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She  seized  him  by  the  arms, 

And  hurrying  him  into  the  street, 
"  Come  with  me  to  the  church/'  she  cried, 
"And  to  Basil  the  Bishop's  feet !" 

All  for  Love,  p.  542. 
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At  the  age  of  slzty-tbree  I  have  undertaken 
to  c<d]ect  and  edite  my  Poetical  Works,  with 
the  lost  corrections  that  I  can  expect  to  bestow 
upon  them.  They  haye  obtained  a  reputation 
fqaal  to  my  wishes ;  and  I  have  this  ground  for 
hoping  it  may  not  be  deemed  hereafler  more  than 
commensurate  witli  their  deserts,  that  it  has  been 
gained  without  ever  accommodating  myself  to 
the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  times.  Thus  to  collect 
and  revise  them  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  that 
part  of  the  Public  by  whom  they  have  been 
auspiciously  received,  and  to  those  who  will  take 
a  lively  concern  in  my  good  name  when  I  shall 
hare  departed. 

The  arrangement  was  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  this  the  order  wherein  the  respective 
poems  were  written  has  been  observed,  so  far  as 
was  compatible  with  a  convenient  classification. 
Sach  order  is  useful  to  those  who  read  critically, 
and  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  an  author's 
miad  in  his  writings;  and  by  afliTing  dates  to 
the  minor  pieces,  under  whatever  head  they  arc 
disposed,  the  object  is  sufficiently  attained. 

Next  came  the  question  of  correction.  There 
was  DO  difficulty  with  those  poems  which  were 
composed  after  the  author  had  acquired  his  art,  (so 
far  as  he  has  acquired  it,)  and  after  his  opinions 
vpre  matured.  It  was  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
miod  the  risk  there  must  ever  be  of  injuring  a 
poem  by  verbal  alterations  made  long  after  it  was 
«-ritti;n;  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  impossible  to 
recall  the  precise  train  of  thought  in  which  any 
pasMge  was  conceived,  and  the  considerations 
uprm  which  not  the  single  verse  alone,  but  the 
Hhole  sentence,  or  paragraph,  had  been  con- 
•tnicted:  but  with  regard  to  more  important 
changes,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  introducing 
any  discrepance  in  style.  With  juvenile  pieces 
the  case  is  diffisrent.  From  these  the  faults  of 
dt'tton  have  been  weeded,  wherever  it  could  be 
»^OBe  without  more  trouble  than  the  composition 

•mginaUy  cost,  and  than  the    piece  itself  was 


worth.  But  inherent  firalts  of  conception  and 
structure  are  incurable ;  and  it  would  have  been 
mere  waste  of  time  to  recompose  what  it  was  im- 
possible  otherwise  to  amend. 

If  these  poems  had  been  now  for  the  first  time 
to  be  made  public,  there  are  some  among  them 
which,  instead  of  being  conunitted  to  the  press, 
would  have  been  consigned  to  the  flames ;  not  for 
any  disgrace  which  could  be  reflected  upon  me 
by  the  crude  compositions  of  my  youth,  nor  for 
any  harm  which  they  could  possibly  do  the  reader, 
but  merely  that  they  might  not  cumber  the  col- 
lection. But  **  nescU  vox  missa  reverti.**  Pirated 
editions  would  hold  out  as  a  recommendation, 
that  they  contained  what  I  had  chosen  to  sup- 
press, and  thus  it  becomes  prudent,  and  therefore 
proper,  that  such  pieces  should  be  retained. 

It  has  ever  been  a  rule  with  me  when  1  have 
imitated  a  passage,  or  borrowed  an  expression,  to 
acknowledge  the  specific  obligation.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  it  behoves  me  to  state  the  more 
general  and  therefore  more  important  obligations 
which  I  am  conscious  of  owing  either  to  my  pred- 
ecessors or  my  contemporaries. 

My  first  attempts  in  verse  were  much  too  early 
to  be  imitative ;  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
my  way,  when  very  young,  into  the  right  path. 
I  read  the  "  Jerusalem  Delivered  "  and  the  "  Or- 
lando Furioso, "  again  and  again,  in  Hoole's  trans- 
lations }  it  was  for  the  sake  of  their  stories  that  I 
perused  and  re-perused  these  poems  with  ever- 
new  delight;  and  by  bringing  them  thus  within 
my  reach  in  boyhood,  the  translator  rendered  me 
a  service  which,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  in- 
tellectual life,  I  cannot  estimate  too  highly.  I 
owe  him  much  also  for  his  notes,  not  only  for  tlie 
information  concerning  other  Italian  romances 
which  they  imparted,  but  also  for  introducing  me 
to  Spenser;  —  how  early,  an  incident  which  I 
well  remember  may  show.  Going  with  a  relation 
into  Bull's  circulating  library  at  Bath,  (an  excel- 
lent one  for  those  days,)  and  asking  whether  thry 
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had  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  the  person  who  managed 
the  shop  said,  '^Yes,  they  had  it,  but  it  was  in 
obsolete  language,  and  the  young  gentleman 
would  not  understand  it."  But  1,  who  had 
learned  all  I  then  knew  of  the  history  of  England 
from  Shakespear,  and  who  had  moreover  read 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  found  no  difficulty  in 
Spenser's  English,  and  felt  in  the  beauty  of  his 
versification  a  chajrm  in  poetry  of  which  I  had 
never  been  fully  sensible  before.  From  that  time 
I  took  Spenser  for  my  master.  I  drank  also  be- 
times of  Chaucer's  well.  The  taste  which  had 
been  acquired  in  that  school  was  confirmed  by 
Percy's  "Reliqucs"  and  Warton's  "History  of 
English  Poetry;"  and  a  little  later  by  Homer 
and  the  Bible.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  corrupted 
afterwards. 

My  school-boy  verses  savored  of  Gray,  Mason, 
and  my  predecessor  Warton ;  and  in  the  best  of 
my  juvenile  pieces  it  may  be  seen  how  much  the 
writer's  mind  had  been  imbued  by  Akenside.  I 
am  conscious  also  of  having  derived  much  benefit 
at  one  lime  from  Cowper,  and  more  from  Bowles ; 
for  which,  and  for  the  delight  which  his  poems 
gave  me  at  an  age  when  we  are  most  susceptible 
of  such  delight,  my  good  friend  at  Bremhill,  to 
whom  I  was  then  and  long  afterwards  personally 
unknown,  will  allow  me  to  make  this  grateful  and 
cordial  acknowledgment. 

My  obligation  to  Dr.  Sayers  is  of  a  different 
kind.  Every  one  who  has  an  ear  for  metre  and  a 
heart  for  poetry,  must  have  felt  how  perfectly  the 
metre  of  CoUins's  "  Ode  to  Evening"  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  imagery  and  the  feeling.  None 
of  the  experiments  which  were  made  of  other 
unrhymed  stanzas  proved  successful.  They  were 
either  in  strongly-marked  and  well-known 
measures,  which  unavoidably  led  the  reader  to 
expect  rhyme,  and  consequently  balked  him 
when  he  looked  for  it ;  or  they  were  in  stanzas 
as  cumbrous  as  they  were  ill  constructed.  Dr. 
Sayers  went  upon  a  different  principle,  and  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  I  read  his  "  Dramatic  Sketches 
of  Northern  Mythology"  when  they  were  first 
published,  and  convinced  myself,  when  1  had 
acquired  some  skill  in  versification,  that  the  kind 
of  verse  in  which  his  choruses  were  composed  was 
not  less  applicable  to  narration  than  to  Ijrrical 
poetry.  Soon  after  I  had  begun  the  Arabian 
romance,  for  which  this  measure  seemed  the  most 
appropriate  vehicle,  "  Gebir  "  fell  into  my  hands ; 
and  my  verse  was  greatly  improved  by  it,  both 
in  vividness  and  strength.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  I  knew  that  Walter  Landor  was  the  author, 
and  more  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
the  person  to  whom  I  felt  myself  thus  beholden. 
The  days  which  I  have  passed  with  him  in  the 
Vale  of  Ewias,  at  Como,  and  lastly  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  Bristol,  are  some  of  those  which  have 
left  with  me  "  a  joy  for  memory." 

1  have  thus  acknowledged  all  the  specific  obli- 
gations to  my  elders  or  contemporaries  in  the  art, 
of  which  1  am  distinctly  conscious.  The  advan- 
tages arising  from  intimate  intercourse  with  those 
who  were  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  caxmot  be  in 
like  manner  specified,  because  in  their  natuie  tiiry 
are  imperceptible ;  but  of  such  advantages  no  man 
has  ever  possessed  more  or  greater,  than  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  my  lot  to  enjoy.  Personal 
attachment  first,  and  family  circumstances  after- 
wards, connected  me  long  and  closely  with  Mr. 
Coleridge;  and  three-and-thirty  years  have  rati- 
fied a  friendship  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  we 
believe  will  not  terminate  with  this  life,  and 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  know  will  be  con- 
tinued and  cherished  as  an  heir-loom  by  those  who 
are  dearest  to  us  both. 

When  I  add,  what  has  been  the  greatest  of  all 
advantages,  that  I  have  passed  more  than  half  my 
life  in  retirement,  conversing  with  books  ratlicr 
than  men,  constantly  and  unweariably  engag(>d  in 
literary  pursuits,  communing  with  my  own  heart, 
and  taking  that  course  which,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration, seemed  best  to  myself,  I  have  said  every 
thing  necessary  to  account  for  the  characteristics 
of  my  poetry,  whatever  they  may  be. 

It  was  in  a  mood  resembling  in  no  slight  degree 
that  wherewith  a  person  in  sound  health,  both  of 
body  and    mind,  makes    his    will  and   sets  his 
worldly  affairs  in  order,  that  1  entered  upon  tlie 
serious  task  of  arranging  and  revising  the  whole 
of  my  poetical  works.    What,  indeed,  was  it  but 
to  bring  in  review  before  me  the  dreams  and  as> 
pirations  of  my  youth,  and  the  feelings  whereto  1 
had  given  that  &ee  utterance  which  by  the  usages 
of  this  world  is  permitted  to  us  in  poetry,  and  in 
poetry  alone .'    Of  the  smaller  pieces  in  this  col- 
lection there  is  scarcely  one  concerning  which  1 
cannot  vividly  call  to  mind  when  and  where  it  wajs 
composed.    1  have  perfect  recollection  of  the  spots 
where  many,  not  of  the  scenes  only,  but  of  the 
images  which  1  have  described  from  nature,  w(*rc 
observed  and  noted.    And  how  would  it  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  forget  the  interest  taken  in  these 
poems,  especially  the  longer  and  more  ambitious 
works,  by  those  persons  nearest  and  dearest  to  me 
then,  who  witnessed  their  growth  and  completion  P 
Well  may  it  be  called  a  serious  task  thus  to  resus- 
citate the  past!    But,  serious  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
painful  to  one  who  knows  that  the  end  of  his 
journey  cannot  be  fiir  distant,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  looks  on  to  its  termination  with  8iu«  and 
certain  hope. 

Kjbswick,  lOih  Mc^f  18S7. 
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PREFACE  TO  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

ExUT  in  July,  1793, 1  happened*  to  fall  in  c<m- 
Temlioo,at  Oxford,  with  an  old  ichoolfellow  upon 
ti»  rtorf  of  Joan  of  Arc ;  and  it  then  strack  me  as 
bpiag  lingularly  well  adapted  for  a  poem.  The 
ton^  Tication  commenced  inmiediately  aAerwarda. 
As  toon  as  I  reached  home  I  formed  the  outline 
of  a  plan,  and  wrote  ahont  three  hundred  lines. 
Ihe  femainder  of  the  month  was  passed  in  trav- 
rliini^ ;  and  I  was  too  much  engaged  in  new  scenes 
ifld  cneamstances  to  proceed,  even  in  thought, 
with  what  had  been  broken  off.  In  August  I 
vent  to  visit  my  old  schoolfellow,  Blr.  Grosvenor 
Bedford,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  with  his  pa- 
r«nts  at  Brixton  Causeway,  about  four  miles  on 
iht  Surrey  side  of  the  metropolis.  There,  the  day 
•Aer  completing  my  nineteentii  year,  I  resumed 
the  undertaking,  and  there,  in  six  weeks  from  that 
day,  finished  what  I  called  an  Epic  Poem  in  twelve 
books. 

Mj  progrcas  would  not  have  been  so  rapid  had 
it  not  been  for  the  opportunity  of  retirement  which 
I  enjoyed  there,  and  the  encouragement  that  I 
leceired.  In  those  dajrs  London  had  not  extended 
io  that  direction  farther  than  Kennington,  beyond 
which  place  the  scene  changed  suddenly,  and 
there  was  an  mir  and  appearance  of  country  which 
migrht  now  be  sought  in  vain  at  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance fiom  town.  There  was  nothing  indeed  to 
remind  one  that  London  was  so  near,  except  the 
iTDoke  which  overhung  it  Mr.  Bedford's  res- 
ideoee  was  situated  upon  the  edge  of  a  conmion, 
rni  which  shady  lanes  opened  leading  to  the  neigh- 
Wmng  villages  (for  such  they  were  then)  of  Cam- 
bi»r«reU,  Dnlwich,  and  Clapham,  and  to  Norwood. 
Tht  view  in  front  was  bounded  by  the  Surrey 
btlU.  Its  size  and  structure  showed  it  to  be  one 
r^  those  good  houses  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  by  persons  who,  having  realized  a 
mspectahle  fortune  in  trade,  were  wise  enough  to 
W  rofntentied  with  it,  and  retire  to  pass  the  evening 
of  their  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  tran- 
^Ility.  Tranquil  indeed  the  place  was ;  for  the 
Beifhborfaood  did  not  exteiul  beyond  half  a  dozen 
fe^'**^  and  the  London  style  and  habits  of  vis- 
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iting  had  not  obtained  among  them.  Uncle  Toby 
himself  might  have  enjoyed  his  rood  and  a  half  of 
ground  there,  and  not  have  had  it  known.  A  fore- 
court separated  the  house  from  the  foot-path  and 
the  road  in  front ;  behind,  there  was  a  large  and 
well-stocked  garden,  with  other  spacious  promises, 
in  which  utility  and  ornament  were  in  some  degree 
combined.  At  the  extremity  of  the  garden,  and 
under  the  shade  of  four  lofty  linden  trees,  was  a 
summer-house  looking  on  an  ornamented  grass- 
plot,  and  fitted  up  as  a  conveniently  habitable 
room.  That  summer-house  was  allotted  to  me, 
and  there  my  mornings  were  passed  at  the  desk. 
Whether  it  exists  now  or  not,  I  am  ignorant.  The 
property  has  long  since  passed  into  otiier  hands. 
The  common  is  enclosed  and  divided  by  rectangu- 
lar hedges  and  palings ;  rows  of  brick  houses  have 
supplanted  the  shade  of  oaks  and  elms ;  the  brows 
of  the  Surrey  hills  bear  a  parapet  of  modem  villas, 
and  the  face  of  the  whole  district  is  changed. 

I  was  not  a  little  proud  of  my  performance. 
Toung  poets  are,  or  at  least  used  to  be,  as  am- 
bitious of  producing  an  epic  poem,  as  stage-stricken 
youths  of  figuring  in  Romeo  or  Hamlet.  It  had 
been  the  earliest  of  my  day-dreams.  I  had  begun 
many  such ;  but  this  was  the  first  which  had  been 
completed,  and  I  was  too  young  and  too  ardent  to 
perceive  or  suspect  that  the  execution  was  as 
crude  as  the  design.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn 
I  transcribed  it  fairly  from  the  first  draught,  making 
no  other  alterations  or  corrections  of  any  kind  than 
such  as  suggested  themselves  in  the  act  of  tran- 
scription. Upon  showing  it  to  the  friend  in  con- 
versation with  whom  the  design  had  originated, 
he  said,  **  I  am  glad  you  have  written  this ;  it  will 
serve  as  a  store  where  you  will  find  good  passages 
for  better  poems."  His  opinion  of  it  was  more 
judicious  than  mine ;  but  what  there  was  good  in 
it  or  promising,  would  not  have  been  transplantable. 

Toward  the  close  of  1794,  it  was  announced  as 
to  be  published  by  subscription  in  a  quarto  volume, 
price  one  guinea.  Shortly  afterwards  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cottle,  who  had  recently  commenced  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  our  native  city  of  Bristol.  Ono 
evening  I  read  to  him  part  of  the  poem,  without 
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any  thought  of  muking  a  proposal  conoenung  it, 
or  expectation  of  receiving  one.  He,  however, 
offered  me  fifty  goineaa  for  the  copyright,  and  fifty 
copies  for  my  ■ubflcribera,  which  was  more  than 
the  list  amounted  to ;  and  the  offer  was  accepted 
08  promptly  as  it  was  made.  It  can  rarely  happen 
that  a  yoong  author  should  meet  with  a  bookseller 
as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  as  himself^  and  it 
would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if  such  mutnal 
indiscretion  did  not  bring  with  it  cause  for  regret 
to  both.  But  this  transaction  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  intimacy  which  has  continued,  without 
the  slightest  shade  of  displeasure  at  any  time,  on 
either  side,  to  the  present  day. 

At  that  time,  few  books  were  printed  in  the 
country,  and  it  was  seldom  indeed  that  a  quarto 
volume  issued  from  a  provincial  press.  A  (bnt  of 
new  types  was  ordered  for  what  was  intended  to 
be  the  handsomest  book  that  Bristol  had  ever  yet 
sent  forth ;  and  when  the  paper  arrived,  and  the 
printer  was  ready  to  commence  his  operations, 
nothing  had  been  done  toward  preparing  the  poem 
for  the  press,  except  that  a  few  verbal  alterations 
had  been  made.  I  was  not,  however,  without 
misgivings,  and  when  the  fijrst  proof-sheet  was 
brought  me,  the  more  glaring  faults  of  the  com- 
position stared  me  in  the  face.  But  the  sight  of  a 
well-printed  page,  which  was  to  be  set  off  with  all 
the  advantages  that  fine  wove  paper  and  hot-press- 
ing could  impart,  put  me  in  spirits,  and  I  went  to 
work  with  good- will.  About  half  the  first  book 
was  left  in  its  original  state ;  the  rest  of  the  poem 
was  re-cast  and  re-composed  while  the  printing 
went  on.  This  occupied  six  months.  I  corrected 
the  concluding  sheet  of  the  poem,  left  the  Prefiu^ 
in  the  publisher's  hands,  and  departed  for  Lisbon 
by  way  of  Corona  and  Madrid. 

The  Preface  was  written  with  as  little  discretion 
as  had  been  shown  in  publishing  the  work  itself. 
It  stated  how  rapidly  the  poem  had  been  produced, 
and  that  it  had  been  almost  re-composed  during 
its  progress  through  the  press.    This  was  not  said 
as  taking  merit  for  haste  and  temerity,  nor  to 
excuse  its  faults,  —  only  to  account  for  them.    But 
here  I    was   liable    to  be  misapprehended,  and 
likely  to  be  misrepresented.    The  public  indeed 
care  neither  for  explanations  nor  excuses;  and 
such  particulars  might  not  unfitly  be  deemed  un- 
becoming in  a  young  man,  though  they  may  be 
excused,  and  even  expected,  from  an  old  authot, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  career,  looks  upon  him- 
self as  belonging  to  the  pest.    Omitting  these  pas- 
sages, and  the  specification  of  what  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  written  in  the  second  book,  (which  was  with- 
drawn in  the  next  edition,)  the  remainder  of  the 
Preface  is  here  subjoined.    It  states  the   little 
which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the 
subject  of  the  poem,  gives  what  was  then  my  own 
view  of  Joan  of  Arc's  character  and  history,  and 
expresses  with  overweening  confidence  the  opin- 
Mitt  which  the  writer  entertained  concerning  those 
poets  whom  it  was  his  ambition  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  follow. --U  cannot  be  necessary  to  say,  that 
•nme  of  those  opimons  have  been  modified,  and 
ttUwn  compktel^  changed,  as  he  grew  older. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

The  history  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  as  mysterious  as 
it  is  remarkable.  That  she  believed  herself  inspired, 
few  will  deny ,  that  she  was  injured,  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  was  herself  imposed  upon  by  Charles  and  Du- 
nois.  That  she  discovered  the  King  when  he  dis- 
guised himself  among  the  courtiers  to  deceive  her, 
and  that,  as  a  proof  of  her  mission,  she  demanded 
a  sword  from  a  tomb  in  the  church  of  St.  Catlia- 
rine,  are  facts  in  which  all  historians  agree.  If 
this  had  been  done  by  collusion,  the  Maid  mxuX 
have  known  herself  an  impostor,  and  with  that 
knowledge  could  not  have  performed  the  enter- 
prise she  undertook.  Enthusiasm,  and  that  of  no 
common  kind,  was  necessary,  to  enable  a  young 
maiden  at  once  to  assume  the  profession  of  arms, 
to  lead  her  troops  to  battle,  to  fight  among  the 
foremost,  and  to  subdue  with  an  inferior  force  an 
enemy  then  believed  invincible.  It  is  not  possible 
that  one  who  felt  herself  the  puppet  of  a  party, 
could  have  performed  these  things.  The  artifices 
of  a  court  could  not  have  persuaded  her  that  she 
discovered  Charles  in  disguise;  nor  could  they 
have  prompted  her  to  demand  the  sword  which 
they  might  have  hidden,  without  discovering  the 
deceit.  The  Maid  then  was  not  knowingly  an 
impostor ;  nor  could  she  have  been  the  instrument 
of  the  court ;  and  to  say  that  she  believed  herself 
inspired,  will  neither  account  for  her  singling  out 
the  King,  or  prophetically  claiming  the  sword. 
After  crowning  Charles,  she  declared  that  her 
mission  was  accomplished,  and  demanded  leave 
to  retire.  Enthusiasm  would  not  have  ceased 
here ;  and  if  they  who  imposed  on  her  could  per- 
suade her  still  to  go  with  their  armies,  they  could 
still  have  continued  her  delusion. 

This  mysteriousness  renders  the  story  of  Joan 
of  Arc  peculiarly  fit  for  poetry.  The  aid  of  angels 
and  devils  is  not  necessary  to  raise  her  above  man* 
kind ;  she  has  no  gods  to  lackey  her,  and  inspire 
her  with  courage,  and  heal  her  wounds :  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  acts  wholly  from  the  workings  of  her 
own  mind,  from  the  deep  feeling  of  inspiration. 
The  palpable  agency  of  superior  powers  would  de- 
stroy the  obscurity  of  her  character,  and  sink  her 
to  the  mere  heroine  of  a  faiiy  tale. 

The  alterations  which  I  have  made  in  the  his- 
tory are  few  and  trifling.  The  death  of  Salisbury 
is  placed  later,  and  of  the  Talbots  earlier  than  they 
occurred.  As  the  battle  of  Patay  is  the  concluding 
action  of  the  Poem,  I  have  given  it  all  the  previous 
solemnity  of  a  settled  engagement.  Whatever 
appears  miraculous  is  asserted  in  history,  and  my 
authorities  will  be  found  in  the  notes. 

It  is  the  common  fault  of  Epic  Poems,  that  we 
feel  little  interest  for  the  heroes  they  celebrate. 
The  national  vanity  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  might 
have  been  gratified  by  the  renown  of  AchiUes  or 
iEneas;  but  to  engage  the  unprejudiced,  there 
must  be  more  of  human  feelings  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  a  warrior.  From 
this  objection,  the  Odyssey  alone  may  be  excepted. 
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Uljwes  appean  as  the  father  and  the  husband, 
and  the  affections  are  enlisted  on  his  side.  The 
jodgment  must  applaud  the  well-digested  plan 
and  iplendid  execution  of  the  Iliad,  but  the  heart 
alwaji  bears  testimony  to  the  merit  of  the 
Odjtaty:  it  is  the  poem  of  nature,  and  its  per- 
sonages inspire  love  rather  than  command  admirap 
tion.  The  good  herdsman  EumaBos  is  worth  a 
thousand  heroes.  Homer  is,  indeed,  the  best  of 
poets,  lor  he  is  at  once  dignified  and  simple ;  but 
Pope  has  disguised  him  in  fop-finery,  and  Cowper 
has  stripped  him  naked. 

There  are  few  readers  who  do  not  prefer  Tumus 
to  iEaeas — a  fugitive,  suspected  of  treason,  who 
oqfligently  lefl  his  wife,  seduced  Dido,  deserted 
her,  and  then  forcibly  took  Lavinia  from  her  be- 
troUied  husband.  What  avails  a  man*s  piety  to 
the  gods,  if  in  all  hb  dealings  with  men  he  prove 
himself  a  villain  ?  If  we  represent  Deity  as  com- 
manding a  bad  action,  this  is  not  exculpating  the 
man,  but  criminating  the  God. 

The  ill-choaen  subjects  of  Lucan  and  Statins 
have  prevented  them  from  acquiring  the  popularity 
they  would  otherwise  have  merited ;  yet  in  de- 
tached parts,  the  former  of  these  is  perhaps  un- 
equafled,  certainly  unexcelled.  I  do  not  scruple 
bo  prefer  Statins  to  Virgil ;  with  inferior  taste, 
he  sppears  to  me  to  possess  a  richer  and  more 
powerful  imagination;  his  images  are  strongly 
ooDceived,  and  clearly  painted,  and  the  force  of 
his  language,  while  it  makes  the  reader  feel, 
proves  that  the  author  felt  himself. 

The  power  of  story  is  strikingly  exemplified  in 
the  Italian  heroic  poets.  They  please  universally, 
even  in  translations,  when  little  but  the  story  re- 
nains.  In  proportioning  his  characters,  Tasso 
has  erred ;  Oodfeey  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  Ri- 
oaUo  of  the  poet,  and  Tancred  of  the  reader.  Sec- 
oadaiy  characters  should  not  be  introduced,  like 
Oyas  and  Cloanthus,  merely  to  fill  a  procession ; 
oeithtr  should  they  be  so  prominent  as  to  throw 
the  prioeipal  into  shade. 

llie  lawless  magic  of  Ariosto,  and  the  singular 
theme  as  well  as  the  singular  excellence  of  Milton, 
render  it  impossible  to  deduce  any  rules  of  epic 
psetiy  from  these  authors.  So  likewise  with 
Spenser,  the  favorite  of  my  childhood,  from  whose 
6  iqocnt  perusal  I  have'  always  found  increased 
defigfaL 

Against  tJie  machinety  of  Camoens,  a  heavier 
shargt  must  be  brought  than  that  of  profaneness 
or  iocongraity.  His  floating  island  is  but  a  float- 
lof  brothel,  and  no  beauty  can  make  atonement 
fir  lieentionsnesa.  FVom  this  accusation,  none 
tnit  a  translator  would  attempt  to  justify  him ;  but 
Caonens  had  the  most  able  of  translators.  The 
Lotad,  though  excellent  in  parts,  is  uninteresting 
as  a  wfaofe :  it  is  read  with  little  emotion,  and 
remembered  with  little  pleasure.  But  it  was  com- 
posed in  the  anguish  of  disappointed  hopes,  in 
the  ftsigiscs  of  war,  and  in  a  country  far  from  all 
he  loved ;  and  we  should  not  forget,  that  as  the 
Pwt  of  Port^igal  was  among  the  most  unfortunate 
of  swn,  w»  be  should  be  ranked  among  the  most 
Ifeither  his  own  countty  or  Spain 


has  yet  produced  his  equal :  his  heart  was  broken 
by  calamity,  but  the  spirit  of  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence never  forsook  Camoens. 

I  have  endeavored  to  avoid  what  appears  to  me 
the  common  fault  of  epic  poems,  and  to  render  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  interesting.  With  this  intent  I 
have  given  her,  not  the  passion  of  love,  but  the 
remembrance  of  subdued  affection,  a  lingering  of 
human  feelings  not  inconsistent  with  the  enthu- 
siasm and  holiness  of  her  character. 

The  multitude  of  obscure  epic  writers  copy  with 
the  most  gross  servility  their  ancient  models.  If 
a  tempest  occurs,  some  envious  spirit  procures  it 
from  the  God  of  the  winds  or  the  God  of  tlie  sea. 
Is  tiiere  a  town  besieged  ?  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
are  opened,  and  he  beholds  the  powers  of  Heaven 
assisting  in  the  attack;  an  angel  is  at  hand  to 
heal  his  wounds,  and  the  leader  of  the  enemy  in 
his  last  combat  is  seized  with  the  sudden  cowardice 
of  Hector.  Even  Tasso  is  too  oflen  an  imitator. 
But  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  a  satirist,  the 
name  of  Tasso  will  still  be  ranked  among  the  best 
heroic  poets.  Perhaps  Boileau  only  condemned 
him  for  the  sake  of  an  antithesis ;  it  is  with  such 
writers,  as  with  those  who  affect  point  in  their 
conversation  —  they  will  always  sacrifice  truth  to 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity. 

1  have  avoided  what  seems  useless  and  wearying 
in  other  poems,  and  my  readers  will  find  no  de- 
scriptions of  armor,  no  muster-rolls,  no  geographi- 
cal catalogues,  lion,  tiger,  bull,  bear,  and  boar 
similes,  Phcebuses  or  Auroras.  And  where  in 
battle  1  have  particularized  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, it  is  not,  I  hope,  like  the  common  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded. 

It  has  been  established  as  a  necessary  rule  for 
the  epic,  that  the  subject  should  be  national.  To 
this  rule  I  have  acted  in  direct  opposition,  and 
chosen  for  the  subject  of  my  poem  the  defeat  of 
the  English.  If  there  be  any  readers  who  can 
wish  success  to  an  unjust  cause,  because  their 
country  was  engaged  in  it,  1  desire  not  their  ap- 
probation. 

In  Millin's  National  Antiquities  of  France,  1 
find  that  M.  Laverdy  war,  in  1791,  occupied  in 
collecting  whatever  has  been  written  concerning 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  1  have  anxiously  looked  for 
his  work,  but  it  is  probable,  considering  the  tumults 
of  the  intervening  period,  that  it  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Of  the  various  productions  to  the 
memory  of  Joan  of  Arc,  1  have  only  collected  a 
few  titles,  and,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  need  not 
fear  a  heavier  condemnation  than  to  be  deemed 
equally  bad.  A  regular  canon  of  St.  Euverte  has 
written  what  is  said  to  be  a  very  bad  poem,  en- 
titled the  Modem  Amazon.  There  is  a  prose 
tragedy  called  La  Pucdle  d' Orleans,  variously 
attributed  to  Benserade,  to  Boyer,  and  to  Me- 
nardiere.  The  abb6  Daubignac  published  a  prose 
tragedy  with  the  same  title  in  1642.  There  is 
one  under  the  name  of  Jean  Baruel  of  1561,  and 
another  printed  anonymously  at  Rouen,  1606. 
Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  queen  of  Sweden 
in  the  Vatican,  is  a  dramatic  piece  in  verse  called 
Jje  Mystert  du  Siege  d' Orleans.    In  these  modem 
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timei,  Bays  Millin,  all  Paris  has  run  to  the  theatre 
of  Nicolet  to  see  a  pantomime  entitled  Lt  Fameuz 
Siege  de  la  PuceUe  d*  Orleans.  I  may  add,  that, 
after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  a  pantomime 
upon  the  same  subject  was  brought  forward  at 
Covent-Garden  Theatre,  in  which  the  heroine, 
like  Don  Juan,  was  carried  off  by  devils  and  pre- 
cipitated alive  into  hell.  I  mention  it,  becauM  the 
feelings  of  the  audience  revolted  at  such  a  catas- 
trophe, and,  after  a  few  nights,  an  angel  was  in- 
troduced to  rescue  her. 

But  among  the  number  of  worthless  poems 
upon  this  subject,  there  are  two  which  are  un- 
fortunately notorious, — the  Pucelles  of  Chapelain 
and  Voltaire.  I  have  had  patience  to  peruse  the 
first,  and  never  have  been  guilty  of  looking  into 
the  second ;  it  is  well  said  by  George  Herbert, 

Make  not  thy  aport  abuses,  for  the  fly 
That  feeds  oa  dung,  is  colored  thereby. 

On  the  eighth  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  its 
deliverance,  an  annual  f^te  is  held  at  Orleans; 
and  monuments  have  been  erected  there  and  at 
Rouen  to  the  memory  of  the  Maid.  Her  family 
was  ennobled  by  Charles;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  history  of  this  monarch,  that  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune  he  abandoned  to  her  fate 
the  woman  who  had  saved  his  kingdom. 

Bristol,  Notsember,  1795. 


The  poem,  thus  crudely  conceived,  rashly 
prefaced,  and  prematurely  hurried  into  the  world, 
was  nevertheless  favorably  received,  owing  chiefly 
to  adventitious  circumstances.  A  work  of  the 
same  class,  with  as  much  power  and  fewer  faults, 
if  it  were  published  now,  would  attract  little  or  no 
attention.  One  thing  which  contributed  to  bring 
it  into  immediate  notice  was,  that  no  poem  of 
equal  pretension  had  appeared  for  many  years, 
except  Glover's  Athenaid,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  reputation  of  his  Leonidas,  had  been  utterly 
neglected.  But  the  chief  cause  of  its  favorable 
reception  was,  that  it  was  written  in  a  republican 
spirit,  such  as  may  easily  be  accounted  for  in  a 
youth  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  taken  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  who  was  ig- 
norant enough  of  history  and  of  human  nature  to 
believe,  that  a  happier  order  of  things  had  com- 
menced with  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  accelerated  by  the  French 
Revolution.  Such  opinions  were  then  as  unpopu- 
lar in  England  as  they  deserved  to  be ;  but  they 
were  cherished  by  most  of  the  critical  journals, 
and  conciliated  for  me  the  good- will  of  some  of  the 
most  influential  writers  who  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  periodical  literature,  though  1  was 
personally  unknown  to  them.  They  bestowed 
upon  the  poem  abundant  praise,  passed  over  most 
of  its  manifold  faults,  and  noticed  others  with  in- 
dulgence. Miss  Seward  wrote  some  verses  upon 
it  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  eulogy  and  the  bitter- 
est invective;  they  were  sent  to  the  Morning 


Chronicle,  and  the  editor  (Mr.  Perry)  accom* 
panied  their  insertion  with  a  vindication  of  the 
opinions  which  she  had  so  vehemently  denounced. 
Miss  Seward  was  then  in  high  reputation;  the 
sincerity  of  her  praise  was  proved  by  the  seyer- 
ity  of  her  censure ;  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  serviceable  to  a  young  author  than  her  no- 
tice, thus  indignantly,  but  also  thus  generously, 
bestowed.  The  approbation  of  the  reviewers 
served  as  a  passport  for  the  poem  to  America,  and 
it  was  reprinted  there  while  I  was  revising  it  for  n 
second  edition. 

A  work,  in  which  the  author  and  the  book- 
seller had  engaged  with  equal  imprudence,  thus 
proved  beneficial  to  both.    It  made  me  so  advan- 
tageously known  as  a  poet,  that  no  subsequent 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  reviews    could  pull 
down  the  reputation  which  had  been  raised  by 
their  good  offices.    Before  that  hostility  took  its 
determined  character,  the  charge  of  being  a  hasty 
and  careless  writer  was  frequently  brought  against 
me.    Tet  to  have  been  six  months  correcting  what 
was  written  in  six  weeks,  was  some  indication  of 
patient  industry ;  and  of  this  the  second  edition 
gave  further  evidence.  Taking  for  a  second  motto 
the  words  of  Erasmus,  Ut  homines  ila  Ubrosy  in- 
dies seipsis  meliores  fieri  oportet,  I  spared  no  pains 
to  render  the  poem  less  faulty  both  in  its  con- 
struction and  composition ;  I  wrote  a  new  begin- 
ning, threw  out  much  of  what  had  remained  of 
the  original  draught,  altered  more,  and  endeavored, 
from  all  the  materials  which  1  had  means  of  con- 
sulting, to  make  myself  better  acquainted  with 
the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  fiileenth 
century.    Thus  the  second  edition  differed  almost 
as  much  from  the  first,  as  that  from  the   copy 
which  was  originally   intended  for    publication. 
Less  extensive  alterations  were  made  in  two  sub- 
sequent editions ;  the  fifth  was  only  a  reprint  of 
the  fburtli ;  by  tliat  time  I  had  become  fully  sen- 
sible of  its  great  and  numerous  faults,  and  request- 
ed the  reader  to  remember,  as  the  only  apology 
which  could  be  offered  for  them,  that  the  poem 
was  written  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  published 
at  one-and-twenty.    My  intention  then  was,  to 
take  no  further  pains  in  correcting  a  work   of 
which  the  inherent  defects  were  incorrigible ;  and 
1  did  not  look  into  it  again  for  many  years. 

But  now,  when  about  to  perform  what  at  my 
age  may  almost  be  called  the  testamentary  task  of 
revising,  in  all  likelihood  for  the  last  time,  Uio^e 
works  by  which  it  was  my  youthful  ambition  **  to 
be  forever  known,"  and  part  whereof  I  dare  be- 
lieve has  been  **  so  written  to  afler  times  ue  Uioy 
should  not  willingly  let  it  die,"  it  appeared  proper 
that  this  poem,  through  which  the  author  had  bcc^n 
first  made  known  to  the  public,  two-and-forly 
years  ago,  should  lead  the  way ;  and  the  tliouglil 
that  it  was  once  more  to  pass  through  the  prcs< 
under  my  own  inspection,  induced  a  feeling  ir 
some  respecte  resembling  that  with  which  it  had 
been  first  delivered  to  the  printer  —  and  yet  hnw 
different!  for  not  in  hope  and  ardor,  nor  wil( 
the  impossible  intention  of  rendering  it  what  i 
might  have  been  had  it  been  planned  and  execu 
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ted  in  middle  life,  did  I  resoWe  to  correct  it  once 
agate  throughout;  but  for  the  purpose  of  making 
U  mole  consistent  with  itself  in  diction,  and  less 
iaconsistent  in  other  things  with  the  well-weighed 
opinions  of  my  maturer  years.  The  faults  of 
effort,  which  may  generally  be  regarded  as  hope- 
fcil  indications  in  a  juvenile  writer,  have  been 
mostly  left  as  they  were.  The  faults  of  language 
which  remained  from  the  first  edition  have  been 
removed,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  whole  is 
fufficiently  in  keeping.  And  for  those  which 
expressed  the  political  prejudices  of  a  young  man 
who  had  too  little  knowledge  to  suspect  his  own 
ignorance,  they  have  either  been  expunged,  or 
altered,  or  such  substitutions  have  been  made  for 
them  as  harmonize  with  the  pervading  spirit  of 
the  poenif  and  are  nevertheless  in  accord  with 
thoee  opinions  which  the  author  has  maintained 
for  thirty  years,  through  good  and  evil  report,  in 
the  malurity  of  his  judgment  as  well  as  in  the 
aiacerity  of  his  heart. 

KsiwiCK,  ila^guK  30, 1837. 


TO  EDITH  SOUTHE-X 

Cfitra !  I  brought  thee  late  a  humble  gift. 

The  tongs  of  earlier  youth ;  it  was  a  wreath 

With  numy  an  unripe  blossom  garlanded 

And  many  a  inreed,  yet  mingled  with  some  flowers 

Which  will  not  wither.    Dearest !  now  I  bring    ^ 

A  vocihier  offering ;  thou  wilt  prize  it  well, 

For  well  thou  know^st  amid  what  painful  cares 

Mj  solace  was  in  this :  and  though  to  me 

There  is  no  music  in  the  hollownesa 

Of  common  praise,  yet  well  content  am  I 

Now  to  look  back  upon  my  youth's  green  prime. 

Nor  idly,  nor  onprofitably  past. 

Imping  in  such  adventurous  essay 

The  wing,  and  strengthening  it  for  steadier  flight. 

fipBTOH,  mar  ChriH  Church,  1797. 


THE   FIRST  BOOK. 

Tbkrc  was  high  feasting  held  at  Vaucouleur, 
Ft/r  old  Sir  Robert  had  a  famous  guest. 
The  Bastard  Orleans ;  and  the  festive  hours, 
Chen*d  with  tke  Trobador's  sweet  minstrelsy, 
P*i»'d  gayly  at  his  hospitable  board, 
fiat  not  to  share  the  hospitable  board 
Aad  hear  sweet  minstrelsy,  Dunois  had  sought 
Sir  Robert's  hall ;  he  came  to  rouse  Lorraine, 
.^od  glean  what  force  the  wasting  war  had  left 
For  one  last  effort.    Little  had  the  war 
Itft  en  Lorraine,  but  age,  and  youth  unripe 
F»r  tbughter  yet,  and  widows,  and  young  maids 
C>f  widowed  loives.    And  now  with  his  great  guest 
The  Lord  of  Vaucouleur  sat  communing 
On  what  might  profit  France,  and  found  no  hope, 
of  their  country,  when  he  heard 


An  old  man  and  a  maid  awaited  him 
In  the  castle-hall.    He  knew  the  old  man  well. 
His  vassal  Claude ;  and  at  his  bidding  Claude 
Approach'd,  and  after  meet  obeisance  made, 
Bespake  Sir  Robert. 

(t  Good  my  Lord,  I  come 
With  a  strange  tale ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me 
If  it  should  seem  impertinent,  and  like 
An  old  man's  weakness.    But,  in  truth,  this  Maid 
Hath  with  such  boding  thoughts  imprcss'd  my  heart, 
I  think  I  could  not  longer  sleep  in  peace 
Gainsaying  what  she  sought.     She  saith  that  God 
Bids  her  go  drive  the  Englishmen  from  France ! 
Her  parents  mock  at  her  and  call  her  crazed, 
And  father  Regnier  says  she  is  possessed ;  — 
But  I,  who  know  that  never  thought  of  ill 
Found  entrance  in  her  heart, — for,  good  ray  Lord, 
From  her  first  birth-day  she  hath  been  to  me 
As  mine  own  child,  —  and  I  am  an  old  man. 
Who  have  seen  many  moon-struck  in  my  time, 
And  some  who  were  by  evil  Spirits  vex'd, — 
I,  Sirs,  do  think  that  there  is  more  in  this. 
And  who  can  tell  but,  in  these  perilous  times, 
It  may  please  God, — but  hear  the  Maid  yourselves. 
For  if,  as  I  believe,  this  is  of  Heaven, 
My  silly  speech  doth  wrong  it." 

While  he  spake. 
Curious  they  mark'd  the  Damsel.    She  appear'd 
Of  eighteen  years;  there  was  no  bloom  of  youth 
Upon  her  cheek,  yet  had  the  loveliest  hues 
Of  health  with  lesser  fasciimtion  fix'd 
The  gazer's  eye ;  for  wan  the  Maiden  was. 
Of  saintly  paleness,  and  there  seem'd  to  dwell 
In  the  strong  beauties  of  her  countenance 
Something  that  was  not  earthly. 

*'  1  have  heard 
Of  this  your  niece's  malady,"  replied 
The  Lord  of  Vaucouleur,  "  that  she  frequents 
The  loneliest  haunts  and  deepest  solitude, 
Estranged  from  human  kind  and  human  cares 
With  loathing  like  to  madness.     It  were  best 
To  place  her  with  some  pious  sisterhood. 
Who  duly,  mom  and  eve,  for  her  soul's  health 
Soliciting  Heaven,  may  likeliest  remedy 
The  stricken  mind,  or  frenzied  or  possess'd." 

So  as  Sir  Robert  ceased,  the  Maiden  cried, 

**  I  am  not  mad.    Possess'd  indeed  I  am ! 

The  hand  of  Goo  is  strong  upon  my  soul. 

And  I  have  wrestled  vainly  with  the  Lord, 

And  stubbornly,  I  fear  me.    I  can  save 

This  country.  Sir !  I  can  deliver  France ! 

Tea — I  must  save  tlie  country !  —  God  is  in  me ; 

I  speak  not,  think  not,  feel  not  of  myself. 

He  knew  and  sanctified  me  ere  my  birth } 

He  to  the  nations  hath  ordained  me ; 

And  whither  he  shall  send  me,  I  must  go ; 

And  whatso  he  commands,  that  I  must  speak ; 

And  whatso  is  his  will,  that  I  must  do; 

And  I  must  put  away  all  fear  of  man. 

Lest  he  in  wrath  confound  me." 

At  the  first 
With  pity  or  with  scorn  Dunois  had  heard 
The  Maid  inspired ;  but  now  he  in  his  heart 
Felt  that  misgiving  which  precedes  belief 
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In  what  was  disbelieved  and  scoff 'd  at  late 
For  folly.    *«  Damsel ! "  said  the  Chief,  <'  methinka 
It  would  be  wisely  done  to  donbt  this  call, 
Hhfly  of  some  ill  Spirit  prompting  thee 
To  self-destruction.** 

'« Donbt !  **  the  Maid  exchum*d : 
It  were  as  easy  when  I  gaie  around 
On  all  this  fair  variety  of  things. 
Green  fields  and  tufled  woods,  and  the  bine  depth 
Of  heaven,  and  yonder  glorious  sun,  to  doubt 
Creating  wisdom !  —  When  in  the  evening  gale 
I  breathe  the  mingled  odors  of  the  spring, 
And  hear  the  wild  wood  melody,  and  hear 
The  populous  air  vocal  with  insect  life. 
To  doubt  Goo's  goodness !  There  are  feelings,  Chief, 
Which  cannot  lie ;  and  1  have  oftentimes 
Felt  in  the  midnight  silence  of  my  soul 
The  call  of  God." 

They  listened  to  the  Maid, 
And  they  almost  believed.    Then  spake  Dunois, 
^  Wilt  thou  go  with  me.  Maiden,  to  the  King, 
And  there  announce  thy  mission  ?  **  Thus  he  said, 
For  thoughts  of  politic  craftiness  arose 
Within  him,  and  his  faith,  yet  unconfirm'd, 
Determin'd  to  prompt  action.    She  replied, 
"Therefore  I  sought  the  Lord  of  Vaucouleur, 
That  with  such  credence  as  prevents  delay, 
He  to  the  King  might  send  me.    Now  beseech  you 
Speed  our  departure !  *' 

Then  Dunois  address*d 
Sir  Robert,  "  Fare  thee  well,  my  friend  and  host ! 
It  were  ill  done  to  linger  here  when  Heaven 
Vouchsafes  such  strange  assistance .  Let  what  force 
Lorraine  can  raise  to  Chinon  follow  us ; 
And  with  the  tidings  of  this  holy  Maid, 
Sent  by  the  Lord,  fill  thou  the  country ;  soon 
Therewith  shall  France  awake  as  from  the  sleep 
Of  death.    Now,  Maid  !  depart  we  at  thy  will." 


^  God's  blessing  go  with  ye ! "  exclaim'd  old  Claude, 
*''  Good  Angels  guard  my  girl ! "  and  as  he  spake 
The  tears  stream'd  fast  adown  his  aged  cheeks. 
"  And  if  I  do  not  live  to  see  thee  more. 
As  sure  I  think  I  shall  not, — yet  sometimes 
Remember  thine  old  Uncle.    I  have  loved  thee 
Even  from  thy  childhood,  Joan !  and  I  shall  lose 
The  comfgrt  of  mine  age  in  losing  thee. 
But  God  be  with  thee.  Child  !  " 

Nor  was  the  Maid, 
Though  all  subdued  of  soul,  untroubled  now 
In  that  sad  parting; — but  she  calm'd  herself, 
Painfully  keeping  down  her  heart,  and  said, 
"  Comfort  thyself,  my  Uncle,  with  the  thought 
Of  what  I  am,  and  for  what  enterprise 
Cliosen  from  among  the  people.     Oh !  be  sure 
I  shall  remember  thee,  in  whom  I  found 
A  parent's  love,  when  parents  were  unkind ! 
And  when  the  ominous  broodings  of  my  soul 
Were  scoff 'd  and  made  a  mock  of  by  all  else,  ^ 
Thou  for  thy  love  didst  hear  me  and  believe. 
Shall  I  forget  these  things  ? "  — By  this  Dunois 
Had  arhi'd,  the  steeds  stood  ready  at  the  gate. 
But  then  she  fell  upon  the  old  man's  neck 
And  cried,  "Fray  for  me!  — I  shdl  need  thy 
prayerf ' 


Pray  for  me,  that  I  fall  not  in  my  hour !  ** 
Thereat  awhile,  as  if  some  awful  thought 
Had  overpower 'd  her,  on  his  neck  she  hung ; 
Then  rising  with  flushed  cheek  and  kindling  ejp, 
"  Farewell ! "  quoth  she,  ^  and  live  in  hope !  Anon 
*rhou  shalt  hear  tidings  to  rejoice  thy  heart, 
Tidings  of  joy  for  all,  but  most  for  thee ! 
Be  this  thy  comfort !  '*    The  old  man  received 
Her  last  embrace,  and  weeping  like  a  child, 
Scarcely  through  tears  could  see  them  on  their  steeds 
Spring  up,  and  go  their  way. 

So  on  they  went. 
And  now  along  the  mountain's  winding  path 
Upward  they  journey 'd  slow,  and  now  they  paused 
And  gazed  where  o'er  the  plain  the  stately  towers 
Of  Vaucouleur  arose,  in  distance  seen. 
Dark  and  distinct;  below  its  castled  height. 
Through  fair  and  fertile  pastures,  the  deep  Meose 
RoU'd  glittering  on.    Domremi*s  cottages 
Gleam'd  in  the  sun  hard  by,  white  cottages, 
That  in  the  evening  traveller's  weary  mind 
Had  waken'd  thou^ts  of  comfort  and  of  home. 
Making  him  yearn  for  rest.    But  on  one  spot. 
One  little  spot,  the  Virgin's  eye  was  fizM, 
Her  native  Arc ;  embower 'd  the  hamlet  lay 
Upon  the  forest  edge,  whose  ancient  woods. 
With  all  their  infinite  varieties. 
Now  fbrm'd  a  mass  of  shade.    The  distant  plain 
Rose  on  the  horizon  rich  with  pleasant  groves. 
And  vineyards  in  the  greenest  hue  of  spring, 
And  streams  now  hidden  on  their  winding  way, 
Now  issuing  forth  in  light 

The  Maiden  gazed 
Till  all  grew  dim  upon  her  dizzy  eye. 
"  Oh  what  a  blessed  world  were  this !  *'  she  cried, 
"  But  that  the  great  and  honorable  men 
Have  seized  the  earth,  and  of  the  heritage 
Which  God,  the  Sire  of  aU,  to  all  had  given, 
Disherited  their  brethren !    Happy  those 
Who  in  the  afler  days  shall  live,  when  Time 
Hath  spoken,  and  the  multitude  of  years 
Taught  wisdom  to  mankind  !  —  Unhappy  France  ! 
Fiercer  than  evening  wolves  thy  bitter  foes 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  and  desolate,  and  kill ; 
Long  has  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  groan 
Accused  Heaven's  justice ; — but  the  hour  is  come ! 
God  hath  inclined  his  ear,  hath  heard  the  voice 
Of  mourning,  and  his  anger  is  gone  forth.'* 

Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans, ''  Holy  Maid  ! 

Fain  would  I  know,  if  blameless  I  may  seek 

Such  knowledge,  how  the  heavenly  call  was  heard 

First  in  thy  waken'd  soul ;  nor  deem  in  me 

Aught  idly  curious,  if  of  thy  past  life 

I  ask  the  story.    In  the  hour  of  age, 

If  haply  I  survive  to  see  this  realm 

Delivered,  precious  then  will  be  the  thought 

That  I  have  known  the  delegated  Maid, 

And  heard  from  her  the  wondrous  ways  of  Heaven. 

"  A  simple  tale,"  the  mission'd  Maid  replied ; 
"  Tet  may  it  well  employ  the  journeying  fiiSur, 
And  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  the  past 


ti 
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Th»  Meue,  tittt  in  ha  winding  naxes  ibowa, 

Af  on  the  farther  bank,  the  distuii  iowen 

OfVanoottWnr?  there  in  the  hamlet  Are 

ftfj Other's dweUsng  atanda;'  a  lowly  bat, 

Tet  nought  of  oeedftd  eomfort  did  it  lack, 

for  ia  liorraine  there  lived  no  kinder  Lord 

Thao  old  Sir  Robert,  and  my  father  Jaqtiea 

In  flocks  and  herda  was  rich ;  a  toiling  man, 

Inleat  on  worldly  gaina,  one  in  wboae  heart 

AfiecltOA  bad  no  root.    I  never  knew 

A  ptrent'a  lore;  lor  harah  my  mother  was, 

And  deem*d  the  caie  whioh  in&ncy  demanda 

Iriuofoe,  and  ill-repaid.    Severe  they  were. 

And  woold  have  made  me  fear  them ;  bat  my  aoal 

PoMit'd  the  germ  of  inborn  fortitude. 

And  f  tnbbomly  1  bore  unkind  rebuke 

And  tngty  chaatiaement    Tet  waa  the  voice 

That  ipake  an  lonea  of  tendemeaa  moat  aweet 

To  my  young  heart;  how  have  1  felt  it  leap 

With  traaaport,   when  my   Uncle   Claude   ap- 

proadi*d! 
For  he  would  take  me  on  hia  knee,  and  tell 
Such  wQodiDua  talea  aa  childhood  lovea  to  hear, 
Liateaing  with  eager  eyea  and  open  lipa 
Deroatly  in  attention.    Good  old  man ! 
Oh,  if  1  ever  pour'd  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
UahaUow'd  by  the  grateful  thought  of  him, 
Uethiahj  the  righleoua  winda  would  acatter  it ! 
H»  waa  a  parent  to  me,  and  hia  home 
Wu  aiae,  when  in  advancing  yeara  I  found 
No  peaoe,  no  comfort  in  my  father's  houae. 
With  him  I  paan'd  the  pleaaant  evening  houra, 
B;  day  I  drove  my  ftiher'a  flock  afield,' 
And  thia  wia  happineaa. 

**  Amid  theae  wilda 
Often  to  — «tnfi^y  paature  have  V  driven 
The  flock ;  and  well  I  know  theae  woodland  wilda. 
And  every  boaom'd  vale,  and  valley  atream 
It  dear  to  memory.    1  have  laid  me  down 
Beiide  yon  valley  atream,  that  up  the  ascent 
deoca  senda  the  sound  of  waters  now,  and  watch*d 
The  beek  roll  glittering  to  the  noon-tide  sun. 
And  lisien'd  to  its  ceaaeleas  murmuring, 
Till  aU  waa  hoah'd  and  tnnquil  in  my  aoul, 
nU'd  with  a  atrange  and  undefined  delight 
Tbat  |am*d  acroaa  the  mind  like  summer  clouda 
OfCT  the  vale  at  eve ;  their  fleeting  hues 
The  traveller  eaanot  trace  with  memozy*a  eye, 
Trt  he  rememtbera  well  how  fiiir  they  were, 
HovWeotiloL 

^  In  aolitude  and  peace 
Rne  1  g^w  u^  amid  the  loveliest  scenes 
Of  utpdDuted  nature.    Sweet  it  waa, 
Ai  (he  white  mists  of  morning  roU'd  away, 
T^  tot  the  upland's  wooded  heights  appear 
^htk.  in  the  early  dawn,  and  mark  the  slope  • 
With  gorap-flowers  glowing,  as  the  sun  illamed 
Their  golden  glory  *^  with  his  deepening  light ; 
nrisuat  at  noon  beside  the  vocal  brook 
To  lay  ne  down,  and  watch  the  floating  clouds, 
^ttl  shsfe  Id  ftncy'a  wild  similitudea 
TWir  erer-vasying  forma ;  and  oh  how  sweet ! 
Ti  drive  my  flock  at  evening  to  the  fold, 
Aad  haattn  to  onr  little  hut,  and  hear 
Tie  foiae  oTkindneas  bid  me  welcome  home, 


*'  Amid  the  village  playmates  of  my  youth 

Was  one  whom  nper  years  approved  a  fiiend. 

A  gentle  maid  was  my  poor  Madelon ; 

I  loved  her  aa  a  aister,  and  long  time 

Her  undivided  tenderness  possess'd. 

Until  a  better  and  a  holier  tie 

Gave  her  one  nearer  friend ;  and  then  my  heart 

Partocdc  her  happiness,  for  never  lived 

A  happier  pair  than  Amaud  and  his  wife. 

*'  Lorraine  waa  call'd  to  arms,  and  with  her  youth 
Went  Amaud  to  the  war.    The  mom  was  fair, 
Bright  shone  the  sun,  the  birds  sung  cheerfully. 
And  all  the  fielda  aeem'd  joyous  in  the  spring ) 
But  to  Domremi  wretched  was  that  day, 
For  there  waa  lamentation,  and  the  voice 
Of  anguish,  and  the  deeper  agony 
That  apake  not.    Never  can  my  heart  forget 
The  feelings  that  shot  through  me,  when  the  hom 
Gave  its  laat  call,  and  through  the  castle-gate 
The  banner  moved,  and  from  the  clinging  arma 
Which  hung  on  them,  aa  for  a  last  embrace. 
Sons,  brethren,  husbands,  went 

''  More  frequent  now 
Sought  I  the  converse  of  poor  Madelon, 
For  now  she  needed  friendship's  soothing  voice. 
All  the  long  summer  did  she  live  in  hope 
Of  tidings  from  the  war ;  and  aa  at  eve 
She  with  her  mother  by  the  cottage  door 
Sat  in  the  sunahine,  if  a  tnveller 
Appear'd  at  distance  coming  o'er  the  brow. 
Her  eye  waa  on  him,  and  it  might  be  seen 
By  the  flush'd  cheek  what  thoughta  were  in  her 

heart. 
And  by  the  deadly  paleness  which  ensued, 
How  her  heart  died  within  her.    So  the  daya 
And  weeks  and  months  paaa'd  on ;  and  when  the 

leavea 
Fell  in  the  autumn,  a  moat  painful  hope 
That  reason  own'd  not,  that  with  expectation 
Did  never  cheer  her  aa  ahe  rose  at  mom. 
Still  linger'd  in  her  heart,  and  still  at  ni§;ht 
Made  disappointment  dreadful.    Winter  come. 
But  Amaud  never  from  the  war  retum'd ; 
He  far  away  had  periah'd ;  and  when  late 
The  tidings  of  hia  certain  death  arrived, 
Sore  with  long  anguish  underneath  that  blow 
She  sunk.    Then  would  she  sit  and  think  all  day 
Upon  the  past,  and  talk  of  happiness 
That  never  could  return,  as  though  she  found 
Best  solace  in  the  thoughts  which  minister'd 
To  sorrow :  and  she  loved  to  see  the  sun 
Go  down,  because  another  day  waa  gone. 
And  then  she  might  retire  to  solitude 
And  wakeful  recollections,  or  perchance 
To^sleep  more  wearying  far  than  wokefulnesa, 
Dreams  of  his  safety  atod  return,  and  starts 
Of  agony ;  so  neither  night  nor  day 
Could  she  find  rest,  but  pined  and  pined  away. 

"  DzATH  !  to  the  happy  thou  art  terrible ; 
But  how'the  wretched  love  to  think  of  thee. 
Oh  thou  trae  comforter,  the  friend  of  all 
Who  have  no  firiend  beside  !  "    By  the  sick  bed 
Of  Madelon  I  sat,  when  sure  she  felt 
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The  hour  of  her  deliveniice  drawing  near ; 
I  saw  her  eje  kindle  with  heavenly  hope, 
I  had  her  latest  look  of  earthly  love, 
I  felt  her  hand*!  last  pressure.  —  Son  of  OrleiUis ! 
I  would  not  wish  to  live  to  know  that  hour, 
When  1  could  think  upon  a  dear  friend  dead, 
And  weep  not ;  but  they  are  not  bitter  tears,  — 
Not  painful  now ;  for  Christ  hath  risen,  first  fruits 
Of  them  that  slept ;  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
Meet,  not  again  to  part :  the  grave  hath  lost 
Its  victory. 

^  I  remember,  as  her  bier 
Went  to  the  grave,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft, 
And  soar'd  amid  the  sunshine,  carolling 
So  full  of  joy,  that  to  the  mourner's  ear 
More  moiunfully  than  dirge  or  passing  beU, 
The  joyous  carol  came,  and  made  us  feel 
That  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 
But  man  was  wretched. 

**  Then  my  soul  awoke. 
For  it  had  slumber*d  long  in  happiness, 
And  never  feeling  misery,  never  thought 
What  others  suffer.    I,  as  best  I  might. 
Solaced  the  keen  regxet  of  Elinor ; 
And  much  my  cares  avail'd,  and  much  her  son's. 
On  whom,  the  only  comfort  of  her  age. 
She  centred  now  her  love.    A  younger  birth. 
Aged  nearly  as  myself  was  Theodore, 
An  ardent  youth,  who  with  the  kindest  care 
Had  sooth'd  his  sister's  sorrow.    We  had  knelt 
By  her  death-bed  together,  and  no  bond 
In  closer  union  knits  two  human  hearts 
Than  fellowship  in  grief. 

*^  It  chanced  as  once 
Beside  the  fire  of  Elinor  I  sat. 
The  night  was  comfortless,  the  loud  blast  howl'd, 
And  as  we  drew  around  the  social  hearth, 
We  heard  the  rain  beat  hard.  Driven  by  the  storm 
A  warrior  mark'd  our  distant  taper's  light ', 
We  heapt  the  fire,  and  spread  the  friendly  board. 
'  'T  is  a  rude  night, '   the  stranger  cried :  *  safe 

housed 
Pleasant  it  is  to  hear  the  pelting  rain. 
I  too  could  be  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Resting  my  head  upon  the  lap  of  love, 
But  that  my  countiy  calls.    When  the  winds  roar. 
Remember  sometimes  what  a  soldier  suffers. 
And  think  on  Conrade.' 

**  Theodore  replied, 
*  Success  go  with  thee  !  Something  we  have  known 
Of  war,  and  tasted  its  calamity  ; 
And  I  am  well  content  to  dwell  in  peace. 
Albeit  inglorious,  thanking  the  good  God 
Who  made  me  to  be  happy.' 

^  •  Did  that  God,' 
Cried  Conrade,  *  form  thy  heart  for  happiness, 
When  Desolation  royally  careers 
Over  thy  wretched  country  ?    Did  that  God 
Form  thee  for  Peace  when  Slaughter  is  abroad. 
When  her  brooks  run  with  blood,  and  Rape,  and 

Murder, 
Stalk  through  her  flaming  towns  ?    Live  thou  in 

peace, 
Toung  man !  my  heart  is  human :  I  must  feel 
For  what  my  brethren  suffer.'    While  he  spake 


Such  mingled  passions  character'd  his  fece 
Of  fierce  and  terrible  benevolence, 
That  I  did  tremble  as  I  listen'd  to  him ; 
And  in  my  heart  tumultuous  thoughts  arose 
Of  high  achievements,  indistinct,  and  wild, 
And  vast, — yet  such  they  were  as  made  me  pant 
As  though  by  some  divinity  possess'd. 

**  *'  But  is  there  not  some  duty  due  to  those 
We  love  ? '  said  Theodore ;  *  is  there  an  employ 
More  righteous  than  to  cheer  declining  age. 
And  thus  with  filial  tenderness  repay 
Parental  care .' ' 

it » Hard  is  it,'  Conrade  cried, 

*  Ay,  hard  indeed,  to  part  from  those  we  love ; 
And  I  have  suffer'd  that  severest  pang. 

I  have  left  an  aged  mother ;  I  have  left 
One  upon  whom  my  heart  has  fastened  all 
Its  dearest,  best  affections.    Should  I  live 
Tdl  France  shall  see  the  blessed  hour  of  peace, 
I  shall  return ;  my  heart  will  be  content, 
My  duties  then  vdll  have  been  well  discharged. 
And  I  may  then  be  happy.    There  are  those 
Who  deem  such  thoughts  the  fancies  of  a  mind 
Strict  beyond  measure,  and  were  well  content, 
If  I  should  soften  down  my  rigid  nature 
Even  to  inglorious  ease,  to  honor  me. 
But  pure  of  heart  and  high  in  self-esteem 
I  must  be  honor'd  by  myself:  all  else, 
llie  breath  of  Fame,  is  as  the  unsteady  wind 
Worthless.' 

**  So  saying  from  his  belt  he  took 
The  encumbering  sword.  I  held  it,  listening  to  him, 
And  wistless  what  I  did,  half  from  the  sheath 
Drew  forth  its  glittering  blade.    I  gazed  upon  it. 
And  shuddering,  as  I  touch'd  its  edge,  exclaim  d. 
How  horrible  it  is  with  the  keen  sword 
To  gore  the  finely-fibred  human  frame ! 
I  could  not  strike  a  lamb. 

**  He  answer'd  me, 

*  Maiden,  thou  sayest  well.    I  could  not  strike 
A  lamb ! — But  when  the  merciless  invader 
Spares  not  gray  age,  and  mocks  the  infant's  shriek 
As  it  doth  writhe  upon  his  cursed  lance. 

And  forces  to  his  foul  embrace  the  wife 

Even  where  her  slaughter'd  husband  bleeds  to 

death. 
Almighty  Grod !  I  should  not  be  a  man 
If  I  did  let  one  weak  and  pitiful  feeling 
Make  mine  arm  impotent  to  cleave  him  down. 
Think  well  of  this,  young  man ! '  >'  he  cried,  and  took 
The  hand  of  Theodore ;  'think  well  of  this; 
As  you  are  human,  as  you  hope  to  live 
In  peace,  amid  the  dearest  joys  of  home. 
Think  well  of  this !    Ton  have  a  tender  mother ; 
As  you  do  wish  that  she  may  die  in  peace, 
As  you  would  even  to  madness  agonize 
To  hear  this  maiden  call  on  you  in  vain 
For  help,  and  see  her  dragg'd,  and  hear  her  scream 
In  the  blood-reeking  soldier's  lustful  grasp, 
Think  that  there  are  such  horrors  !  *'  that  even  now. 
Some  city  flames,  and  haply,  as  in  Roan, 
Some  famish'd  babe  on  his  dead  mother's  breast 
Yet  bangs  and  pulls  for  food !  ^*  —  Woe  be  to  thoM 
By  whom  the  evil  comes !    And  woe  to  him,  — 
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For  ntUe  leas  his  guilt,  —  who  dwells  in  peace, 
When  eTery  arm  is  needed  for  the  strife ! ' 

**  When  we  hod  all  betaken  ns  to  rest, 
Sleepless  1  lay,  and  in  my  mind  revolved 
The  high-sonl'd  warrior's  speech.    Then  Madelon 
Rom  in  remembrance ;  over  her  the  grave 
Had  closed ;  her  sorrows  were  not  register'd 
In  the  rolls  of  fame ;  but  when  the  tears  run  down 
TIiP  widow's  cheek,  shall  not  her  cry  be  heard 
In  Heaven  against  the  oppressor  ?  Will  not  God 
In  sunder  smite  the  unmerciful,  and  break 
The  sceptre  of  the  wicked  ?  *^ — Thoughts  like  these 
Posscss'd  my  soul,  till  at  the  break  of  day 
I  ticpt;  nor  did  my  heated  brain  repose 
Even  then }  for  visions,  sent,  as  I  believe, 
Ftom  the  Most  High,  arose.    A  high-towerM-town 
Hemmed  in  and  girt  with  enemies,  I  saw, 
Where  Famine  on  a  heap  of  carcasses, 
Hdf  envious  of  the  unutterable  feast, 
Mark'd  the  gorged  raven  clog  his  beak  with  gore. 
I  tnm'd  me  then  to  the  besieger's  camp. 
And  there  was  revelry  :  a  loud,  lewd  laugh 
Burst  on  mine  ear,  and  I  beheld  the  chie& 
Sit  at  their  feast,  and  plan  the  work  of  death. 
My  sonl  grew  sick  within  me ;  I  look'd  up. 
Reproaching  Heaven,  —  lo !  from  the  clouds  an  arm 
Aj  of  the  avenging  Angel  was  put  forth. 
And  from  his  hand  a  sword,  like  lightning,  fell. 


**  From  thai  night  I  could' feel  my  burden'd  soul 
Heaving  benea^th  incumbent  Deity. 
I  sate  in  silence,  musing  on  the  days 
Tn  come,  unheeding  and  unseeing  all 
Anrand  me,  in  that  dreaminess  of  thought 
Wbrn  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept. 
And  the  mind  alone  is  wakeful.    I  have  heard 
Strange  voices  in  the  evening  wind ;  strange  forms 
Dimly  discovered  throng'd  the  twilight  air. 
I     The  nrighbors  wondcr'd  at  the  sudden  change ; 
I     Thry  call'd  me  crazed ;  and  my  dear  Uncle,  too, 
,     Woald  sit  and  gaze  upon  me  wistfully, 
I     A  heaviness  upon  his  aged  brow, 
{     And  in  his  eye  such  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
SoaM*lime«  misgave  me.    I  had  told  him  all 
The  mighty  future  laboring  in  my  breast, 
Bot  that  the  hoar,  methought,  not  yet  was  come. 


**  At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the  foe 
Wiil'd  in  from  human  help :  thither  all  thoughts, 

'     AQ  hopes  were  tum*d ;  that  bulwark  beaten  down, 
All  were  the  invaders.    Then  my  troubled  soul 
Orv>w  more  disturbed,  and  shunning  every  eye, 
I  Inxvd  to  vrander  where  the  woodland  shade 

I     Wai  deepmt,  there  on  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 
<^ihadawy  vastness,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Thrnb  loud :  anon  I  paused,  anffin  a  state 
Of  hsJf  expectance,  listened  to  the  wind. 

^  There  is  a  fountain  in  the  forest  call'd 
The  FoisBtasn  of  the  Fairies  :'*  when  a  child 
With  a  deKgtitful  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tsif^  nf  tiie  Elfin  tribe  who  on  its  banks 
HnM  midnight  revelry.    An  ancient  oak, 
IV  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside ; 

3 


Alone  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat. 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  little  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deem'd  their  favorite  tree ; 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves,*^ 
And  bask  in  moonshine.   Here  the  Woodman  leads 
His  boy,  and  showing  him  the  green-sward  mark'd 
With  darker  circlets,  says  their  midnight  dance 
Hath  traced  the  rings,  and  bids  him  spare  the  tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
Which  made  it  holy ;  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approached 
Unpunish'd  there.  The  strange  and  fearful  pleasure 
Which  fiird  me  by  that  solitary  spring. 
Ceased  not  in  riper  years  ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight,  and  more  mysterious  awe. 

"  A  blessed  spot !    Oh,  how  my  soul  enjoy'd 
Its  holy  quietness,  with  what  delight 
Escaping  from  mankind  1  hastened  there 
To  solitude  and  freedom  !    Thitherward 
On  a  spring  eve  I  had  betaken  me. 
And  there  I  sat,  and  mark'd  the  deep  red  clouds 
Gather  before  the  wind  —  the  rising  wind. 
Whose  sudden  gusts,  each  wilder  than  the  lost, 
Appear'd  to  rock  my  senses.     Soon  the  night 
DarkenM  around,  and  the  large  rain-drops  fell 
Heavy ;  anon  tempestuously  the  gale 
Swept  o'er  the  wood.    Methought  the  thunder- 
shower 
Fell  with  refreshing  coolness  on  my  head, 
And  the  hoarse  dash  of  waters,  and  the  rush  , 
Of  winds  that  mingled  with  the  forest  roar. 
Mode  a  wild  music.    On  a  rock  I  sat ; 
The  glory  of  the  tempest  fiU'd  my  sold ; 
And  when  the  thunders  peal'd,  and  the  long  flash 
Hung  durable  in  heaven,  and  on  my  sight 
Spread  the  gray  forest,  memory,  thought,  were 
AH  sense  of  self  annihilate,  I  seem'd  [gone,** 

Diffused  into  the  scene. 

"  At  length  a  light 
Approached  the  spring ;  1  saw  my  Uncle  Claude ; 
His  gray  locks  dripping  with  the  midnight  storm. 
He  came,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  cried, 
*  My  Grod  !  my  child  is  safe  ! ' 

**  I  felt  his  words 
Pierce  in  my  heart ;  my  soul  was  overcharged  ', 
I  fell  upon  his  neck  and  told  him  all ; 
God  was  within  me;  as  I  felt,  I  spake, 
And  he  believed. 

**  Ay,  Chieftain  !  and  the  world 
Shall  soon  believe  my  mission ;  for  the  Lord 
Will  raise  up  indignation  and  pour  on't 
His  wrath,  and  they  shall  perish  who  oppress."  ** 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

AiTD  now  beneath  the  horizon  westering  slow 
Had  sunk  the  orb  of  day :  o'er  all  the  vole 
A  purple  softness  spread,  save  where  some  tree 
Its  lengthen'd  shadow  stretch'd,  or  winding  stream 
Mirror'd  the  light  of  Heaven,  still  traced  distinct 
When  twilight  dimly  shrouded  all  beside. 
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A  grateful  coolness  fresfaen'd  the  calm  air, 
And  the  hoane  grasshoppers  their  evening  song 
Sung  shrill  and  ceaseless,*"  as  the  dews  of  night 
Descended.     On  their  way  the  travellera  wend, 
Cheering  the  rood  with  converse,  till  at  length 
They  mark  a  cottage  lamp,  whose  steady  light 
Shone  thoagh  the  lattice ;  thitherward  they  turn. 
There  came  an  old  man  forth ;  his  thin  gray  locks 
Moved  to  the  breeze,  and  on  his  wither'd  face 
The  characters  of  age  were  written  deep. 
Them,  louting  low  with  rustic  courtesy. 
He  welcomed  in ;  on  the  white-ember'd  hearth 
Heapt  up  fresh  fuel,  then  with  friendly  care 
Spread  out  his  homely  board,  and  fill'd  the  bowl 
With  the  red  produce  of  the  vine  that  arch'd 
His  evening  seat ;  they  of  the  plain  repast 
Partook,  and  quaff  'd  tlie  pure  and  pleasant  draught. 

**  Strangers,  your  fare  is  homely,"  siud  their  Host, 
**  But  such  it  is  as  we  poor  countrymen 
Earn  with  our  toil :  in  faith  ye  are  welcome  to  it ! 
I  too  have  borne  a  lance  in  younger  days ; 
And  would  that  I  were  young  again  to  meet 
These  haughty  English  in  the  field  of  fight; 
Such  as  I  was  when  on  tlie  fatal  plain 
Of  Agincourt  I  met  them." 

"Wert  thou  then 
A  sharer  in  that  dreadful  day^s  defeat.' " 
Exclaim'd  the  Bastard.  "  Didst  thou  know  the  Lord 
Of  Orleans.'" 

**  Know  him  ? "  cried  the  veteran, 
^^  I  saw  him  ere  the  bloody  fight  began 
Riding  from  rank  to  rank,  his  beaver  up. 
The  long  lance  quivering  in  his  mighty  grasp. 
His  eye  was  wrathful  to  an  enemy. 
But  for  his  countrymen  it  had  a  smile 
Would  win  all  hearts.   Looking  at  thee.  Sir  Knight, 
Methinks  I  see  faim  now ;  such  was  his  eye, 
Gentle  in  petice,  and  such  his  manly  brow." 

"  No  tongue  but  speaketh  honor  of  that  name ! " 
Exclaimed  Dunois.    '*  Strangers  and  countrymen 
Alike  revered  the  good  and  gallant  Chief. 
His  vassals  like  a  father 'loved  their  Lord; 
His  gates  stood  open  to  the  traveller ; 
The  pilgrim  when  he  saw  his  towers  rejoiced. 
For  he  had  heard  in  other  lands  the  fame 
Of  Orleans.  — And  he  lives  a  prisoner  still ! 
Losing  all  hope  because  my  arm  so  long 
Hath  faU'd  ta  win  his  liberty  ! " 

He  lum'd 
His  head  away,  hiding  the  burning  shame 
Which   flush'd   his  face.     «'  But   he  shall  live, 

Dunois," 
The  mission'd  Maid  replied ;  "  but  he  shall  live 
To  hear  good  tidings ;  hear  of  liberty. 
Of  his  own  liberty,  by  his  brother's  arm 
Achieved  in  well-won  battle.    He  shall  live 
Happy ;  the  memory  of  his  prison'd  years'* 
Shall  heighten  all  his  joys,  and  his  gray  hurs 
Go  to  the  grave  in  peace." 

''I  would  fain  live 
To  see  that  day,"  replied  their  aged  host : 
*'  How  would  my  heart  leap  to  behold  again 
The  gallant,  generous  chiefloin  !  I  fought  by  him, 


When  all  our  hopes  of  victory  were  lost, 

And  down  his  batter'd  arms  the  blood  streamed  fast 

From  many  a  wound.    Like  wolves  they  bemm'd 

us  in. 
Fierce  in  imhoped  for  conquest :  all  around 
Our  dead  and  dying  countrymen  lay  heap'd ; 
Yet  still  he  strove ;  —  I  wonder'd  at  his  valor  t 
There  was  not  one  who  on  that  fatal  day 
Fought  bravelier." 

"  Fatal  was  that  day  to  France," 
Ezclaim'd  the  Bastard  ;  *'  there  Alcn^on  fell, 
Valiant  in  vain  ;  there  D 'Albert,  whose  mad  pride 
Brought  tlie  whole  ruin  on.    There  fell  Brabant, 
Vaudemont,  and  Marie,  and  Bar,  and  Faquenbcrg, 
Our  noblest  warriors  >  the  determin'd  foe 
Fought  for  revenge,  not  hoping  victory. 
Desperately  brave;  ranks  fell  on   ranks  before 

them; 
The  prisoners  of  tliat  shameful  day  out-summ'd 
Their  conquerors !  "  •• 

"  Yet  believe  not,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  That  cowardice  disgraced  tliy  countrymen ! 
They,  by  Uieir  leader's  arrogance  led  on 
With  heedless  fury,  found  all  numbers  vain. 
All  efibrt  fruitless  tliere  ;  and  hadst  thou  seen, 
Skilful  as  brave,  how  Henry's  ready  eye 
Lost  not  a  thicket,  not  a  hillock's  aid ; 
From  his  hersed  bowmen  how  the  arrows  flew® 
Thick  as  the  snow-flakes  and  with  lightning  force  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  such  soldiers,  such  a 

chief. 
Could  never  be  subdued. 

^  But  when  the  field 
Was  won,  and  they  who  had  escaped  the  fight 
Hod  yielded  up  tiieir  arms,  it  was  foul  work 
To  turn  on  tlie  defenceless  prisoners 
The  cruel  sword  of  conquest.*^    Girt  around 
I  to  their  mercy  had  surrendered  me. 
When  lo  !  I  heard  the  dreadful  cry  of  death. 
Not  as  amid  the  fray,  when  man  met  man 
And  in  fair  combat  gave  the  mortal  blow  ; 
Here  tlie  poor  captives,  weaponless  and  bound. 
Saw  tlieir  stern  victors  draw  again  the  sword. 
And  groan'd  and  strove  in  vain  to  free  tlieir  hxuidti 
And  bade  them  think  upon  their  plighted  fiulli. 
And  pray'd  for  mercy  in  the  name  of  God, 
In  vain :  the  King  had  bade  them  massacre. 
And  in  their  helpless  prisoners'  naked  breajsts 
They  drove  the  weapon.    Then  1  look'd  for  deatl 
And  at  that  moment  deaUi  was  terrible,  — 
For  the  heat  of  fight  was  over ;  of  my  home 
I  thought,  and  of  my  wife  and  little  ones 
In  bitterness  of  heart.    But  the  brave  man. 
To  whom  the  chance  of  war  had  made  mc  thrall 
Had  pity,  loosed  my  hands,  and  bade  me  fly. 
It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  tliat  1  should  live 
Childless  and  old  to  think  upon  the  post, 
And  wish  that  I  had  perish'd  ! " 

The  old  man 
Wept  as  he  spake.    "  Ye  may  perhaps  have  hea 
Of  the  hard  siege  that  Roan  so  long  endur*d. 
1  dwelt  there,  strangers ;  I  had  then  a  wife^ 
And  I  had  children  tenderly  beloved. 
Who  I  did  hope  should  cheer  mc  in  old 
And  close  mine  eyes.    The  tale  of  misery 
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Mayhap  were  tedious,  or  I  could  relate 
Mocb  of  that  dreadful  time." 

The  Maid  replied, 
Wishing  of  that  devoted  town  to  hear. 
Thus  then  the  veteran  : 

"  So  by  Heaven  preserved, 
From  the  disastrous  plain  of  Agincouri  ^ 
I  speeded  homewards,  and  abode  in  peace. 
Henry,  as  wise  as  brave,  had  back  to  England** 
Led  his  victorious  army  ',  well  aware 
That  France  was  mighty,  that  her  warlike  sons, 
Imjiotirnt  of  a  foreigner's  command. 
Might  rise  impetuous,  and  with  multitudes 
Tread  down  the  Invaders.    Wisely  he  return'd, 
Kur  our  proud  barons  in  their  private  broils 
Wuted  the  strength  of  France.     I  dwelt  at  home, 
Aod  with  the  little  I  possessed  content, 
2«ivcd  happily.     A  pleasant  sight  it  was 
Tn  sec  my  children,  as  at  eve  I  sat 
Bcopftth  the  vine,  come  clustering  round  my  knee, 
Tl)at  they  might  hear  again  the  oi\-told  tale 
Of  the  dangers  I  had  past :  their  little  eyes 
Wottid  with  such  anxious  eagerness  attend 
T\»  tala  of  life  preserved,  as  made  me  feel 
Liff  tt  value.     My  poor  children !  a  hard  fate 
liid  they  \    Bat  oil  and  bitterly  I  wish 
That  God  had  to  his  mercy  taken  me 
In  childhood,  for  it  is  a  heavy  lot 
To  Unger  out  old  age  in  loneliness ! 

**  Ah  me !  when  war  the  masters  of  mankind. 

Woe  to  the  poor  man !  if  he  sow  his  field. 

He  sltall  not  reap  the  harvest ;  if  he  see 

llm  offypring  rise  around,  his  boding  heart 

Aches  at  the  thought  that  they  are  multiplied 

To  the  cword !    Again  from  England  the  fierce  foe 

Cuie  on  OUT  ravaged  coasts.    In  battle  bold. 

Merciless  in  conquest,  their  victorious  King 

Swtpt  like  the  desolating  tempest  round. 

I>ambieres  submits ;  on  Caen's  subjected  wall 

The  Sag  of  England  vraved.    Roan  still  remained, 

Embattled  Roan,  bulwark  of  Normandy ; 

Nor  unresisted  round  her  massy  walls 

Piich'd  they  their  camp.  1  need  not  tell.  Sir  Knight, 

How  oft  and  boldly  on  the  invading  host 

^*v  burst  with  fierce  assault  impetuous  forth. 

Tot  toany  were  the  warlike  sons  of  Roan.*' 

One  gallant  Citizen  was  famed  o'er  all 

y«r  «hring  hardihood  preeminent, 

Bbjieliard.    He,  gathering  round  his  countrymen. 

With  his  own  courage  kindling  every  breast, 

H«d  made  them  vow  before  Almighty  God  ^ 

SiTet  to  yield  them  to  the  usurping  foe. 

B^orc  the  God  of  Hosts  we  made  the  vow ; 

\jid  we  had  baffled  the  besieging  power, 

llid  not  the  patient  enemy  drawn  round 

His  iiride  iitftrenchments.     From  the  watch-tower's 

lo  vain  with  fi»rful  hearts  along  the  Seine 
We  ftnuti'd  the  eye,  and  every  distant  wave 
Winch  in  the  sunbeam  glitter'd,  fondly  thought 
Tbc  while  sail  of  supply.    Alas !  no  more 
T»fi  while  nil  rose  upon  our  aching  sight ; 
Tit  guarded  was  the  Seine,  and  our  stem  foe 
Had  made  aleagne  with  Famine.*  How  my  heart 


Sunk  in  mo  when  at  night  I  carried  home 
The  scanty  pittance  of  to-morrow's  meal ! 
Tou  know  not,  strangers,  what  it  is  to  see 
The  asking  eye  of  hunger  ! 

"  Still  we  strove. 
Expecting  aid ;  nor  longer  force  to  force. 
Valor  to  valor,  in  the  fight  opposed. 
But  to  the  exasperate  patience  of  tlie  foe, 
Desperate  endurance.^  Though  with  Christian  zeal 
Ursino  would  have  pour'd  the  balm  of  peace 
Into  our  wounds,  Ambition's  ear,  best  pleased 
With  the  war's  clamor  and  the  groan  of  death. 
Was  deaf  to  prayer.     Day  aiXer  day  pass'd  on ; 
We  heard  no  voice  of  comfort.     From  tlie  walls 
Could  we  behold  their  savage  Irish  Kerns,'* 
Ruffians  half-clotlied,  half-human,  half-baptlzed,^ 
Come   with  their  spoil,  mingling  their  hideous 

shouts 
With  moan  of  weary  flocks,  and  piteous  low 
Of  kine  sore-laden,  in  the  mirtliful  camp 
Scattering  abundance ;  while  tlic  loathliest  food 
We  prized  above  all  price ;  while  in  our  streets 
The  dying  groan  of  hunger,  and  tlie  cries 
Of  famishing  infants  echoed,  —  and  we  heard. 
With  the  strange  selfishness  of  misery. 
We  heard,  and  heeded  not. 

"  Thou  wouldst  have  deem'd 
Roan  must  have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice, 
Young  warrior  !  hadst  thou  seen  our  meagre  limbs, 
And  pale  and  shrunken  cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes , 
Tet  still  we  struggled  bravely !     Blanchard  still 
Spake  of  the  obdurate  temper  of  the  foe. 
Of  Harfleur's  wretched  people  driven  out'' 
Houseless  and  destitute,  while  that  stern  King 
Knelt  at  the  altar,  and  witli  impious  prayer'^ 
Gave  God  tlie  glory,  even  while  tlie  blood 
That  he  had  shed  was  reeking  up  to  Heaven. 
He  bade  us  think  what  mercy  they  had  found 
Who  yielded  on  the  plain  of  Aglncourt, 
And  what  tlie  gallant  sons  of  Caen,  by  him 
In  cold  blood  slaughter'd :  ^  then  his  scanty  food 
Sharing  with  the  most  wretched^  he  would  bid  us 
Bear  with  our  miseries  manfully. 

"Tljuspress'd, 
Lest  all  should  perish  thus,  our  chiefs  decreed 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old. 
All  who  were  useless  in  the  work  of  war. 
Should  forth  and  take  tlieir  fortune.    Age,  that 

makes 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  distant  years 
Like  a  half-remember'd  dream,  jet  on  my  heart 
Leaves  deep  impress'd  the  horrors  of  that  hour. 
Then  as  our  widow-wives  clung  round  our  necks, 
And  the  deep  sob  of  anguish  interrupted 
The  prayer  of  porting,  even  the  pious  priest 
As  he  implored  his  God  to  strengthen  us. 
And  told  us  we  should  meet  again  in  Heaven, 
He  groan'd  and  curs'd  in  bitterness  of  heart'* 
That  merciless  King.    The  wretched  crowd  pass'd 

on; 
My  wife  —  my  children  —  tlirough  the  gates  they 

pass'd, 
Then  the  gates  closed — Would  I  were  in  my 

grave, 
That  I  might  lose  remembrance ! 
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"  What  is  man 
That  he  can  hear  the  groan  of  wretchedness 
And  feel  no  fleshly  pang !    Why  did  the  AlUGood 
Create  these  warrior  scourges  of  mankind, 
These  who  delight  in  slaughter?    I  did  think 
There  was  not  on  this  earth  a  heart  so  hard 
Could  hear  a  famishM  woman  ask  for  food, 
And  feel  no  pity.    As  the  outcast  train 
Drew  near,  relentless  Henry  bade  his  troops 
Drive  back  the  miserable  multitude.^ 
They  drove  them  to  the  walls ;  —  it  was  the  depth 
Of  winter,  —  we  had  no  relief  to  grant. 
The  aged  ones  groanM  to  our  foe  in  vain, 
The  mother  pleaded  for  her  dying  child, 
And  they  felt  no  remorse !  " 

The  missioned  Maid 
Rose  from  her  seat,  —  **  The  old  and  the  infirm, 
The  mother  and  her  babes  I  —  and  yet  no  lightning 
Blasted  this  man ! " 

"  Aye,  Lady,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  And  when  we  sent  the  herald  to  implore 
His  mercy  ^  on  the  helpless,  his  stem  face 
Assumed  a  sterner  smile  of  callous  scorn, 
And  he  replied  in  mockery.    On  the  wall 
I  stood  and  watched  the  miserable  outcasts, 
And  every  moment  thought  that  Henry's  heart, 
Hard  as  it  was,  would  melt.    All  night  I  stood,  — 
Their  deep  groans  came  upon  the  midnight  gale ; 
Fainter  tliey  grew,  for  the  cold  wintry  wind 
Blew  bleak ,  fainter  they  grew,  and  at  the  last 
All  was  still,  save  that  ever  and  anon 
Some  mother  raised  o'er  her  expiring  child 
i  cry  of  frenzy  ing  anguish.* 

"  From  that  hour 
On  all  the  busy  turmoil  of  the  world 
I  looked  with  strange  indifference ;  bearing  want 
With  the  sick  patience  of  a  mind  worn  out. 
Nor  when  the  traitor  yielded  up  our  town*° 
Aught  heeded  I  as  through  our  ruin'd  streets, 
Through  putrid  heaps  of  famished  carcasses. 
The  pomp  of  triumph  paj»*d.     One  pang  alone 
I  felt,  when  by  that  cruel  King's  command 
The  gallant  Blanchard  died :  *^  calmly  he  died, 
And  as  he  bow*d  beneath  the  axe,  thank'd  God 
That  he  had  done  his  duty. 

"  I  survive, 
A  solitary,  friendless,  wretched  one. 
Knowing  no  joy  save  in  the  certain  hope 
That  I  shall  soon  be  gather'd  to  my  sires, 
And  soon  repose,  tliere  where  the  wicked  cease  ** 
From  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

"  And  happy,"  cried  the  delegated  Maid, 
'*  And  happy  they  who  in  that  holy  faith 
Bow  meekly  to  the  rod !    A  little  while 
Shall  they  endure  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  injustice  of  the  great :  a  little  while 
Though  shelterless  they  feel  the  wintry  wind, 
The  wind  shall  whistle  o'er  their  turf-grown  grave. 
And  all  be  peace  below.    But  woe  to  those. 
Woe  to  the  Mighty  Ones  who  send  abroad 
Their  ministers  of  death,  and  give  to  Fury 
The  flaming  firebrand ;  these  indeed  shall  live 
The  heroes  of  the  wandering  minstrel's  song; 
But  they  have  their  reward ;  the  innocent  blood 


Steams  up  to  Heaven  against  them :  God  shall  heai 
The  widow's  groan." 

"I  saw  him,"  Bertram  cried, 
"  Henry  of  Agincourt,  this  mighty  King, 
Go  to  his  grave.    The  long  procession  pasa'd 
Slowly  from  town  to  town,  and  when  I  heard 
The  deep-toned  dirge,  and  saw  the  banners  wave 
A  pompous  shade ,^  and  the  tall  torches  cast 
In  the  mid-day  sun  a  dim  and  gloomy  light,^ 
I  thought  what  he  had  been  on  cartli  who  now 
Was  gone  to  his  account,  and  blest  my  God 
I  was  not  such  as  he  I " 

So  spake  the  old  man. 
And  then  his  guests  betook  them  to  repose. 


THE   THIRD  BOOK. 

Fair  dawn'd  the  morning,  and  the  early  sun 
Pour'd  on  the  latticed  cot  a  cheerful  gleam, 
And  up  the  travellers  rose,  and  on  their  way 
Hasten 'd,  their  dangerous  way,**  through  fertile 

tracts 
Laid  waste  by  war.    They  pass'd  the  Auxerrois  *, 
The  autumnal  rains  had  beaten  to  the  earth *^ 
The  unreap'd  harvest ;  from  the  village  church 
So  even-song  bell  was  heard ;  Uic  shepherd's  dog 
Prey'd  on  the  scatter'd  flock,  for  there  was  now 
No  hand  to  feed  him,  and  upon  the  hearth 
Where  he  had  slumber'd  at  his  master's  feet 
Weeds  grew  and  reptiles  crawl'd.     Or  if  they  found 
Sometimes  a  welcome,  those  who  welcomed  tliciu 
Were  old  and  helpless  creatures,  lingering  there 
Where  they  were  born,  and  where  they  wish'd  to 

die, 
The  place  being  all  that  they  had  lefl  to  love. 
They  pass'd  the  Yonne,  they  pass'd  the  rapid  Loire, 
Still  urging  on  their  way  with  cautious  speed, 
Shunning  Auxerre,  and  Bar's  embattled  wall, 
And  Romorantin's  towers. 

So  journeying  on, 
Fast  by  a  spring,  which  welling  at  his  feet 
With  many  a  winding  crept  along  the  mead, 
A  Knight  they  saw,  who  tliere  at  his  repast 
Let  the  west  wind  play  round  his  ungirt  brow. 
Approaching  near,  the  Bastard  recognized 
That  faitliful  friend  of  Orleans,  the  brave  chief 
Du  Chastel ;  and  their  mutual  greeting  pass'd. 
They  on  the  streamlet's  mossy  bank  reclined 
Beside  him,  and  his  frugal  fare  partook. 
And  drank  the  nmning  waters. 

"  Art  thou  bouni 
For   the   Court,  Dunois?"   exclaim'd    the    age 

Knight ; 
^*  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  far  away,  shut  up 
In  Orleans,  where  her  valiant  sons  the  siege 
Right  loyally  endure !  " 

"I  left  the  town/' 
Dunois  replied,  "  thinking  that  my  prompt  sprr-tj 
Might  seize  the  enemy's  stores,  and  with  fresh  for< 
Reenter.    Fastolffe's  better  fate  prevail 'd/^ 
And  from  the  field  of  shame  my  maddening  hers 
Bore  me,  an  arrow  having  pierced  his  flank. 
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Vfam  oat  and  faint  with  that  day's  dan^rous  toil, 

31/  diiep  wounds  bleeding,  vainly  with  weak  hand 

I  check'd  the  powerless  rein.    Nor  aught  avail'd 

When  heal'd  at  length,  defeated  and  alone 

Again  to  enter  Orleans.    In  Lorraine 

1  sought  to  raise  new  powers,  and  now  returned 

With  strangest  and  most  unexpected  aid. 

Sent  by  high  Heaven,  I  seek  the  Ck>urt,  and  thence 

To  that  bekagner'd  town  shall  lead  such  force, 

Tluit  the  proud  English  in  their  fields  of  blood 

SliAll  perish/' 

"I  too,"  Tanncguy  reply 'd, 
In  the  field  of  battle  once  again  perchance 
May  serve  my  royal  Master ;  in  his  cause 
My  youth  adventur'd  much,  nor  can  my  age 
Fmd  better  close  than  in  the  clang  of  arms 
To  die  for  him  whom  1  have  lived  to  serve  .^ 
Thoa  art  for  the  Court.  Son  of  the  Chief  I  loved ! 
B«  wise  by  my  experience.    He  who  seeks 
Court'fiivor,  ventures  like  a  boy  who  leans 
Over  the  brink  of  some  high  precipice 
To  reach  the  o'erhanging  fruit.^    Thou  seest  me 

here 
A  btnish'd  man,  Dunois !  ^  so  to  appease 
Richemont,  who,  jealous  of  the  royal  ear, 
Withmtdnight  murder  leagues,  and  down  the  Loire 
Sends  the  black  carcass  of  his  strangled  foe.^* 
Nov  confident  of  strength,  at  the  King's  feet 
Ht  itabs  the  King's  best  friends,  and  then  demands, 
K»  with  a  conqueror*s  imperious  tone. 
The  post  of  honor.    Son  of  that  good  Duke 
\Miote  death  my  arm  avenged,"  may  all  thy  days 
Bt:  b^py ',  serve  thy  country  in  the  field, 
fittt  in  the  hour  of  peace  amid  thy  friends 
DwtU  thou  without  ambition." 

So  he  spake. 
Bat  when  the  Bastard  told  his  wondrous  tale, 
How  interposing  Heaven  had  its  high  aid 
Voochsafed  to  France,  the  old  man's  eyes  flaah'd 

Ami  nnng  from  the  bank,  his  ready  steed 
Thai  grated  tieside  he  mounted.  '^Farewell,  friend, 
.lid  thott,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven ! "  he  cried. 
*"  I  fQ  to  do  my  part,  and  we  shall  meet 
At  Orkniift/*     Saying  thus,  he  spurr'd  away. 
TVy  jonvncy  on  their  way  till  Chinon's  towers 
Ihw  00  the  distant  view ;  the  royal  seat 
Of  Chaiies,  while  Paris  with  her  servile  sons, 
A  headilnng,  mutable,  ferocious  race, 
Bnr'd  to  the  invader's  yoke ;  City  even  then 
Abope  all  Cities  noted  for  dire  deeds ! 
Trtdoom'd  to  be  the  scene  of  blacker  guilt, 
Oppruhiy  more  enduring,  crimes  that  call'd 
''or  beavier  vengeance,  than  in  those  dark  days 
H'hpn  the  Borgundian  faction  fill'd  thy  streets 
With  carnage.*'    Twice  hast  thou  since  then  been 


A  bcrrorr  and  a  warning  to  all  lands ; 

^'Wn  ktngly  power  conspired  with  papal  crafl 

To  fiUft  and  perpetrate  that  massacre, 

^ch  oritlver  change  of  kalendar,  nor  lapse 

Of  fine,  ghaQ  hide  from  memory,  or  efface; 

KtA  wbfin  in  more  enlighten'd  days, — so  deem'd, 

^  vaaoled, — the  afitonish'd  nations  saw 

A  pevpfe,  la  their  own  devices  lefl, 


Therefore  as  by  judicial  fren/y  stricken, 
Lawless  and  godless,  fill  the  whole  wide  realm 
Witli  terror,  and  with  wickf>dness  and  woe,  — 
A  more  astounding  judgment  than  when  Heaven 
Shower 'd  on  tlie  cities  of  the  accursed  plain 
Its  fire  and  sulphur  down. 

In  Paris  now 
The  Invader  triumph 'd.    On  an  infant's  head 
Had  Bedford  plziced  the  crown  of  Charlemagne, 
And  factious  nobles  bow'd  the  subject  knee, 
And  own'd  an  English  infant  for  their  King, 
False  to  their  own  liege  Lord. 

"  Beloved  of  Heaven.* 
Then  said  the  Son  of  Orleans  to  ^Mlaid, 
*^  Lo  these  tlie  walls  of  Chinon,  tflBie  abode 
Of  Charles  our  monarch.    Here  in  revelry 
He  of  his  armies  vanquish'd,  his  fair  towns 
Subdued,  hears  careless  and  prolongs  the  dance. 
And  little  marvel  I  that  to  the  cares 
Of  empire  still  he  turns  the  unwilling  ear. 
For  loss  on  loss,  defeat  upon  defeat, 
His  strong  holds  taken,  and  his  bravest  Chiefs 
Or  slain  or  captured,  and  the  hopes  of  youth 
All  blasted,  have  subdued  the  royal  mind 
Undisciplined  in  Fortitude's  stern  school. 
So  may  thy  voice  arouse  his  sleeping  virtue ! 


If 


The  missioned  Maid  replied,  "  Do  thou,  Dunots, 
Announce  my  mission  to  the  royal  car. 
1  on  the  river's  winding  bank  the  while 
Will  roam,  collecting  for  the  interview 
My  thoughts,  though  firm,  yet  troubled.    Who 

essays 
Achievements  of  great  import  will  perforce 
Feel  tho  heart  heave ;  and  in  my  breast  I  own 
Such  perturbation." 

On  the  banks  of  Vienne 
Devious  the  Damsel  tum'd,  while  tlirough  the  gate 
The  Son  of  Orleans  press'd  with  hasty  step 
To  seek  the  King.    Him  from  tlie  public  view 
He  found  secluded  with  his  blameless  Queen, 
And  his  partaker  of  the  unlawful  bed, 
Tlie  lofty-minded  Agnes. 

"Son  of  Orleans!" 
So  as  he  enter'd  cried  the  haughty  fair, 
"  Thou  art  well  come  to  witness  the  disgrace, 
The  weak,  unmanly,  base  despondency 
Of  this  tliy  Sovereign  Liege.    He  will  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny  and  fly  the  war ! 
Go  then,  unworthy  of  thy  rank !  retreat 
To  distant  Dauphiny,^  and  fly  the  war. 
Recreant  from  battle  !    I  will  not  partake 
A  fugitive's  fate ;  when  thou  hast  lost  thy  crown 
Thou  losest  Agnes.  —  Do'st  not  blush,  Dunois ! 
To  bleed  in  combat  for  a  Prince  like  this, 
Fit  only,  like  the  Merovingian  race 
On  a  May  morning  deck'd  with  flowcrs,'''to  mount 
His  gay-bedizen'd  car,  and  ride  abroad 
And  make  the  multitude  a  holiday. 
Go,  Charles !  and  hide  thee  in  a  woman's  garb, 
And  tliese  long  locks  will  not  disgrace  thee  then  !  "  *^ 

"  Nay,  Agnes ! "  Charles  replied,  "  reproach  me 
not! 
I  have  enough  of  sorrow.    Look  around, 
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See  this  fair  country  ravaged  by  the  foe, 

My  strong  holds  taken,  and  ray  bravest  friends 

Fallen  in  the  field,  or  captives  far  away. 

Dead  is  the  Douglas ;  cold  thy  gallant  heart, 

Illustrious  Buchan !  ye  from  Scotland's  hills, 

Not  mindless  of  your  old  ally  distress'd. 

Came  to  his  succor ;  in  this  c^use  ye  fought ; 

For  him  ye  perish'd.    Rash,  impetuous  Narbonne  ! 

Thy  mangled  corse  waves  to  the  winds  of  Heaven." 

Cold,  Graville,  is  thy  sinewy  arm  in  death; 

Fallen  is  Ventadaur ;  silent  in  the  grave 

Rambouillet  sleeps.    Bretagne*s  unfaithful  chief 

Leagues  wit^jtf  foes ;  and  Richcmont,^  or  in  arms 

Defies  my  iK^|Pcontrol,  or  from  my  side, 

A  friend  more  dreaded  than  the  enemy. 

Scares  my  best  servants  with  the  assassin's  sword. 

Soon  must  beleaguer'd  Orleans  fall.  —  But  now 

A  truce  to  these  sad  thoughts  !     We  are  not  yet 

So  utterly  despoil'd  but  we  can  spread 

The  friendly  board,  and  giving  thee,  Dunois, 

Such  welcome  aa  befits  tliy  father's  son. 

Win  from  our  public  cares  a  day  for  joy." 

Dunois  replied,  "  So  may  tliy  future  years 
Pass  from  misfortune  free,  as  all  these  ills 
Shall  vanish  like  a  vision  of  the  night ! 
I  come  to  thee  the  joyful  messenger 
Of  aid  from  Heaven  ;  for  Heaven  hath  delegated 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France. 
That  holy  Maiden  asks  an  audience  now ; 
And  when  she  promises  miraculous  things, 
I  feel  it  is  not  possible  to  hear 
And  disbelieve." 

A6tonish'd  by  his  speech 
Stood  Charles.     '*  At  one  of  meaner  estimation 
I  should  have  smiled,  Dunois,"  tlie  King  replied ; 
'^  But  thy  known  worth,  and  the  tried  loyalty 
Of  thy  father's  house,  compel  me  even  to  this 
To  lend  a  serious  ear.    A  woman  sent 
To  rescue  us,  when  all  our  strength  hath  fail'd  ! 
A  humble  Maiden  to  deliver  France  ! 
One  whom  it  were  not  possible  to  hear. 
And  disbelieve  !  —  Dunois,  ill  now  beseems 
Aught  wild  and  hazardous.     And  yet  our  state 
Being  what  it  is,  by  miracle  alone 
Deliverance  can  be  hoped  for.     Is  my  person 
Known  to  this  woman .'  " 

"  That  it  cannot  be, 
Unless  it  be  by  miracle  made  known," 
Dunois  replied ;  '*  for  she  hath  never  left 
Her  native  hamlet  in  Lorraine  till  now." 

"  Here  then,"  rejoin'd  the  King,  "  we  have  a  test 
Easy,  and  safe  withal.     Abide  thou  here  ; 
And  hither  by  a  speedy  messenger 
Summon  the  Prophetess.     Upon  the  throne 
Let  some  one  take  his  seat  and  personate 
My  presence,  while  I  mingle  in  the  train. 
If  she  indeed  be  by  the  Spirit  moved. 
That  Spirit,  certes,  will  direct  her  eyes 
To  the  true  Prince  whom  she  is  sent  to  serve  : 
But  if  she  prove,  as  likeliest  we  must  deem, 
One  by  her  own  imaginations  crazed. 
Thus  failing  and  convinced,  she  may  retorn 
Unblamed  to  her  obscurity,  and  we 


Be  spared  the  shame  of  fartlier  loss  incurr'd 

By  credulous  faith.  Well  might  the  English  scoff,* 

If  on  a  frantic  woman  we  should  rest 

Our  last  reliance."     Thus  the  King  resolved. 

And  with  a  faitli  half-faJtering  at  the  proof, 

Dunois  despatch'd  a  messenger,  to  seek 

Beside  the  banks  of  Vienne,  the  mission'd  Maid. 

Soon  is  the  court  convened  :  the  jewell'd  crown 
Shines  on  a  courtier's  head.    Amid  the  train 
The  Monarch  undistinguish'd  takes  his  place, 
Expectant  of  the  event.    The  Virgin  comes. 
And  as  the  Bastard  led  her  to  the  throne, 
Quick  glancing  o*er  the  mimic  Majesty, 
Witli  gesture  and  with  look  like  one  inspired, 
She  fix'd  her  eye  on  Charles :«  "Thou  art  the 

King ! " 
Then  in  a  tone  that  thrilVd  all  hearts,  pursued ; 
"  I  come  tlie  appointed  Minister  of  Heaven, 
To  wield  a  sword  before  whose  fated  edge, 
Far,  far  from  Orleans  shall  tlie  English  wolves 
Speed  tlieir  disastrous  flight.  Monarch  of  France  ! 
Send  thou  the  tidings  over  all  tlie  realm, 
Great  tidings  of  deliverance  and  of  joy  j 
The  Maid  is  come,  the  mission 'd  Maid,  whose  hand 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  walls  of  Rheims 
Crown  thee,  anointed  King."** 

In  wonder  mute 
The  courtiers  heard.  Astonish 'd  Charles  ezclaim'd, 
"  This  is  indeed  the  agency  of  Heaven  ! 
Hard,  Maiden,  were  I  of  belief,"  he  said, 
**  Did  I  not  now,  with  full  and  confirm'd  faith. 
Receive  thee  as  a  Prophetess  raised  up 
For  our  deliverance.     Therefore,  not  in  doubt 
Of  Providence  or  thee  do  I  delay 
At  once  to  marshal  our  brave  countrymen 
Beneath  thy  banner ;  but  to  satisfy 
Those  who  at  distance  from  tliis  most  clear  proot 
Might  hear  and  disbelieve,  or  yield  at  best 
A  cold  assent.     These  fully  to  confirm. 
And  more  to  make  thy  calling  manifest. 
Forthwith  with  all  due  speed  I  will  convene 
The  Doctors  of  Theology,**  wise  men. 
And  learned  in  the  mysteries  of  Heaven. 
By  them  tliy  mission  studied  and  approved. 
As  needs  it  must,  their  sanction  to  all  minda 
Will  bring  conviction,  and  the  sure  belief 
Lead  on  thy  favor'd  troops  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Surpassing  human  possibility." 

Well  plcas'd  the  Maiden  heard.    Her  the  Kin^ 
leads 
From  the  disbanding  throng,  meantime  to  dwell 
With  Mary.     Watchful  for  her  Lord's  return 
She  sat  with  Agnes ;  Agnes  proud  of  heart, 
Majestically  fair,  whose  large  full  eye 
Or  flashing  anger,  or  with  scornful  scowl 
Too  oft  deform'd  her  beauty.     Yet  with  her 
The  lawless  idol  of  tlie  Monarch's  heart. 
The  Queen,  obedient  to  her  husband's  will. 
Dwelt  meekly  in  accord.    With  them  the  Maid 
Was  left  to  sojourn  )  by  tlic  gentle  Queen. 
W^ith  cordial  affability  received  ; 
By  Agnes  courteously,  whose  outward  show 
Of  graciousness  concealed  on  inward  awe. 
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For  while  she  hoped  and  troBted  through  her  means 
CfasrSes  should  be  reCstablish'd  in  his  realm, 
She  felt  rebuked  before  her. 

Through  the  land 
Meanttme  the  King's  convoking  voice  went  forth, 
And  (torn  their  palaces  and  monasteries 
The  theologians  came,  men  who  had  grown 
in  midnight  studies  gray  ;  Prelates,  and  Priests, 
Ajid  Doctors:    teachers   grave,  and  with   great 

names, 
Seraphic,  Subtile,  or  Irrefragable, 
B/  their  admiring  scholars  dignified. 

They  met  convened  at  Chinon,  to  the  place 
Of  judgment,  in  St  Katharine's  fane  assign'd. 
The  floor  with  many  a  monumental  stone 
Was  spread,  and  braas-ensculptured  effigies 
Of  holy  abbots  honor'd  in  their  day. 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down.  The  branching  arms 
Of  many  a  ponderous  pillar  met  aloft, 
Wicath'd  on  the  roof  emboss'd.    Through  storied 

ptnet 
Of  high  arch'd  ifindows  came  the  tinctured  light ; 
Pure  water  in  a  font  beneath  reflects 
Tbf  maay-color'd  rays ;  around  that  font 
The  Withers  stand,  and  there  with  rites  ordain'd 
And  signs  symbolic  strew  the  hallowing  salt, 
Wherewith  the  limpid  water,  consecrate. 
So  taught  the  Church,  became  a  spell  approved 
Aftinst  the  fiends  of  Satan's  fallen  crew ; 
A  licit  spell  of  mightier  pot»by 
Than  e'er  the  hell-hags  taught  in  Thessaly ; 
Or  they  who  sitting  on  the  rifled  grave. 
By  the  Uoe  tomb-fire's  lurid  light  dim  seen, 
Share  with  the  Gouls  their  banquet. 

This  perform'd, 
The  Maid  is  summon'd.    Round  the  sacred  font, 
Shrk'd  with  the  mystic  tonsure  and  enrobed 
In  noed  vests,  a  venerable  train, 
Thej  stand.    The  delegated  Maid  obeys 
Their  sommons.     As  she  came,  a  blush  suffused 
H<^r  pallid  cheeky  such  as  might  well  beseem 
Otm*  mindful  still  of  maiden  modesty, 
IWgb  lo  her  mission  true.    Before  the  train 
la  fpTeient  silence  waiting  their  sage  will. 
With  half«avcrted  eye  she  stood  composed. 
So  ha^e  I  seen  a  single  snow-drop  rise 
Affliil  ihe  russet  leaves  that  hide  the  earth 
Ifl  evly  spring,  00  seen  it  gently  bend 
In  modest  lorelinesa  alone  amid 
Toe  waste  of  winter. 

By  the  Maiden's  side 
IV  84a  of  Orleans  stood,  prepared  to  vouch 
Tbil  wbtn  on  Charles  the  Maiden's  eye  had  fix'd. 
Aft  ird  by  power  miraculous,  no  fraud, 
^v  joggling  artifice  of  secret  sign 
Utwsmhhd  inspiration.    As  he  stood 
St«^(d9y  viewing  the  mysterious  rites. 
Thus  lo  the  attentive  Maid  the  President 
^rrwtly  spake. 

"If  any  fiend  of  Hell 
Ltrk  in  thy  bosom,  so  to  prompt  the  vaunt 
'K  ttiipira^ati,  and  to  mock  the  power 
Of  Gfd  sad  holy  Church,  thus  by  the  virtue 
Of  wvter  hallowed  in  the  name  of  God 


Adjure  I  that  foul  spirit  to  depart 
From  his  deluded  prey." 

Slowly  he  spake. 
And  sprinkled  water  on  the  virgin's  face. 
Indignant  at  the  unworthy  charge,  Uie  Maid 
Felt  her  cheek  flush  ;  but  soon,  tlie  transient  glow 
Fading,  she  answer'd  meek. 

"Most  holy  Sires, 
Ye  reverend  Fathers  of  tlie  Christian  church, 
Most  catholic !  I  stand  before  you  here 
A  poor  weak  woman ;  of  the  grace  vouchsafed. 
How  far  unworthy,  conscious ;  yet  tliough  mean, 
Innocent  of  fraud,  and  call'd  by  Heaven  to  be 
Its  minister  of  aid.     Stranrre  voices  heard, 
The  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night. 
And  feelings  which  I  may  not  dare  to  doubt. 
These  portents  make  me  certain  of  the  Grod 
Within  me ;  He  who  to  these  eyes  reveal 'd 
My  royal  Master,  mingled  with  the  crowd 
And  never  seen  till  then.     Such  evidence 
Given  to  my  mission  thus,  and  thus  confirm'd 
By  public  attestation,  more  to  say, 
Methinks,  would  little  boot,  —  and  less  become 
A  silly  Maid." 

^'  Thou  speakest,"  said  the  Priest, 
"  Of  dark  and  shadowing  visions  of  the  night. 
Canst  thou  remember.  Maid,  what  vision  first 
Seem'd  more  than  fancy's  shaping  ?    From  such 

tale. 
Minutely  told  with  accurate  circumstance. 
Some  judgment  might  be  form'd." 

The  Maid  replied : 
"  Amid  the  mountain  valleys  I  had  driven 
My  father's  flock.    The  eve  yfza  drawing  on. 
When  by  a  sudden  storm  surprised,  I  sought 
A  chapel's  neighboring  shelter ;  ruin'd  now. 
But  I  remember  when  its  vesper  bell 
Was  heard  among  the  hills,  a  pleasant  sound. 
That  made  me  pause  upon  my  homeward  road. 
Awakening  in  me  comfortable  thoughts 
Of  holiness.    The  unsparing  soldiery 
Had  sack'd  the  hamlet  near,  and  none  was  left 
Duly  at  sacred  seasons  to  attend 
St.  Agnes'  chapel.*'    In  the  desolate  pile 
I  drove  my  flock,  with  no  irreverent  thoughts. 
Nor  mindless  that  the  place  on  which  I  trod 
Was  holy  ground.    It  was  a  fearful  night ! 
Devoutly  to  the  virgin  Saint  I  pray'd. 
Then  heap'd  the  witlicr'd  leaves  which  autumn 

winds 
Had  drifted  in,  and  laid  me  down  upon  them. 
And  sure  I  think  I  slept.     But  so  it  was 
That,  in  the  dead  of  night.  Saint  Agnes  stood 
Before  mine  eyes,  such  and  so  beautiful 
As  when,  amid  the  house  of  wickedness. 
The  Power  whom  with  such  fervent  love  she  served 
Veil'd  her  with  glory.**    And  I  saw  her  point 
To  the  moss-grown  altar,  and  the  crucifix 
Half  hid  by  weeds  and  grass ;  —  and  then  1  thought 
I  could  have  wither'd  armies  with  a  look. 
For  from  the  present  Saint  such  divine  power 
I  felt  infused  —  'Twas  but  a  dream  perhaps. 
And  yet  methought  that  when  a  louder  peal 
Burst  o'er  the  roof,  and  all  was  left  again 
Utterly  dark,  the  bodily  sense  was  clear 
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And  accurate  in  every  circumstance 
Of  time  and  place." 

Attentive  to  her  words 
Thus  the  Priest  answer'd : 

'^  Brethren,  ye  have  heard 
The  woman's  tale.    Behoves  us  now  to  ask 
Whether  of  holy  Church  a  duteous  child 
Before  our  court  appears,  so  not  unlike 
Heaven  might  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracle ; 
Or  misbelieving  heretic,  whose  thoughts. 
Erring  and  vain,  easily  might  stray  beyond 
All  reason,  and  conceit  strange  dreams  and  signs 
Impossible.    Say,  woman,  from  thy  youth 
Hast  thou,  as  rightly  mother  Church  demands, 
Confess'd  at  stated  times  thy  secret  sins, 
And,  from  the  priestly  power  conferred  by  Heaven, 
Sought  absolution? " 

"Father,"  she  replied, 
f^  The  forms  of  worship  in  mine  earlier  years 
Waked  my  young  mind  to  artificial  awe, 
And  made  me  fear  my  God.    Warm  with  the  glow 
Of  health  and  exercise,  whene'er  I  pass*d 
The  threshold  of  the  house  of  prayer,  1  felt 
A  cold  damp  chill  me ;  1  beheld  the  tapers 
That  with  a  pale  and  feeble  glimmering 
Dinmi'd  the  noon-light ;  1  heard  the  solemn  mass. 
And  with  strange  feelings  and  mysterious  dread 
Telling  my  beads,  gave  to  the  mystic  prayers 
Devoutest  meaning.    Oflen  when  I  saw 
The  pictured  flames  writhe  round  a  penanced  soul, 
I  knelt  in  fear  before  the  Crucifix, 
And  wept  and  pray'd,  and  trembled,  and  adored 
A  God  of  Terrors.    But  in  riper  years. 
When  as  my  soul  grew  strong  in  solitude, 
I  saw  the  eternal  energy  pervade 
The  boundless  range  of  nature,  with  the  sun 
Pour  life  and  radiance  from  his  flamy  path. 
And  on  the  lowliest  floweret  of  the  field 
The  kindly  dew-drops  shed.    And  then  I  felt 
That  He  who  form'd  this  goodly  frame  of  things 
Must  needs  be  good,  and  with  a  Father's  name 
I  call'd  on  Him,  and  from  my  burden'd  heart 
Pour'd  out  the  yearnings  of  unmingled  love. 
Methinks  it  is  not  strange  then,  that  I  fled 
The  house  of  prayer,  and  made  the  lonely  grove 
My  temple,  at  the  foot  of  some  old  oak 
Watching  the  little  tribes  that  had  tlieir  world 
Within  its  mossy  bark ;  or  laid  me  down 
Beside  the  rivulet  whose  murmuring 
Was  silence  to  my  soul,*^  and  mark'd  the  swarm 
Whose  lightrcdged  shadows  on  the  bedded  sand 
Mirror'd  their  mazy  sports,  —  the  insect  hum, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds 
Making  a  holy  music  to  mine  ear : 
Oh  !  was  it  strange,  if  for  such  scenes  as  these. 
Such  deep  devoutness,  such  intense  delight 
Of  quiet  adoration,  I  forsook 
The  house  of  worship  ?  strange  that  when  1  felt 
How  God  had  made  my  spirit  quick  to  feel 
And  love  whate'er  was  beautiful  and  good, 
And  from  aught  evil  and  deform'd  to  shrink 
Even  as  with  instinct ;  —  father  !  was  it  strange 
That  in  my  heart  I  had  no  thought  of  sin. 
And  did  not  need  forgiveness  ? " 

As  she  spake 


The  Doctors  stood  astoniah'd,  and  some  while 
They  listen'd  still  in  wonder.    But  at  length 
A  Monk  replied, 

"  Woman,  thou  seem'st  to  Bcom 
The  ordinances  of  our  holy  Church  ; 
And,  if  1  rightly  understand  thy  words. 
Nature,  thou  say'st,  taught  thee  in  solitude 
Thy  feelings  of  religion,  and  that  now 
Masses  and  absolution  and  the  use  i 

Of  the  holy  wafer,  arc  to  thee  unknown. 
But  how  could  Nature  teach  thee  true  religion. 
Deprived  of  these .'  Nature  doth  lead  to  sin, 
But  'tis  tlie  Priest  alone  can  teach  remorse, 
Can  bid  St.  Peter  ope  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
And  from  the  penal  fires  of  purgatory 
Set  the  soul  free.     Could  Nature  teach  thee  this  ? 
Or  tell  thee  that  St.  Peter  holds  the  keys, 
And  that  his  successor's  unbounded  power 
Extends  o'er  either  world?    Although  thy  life 
Of  sin  were  free,  if  of  this  holy  truth 
Ignorant,  thy  soul  in  liquid  flames  must  rue 
Its  error." 

Thus  he  spoke ;  applauding  looks 
Went  round.    Nor  dubious  to  reply  the  Maid 
Was  silent. 

«« Fatlicrs  of  the  holy  Church, 
If  on  these  points  abstruse  a  simple  maid 
Like  me  should  err,  impute  not  you  the  crime 
To  sclf-will'd  reason,  vaunting  its  own  strength 
Above  eternal  wisdom.    True  it  is 
That  for  long  time  I  Have  not  heard  tlie  sound 
Of  moss  high-chanted,  nor  with  trembling  lips 
Partook  tlie  holy  wafer :  yet  the  birds 
Who  to  the  matin  ray  prelusive  pour'd 
Their  joyous  song,  meUiought  did  warble  forth 
Sweeter  thanksgiving  to  Religion's  ear 
In  their  wild  melody  of  happiness. 
Than  ever  rung  along  tlie  high-arch'd  roofs 
Of  man :  —  yet  never  from  the  bending  vine 
Pluck'd  1  its  ripen'd  clusters  thanklessly. 
Or  of  that  God  unmindful,  who  bestow'd 
The  bloodless  banquet.    Ye  have  told  mc,  Sirs, 
That  Nature  only  teaches  man  to  sin ! 
If  it  be  sin  to  seek  the  wounded  lamb. 
To  bind  its  wounds,  and  bathe  them  with  ray  tears, 
This  is  what  Nature  taught !   No,  Fathers,  no ! 
It  is  not  Nature  that  doth  lead  to  sin : 
Nature  is  all  benevolence,  all  love. 
All  beauty !     In  the  greenwood's  quiet  shade 
There  is  no  vice  that  to  the  indignant  cheek 
Bids  the  red  current  rush ;  no  misery  there ; 
No  wretched  mother,  who  with  pallid  face 
And  famine-fallen  hongs  o'er  her  hungry  babes, 
With  such  0  look,  so  wan,  so  woe-begone. 
As  shall  one  day,  with  damning  eloquence. 
Against  the  oppressor  plead !  —  Nature  teach  sin 
Oh  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  One, 
Who  mode  us  in  the  image  of  Himself, 
Who  mode  us  all  for  happiness  and  love, 
Infinite  happiness,  infinite  love, 
Partakers  of  his  own  eternity." 

Solemn  and  slow  tlie  reverend  Priest  replied, 
<*  Much,  woman,  do  I  doubt  that  oil- wise  Heave i 
Would  thus  vouchsafe  its  gracious  miracles 
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On  ooe  foredoom'd  to  misery  i  for  so  doom'd 
U  *iiat  deluded  one,  who,  of  tiie  mass 
L^nheeding,  and  the  Church's  saving  power, 
Deema  Nature  sinless.    Therefore,  mark  me  well ! 
Brvthren,  1  would  propose  this  woman  try 
The  holy  ordeal.    Let  her,  bound  and  search*d, 
Lest  haply  in  her  clothes  should  be  conceal'd 
Some  holy  relic  so  profaned,  be  cast 
In  some  deep  pond ;  there  if  she  float,  no  doubt 
The  fiend  upholds ;  but  if  at  once  she  sink, 
it  is  a  sign  that  Providence  displays 
Her  free  from  witchcraft.   This  done,  let  her  walk 
Blindfold  and  bare  o'er  ploughshares  heated  red, 
And  o'er  these  past,  her  naked  arm  immerse 
In  scalding  water.    If  from  these  she  come 
Uohoit,  to  holy  father  of  the  church, 
Most  blessed  Pope,  we  then  refer  the  cause 
For  judgment :  and  this  Chief,  the  Son  of  Orleans, 
Who  comes  to  vouch  the  royal  person  known 
By  her  miraculouB  power,  shall  pass  with  her 
The  cacred  trial." 

«<  Grace  of  God !  "  ezclaim'd 
Th0  sstooiah^d  Bastard ;  "  plunge  me  in  the  pool, 
O'er  led-hot  ploughshares  make  me  skip  to  please 
YoQT  dotard  fancies!    Fathers  of  the  church, 
Where  is  your  gravity  ?  what !  elucT-like 
Would  ye  this  fairer  than  Susannah  eye  f 
Te  call  for  ordeals ;  and  I  too  demand 
Toe  oobkst  ordeal,  on  the  English  host 
Bj  vtctoij  to  approve  her  mission  sent 
from  hraring  Heaven.    To  the  Pope  refer 
For  Judgment !  Know  ye  not  that  France  even  now 
Stands  tottering  on  destruction !  '* 

Starting  then 
With  a  wild  look,  the  mission'd  Maid  exdaim'd, 
^  The  sword  of  God  is  here !  the  grave  shall  speak 
To  manifest  me !  " 

£ven  as  she  spake, 
A  pale  blue  flame  rose  from  the  trophied  tomb 
Btvtde  her ;  and  within  that  house  of  death 
A  sound  of  arms  was  heard,  as  if  below 
A  varrior,  buried  in  his  armor,  stirr'd. 

**  Hear  yv  !  *'  the  Damsel  cried ;  ^  these  are  the 
aims 
Which  shall  flash  terror  o'er  the  hostile  host 
Tbrae.  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
And  of  the  assembled  people,  I  will  take 
htK  from  the  sepulchre,  where  many  an  age. 
They,  ioeorrnpttble,  have  lain  conceal'd, 
For  me  reserved,  the  Delegate  of  Heaven." 

Beeoveriag  from  amaze,  the  Priest  replied  : 
'Thou  art  indeed  the  Delegate  of  Heaven ! 
What  Ihoa  hast  said  surely  thou  shalt  perform. 
We  iitify  tbjr  mission.    Go  in  peace." 
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A  song  of  other  days.    Sudden  they  heard 
The  horn's  loud  blast.    *^  This  is  no  time  for  cares ; 
Feast  ye  the  messenger  without! "  cried  Charles, 
*^  Enough  hath  of  the  wearying  day  been  given 
To  the  public  weal." 

Obedient  to  the  King 
The  guard  invites  the  way-worn  messenger. 
^'Nay,  I  will  see  the  monarch,"  he  replied, 
'*  And  he  must  hear  my  tidings ;  duty  •urged, 
I  have  for  many  a  long  league  hasten'd  on. 
Not  thus  to  be  repell'd."    Then  with  strong  arm 
Removing  him  who  barr'd  his  onward  way. 
The  hall  he  enter'd. 

**  King  of  France !  I  come 
From  Orleans,  speedy  and  effectual  aid 
Demanding  for  her  gallant  garrison. 
Faithful  to  thee,  though  thinn'd  in  many  a  fight, 
And  now  sore  pressed  by  want    Rouse  thou  thy- 
self. 
And  with  the  spirit  that  becomes  a  King 
Responsive  to  his  people's  loyalty. 
Bring  succor  to  the  brave  who  in  thy  cause 
Abide  the  extremity  of  war." 

He  said, 
And  from  the  hall  departing,  in  amaze 
At  his  audacious  bearing  lefl  the  court. 
The  King  exclaim' d,  "  But  little  need  to  send 
Quick  succor  to  this  gallant  garrison, 
If  to  the  English  half  so  firm  a  front 
They  bear  in  battle  !  " 

"  In  the  field,  my  liege," 
Dunois  replied, "  yon  Knight  hath  serv'd  thee  well. 
Him  have  I  seen  the  foremost  of  the  fight. 
Wielding  so  manfully  his  battle-axe, 
That  wheresoe'er  he  turn'd,  the  affrighted  foe 
Let  fall  their  palsied  arms  with  powerless  stroke, 
Desperate  of  safety.    I  do  marvel  much 
That  he  is  here :  Orleans  must  be  hard  press'd 
To  send  the  bravest  of  her  garrison 
On  such  conmiission." 

Swifl  the  Maid  ezclaim'd, 
"  I  tell  thee.  Chief,  that  there  the  English  wolves 
Shall  never  raise  their  yells  of  victory ! 
The  will  of  God  defends  those  fated  walls, 
And  resting  in  full  faith  on  that  high  will, 
I  mock  their  efforts.    But  the  night  draws  on; 
Retire  we  to  repose.    To-morrow's  sun. 
Breaking  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre. 
Shall  on  that  armor  gleam,  through  many  an  age 
There  for  this  great  emergency  reserved." 
She  said,  and  rising  from  the  board,  retired. 

Meantime  the  herald's  brazen  voice  proclaim'd 
Coming  solemnity,  and  far  and  wide 
Spread  the  glad  tidings.    Then  all  labor  ceased ; 
The  ploughman  from  the  unfinish'd  furrow  hastes ; 
The  armorer's  anvil  beats  no  more  the  din 
Of  future  slaughter.   Through  the  thronging  streets 
The  buzz  of  asking  wonder  hiuns  along. 

On  to  St  Katharine's  sacred  fane  they  go; 
The  holy  fathers  with  the  imaged  cross 
Leading  the  long  procession.    Next,  as  one 
Suppliant  for  mercy  to  the  King  of  kings, 
And  grateful  for  the  benefits  of  Heaven, 
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The  Monarch  pass'd,  and  by  his  side  the  Maid ; 
Her  lovely  limbs  robed  in  a  snow-white  vest, 
Wistless  that  every  eye  on  her  was  bent, 
With  stately  step  she  moved ;  her  laboring  soul 
To  high  thoughts  elevate ;  and  gazing  round 
With  a  full  eye,  that  of  the  circling  throng 
And  of  the  visible  world  unseeing,  seem'd 
Fix'd  upon  objects  seen  by  none  beside. 
Near  her  the  warlike  Son  of  Orleans  came 
Preeminent.    He,  nerving  his  young  frame 
With  exercise  robust,  had  scaled  the  cliff, 
And  plunging  in  the  river*s  full-swollen  stream, 
Stemm'd  with  broad  breast  its  current ;  so  his  form. 
Sinewy  and  firm,  and  fit  for  deeds  of  arms, 
Tower'd  above  the  throng  effeminate. 
No  dainty  bath  had  from  his  hardy  limbs 
Kffkced  the  hauberk's  honorable  marks ;  ** 
His  helmet  bore  of  hostile  steel  the  dints 
Many  and  deep ;  upon  his  pictured  shield 
A  Lion  vainly  struggled  in  the  toils. 
Whilst  by  his  side  the  cub  with  pious  rage, 
Assail'd  the  huntsman.   Tremouille  followed  them, 
Proud  of  the  favor  of  a  Prince  who  seem'd 
Given  up  to  vain  delights ;  conspicuous  he 
In  arms  with  azure  and  with  gold  anneal'd, 
Gaudily  graceful,  by  no  hostile  blade 
Defaced,  nor  e'er  with  hostile  blood  distain'd ; 
Trimly  accoutred  court-habiliments. 
Gay  lady-dazzling  armor,  fit  to  adorn 
Tourney,  or  tilt,  the  gorgeous  pageantry 
Of  mimic  warfare.    Afler  him  there  came 
A  train  of  courtiers,  summer  flies  that  sport 
In  the  sunbeam  of  favor,  insects  sprung 
From  the  court  dunghill,  greedy  blood-suckers, 
The  foul  corruption-gender'd  swarm  of  state. 

As  o'er  some  flowery  field  the  busy  bees 
Fill  with  their  happy  hum  the  fragrant  air, 
A  grateful  music  to  the  traveller. 
Who  in  the  shade  of  some  wide-spreading  tree 
Rests  on  his  way  awhile ;  or  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters  down  some  far-off  steep 
Holding  their  endless  course,  the  murmur  rose 
Of  admiration.    Every  gazing  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Prophetess ;  of  all  beside, 
The  long  procession  and  the  gorgeous  train. 
Though  glittering  they  with  gold  and  sparkling 

gems. 
And  their  rich  plumes  high  waving  to  the  air, 
Heedless. 

The  consecrated  dome  they  reach, 
Rear'd  to  St.  Katharine's  holy  memory. 
Her  tale  the  altar  told  ;  how  Maximin, 
His  raised  lip  kindled  with  a  savage  smile. 
In  such  deep  fury  bade  the  tenter'd  wheel 
Rend  her  life  piecemeal,  that  the  very  face 
Of  the  hard  executioner  relax *d 
With  pity;  calm  she  heard,  no  drop  of  blood 
Forsook  her  check,  her  steady  eye  was  tum'd 
Heaven-ward,  and  hope  and  meekest  piety 
Beam'd  in  that  patient  look.     Nor  vain  her  trust; 
For  lo !  the  Angcl  of  the  Lord  descends, 
And  crumbles  with  his  fiery  touch  the  wheel ! 
One  glance  of  holy  triumph  Katharine  cast. 
Then  bow'd  her  to  the  sword  of  martyrdom.*^ 


Her  eye  averting  from  the  pictured  tale, 
The  delegated  damsel  knelt  and  pour'd 
To  Heaven  her  earnest  prayer. 

A  trophied  tomb 
Stood  near  the  altar  where  some  warrior  slept 
The  sleep  of  death  beneath.    A  massy  stone 
And  rude-ensculptured  effigy  o'erlaid 
The  sepulchre.     In  silent  wonderment 
The  expectant  multitude  with  eager  eye 
Gaze,  listening  as  the  mattock's  heavy  stroke 
Invades  the  tomb's  repose :  the  heavy  stroke 
Sounds  hollow :  over  the  high- vaulted  roof 
Roll  the  repeated  echoes :  soon  the  day 
Dawns  on  the  grave's  long  night,  the  slant  sunbeam 
Falls  on  the  arms  inshrincd,  the  crested  helm, 
The  bauldrick,  and  the  shield,  and  sacred  sword.** 
A  sound  of  awc-repress'd  astonishment 
Rose  from  the  crowd.    The  delegated  Maid 
Over  her  robes  the  hallowed  breastplate  tlirew. 
Self-fitted  to  her  form ;  on  her  helm'd  head 
The  white  plumes  nod,  majestically  slow ; 
She  lifts  the  buckler  and  the  sacred  sword. 
Gleaming  portentous  light. 

The  wonderinjT  crowd 
Raise   their  loud  shout  of  transport.    **  God  of 

Heaven," 
The  Maid  exclaim'd,  '*  Fatlier  all  merciful ! 
Devoted  to  whose  holy  will,  I  wield 
The  sword  of  vengeance ;  go  before  our  host ! 
All-just  avenger  of  the  innocent. 
Be  thou  our  Champion  !  God  of  Peace,  preserve 
Those  whom  no  lust  of  glory  leads  to  arms." 

She  ceased,  and  with  an  eager  hush  the  crowd 
Still  listen'd ;  a  brief  while  tliroughout  the  dome 
Deep  silence  dwelt ;  tlien  witli  a  sudden  burst 
Devout  and  full,  they  raised  the  choral  hymn, 
"  Thee  Lord  we  praise,  our  God  ! "  the  throng 

without 
Catch  the  strange  tidings,  join  the  hymn  of  joy. 
And  thundering  transport  peals  along  the  heaven. 

As  through  the  parting  crowd  the  Virgin  passed, 
He  who  from  Orleans  on  the  yesternight 
Demanded  succor,  clasped  with  warmth  her  hand. 
And  with  a  bosom-thrilling  voice  exclaim'd, 
"lU-omen'd  Maid!  victim  of  thine  own  worth, 
Devoted  for  tliis  king-curst  realm  of  France, 
Ill-omen'd  Maid,  I  pity  thee !  "  so  saying. 
He  turn'd  into  the  crowd.    At  his  strange  words 
Disturbed,  the  warlike  Virgin  pass'd  along, 
And  much  revolving  in  her  troubled  mind, 
Retrod  the  court 

And  now  the  horn  announced 
The  ready  banquet ;  they  partook  the  feast,®* 
Then  rose  and  in  the  cooling  water  cleansed 
Their  hands,  and  seated  at  the  board  again 
Enjoy'd  the  bowl,  or  scented  high  with  spice. 
Or  flavor'd  with  the  fragrant  summer  fruit. 
Or  luscious  with  metheglin  mingled  rich.''^ 
Meantime  the  Trouveur  struck  the  harp ;  he  Bung 
Of  Lancelot  du  Lake,  the  truest  Knight 
That  ever  loved  fair  Lady ;  and  the  youth 
Of  Cornwall^*  underneath  whose  maiden  sword 
The  strength  of  Ireland  fell ;  and  he  who  struck 
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The  dolorottA  stroke,^  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 

Who  died  beneath  a  brother's  erring  arm. 

Ye  have  not  perish'd,  Chiefs  of  Carduel ! 

The  toogs  of  earlier  jears  embabn  your  fame  * 

,Vnd  haply  yet  some  Poet  shall  arise, 

Like  that  divinest  Tuscan,^  and  enwreathe 

Tbc  immortal  garland  for  himself  and  you. 

The  harp  still  rung  beneath  the  high-arch*d  roof, 
And  listening  eager  to  the  favorite  lay, 
rbe  guests  sat  silent,  when  into  the  hall 
fhc  Messenger  from  that  besieged  town, 
fU^Dicr'd.    ^  It  is  pleasant.  King  of  France," 
Sftid  be,  '*  to  sit  and  hear  the  harper's  song  : 
Pv  other  music  hear  the  men  of  Orleans  ! 
Funine  is  there ;  and  there  the  imploring  cry 
Of  Hanger  ceases  not.'* 

"  Insolent  man ! " 
Excbum'd  the  Monarch,  "  cease  to  interrupt 
Our  hour  of  festival ;  it  is  not  thine 
To  instruct  me  in  my  duty." 

Of  reproof 
C^less,  the  stranger  to  the  minstrel  cried, 
*'Why  harpest  thou  of  good  King  Arthur's  fame 
Amid  these  vralls .'    Virtue  and  genius  love 
That  lody  lay.    Mast  thou  no  loose,  lewd  tale 
To  pamper  and  provoke  the  appetite  ? 
Such  should  procure  thee  worthy  recompense ! 
Or  rather  sing  thou  of  that  wealthy  Lord, 
Who  took  the  ewe  lamb  from  the  poor  man's  bosom, 
That  wss  to  him  even  as  a  daughter !  Charles, 
This  parable  would  I  tell,  prophet-like. 
And  look  at  thee  and  say,  *  Thou  art  the  man ! ' " 

He  said,  and  with  a  quick  and  troubled  step 
Withdrew.    Astonish'd  at  his  daring  guise, 
The  goestt  sat  heedless  of  the  lay  awhile, 
Fooder'mg  his  words  mysterious,  till  at  length 
The  Court  dispersed.    Retiring  from  the  hall, 
Clarlfs  and  the  delegated  damsel  sought 
IIk  inner  palace.    There  the  gentle  Queen 
Awitled  them  :  with  her  Joan  lov'd  to  pass 
Her  intervals  of  rest ;  for  she  had  won 
Thr  Virgin's  heart  by  her  mild  melancholy. 
The  calm  and  duteous  patience  that  deplored 
A  biuband'a  cold  half-love.    To  her  she  told 
With  what  strange  words  the  messenger  from 

Orleans 
Had  roused  uneasy  wonder  in  her  mind ; 
f<tr  oo  her  em  yet  vibrated  his  voice, 
Wlien  to !  again  he  came,  and  at  the  door 
Stood  scowling  round. 

"  Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  thus," 
T^ie  nionarch  cried ;  "  is  there  no  place  secure 
rf»m  thy  rude  insolence .'  unmanner'd  man ! 
I  know  tlicc  not !  " 

^^Then  learn  to  know  me,  Charles !  " 
B'>lemnly  he  replied  j  »*  read  well  my  face, 
ThsS  thoQ  may'st  know  it  on  that  dreadful  day, 
Wbin  at  the  Throne  of  God  I  shall  demand 
Mil  justice  on  thee ! "    Turning  from  the  King, 
To  Agnes  as  she  entered,  in  a  tone 
Hare  low,  more  mournfully  severe,  he  cried, 
*  Djii  thou  too  know  me  not ! " 

She  glanced  on  him. 


And  pale  and  breathless  hid  her  head  convulsed 
In  the  Maid's  bosom. 

"  King  of  France  !  "  he  said, 
"  She  loved  me,  and  by  mutual  word  and  will 
We  were  betroth'd,  when,  in  unhappy  hour, 
I  lefl  her,  as  in  fealty  bound,  to  fight 
Thy  battles.     In  mine  absence  tliou  didst  come 
To  tempt  her  then  unspotted  purity  — 
For  pure  she  was.  —  Alas !  these  courtly  robes 
Hide  not  tlie  indelible  stain  of  infamy ! 
Thou  canst  not  with  thy  golden  belt  put  on 
An  honorable  name,^^  O  lost  to  me. 
And  to  thyself,  forever,  ever  lost. 
My  poor  polluted  Agnes !  — Charles,  tliat  faith 
Almost  is  shaken,  which  should  be  henceforth 
My  only  hope  :  thou  hast  thy  wicked  will. 
While  1  the  victim  of  her  guilt  and  tJiine, 
Though  meriting  alike  from  her  and  thee 
Far  other  guerdon,  bear  about  with  me 
A  wound  for  which  this  earth  affords  no  balm. 
And  doubt  Heaven's  justice." 

So  he  said,  and  frown'd 
Austere  as  he  who  at  Mahommed's  door 
Knock'd  loud  and  frequent,  at  whose  dreadful  mien 
Stricken  with  terror,  all  beholders  fled. 
Even  the  prophet,  almost  terrified, 
Scarcely  could  bear  his  presence ;  for  he  knew 
That  this  was  the  Death- Angel  Azrael, 
And  that  his  hour  was  come.     Conscious  of  guilt 
The  Monarch  sate,  nor  could  endure  to  face 
His  bosom-probing  frown.    The  Maid  of  Arc 
Meantime  had  read  his  features,  and  she  cried 
"  I  know  thee,  Conrade  !  "    Rising  from  her  seat, 
She  took  his  hand,  for  he  stood  motionless. 
Gazing  on  Agnes  now  with  steady  eye. 
Severe  though  calm :  him  from  the  Court  she  drew, 
And  to  the  river  side,  resisting  not. 
Both  sad  and  silent,  led ;  till  at  the  last 
As  from  a  dream  awaking,  Conrade  look'd 
Full  on  the  Maid,  and  falling  on  her  neck. 
He  wept. 

"  I  know  thee,  Damsel ! "  he  exclaim'd. 
*'  Dost  thou  remember  that  tempestuous  night, 
When  I,  a  weather-beaten  traveller,  sought 
Your  hospitable  door  ?  Ah  me !  I  then 
Was  happy  !  You  too  sojoum'd  then  in  peace. 
Fool  that  I  was !  I  blamed  such  happiness, 
Arraign'd  it  as  a  guilty,  selfish  sloth, 
Unhappily  prevailing,  so  I  fear  me. 
Or  why  art  thou  at  Chinon .' " 

Him  the  Maid 
Answering,  address'd :  "  I  do  remember  well. 
That  night ;  for  then  the  holy  Spirit  first, 
Waked  by  thy  words,  possess'd  me." 

Conrade  cried, 
"  Poor  Maiden,  thou  wert  happy !  tliou  hadst  lived 
Blessing  and  blest,  if  I  had  never  stray'd. 
Needlessly  rigid,  from  my  peaceful  path. 
And  thou  hast  lefl  thine  home  then,  and  obey'd 
The  feverish  fancies  of  an  ardent  brain ! 
And  hast  thou  lefl  him  too,  the  youth  whose  eye 
Forever  glancing  on  thee,  spake  so  well 
Affection's  eloquent  tale  ?  " 

So  as  he  said, 
Rush'd  the  warm  purple  to  the  Virgin's  cheek 
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**  I  am  alone,"  she  answered,  ^  for  this  realm 
Devoted.'*     Nor  to  answer  more  the  Maid 
Endured,  for  many  a  melancholy  thought 
Throng'd  on  her  aching  memory .    Her  mind  seye 
Beheld  Domremi  and  the  fields  of  Arc : 
Her  burden'd  heart  was  full;  such  grief  she  felt, 
Yet  such  sweet  solacing  of  self-applause, 
As  cheers  a  banished  Patriot's  lonely  hours 
When  Fancy  pictures  to  him  all  he  loved, 
Till  the  big  tear-drop  rushes  o'er  its  orb, 
And  drowns  the  soil  enchantment. 

With  a  look 
That  spake  solicitous  wonder.  Comrade  eyed 
The  silent  Maid ;  nor  would  the  Maid  repress 
The  thoughts  that  swell'd  within  her,  or  from  him 
Hide  her  soul's  workings.    "  'Twas  on  the  la^t  day 
Before  I  left  Domremi ;  eve  had  closed ; 
I  sat  beside  the  brook ;  my  soul  was  full. 
As  if  inebriate  with  Divinity. 
Then,  Comrade !  I  beheld  a  ruffian  herd 
Circle  a  flaming  pile,  where  at  the  stake 
A  woman  stood ;  the  iron  bruised  her  breast, 
And  round  her  limbs,  half-garmented,  the  fire 
Curl'd  its  fierce  flakes.    I  saw  her  countenance, 
I  knew  Mysklf."  ''    Then,  in  a  tone  subdued 
Of  calmness,  "There  are  moments  when  the  soul 
From  her  own  impulse  with  strange  dread  recoils. 
Suspicious  of  herself;  but  with  a  full, 
And  perfect  faith  I  know  this  vision  sent 
From  Heaven,  and  feel  of  its  unerring  truth, 
As  that  God  liveth,  that  I  live  myself, 
The  feeling  that  deceives  not." 

By  the  hand 
Her  Conrade  held  and  cried,  *'  Ill-fated  Maid, 
That  I  have  torn  thee  from  afiection's  breast. 
My  soul  will  groan  in  anguish.    Thou  wilt  serve, 
Like  me,  the  worthless  Court,  and  having  served, 
In  the  hour  of  ill  abandon'd,  thou  wilt  curse 
The  duty  that  deluded.    Of  the  world 
Fatigued,  and  loathing  at  my  fellow-men, 
I  shall  be  seen  no  more.    There  is  a  path  "^ — 
The  eagle  hath  not  mark'd  it,  the  young  wolf 
Knows  not  its  hidden  windings :  I  have  trod 
That  path,  and  found  a  melancholy  den, 
Fit  place  for  penitence  and  hopeless  woe, 
Where  sepulchred,  the  ghost  of  what  he  was, 
Conrade  may  pass  his  few  and  evil  days. 
Waiting  the  vrish'd-for  summons  to  lay  down 
His  weary  load  of  life." 

But  then  the  Maid 
FLx'd  on  the  warrior  her  reproving  eye ; 
"  I  pass'd  the  fertile  Auxerrois,"  she  said ; 
*'  The  vines  had  spread  tlieir  interwoven  shoots 
Over  the  unpruned  vineyards,  and  the  grape 
Rotted  beneath  the  leaves ;  for  there  was  none 
To  tread  the  vintage,  and  the  birds  of  Heaven 
Had  had  their  fill.    I  saw  tlie  cattle  start 
As  they  did  hear  the  loud  alarum-bell,^ 
And  with  a  piteous  moaning  vainly  seek 
To  fly  the  coming  slaughterers.    I  look'd  back 
Upon  the  cottage  where  I  had  partaken 
The  peasant's  meal,  —  and  saw  it  wrapt  in  flames. 
And  then  I  thonk'd  my  God  that  I  had  burst 
The  ties,  strong  as  they  are,  which  bind  us  down 
To  selfish  happiness,  and  on  this  earth 


Was  as  a  pilgrim™ — Conrade !  rouse  thyself! 
Cast  the  weak  nature  off!  ^  A  time  like  this 
Is  not  for  gentler  feelings,  for  the  glow 
Of  love,  the  overflowings  of  the  heart. 
There  is  oppression  in  thy  country,  Conrade ! 
There  is  a  cause,  a  holy  cause,  that  needs 
The  brave  man's  aid.    Live  for  it,  and  enjoy 
Earth's  noblest  recompense,  thine  own  esteem ; 
Or  die  in  that  good  cause,  and  thy  reward 
Shall  sure  be  found  in  Heaven." 

He  answer'd  not, 
But  pressing  to  his  heart  the  virgin's  hand, 
Hasten'd  across  the  plain.     She  with  dim  eyes — 
For  gushing  tears  obscured  them  —  follow *d  him 
Till  lost  in  distance.    With  a  weight  of  thought 
Opprest,  along  the  poplar-planted  Vienne 
Awhile  she  wander *d,  then  upon  the  bank 
She  laid  her  down,  and  watch'd  the  tranquil  stream 
Flow  with  a  quiet  murmuring,  by  the  clouds 
Of  evening  purpled.    The  perpetual  flow, 
The  ceaseless  murmuring,  lull'd  her  to  such  dreams 
As  memory  in  her  melancholy  mood 
Loves  best.    The  wonted  scenes  of  Arc  arose ; 
She  saw  the  forest  brook,  the  weed  that  waved 
Its  long  green  tresses  in  the  stream,  the  crag 
Which  overbrow'd  the  spring,  and  that  old  yew 
Which  through  the  bare  and  rifled  rock  had  forced 
Its  twisted  trunk,  tlie  berries  cheerful  red 
Starring  its  gloomy  green.    Her  pleasant  home 
She  saw,  and  those  who  made  that  home  so  dear, 
Her  lov'd  lost  friends.     The  mingled  feelings  fiU'd 
Her  eyes,  when  from  behind  a  voice  was  heard  — 
"  O  Lady  !  canst  tliou  tell  me  where  to  find 
The  Maid  whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue 

France  .=>" 
Thriird  by  the  well-known  tones,  she  started  np, 
And  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Theodore. 

*^  Have  I  then  found  thee ! "    cried  the  impas- 
sioned youth ; 
"  Henceforth  we  part  no  more ;  but  where  thou 

goest 
Thither  go  I.    Beloved !  in  the  front 
Of  battle  thou  shalt  find  me  at  tliy  side  ; 
And  in  the  breach  this  breast  shall  be  thy  shield 
And  rampart.    Oh,  ungenerous !  Why  from  me 
Conceal  the  inspiration  ?  why  from  me 
Hide  thy  miraculous  purpose  ?    Am  I  then 
So  all-unworthy  that  thou  shouldst  set  forth 
Beneath  another's  guidance  ? " 

Thus  he  cried^ 
Mingling  reproach  with  tenderness,  yet  still 
Clasping  in  warm  embrace  the  maid  beloved. 
She  of  her  bidding  and  futurity 
Awhile  forgetful,  patient  of  the  embrace, 
With  silent  tears  of  joy  bedew'd  his  neck. 
At  length, "  I  hope,"  she  cried,  **  thou  art  not  come 
With  heavier  fault  and  breach  of  nearer  tie  ! 
How  did  thy  mother  spare  thee, — thou  alone 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  her  widowed  age  ? 
Did  she  upon  thy  parting  steps  bestow 
Her  free-will  blessing?  or  hast  thou  set  forth. 
Which  Heaven  forbid,  unlicensed  and  unblcst  ?  '* 

*^  Oh,  surely  not  unblest ! "  the  youth  replied  ; 
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Yet  cozucious  of  his  unrepented  fault, 
With  countenance  flush'd,  and  faltering  in  reply : 
**  She  wept  at  my  departure ;  she  would  fain 
Hare  tamed  me  from  my  purpose,  and  my  heart 
Perhaps  had  faU*d  me,  if  it  had  not  glow'd 
With  ardor  like  thine  own ;  the  sacred  fire 
With  which  thy  hosom  hums  had  kindled  me } 
llifb  in  prophetic  hope,  1  hade  her  place 
Her  trust  in  Heaven ;  I  bade  her  look  to  hear 
Good  tidings  soon  of  glorious  victory ; 
I  Void  her  I  should  soon  return, — return 
With  thee,  and  thou  wouldst  be  to  her  old  age 
What  Madeloa  had  been." 

As  thus  he  s]xike, 
Warm  with  the  imaginary  bliss,  he  clasp'd 
The  dear  one  closer  to  his  yearning  heart. 
Bat  the  devoted  Virgin  in  his  arms 
Started  and  shudderM,  for  the  flaming  pile 
Flashed  on  remembrance  now,  and  on  her  soul 
The  whole  terrific  vision  rose  again. 
A  death-Itke  }Hileness  at  the  dreadful  thought 
Withered  her  cheek ;  cold  damps  suffused  her  brow, 
And  falling  on  the  neck  of  Theodore, 
Feeble  and  ikint  she  hung.    His  eager  eye 
Concentring  nil  the  anguish  of  the  soul, 
And  strain'd  in  anxious  love,  gazed  fearfully 
With  wondering  anguish ;  till  ennobling  thoughts 
Of  her  high  mission  roused  her,  and  her  soul 
Collected,  and  she  spake. 

"My  Theodore, 
Thou  hast  dozie  ill  to  quit  thy  mother's  home ! 
Alone  and  aged  she  will  weep  for  thee, 
Wastmg  her  little  that  is  left  of  life 
In  anguish.     Now  go  back  again  to  Arc, 
And  cheer  her  wintry  hours  of  widowhood, 
Aad  lawe  my  memory  there. ' 

Swifl  he  ezclatm*d, 
"Nay,  Maid !  the  pang  of  parting  is  o'erpast. 
And  my  dear  mother  looks  for  the  glad  hour 
When  we  shall  both  return.    Amid  the  war 
Hrnr  many  an  arm  will  seek  thy  single  life. 
How  many  a  ewoid  and  spear !  I  will  go  with  thee 
Aad  spzead  the  guardian  shield  " 

"  Nay,"  she  replied, 
"  I  thall  not  need  thy  succor  in  the  war. 
Me,  Heaven,  if  so  seem  good  to  its  high  will, 
Wm  save.    I  shall  be  happier,  Theodore, 
Tbmking  that  thou  dost  sojourn  safe  at  home, 
And  make  thy  mother  happy." 

The  youth's  cheek 
A  npid  blush  disorder'd.    "  Oh !  the  court 
Is  pleasant  then,  and  thou  wouldst  fain  forget 
A  bamble  vtUager,  who  only  boasts 
The  trtaaore  of  the  heart !" 

She  look'd  at  him 
With  a  reproaching  eye  of  tenderness : 
**^  Injorioos  man !  devoted  for  this  realm, 
I  io  a  willing  victim.    The  dark  veil 
Rath  been  wHhdnwn  for  me,  and  I  have  seen 
The  learfol  features  of  Futurity. 
Tm,  Theodore,  I  shall  redeem  my  country, 
Ahandoaing  for  it  the  joys  of  life. 
Vet,  U&  Itself  1"    Then  on  his  neck  she  fell, 
Aod  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  Return  to  Arc ! 
I  do  not  ten  thee  there  are  other  maids 


As  fair ;  for  thou  wilt  love  my  memory. 

Hallowing  to  me  the  temple  of  thy  heart. 

Worthy  a  happier,  not  a  better  love,** 

My  Theodore  ! " — Then,  pressing  his  pale  lips, 

A  last  and  holy  kiss  the  virgin  fix'd, 

And  fled  across  the  plain. 

She  rcach'd  the  court 
Breathless.    Tlie  mingled  movements  of  her  mind 
Shook  every  fibre.     Sad  and  sick  at  heart, 
Fain  to  her  lonely  chamber'n  solitude 
The  Maiden  had  retired ;  but  her  the  King 
Met  on  the  tlireshold.    He  of  tlie  late  scene 
Forgetful  and  his  crime,  as  cheerful  seem'd 
As  though  tlierc  had  not  been  a  God  in  Heaven ! 
"  Enter  the  hall,"  he  said,  "  the  maskers  there 
Join  in  the  dance.    Why,  Maiden,  art  thou  sad  ? 
Has  that  rude  madman  shook  thy  gentle  frame 
With  his  strange  speeches? " 

Ere  the  Maid  replied, 
The  Son  of  Orleans  came  with  joyful  speed. 
Poising  his  massy  javelin.     "  Thou  hast  roused 
The  sleeping  virtue  of  the  sons  of  France ; 
They  crowd  around  the  standard,"  cried  the  chief. 
"  Our  bretliren,  pent  in  Orleans,  every  moment 
Gaze  from  the  watch-tower  with  the  sickening  eye 
Of  expectation." 

Then  tlie  King  cxclaim'd, 
*^  O  chosen  by  Heaven !  defer  one  day  thy  march, 
That  humbled  at  the  altar  we  may  join 
The  general  prayer.     Be  tliese  our  holy  rites 
To-morrow's  task;  —  to-night  for  merriment! " 

The  Maid    replied,  "The  wretched   ones   in 
Orleans, 
In  fear  and  hunger  and  expiring  hope. 
Await  my  succor,  and  my  prayers  would  plead 
In  Heaven  against  me,  did  tliey  waste  one  hour 
When  active  duty  calls.    For  tliis  night's  mirth 
Hold  me  excused ;  in  truth  I  am  not  fit 
For  merriment ;  a  heavy  charge  is  on  me. 
And  I  must  put  away  all  mortal  thoughts."  ^ 
Her  heart  was  full,  and  pausing,  she  repress'd 
The  unbidden  anguish.    "  Lo !  they  crowd  around 
The  standard !  Thou,  Dunois,  the  chosen  troops 
Marshal  in  speed,  for  early  with  the  dawn 
We  march  to  rescue  Orleans  from  the  foe.'* 


THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 

» 

Scarce  had  the  early  dawn  from  Chinon's  towers 
Made  visible  the  mist  that  curl'd  along 
The  river's  winding  way,  when  from  her  couch 
The  martial  Maid  arose.     She  mail'd  her  limbs ; 
The  white  plumes  nodded  o'er  her  helmed  head ; 
She  girt  the  sacred  falchion  by  her  side. 
And,  like  a  youth  who  from  his  mother's  arms, 
For  his  first  field  impatient,  breaks  away. 
Poising  the  lance  went  forth. 

Twelve  hundred  men, 
Rearing  in  order'd  ranks  their  glittering  spears, 
Await  her  coming.    Terrible  in  arms 
Before  them  towcr'd  Dunois,  his  manly  face 
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O^ershadow'd  by  the  helmet's  iron  cheeks. 

The  assembled  court  gazed  on  the  marshall'd  train, 

And  at  the  gate  the  aged  prelate  stood 

To  pour  his  blessing  on  the  chosen  host. 

And  now  a  soft  and  solemn  symphony 

Was  heard,  and  chanting  high  the  hallow'd  hymn, 

From  the  near  convent  came  the  vestal  maids. 

A  holy  banner,  woven  by  virgin  hands. 

Snow-white  they  bore.    A  mingled  sentiment 

Of  awe  and  eager  ardor  for  the  fight, 

Thriird  through  the  army,  as  the  reverend  man 

Took  the  white  standard,  and  with  heaven- ward  eye 

Caird  on  the  God  of  Justice,  blessing  it. 

The  Maid,  her  brows  in  reverence  unhelm'd, 

Her  dark  hair  floating  on  tiie  morning  gale, 

Knelt  to  his  prayer,  and  stretching  forth  her  hand 

Received  the  mystic  banner.     From  the  host 

A  loud  and  universal  shout  burst  forth. 

As  rising  from  the  ground,  upon  her  brow 

She  placed  the  plumed  casque,  and  waved  on  high 

The  banner'd  lilies.    On  their  way  they  march. 

And  dim  in  distance,  soon  the  towers  of  Chinon 

Fade  from  the  eye  reverted. 

The  sixth  sun, 
Purpling  the  sky  with  his  dilated  light, 
Sunk  westering ;  when  embosom'd  in  the  depth 
Of  that  old  forest,  which  for  many  a  league 
Shadow 'd  the  hills  and  vales  of  Orleannois, 
They  pitch  their  tents.     The  hum  of  occupation 
Sounds  ceaseless.     Waving  to  the  evening  gale 
The  streamers  flutter ;  and  ascending  slow 
Beneath  the  foliage  of  the  forest  trees, 
With  many  a  light  hue  tinged,  the  curling  smoke 
Melts  in  the  impurpled  air.    Leaving  her  tent, 
The  martial  Maiden  wandered  through  the  wood ; 
There,  by  a  streamlet,  on  the  mossy  bank 
Reclined,  she  saw  a  damsel,  her  long  locks 
With  willow  wreathed ;  upon  her  lap  there  lay 
A  dark-hair*d  man,  listening  the  while  she  sung 
Sad  ditties,  and  enwreathed  to  bind  his  brow 
The  melancholy  garland.    At  the  sound 
Of  one  in  arms  approaching,  she  had  fled ; 
But  Conrade,  looking  upward,  recognized 
The  Maid  of  Arc.    "  Nay,  fear  not,  Isabel," 
Said  he,  *''  for  this  is  one  of  gentle  kind, 
Whom  even  the  wretched  need  not  fear  to  love." 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  took  her  hand, 
And  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.    "  My  weak  heart, 
Though  school'd  by  wrongs  to  loath  at  human  kind, 
Will  beat,  rebellious  to  its  own  resolves. 
Come  hither,  outcast  one !  and  call  her  friend, 
And  she  will  be  thy  friend  more  readily 
Because  thou  art  unhappy." 

Isabel 
Saw  a  tear  starting  in  the  virgin's  eye, 
And  glancing  upon  Conrade,  she  too  wept. 
Wailing  his  wilder'd  senses. 

<'  Missioned  Maid  ' " 
The  warrior  cried,  "  be  happy  !  for  tny  ppwer 
Can  make  this  suflTerer  so.    From  Orleans  driven, 
Orphan'd  by  war,  and  of  her  only  friend 
Bereft,  I  found  her  wandering  in  the  wilds. 
Worn  out  with  want  and  wretchedness.    Thou, 
Joan, 


Wilt  his  beloved  to  the  youth  restore ; 
And  trust  me,  Maid  I  the  miserable  feel 
When  they  on  others  tiestow  happiness, 
Their  happiest  consolation." 

She  replied, 
Pressing  the  damsel's  hand,  in  the  mild  tone 
Of  equal  friendship,  solacing  her  cares. 
'*  Soon  shall  we  enter  Orleans,"  said  the  Maid ; 
A  few  hours  in  her  dream  of  victory 
England  shall  triumph,  tlien  to  be  awaked 
By  the  loud  tlmnder  of  Almighty  wrath ! 
Irksome  meantime  the  busy  camp  to  me 
A  solitary  woman.     Isabel, 
Wert  thou  tlie  while  companion  of  my  tent, 
Lightlier  the  time  would  pass.    Return  with  me ; 
I  may  not  long  be  absent." 

So  she  spake. 
The  wanderer  in  half-utter'd  words  express'd 
Grateful  assent.     "  Art  thou  astonish *d,  then, 
That  one  though  powerful  is  benevolent  ^ 
In    truth    thou  well  mayst  wonder!"  Conrade 

cried. 
**  But  little  cause  to  love  the  mighty  ones 
Hath  the  low  cottager ;  for  witli  its  shade 
Too  oft  dotli  Power,  a  death-dew-dropping  tree, 
Blast  every  herb  beneath  its  baleful  boughs ! 
Tell  thou  thy  sufferings,  Isabel !  Relate 
How  warr'd  tlie  chieftains,  and  the  people  died. 
The  mission'd  Virgin  hath  not  heard  thy  woes  ', 
And  pleasant  to  mine  car  the  twice-told  tale 
Of  sorrow." 

Gazing  on  the  martial  Maid 
She  read  her  wish,  and  spake.     **  A  wanderer  now, 
Friendless  and  hopeless,  still  I  love  to  think 
Upon  my  native  home,  and  call  to  mind 
Each  haunt  of  careless  youtli ;  tlie  woodbined  wall, 
The  jessamine  tliat  round  the  straw-roof 'd  cot 
Its  fragrant  branches  wreathed,  beneath  whose 

shade 
I  wont  to  sit  and  watch  the  setting  sun, 
And  hear  the  thrush's  song.    Nor  far  remote, 
As  o'er  the  subject  landscape  round  I  gazed. 
The  towers  of  Yenville  rose  upon  the  view. 
A  foreign  master  holds  my  fatlier's  home  ! 
I,  far  away,  remember  the  past  years, 
And  weep. 

"Two  brethren  form'd  our  family  ; 
Humble  we  were,  and  happy ;  honest  toil 
Procured  our  homely  sustenance  ;  our  herds 
Duly  at  morn  and  evening  to  my  hand 
Gave  their  full  stores  j  the  vineyard  we  had  rcaj-'d 
Purpled  its  clusters  in  the  southern  sun. 
And,  plenteous  produce  of  my  father's  toil. 
The  yellow  harvest  billow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
How  cheerfully  around  tlie  blazing  hearth. 
When  all  tlie  labor  of  the  day  was  done. 
We  past  the  evening  hours;  for  they  would  sing- 
Or  merry  roundelay,  or  ditty  sad 
Of  maid  forsaken  and  the  willow  weed, 
Or  of  tlie  doughty  Paladins  of  France 
Some  warlike  fit,  tlie  while  my  spinning-wheel 
A  fitting  music  made. 

"  Thus  long  we  lived. 
And  happy.    To  a  neighboring  youth  my  hand, 
In  holy  wedlock  soon  to  be  consigned. 
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Was  plighted :  my  poor  Fnincis ! "  Here  she  paused, 
And  heie  she  wept  awhile. 

<»  We  did  not  think 
The  desolating  stream  of  war  would  reach 
To  us ;  hat  soon  as  with  the  whirlwind's  speed 
Ruin  nish'd  round  us.*"    Mehun,  Clery,  fell. 
The  banner'd  Leopard  waved  on  Gergeau's  wall ', 
Baogenci  yielded ;  soon  the  foe  approach'd 
The  towers  of  Tenville. 

*'  Fatal  was  the  hour 
To  zne  and  mine  :  for  from  the  wall,  alas  ! 
Hie  rusty  sword  was  taken,  and  the  sliield 
Which  long  had  moulder'd  on  the  mouldering  nail, 
To  meet  the  war  repair'd.    No  more  was  heard 
The  ballad,  or  the  merry  roundelay ; 
The  clattering  hammer's  clank,  the  grating  file 
Harsh  sounded  through  the  day  a  dismal  din ', 
I  never  shall  SoTgei  their  mournful  sound  ! 

"  My  father  stood  encircling  his  old  limbs 
lo  long-forgotten  arms.    *  Come,  boys,'  he  cried ; 
'  I  did  not  think  that  this  gray  head  again 
Should  bear  the  helmet's  weight ;  but  in  the  field 
Better  to  bravely  die  a  soldier's  death. 
Than  here  be  tamely  butcher'd.    Isabel, 
Go  to  the  abbey !  if  we  should  survive. 
We  soon  shall  meet  again ;  if  not,  my  child, 
There  is  a  better  world ! ' 

In  broken  words, 
lifting  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  my  father  breathed 
His  blessing  on  me.    As  they  went  away. 
My  bntfaien  gated  on  me,  and  wrung  my  hand 
In  nlence,  for  they  loved  their  sister  well. 
Fmn  the  near  cottage  Francis  join'd  the  troop. 
Then  did  1  look  on  our  fbrsaken  home. 
And  almost  sob  my  very  soul  away ; 
Fur  aU  my  hopes  of  happiness  were  fled, 
Cvra  like  adream ! " 

^  Perish  these  mighty  ones," 
Cried  Connde,  ^' these  who  let  destruction  loose, 
Who  walk  elated  o'er  their  fields  of  fame. 
And  eonnt  the  thousands  that  lie  slaughter'd  there, 
And  with  the  bodies  of  the  innocent,  rear 
Their  pyramid  of  glory  !  perish  these, 
The  epitome  of  all  the  pestilent  plagues 
That  Kgypt  knew !  who  send  their  locust  swarms 
0  er  fxvaged  realms,  and  bid  the  brooks  run  blood. 
Fear  and  Destruction  go  before  their  path, 
And  nunine  dogs  their  footsteps.     God  of  Justice, 
Let  not  the  innocent  blood  cry  out  in  vain  ! " 

Thus  while  he  spake,  the  murmur  of  the  camp 
Hose  on  their  ear ;  first  like  the  distant  sound 
When  the  fuU*ibliaged  forest  to  the  storm 
Shakes  its  huane  head ;  anon  with  louder  din ; 
.\ud  tfaroogb  the  opening  glade  gleam'd  many  a  fire. 
Thfi  Virgin's  tent  they  enter'd ;  there  the  board 
Was  spread,  the  wanderer  of  the  fare  partook, 
Thfn  thus  her  tale  renew 'd :  — 

"Slow o'er  the  hill 
Wfanas  rising  head  conceal'd  our  cot  I  past, 
Tc4  OQ  my  joiuney  paused  awhile,  and  gazed 
Aikd  wept ;  for  often  had  I  cross'd  the  hill 
With  checfltil  aipp,  and  seen  the  rising  smoke 
Of  tisspHable  fire ;  alas !  no  smoke 


Curl'd  o'er  its  melancholy  chimneys  now  ! 
Orleans  I  reach'd.    There  in  the  suburbs  stood 
The  abbey ;  and  ere  long  I  learnt  the  fall 
Of  YenvUle. 

"  On  a  day,  a  soldier  ask'd 
For  Isabel.    Scarce  could  my  faltering  feet 
Support  me.    It  was  Francis,  and  alone  — 
The  sole  survivor  of  that  company ! 

"  And  soon  the  foes  approach'd :  impending  war 
Soon  sadden'd  Orleans.^  There  the  bravest  chiefs 
Assembled :  Thenars,  Coarase,  Chabannes, 
And  the  Sire  Chapclle,'^  in  successful  war 
Since  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  that  good  Knight 
Giresme  of  Rhodes,  who  in  a  better  cause 
Can  never  wield  the  crucifix  that  hilts 
His  hallowed  sword ;  ^  and  Xaintraillcs  ransom'd 

now. 
And  Fayette  late  released,  and  that  young  Duke"* 
Who  at  Vemeuil  senseless  with  many  a  wound 
Fell  prisoner,  and  La  Hire,  the  merriest  man  " 
That  ever  yet  did  win  his  soldiers'  love ; 
And  over  all  for  hardihood  renown'd 
The  Bastard  Orleans. 

"  These  within  the  town 
Expect  the  foe.    Twelve  hundred  chosen  men, 
Well  tried  in  war,  uprear  the  guardian  shield 
Beneath  their  banners.    Dreadful  was  the  sight 
Of  preparation.    The  wide  suburbs  stretch'd 
Along  the  pleasant  borders  of  the  Loire, 
Late  throng'd  with  multitudes,  now  feel  the  hand 
Of  ruin.    These  preventive  care  destroys. 
Lest  England,  shelter'd  by  the  friendly  walls. 
Securely  should  approach.    The  monasteries 
Fell  in  the  general  waste.    The  holy  monks 
Unwillingly  their  long-accustom'd  haunts 
Abandon,  haunts  where  every  gloomy  nook 
Call'd  to  awaken'd  memory  some  trace 
Of  vision  seen,  or  sound  miraculous. 
Trembling  and  terrified,  their  noiseless  ceUs, 
For  the  rude  uproar  of  a  world  unknown. 
The  nuns  desert }  their  abbess,  more  composed. 
Collects  her  maids  around,  and  tells  her  beads. 
And  pours  the  timid  prayer  of  piety. 
The  pioneers,  by  day  and  night  employ'd, 
Throw  up  the  violated  earth,  to  impede 
The  foe  :  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  dead 
Echo'd  beneath  their  stroke.    The  brazen  tomb 
Which  late  recorded  death,  in  the  furnace  cast 
Is  made  to  inflict  it  now.    Sad  sight  it  was 
To  see  so  wide  a  waste ;  the  aged  ones 
Hanging  tlieir  heads,  and  weeping  as  they  went 
O'er  the  fallen  dwellings  of  their  happier  years ; 
The  stem  and  sullen  silence  of  the  men 
Musing  on  vengeance  :  and  but  ill  represt. 
The  mother's  fears  as  to  her  breast  she  clasp'd 
Her  ill-doom'd  infant.     Soon  the  suburbs  lay 
One  ample  ruin ;  *  whence  the  stones  were  borne 
Within  the  town  to  serve  in  its  defence. 

"  And  now  witliout  the  walls  the  desolate  space 
Appear'd,  a  rough  and  melancholy  waste, 
With  uptom  pavements  and  foundations  deep 
Of  many  a  ruin'd  dwelling.    Nor  witliin 
Less  dreary  was  tlic  scene ;  at  evening  hour 
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No  more  the  merry  viol's  note  was  heard  ;** 

No  more  the  aged  matron  at  her  door 

Hummed  cheery  to  her  spinning-wheel ,  and  saw 

Her  children  dancing  to  the  roundelay. 

The  chieftains  strengthening  still  the  ancient  walls, 

Survey  them  every  where  with  prying  eye ; 

The  eager  youth,  in.  anxious  preparation, 

Practise  the  arts  of  war;  silent  and  stem, 

With  the  hurrying  restlessness  of  fear,  they  urge 

'^fheir  gloomy  labors.     In  the  city  dwelt 

An  utter  silence  of  all  pleasant  sounds; 

But  all  day  long  the  armorer's  beat  was  heard, 

And  all  night  long  it  echoed. 

"  Soon  the  foe 
Led  to  our  walls  the  siege  :  as  on  they  move 
The  clarions  clangor,  and  the  cheerful  fife. 
Accordant  to  the  thundering  drum's  deep  sound, 
Direct  their  measured  march.    Before  the  ranks 
Salisbury  was  seen,  Salisbury,  so  long  the  scourge 
Of  France ;  and  Tdbot  towered  by  his  side, 
Talbot,  at  whose  dread  name  the  froward  child 
Clings  mute  and  trembling  to  his  nurse's  breast. 
Suffolk  was  there,  and  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
And  Fastolfie,  victor  in  the  frequent  fight. 
Dark  as  the  autumnal  storm  they  roU'd  along, 
A  countless  host !  From  the  high  tower  I  mark'd 
The  dreadful  scene ;  I  saw  the  iron  gleam 
Of  javelins  sparkling  to  the  noontide  sun, 
Their  banners  tossing  to  the  troubled  gale, 
And  —  fearful  music  —  heard  upon  the  wind 
The  modulated  step  of  multitudes. 

^  There  in  the  midst,  shuddering  with  fear,  I  saw 
The  dreadful  stores  of  death ;  tremendous  roU'd 
Over  rough  roads  the  harsh  wheels ;  the  brazen  tubes 
Flash'd  in  the  sun  their  fearful  splendor  far. 
And,  last,  the  loaded  wagons  creak'd  along. 

**  Nor  were  our  chieftains,  whilst  their  care  pro- 
cured 
Human  defence,  neglectful  to  implore 
That  heavenly  aid,  deprived  of  which  the  strength 
Of  man  is  weakness.    Bearing  through  our  streets 
The  precious  relics  of  the  holy  dead. 
The  monks  and  nuns  pour'd  many  an  earnest 

prayer. 
Devoutly  join'd  by  all.     Saint  Aignan's  shrine 
Was  throng'd  by  supplicants,  the  general  voice 
Caird  on  Saint  Aignan*8  name***  again  to  save 
His  people,  as  of  yore,  before  he  past 
Into  the  fulness  of  eternal  rest ; 
When  by  the  Spirit  to  the  lingering  camp 
Of  JEtius  borne,  he  brought  the  timely  aid. 
And  Attila,  with  all  his  multitudes. 
Far  off  retreated  to  their  field  of  shame." 

And  now  Dunois  —  for  he  had  seen  the  camp 
Well-order'd  — enter'd.  "  One  night  more  in  peace 
England  shall  rest,"  he  cried,  "  ere  yet  the  storm 
Burst  on  her  guilty  head !  then  their  proud  vaunts 
Forgotten,  or  remember'd  to  their  shame. 
Vainly  her  chiefs  shall  curse  the  hour  when  first 
They  pitch'd  their  tents  round  Orleans." 

"Of  that  siege," 
The  Maid  of  Are  replied,  '*  gladly  I  hear 


The  detail.    Isabel,  proceed !  for  soon 
Destined  to  rescue  this  devoted  town, 
The  tale  of  all  the  ills  she  hath  endured 
1  listen,  sorrowing  for  the  past,  and  feel 
Joy  and  contentment  in  the  merciful  task 
For  which  I  am  sent  forth." 

Thus  spake  the  maid. 
And  Isabel  pursued.    "  And  now  more  near 
The  hostile  host  advancing  pitch  their  tents. 
Unnumber'd  streamers  wave,  and  clamorous  shouts, 
Anticipating  conquest,  rend  the  air 
With  universal  uproar.    From  their  camp 
A  herald  came ;  his  garb  emblazon'd  o'er 
With  leopards  and  the  lilies  of  our  realm  — 
Foul  shame  to  France !    The  summons  of  the  foe 
He  brought" 

The  Bastard  interrupting  cried, 
"  I  was  with  Graucour  and  the  assembled  chiefs, 
When  by  his  office  privileged  and  proud 
That  herald  spake,  as  certain  of  success 
As  he  had  made  a  league  with  Victory. 
<  Nobles  of  France  rebellious !  from  the  chief 
Of  yon  victorious  host,  the  mighty  Earl 
Of  Salisbury,  now  there  in  place  of  him 
Your  Regent  John  of  Bedford :  in  his  name 
I  come,  and  in  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King's, 
Henry.    Ye  know  full  well  our  master's  claim. 
Incontrovertible  to  this  good  realm. 
By  right  descent,  and  solemnly  confirm'd 
By  your  great  monarch  and  our  mighty  king 
Fiflh  Henry,  in  the  treaty  ratified 
At  Troyes,^*  wherein  your  monarch  did  disclaim 
All  future  right  and  title  to  this  crown, 
His  own  exempted,  for  his  son  and  heirs 
Down  to  the  end  of  time.    This  sign'd  and  scal'd 
At  the  holy  altar,  and  by  nuptial  knot 
Of  Henry  and  your  princess,  gives  the  realm, 
Charles  dead  and  Henry,  to  his  infant  son 
Henry  of  Windsor.    Who  then  dares  oppose 
My  master's  title,  in  the  face  of  God, 
Of  wilful  perjury,  most  atrocious  crime. 
Stands  guilty,  and  of  flat  rebellion  'gainst 
The  Lord's  anointed.    He,  at  Paris  crown'd 
With  loud  acclaim  of  duteous  multitudes. 
Thus  speaks  by  me.    Deliver  up  your  town 
To  Salisbury,  and  yield  yourselves  and  arms. 
So  shall  your  lives  be  safe :  and  such  his  grace. 
If  of  your  free  accord  to  him  you  pay 
Due  homage  as  your  sovereign  Lord  and  King, 
Your  rich  estates,  your  houses  shall  be  safe, 
And  you  in  favor  stand,  as  is  the  Duke, 
Philip  of  Burgundy.    But  —  mark  me  well ! 
If,  obstinately  wilful,  ]pou  persist 
To  scorn  his  proflfer'd  (oercy,  not  one  stone 
Upon  another  of  this  wretched  town 
Shall  then  be  left ;  and  when  the  English  host 
Triumphant  in  the  dust  have  trod  the  towers 
Of  Orleans,  who  survive  the  dreadful  war 
Shall  die  like  traitors  by  the  hangman's  band. 
Ye  men  of  France,  remember  Caen  and  Roan  I  * 

<*  He  ceased :  nor  Gaucour  for  a  moment  paused 
To  form  reply. 

" '  Herald !  to  all  thy  vaunta 
Of  English  sovereignty  let  this  suffice 
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for  answrr :  France  will  only  own  ob  King 
IJt*r  own  legitimate  Lord.    On  Charles's  brow, 
TnMmitted  throagh  a  long  and  good  descent, 
The  crown  remains.    We  know  no  homage  due 
To  £a^ijsb  robbers,  and  disclaim  the  peace 
Inglorious  made  at  Troyes  by  factions  men 
Hostile  to  France.    Thy  master's  proffer'd  grace 
Meets  the  contempt  it  merits.    Herald,  yes. 
Be  lure  we  shall  remember  Caen  and  Roan ' 
Go  tell  the  mighty  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
That  as  like  Blanchard,  Gaucour  dares  his  power. 
Like  Blanchard,  he  can  braTe  his  cruelty, 
And  (humph  by  enduring.    Speak  1  well, 
\>  men  of  Orleans  ?  ' 

*^  Nerer  did  1  hear 
A  iboot  10  muYersal  as  ensued 
Of  approbation.     The  assembled  host 
A*  frith  one  Toice  pour'd  forth  their  loyalty. 
And  struck  their  sounding  shields ;  and  walla  and 

towers 
Echoed  the  load  uproar.    The  herald  went. 
The  work  of  wax  began." 

^^  A  fearful  scene," 
Cried  Isabel.    '*  The  iron  storm  of  death 
Cluh'd  in  the  sky  ;  the  mighty  engines  hurl'd 
Uu9f  stones,  which  shook  the  ground  where'er 

tbcy  fell. 
Tlicn  was  there  heard  at  once  the  clang  of  anna, 
The  tiioadcring  cannons,  and  the  soldier's  shout, 
The  li^mafo's  shriek,  the  afihghted  infant's  cry, 
The  groan  of  death,  —  discord  of  dreadful  sounds 
Thitjsn'd  the  soul. 

*^  Nor  while  the  encircling  foe 
J>*s|Tier'd  the  walls  of  Orleans,  idly  slept 
Our  friends :  for  winning  down  the  Loire  its  way 
The  Oequent  resael  with  provision  fraught, 
And  men,  and  all  the  artillery  of  death, 
Cbrf^'d  OB  with  welcome  succor.    At  the  bridge 
Tbrie  safely  landed  mock'd  the  foeman's  force. 
This  to  prevent,  Salisbury,  their  watchful  chief," 
A  mighty  work  prepares.    Around  our  walls, 
K'tcircling  walls  he  builds,  surrounding  thus 
Tiu;  tity.    Firm'd  with  massiest  buttresses. 
At  eiptal  distance,  sixty  ferts  protect 
Thf  £agli9h  lines.     But  chief  where  in  the  town 
Thr  ttx  frcat  avenues  meet  in  the  midst," 
8ii  castles  tbere  he  reared  impregnable, 
H  tih  dec|Hiag  moats  and  bridges  drawn  alofl, 
^^'iat  tffvT  the  strong  gate  suspended  hung 
T^  dmd  porlcaUis.    Thence  the  guxmer's  eye 
Tn«)  his  safe  shelter  could  with  ease  survey 
IrtaHfd  sally,  or  approaching  aid, 
A:id  point  destruction. 

'^  It  jrere  long  to  teU, 
4id  ledioaSy  bow  in  many  a  bold  assault 
Toe  ocn  ef  Orieans  sallied  on  their  foes ; 
}\rfw  diet  difficaJt  fight  the  enemy 
(N<M  d  the  Toamelles,**  and  the  embattled  tower 
Tu&  thadcnra  fiaoi  the  bridge  the  subject  Lmre ; 
7iMi|h  nQmbtiring  now  three  thousand  daring 

'9^c»«t  asid  fSerc*  the  garrison  repell'd 
Tbnf  &r  outnumbering  foes.    From  every  aid 
li^'tndeid,  they  in  Orleans  groan *d  beneath 
KV  Qm  accttmnlalp.    The  shatter *d  roofs 
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Allow'd  the  dews  of  night  free  passage  there ; 
And  ever  and  anon  tlie  ponderous  stone, 
Ruining  where'er  it  fell,  with  hideous  crash 
Came  like  an  earthquake,"  startling  from  his  sleep 
The  affrighted  soldier.    From  the  brazen  slings 
The  wild-fire  balls  hiss'd  through  the  midnight 

sky;" 
And  often  their  huge  engines  cast  among  us 
The  dead  and  loathsome  cattle  of  their  camp. 
As  though  our  enemies,  to  tlicir  deadly  league 
Forcing  the  common  lur,  would  make  us  breathe 
Poisonous  pollution.*'    Through  tlie  streets  were 

seen 
The  frequent  fire,  and  heaps  of  dead,  in  haste 
Piled  up  and  streaming  to  infected  Heaven. 
For  ever  the  incessant  storm  of  death 
Pours  down,  and  crowded  in  unwholesome  vaults" 
The  wretched  females  hide,  not  idle  there. 
Wasting  tlie  hours  in  tears,  but  all  employ 'd, 
Or  to  provide  the  hungry  soldier's  meal, 
Or  tear  their  garments  to  bind  up  his  wounds  : 
A  sad  equality  of  wretchedness ! 

"  Now  came  the  worst  of  ills,  for  Famine  came : 
The  provident  hand  deals  out  its  scanty  dole. 
Yielding  so  little  a  supply  to  life 
As  but  protracted  death.    The  loathliest  food 
Hunted  with  eager  eye  and  dainty  deem'd, 
The  dog  is  slain,  that  at  his  master's  feet 
Howling  with  hunger  lay  ;  with  jealous  fear. 
Hating  a  rival's  look,  the  husband  hides 
His  miserable  meal ;  the  famish'd  babe 
Clings  closely  to  his  dying  mother's  breast; 
And  —  horrible  to  tell !  —  where,  thrown  aside, 
There  lay  unburied  in  the  open  streets 
Huge  heaps  of  carcasses,  the  soldier  stands 
Eager  to  mark  the  carrion  crow  for  food." 

^  O   peaceful    scenes  of  childhood !    pleasant 
fields! 
Haunts  of  mine  infancy,  where  I  have  stray'd 
Tracing  the  brook  along  its  winding  way, 
Or  pluck 'd  the  primrose,  or  with  giddy  speed 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly  from  flower  to  flower ! 

0  days  in  vain  remember'd !  how  my  soul, 
Sick  with  calamity,  and  the  sore  ills 

Of  hunger,  dwelt  on  you  and  on  my  home ! 
Thinking  of  you  amid  the  waste  of  war, 

1  could  in  bitterness  have  cursed  the  great 
Who  made  me  what  I  was,  a  helpless  one, 
Orphan'd,  and  wanting  bread  !  " 

"  And  be  they  curst !  " 
Conrade  ezclaim'd,  his  dark  eye  flashing  rage ; 
*'And  be  they  curst!    O  groves  and  woodland 

shades. 
How  blest  indeed  were  you,  if  the  iron  rod 
Should  one  day  from  Oppression's  hand  be  wrench'd 
By  everlasting  Justice  I    Come  that  hour, 
When  in  the  Sun  the  Angel  of  the  Lord*" 
Shall  stand  and  cry  to  all  the  fowls  of  Heaven, 
'  Gather  ye  to  the  supper  of  your  God, 
That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  mighty  men. 
Of  captains,  and  of  kings  ! '    Then  shall  bo  peace.'* 

"  And  now  lest  all  should  perish,"  she  pursued. 
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The  women  and  the  infirm  must  from  the  town 
Go  forth  and  seek  their  fate. 

"  I  will  not  now 
Recall  the  moment,  when  on  my  poor  Francis 
With  a  long  look  I  hung.    At  dead  of  night, 
Made  mute  by  fear,  we  mount  the  secret  bark, 
And  glide  adown  the  stream  with  silent  oars : 
Thus  thrown  upon  the  mercj  of  mankind, 
I  wandered  reckless  where,  till  wearied  out, 
And  cold  at  heart,  I  laid  me  down  to  die  ; 
So  by  this  warrior  found.    Him  I  had  known 
And  loved,  for  all  loved  Conrade  who  had  known 

him; 
Nor  did  1  feel  so  pressing  the  hard  hand 
Of  want  in  Orleans,  ere  he  parted  thence 
On  perilous  envoy.    For  of  his  small  fare  — 
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**  Of  this  enough,"  said  Conrade.  "  Holy  Maid ! 
One  duty  yet  awaits  me  to  perform. 
Orleans  her  envoy  sent  me,  to  demand 
Aid  from  her  idle  sovereign.     Willingly 
Did  1  achieve  the  hazardous  enterprise, 
For  rumor  had  already  made  me  fear 
The  ill  that  hath  fallen  on  me.    It  remains, 
Ere  I  do  banish  me  from  human  kind, 
That  1  reenter  Orleans,  and  announce 
Thy  march.    'Tis  night,  and  hark!  how  dead  a 

silence ' 
Fit  hour  to  tread  so  perilous  a  path  !  " 

So  saying,  Conrade  from  the  tent  went  forth. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 

The  night  was  calm,  and  many  a  moving  cloud 
Shadow'd  the  moon.    Along  the  forest  glade 
With  swifl  foot  Conrade  past,  and  now  had  reach'd 
The  plain,  where  whilome  by  the  pleasant  Loire, 
Cheer'd  with  the  song,  the  rustics  had  beheld 
The  day  go  down  upon  their  merriment : 
No  song  of  peace  now  echoed  on  its  banks. 
There  tents  were  pitch'd,  and  there  the  sentinel. 
Slow  pacing  on  his  sullen  rounds,  beheld 
The  frequent  corse  roll  down  the  tainted  stream. 
Conrade  with  wider  sweep  pursued  his  way, 
Shunning  the  camp,  now  hush'din  sleep  and  still. 
And  now  no  sound  was  heard  save  of  the  Loire, 
Murmuring  along.    The  noise  of  coming  feet 
Alarm'd  him ;  nearer  drew  the  rapid  steps 
As  of  pursuit ;  anon  —  the  clash  of  arms  ! 
That  instant  breaking  through  a  rifled  cloud 
The  moonlight  show'd,  where    two  with  force 

combined 
Prest  on  a  single  foe,  who,  warding  still 
Their  swords,  retreated  in  unequal  fight, 
As  he  would  make  the  city.    Hastening 
With  timely  help  to  save  him,  Conrade  sped. 
One  with  an  unexpected  stroke  he  slew ; 
The  other  fled :  ^*  Now  let  us  speed  our  best, 
Frenchman ! "  he  cried.    On  to  the  Loire  they  ran. 
And  making  way  with  practised  arms  across, 
Ere  long  in  safety  gain'd  the  opposite  shore. 


**  Whence  art  thou  .' "  cried  the  warrior;  "and 
on  what 
Commissioned  ? " 

"  Is  it  not  the  voice  of  Conrade  ? ' 
Francis  replied ;  '*  and  dost  thou  bring  to  iu 
Tidings  of  succor  f  oh  !  that  it  had  come 
A  few  hours  earlier !  Isabel  is  gone  !  " 

'*  Nay,  she  is  safe,"  cried  Conrade ;  "  her  I  found 
Bewilder'd  in  the  forest,  and  consigned  her 
To  the  protection  of  the  holy  Maid, 
Whom  Heaven  hath  sent  to  rescue  us.    Now  say 
Wherefore  alone .'    A  fugitive  from  Orleans, 
Or  sent  on  dangerous  service  from  the  town? " 


"  There  is  no  food  in  Orleans,"  he  replied, 
*' Scarce    a  meal    more.    The   assembled  chiefs 

resolve. 
If  thou  shouldst  bring  no  tidings  of  near  aid. 
To  cut  tlieir  way  to  safety,  or  by  death 
Prevent  the  pang  of  famine .^^'    One  they  sought, 
Who,  venturing  to  the  English  lines,  should  spy 
Where  best  to  venture  on  this  desperate  chance, 
And  I,  believing  all  I  loved  was  lost, 
Offer'd  myself." 

So  saying,  they  approached 
The  gate.    The  sentinel,  soon  as  he  heard 
Thitherward  footsteps,  with  upliflcd  lance 
Challenged  the  darkling  travellers.    At  their  voice 
He  drew  the  strong  bolts  back,  and  cautiously 
Open'd  the  wicket.    To  the  careful  chiefs 
Who  sate  in  midnight  council,  they  were  led, 
And  Conrade  thus  address'd  them  : 

«» Sirs,  the  Lord, 
In  this  our  utmcMt  need,  hath  sent  us  aid. 
A  holy  Maid  hath  been  raised  up  by  Heaven ; 
Her  mission  is  by  miracles  confirmed, 
And  hither,  with  twelve  hundred  chosen  men, 
Led  by  Dunois,  she  comes.    I  am  myself 
A  witness  to  Uie  truth  of  what  I  tell ; 
And  by  to-morrow's  noon,  before  these  walla 
Her  banner  will  be  seen." 

Thereat  the  chiefs 
Were  fill'd  with  wonder  and  with  joy,  by  doubt 
Little  repressed.    ^  Open  the  granaries  !  " 
Xaintrailles  exclaim'd  ;  ^^  give  we  to  all  the  host 
With  hand  unsparing  now  a  plenteous  meal ; 
To-morrow  we  are  safe  !  for  Heaven  all-just 
Hath  seen  our  sufferings  and  decreed  tlieir  end. 
Let  the  glad  tidings  echo  through  the  town  ! 
God  is  with  us  ! " 

"  Be  not  too  confident," 
Graville  replied,  ^*  in  this  miraculous  aid. 
Some  frantic  woman  ^lis,  who  gives  belief 
To  idle  dreams,  and  with  her  madness  then 
Infects  the  simple  !    That  Dunois  is  there. 
Leading  in  arms  twelve  hundred  chosen  men. 
Affords  a  better  hope ;  yet  lavish  not 
Our  stores,  lest  in  the  enterprise  he  fail, 
And  Orleans  then  be  fain  to  bear  tlie  yoke 
Of  England!" 

'*  Chief!  I  tell  thee,"  Conimde  crie< 
'*  I  did  myself  behold  the  sepulclire, 
Fulfilling  what  she  spake,  give  up  those  arms 
Which  surely  for  no  common  end  the  grave 
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Through  many  an  age  hath  held  inviolate. 
She  19  the  Prophetesa  of  the  Most  High, 
And  wiU  deliver  Orleans ! " 

Gaucoor  then, 
**  Be  it  as  thou  hast  sud.    For  I  mnst  think, 
Tliat  rarvlj  to  no  vulgar  tale  these  chiefs 
Would  yield  a  light  belief;  and  our  poor  stores 
M\ul  specdtJjr,  ye  know,  be  clean  consumed. 
SpTead  then  the  joyful  tidings  through  the  troops 
Tiut  God  hath  to  deliver  the  oppress'd, 
.K»  in  old  time,  raised  up  a  Prophetess, 
And  the  belief  itself  will  make  them  fight 
Witlj  irresistible  courage." 

Thus  the  chief, 
.Aod  what  he  said  seem'd  good.  The  men  of  Orleans, 
t^oDg  hy  their  foemen  bay'd,  such  transport  felt. 
As  when  the  Mexicans,*^  with  eager  eye 
Gdzing  to  Huixachtla's  distant  top. 
On  that  last  night,  doubtful  if  ever  mom 
Again  shall  cheer  them,  mark  the  mystic  fire 
Pbjne  on  the  breast  of  some  brave  prisoner, 
A  dreadful  altar.     As  they  see  the  blaze 
Beam'mg  on  Iztapalapan's  near  towers. 
Or  on  Teicuco's  calmy  lake  flash'd  fiir, 
Soags  cif  thanksgiving  and  the  shout  of  joy 
U'ake  the  loud  echo ;  the  glad  husband  tears 
The  mantling  aloe  from  his  consort's  face, 
And  children,  now  deliver'd  from  the  dread 
Of  t'vcrlasting  darkness,  look  abroad, 
Hal)  the  good  omen,  and  expect  the  sun 
I'oiojnr'd  still  to  run  his  flaming  race. 

While  thus  in  Orleans  hope  had  banished  sleep, 
Thi  Maiden's  host  perform'd  their  evening  prayer. 
And  in  the  forest  took  their  rest  secure. 
And  now  the  morning  came.    At  earliest  dawn 
Li^tly  upstarting,  and  bedight  in  arms. 
The  Bastard  moved  along,  with  provident  eye 
Maiahalling  the  troops.    All  high  in  hope  they 

march; 
Aod  now  the  sun  shot  from  the  southern  sky 
His  Quootide  radiance,  when  afar  they  hear 
IV  hoai  of  men,  and  see  the  distant  towers 
Of  Orleans,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  foe. 
And  many  a  atieamer  wantoning  in  air. 
IVse  as  they  saw  and  thought  of  all  the  ills 
Their  brethren  had  endured,  closely  pent  there 
For  many  a  month,  such  ardor  for  the  fight 
Bamt  in  each  bosom,  as  young  Ali  felt 
Then  when  Mohammed  of  the  assembled  tribe 
Adi'd  who  would  be  his  Vizir.    Fierce  in  faith, 
f nrth  fWun  the  race  of  Hashem  stept  the  youth, 
*•  Prophet  of  God!  lo  —  I  will  be  the  man ! " 
And  well  did  AU  merit  that  high  post, 
Vvtoriona  upon  Beder's  fertile  vale. 
And  OB  mount  Ohud,  and  before  the  walls 
C^C^mhar,  when  down-cleaving  to  the  chest 
(id  pant  fbe,  lie  grasp'd  the  massy  gate, 
^•>k  with  stxong  arm  and  tore  it  from  the  fort, 
<iUd  TdU  it  in  air,  portentous  shield ! 

*'BHtold  the  towers  of  Orleans,"  cried  Dunois, 
^  L*  *  (his  the  vale  where  on  the  banks  of  Loire, 
Of  )^t<r,  at  tlo9e  of  day  the  rustic  band 
(Haod  to  the  roundelay.    In  younger  years 


As  ofl  I  glided  down  the  silver  stream. 
Frequent  upon  the  lifled  oar  I  paused, 
Listening  the  sound  of  far-off  merriment. 
There  wave  the  hostile  banners  !  martial  Maid, 
Give  thou  the  signal !  — let  us  fall  upon 
These  merciless  invaders,  who  have  sack'd 
Village  and  town,  and  made  the  hamlet  haunts 
Silent,  or  hearing  but  the  widow's  groan. 
Give  but  the  signal,  Maiden  !  " 

Her  dark  eye 
Fix'd  sadly  on  the  foe,  the  holy  Maid 
Answer'd  him ;  **  Ere  tlie  avenging  sword  be  drawn, 
And  slaughter  be  let  loose,  befits  us  send 
Some  peaceful  messenger,  who  shall  make  known 
The  will  of  Heaven :  so  timely  warn'd,  our  foes 
Haply  may  yet  repent,  and  quit  in  peace 
Besieged  Orleans,  for  I  fain  would  spare 
The  bloody  price  of  victory." 

So  she  said ; 
And  as  she  spake,  a  soldier  from  the  ranks 
Came  forward.     "  I  will  be  thy  messenger, 

0  Prophetess  !  and  to  the  English  camp 
Wm  bear  thy  bidding." 

"Go,"  the  Virgin  cried; 
"  Say  to  the  Lord  of  Salisbury,  and  the  chiefs 
Of  England,  Suffolk,  Fastolffe,  Talbot,  Scales, 
Invaders  of  the  country,  say,  thus  says 
The  Maid  or  Orleans:  '  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.     Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Tour  native  island  ;  for  the  God  of  Hosts 
Thus  hath  decreed.    To  Charles  thi*  rightful  heir. 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  subjects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes 
Arm'd  with  the  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns. 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.*  "     To  the  English  camp 
Fearless  the  herald  went. 

At  mid-day  meal. 
With  all  the  dissonance  of  boisterous  mirth. 
The  British  chiefs  caroused  and  quaffed  the  bowl. 
When  by  the  sentinel  conducted  there 
The  Maiden's  herald  came. 

"  Chiefs,"  he  began, 
"  Salisbury,  and  ye  the  representatives 
Of  the  English  King,  usurper  of  this  realm. 
To  ye  the  leaders  of  the  English  host 

1  come,  no  welcome  messenger.    Thus  saith 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  :  *  With  your  troops  retire 
In  peace.    Of  every  captured  town  the  keys 
Restore  to  Charles ;  so  bloodless  you  may  seek 
Tour  native  island ;  for  tlie  God  of  Hosts 

Thus  hath  decreed.    To  Charles  the  rightful  heir. 
By  long  descent  and  by  the  willing  choice 
Of  duteous  subjects,  hath  the  Lord  assign'd 
The  kingdom.     In  His  name  the  Virgin  comes, 
Arm'd  with  tlie  sword,  yet  not  of  mercy  void. 
Depart  in  peace  :  for  ere  the  morrow  dawns, 
Victorious  upon  yonder  wall  shall  wave 
Her  holy  banner.'  " 

Wonder  made  a  pause ; 
To  thisalaugh  succeeds.  "What!"  Fastolffe  cried, 
"  A  virgin  warrior  hath  your  monarch  sent 
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To  save  devoted  OrleBns  ?    By  the  rood, 
1  thank  his  grace.    If  ahe  beyoang  and  fair, 
No  worthlesa  prize,  my  lards !  Go,  tell  your  Maid, 
Joyful  we  wait  her  coming." 

There  was  one 
Among  the  English  chiefs  who  had  grown  old 
In  arms,  yet  had  not  age  unnerved  his  limbs. 
But  from  the  flexile  nimbleness  of  youth 
To  unyielding  stiffness  braced  them.   One  who  saw 
Him  seated  at  the  board,  might  well  have  deem'd 
That  Talbot  with  his  whole  collected  might 
Wielded  the  sword  in  war,  for  on  his  neck 
The  veins  were  fiill,^"  and  every  muscle  bore 
The  character  of  strength.    He  his  stem  eye 
Fix'd  on  the  herald,  and  before  he  spake 
His  silence  threaten'd.*^ 

"  Gret  thee  gone  ! "  exclaimed 
The  indignant  chief:  ^*away !  nor  think  to  scare 
With  girlish  phantasies  the  English  host 
That  scorns  your  bravest  warriors.  Hie  thee  thence, 
And  tell  this  girl  she  may  expect  to  meet 
The  mockery  of  the  camp  ! " 

'*  Nay,  scare  her  not,*' 
Replied  their  chief:  **  go,  tell  this  Maid  of  Orleans, 
That  Salisbury  longs  to  meet  her  in  the  fight. 
Nor  let  her  fear  that  cords  or  iron  chains 
Shall  gall  her  tender  limbs ;  for  1  myself 
Will  be  her  prison,  and " 

**  Contemptuous  man ! 
No  more ! "  the  herald  cried,  as  to  his  cheek 
Rush'd  the  red  anger :  ^*  bearing  words  of  peace 
And  timely  warning  came  I  to  your  camp ; 
And  here  have  been  with  insolent  ribaldry 
Received.     Bear   witness,   chieftains !    that  the 

French, 
Free  from  blood-gmltiness,  shall  meet  the  war." 

"  And  who  art  thou  ?  '*  cried  Suffolk,  and  his  eye 
Grew  fierce  and  wrath-inflamed :  ^*  What  fool  art 

thou, 
Who  at  this  woman's  bidding  comest  to  brave 
The  host  of  England  I  Thou  shalt  have  thy  meed ! ' ' 
Then  turning  to  the  sentinel  he  cried, 
"  Prepare  a  stake !  and  let  the  men  of  Orleans, 
And  let  this  woman  who  believes  her  name 
May  privilege  her  herald,  see  the  fire 
Consume  him.*^    Plant  a  stake !  for  by  my  God 
He  shall  be  kalendared  of  this  new  faith 
First  martyr." 

As  he  spake,  a  sudden  flush 
Came  o'er  the  herald's  cheek,  and  his  heart  beat 
With  quicker  action ;  but  the  sudden  flush, 
Nature's  instinctive  impulse,  faded  soon 
To  such  a  steady  hue  as  spake  the  soul 
Roused  up  with  all  its  powers,  and  unsubdued. 
And  strengthen'd  for  endurance.    Through  the 

camp. 
Soon  aa  the  tidings  spread,  a  shout  arose, 
A  hideous  shout,  more  savage  than  the  howl 
Of  midnight  wolves,  around  him  as  tliey  throng'd. 
To  gaze  upon  their  victim.    He  pass'd  on ; 
And  as  they  led  him  to  the  appointed  place 
Look'd  round,  as  though  forgetful  of  himself. 
And  cried  aloud,  **  Oh !  woe  it  is  to  think 
So  many  men  shall  never  see  the  sun 


Go  down  !    Te  English  mothers,  mourn  ye  now ! 
Daughters  of  England,  weep !  for,  hard  of  heart 
Still  your  mad  leaders  urge  this  impious  war ; 
And  for  their  folly  and  their  wickedness. 
Your  sons,  your  husbands,  by  the  sword  mast  &11. 
Long-suffering  is  the  Lord,  and  slow  to  wrath, 
But  heavy  are  hia  jiuigments ! " 

He  who  spake 
Was  young  and  comely ;  had  his  cheek  been  palo 
With  dread,  and  had  his  eye  look'd  fearfully, 
Sure  he  had  won  compassion ;  but  the  blood 
Gave  now  a  livelier  meaning  to  his  cheek. 
As  with  a  prophet's  look  and  prophet's  voice 
He  raised  his  ominous  warning :  they  who  heard 
Wonder'd,  and  they  who  rcar'd  the  stoke  pcrform'd 
With  half-unwilling  hands  their  slackened  toil, 
And  doubted  what  might  follow. 

Not  unseen 
Rear'd  they  the  stake,  and  piled  around  the  wood; 
In  sight  of  Orleans  and  the  Maiden's  host,** 
Had  Suffolk's  arrogant  fierceness  bade  the  work 
Of  death  be  done.     The  Maiden's  host  beheld ; 
At  once  in  eager  wrath  they  raised  the  loud 
And  general  clamor,  **  Lead  us  to  the  foe ! " 
''  Not  upon  us,  O  God  !  "  the  Maid  exclaim'd, 
"  Not  upon  us  cry  out  the  innocent  blood ! " 
And  bade  the  signal  sound.    In  the  English  camp 
The  clarion  and  the  trumpet's  blare  was  heard ; 
In  haste  they  seize  their  arms,  in  haste  they  form, 
Some  by  bold  words  seeking  to  hide  their  fear 
Even  from  themselves,  some  silently  in  prayer, 
For  much  their  hearts  misgave  them. 

But  the  m^ 
Of  Suffolk   swell'd  within  him.    ^*  Speed  your 

work!" 
Exclaim'd  the  injurious  earl ;  '*  kindle  the  pile. 
That  France  may  see  the  fire,  and  in  defeat 
Feel  aggravated  shame ! " 

And  now  they  bound 
The  herald  to  the  stake :  he  cried  aloud, 
And  fix'd  his  eye  on  Suffolk,  **  Let  not  him 
W^ho  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself 
As  he  that  puts  it  off!  ^^  They  come ;  they  come 
God  and  the  Maid ! " 

The  host  of  France  approach''^ 
And  Suffolk  eagerly  beheld  the  fire 
Brought  near  the  pile ;  when  suddenly  a  shout 
Toward  Orleans  call'd  his  eye,  and  thence  he  sa: 
A  man-at-arms  upon  a  barded  steed 
Come  thundering  on. 

As  when  Chederlea  comes! 
To  aid  the  Moslem  on  his  deathless  horse, 
Swaying  the  sword  with  such  resistless  arm. 
Such  mightiest  force,  as  he  had  newly  quaiT'd 
The  hidden  waters  of  eternal  youth. 
Till  with  the  copious  draught  of  life  and  streng 
Inebriate ;  such,  po  fierce,  so  terrible. 
Came  Comrade  through  the  camp.    Aright,  alcC 
The  affrighted  foemen  scatter  from  his  spear ;     , 
Onward  he  comes,  and  now  tlie  circling  throng, 
Fly  from  the  stake,  and  now  he  checka  his  com 
And  cuts  the  herald's  bonds,  and  bids  him  live 
To  arm,  and  fight,  and  conquer. 

"Haste  thee  h«j 
To  Orleans,"  cried  the  warrior.    ««Tell  tlie  cKj 
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rhere  is  confusion  in  the  English  camp. 

hid  ihem  come  forth."    On  Conrade'a  steed  the 

yoath 
Lrapt  ap,  and  hasten*d  onward.    He  the  while 
fara'd  to  the  war. 

Like  two  conflicting  clouds, 
Pregnant  with  thunder,  moved  the  hostile  hosts. 
Theu  man  met  man,  then  on  the  batter'd  shield 
Rang  the  load  lance,  and  through  the  darkened  sky 
Fut  fell  the  arrowy  storm.    Amid  his  foes 
The  Bastard's  arm  dealt  irresistibly 
Thf  strokes  of  death;  and  by  his  side  the  Maid 
Led  the  fierce  fight,  the  Maid,  though  all  unused 
To  such  rode  conflict,  now  inspired  by  Heaven, 
Fbslitng  her  flamy  falchion  through  the  troops. 
That  like  (he  thunderbolt,  where'er  it  fell, 
Scatlrr'd  the  trembling  ranks.    The  Saracen, 
Though  arm'd  from  Cashbin  or  Damascus,  wields 
A  weaker  sword ;  nor  might  that  magic  blade 
Compare  with  this,  which  Oriana  saw 
Flame  in  the  ruffian  Ardan*s  robber  hand. 
When,  sick  and  cold  as  death,  she  turn'd  away 
Hvr  disxy  eyes,  lest  they  should  see  the  fall 
Of  her  own  Aniadis.     Nor  plated  shield, 
Nor  the  strong  hauberk,  nor  the  crested  casque, 
Stay  that  descending  sword.    Dreadful  she  moved 
liktt  u  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  fortli 
And  naoie  his  army,  when  the  Assyrian  king, 
lluighcy  of  Hamath  and  Scpharvaim  fallen, 
Ubjpbt'iaed  the  God  of  Israel. 

Yet  the  fight 
Hiuig  doubifn],  where  ezampling  hardiest  deeds, 
Salisbury  struck  doTvn  the  foe,  and  Fastolfle  strove, 
And  in  the  hottest  doings  of  the  war 
Towered  Talbot.     He,  remembering  the  past  day 
Wbeo  from  his  name  the  afiighted  sons  of  France 
HeJ  trembling,  all  astonish'd  at  their  force 
And  wonUess  mlor,  rages  round  the  field 
Dnsdfo]  in  anger ;  yet  in  every  man 
Meeting  a  foe  iearliMs,  and  in  the  fiuth 
Of  Heaven's  oasistance  firm. 

The  clang  of  arms 
Besduss  the  walU  of  Orleans.   For  the  war 
Pfvpiifd,  and  confident  of  victory, 
^Mth  vpeed  the  troops.    Not  when  afar  exhaled 
rtk*  lumgry  raven  snuffs  the  steam  of  blood 
Thai  frofD  same  carcass-cover*  d  field  of  fiune 
Tiinii  the  pniv  air,  flies  he  more  eagerly 
Tu  faed  upon  the  alain,  than  the  Orleanites, 
L^y«t»;Bt  now  for  many  an  ill  endured 
U*  the  kmg  siege,  to  wreak  upon  their  foes 
D*T«igrance.  Then  more  fearful  grew  the  fray ; 
Tht  fwordft  that  late  flash 'd  to  the  evening  sun '°' 
Xtw  quenched  in  blood  their  radiance. 

O'er  the  host 
H<nri*d  a  deep  wind  that  ominous  of  storms 
^n  d  on  the  lurid  clouds.    The  blacken'd  night 
Trv^n  d,  and  the  thunder  fitom  the  troubled  sky 
^^d  hollow.      Javelins  clash'd  and  bucklers 

nag; 
^^^d  petit  oQ  aliseld;  loud  on  the  helmet  jarr'd 
^  pmdeffnas  battle-axe ;  the  frequent  groan 
Of  ^tih  commingling  with  the  storm  was  heard, 
SU  ihf»  dmH  shriek  of  fear.    Even  such  a  storm 
^"^atths  wails  cf  Cfaartres  quell'd  the  pride 


Of  the  third  Edward,  when  the  heavy  hail 
Smote  down  his  soldiers,  and  the  conqueror  heard 
God  in  the  tempest,  and  remembered  then 
With  a  remorseful  sense  of  Christian  fear 
What  misery  he  had  caused,  and  in  the  name 
Of  blessed  Mary  vowed  a  vow  of  peace."* 

Lo !  where  the  holy  banner  waved  aloft, 
The  lambent  lightnings  play.     Irradiate  round, 
As  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  o'er  the  field 
It  streamed  miraculous  splendor.  Then  their  hearts 
Sunk,  and  the  English  trembled ;  with  such  fear 
Possessed,  as  when  the  Canaanitcs  beheld 
The  sun  stand  still  on  Gibecn,  at  the  voice 
Of  that  king-conquering  warrior,  he  who  smote 
The  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south. 
From  Baal-gad  to  Halak,.  and  their  chiefs, 
Even  OS  the  Lord  commanded.    Swift  they  fled 
From  that  portentous  banner,  and  the  sword 
Of  France ;  though  Talbot  with  vain  valiancy 
Yet  urged  tlie  war,  and  stemm'd  alone  the  tide 
Of  battle.     Even  their  leaders  felt  dismay  ; 
Fastolfle  fled  first,  and  Salisbuxy  in  the  rout 
Mingled,  and  all  impatient  of  defeat. 
Borne  backward  Talbot  turns.    Then  echoed  loud 
The  cry  of  conquest,  deeper  grew  the  storm, 
And  darkness,  hovering  o'er  on  raven  wing, 
Brooded  the  field  of  death. 

Nor  in  the  camp 
Deem  themselves  safe  the  trembling  fugitives ; 
On  to  the  forts  they  haste.    Bewilder'd  there 
Amid  the  moats  by  fear  and  the  thick  gloom 
Of  more  than  midnight  darkness,  plunge  the  troops, 
Crush'd  by  fast-following  numbers,  who  partake 
The  death  they  give.    As  swol'n  with  vernal  snows 
A  mountain  torrent  hurries  on  its  way. 
Till  at  the  brink  of  some  abrupt  descent 
Arrived,  with  deafening  clamor  down  it  falls, 
Thus  borne  along,  tumultuously  the  troops 
Driven  by  the  force  behind  them,  plunge  amid 
The  liquid  death.    Then  rose  the  dreadful  cries 
More  dreadful,  and  the  dash  of  breaking  waters 
That  to  the  passing  lightning  as  they  broke 
Open'd  their  depth. 

Nor  of  the  host  so  late 
Exultant  in  the  pride  of  long  success, 
A  remnant  had  escaped,  had  not  their  chief, 
Slow  as  he  moved  unwilling  from  the  field, 
What  most  might  profit  the  defeated  ranks 
Bethought  him.    He,  when  he  had  gain'd  the  fort 
Named  from  St.  John,  there  kindled  up  on  high 
The  gruiding  fire.     Not  unobserved  it  rose  ; 
The  watchful  guards  on  Tournelles,  and  the  pile 
Of  that  proud  city  in  remembrance  fond 
Call'd  London,  light  their  beacons.     Soon  the  fires 
Flame  on  the  summit  of  the  ciroling  forts. 
Which,  with  their  moats  and  crenellated  walls, 
Included  Orleans.    Far  across  the  plain 
They  cast  a  lurid  splendor ;  to  the  troops 
Grateful,  as  to  the  way-worn  traveller, 
Wandering  with  parch'd  feet  o'er  Arabian  sands, 
The  fiir-seen  cistern ;  he  for  many  a  league 
Travelling  the  trackless  desolate,  where  heaved 
With  tempest  swell  the  desert  billows  round, 
Pauses,  and  shudders  at  his  perils  past, 
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Then  wild  with  joy  speeds  on  to  taste  the  wave 
So  long  bewail'd. 

Swifl  as  the  affrighted  herd 
Scud  o'er  the  plain,  when  rattling  thunder-cracks 
Upon  the  bolted  lightning  follow  close, 
The  English  hasten  to  their  sheltering  forts, 
Even  there  of  safety  doubtful,  still  appall'd 
And  trembling,  as  the  pilgrim  who  by  night 
On  his  way  wilder*d,  to  the  wolf's  deep  howl 
Hears  the  wood  echo,  when  from  close  pursuit 
Escaped,  the  topmost  branch  of  some  tall  tree 
He  grasps  close  clinging,  still  of  the  wild  beast 
Fearful,  his  teeth  jar,  and  the  cold  sweat  stands 
Upon  his  clammy  limbs. 

Nor  now  the  Maid 
Greedy  of  vengeance  presses  the  pursuit. 
She  bids  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resound ; 
A  welcome  note  to  the  affrighted  foe 
Blew  that  loud  blast,  whereat  obediently 
The  French,  though  eager  on  the  invaders*  heads 
To  wreak  their  wrath,  stay  the  victorious  sword. 

Loud  is  the  cry  of  conquest  as  they  turn 
To  Orleans.    There  what  few  to  guard  the  town 
Unwilling  had  remained,  haste  forth  to  meet 
The  triumph.    Many  a  blazing  torch  they  held, 
Which  raised  alofl  amid  the  midnight  storm 
Flashed  far  a  festive  light.    The  Maid  advanced ; 
Deep    through    the   sky    the    hollow   thunders 

roird;>» 
Innocuous  lightnings  round  the  hallowed  banner 
Wreath'd  their  red  radiance. 

Through  the  city  gate 
Then,  as  the  laden  convoy  pass'd,  was  heard 
The  shout  of  exultation  ;  and  such  joy 
The  men  of  Orleans  at  that  welcome  sight 
Possess'd,  as  when  from  Bactria  late  subdued, 
The  mighty  Macedonian  led  his  troops 
Amid  the  Sogdian  desert,  where  no  stream 
Wastes  on  the  wild  its  fertilizing  waves, 
Fearful  alike  to  pause,  or  to  proceed ; 
Scorch'd  by  the  sun,  tluit  o'er  their  morning  march 
Steam'd  his  hot  vapors,  heart-subdued  and  faint; 
Such  joy  as  then  they  felt,  when  from  the  heights 
Burst  the  soul-gladdening  sound,  for  thence   was 

seen 
The  evening  sun  silvering  the  fertile  vole. 
Where  Ozus  roU'd  below. 

Clamors  of  joy 
Echo  along  the  streets  of  Orleans,  wont 
Long  time  to  hear  the  infant's  feeble  cry. 
The  mother's  frantic  shriek,  or  the  dread  sou/.d, 
When  from  the  cannon  burst  its  stores  of  death. 
Far  flames  the  fire  of  joy  on  ruin'd  piles 
And  high  heap'd  carcasses,  whence  scared  away 
From  his  abhorred  meal,  on  clattering  wing 
Rose  the  night-raven  slow. 

Id  the  English  forts 
Sad  was  the  scene.    There  all  the  livelong  night 
Steal  in  the  straggling  fugitives ;  as  when 
Past  is  the  storm,  and  o'er  the  azure  sky 
Serenely  shines  the  sun,  with  every  breeze 
The  waving  branches  drop  their  gather'd  rain, 
Renewing  the  remembrance  of  the  storm. 
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Strohg  were  the  English  forts,"'  by  daily  toil 
Of  thousands  rear'd  on  high,  when  to  insure 
His  meditated  conquest  Salisbury 
Resolved  from  Orleans  to  shut  out  all  meaos 
Of  human  succor.    Round  the  city  stretch' d 
Their  line  continuous,  massy  as  the  wall 
Erst  by  the  fearful  Roman  on  the  bounds 
Of  Caledonia  raised,  when  soul-enslaved 
The  race  degenerate  fear'd  the  car-bome  chiefii 
Who  moved  from  Morven  down. 

Broad  battlements 
Crested  the  bulwark,  and  safe  standing  place 
For  archer  or  for  man-at-arms  was  there. 
The  frequent  buttress  at  just  distance  rose 
Declining  from  its  base,  and  sixty  forts 
Seem'd  in  their  strength  to  render  all  secure. 
But  loftier  and  mossier  than  the  rest. 
As  though  of  some  large  castle  each  the  keep. 
Stood  six  square  fortresses  with  turrets  flank'd, 
Piles  of  unequall'd  strength,  though  now  deem*d 

weak 
'Gainst  puissance  more  than  mortal.   Safely  thence 
The  skilful  bowman,  entering  with  his  eye  "' 
The  city,  might,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Through  the  long  opening  aim  his  winged  deaths. 
Loire's  waves  diverted  fill'd  the  deep-dug  moat 
Circling  the  whole ;  a  bulwark  vast  it  was 
As  that  which  round  their  camp  and  stranded  ships 
The  Achoiana  raised,  a  common  sepulchre 
Of  thousands  slaughter'd,  and  the  doom'd  death- 
place 
Of  many  a  chief,  when  Priam's  virtuous  son 
Assail'd  them,  then  in  hope,  with  favoring  Jotr 

But  cowering  now  amid  their  sheltering  forts 
Trembled  the  invading  host.    Their  leader's  care 
In  anxious  vigilance  prepares  to  ward 
The  assault  expected.     Rightly  he  ared 
The  Maid's  intent,  but  vainly  did  he  seek 
To  kindle  in  their  breasts  the  wonted  flame 
Of  valor,  for,  by  prodigies  uimiann'd, 
They  wait  the  mom.    The  soldiers'   pride   wa^ 

gone; 
The  blood  was  on  their  swords,  their  bucklers  lay 
Defiled  and  unrepair'd,"*  they  sharpen'd  not 
Their  blunted  spears,  the  affrighted  archer's  hand 
Relax'd  not  his  bent  bow.    To  them,  confused 
With  fears  of  unknown  danger,  the  long  night 
Was  dreadful,  but  more  dreadful  dawn'd  the  day 


The  morning  came ;  the  martial  Moid  arose  ; 
Lovely  in  arms  she  moved.    Around  the   gate, 
Eager  again  for  conquest,  throng  the  troops. 
High  tower 'd  the  Son  of  Orleans,  in  his  strength 
Poising  the  ponderous  spear.    His  batter' d  shield. 
Witnessing  the  fierce  fray  of  yesternight. 
Hung  on  his  sinewy  arm. 

"Maiden  of  Arc,*' 
So  as  he  spake  approaching,  cried  the  chief, 
"  Well  hast  thou  proved  thy  mission,  as  by  -worda 
And  miracles  attested  when  dismay'd 
The  grave  theologists  dismiss'd  their  doubta, 
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80  in  the  field  of  battle  now  confinn'd. 
Too  weU^fenoed  forts  protect  the  fugitives, 
.\ndaeem  as  in  their  strength  they  mockM  our  force. 
Tet  most  they  fail." 

»  And  fall  they  shaU  ! "  replied 
Thp  Maid  of  Orleans.    ^*  Ere  the  sun  be  set 
The  lily  on  that  shattered  wall  shall  wave 
Triumphant.  —  Men  of  France !  ye  have  fought 

weU 
On  yon  blood-reeking  plain.    Tour  humbled  foes 
Luik  trembling  now  behind  their  massy  walls. 
Wolv«*«  that  have  ravaged  the  neglected  flock! 
The  Shepherd  —  the  Great  Shepherd  is  arisen  1 
Te  fly  I  yet  shall  not  ye  by  flight  escape 
HiB  rengeanoe.    Men  of  Orleans !  it  were  vain 
By  words  to  waken  wrath  within  your  breasts. 
Look   round !    Tour   holy   buildings   and   your 

homes  ^ 
Rains  that  choke  the  way  !  your  populous  town — 
One  open  sepulchre !  who  is  there  here 
That  does  not  mourn  a  friend,  a  brother  slain, 
A  parent  famiohed,  -r-  or  his  dear,  loved  wife 
Tom  from  his  bosom  — outcast — broken-hearted — 
Qui  on  the  mercy  of  mankind  ?  " 

She  eessed; 
A  cry  of  indignation  from  the  host 
Bmst  forth,  and  all  impatient  for  the  war 
Dinnauid  the  signal.    These  Dunois  arrays 
In  four  battalions.    Xaintrailles,  tried  in  war, 
Commands  the  ^ni ;  XaintraiUes,  who  oftentmiies 
MtMttd,  oil  a.  prisoner,  and  as  oft 
(Urleased  for  ransom,  both  with  friend  and  foe 
Growing  repute  of  active  hardihood, 
And  martial  skill  obtained  ;  so  erst  from  earth 
Aatsus  vaunting  in  his  giant  bulk, 
When  grasp!  by  force  Herculean,  down  he  fell 
Vinquuh*d,  anon  uprose  more  fierce  for  war. 

Oaocoar  the  second  battle  led,  true  friend 
And  fiuthful  servant  of  the  imprison'd  Duke ; 
la  counsel  provident,  in  action  prompt, 
Collected  always,  always  self-controU'd, 
He  from  the  soldiers*  confidence  and  love 
i*rampter  obedience  gain'd,  than  ever  fear 
Forced  from  the  heart  reluctant. 

The  third  band 
AlpB^on  leads.     On  Vemeuil's  &tal  field 
The  day  when  Buchan  and  the  Douglas  died, 
Woonded  and  senseless  with  the  loss  of  blood. 
He  feU,  and  there  being  found,  was  borne  away 
A  priirtner,  in  the  ills  of  that  defeat 
^nieipant,  |wrtaking  not  the  shame : 
Bat  fiv  his  rank  and  high  desert,  the  King 
Hsd  imsQin'd  htm,  doom'd  now  to  meet  the  foe 
With  bptlet  fhrtune. 

0*er  the  last  presides 
TV  baftard  aoo  of  Orleans,  great  in  arms. 
Ht  ymsress  knew  the  foes,  and  his  fair  fame 
UkiMiwknlgpd,  since  before  his  stripling  arm 
rVd  Warwick ;  Warwick,  he  whose  wide  renown 
Qt**t^  knew,  and  Anttoch,  and  the  holy  soil 
f^  P«S*«line,  since  there  in  arms  he  went 
^*t.  galbat  pil^image ;  yet  by  Dunois 
WA  il,  Mad  yielding  him  the  conqueror's  praise. 
\od  bf  his  side  the  martial  Maiden  pass'd, 


Lovely  in  arms,  as  that  Arcadian  hoy 
Parthenopeus,"'  when  the  war  of  beasts 
Disdaining,  he  to  cope  with  men  went  forth, 
Bearing  the  bow  and  those  Dictsan  shafts 
Diana  gave,  when  she  the  youth's  fair  form 
Saw,  soften'd,  and  forgave  the  mother*s  fault. 

Loup's  was  the  nearest  fort.      Here  Gladdis- 

dale  >» 
Commands  the  English,  who  as  the  enemy 
Moved  to  the  assault,  from  bow  and  arbalist 
Theirshafts  and  quarrels  showered.    Nor  did  they 

use 
Hand-weapons  only  and  hand-engines  here, 
Nor  by  the  arm  alone,  or  bow-string  sped 
The  missile  flew,  but  driven  by  the  strain'd  force 
Of  the  balista,'*^  in  one  body  spent 
Stayed  not )  through  arms  and  men  it  made  its  way, 
And  leaving  death  behind,  still  held  its  course 
By  many  a  death  unclogg'd.    With  rapid  march 
Onward  the  assailants  came ;  and  now  they  reach'd 
Where  by  the  bayle's  embattled  wall  "*  in  arms 
The  knights  of  England  stood.    I'here  Poynings 

shook 
His  lance,  and  Gladdisdale  his  heavy  mace, 
For  the  death-blow  prepared.    Alen^on  here, 
And  here  the  Bastard  came,  and  by  the  Maid, 
That  daring  man  who  to  the  English  host, 
Then  insolent  of  many  a  conquest  gain*d. 
Had  borne  her  bidding.    A  rude  coat  of  mail, 
Unhosed,  unhooded,  as  of  lowly  line,"* 
He  wore,  though  here,  amid  the  high-bom  chiefs 
Preeminent  for  prowess.    On  his  head 
A  black  plume  shadow *d  the  rude-featured  helm.** 
Then  was  the  war  of  men,  when  front  to  front 
They  rear'd  the  hostile  hand,  for  low  the  wall 
Where  an  assailant's  upward-driven  spear 
Might  reach  his  enemy. 

As  Alen^on  moved. 
On  his  crown-crested  helm^**  with  ponderous  blow 
Fell  Gladdisdale's  huge  mace.     Back  he  recoil'd 
Astounded ;  soon  recovering,  his  sharp  lance 
Thrust  on  the  warrior's  shield  :  there  fiist  infixed. 
Nor  could  Alen^on  the  deep-driven  spear 
Recover,  nor  the  foeman  from  his  grasp 
Wrench  the  contended  weapon.    Fierce  again 
He  lifts  the  mace,  that  on  the  ashen  hilt 
Fell  full ;  it  shiver'd,  and  the  Frenchman  held 
A  pointless  truncheon.    Where  the  Bastard  fought, 
The  spear  of  Poynings,  through  his  plated  mail 
Pierced,  and  against  the  iron  fence  beneath^** 
Blunted  its  point.    Again  he  thrust  the  spear ; 
At  once  Dunois  on  his  broad  buckler  met 
The  unharming  stroke,  and  aim'd  with  better  hop 
His  javelin.    Through  his  sword-arm  did  it  pierce 
Maugre  the  mail :  hot  from  the  streaming  wound 
He  pluck'd  the  weapon  forth,  and  in  his  breast 
Clean  through  the  hauberk  drove. 

But  there  the  war 
Raged  fiercest  where  the  martial  Maiden  moved 
A  minister  of  wrath ;  for  thither  throng'd 
The  bravest  champions  of  the  adverse  host. 
And  on  her  either  side  two  warriors  stood 
Protecting  her,  and  uming  at  her  foes 
Watchful  their  weapons,  of  themselves  the  while 
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Little  regarding :  on  the  one  Ride  he 
Who  to  the  English  had  her  bidding  borne ; 
Firmly  he  stood,  untired  and  undiBmay'd, 
Though  many  a  spear  against  his  burgonet 
Was  thrust,  and  on  his  arm  the  buckler  hung 
Heavy,  thick-bristled  with  the  hostile  shafts, 
£yen  like  a  porcupine,  when  in  his  rage 
Roused,  he  collects  within  him  all  his  force, 
Himself  a  quiver.    On  the  other  hand. 
Competing  with  him  to  protect  the  Maid, 
Conrade  maintain'd  the  fight ;  at  all  points  arm'd, 
A  jazerent  of  double  mail  he  wore  \ 
Its  weight  in  little  time  had  wearied  one    . 
Of  common  strength ;  but  unencumbered  he. 
And  unfatigued,  alertly  moved  in  it, 
And  wielded  with  both  hands  a  battle-axe. 
Which  gave  no  second  stroke  ;  for  where  it  fell, 
Not  the  strong  buckler  nor  the  plated  mail 
Might  save,  nor  crested  casque.    On  Molyn's  head, 
As  at  the  Maid  he  aim'd  his  javelin. 
Forceful  it  fell,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow 
The  iron  helm,  and  to  his  brain-pan  drove 
The  fragments.    At  his  fall  the  enemy. 
Stricken  with  instantaneous  fear,  gave  way. 
That  instant  Conrade,  with  an  active  bound. 
Sprung  on  the  battlements ;  ^  and  there  he  stood, 
Keeping  the  ascent.    The  herald  and  the  Maid 
Followed,  and  soon  the  exulting  cry  of  France 
Along  the  lists  was  heard,  as  there  they  saw 
Her  banner  planted.     Gloddisdale  beheld. 
And  hastened  from  his  well-defended  post, 
That  where  immediate  danger  more  required 
There  he  might  take  his  stand ;  against  the  Maid 
He  bent  his  way,  and  hoped  one  happy  blow 
Might  end  at  once  the  new-raised  hopes  of  France, 
And  by  her  death,  to  the  English  arms  their  old 
Ascendency  restore.    Nor  did  not  Joan 
Areed  his  purpose,  but  with  lifted  shield 
Prepared  &he  stood,  and  poised  her  sparkling  spear. 
The  English  chief  came  on;  he  rabed  his  mace; 
With  circling  force  the  iron  weight  swung  high,'** 
And  Gladdisdale  with  his  collected  strength 
Impell'd  the  blow.    The  man  of  lowly  line 
That  instant  rush'd  between,  and  reared  his  shield. 
And  met  the  broken  stroke,  and  thrust  his  lance 
Clean  tlirough  the  gorget  of  the  English  knight. 
A  gallant  man,  of  no  ignoble  line, 
Was  Gladdisdale.    His  sires  had  lived  in  peace; 
They  heap'd  the  hospitable  hearth,  they  spread 
The  feast,  their  vassals  loved  them,  and  afar 
The  traveller  told  their  fame.    In  peace  they  died, 
And  to  their  ancient  burial-place  were  borne 
With  book  and  bell,  torches,  and  funeral  chant; 
And  duly  for  their  souls  the  neighboring  monks 
The  solemn  office  sung.    Now  far  away 
Their  offspring  falls,  the  last  of  all  his  race, 
Slain  in  a  foreign  land,  and  doom'd  to  share 
A  common  grave. 

Then  terror  seized  the  host, 
Their  chieftain  dead.    And  lo !  where  on  the  wall 
Maintained  of  late  by  Gladdisdale  so  well, 
The  Son  of  Orleans  stands,  and  sways  around 
His  fidchion,  keeping  thus  at  bay  the  foe, 
Till  on  the  battlements  his  comrades  climb 
A.nd  raise  the  shout  of  conquest.    Then  appall'd 


The  English  fled :  nor  fled  they  unpursued, 
For  mingling  with  the  foremost  fugitives, 
The  gallant  Conrade  rush'd ;  and  with  the  throng 
The  knights  of  France  together  o'er  the  bridge 
Press'd  forward.    Nor  the  garrison  within 
Durst  let  the  ponderous  portcullis  fall. 
For  in  the  entrance  of  the  fort  the  fight 
Raged  fiercely,  and  together  through  the  gate 
The  vanquish'd  English  and  their  eager  foes 
Passed  in  the  flying  conflict. 

Well  I  deem 
And  wisely  did  the  heroic  Spaniard  act 
At  Vera  Cruz,  when  he  his  yet  sound  ships 
Dismantling,  lefl  no  spot  where  treacherous  fear 
Might  still  with  wild  and  wistful  eye  look  back 
For  knowing  no  retreat,  his  desperate  troops 
In  conquest  sought  their  safety ;  victors  hence 
At  Tlascala,  and  o'er  the  Cholulans, 
And  by  Otompan,  on  that  bloody  field 
When  Mexico  her  patriot  thousands  ponr'd, 
Fierce  in  vain  valor,  on  their  dreadful  foes. 
There  was  a  portal  in  the  English  fort 
Which  open'd  on  tlie  wall ;  ^"^  a  speedier  path 
In  the  hour  of  safety,  whence  the  soldier's  eye 
Might  overlook  the  river's  pleasant  course. 
Fieroe  in  the  gate-way  raged  the  deadly  war ; 
For  there  the  Maiden  strove,  and  Conrade  there, 
And  he  of  lowly  line,  bravelier  than  whom 
Fought  not  in  that  day's  battle.    Of  success 
Desperate,  for  from  above  the  garrison 
(Lest  upon  friend  and  enemy  alike 
The  indiscriminating  blow  should  light) 
Could  give  no  aid,  the  English  of  that  way 
Bethought  them;  by  that  egress  they  forsook 
St.  Loup's,  and  the  Orleanites  with  shouts  of  joy 
Beheld  the  Virgin's  banner  on  its  height 
In  triumph  planted.    Swifl  along  the  wall 
The  English  haste  to  St.  John's  neighboring  fort, 
Flying  with  fearful  speed.    Nor  from  pursuit 
The  victors  ceased,  but  with  the  fugitives 
Mingled  and  waged  the  war ;  and  combatants, 
Lock'd  in  each  other's  grasp,  together  fell 
Precipitate. 

But  foremost  of  the  French, 
Dealing  destruction,  Conrade  made  his  way 
Along  the  wall,  and  to  the  nearest  fort 
Came  in  pursuit ;  nor  did  not  then  the  chief 
What  most  might  serve  bethink  him ;  but  he  took 
His  stand  in  the  portal,  and  first  looking  back, 
Lifled  his  voice  aloud ;  three  times  he  raised, 
Cheering  and  calling  on  his  countrymen, 
That  voice  o'er  all  the  uproar  heard  afar. 
Then  to  the  strife  addrest  himself,  assail'd 
By  numerous  foes,  who  clamorously  now 
Menaced  his  single  person.    He  the  while 
Stood  firm,  not  vainly  confident,  or  rash. 
But  in  his  vantage  more  than  his  own  strength 
Trusting ;  for  narrow  was  the  portal  way. 
To  one  alone  fit  passage,  from  above 
Not  overbrow'd  by  jutting  parapet,** 
Whence  aught  might  crush  him.  He  in  double  mail 
Was  arm'd ;  a  massy  burgonet,  well  tried 
In  many  a  hard-fought  field,  helming  his  head ; 
And  fenced  with  iron  plates,  a  buckler  broad 
Hung  from  his  neck.    Nor  to  dislodge  the  chief 
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Gould  the  £iigUah  bring  their  nomberBy  for  the  way 

Bf  upward  alepa  presented  from  the  fort 

A  oanow  naoent,  where  one  alone  could  meet 

The  wv.    Yet  were  they  of  their  numbers  proud, 

Thoogb  useless  numbers  were  in  that  strait  path, 

SftTf  by  sasault  unceasing  to  outlast 

A  single  warrior,  who  at  length  must  sink 

Fatigued  with  slaughter,  and  by  toil  foredone 

Succiunb. 

There  was  amid  the  garrison 
A  g«Uuit  knight  who  at  Vemeuil  had  fought, 
And  good  renown  for  feats  of  arms  achieved 
lUd  gain'd  in  that  day's  victory.    For  him 
lii»  eoanUymen  made  way,  and  he  his  lance 
Thrust  upward  against  Conrade,  who  perceived 
The  intent,  and,  as  the  weapon  touch'd  his  shield, 
Soiote  with  his  battle-axe  the  ashen  shall ; 
Then  plucking  from  the  shield  the  severed  head. 
He  threw  it  back.'*'    With  wary  bend  the  fee 
Shrunk  from  the  flying  death ;  yet  not  in  vain 
From  tbatstzong  hand  the  fate-fraught  weapon  flew : 
Full  on  the  corselet  of  a  meaner  man  ^" 
It  fell,  and  pierced  him  where  the  heaving  lungs, 
b  Tital  play  distended,  to  the  heart 
Ron  bock  thoir   brightened  tide :  from  the  deep 

fround 
The  zed  blood  ^ushM ;  prone  on  the  steps  he  fell, 
And  in  the  strong,  convulsive  grasp  of  death 
Gmp'd  his  long  pike.    Of  unrecorded  name 
The  soldier  died ;  and  yet  he  left  behind 
One  who  then  never  said  her  daily  prayers 
Of  bim  forgetful ;  who  to  every  lale 
or  the  distant  war  lending  an  eager  ear, 
Gnw  pale  sad  trembled.    At  her  cottage  door 
Tbt*  wretched  one  shall  sit,  and  with  fix'd  eye 
Ga»  on  the  path,  where  on  his  parting  steps 
Her  last  look  hung.    Nor  ever  shaU  she  know 
Her  hushand  dead,  but  cherishing  a  hope, 
Wb«e  falsehood  inwardly  she  knows  too  well, 
Teel  lifi*  itself  with  that  false  hope  decay ; 
And  wake  at  night  from  miserable  dreams 
Of  hia  return,  and  weeping  o*er  her  babe, 
Too  aurely  think  that  soon  that  fetherless  child 
Moat  of  its  mother  also  be  bereft. 

Dropping  his  broken  spear,  the  exasperate  knight 
Otrw  tatth  tlie  sword,  and  up  the  steps  advanced, 
L*ke  one  who  disregarded  in  his  strength 
TiK"  eacmyV  vantage,  destined  to  abide 
Tloi  Tashness  dearly.    Conrade  stood  prepared, 
HKd  fixth  his  buckler,  and  his  battle-axe 
t'piiM.    Wheve  the  buckler  was  beneath 
liot&ded,  the  &lchion  struck,  a  bootless  blow 
Ti  j^tcd  its  plated  folds;  more  forcefully 
Fall  o&  his  crvtsted  helm  the  battle-axe 
I^*SfBeoded,  driving  in  both  crest  and  crown ; 
Fraa  the  knight's  eyes,  at  that  death-stroke,  the 

Kood 
^Urted ;  wit^  blood  the  chambers  of  the  brain 
Wrce  ffll'd ;  his  breastplate  with  convulsive  throes 
H^ivd  as  he  lell.    Victorious,  he  the  prize 
.U  aany  a  totanuunent  had  borne  away 
Lj  tjoaut  war;  happy,  if  so  content 
^oh  Usfldleas  i{tory,  he  had  never  left 
^  faaasiQs  of  his  sires. 

6 


But  terrified 
The  English  stood,  nor  durst  adventure  now 
Near  that  death-doing  foe.    Amid  their  host 
Was  one  who  well  could  from  the  stubborn  yew 
Send  his  sharp  ahafts ;  well  skill'd  in  wood-craft  he, 
Even  as  the  merry  outlaws  who  their  haunts 
In  Sherwood  held,  and  bade  their  bugles  rouse 
The  sleeping  stag,  ere  on  the  web-woven  grass 
The  dew-drops  sparkled  to  the  rising  sun. 
He  safe  in  distance  at  the  warrior  aim'd 
The  feather'd  dart ;  with  force  he  drew  the  bow ; 
Loud  on  his  bracer  struck  the  sounding  string, 
And  swift  and  strong  the  well-fledged  arrow  flew. 
It  pierced  the  shield,  and  reach'd,  but  reach 'd  in  vain. 
The  breastplate :  while  he  fitted  to  the  bow 
A  second  arrow,  Conrade  raised  his  voice, 
Shouting  for  timely  suoocur  to  secure 
The  entrance  he  had  gain'd.    Nor  was  the  caU 
Unheard,  nor  unobey'd ;  responsive  shouts 
Announced  assistance  nigh ;  the  Orlesnites 
From  St.  Loup's  captured  fort  along  the  waU 
Sped  to  support  him ;  cheering  was  the  sound 
Of  their  near  footsteps  to  the  chief;  he  drew 
His  falchion  forth,  and  down  the  steps  he  went. 
Then  terror  seized  the  English,  for  their  foes 
Press'd  through  the  open  portal,  and  the  sword 
Of  Conrade  was  among  them  nuiking  way. 
Not  to  the  Trojans  when  their  ships  were  lost 
More  dreadful  the  Rutilian  hero  seem'd. 
Then  hoping  well  to  right  himself  in  arms ; 
Nor  with  more  fury  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
Rush'd  the  fierce  king  of  Sarza,  Rodomont, 
Clad  in  his  dragon  mail. 

Like  some  tall  rock, 
Around  whose  billow-beaten  foot  the  waves 
Spend  their  vain  force,  unshaken  Conrade  stood. 
When,  drawing  courage  from  despair,  the  foe 
Renew'd  the  contest.  Through  the  throng  he  hew'd 
His  way  unhurt  amid  the  arrowy  shower, 
Though  on  his  shield  and  helm  the  darts  fell  fast, 
As  the  sear'd  leaves  that  from  the  trembling  tree 
The  autunmal  whirlwind  shakes.  Nor  did  he  pause 
Till  to  the  gate  he  came,  and  with  strong  hand 
Seized  on  the  massy  bolts.    These  as  he  drew. 
Full  on  his  helm  a  weighty  English  sword 
Descended ;  swift  he  turn'd  to  wreak  his  wrath. 
When  lo !  the  assailant  gasping  on  the  ground, 
Clclt  by  the  Maiden's  falchion :  she  herself 
To  the  foe  opposing  with  her  herald's  aid. 
For  they  alone,  following  the  adventurous  steps 
Of  Conrade,  still  kept  pace  as  he  advanced. 
Shielded  him  while  with  eager  hand  he  drew 
The  bolts :  the  gate  turn'd  slow ;  forth  leapt  the  chief. 
And  shiver'd  with  his  battle-axe  the  chains 
That  held  on  high  the  bridge  :  down  fell  the  bridge 
Rebounding;  the  victorious  troops  rush'd  in; 
And  from  their  walls  the  Orleanites  with  shouts 
And  tears  of  joy  beheld  on  Fort  St.  John 
The  lilies  wave. 

♦*  On  to  Fort  London  !  on  !  '* 
Cried  Conrade ;    "  Xaintrailles !  while    the   day 

endures 
Once  more  advance  to  certain  victory ! 
Force  ye  the  lists,  and  fill  the  moat,  and  bring 
The  battering-ram  against  their  gates  and  walb 
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Anon  I  shall  be  with  you.    Thus  he  said ; 
Then  to  the  damsel.    ^<  Maid  of  Arc  !  awhile 
JLiet  thou  and  I  withdraw,  and  by  short  rest 
Renew  our  streng^."     So  saying  he  his  helm 
Unlaced,  and  in  the  Loire's  near  flowmg  stream 
Cool'd  his  hot  face.    The  Maid  her  head  unhelm'd, 
And  stooping  to  the  stream,  reflected  there 
Saw  Her  white  plumage  stain'd  with  human  blood ! 
Shuda^ring  she  saw,  but  soon  her  steady  soul 
Collected  :  on  the  banks  she  laid  her  down, 
Freely  awhile  respiring,  for  her  breath 
Still  panted  from  the  fight :  silent  they  lay, 
And  gratefully  the  cooling  breezes  bathed 
Their  throbbing  temples. 

Ere  was  drawing  on : 
The  sunbeams  on  the  gently-waying  stream 
Danced  sparkling.  Lost  in  thought  the  warrior  lay ; 
Then  as  if  wakening  from  a  dream  he  said, 
"  Maiden  of  Arc  !  at  such  an  hour  as  this, 
Beneath  the  o'erarching  forest's  checker'd  shade, 
With  that  lost  woman  have  I  wander'd  on, 
Talking  of  years  of  happiness  to  come ! 
Oh !  hours  forever  fled  !  delightful  hopes 
Of  the  unsuspecting  heart !  I  do  believe 
If  Agnes  on  a  worthier  one  had  fix'd 
Her  lo?e,  that  though  my  heart  had  nurst  till  death 
Its  sorrows,  I  had  never  on  her  choice 
Cast  one  upbraiding — but  to  stoop  to  him ! 
A  harlot !  —  an  adulteress !  "  » 

In  his  eye 
Fierce  anger  flash'd ;  anon  of  what  she  was 
Ere  the  contagious  vices  of  the  court 
Polluted  her,  he  thought.    "  Oh,  happy  age  ! " 
He  cried,  "  when  all  the  family  of  man 
Freely  enjoy 'd  their  goodly  heritage. 
And  only  bow'd  the  knee  in  prayer  to  God ! 
Calm  flow'd  the  unruffled  stream  of  years  along. 
Till  o*er  the  peaceful  rustic's  head  the  hair 
Grew  gray  in  full  of  time.    Then  he  would  sit 
Beneath  the  coetaneous  oak,  while  round. 
Sons,  grandsons,  and  their  ofiiipring  join'd  to  form 
The  blameless  merriment;  and  learnt  of  him 
What  time  to  yoke  the  oxen  to  the  plough, 
What  hollow  moanings  of  the  western  wind 
Foretell  the  storm,  and  in  what  lurid  clouds 
The  embryo  lightning  lies.  Well  pleased,  he  taught, 
A  heart-smile  glowing  on  his  aged  cheek. 
Mild  as  the  summer  sun*s  decaying  light. 
Thus  quietly  the  stream  of  life  flow'd  on, 
Till  in  the  shoreless  ocean  lost  at  length. 
Around  the  bed  of  death  his  numerous  race 
Listen'd,  in  no  unprofitable  grief, 
His  last  advice,  and  caught  his  latest  sigh  : 
And  when  he  died,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
In  his  own  ground,  and  underneath  the  tree 
Which,  planted  at  his  birth,  with  him  had  grown, 
And  flourish'd  in  its  strength  when  he  decay 'd. 
They  delved  the  narrow  house :  where  oft  at  eve 
Their  children's  children  gathered  round  to  hear 
The  example  of  his  life  and  death  impressed. 
Maiden  I  and  such  the  evening  of  my  days 
Fondly  I  hoped ;  and  would  that  I  had  lived 
In  those  old  times,*"  or  till  some  better  age 
Slumber'd  unborn ;  for  this  is  a  hard  race. 
An  evil  generation  *  nor  by  day 


Nor  in  tho  night  have  respite  from  their  cares 
And  wretchedness.    But  I  shall  be  at  rest 
Soon,  in  that  better  world  of  peace  and  love 
Where  evil  is  not :  in  that  better  world, 
Joan !  we  shall  meet,  and  he  too  will  be  there. 
Thy  Theodore." 

Soothed  by  his  words,  the  Maid 
Had  listen'd  sadly,  till  at  that  loved  name 
She  wept.  »» Nay,  Maid !  '*  he  cried, "  1  did  not  think 
To  wake  a  tear;  —  yet  pleasant  is  thy  grief! 
Thou  know'st  not  what  it  is,  around  thy  heart 
To  have  a  false  one  wreathe  in  viper  folds. 
But  to  the  battle !  in  the  clang  of  arms. 
We  win  forgetfulness." 

Then  from  the  bank 
He  sprung,  and  helm*d  his  head.    The  Maid  arose, 
Bidding  awhile  adieu  to  gentle  thoughts. 
On  to  tlie  fort  they  speed,  whose  name  recall'd 
England's  proud  capital  to  the  English  host, 
Now  half  subdued,  anticipating  death, 
And  vainly  wishing  they  from  her  white  cliffs 
Had  never  spread  the  sail.    Cold  terror  creeps 
Through  every  nerve :  already  they  look  round 
With  haggard  eyes,  as  seeking  where  to  fly. 
Though  Talbot  there  presided,  with  their  chief, 
The  dauntless  Salisbury. 

^  Soldiers,  tried  in  arms ! " 
Thus,  hoping  to  revive  with  gallant  speech 
Their  courage,  Salisbury  spake ;  "  Brave  country- 

men, 
Victorious  in  so  many  a  hard-fought  fight, 
What — shrink  ye  now  dismay 'd  ?    Oh  call  to  mind 
The  plains  of  Agtncourt,  where  vanquished  France 
Fled  with  her  thousands  from  your  fathers*  amis  ? 
Have  ye  forgotten  how  our  English  swords. 
On  that  illustrious  day  before  Verneuil, 
Cut  down  the  flower  of  all  their  chivalry  ? 
Then  was  that  noble  heart  of  Douglas  pierced,^** 
Bold  Bnchan  bit  the  earth,  and  Narbonne  died, 
And  this  Alen^on,  boaster  as  he  is. 
Cried  mercy  to  his  conqueror.     Shall  1  speak 
Of  our  victorious  banner  on  the  walls 
Of  Tenville  and  Baugenci  triumphing ; 
And  of  that  later  hour  of  victory 
When  Clermont  and  the  Bastard  plied  their  spurs  ? 
Shame  !  shame  !  that  beaten  boy  is  here  in  ajms, 
And  ye  will  fly  before  the  fugitives,  — 
Fly  from  a  woman !  from  a  frantic  girl ! 
Who  with  her  empty  mummeries  tries  to  blast 
Your  courage ;  or  if  miracles  she  bring, 
Aid  of  the  Devil !    Who  is  there  among  you 
False  to  his  country,  —  to  his  former  fame. 
To  yonr  old  leader  who  so  many  a  time 
Hath  led  ye  on  to  glory  ?  " 

From  the  host 
There  came  a  heartless  shout;  then  Talbot's  checl 
Grew  red  with  indignation.    ^*  Earl !  "  said  he, 
Addressing  Salisbury,  **  tliere  is  no  hope 
From  these  white-liver'd  dastards,  and  tills  fort 
Will  fall  an  easy  conquest.    We  roust  out 
And  gain  the  Tournelles,  better  fortified, 
Fit  to  endure  a  siege  :  that  hope  in  view, 
Cow'd  ss  they  axe,  the  men  from  very  fear 
May  gather  what  will  do  for  this  poor  turn 
The  work  of  courage." 
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Bravely  thus  he  spake, 
Advaing  well,  and  Saliabnrj  replied : 
**  RighUi'  thoa  say*st.    But,  Talbot,  could  we  reach 
The  lorceress  in  the  battle,  one  sure  blow 
Might  gire  us  back,  this  hour,  the  mastery 
So  marvellottsly  lost:  nor  difficult 
To  meet  the  wench,  for  from  the  battlements 
I  bare  beheld  her  foremost  in  attack, 
Plaring  right  valiantly  the  soldier's  part. 
In  her  the  enemy  have  their  strength ;  with  her 
Their  strength  would  fid].  And  had  we  her  butonce 
Within  um-stroke,  witch  though  she  be,  methinks 
Her  devilry  could  neither  blunt  the  edge 
Of  thy  good  sword,  or  mine." 

Thus  communed  they. 
And  throngb  the  host  the  gladdening  tidings  ran, 
That  they  should  seek  the  Toumelles.    Then  their 

hearts 
Gathered  new  strength,  placing  on  those  strong 

walls 
Dependence ;  oh  vain  hope  !  for  neither  wall, 
Nor  moat,  nor  fort  can  save,  if  fear  within 
Pahgr  the  so)dier*s  arm. 

Them  issuing  forth, 
At  from  the  ri-ver^s  banks  they  pass'd  along, 
The  Maid  beheld    ^Lo  !  Comrade !  "she  exclaimed, 
"Tlie  fbe  advance  to  meet  us  —  look !  they  lower 
Tlie  bridge !  and  now  they  rush  upon  the  troops :  — 
A  gallant  onset !    Dost  Uiou  mark  the  man 
Who  all  this  day  has  by  our  side  endured 
The  hottest  conflict  ?    Often  1  beheld 
liia  feats  with  wonder,  but  his  prowess  now 
Hakes  aU  his  actions  in  the  former  fight 
Stem  as  of  no  account :  knowest  thou  him  ? 
Tbete  is  not  one,  amid  the  host  of  France, 
Of  (aizer  promise." 

«<  He,"  the  chief  replied, 
*^  Wrrtcbed  and  prodigal  of  life,  achieves 
The  exploits  of  despair ;  a  gallant  youth, 
Widow'd  like  me  of  hope,  and  but  for  whom 
I  h«d  been  seen  among  mankind  no  more. 
Maiden  I  with  me  thy  comrade  in  the  war, 
Hii  arm  is  vow*d  to  heaven.    Lo  !  where  he  stands 
fi^ng  the  battle's  brunt ! " 

Nor  paused  they  now 
la  fintber  converse,  to  the  perilous  fray 
H}K^ding,  not  unobserved ;  for  Salisbury  saw 
And  called  on  Talbot.    Six,  the  bravest  knights. 
And  swQtn  with  them,  against  the  Virgin's  life 
Addxrss'd  their  coarse.    She  by  the  herald's  side 
N^'W  urged  the  war,  when  on  her  white-plumed  helm 
Th(*  hnstilr  falchion  fell.    On  high  she  lifVs 
This  hallowed  sword,  which  in  the  tomb  for  her 
Asc-  aAer  age,  by  miracle  reserved, 
ihd  Uin,  which  tnne  itself  could  not  corrode, 
How^  then  mig^ht  shield,  or  breastplate,  or  close  mail 
RHimd  Its  edge  ?    Beneath  that  edge  her  foe 
^»U ;  and  the  knight  who  to  avenge  him  came, 
^wam  by  Cosirade's  battle-axe,  was  fell'd 
t  pin  his  dying  friend.    With  Talbot  here 
Tlje  daring  herald  urged  unequal  fight ; 
l^(«.  Ithe  some  oak  that  in  its  rooted  strength 
t>&«  the  storm,  the  nndaunted  Earl  endured 
lt«  tpiiek  nsanlt.    The  herald  round  him  wheels 
AtCMSy,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that, 


With  many  a  fcign'd  and  many  a  frustrate  aim 

Flashing  his  falchion ;  now,  as  he  perceives 

With  wary  eye  the  Earl's  intended  stroke. 

Bending,  or  leaping,  lithe  of  limb,  aside. 

Then  quick  and  agile  in  assault  again. 

Ill-fated  man  !  one  deed  of  gloiy  more 

Shall   with    the  short-lived  lightning's   splendor 

grace 
This  thy  death-day ;  for  Slaughter  even  now 
Stands  o'er  thy  loom  of  life,  and  lifts  his  sword. 

Upon  her  shield  the  martial  Maid  received 
An  English  warrior's  blow,  and  in  his  side. 
Beneath  the  arm  upraised,  in  prompt  return 
Pierced  him :  that  instant  Salisbury  sped  his  sword. 
Which,  glancing  from  her  helm,  fell  on  tlie  folds 
That  arm'd  her  neck,  and  making  there  its  way, 
Stain'd  with  her  blood  its  edge.    The  herald  saw. 
And  tum'd  from  Talbot,  heedless  of  himself. 
And  lifting  up  his  falchion,  all  his  force 
Concentred.    On  the  breast  of  Salisbury 
It  fell,  and  cleft  his  mail,  and  through  the  plate 
Beneath  it  drove,  and  in  his  heart's  blood  plunged. 
Lo  !  as  he  struck,  the  mighty  Talbot  came. 
And  smote  his  helmet :  slant  the  weapon  fell ; 
The  strings  gave  way,  the  helmet  dropt,  the  Earl 
Repeated  on  that  head  disarm'd  his  blow : 
Too  late  to  interpose  the  Maiden  saw. 
And  in  that  miserable  moment  knew 
Her  Theodore. 

Him  Conrade  too  had  seen, 
And  from  a  foe  whom  he  had  beaten  down 
Tum'd  terrible  in  vengeance.    Front  to  front 
They  stood,  and  each  for  the  death-blow  prepared 
His  angry  might     At  once  their  weapons  fell. 
The  Frenchman's  battle-axe  and  the  good  sword 
Of  Talbot.    He,  stunn'd  by  the  weighty  blow. 
Sunk  senseless,  by  his  followers  from  the  field 
Convey'd  with  timely  speed  :  nor  had  his  blade 
Fallen  vainly  on  the  Frenchman's  crested  helm. 
Though  weak  to  wound ;  for  from  his  eyes  the  fire 
Sparkled,  and  back  recoiling  with  the  blow, 
He  in  the  Maiden's  arms  astounded  fell. 

But  now  their  troops,  all  captainless,  confused. 
Fear  seized  the  English.    Not  witli  more  dismay, 
When  over  wild  CafTraria's  wooded  hills 
Echoes  the  lion's  roar,  the  timid  herd 
Fly  the  death-boding  sound.    The  forts  they  seek, 
Now  reckless  which,  so  from  that  battle's  rage 
A  present  refuge.    On  their  flying  ranks 
The  victors  press,  and  mark  their  course  with  blood. 

But  loud  the  trumpet  of  retreat  resounds, 
For  now  the  westering  sun  with  many  a  hue 
Streak'd  the  gay  clouds. 

*'  Dunois  !  "  the  Maiden  cried, 
"  Form  now  around  yon  stronger  pile  the  siege. 
There  for  the  night  encamping."    So  she  said. 
The  chiefs  to  Orleans  for  their  needful  food, 
And  enginery  to  batter  that  huge  pile, 
Dismiss'd  a  troop,  and  round  the  Toumelles  led 
The  host  beleaguering.  There  they  pitch  their  tents, 
And  plant  their  engines  for  the  morrow*s  war. 
Then,  to  their  meal,  and  o'er  the  cheerful  bowl 
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Recoont  the  tale  of  danger;  loon  to  rest 
Betaking  them }  for  now  the  night  drew  on. 


THE  EIGHTH  BOOK. 

Now  wai  the  noon  of  night,  and  all  was  still. 
Save  where  the  sentinel  paced  on  his  rounds 
Humming  a  broken  song.    Along  the  camp 
High  flames  the  frequent  fire.    The  Frenchmen 

there  y 
On  the  bare  earth  extended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued ;  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  the  shield 
Pillowed  the  helmed  head  :  ^^  secure  they  slept, 
And  busy  in  their  dreams  they  fought  again 
The  fight  of  yesterday. 

But  not  to  Joan, 
But  not  to  her,  most  wretched,  came  thy  aid. 
Soother  of  sorrows.  Sleep !  no  more  her  pulse, 
Amid  the  battle's  tumult  throbbing  fast, 
Allowed  no  pause  for  thought.    With  clasp'd  hands 

now 
And  with  fix'd  eyes  she  sat,  and  in  her  mind 
The  spectres  of  the  days  departed  rose, 
A  melancholy  train !    Upon  the  gale 
The  raven's  croak  was  heard ;  she  started  then. 
And  passing  through  the  camp  with  hasty  step, 
She  sought  the  field  of  blood. 

The  night  was  calm ; 
Nor  ever  clearer  welkin  canopied 
Chaldea,  while  the  watchful  shepherd's  eye 
Survey 'd  the  host  of  heaven,  and  mark'd  them  rise 
Successive,  and  successively  decay. 
Lost  in  the  stream  of  light,  as  lesser  springs 
Amid  Euphrates'  current.    The  high  wall 
Cast  a  deep  shadow,  and  the  Maiden's  feet 
Stumbled  o'er  carcasses  and  broken  arms ; 
And  sometimes  did  she  hear  the  heavy  groan 
Of  one  yet  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death. 
She  reach 'd  the  spot  where  Theodore  was  slain 
Before  Fort  London's  gate ;  but  vainly  there 
Sought  she  the  youth,  on  every  clay-cold  face 
Gazing  with  such  a  look  as  though  she  fisar'd 
'llie  thing  she  sought."^  And  much  she  marvell'd 

then, 
For  there  the  victim  of  his  vengeful  arm. 
And  close  beside  where  he  himself  had  fallen. 
Known  by  the  buckler's  blazon'd  heraldry, 
Salisbury  lay  dead.    So  as  the  Virgin  stood 
Looking  around  the  plain,  slie  mark'd  a  man 
Pass  slowly  on,  as  burden'd.    Him  to  aid 
She  sped,  and  soon  with  unencumber'd  speed 
O'ertaking,  thus  bespake  him :  "  Dost  thou  bear 
Some  slaughter 'd  friend?  oris  it  one  whose  wounds 
Leave  yet  a  hope  of  life  ?  oh !  if  he  lives, 
I  will  with  earnest  prayer  petition  Heaven 
To  shed  its  healing  on  him  \ " 

So  she  said. 
And  as  she  spake  stretch'd  forth  her  careful  hands 
To  ease  the  burden.    "  Warrior ! "  he  replied, 
^  Thanks  for  thy  proffer'd  aid :  but  he  hath  ceased 
To  safier,  and  my  strength  may  well  suffice 
T6  bear  him  hf;nce  for  burial.    Fare  thee  well ! 


The  night  is  far  advanced ;  thou  to  the  camp 
Return :  it  fits  not  darkling  thus  to  stray." 

"Conrade!"  the  Maid  ezclaim'd,  for  well  she 

knew 
His  voice : — With  that  she  fell  upon  his  neck 
And  cried,  '*My  Theodore !  —  But  wherefore  thus 
Through  the  dead  midnight  dost  thou  bear  his 

corse?" 

<*  Peace,  Maiden ! "  Conrade  cried,  ^  collect  thy 
soul! 
He  is  but  gone  before  thee  to  that  world 
Whither  thou  soon  must  follow  !    Yestermom, 
Ere  yet  from  Orleans  to  tlie  war  we  went. 
He  pour'd  his  tale  of  sorrow  on  mine  ear. 
*■  Lo,  Conrade,  where  she  moves !  beloved  Maid  1 
Devoted  for  the  realm  of  France  she  goes, 
Abandoning  for  this  the  joys  of  life. 
Yea — life  itself!     Yet  on  my  heart  her  words 
Vibrate.    If  she  must  perish  in  the  war, 
I  will  not  live  to  bear  the  tliought  that  I 
Perhaps  might  have  preserved  her.    I  will  go 
In  secret  to  protect  her.     If  I  fall, — 
And  trust  me  I  have  little  love  of  life, — 
Do  thou  in  secret  bear  me  from  the  field, 
Lest  haply  1  might  meet  her  wandering  eye 
A  mangled  corpse.    She  must  not  know  my  fate. 
Do  this  last  act  of  friendship,  and  in  the  stream 
Cast  me,  —  she  then  may  think  of  Theodore 
Without  a  pang.'    Maiden,  I  vow'd  with  him 
To  take  our  place  in  battle  by  thy  side, 
And  make  thy  safety  our  peculiar  care. 
And  now  I  hoped  thou  hadst  not  seen  him  fall.*' 

Saying  thus,  he  laid  the  body  on  the  ground. 
With  steady  eye  the  wretched  Maiden  view'd 
That  life-lcf\  tenement :  his  batter'd  arms 
Were  with  the  night-dews  damp;  his  brown  hair 

clung 
Gore-clotted  in  the  wound,  and  one  loose  lock 
Play'd  o'er  his  cheek's  black  paleness.^  <»  Gallant 

youth ! " 
She  cried,  **  1  would  to  God  the  hour  were  come 
When  I  might  meet  thee  in  the  bowers  of  bliss ! 
No,  Theodore !  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves, 
Thy  body  shall  not  float  adown  the  stream ! 
Bear  him  with  me  to  Orleans,  there  to  rest 
In  holy  ground,  where  priests  may  say  their  prayers 
And  hymn  the  requiem  to  his  parted  soul. 
So  will  not  Elinor  in  bitterness 
Lament  that  no  dear  friend  to  her  dead  child 
Paid  the  last  office." 

From  the  earth  they  lift 
Their  mournful  burden,  and  along  the  plain 
Pass  with  slow  footsteps  to  the  city  gate. 
The  obedient  sentinel,  knowing  Conrade *b  voice. 
Admits  them  at  that  hour,  and  on  they  go. 
Till  in  the  neighboring  abbey's  porch  arrived 
They  rest  the  lifeless  load. 

Loud  rings  the  bell , 
The  awaken'd  porter  turns  the  heavy  door. 
To  him  the  Virgin  :  ^  Father,  from  the  slain 
On  yonder  field,  a  dear-loved  friend  we  bring 
Hither  for  Christian  sepulture  -  chant  ye 
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The  leqaiem  to  his  sottl :  to-morrow  ere 
I  will  retuni,  and  in  the  narrow  honoe 
Will  see  him  laid  to  test"    The  father  knew 
The  Propheteasi  and  humbly  bow'd  assent. 

Siow  from  the  citj,  o'er  the  shadowy  plain, 
Backward  they  bend    their   way.    From  silent 

thoaghts 
The  Maid  awakening  cried,  *'  There  was  a  time, 
When  thinking  on  my  closing  hour  of  life, 
ThoQgfa  with  a  mind  resolved,  some  natural  fears 
Shook  my  weak  frame ;  but  now  the  happy  hour, 
When  this  emancipated  soul  shall  bunt 
The  cumbroua  fetters  of  mortality, 
I  look  for  wishfully.    Conrade !  my  friend. 
This  wounded  heart  would  feel  another  pang 
Sbooldst  thou  foraake  me.'* 

**  Joan ! "  the  chief  replied, 
**  Aloog  the  weary  pilgrimage  of  life 
Together  will  we  journey,  and  beguile 
The  painful  way  with  hope, — such  hope  as,  6x'd 
On  heavenly  things,  brings  with  it  no  deceit, 
LijB  Dp  DO  food  for  sorrow,  and  endures 
Fran  disappointment  safe." 

Thus  communing 
Theyieach'd  the  camp,  yet  hush'd ;  there  separating, 
Each  in  the  post  allotted  restless  waits 
The  day-break. 

Morning  came :  dim  through  the  shade 
The  twilight   glimmers;   soon   the  brightening 

doods 
Imbibe  the  rajs,  and  o'er  the  landscape  spread 
The  dewy  light.    The  soldiers  from  the  earth 
Ahae  invigorate,  and  each  his  food 
Receives,  impatient  to  renew  the  war. 
Danois  his  javelin  to  the  Toumelles  points — 
**t3oldim  of  France !  behold,  your  foes  are  there ! " 
A»  when  a  band  of  hunters,  round  the  den 
Of  tome  wood-monster,  point  their  spears,  elate 
b  hope  of  conquest  and  the  future  feast. 
When  on  the  hospitable  board  their  spoil 
Shall  smoke,  and  they,  as  foaming  bowls  go  round, 
T«>U  to  their  guests  their  exploits  in  the  chase. 
They  with  their  shouts  of  exultation  make 
The  fotetH  raig ;  so  elevate  of  heart, 
With  such  loud  clamors  for  the  fierce  assault 
The  l^ndi  prepare.    Nor,  keeping  now  the  lists 
Doe  the  diri^artened  English  man  to  man 
Mr«t  the  doae  conflict    From  the  barbican,** 
Or  fram  the  embattled  wall  **  at  random  they 
TlKiranows  and  their  death-fraught  enginery 
Dia^arged^   meantime  the  Frenchmen  did  not 


With  weU-directed  shafts  their  loflier  foes 
To  aaail :  behind  the  guardian  pavais  fenced,*^ 
TWy  «t  the  battlements  their  arrows  aim'd, 
Sntrering  an  iron  storm,  whilst  o'er  the  bayle, 
Tie  bayle  now  levell'd  by  victorious  France, 
IV  tasailsnta  pass'd  with  all  their  mangonels ;  ** 
Or  t0i1oiaeis^°*  beneath  whose  roofing  safe. 
They,  fOIing  die  deep  moat,  might  for  the  towers 
3lake  fit  fiiasdation ;  or  with  petraries, 
War<viilves,  and  beugles,  and  that  murderous  sling 
TV*,  nstafimd,  fnm  whence  the  ponderous  stone 
Hade  Vol  ants  wound  of  him  whom  in  its  way 


It  met ;  no  pious  hand  might  then  compose 
The  crush'd  and  mangled  corpse  to  be  conveyed 
To  where  his  fathers  slept :  a  dreadful  train  *^ 
Prepared  by  Salisbury  o'er  the  town  besieged 
For  hurling  ruin ;  but  that  dreadful  train 
Must  hurl  its  ruin  on  the  invader's  head  ; 
Such  retribution  righteous  Heaven  decreed. 

Nor  lie  the  English  trembling,  for  the  fort 
Was  ably  garrison'd.     Glacidas,  the  chief, 
A  gallant  man,  sped  on  from  place  to  place 
Cheering  the  brave  ;  or  if  an  archer's  hand. 
Palsied  with  fear,  shot  wide  his  ill-aim'd  shaft, 
Driving  him  from  the  ramparts  with  reproach 
And  shame.    He  bore  an  arbalist  himself, 
A  weapon  for  its  sure  destructiveness 
Abominated  once;'^  wherefore  of  yore 
The  assembled  fatliers  of  the  Christian  church 
Pronounced  the  man  accursed  whose  impious  hand 
Should  use  the  murderous  engine.    Such  decrees 
Befitted  them,  as  ministers  of  peace, 
To  promulgate,  and  with  a  warning  voice, 
To  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  *'  Woe  to  them 
Whose  hands  are  full  of  blood ! ' 

An  English  king. 
The  lion-hearted  Richard,  their  decree 
First  broke,  and  rightly  was  he  doom'd  to  fall 
By  that  forbidden  weapon ;  since  that  day 
Frequent  in  fields  of  battle,  and  from  far 
To  many  a  good  knight  bearing  his  death  wound 
From  hands  unknown.    With  such  an  instrument 
Arm'd  on  the  ramparts,  Glacidas  his  eye 
Cast  on  the  assailing  host.    A  keener  glance 
Darts  not  the  hawk  when  from  the  feather'd  tribe 
He  marks  his  prey. 

A  Frenchman  for  his  aim 
He  chose,  who  kneeling  by  the  trebuchet. 
Charged  its  long  sling  with  death.'^'  Him  Glacidas, 
Secure  behind  the  battlements,  beheld. 
And  strung  his  bow;  then  bending  on  one  knee, 
He  in  the  groove  the  feather'd  quarrel  placed,^^ 
And  levelling  with  sure  eye,  his  victim  mark'd. 
The  bow-string  twang'd,  swift  on  its  way  the  dart 
Whizz'd,  and  it  struck,  there  where  the  helmet's 

clasps 
Defend  the  neck ;  a  weak  protection  now. 
For  through  the  tube  which  draws  the  breath  of  life 
Pierced  the  keen  shaft ;  blood  down  the  unwonted 

way 
Gush'd  to  the  lungs :  prone  fell  the  dying  man 
Grasping,  convulsed,  the  earth ;  a  hollow  groan 
In  his  throat  struggled,  and  the  dews  of  death 
Stood  on  his  livid  cheek.    The  days  of  youth 
He  had  pass'd  peaceful,  and  had  known  what  joys 
Domestic  love  bestows,  the  father  once 
Of  two  fair  children ;  in  the  city  hemm'd 
During  the  siege,  he  had  beheld  their  checks 
Grow  pale  with  famine,  and  had  heard  their  cries 
For  bread.    His  wife,  a  broken-hearted  one. 
Sunk  to  the  cold  grave's  quiet,  and  her  babes 
With  hunger  pined,  and  follow'd ;  he  survived, 
A  miserable  man,  and  heard  the  shouts 
Of  joy  in  Orleans,  when  the  Maid  approach'd, 
As  o'er  the  corpse  of  his  last  little  one 
He  heap'd  tlie  unhallowed  earth.    To  him  the  foe 
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Ferform'd  a  friendly  part,  hastening  the  hoar 
Grief  else  had  soon  brought  on. 

The  English  chief, 
Pointing  again  his  arbalist,  let  loose 
The  string ;  the  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driyen. 
True  to  its  aim,  fled  fatal :  one  it  struck 
Dragging  a  tortoise  to  the  moat,  and  fix'd 
Deep  in  his  liver ;  blood  and  mingled  gall 
Flow'd  from  the  wound,  and  writhing  with  keen 

pangs, 
Headlong  he  fell.     He  for  the  wintry  hour 
Knew  many  a  merry  ballad  and  quaint  tale, 
A  man  in  his  small  circle  well  beloved. 
None  better  knew  with  prudent  hand  to  guide 
The  vine's  young  tendrils,  or  at  vintage  time 
To  press  the  full-swollen  clusters ;  he,  heart'glad. 
Taught  his  young  boys  the  little  all  he  knew, 
Enough  for  happiness.    The  English  host 
Laid  waste  his  fertile  fields :  he,  to  tlie  war, 
By  want  compelled,  adventured,  in  his  gore 
Now  weltering. 

Nor  the  Gallic  host  remit 
Their  eager  efforts ;  some,  the  watery  fence. 
Beneath  the  tortoise  roofed,  with  engines  apt 
Drain  painful;*^  part,  laden  with  wood,  throw 

there 
Their  buoyant  burdens,  laboring  so  to  gain 
Firm  footing :  some  the  mangonels  supply. 
Or   charging  with  huge  stones  the    murderous 

sling,>*» 
Or  petrary,  or  in  the  espringal 
Fix  tlie  brass- winged  arrows :  '^  hoarse  around 
The  uproar  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Arose.     Along  the  ramparts  Gargrave  went, 
Cheering  the  English  troops ;  a  bow  he  bore ; 
The  quiver  rattled  ss  he  moved  along. 
He  knew  aright  to  aim  his  feathered  shafts, 
Well  skilled  to  pierce  the  mottled  roebuck's  side, 
O'ertaken  in  his  speed.    Him  passing  on, 
A  ponderous  stone  from  some  huge  martinet,*^^ 
Struck :  on  his  breastplate  falling,  the  huge  weight 
Shattered  the  bone,  and  to  his  mangled  lungs 
Drove  in  the  fragments.    On  the  gentle  brow 
Of  a  fair  hill,  wood-circled,  stood  his  home, 
A  stately  mansion,  far  and  wide  from  whence 
The  sight  ranged  unimpeded,  and  surveyed 
Streams,  hills,  and  forests,  fair  variety  ! 
The  traveller  knew  its  hospitable  towers. 
For  open  were  the  gates,  and  blazed  for  all 
The  friendly  fire.    By  glory  lured,  the  youth 
Went  forth ;  and  he  had  bathed  his  falchion's  edge 
In  many  a  Frenchman's  blood;  now  crush'd  beneath 
The  ponderous  fragments'  force,  his  lifeless  limbs 
Lie  quivering. 

Lo !  towards  the  levelled  moat, 
A  moving  tower,  the  men  of  Orleans  wheel  '^ 
Four  stages  elevate.    Above  was  hung, 
Equalling  the  walls,  a  bridge  ;  in  the  lower  stage 
A  battering-ram :  within  a  chosen  troop 
Of  archers,    through   the    opening,    shot    their 

shafts.»« 
In  the  loftiest  part  was  Conradc,  so  prepared 
To  mount  the  rampart ;  for,  no  hunter  he, 
He  loved  to  see  the  dappled  foresters 
Browze  fearless  on  their  lair,  with  friendly  eye, 


And  happy  in  beholding  happiness, 

Not  meditating  death  :  the  bowman's  irt 

Therefore  he  little  knew,  nor  was  he  wont 

To  aim  the  arrow  at  the  distant  foe, 

But  uprear  in  close  conflict,  front  to  front, 

His  battle-axe,  and  break  the  shield  and  helm, 

First  in  the  war  of  men.    There  too  the  Maid 

Awaits,  impatient  on  the  wall  to  wield 

Her  falchion.    Onward  moves  the  heavy  tower, 

Slow  o'er  the  moat  and  steady,  though  the  foe 

Showered  there  their  javelins,  aimed  their  engines 

there. 
And  from  the  arbalist  the  fire-tipt  dart 
Shot  burning  through  the  sky  .^^    In  vain  it  flamed 
For  well  with  many  a  reeking  hide  secured, 
Passed  on  the  dreadful  pile,  and  now  it  reached 
The  wall.     Below,  with  forceful  impulse  driven. 
The  iron  headed  engine  swings  its  stroke, 
Then  back  recoils ;  while  they  within  who  guide, 
In  backward  step  coUecUng  all*  their  strength, 
Anon  the  massy  beam  with  stronger  arm 
Drive  full  and  fierce.    So  rolls  the  swelling  sea 
Its  curly  billows  to  the  unmoved  foot 
Of  some  huge  promontory,  whose  broad  base 
Breaks  the  rough  wave  ;  the  shivered  surge  rolls 

back, 
Till,  by  the  coming  billow  borne,  it  bursts 
Again,  and  foams  with  ceaseless  violence : 
The  wanderer,  on  the  sunny  clifl  outstretched, 
Harks  to  the  roaring  surges,  as  they  rock 
His  weary  senses  to  forgetfulness. 

But  nearer  danger  threats  the  invaders  now. 
For  on  tlie  ramparts,  lowered  from  above 
The  bridge  reclines.'^^    A  universal  shout 
Rose  from  the  hostile  hosts.    The  exultant  French 
Break  out  in  loud  rejoicing,  whilst  the  foe 
Raise  a  responsive  cry,  and  call  aloud 
For  speedy  succor  there,  with  deafening  shout 
Cheering  their  comrades.     Not  with  louder  din 
The  mountain  torrent  flings  precipitate 
Its  bulk  of  waters,  though  amid  the  fall 
Shattered,  and  dashing  silvery  from  the  rock. 

Lo !  on  tlie  bridge  forth  comes  the  undaunted  man, 
Conrade  !  the  gathered  foes  along  tlie  wall 
Throng  opposite,  and  on  him  point  their  pikes, 
Cresting  with  armed  men  the  battlements. 
He  undismayed,  though  on  that  perilous  height, 
Stood  firm,  and  hurled  his  javelin ;  the  keen  point 
Pierced  through  the  destined  victim,  where  his  arm 
Joined  the  broad  breast :  a  wound  which  skilful  care 
Haply  had  healed ;  but,  him  disabled  now 
For  furtlter  service,  the  unpitying  throng 
Of  his  tumultuous  comrades  from  the  wall 
Thrust  headlong.  Nor  did  Conrade  cease  to  throw 
His  deadly  javelins  fast,  for  well  within 
The  tower  was  stored  with  weapons,  to  his  hand 
Quickly  supplied.    Nor  did  the  missioned  Maid 
Rest  idle  from  the  combat ;  she,  secure, 
Aimed  the  keen  quarrel ;  taught  the  crossbow's  use 
By  the  willing  mind  that  what  it  well  desires 
Gains  aptly  :  nor  amid  the  numerous  throng, 
Though  haply  erring  from  their  destined  mark, 
Sped  her  sharp  arrows  frustrate.    From  the  tower 
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CraselcM  the  bow-strings  twang :  the  knights  below, 

Each  by  his  pavais  bulwarked,  thither  aimed 

Their  darts,  and  not  a  dart  fell  woandless  there ; 

So  thickly  thronged  they  stood,  and  fell  as  fast 

A»  when  the  monarch  of  the  East  goes  forth 

Froni  Gkmna's  banks  and  the  proud  palaces 

Of  Delhi,  the  wild  monsters  of  the  wood 

Oir  in  Uie  blameless  warfare :  closed  within 

The  ftiU<ontnicting  circle,  their  brute  force 

WuUog  in  mutual  rage,  they  perish  there, 

Or  by  etch  other's  fury  lacerate, 

The  archer's  barbed  arrow,  or  the  lance 

Of  tome  bold  youth  of  his  first  exploits  vain, 

Rijfth  or  Omrah,  in  the  war  of  beasts 

Veatorous,  and  learning  thus  the  love  of  blood. 

Shouts  of  alarm  ring  now  along  the  wall, 
Tor  now  the  French  their  scaling-ladders  place. 
And  bearing  high  their  bucklers,  to  the  assault 
Mount  fearlea0 :  from  above  the  fiurious  troops 
Fling  down  such  weapons  as  inventive  care 
Or  frantic  rage  supplies :  huge  stones  and  beams 
Crush  the  SMailanis;  some,  thrust  from  the  height, 
F&U  living  to  their  death ;  tormented,  some, 
And  writhing  wildly  as  the  liquid  lead 
Coosomes  their  flesh,  leap  desperately  down. 
To  end  their  pain  by  death.    Still  others  mount. 
And  by  their  fellows'  fate  unterrified. 
Still  dare  the  perilous  way.    Nor  dangerless 
To  the  £ngUsh  was  the  fight,  though  where  they 

stood 
Ttv  vantsge-ploce  was  theirs ;  for  them  amidst 
Fast  fled  the  axrowa  there ;  and  brass-wing'd  darts. 
There  driven  resistless  from  the  espringal, 
KtM>ping  their  impulse  even  in  the  wound, 
Whit]  as  they  pierce  the  victim.*^'    Some  fall 

cruah'd 
Beneath  the  (»onderous  fragment  that  descends 
Thr  bearier  from  its  height :  some  the  long  lance, 
Whiniog  impetuous  on  its  viewless  way, 
Tnmsfix'd.    The  caivnon  ever  and  anon 
With  thunder  rent  the  air ;  conflicting  shouts 
Aud  war-cries  French  and  English  rung  around, 
And  Saints  and  Devils  were  invoked  in  prayers 
^Vnd  execrations,  Heaven  and  Hell  adjured. 

Connde,  meantime,  who  stood  upon  the  bridge, 
^ttb  many  a  well-aim'd  javelin  dealing  death, 
Utde  way  upon  the  rampart,  and  advanced 
^'ilh  wary  valor  o'er  his  slaughtered  foes. 
Tvo  youths,  the  boldest  of  the  English  host, 
l^mj'd  to  thrust  him  from  that  perilous  height; 
At  Quee  tiiey  press'd  upon  him :  he,  his  axe 
Ucn^ng,  the  dagger  cbew :  one  through  the  throat 
He  prrcrd,  ajul  swinging  his  broad  buckler  round, 
Hroek  down  his  comrade.    Even  thus  unmoved, 
St»«d  Oirtneus,^  the  sire  of  Guendolen, 
^'hrn*  grappling  with  his  monstrous  enemy. 
He  like  bnile  vastness  held  alofl,  and  bore. 
And  headloBg  hurl'd,  all  shatter*d  to  the  sea, 
U«vii  Ijpom  th^  rock's  high  summit,  since  that  day 
Kia,  hngeet  of  the  giants,  chronicling, 
( afled  Xiaugvemagog. 

Behold,  the  Maid 
ftm4s  oVr  the  bridge,  and  to  the  wind  displays 


Her  hallowed  banner.     At  tliat  welcome  sight 
A  general  shout  of  acclamation  rose, 
And  loud,  aa  when  tlie  trumpest-tossing  forest 
Roars  to  the  roaring  wind.    Then  terror  seized 
The  garrison;  and  fired  anew  with  hope. 
The  fierce  assailants  to  their  prize  rush  on 
Resistless.    Vainly  do  their  English  foes 
Hurl  there  their  beams,  and  stones,  and  javelins. 
And  firebrands ;  fearless  in  the  escalade. 
The  assailants  mount,  and  now  upon  the  wall 
Wage  equal  battle. 

Burning  at  the  sight 
With  indignation,  Glacidas  beheld 
His  troops  fly  scatter'd ;  fast  on  every  side 
The  foe  up-rushing  eager  to  their  spoil ; 
The  holy  standard  waving ;  and  the  Maid 
Fierce    in   pursuit.      **  Speed    but    this    arrow, 

Heaven!" 
The  chief  exclaim'd,  "and  I  shall  fall  content.'* 
So  saying,  he  his  sharpest  quarrel  chose, 
And  fix'd  the  bow-string,  and  against  the  Maid 
Levelling,  let  loose :  her  arm  was  raised  on  high 
To  smite  a  fugitive ;  he  glanced  aside, 
Shunning  her  deadly  stroke,  and  thus  received 
The  chieflain's  arrow  :  through  his  ribs  it  paoi'd, 
And  clefl  that  vessel  whence  the  purer  blood 
Through  many  a  branching  channel  o'er  the  frame 
Meanders. 

"  Fool ! "  the  exasperate  knight  exclaim'd, 
*'  Would  she  had  slain  thee  !  thou  liast  lived  too 

long." 
Again  he  aim'd  his  orbalist :  the  string 
Struck  forceful :  swill  the  erring  arrow  sped 
G  uilUess  of  blood,  for  lightly  o'er  the  court 
Bounded  the  warrior  Virgin.     Glacidas 
Levell'd  his  bow  again ;  the  fated  shaft 
Fled  true,  and  difficultly  through  the  mail 
Pierced  to  her  neck,  and  tinged  its  point  with  blood 
"  She  bleeds !   she  bleeds ! "  exulting  cried  the 

chief; 
**  The  sorceress  bleeds  !  nor  all  her  hellish  arts 
Can  charm  my  arrows  from  their  destin'd  course." 
Ill-fated  man !  in  vain  with  eager  hand 
Placing  thy  feather'd  quarrel  in  its  groove, 
Dream'st  thou  of  Joan  subdued !   She  from  her  neck 
Plucking  the  shaft  unterrified,  exclaim'd, 
"  This  is  a  favor !  ***  Frenchmen,  let  us  on ! 
Escape  they  cannot  from  the  hand  of  God . " 

But  Conrade,  rolling  round  his  angry  eyes, 
Beheld  the  English  chiefloin  as  he  arm'd 
Again  the  bow :  with  rapid  step  he  strode ; 
And  Glacidas,  perceiving  his  approach, 
At  him  the  quarrel  tum'd,  which  vainly  sent. 
Fell  blunted  from  his  buckler.     Conrade  came 
And  lifting  high  the  deadly  battle-axe, 
Through  pouldron  and  through  shoulder  deeply 

driven 
Buried  it  in  his  bosom :  prone  he  fell ; 
The  cold  air  rush'd  upon  his  heaving  heart. 
One  whose  low  lineage  gave  no  second  name 
Was  Glacidas,***  a  gallant  man ;  and  still 
His  memory  in  the  records  of  tlie  foe 
Survives. 

And  now,  disheartcn'd  at  his  fall, 
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The  vanquish'd  English  fly  towards  the  gate, 
Seeking  the  inner  court,'^  as  yet  in  hope 
To  abide  a  second  siege,  and  with  their  friends 
Find  present  refuge  there.     Mistaken  men ! 
The  vanquish'd  have  no  friends !  defeated  thus, 
Pressed  by  pursuit,  in  vain  with  eager  voice 
They  call  their  comrades  in  the  suppliant  tones 
Of  pity  now,  now  with  tlie  bitter  curse 
Of  fruitless  anger ;  they  indeed  within 
Fast  from  tlie  ramparts  cast  upon  the  French 
Beams,  stones,  and  javelins,  —  but  the  gate   is 

barr'd, 
The  huge  portcullis  down ! 

Then  terror  seized 
Their  hopeless  hearts :  some,  furious  in  despair. 
Turn  on  their  foes ',  fear-palsied  some  await 
The  coming  death ;  some  drop  the  useless  sword, 
And  cry  for  mercy. 

Then  the  Maid  of  Arc 
Took  pity  on  the  vanquish'd ;  and  she  call'd 
Aloud,  and  cried  unto  tlie  host  of  France, 
And  bade  them  cease  from  slaughter.  They  obey*d 
The  delegated  Damsel.    Some  there  were 
Apart  who  communed  murmuring,  and  of  those 
Graville  address'd  her :  ^  Prophetess !  our  troops 
Are  few  in  number ;  and  to  well  secure 
These  many  prisoners  such  a  force  demands, 
As  should  we  spare  might  shortly  make  us  need 
The  mercy  we  bestow ;  not  mercy  then, 
Rather  to  these  our  soldiers,  cruelty. 
Justice  to  them,  to  France,  and  to  our  king. 
And  that  regard  wise  nature  hath  in  each 
Implanted  of  self-safety,  all  demand 
Their  deaths." 

**  Foul  fall  such  evil  policy !  '* 
The  indignant  Maid  ezclaim'd.  **  I  tell  thee,  chief, 
God  is  with  us !  but  God  shall  hide  his  face 
From  them,  short-sighted  they,  as  hard  of  heart, 
Who,  disregarding  all  that  mitigates. 
All  that  ennobles  dreadful  war,  shed  blood 
Like  water ;  who,  in  the  deceitful  scales 
Of  worldly  wisdom,  dare  to  counterpoise 
The  right  with  the  expedient,  and  resolve 
Without  compunction,  as  the  beam  inclines 
Held  in  a  faltering  or  a  faithless  hand. 
These  men  shall  live  to  see  their  homes  again, 
Some  to  be  welcomed  there  with  tears  of  joy 
By  those  who  to  the  latest  hour  of  life 
Will  in  their  grateful  prayers  remember  us. 
And  when  that  hour  shall  come  to  us,  that  comes 
To  all,  how  gladly  should  we  then  exchange 
Renown,  however  splendid,  for  the  thought 
That  we  have  saved  one  victim  from  the  sword, — 
If  only  one, — who  begs  for  us  from  Heaven 
That  mercy  which  to  others  we  have  shown ! " 

Turning  to  Conrade,  then  she  said,  "  Do  thou 
Ap)>oint  an  escort  for  the  prisoners. 
Thou  need'st  not  be  reminded  they  are  men, 
Ratlior  by  fortune,  or  by  fate,  than  choice. 
Brought  hither  from  their  homes  to  work  our  bale. 
And  for  their  own  not  less ;  but  yielded  thus 
Whom  we  must  neither  treat  as  enemies 
Nor  trust  as  friends,  but  in  safe-keeping  hold, 
IMh  for  their  own  security  and  ours.'* 


She  said :  when  Conrade  cast  his  eyes  around, 
And  saw  from  man  to  man  where  Francis  ran, 
Bidding  them  spare  the  vanquish'd ;  him  he  hail'd. 
"  The  Maid  hath  bade  me  choose  a  leader  forth 
To  guard  the  prisoners ;  thou  sholt  be  the  man ; 
For  thou  wilt  guard  them  with  due  dUigence, 
Tet  not  forgetful  of  humanity." 

Meantime  tlie  garrison  of  that  stronghold. 
Who,  lest  the  French  should  enter,  hod  exposed 
Their  comrades  to  the  sword,  sustained  the  siege 
In  desperate  valor.    Fast  against  the  walls 
The  battering-ram  was  driven ;  the  mangonels 
Plied  at  the  ramparts  fast ;  the  catapults 
Drove  there  their  dreadful  darts ;  the  war* wolves 

there 
Hurl'd  their  huge  stones ;  and,  through  the  kindled 

»ky, 
The  engines  showered  their  sheets  of  liquid  fire.*^ 

"Feel   ye   not,  comrades,  how  the   ramparts 
shake?" 
Exclaim'd  a  daring  Englishman.    *^  Our  foes. 
In  woman-like  compassion,  have  dismiss'd 
A  powerful  escort,  weakening  thus  themselves. 
And  giving  us  fair  hope,  in  equal  field. 
Of  better  fortune.     Sorely  here  annoy 'd. 
And  slaughtered  by  their  enginea  from  afar. 
We  perish.     Vainly  may  tlie  soldier  boast 
Undaunted  courage  and  tlie  arm  of  strength. 
If  tlius  pent  up,  like  some  wild  beast  he  ialis, 
Mark'd  for  the  hunter's  arrows.    Let  us  out 
And  meet  tliein  in  tlie  battle,  man  to  man, 
Either  to  conquer,  or  at  least  to  die 
A  soldier's  death." 

"Nay,  nay  —  not  so,"  replied 
One  of  less  hopeful  courage.     "  Though  they  point 
Their  engines  here,  our  archers  not  in  vain 
Discharge  their  quarrels.     Let  the  walls  and  works 
Still  be  defended ;  it  will  then  be  time. 
To  meet  them  in  the  battle  man  to  man, 
When  these  shall  fail  us." 

Scarcely  had  he  said, 
When  a  huge  stone,  thrown  from  some  petrary 
Smote  him  upon  the  breast,  and  with  dismay 
Fill'd  all  around ;  for  as  it  shattered  him, 
His  blood  besprinkled  them,  and  they  beheld 
His  mangled  lungs  lie  quivering. 

"  Such  the  fate 
Of  those  who  trust  them  to  their  walla'  defence !  *' 
Again  exclaim'd  the  soldier:  "  Thus  they  fall, 
Betray'd  by  their  own  fears.    Courage  alone 
Can  save  us." 

Nor  to  draw  them  from  the  fort 
Now  needed  eloquence }  with  one  accord 
They  bade  him  lead  the  onset.    Forth  tlicy  rush'd 
Impetuous.    With  such  fury  o'er  the  plain, 
Swollen  by  the  autunmal  tempest,  Vega  rolls 
His  rapid  waters,  when  the  gathered  storm, 
On  the  black  heights  of  Hatteril  bursting,  swells 
The  tide  of  desolation. 

Then  the  Maid 
Spake  to  the  Son  of  Orleans,  "  Let  our  troopa 
Fall  back,  so  shall  the  English  in  pursuit 
Leave  this  strong  fortress,  thus  an  easy  prey." 
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Exclaim'd,  ^^  I  marrel  not  that  the  Most  High 
Hath  hid  his  face  from  England !    Wherefore  thna 
Quitting  the  comfortB  of  domestic  life, 
Came  we  to  desolate  this  goodly  land, 
Making  the  drench'd  earth  rank  with  human  blood, 
Scatter  pollution  on  the  winds  of  Heaven  ? 
Oh !  that  the  sepulchre  had  closed  its  jaws 
On  the  proud  prelate,  that  blood-guilty  man, 
Who,  trembling  for  the  church's  ill-got  wealth, 
Bade  our  Fifth  Henry  claim  the  crown  of  France !  >" 
Oh !  that  the  grave  had  swallowed  him,  ere  he 
Stirr'd  up  the  sleeping  claim,  and  sent  him  forth 
To  slaughter !     Sure  that  holy  hermit  spake 
The  Almighty's  bidding,***  who  in  his  career 
Of  conquest  met  the  King,  and  bade  him  cease 
The  work  of  death,  before  the  wrath  divine 
Fell  heavy  on  his  head.  —  Full  soon  it  fell. 
And  sunk  him  to  the  grave ;  —  and  soon  that  wrath 
On  us,  alike  in  guilt,  alike  shall  fall; 
For  thousands  and  ten  thousands,  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  and  sent  before  the  Eternal  Judge, 
With  all  their  unrepented  crimes  upon  them. 
Cry  out  for  vengeance ;  for  the  widow's  groan, 
Though  here  she  groan  unpitied  or  unheard. 
Is  heard  in  Heaven  against  us;  o'er  this  land 
For  hills  of  human  slain,  unsepulchred. 
Steam  pestilence,  and  cloud  the  blessed  sun ! 
The  wrath  of  God  is  on  us,  —  God  hath  raised 
This  Prophetess,  and  goes  before  her  path ;  — 
Our  brethren,  vainly  valiant,  fall  beneath  them, 
Clogging  with  gore  their  weapons,  or  in  the  flood 
Whelm'd  like  the  Egyptian  tyrant's  impious  host, 
Mangled  and  swollen,  their  blackcn'd  carcasses 
Float  on  the  tainted  current !    We  remain,  — 
For  yet  our  rulers  will  pursue  the  war, — 
We  still  remain  to  perish  by  the  sword. 
Soon  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  God, 
Conscious,  too  late,  of  folly  and  of  guilt. 
Uninjured,  unprovoked,  who  dared  to  risk 
The  life  His  goodness  gave  us,  on  the  chance 
Of  war,  and  in  obedience  to  our  chiefs 
Durst  disobey  our  God." 

Then  terror  seized 
The  troops  and  late  repentance  ;  and  they  thought 
The  spirits  of  the  mothers  and  their  babes 
Famish'd  at  Roan  sat  on  the  clouds  of  night,*** 
Circling  the  forts,  to  hail  with  gloomy  joy 
The  hour  of  vengeance. 

Nor  the  English  chiefs 
Heard  these  loud  murmurs  heedless ;  counselling 
They  met  despondent.    Suffolk,  now  their  chief, 
Since  Salisbury  fell,  began. 

"  It  now  were  vain 
Lightly  of  this  our  more  than  mortal  foe 
To  speak  contemptuous.     She  hath  vanquished  us, 
Aided  by  Hell's  leagued  powers,  nor  aught  avails 
Man  unassisted  'gainst  Infernal  powers 
To  dare  tlie  conflict.***    Were  it  best  remain 
Waiting  the  doubtful  aid  of  Burgundy, 
Doubtful  and  still  delay'd  ?  or  from  this  place, 
Scene  of  our  shame,  retreating  as  we  may, 
Tet  struggle  to  preserve  the  guarded  towns 
OftheOrleannois.?" 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  sigh. 
Struggling  with  pride  that  heaved  his  gloomy  breast, 


Talbot  replied,  "  Our  council  little  boots; 
For  by  their  numbers  now  mode  bold  in  fear*''' 
The  soldiers  will  not  fight;  they  will  not  heed 
Our  vain  resolves,  heart-wither'd  by  the  spells 
Of  this  accursed  sorceress.     Soon  will  come 
The  expected  host  from  England ;  even  now 
Perchance  the  tall  bark  scuds  across  the  deep 
That  bears  my  son:  young  Talbot  comes, -<  he 

comes 
To  find  his  sire  disgraced  !     But  soon  mine  arm, 
By  vengeance  nerved,  and  shame  of  such  defeat. 
Shall  from  the  crest-fallen  courage  of  yon  witch, 
Regain  its  ancient  glory.    Near  the  coast 
Best  is  it  to  retreat,  and  there  expect 
The  coming  succor." 

Thus  the  warrior  spake. 
Joy  ran  through  all  the  troops,**'  as  though  retreat 
Were  safety.     Silently  in  order'd  ranks 
They  issue  forth,  &vor'd  by  the  thick  clouds 
Which  mantled  o'er  the  moon.    With  throbbing 

hearts 
Fearful  they  speeded  on  ;  some  in  sad  thoughts 
Of  distant  England,  and  now  wise  too  late. 
Cursing  in  bitterness  tlie  evil  hour 
That  led  them  from  her  shores ;  some  in  faint  hope 
Thinking  to  see  their  native  land  again ; 
Talbot  went  musing  on  his  former  fame, 
Sullen  and  stern,  and  feeding  on  dork  thoughts. 
And  meditating  vengeance. 

In  the  walls 
Of  Orleans,  though  her  habitants  with  joy 
Humbly  acknowledged  the  high  aid  of  Heaven, 
Of  many  a  heavy  ill  and  bitter  loss 
Mindful,  such  mingled  sentiments  they  felt 
As  one  from  shipwreck  saved,  the  first  warm  glow 
Of  transport  past,  who  contemplates  himself 
Preserved  alone,  a  solitary  wretch, 
Possess'd  of  life  indeed,  but  refl  of  all 
That  mokes  man  love  to  live.    The  chiefialns 

shared 
The  social  bowl,***  glad  of  the  town  relieved, 
And  communing  of  that  miraculous  Moid, 
Who  come  the  savior  of  the  realm  of  France, 
When,  vanquished  in  the  frequent  field  of  shame. 
Her  bravest  warriors  trembled. 

Joan  the  while 
Fasting  and  silent  to  the  convent  pass'd, 
Conrade  with  her,  and  Isabel ;  both  mute, 
Yet  gazing  on  her  oft  with  anxious  eyes. 
Looking  the  consolation  that  they  fear'd 
To  give  a  voice  to.    Now  they  rcach'd  the  dome 
The  glaring  torches  o'er  the  house  of  death 
Streom'd  a  sad  splendor.  Flowers  and  funeral  he  r1 
Bedeck'd  the  bier  of  Theodore,  — the  me. 
The  dark  green  rosemary,  and  the  violet. 
That  pluck'd  like  him  wither  d  in  its  first  bloom. 
Dissolved  in  sorrow,  Isabel  her  grief 
Pour'd  copiously,  and  Conrade  also  wept : 
Joan  only  shed  no  tears ;  from  her  fix'd  eye 
Intelligence  was  absent ;  and  she  seem'd. 
Though  listening  to  the  dirge  of  death,  to  hear 
And  comprehend  it  not,  till  in  the  grave,  — 
In  his  last  home,  —  now  Theodore  was  laid. 
And  earth  to  earth  upon  the  coffin  thrown ; 
Then  the  Maid  started  at  that  mortal  sound. 
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And  ber  lip  qurrer*d,  and  on  Isabel, 

Txembling  ind  fiunt,  she  leant,  and  pole  as  death. 

Then  in  the  priest  arose  an  earnest  hope, 
That,  weary  of  the  world  and  sick  with  woe. 
The  Maid  might  dwell  with  them  a  yirgin  vow*d. 
'*Aht  dftfosel!"  slow  he  spake,  and  crossed  his 

bi^ftst, 
**  Ah,  danuel !  favor*d  as  thon  art  of  Heaven, 
Let  not  thy  tottl  beneath  its  sorrow  sink 
Df«pond«iit ;  Heaven  by  sorrow  disciplines 
Tbp  froward  heart,  and  chastens  whom  it  loves. 
Therefore,  companion  of  thy  way  of  life. 
Shall  sorrow  wean  thee  from  this  faithless  world, 
Wlv*re  happiness  provokes  the  traveller's  chase. 
And  like  the  midnight  meteor  of  the  marsh 
Alhiret  bis  long  and  perilous  pursuit, 
Hien  leaves  him  dark  and  comfortless.    O  Maid  ! 
Fix  thou  thine  eyes  upon  that  heavenly  dawn 
Beyond  the  night  of  life  !    Thy  race  is  run. 
Thou  host  dcliTer'd  Orleans :  now  perfect 
Thyself,  accomplish  all,  and  be  the  child 
OfG^.    Amid  these  sacred  haunts  the  groan 
Of  voe  is  never  heard ;  these  hallow*d  roofs 
Reecho  only  to  the  pealing  quire, 
The  chanted  mass,  and  virgin's  holy  hymn, 
Olfstial  sounds !     Secluded  here,  Uie  soul 
Refeives  a  foretaste  of  her  joys  to  come ; 
This  is  the  abode  of  piety  and  peace ; 
<3h '  be  their  inmate,  Maiden !    Come  to  rest. 
Die  to  the  world,  and  live  espoused  to  Heaven  !  *' 

Then  Conrmde  answered,  *^  Father !  Heaven  has 
eaird 
Thif  Maid  to  active  duties." 

"  Active  !  "  cried 
The  astonish  *d  Monk ;  ^  thou  dost  not  know  the  toils 
This  holy  warfare  asks ;  thou  dost  not  know 
iUm  powerful  the  attacks  that  Satan  makes 
By  fiafttl  Nature  aided !     Dost  thou  think 
It  /« in  easy  task  from  the  fond  breast 
1^>  rout  afi^tion  out  ?  to  burst  the  cords 
Whieh  grapple  to  society  the  heart 
Offidtl  man  ^  to  rouse  the  unwilling  spirit, 
That,  rebel  to  derotion,  faintly  pours 
The  eotd  lip*worship  of  the  wearying  prayer  ? 
To  fiiar  and  tremble  at  Him,  yet  to  love 
\  Ood  of  Terrors  ?    Maid  beloved  of  Heaven, 
Orira^  to  this  sacred  trial !  share  with  us 
The  day  of  penance  and  the  night  of  prayer ! 
HitBibb  thyself;  feel  thine  own  worthlessness, 
A  Peptile  worm,  before  thy  birth  condemn 'd 
Tt  ail  the  horrors  of  thy  Maker*s  wrath, 
Tl*'  lot  of  fallen  mankind  !    Oh,  hither  come  ! 
Homble  thyaelf  in  ashes.    So  thy  name 
2SiuIl  live  amid  the  blessed  host  of  saints, 
And  oahom  pilgrims  at  thy  hallowed  shrine 
F<nxr  forth  tlusir  paous  oftrings." 

"Hear  me,  father!" 
£K£ura*4   the  awaken'd  Maid.     «*Amid  these 

tonba, 
C^  m  titeir  tHjey  tenants,  know,  my  heart 
**M  OS ««r  grow  to  stone !  Chill  thou  thyself, 
Vd  t«eak  thy  niidiugfat  rest,  and  tell  thy  beads, 
^  hbn  fhroogh  thy  still  repeated  prayer ; 


Fear  thou  thy  God  of  Terrors;  spurn  the  gifts 
He  gave,  and  sepulchre  thyself  alive ! 
But  far  more  valued  is  the  vine  that  bends 
Beneath  its  swelling  clusters,  than  the  dark 
And  joyless  ivy,  round  the  cloister's  wall 
Wreathing  its  barren  arms.     For  me,  I  know 
That  I  have  faithfully  obey'd  my  call, 
Confiding  not  in  mine  own  strength,  but  His 
Who  sent  me  forth  to  suffer  and  to  do 
His  will ;  and  in  that  faith  I  shall  appear 
Before  the  just  tribunal  of  that  God 
Whom  grateful  love  has  taught  me  to  adore !" 

Severe  she  spake,  for  sorrow  in  her  heart 
Had  wrought  unwonted  sternness.  From  the  dome 
They  pass'd  in  silence,  when,  with  hasty  steps. 
Sent  by  the  chiefs,  a  messenger  they  met, 
Who,  in  alarm,  the  mission' d  Virgin  sought, 
A  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 

«  Holy  Maid  !  " 
He  said,  '•^  they  ask  thy  counsel.    Burgundy 
Comes  in  the  cause  of  England,  and  his  troops 
Scarce  three  leagues  from  the  walls,  a  fearful  power, 
Rest  tented  for  the  night." 

*^  Say  to  the  chiefs. 
At  morn  I  will  be  with  them,"  she  replied ; 
*'  And  to  this  urgency  will  give  meantime 
My  nightly  thoughts." 

So  saying,  on  she  went 
In  thoughtful  silence.     A  brief  while  she  mused. 
Brief,  but  sufficing  to  excite  her  soul. 
As  with  a  power  and  impulse  not  its  own. 
To  some  great  purpose .   "  Conrade  !  ' '  then  she  said, 
**  I  pray  thee  meet  me  at  the  eastern  gate 
With  a  swift  steed  prepared,  —  for  I  must  hence." 

Her  voice  was  calm,  and  Conrade  through  the 

gloom 
Saw  not  the  flush  that  witness'd  on  her  cheek 
Inward  emotion  at  some  thought  conceived. 
She  to  her  quarters  hastily  repaired. 
There  with  a  light  and  unplumcd  casquetel  *® 
She  helm*d  her  head ;  hung  from  her  neck  the 

shield,>w 

And  forth  she  went.    Her  Conrade  by  the  gate 
Awaited.     **  May  I,  Maiden,  ask  unblamed 
Whither  this  midnight  journey  ?  may  I  sffare 
The  peril  ?  "  cried  the  warrior.     She  rejoin'd, 
**  This,  Conrade,  must  not  be.     Alone  I  go. 
That  impulse  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  God 
Sends  me.    But  thou  of  this  remain  assured. 
If  aught  that  I  must  enterprise  required 
Associate  firmness,  thou  shouldst  be  the  man. 
Best,  —  last,  —  and  only  friend  !  " 

So  up  she  sprung 
And  left  him.     He  beheld  the  warden  close 
The  gate,  and  listened  to  her  courser's  tramp. 
Till  soon  upon  his  ear  the  far-off  sound 
Fell  faintly,  and  was  lost. 

Swift  o'er  the  vale 
Sped  the  good  courser ;  eagerly  the  Maid 
Gave  the  loose  rein ;  and  now  her  speed  attain'd 
The  dark  encampment.     Through  the  sleeping 

ranks 
Onward  she  past.    The  trampling  of  her  steed 
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Or  mingled  with  the  soldier's  busy  dreams, 
Or  with  vague  terrors  fill'd  his  startled  sense, 
Prompting  a  secret  prayer. 

So  on  she  past 
To  where  in  loftier  shade  arose  the  tent 
Of  Burgundy :  light  leaping  from  her  seat 
She  enter'd. 

On  the  earth  the  chieftain  slept, 
His  mantle  scarft  around  him ;  near  him  hung 
His  helmet  and  his  shield,  and  at  his  side 
Within  hand-reach  his  sword.    Profound  he  slept, 
Nor  heard  the  coming  courser's  sounding  hoof, 
Nor  entering  footstep.    **  Burgundy ! "  she  cried, 
«*  What,  Burgundy  !  awake ! "    He  started  up, 
And  saw  the  gleam  of  arms,  and  to  his  sword 
Reach'd  a  quick  hand.    But  what  he  now  beheld 
Thrill'd  him,  for  full  upon  her  face  the  lamp 
Cast  its  deep  glare,  and  in  her  solemn  look 
Was  an  unearthly  meaning.    Pale  she  was ; 
And  in  her  eye  a  saintly  lustre  beam'd. 
And  that  most  calm  and  holiest  confidence 
That  guilt  knows  never.    **  Burgundy,  thou  seest 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  ! " 

As  she  spake,  a  voice 
Ezclaim'd,  "  Die,  sorceress ! "  and  a  knight  rush'd 

in. 
Whose  name  by  her  illustrated  yet  lives, 
Franquet  of  Arnifl.    With  uplifted  arm 
Furious  he  came ;  her  buckler  broke  the  blow. 
And  forth  she  flash'd  her  sword,  and  with  a  stroke 
Swift  that  no  eye  could  ward  it,  and  of  strength 
No  mail  might  blunt,  smote  on  his  neck,  his  neck 
Unfenced,  for  he  in  haste  aroused  had  cast 
An  armet*^  on;  resistless  there  she  smote. 
And  to  the  earth  prone  fell  the  headless  trunk 
OfFranquet. 

Then  on  Burgundy  she  fiz'd 
Her  eye  severe.    **  60,  chief,  and  thank  thy  Grod 
That  he  with  lighter  judgments  visits  thee 
Than  fell  on  Sisera,  or  by  Judith  s  hand 
He  wrought  upon  the  Assyrian !     Thank  thy  God, 
That  when  his  vengeance  smote  the  invading  sons 
Of  England,  equal  though  thou  wert  in  guilt. 
Thee  he  has  spar'd  to  work  by  penitence 
And  better  deeds  atonement." 

Thus  she  spalce, 
Then  issued  forth,  and  bounding  on  her  steed 
Sped  o'er  the  plain.    Dark  on  the  upland  bank 
The  hedge-row  trees  distinct  and  colorless 
Rose  on  the  gray  horizon,  and  the  Loire 
Form'd  in  its  winding  way  islands  of  light 
Amid  the  shadowy  vale,  when  now  she  reach'd 
The  walls  of  Orleans. 

From  the  eastern  clouds 
The  sun  came  forth,  as  to  the  assembled  chiefii 
The  Maiden  pass'd.    Her  bending  thitherwards 
The  Bastard  met.    "  Now  perils  threaten  us," 
He  said,  ^  new  toils  await  us ;  Burgundy,  — 


Shall  these  invaders  now  escape  the  arm 
Of  retribution.    Even  now  our  troops. 
By  battle  unfatigued,  unsatisfied 
With  conquest,  clamor  to  pursue  the  foe." 


ft 


^*  Fear  not  for  Burgundy !  "  the  Maid  replied, 
*'  Him  will  the  Lord  direct.     Our  earliest  scouts 
Shall  tell  his  homeward  march.    What  of  the  troops 
Of  England  f " 

"  They,"  the  Son  of  Orleans  cried, 
'*  By  darkness  favor'd,  fled ;  yet  not  by  flight 


cc 


The  delegated  Damsel  thus  replied : 
So  let  them  fly,  Dunois !  But  other  work 
Than  that  of  battle,  now  must  be  perform'd. 
We  move  not  in  pursuit,  till  we  have  paid 
The  rites  of  burial  to  our  countrymen. 
And  hymn'd  our  gratitude  to  that  All-just 
Who  gave  the  victory.    Thou,  meantime,  despatch 
Tidings  to  Chinon :  let  the  King  set  forth, 
That  crowning  him  before  assembled  France, 
In  Rheims  delivered  from  the  enemy, 
I  may  accomplish  all." 

So  said  the  Maid, 
Then  to  the  gate  moved  on.    The  assembled  troops 
Beheld  her  coming,  and  they  smote  their  shields, 
And  with  one  voice  of  greeting  bless'd  her  name, 
And  pray'd  her  to  pursue  the  flying  foe. 
She  waved  her  hand,  and  silently  they  stood, 
Attentive  while  she  spake;  —  "Fellows  in  arms ! 
We  must  not  speed  to  joyful  victory, 
And  leave  our  gallant  comrades  where  they  lie. 
For  dogs,  and  wolves,  and  carrion-birds  a  prey ; 
Ere  we  advance,  let  us  discharge  to  them 
The  duty  that  is  due." 

So  said  the  Maid ; 
And  as  she  spake,  the  thirst  of  battles  dies 
In  every  breast,  such  awe  and  love  pervade 
The  listening  troops.    They  o'er  the  corse-strewn 

plain 
Speed  to  their  sad  employment :  some  dig  deep 
The  house  of  death ;  some  bear  the  lifeless  load ; 
Others  the  while  search  carefully  around, 
If  haply  they  may  find  surviving  yet 
Some  wounded  wretches.    As  they  labor  thus, 
They  mark  far  off  the  iron-blaze  of  arms ; 
See  distant  standards  waving  on  the  air, 
A nd  hear  the  clarion's  clang.  Then  spake  the  Maid 
To  Conrade,  and  she  bade  him  haste  to  espy 
The  coming  army ;  or  to  meet  their  march 
With  friendly  greeting,  or  if  foes  they  came 
With  such  array  of  battle  as  short  space 
Allow'd :  the  warrior  sped  across  the  plain. 
And  soon  beheld  the  banner 'd  lilies  wave. 

Their  chief  was  Richemont :  he  when  as  he  henn 
What  rites  employed  the  Virgin,  straightway  had* 
His  troops  assist  in  burial ;  they,  though  grieTrd 
At  late  arrival,  and  the  expected  day 
Of  conquest  past,  yet  give  their  wiUing  aid : 
They  dig  the  general  grave,  and  thither  bear 
English  or  French,  alike  commingled  now. 
And  heap  the  mound  of  death. 

Amid  the  ploin 
There  was  a  little  eminence,  of  old 
Raised  o'er  some  honored  chieftain's  narrow  hou» 
His  praise  the  song  had  ceased  to  celebrate. 
And  many  an  unknown  age  had  the  lon^  ^rass 
Waved  o'er  that  nameless  mound,  though  harrc 

now 
Beneath  the  frequent  tread  of  multitudes 
There  elevate,  the  martial  Maiden  stood. 
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Her  brow  imbelm'd,  and  floating  on  the  wind 
Her  longi  dark  locks.    The  silent  troops  around 
Stood  thickly  throng'd^  as  o  er  the  fertile  field 
Billows  the  ripen*d  corn.    The  passing  breeze 
Bure  not  a  murmur  from  the  numerous  host, 
Such  deep  attention  held  them.    She  began. 

^  Glory  to  those  who  in  their  country's  cause 
F«I1  in  the  field  of  batUe !    Ck>untrymen, 
/  itand  not  here  to  mourn  these  gallant  men, 
Our  coninuleSf  nor,  with  yain  and  idle  phrase 
Of  torrow  and  compassion,  to  console 
The  friends  who  loved  them.  They  indeed  who  fall 
Beneath  oppression's  banner,  merit  well 
Oar  pity ;  may  the  God  of  Peace  and  Love 
Bt'  tnercifol  to  those  blood-guilty  men 
Who  came  to  desolate  the  realm  of  France, 
To  makA  us  bow  the  knee,  and  crouch  like  slaves 
Before  a  fareign  master.    Give  to  tliese, 
Aad  to  their  wives  and  orphan  little  ones 
Thit  OS  their  distant  father  vainly  cry 
For  breid,  ^ve  these  your  pity !  —  Wretched  men, 
ToKfi  or  inveigled  from  their  homes,  or  driven 
By  need  and  hunger  to  the  trade  of  blood ; 
Or,  if  with  free  and  willing  mind  they  came, 
Molt  wretched, — for  before  the  eternal  throne, 
Gadtj  ilike  in  act  and  will,  they  stand. 
Bat  oar  dead  comrades  for  their  country  fought; 
No  art*  they  needed,  nor  the  specious  bribes 
Of  promise,  to  allure  them  to  this  fight, 
Thit  ho2y  warfare !  them  their  parents  sent. 
And  M  they  raised  their  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven, 
Bide  them  go  forth,  and  from  the  ruffian's  sword 
Save  their  gray  hairs :  them  their  dear  wives  sent 

oat, 
Fix'd  their  last  kisses  on  their  armed  hands,*'* 
And  bode  them  in  the  battle  think  they  fought 
Fiirthem  and  for  their  children.    Thus  inflamed, 
B/  errry  milder  feeling,  they  went  forth : 
IVj  fought,  they  eonquer'd.  To  this  holy  ground 
The  men  of  Orleans  in  the  days  to  come 
Sloll  bring  their  boys,  and  tell  them  of  the  deeds 
IVtr  countrymen  achieved,  and  bid  them  learn 
lAe  them  to  love  their  country,  and  like  them, 
Shuold  usurinition  pour  again  its  tide 
Of  deflation,  to  step  forth  and  stem, 
Tf  arirw,  the  futions  torrent.    Men  of  France, 
Mourn  not  for  these  our  comrades !  boldly  they 
PoQgitt  tlve  good  fight,  and  that  Eternal  One, 
Wlio  bade  the  Angels  harbinger  his  Word 
With  *  Pieace  on  earth,'  rewards  them.  We  survive, 
Hoaoriog  their  memories  to  avenge  their  fall 
C  (>«  the  nnjust  invaders.    They  may  drain 
TWir  kingdona's  wealth  and  lavishly  expend 
ItAbWd,  inaaaely  thinking  to  subdue 
Tis  Wide  and  populous  realm ;  for  easier  were  it 
T»  oiof^  the  aocient  mountains  from  their  base, 
^a  on  a  naiiDa  knowing  its  own  strength 
^>  ftrep  a  foreigp  yoke.    France  then  is  safe. 
Hr  (Vciyiu  mteston  soon  will  be  fulfill'd, 
^.r  wk  be  done.     But,  oh !  remember  ye, 
iM  m  tbnr  gcmetation  let  your  sons 
Titijcoil  %9  ihcim  the  all>conceming  truth, 
^  a  |veat  profile,  wrongfully  assail'd, 
^^HM  to  Iheoiaelves,  and  resolute 


In  duty  to  the  last,  betide  what  may,  — 
Although  no  signs  be  given,  no  miracles 
Vouchsafed,  as  now,  no  Prophetess  ordain'd. 
May  yet  with  hope  invincible  hold  on, 
Relying  on  their  courage,  and  their  cause. 
And  the  sure  course  of  righteous  Providence." 
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Thus  to  the  martyrs  in  their  country's  cause 
The  Maiden  gave  their  fame  ;  and  when  she  ceased. 
Such  murmur  from  the  multitude  arose. 
As  when  at  twilight  hour  the  summer  breeze 
Moves  o'er  the  elmy  vale.    There  was  not  one 
Who  mourn 'd  with  feeble  sorrow  for  his  friend, 
Slain  in  the  fight  of  freedom;  or  if  chance 
Remembrance  with  a  tear  sufiused  the  eye, 
The  patriot's  joy  shone  through. 

And  now  the  rites 
Of  sepulture  perform'd,  the  hymn  to  Heaven 
They  chanted.    To  the  town  the  Maid  return 'd, 
Dunois  with  her,  and  Richemont,  and  the  man 
Conrade,  whose  converse  most  the  Virgin  loved. 
They  of  pursuit  and  of  the  future  war 
Sat  communing ;  when  loud  the  trumpet's  voice 
Proclaim'd  a  herald's  coming. 

"  To  the  Maid,"  — 
Such  was  his  errand,  —  "  and  to  thee,  Dunois, 
Son  of  the  chief  he  loved,  Ou  Chastel  sends 
Greeting.    The  aged  warrior  hath  not  spared 
All  active  efforts  to  partake  your  toil, 
And  serve  his  country ;  and  though  late  arrived. 
He  share  not  in  the  fame  your  arms  acquire. 
His  heart  is  glad  that  he  is  late  arrived. 
And  France  preserved  thus  early.    He  were  here 
To  join  your  host,  and  follow  the  pursuit. 
But  Richemont  is  his  foe.    To  that  high  Lord 
Thus  says  my  master :  We,  though  each  to  each 
Be  hostile,  are  alike  the  embattled  sons 
Of  our  dear  country.    Therefore  do  thou  join 
The  conquering  troops,  and  prosecute  success ; 
1  will  the  while  assault  what  guarded  towns 
Bedford  yet  holds  in  Orleannois  :  one  day, 
Perhaps  the  Constable  of  France  may  learn 
He  wrong'd  Du  Chastel." 

As  the  herald  spake, 
Richemont's  cheek  redden'd,  partly  with  a  sense 
Of  shame,  and  partly  anger  half  supprest. 
"  Say  to  tliy  master,"  eagerly  he  said, 
"  I  am  the  foe  of  tliose  court  parasites 
Who  poison  the  King's  ear.    Him  who  shall  serve 
Our  country  in  the  field,  I  hold  my  friend  : 
Such  may  Du  Chastel  prove." 

So  said  the  cliiel 
And  pausing  as  the  herald  went  his  way, 
Tum'd  to  the  Virgin  :  "  If  I  guess  aright. 
It  is  not  from  a  friendly  tongue's  report. 
That  thou  hast  heard  of  me." 

Dissembling  not 
The    unwelcome    truth,  "  Yes,  chieflain  I  "   shr 

replied, 
"  Report  bespeaks  thee  haughty,  violent, 
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Sufferinflr  no  rival,  brooking  no  control, 
And  executing  by  unrighteous  means 
The  judgments  of  thine  own  unlawful  will. 


>i 


**  But  hear  me,  Maid  of  Orleans !  *'  he  exclaimed : 
"Should  the  wolf  enter  thy  defenceless  flock, 
Were  it  a  crime  if  thy  more  mighty  force 
Destroy'd  the  fell  destroyer?    If  thy  hand 
Had  slain  a  ruffian  as  ||e  burst  thy  door 
Prepared  for  midnight  murder,  should'st  thou  feel 
The  weight  of  blood  press  heavy  on  thy  souP 
1  slew  the  wolves  of  state,  the  murderers 
Of  thousands.    Joan !  when  rusted  in  its  sheath 
The  sword  of  justice  hung,  blamest  thou  tlie  man 
That  lent  his  weapon  for  the  righteous  deed .'  '* 

Conrade  replied,  **  Nay,  Richemont,  it  were  well 
To  slay  the  ruffian  as  he  burst  thy  doors ; 
But  if  he  bear  the  plunder  safely  thence. 
And  thou  should'st  meet  him  on  the  future  day. 
Vengeance  must  not  be  thine :  there  is  the  law 
To  punish ;  and  the  law  alloweth  not, 
That  the  accuser  take  upon  himself 
The  judge's  part;  still  less  doth  it  allow 
That  he  should  execute  upon  the  accused 
Untried,  unheard,  a  sentence,  which  so  given 
Becomes,  whate'er  the  case,  itself  a  crime." 

"Thou  hast  said  wisely,"  cried  the  Constable ; 
"  But  there  are  guilty  ones  above  the  law. 
Men  whose  black  crimes  exceed  the  utmost  bound 
Of  private  guilt ;  court  vermin  that  buzz  round, 
And  fly-blow  the  King's  ear,  and  make  him  waste. 
In  this  most  perilous  time,  his  people's  wealth 
And  blood )  immersed  one  while  in  sensual  sloth, 
Heedless  though  ruin  threat  the  realm  they  rule ; 
And  now  projecting  some  mad  enterprise, 
Sending  their  troops  to  sure  defeat  and  shame. 
These  are  the  men  who  make  tlie  King  suspect 
His  wisest,  faithfulest,  best  counsellors ; 
And  for  themselves  and  their  dependents,  seize 
All  places,  and  all  profits ;  and  they  wrest 
To  their  own  ends  the  statutes  of  the  land, 
Or  safely  break  them ;  thus,  or  indolent, 
Or  active,  ruinous  alike  to  France. 
Wisely  thou  sayest,  warrior,  that  the  Law 
Should  strike  the  guilty ;  but  the  voice  of  Justice 
Cries  out,  and  brings  conviction  as  it  cries, 
Whom  the  laws  cannot  reach,  the  dagger  should." 

The  Maid  replied,  "  It  seemeth  then,  O  Chief, 
That  reasoning  to  thine  own  conviction  thus, 
Thou  standest  self-acquitted  of  all  wrong. 
Self-justified,  yea,  self-approved.     I  ask  not 
Whether  this  public  zeal  hath  look'd  askaunt 
To  private  ends ;  men  easily  deceive 
Others,  and  oil  more  easily  themselves. 
But  what  if  one  reasoning  as  thou  hast  done 
Had  in  like  course  proceeded  to  the  act, 
One  of  the  people,  one  of  low  degree. 
In  whom  the  strong  desire  of  public  good 
Had  grown  to  be  his  one  sole  sleepless  thought, 
A  passion,  and  a  madness ;  raised  as  high 
Above  all  sordid  motives  as  thyself; 
Beneath  such  impulses  of  rivalry 


And  such  ambitious  projects,  as  perforce 
Men  will  impute  to  thee .'  had  such  a  man 
Stood  forth  the  self-appointed  minister 
To  execute  his  own  decrees  of  death, 
The  law  on  him  had  rightfully  enforced 
That  sentence,  which  the  Almighty  hath  enjoin'd 
Of  life  for  life.    Thou,  chief,  art  by  thy  rank 
And  power  exempted  from  the  penalty : 
What  then  hast  thou  exampled, — right  and  wrong 
Confounding  tlius,  and  making  lawless  might 
The  judge  in  its  own  quarrel  ?    Trust  me,  chief, 
That  if  a  people  sorely  are  oppress'd, 
The  dreadful  hour  of  overthrow  will  come 
Too  surely  and  too  soon !     He  best  meanwhile 
Performs  the  sage's  and  the  patriot's  part, 
Who  in  the  ear  of  rage  and  faction  breathes 
The  healing  words  of  love." 

Thus  communed  they. 
Meantime,  all  panic-struck  and  terrified, 
The  English  urge  their  flight ;  by  other  thoughts 
Possessed  than  when,  elate  with  arrogance, 
They  dreamt  of  conquest,  and  the  crown  of  France 
At  their  disposal.    Of  their  hard-fought  fields, 
Of  glory  hardly  eam'd,  and  lost  with  shame. 
Of  friends  and  brethren  slaughter'd,  and  the  fiite 
Threatening  themselves,  they  brooded  sadly,  now 
Repentant  late  and  vainly.     They  whom  fear 
Erst  made  obedient  to  their  conquering  marcli, 
Rise  on  them  in  defeat,  while  they  retire. 
Marking  their  path  with  ruin,  day  by  day 
Leaving  the  weak  and  wounded  destitute 
To  the  foe's  mercy ;  thinking  of  their  home. 
Though  to  that  far-oflf  prospect  scsrcely  hope 
Could  raise  a  sickly  eye.    Oh  then  what  joy 
Inspired  anew  their  bosoms,  when,  like  clouds 
Moving  in  shadows  down  the  distant  hill, 
They  saw  their  coming  succors !     In  each  heart 
Doubt  raised  a  busy  tumult ;  soon  they  knew 
The  English  standard,  and  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  joyful  ranks :  yet  came  no  joy 
To  Talbot :  he,  with  dark  and  downward  brow. 
Mused  sternly,  till  at  length  aroused  to  hope 
Of  vengeance,  welcoming  his  gallant  son, 
He  brake  a  sullen  smile. ^^ 

"  Son  of  my  age. 
Welcome  young  Talbot  to  thy  first  of  fields. 
Thy  father  bids  thee  welcome,  though  disgraced , 
Baffled,  and  flying  from  a  woman's  arm  ! 
Yes,  by  my  former  glories^  from  a  woman  ! 
The  scourge  of  France,  the  conqueror  of  men. 
Flying  before  a  woman !     Son  of  Talbot, 
Had  the  winds  wafled  thee  a  few  days  sooner. 
Thou  hadst  seen  me  high  in  honor,  and  thy  name 
Alone  had  scattered  armies ;  yet,  my  son, 
I  bid  thee  welcome  !  here  we  rest  our  flight. 
And  face  again  the  fbe." 

So  spake  the  chief; 
And  well  he  counsell'd :  for  not  yet  the  sun 
Had  reach'd  meridian  height,  when  o'er  the  pl&m 
Of  Patay,  they  beheld  the  troops  of  France 
Speed  in  pursuit.    Soon  as  the  troops  of  France 
Beheld  Uie  dark  battalions  of  the  foe 
Shadowing  the  distant  plain,  a  general  shout 
Burst  from  the  expectant  host,  and  on  they  presti 
Elate  of  heart  and  eager  for  the  fight. 
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\Vitli  damon  oiuinoas  of  yictory. 

Thus  arpng  on,  one  from  the  adrerae  host 

Adrft]ice<i  to  meet  them :  they  his  garb  of  peace 

Knew,  and  thcjr  halted  aa  the  herald  spake 

U\t  bidding  to  the  chieAains.    ^  Sirs !"  he  cried, 

**  I  bear  defiance  to  you  from  the  £arl 

William  of  Suffolk.     Here  on  this  fit  ground, 

Utf  wilb  to  give  you  battle,  power  to  power. 

So  pleoae  70U,  on  the  morrow." 

'*  On  the  morrow 
We  will  join  battle  then,'*  replied  Dnnots, 
»And  God  befriend  the  right!"    Then  on  the 

herald 
A  robe  rich-forr'd  and  embroider'd  he  bestow'd,*^* 
A  eostljr  guerdon.    Through  the  army  spread 
T)»  anwelcome  tidings  of  delay ;  possessed 
Witii  agitating  hopes  they  felt  the  hours 
Fu»  heavily ;  but  soon  the  night  waned  on, 
And  the  loud  trumpets*  blare  from  broken  sleep 
Rooted  them }  a  second  time  the  thrilling  blast 
Bade  them  be  ajm'd,  and  at  the  third  long  sound 
Tbtr  J  ranged  them  in  their  ranks.*^    From  man  to 

man 
With  pious  haste  hurried  the  confessors 
To  ihriTe  them.,''*  lest  with  souls  all  unprepared 
Thej-  Co  their  death  might  go.    Dunois  meantime 
Rnde  through  tlie  host,  the  shield  of  dignity  '^ 
B»*fore  him  borne,  and  in  his  hand  he  held 
The  white  wand  of  command.    The  open  helm 
Disclosed  that  eye  which  temper'd  the  strong  lines 
OfUndj  fmlor,  to  obedient  awe 
WitiRtng  the  wUrs  assent.    To  some  he  spake 
Ol'Ute-eam'd  glory ;  others,  new  to  war, 
Hf  todr  bethink  them  of  the  feats  achieved 
When  Taltxit,  recreant  to  his  former  fame, 
Pk^d  from  beleaguered  Orleans.     Was  there  one 
Whom  he  had  known  in  battle  ?  by  the  hand 
Hub  did  be  take,  and  bid  him  on  that  day 
2?iJmiDoa  his  wonted  courage,  and  once  more 
Support  his  chief  and  comrade.    Happy  he 
Who  caught  hia  eye,  or  from  the  chieflain's  lips 
H<>4rd  bis  own  name !  joy  more  inspiriting 
Tills  not  the  Peratan*B  soul,  when  sure  he  deems 
Thti  Mjthra  hears  propitiously  his  prayer, 
Aud  Q>r  the  scattered  cloud  of  morning  pours 
A  brjvhier  ray  responsive. 

Then  the  host 
Fmook  due  food,  this  their  last  meal  belike 
R^frrhig  with  aoch  thoughtful  doubts  as  make 
Thr  «>iil,  impatient  of  uncertainty, 
II'^  v^grt  to  the  event ;  being  thus  prepared, 
( ,k>q  the  grass  the  soldiers  laid  themselves, 
Fj^b  m  his  station,  waiting  there  the  sound 
C)f  .injiK,  thai  in  ondiminish'd  strength 
"^rntkf,  tivy  might  meet  the  battle ;  '^  silent  some 
h'odmag  the  chances  of  the  coming  day, 
i^«u»  whiling  vrith  a  careless  gayety 
The  fiasfol  pause  of  action. 

Thus  the  French 
in  «och  amy  and  high  in  confident  hope 
A  nit  the  signal ;  whilst  with  other  thoughts, 
Aid  nrn'mmis  8we»  once  more  tlie  invading  host 
^r>^p%ff>  thesn  in  the  field  of  fight  to  meet 
Tv^  FrophetessL     Collected  in  himself 
Aryear^d  the  might  of  Talbot.    Through  the  ranks 


He  stalks,  reminds  them  of  their  former  fame, 
Their  native  land,  their  homes,  the  friends  they 

loved. 
All  the  rewards  of  this  day's  victory. 
But  awe  had  fiU'd  the  English,  and  they  struck 
Faintly  their  shields ;  for  they  who  had  beheld 
The  hallowed  banner  with  celestial  light 
Irradiate,  and  the  mission'd  Maiden's  deeds, 
Felt  their  hearts  sink  withi||them  at  the  thought 
Of  her  near  vengeance ;  and  the  tale  they  told 
Roused  such  a  tumult  in  the  new-come  troops, 
As  fitted  them  for  fear.    The  aged  Earl 
Beheld  their  drooping  valor,  and  his  brow, 
Wrinkled    with    thought,  bewray'd  his  inward 

doubts: 
Still  he  was  firm,  though  all  might  fly,  resolved 
That  Talbot  should  retrieve  his  old  renown. 
And  end  his  life  with  glory.    Yet  some  hope 
Inspired  the  veteran,  as,  across  the  plain 
Casting  his  eye,  he  mark'd  the  embattled  strength 
Of  thousands;  arohers  of  unequalled  skill, 
Brigans  and  pikemen,  from  whose  lifted  points 
A  fearful  radiance  flash'd,  and  young  esquires. 
And  high-bom  warriors,  bright  in  blazon'd  arms. 

Nor  few,  nor  fameless  were  the  English  chiefs. 
In  many  a  field  victorious,  he  was  there. 
The  garter'd  Fastolffe;  Hungerford,  and  Scales, 
Men  who  had  seen  the  hostile  squadrons  fly 
Before  the  arms  of  England ;  Suffolk  there. 
The  haugh^  chieftain,  tower'd ;  blest  had  he  fallen 
Ere  yet  a  courtly  minion  he  was  mark'd 
By  public  hatred,  and  the  murderer's  guilt ! 
There  too  the  son  of  Talbot,  young  in  arms, 
Heir  of  a  noble  race  and  mighty  name  : 
At  many  a  tilt  and  tournament  had  he 
Approved  his  skill  and  prowess ;  confident 
In  strength,  and  jealous  of  his  future  fame. 
His  heart  beat  high  for  battle.    Such  array 
Of  marshall'd  numbers  fought  not  on  the  field 
Of  Cressy,  nor  at  Poictiers ;  nor  such  force 
Led  Henry  to  the  fight  of  Agincourt, 
When  thousands  fell  before  him. 

Onward  move 
The  host  of  France.    It  was  a  goodly  sight 
To  see  the  embattled  pomp,  as  with  the  step 
Of  stateliness  the  barded  steeds  came  on, — 
To  see  the  pennons  rolling  their  long  waves 
Before  the  gale,  and  banners  broad  and  bright  ^^ 
Tossing  their  blazonry,  and  high-plumcd  chiefs, 
Vidames,  *^  and  Seneschalls,  and  Chastellains, 
Gay  with  their  buckler's  gorgeous  heraldry. 
And  silken  surooats  to  the  mid-day  sun 
Glittering."* 

And  now  the  knights  of  France  dismount, 
For  not  to  brutal  strength  they  deem'd  it  right 
To  trust  their  fame  and  their  dear  country's  weal ;  *^ 
Rather  to  manly  courage,  and  the  glow 
Of  honorable  thoughts,  such  as  inspire 
Ennobling  energy.    Unhorsed,  unspurr'd. 
Their  javelins  shorten'd  to  a  wieldy  length,*" 
They  to  the  foe  advanced.    The  Maid  alone. 
Conspicuous  on  a  coal-black  courser,  meets 
The  war.    They  moved  to  battle  with  such  sound 
As  rushes  o'er  the  vaulted  firmament, 
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When  from  hia  seat,  on  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven 
That  overhangs  the  void,  the  Sire  of  Winds, 
HriBsvelger  starting,^**^  rears  his  giant  bulk, 
And  from  his  eagle  pinions  shakes  the  storm. 

High  on  her  stately  steed  the  martial  Maid 
Rode  foremost  of  the  war ;  her  bumish'd  arms 
Shone  like  the  brook  that  o'er  its  pebbled  course 
Runs  glittering  gayly  ^  the  noon-tide  sun. 
The  foaming  courser,  ff  her  guiding  hand 
Impatient,  smote  the  earth,  and  toss'd  his  mane. 
And  rear'd  aloft  with  many  a  froward  bound. 
Then  answered  to  the  rein  with  such  a  step. 
As,  in  submission,  he  were  proud  to  show 
His  spirit  unsubdued.    Slow  on  the  air 
Waved  the  white  plumes  that  shadow 'd  o'er  her 

helm. 
Even  such,  so  fair,  so  terrible  in  arms, 
Pelides  moved  from  Scyros,  where,  conceal'd. 
He  lay  obedient  to  his  mother's  fears 
A  seemly  damsel ;  thus  the  youth  appear'd 
Terribly  graceful,  when  upon  his  neck 
Deidameia  hung,  and  with  a  look 
That  spake  the  tumult  of  her  troubled  soul, 
Fear,  anguish,  and  upbraiding  tenderness. 
Gazed  on  the  father  of  her  unborn  babe. 

An  English  knight,  who,  eager  for  renown. 
Late  left  his  peaceful  mansion,  mark'd  the  Maid. 
Her  power  miraculous  and  portentous  deeds 
He  from  the  troops  had  heard  incredulous. 
And  scoff'd  their  easy  fears,  and  vow'd  that  he, 
Proving  the  ma|^ic  of  this  dreaded  girl 
In  equal  battle,  would  dissolve  the  spell, 
Powerless  opposed  to  valor.    Forth  he  spurr'd 
Before  the  ranks ;  she  mark'd  the  coming  foe. 
And  fuc'd  her  lance  in  rest,  and  rush'd  along. 
Midway  they  met;  full  on  her  buckler  driven, 
Shiver'd  the  English  spear :  her  better  force 
Drove  the  brave  foeman  senseless  from  his  seat. 
Headlong  he  fell,  nor  ever  to  the  sense 
Of  shame  awoke;  for  crowding  multitudes 
Soon  crush' d  the  helpless  warrior. 

Then  the  Maid 
Rode  through  the  thickest  battle ;  fast  they  feU, 
Pierced  by  her  forceful  spear.     Amid  the  troops 
Plunged  her  strong  war-horse,  by  the  noise  of  arms 
Elate  and  roused  to  rage,  he  tramples  o'er. 
Or  with  the  lance  protended  from  his  front,"** 
Thrusts  down  the  thronging  squadrons.    Where 

she  turns, 
The  foe  tremble  and  die.    Such  ominous  fear 
Seizes  the  traveller  o'er  the  trackless  sands. 
Who  marks  the  dread  Simoom  across  the  waste 
Sweep  its  swift  pestilence :  to  earth  he  falls. 
Nor  dares  give  utterance  to  the  inward  prayer. 
Deeming  the  Genius  of  the  desert  breathes 
The  purple  blast  of  death. 

Such  was  the  sound 
As  when  a  tempest,  mingling  air  and  sea. 
Flies  o'er  the  uptom  ocean :  dashing  high 
Their  foamy  heads  amid  the  incumbent  clouds, 
The  madden'd  billows  with  their  deafening  roar 
Drown  the  loud  thunder's  peal.    In  every  form 
Of  horror,  death  was  there.    They  fall,  transfix'd 


By  the  random  arrow's  point,  or  fierce-thrust  lance, 
Or  sink,  all  battered  by  the  ponderous  mace: 
Some  from  their  coursers  thrown,  lie  on  the  earth, 
Helpless  because  of  arms,  that  weak  to  save, 
Lengthened  the  lingering  agonies  of  death. 
But  most  the  English  fell,  by  their  own  feui 
Betray'd,  for  fear  the  evil  that  it  dreads 
Increaseth.    Even  the  chiefs,  who  many  a  day 
Had  met  the  war  and  conquer *d,  trembled  now, 
Appall'd  before  the  Maid  miraculous. 
As  the  blood-nurtur'd  monarch  of  the  wood, 
That  o'er  the  wilds  of  Afric  in  his  strength 
Resistless  ranges,  when  the  mutinous  clouds 
Burst,  and  the  lightnings  through  the  midnight  sky 
Dart  their  red  fires,  lies  fisarful  in  his  den. 
And  howb  in  terror  to  the  passing  storm. 

But  Talbot,  fearless  where  the  bravest  fear'd, 
Mow'd  down  the  hostile  ranks.  The  chieflain  stood 
Like  a  strong  oak,  amid  the  tempest's  rage, 
That  stands  unharm'd,  and  while  the  forest  falls 
Uprooted  round,  lifts  his  high  head  aloft. 
And  nods  majestic  to  the  warring  wind. 
He  fought,  resolved  to  snatch  the  shield  of  death  ^^ 
And  shelter  him  from  shame.    The  very  herd 
Who  fought  bear  Talbot,  though  the  Virgin's  name 
Made  their  cheeks  pale  and  drove  the  curdling 

blood 
Back  to  their  hearts,  caught  from  his  daring  deeds 
New  force,  and  went  like  eaglets  to  the  prey 
Beneath  their  mother's  wing:  to  him  tliey  look'd, 
Their  tower  of  strength,^*^  and  foUow'd  where  his 

sword 
Made  through  the  foe  a  way.    Nor  did  the  son 
Of  Talbot  shame  his  lineage ;  by  his  sire 
Emulous  he  strove,  like  the  young  lionet 
When  first  he  bathes  his  murderous  jaws  in  blood. 
They  fought  intrepid,  though  amid  their  ranks 
Fear  and  confusion  triumph'd ;  for  such  dread 
Possess'd  the  English,  as  tlie  Etruscans  felt. 
When  self-devoted  to  the  infernal  gods 
The  awful  Decius  stood  before  the  troops, 
Robed  in  the  victim  garb  of  sacrifice. 
And  spake  aloud,  and  call'd  the  shadowy  powers 
To  give  to  Rome  the  conquest,  and  receive 
Their  willing  prey ;  then  rush'd  amid  the  foe, 
And  died  upon  the  hecatombs  he  slew. 

But  hope  inspired  the  assailants.    Xaintraillcs 

there 
Spread  fear  and  death,  and  Orleans*  valiant  son 
Fought  as  when  Warwick  fled  before  his  arm. 
O'er  all  preiSminent  for  hardiest  deeds 
Was  Conrade.     Where  he  drove  his  battle-ajce, 
Weak  was  the  buckler  or  the  helm's  defence. 
Hauberk,  or  plated  mail ;  through  all  it  pierced, 
Resistless  as  tJie  fork'd  flash  of  heaven. 
The  death-doom'd  foe,  who  mark'd  the  coming 

chief. 
Felt  such  a  chill  run  through  his  shivering  fhimc, 
As  the  night-traveller  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Lone  and  bewilder 'd  on  his  wintry  way, 
When  from  the  mountains  round  reverberates 
The  hungry  wolves'  deep  yell :  on  eyery  side, 
Tlieir  fierce  eyes  gleaming  as  with  meteor  fires. 
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The  &inith'd  pack  come  round;   the  affrighted 

mnle 
Snorts  loud  with  terror,  on  his  shuddering  limbs 
Thfi  big  twest  starts,  convulsive  pant  his  sides, 
Tlten  on  he  gallops,  wild  in  desperate  speed. 
Htm  dealing  death  an  £nglish  knight  beheld. 
And  spofT'd  his  steed  to  crush  him:   Gonrade 

leap'd 
Lightly  aside,  and  through  the  warrior's  greaves 
fjx'd  a  deep  wound:  nor  longer  could  the  foe. 
Disabled  thus,  command  his  mettled  horse. 
Or  bis  rude  plunge  endure ;  headlong  he  fell, 
And  perish'd.    In  his  castle  hall  was  hung 
On  high  his  lather's  shield,  with  many  a  dint 
Graced  on  the  glorious  field  of  Agincourt. 
Hi*  deeds  the  son  had  heard ;  and  when  a  boy, 
Listening  delighted  to  the  old  man's  tale, 
Hia  little  hand  would  lift  the  weighty  spear 
In  warlike  pastime :  he  had  left  behind 
An  infant  ofispring,  and  had  fondly  deem'd 
He  too  in  age  the  exploits  of  his  youth 
8b(mid  tell,  and  in  the  stripling's  bosom  rouse 
The  fire  of  glory. 

Conrade  the  next  foe 
Smote  whefe  the  heaving  membrane  separates 
Tbe  chambers  of  the  trunk.    The  dying  man, 
la  his  lord's  castle  dwelt,  for  many  a  year, 
A  weU-belored  servant :  he  could  sing 
Cojok  (or  Shrove-tide,  or  for  Candlemas, 
Scio^  for  the  wassail,  and  when  the  boar's  head, 
Cfuwn'd  with  g;ay  garlands  and  with  rosemary. 
Smoked  on  the  Christmas  board :  ^<^  he  went  to  war 
FuUowing  the  lord  he  loved,  and  saw  him  fidl 
&neath  the  arm  of  Conrade,  and  expired, 
SUin  on  his  master's  body. 

Nor  the  fight 
Was  donbtful  long.    Fierce  on  the  invading  host 
f»m  the  French  troops  impetuous,  as  of  old, 
yfhen  pouring  o'er  his  legion  slaves  on  Greece, 
The  eastern  deapot  bridged  the  Hellespont, 
The  rushing  sea  against  the  mighty  pile 
tUtU'd  its  full  weight  of  waters ;  far  away 
The  fearful  Satrap  nuffk'd  on  Asia's  coasts 
The  floating  fragments,  and  with  ominous  fear 
Tnuabled  (ut  the  great  king. 

Still  Talbot  strove. 
His  fiMt  firm  planted,  his  uplifted  shield 
Feneing  that  breast  which  never  yet  had  known 
The  throb  of  fear.    But  when  the  warrior's  eye, 
Ghneing  around  the  fight,  beheld  the  French 
f^T'^aaiBg  to  conquest,  and  his  heartless  troops 
Striking  with  feebler  force  in  backward  step, 
Then  o'er  his  cheek  he  felt  the  indignant  flush 
<yf  jhome,  and  loud  he  lifled  up  his  voice. 
And  cried,  '*  Fly,  cravens !  leave  your  aged  chief 
Here  in  the  froot  to  perish !  his  old  limbs 
Xn  not  like  yours,  so  supple  in  the  flight.'"* 
Ho  trll  your  countrymen  how  ye  esci4>ed 
When  Talbot  fell ! " 

In  vain  the  warrior  spake ; 
Iq  thi"  uproar  of  the  fight  his  voice  was  lost ; 
And  iktf,  the  nearest,  who  had  heard,  beheld 
IV  Prophetess  approach,  and  every  thought 
^u  oTerwhclm'd  in  terror.    But  the  son 
Of  Talbot  mark^'d  her  thus  across  the  plain 
8 


Careering  fierce  in  conquest,  and  the  hope 

Of  glory  rose  within  him.    Her  to  meet 

He  spurr'd  his  horse,  by  one  decisive  deed 

Or  to  retrieve  the  battle,  or  to  fall 

With  honor.    Each  beneath  the  other's  blow 

Bow'd  down ;  their  lances  shiver 'd  with  the  shock : 

To  earth  their  coursers  fell :  at  once  they  rose. 

He  from  the  saddle-bow  his  falchion  caught  *"^ 

Rushing  to  closer  combat^nd  she  bared 

The  lightning  of  her  swora."^    In  vain  the  youth 

Essay 'd  to  pierce  those  arms  which  even  the  power 

Of  time  was  weak  to  injure :  she  the  while 

Through  many  a  wound  beheld   her   foeman's 

blood 
Ooxe  fast  *«  Yet  save  thyself! "  the  Maiden  cried. 
'*  Me  thou  canst  not  destroy :  be  timely  wise. 
And  live ! "    He  answer'd  not,  but  lifling  high 
His  weapon,  smote  with  fierce  and  forcefiil  arm 
Full  on  the  Virgin's  helm :  fire  from  her  eyes 
Flash'd  with  the  stroke :  one  step  she  back  recoil'd. 
Then  in  his  breast  plunged  deep  the  sword  of  death. 

Talbot  beheld  his  fall ;  on  the  next  foe, 
With  rage  and  anguish  wild,  the  warrior  tum'd  > 
His  ill-directed  weapon  to  the  earth 
Drove  down  the  unwounded  Frank:  he  strikes 

again. 
And  through  his  all-in-vain  imploring  hands 
Cleaves  the  poor  suppliant.    On  that  dreadful  day 
The  sword  of  Talbot,^^  clogg'd  with  hostile  gore, 
Made  good  its  vaunt.    Amid  the  heaps  his  arm 
Had  slain,  the  chiefVain  stood  and  sway'd  around 
His  furious  strokes :  nor  ceased  he  from  the  fight. 
Though  now,  discomfited,  the  English  troops 
Fled  fast,  all  panic-struck  and  spiritless, 
And  mingling  with  the  routed,  Fastolfle  fled, 
Fastolffe,  all  fierce  and  haughty  as  he  was,^^ 
False  to  his  former  fame ;  for  he  beheld 
The  Maiden  rushing  onward,  and  such  fear 
Ran  through  his  frame,  as  thrills  the  African, 
When,  grateful  solace  in  the  sultry  hour. 
He  rises  on  the  buoyant  billow's  breast, 
And  then  beholds  the  inevitable  shark 
Close  on  him,  open-mouth'd. 

But  Talbot  now 
A  moment  paused,  for  bending  thitherward 
He  mark'd  a  warrior,  such  as  well  might  ask 
His  utmost  force.    Of  strong  and  stately  port 
The  onward  foeman  moved,  and  bore  on  high 
A  battle-axe,'^  in  many  a  field  of  blood 
Known  by  the  English  chieftain.    Over  heaps 
Of  slaughter'd,  he  made  way,  and  bade  the  troops 
Retire  from  the  bold  Earl :  then  Conrade  spake. 
**  Vain  is  thy  valor,  Talbot !  look  around, 
See  where  thy  squadrons  fly  !  but  thou  shalt  lose 
No  honor,  by  their  cowardice  subdued, 
Performing  well  thyself  the  soldier's  part." 

"And  let  them  fly!"  the  indignant  Earl  ex- 
claim'd, 
"  And  let  them  fly !  and  bear  thou  witness,  chief 
That  guiltless  of  this  day's  disgrace,  1  fall. 
But,  Frenchman !  Talbot  will  not  tamely  fall. 
Nor  unrevenged." 

So  saying,  for  the  war 
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He  stood  prepared :  Dor  now  with  heedless  rage 
The  champions  fought,  for  either  knew  full  well 
His  foeman's  prowess :  now  they  aim  the  blow 
Insidious,  with  quick  change  then  drive  the  steel 
Fierce  on  the  side  exposed.    The  unfaithful  arms 
Yield  to  the  strong-driven  edge ;  the  blood  streams 

down 
Their  batter'd   mail.    With  swift  eye  Comrade 

mark'd  a 

The  lifled  buckler,  and  *  neath  impelled 
His  battle«axe ;  that  instant  on  his  helm 
The  sword  of  Talbot  fell,  and  with  the  blow 
It  broke.  **  Yet  yield  thee,  Englishman ! "  exclaim'd 
The  generous  Frank ;  **  vain  is  this  bloody  strife : 
Me  should'st  thou  conquer,  little  would  my  death 
Avail  thee,  weak  and  wounded !  " 

**  Long  enough 
Talbot  has  lived,"  replied  the  sullen  chief: 
^  His  hour  is  come ;  yet  shalt  not  thou  survive 
To  glory  in  his  fall ! "    So,  as  he  spake, 
He  lifled  from  the  ground  a  massy  spear, 
And  came  again  to  battle. 

Now  more  fierce 
The  conflict  raged,  for  careless  of  himself, 
And  desperate,  Talbot  fought.    Collected  still 
Was  Comrade.    Whereaoe'er  his  foeman  aim'd 
The  well-thrust  javelin,  there  he  swung  around 
His  guardian  shield :  the  long  and  vain  assault 
Exhausted  Talbot  now;  foredone  with  toil, 
He  bare  his  buckler  low  for  weariness ; 
The  buckler,  now  splinter'd  with  many  a  stroke,*"* 
Fell  piecemeal ;  from  his  riven  arms  the  blood 
Streamed  fast:  and  now  the  Frenchman's  battle- 
axe 
Came  unresisted  on  the  shieldless  mail. 
But  then  he  held  his  hand.    **  Urge  not  to  death 
This  fruitless  contest !  "  he  exclaim'd :  **  oh  chief! 
Are  there  not  those  in  England  who  would  feel 
Keen  anguish  at  thy  loss .'  a  wife  perchance 
Who  trembles  for  thy  safety,  or  a  child 
Needing  a  father's  care ! " 

Then  Talbot's  heart 
Smote  him.    '*  Warrior ! "  he  cried,  "  if  thou  dost 

think 
That  life  is  worth  preserving,  hie  thee  hence. 
And  save  thyself:  I  loathe  this  useless  talk." 

So  saying,  he  address'd  him  to  the  fight. 
Impatient  of  existence :  from  their  arms 
Fire  flash'd,  and  quick  they  panted ;  but  not  long 
Endured  the  deadly  combat.    With  full  force 
Down  through  his  shoulder  even  to  the  chest, 
Conrade  impell'd  the  ponderous  battle-axe ; 
And  at  that  instant  underneath  his  shield 
Received  the  hostile  spear.     Prone  fell  the  Earl, 
Even  in  his  death  rejoicing  that  no  foe 
Should  live  to  boast  his  fall. 

Then  with  faint  hand 
Conrade  unlaced  his  helm,  and  from  his  brow 
Wiping  the  cold  dews  ominous  of  death. 
He  laid  him  on  the  earth,  thence  to  remove, 
While  the  long  lance  hung  heavy  in  his  side. 
Powerless.     As  thus  beside  his  lifeless  foe 
He  lay,  the  herald  of  the  English  Earl 
With  faltering  step  drew  near,  and  when  he  saw 


His  master's  arms,  **  Alas !  and  is  it  you, 

My  lord .? "  he  cried.  "  God  pardon  you  your  sins  1 

1  have  been  forty  years  your  officer, 

And  time  it  is  I  should  surrender  now 

The  ensigns  of  my  office ! "    So  he  said. 

And  paying  thus  his  rite  of  sepulture, 

Threw  o'er  the  slaughtered  chief  liis  blazon'd  coaL^** 

Then  Conrade  thus  bespake  him :  *^  Englishman, 
Do  for  a  dying  soldier  one  kind  act ! 
Seek  for  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  bid  her  haste 
Hither,  and  thou  shalt  gain  what  recompense 
It  pleaseth  thee  to  ask." 

The  hemld  soon, 
Meeting  the  mission'd  Virgin,  told  his  tale. 
Trembling  she  hasten'd  on,  and  when  she  knew 
The  death-pale  face  of  Conrade,  scarce  could  Joan 
Lift  up  the  expiring  warrior's  heavy  hand. 
And  press  it  to  her  heart. 

"  I  sent  for  thee, 
My  friend ! "  with  interrupted  voice  he  cried, 
**  That  I  might  comfort  this  my  dying  hour 
With  one  good  deed.    A  fair  domain  is  mine ; 
Let  Francis  and  his  Isabel  possess 
That,  mine  inheritance."    He  paused  awhile, 
Struggling  for  utterance;   then  with  breatiilesa 

speed. 
And  pale  as  him  he  mourn'd  for,  Francis  came, 
And  hung  in  silence  o'er  the  blameless  man, 
Even  with  a  brother's  sorrow :  he  pursued, 
**  This,  Joan,  will  be  thy  care.    I  have  at  home 
An  aged  mother — Francis,  do  thou  soothe 
Her  childless  age.    Nay,  weep  not  for  me  thus : 
Sweet  to  the  wretched  is  the  tomb's  repose ! " 

So  saying,  Conrade  drew  the  javelin  forth, 
And  died  without  a  groan. 

By  this  the  scouts. 
Forerunning  the  king's  march,  upon  the  plain 
Of  Patay  had  arrived,  of  late  so  gay 
With  marshall'd  thousands  in  their  radiant  arms. 
And  streamers  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  sun. 
And  blazon'd  shields  and  gay  accoutrements. 
The  pageantry  of  war ;  but  now  defiled 
With  mingled  dust  and  blood,  and  broken  arms, 
And  mangled  bodies.    Soon  the  monarch  joins 
His  victor  army.    Round  the  royal  flag, 
Uprear'd  in  conquest  now,  the  chieflains  flock, 
Proffering  their  eager  service.    To  his  arms, 
Or  wisely  fearful,  or  by  speedy  force 
Compell'd,  the  embattled  towns  submit  and  own 
Their  rightful  king.    Baugenci  strives  in  vain ; 
Yenville  and  Mehun  yield ;  from  Sully's  wall 
Hurl'd  is  the  banner'd  lion :  on  they  pass, 
Auxerre,  and  Troyes,  and  Chalons,  ope  their  gnira, 
And  by  the  mission'd  Maiden's  rumor'd  deeds 
Inspirited,  the  citizens  of  Rheims 
Feel  their  own  strength ;  against  the  English  troops 
With  patriot  valor,  irresistible. 
They  rise,  they  conquer,  and  to  their  liege  lord 
Present  the  city  keys. 

The  morn  was  fair 
When  Rheims  reechoed  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  multitudes,  for  high  solemnity 
Assembled.    To  the  holy  fabric  moves 
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The  long  procenton,  through  the  ftreets  beBtrewn 
With  flowers  and  Iftorel  boaghs.    The  courtier 

throng 
Wpic  there,  and  they  in  Orleans,  who  endured 
The  liege  right  bravely ;  Gaucour,  and  La  Hire, 
The  gallant  Xaintrailles,  Bonssac,  and  Chabannes, 
Alen^on,  and  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
The  Bastard  Orleans,  now  in  hope  elate, 
Soon  to  teleooe  from  hard  captivity 
His  desr-beloTed  brother ',  gallant  men. 
And  worthy  of  eternal  memory, 
For  they,  in  the  most  perilous  times  of  France, 
De^Mur'd  not  of  their  country.    By  the  king 
The  delegated  Damsel  pass'd  along 
Ctid  m  her  batter*d  arms.    She  bore  on  high 
Hn  haUowM  banner  to  the  sacred  pile, 
And  fix'4  it  on  the  altar^  whilst  her  hand 
Four'd  on  the  monarch's  head  the  mystic  oil,**' 
Wafted  of  yore,  by  milk-white  dove  from  heaven, 
(So  legends  flay*)  to  Clovis  when  he  stood 
At  Rheims  for  baptism ;  dubious  since  that  day, 
When  Tdbiac  plain  reek'd  with  his  warrior's  blood, 
And  fierce  upon  their  flight  the  Almanni  prest. 
And  rear'd  the  shout  of  triumph ;  in  that  hour 
Clovis  invoked  aloud  the  Christian  Grod 
And  conquer'd :  waked  to  wonder  thus,  the  chief 
Recame  love's  convert,  and  Clotilda  led 
Ua  hosbaad  to  the  font. 

The  mission  *d  Maid 
Thro  placed  on  Charles's  brow  the  crown  of  France, 
And  back  retiring,  gazed  upon  the  king 
One  moment,  qaickly  scanning  all  the  past, 
TUl,  tn  a  tumnlt  of  wild  wonderment. 
She  wept  alond.    The  assembled  multitude 
la  awful  stillness  witness'd ;  then  at  once. 
As  with  a  tempest-rushing  noise  of  winds, 
Ufled  their  ming^led  clamors.    Now  the  Maid 
Stood  ss  prepared  to  speak,  and  waved  her  hand. 
And  instant  silence  followed. 

"King  of  France!" 
Shp  cried,  "  at  Chinon,  when  my  gifted  eye 
Knrw  thee  disguised,  what  invnurdly  the  spirit 
Prnmptcdf  I  prvnnised,  with  the  sword  of  Grod, 
To  drive  from  Orleans  far  the  English  wolves, 
And  crown  thee  in  the  rescued  walls  of  Rheims. 
All  9  leeomplish'd.    I  have  here  this  day 
Folfilt'd  my  mission,  and  anointed  tiiee 
K<ng  over  this  great  nation.     Of  this  charge, 
Or  wi^U  perform'd  or  carelessly,  that  God 
O!*  Whom  thou  boldest  thine  authority 
W.il  take  account ;  from  Him  all  power  derives. 
Thr  datv  is  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  rule, 
Acroidittg  to  His  word  and  to  the  laws, 
Tn*  pcvtple  thus  committed  to  thy  charge  : 
Vieat  is  tn  frar  Him  and  to  honor  Thee, 
And  with  that  fear  and  honor  to  obey 
Is  iU  th'mgs  lawful ',  both  being  thus  alike 
Bj  datj  bound  ^  alike  restricted  both 
From  wilful  Ficense.    If  thy  heart  be  set 
To  do  Hit  will  and  in  His  ways  to  walk, 
I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 
ThfVQ  may'st  cr^wte.    1  do  beseech  thee.  King ! " 
IV  Maid  rzclaiffl'd,  and  fell  upon  the  ground, 
.And  ciaqi'd  his  knees,  "  I  do  beseech  thee.  King! 
^>'  ill  the  thtfosands  that  depend  on  thee, 


For  weal  or  woe, — consider  what  thou  art. 

By  Whom  appointed !    If  thou  dost  oppress 

Thy  people,  if  to  aggrandize  thyself  [them 

Thou  tear'st  them  from  their  homes,  and  sendest 

To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  misery ; 

If  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 

In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  tumest  thee 

To  hear  the  music  of  the  flatterer's  tongue ; 

If,  when  thou  hear'st  of  tlv^usands  who  have  fallen, 

Thou  say'st,  *  I  am  a  King  ^  and  fit  it  is 

That  these  should  perish  for  me ; ' — if  thy  realm 

Should,  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government. 

Be  fill'd  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 

The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 

Of  asking  hunger ;  if  in  place  of  Law 

Iniquity  prevail ;  if  Avarice  grind 

The  poor ;  if  discipline  be  utterly 

Relax'd,  Vice  charter'd.  Wickedness  let  loose ; 

Though  in  the  general  ruin  all  must  share, 

Each  answer  for  his  own  peculiar  guilt, 

Yet  at  the  Judgment-day,  from  those  to  whom 

The  power  was  given,  the  Giver  of  all  power 

Will  call  for  righteous  and  severe  account. 

Choose  thou  the  better  part,  and  rule'the  land 

In  righteousness ;  in  righteousness  thy  throne 

Shall  then  be  stablish'd,  not  by  foreign  foes 

Shaken,  nor  by  domestic  enemies, 

But  guarded  then  by  loyalty  and  love. 

True  hearts.  Good  Angels,  and  All-seeing  Heaven. 

Thus  spake  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  solemnly 
Accomplishing  her  marvellous  mission  here. 


NOTES. 


NoTK  1,  p.  13,  eol.  1.-7^  BtMard  Orleans. 

"Lewes  duke  of  Orleance  murthered  in  Paris,  by  Jbon 
dake  of  Burgoyne,  was  owner  of  the  castle  of  Coney,  oo  the 
ftontiera  of  Praunce  toward  Arthoys,  whereof  be  made  coo- 
stable  the  lord  of  Canny,  a  man  not  so  wise  as  his  wifo  was 
faire,  and  yet  she  was  not  so  iaire,  bat  she  was  as  well  bo- 
loTod  of  the  duke  of  Orleance,  as  of  her  husband.  Betwene 
the  duke  and  her  husband  (I  cannot  tell  who  was  father),  she 
conceived  a  child,  and  brought  flirthe  a  prety  boye  called  Jhon, 
whiche  child  boying  of  the  a^  of  one  yere,  the  duke  deceased, 
and  not  long  aAer  the  mother  and  the  lord  of  Cawny  fended 
their  lives.  The  next  of  kynne  to  the  lord  Cawny  chalenged 
the  inheritaunce,  which  was  wortli  foure  thousande  cronnes  a 
yere,  alledfyng  that  the  boye  was  a  bastard :  and  the  kynred 
of  the  mother's  side,  for  to  save  her  honesty,  it  plainly  denied. 
In  conclusion,  this  matter  was  in  contoncion  before  the  presi- 
dentes  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  there  hang  in  contro- 
▼ersie  till  the  child  came  to  the  age  of  eight  years  old.  At 
whiche  tyme  it  was  demanded  of  hym  openly  whose  sonne  he 
was ;  his  frendes  of  his  mother's  side  advertised  hym  to  re- 
quire a  day,  to  be  advised  of  so  great  an  answer,  whiche  he 
asked,  and  to  hym  it  was  granted.  In  the  mean  season,  his 
•aid  firendes  persuaded  him  to  claime  his  inheritance  as  sonne 
to  the  lorde  of  Cawny,  whiche  was  an  honorable  livyng,  and 
an  auncient  patrimony,  affirming  that  if  he  said  contrary,  he 
not  only  slanndered  his  mother,  shamed  hymself,  and  stained 
his  blond,  but  also  should  have  no  livyng,  nor  any  thing  to 
take  to.  The  scholemaater  thinkyng  that  his  disciple  had 
well  learned  his  lesson,  and  would  rehearse  it  according  to 
his  instmecion,  brought  hym  before  the  judges  at  the  daie 
assigned,  and  when  the  question  was  repeted  to  hym  again, 
he  boldly  answered,  **  My  harte  gevoth  me,  and  my  tongs 
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telteth  me,  tbftt  I  am  tha  sonne  of  the  noble  duke  of  Orle«uiice| 
mora  glad  to  be  hU  bastarde,  with  a  meaae  Uryiif ,  than  the 
lawful  Bonne  of  that  eoward  cackolde  Cawnj,  with  hii  four 
tiiouaand  erownes."  The  judges  much  marvelled  *at  hii  bolde 
aoiweie,  and  hi*  mother*!  coiyna  detected  hym  for  ahamynf 
of  hi*  mother,  and  hii  fiuher's  auppoied  kinne  rejojeed  in 
fainiof  the  patrimony  and  poiseuioof.  Charlee  duke  of 
Orleaunce  heryng  of  this  judgment,  took  hym  into  his  fiunily, 
and  gave  hym  graate  offices  and  fees,  whiehe  he  well  deserved, 
for  (during  his  captivitie),  he  defended  his  landes,  expulsed 
the  Englishmen,  and  in  eonchiaion,  procured  his  deliverance* 
—  AUI,^.  104. 

Then  can  be  no  doubt  thai  Shakespeare  had  this  anecdote 
in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  first  scene  wherein  the  bastard 
Faloonbridge  u  introduced. 

When  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  so  villanonely  assassinated 
by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  murder  was  thought  at 
first  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  sir  Anbert  de  Cauny,  says 
Monstrallet,  (Johnes's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  196,)  from  the 
great  hatred  he  bore  the  duke  lor  having  carried  off  his  wife ; 
but  the  truth  was  soon  known  who  were  the  guilty  persons, 
mud  that  sir  Aubert  was  perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime.  Ma- 
rietta d'Engnien  was  the  name  of  the  adulteress. 

**  On  roffort^  fM  2a  dmdusf  d*OrUaiu,  Fatentme  ds  Jfiloit, 
priMcms  ciUbri  far  tan  sspriC  et  par  sen  eouragt^  eyanC  d  U 
mamodU  da  la  marte  tanglaaU  da  sen  ^oaz^  rauaaUi  tamta  aa 
oL  let  friaeifaux  ttignaart  da  toa  parti,  Itmr  addrttta  tat 


paroUt  t  *  Qiti  da  vaut  marckera  It  prtauerpaur  vtmgtr  la 
dm  Jrire  da  ttm4lay  1 '  f\rtfpd  dt  terrtar,  tktaoi  gardait  wa 
marat  tUenet,  Indigni  dt  voir  fat  ptrtvana  nt  ripandit  d  ea 
naUt  appd,  la  ptUt  Jean  d*  OrUmt  (Dimou),  alart  hgi  dt  tat 
asta  «t  dtauj  s'oiMuifa  tout  d  camp  au  miUtu  dt  PatttmUdt,  et 
^ieria  d*UMt  vaix  tuikait  i  *  Ce  ttra  mtfj  wudatu,  ttjt  ma  aumr 
ttrerajf  dignt  d^ettrt  tan  fit,'  Depuit  tt  mtmatl,  Vtkaikta 
aabUaat  la  naittaaet  iUifitiau  dt  ee  jeumt  priMct,  aoaU  eamfu 
poor  lui  mmt  n^ttita  vrahttttd  aaaleraeUs.  On  Imi  avaU  «»• 
Umda  dirt  ma  lit  dt  la  mart,  tt  par  m»t  etptet  dt  prtt&ntiment 
dt  la  gramdtar  fmtart  dt  ct  kirotf  *  Qn*tl  hty  aaoU  ttU  tmhU, 
tt  qa*U  n'y  avoit  mUdttu  tt^aat  qmi/utt  ti  bita  taUU  d  vaagtr 
la  mari  da  too,  pirtJ*  Cttta  ardaw  dt  vtageatut  Vtatraina 
wiimu  d'abord  trap  lom,  tt  c*taL  d  pea  prit  Vuaiqat  rq/roekt 
fu'en  pittMS  fairt  d  la  jeunttte  dt  et  gatmtr.  11  tt  vaata 
fottforfoUf  dant  la  prtmiirt  maHU  dttavit  d? avoir  immaU  dt 
diz  miOa  Baargaignant  aax  mAmtt  dt  ton  pert," 

Lt  Brmn  da  Ckarmaattt,  U  i.  99. 


NoTK  9,  p.  13,  col.  1.— CSkeer*d  with  tkt  Tytkadar*t  twttt 

miautrdt^, 

Lorraine,  according  to  Chaucer,  was  fhmons  for  its  singers. 
There  mightest  thou  se  these  flutours, 
Minstrallis  and  eke  jogelours, 
That  wel  to  singin  did  ther  paine ; 
Some  songin  songis  of  Loraioe, 
For  in  Loraioe  ther  notis  be 
Full  swetir  than  in  this  contre. 

Romamnt  i^tkt  Rett, 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  Lorraine  songs  in  the  corre- 
•ponding  lines  of  the  original. 

Ld  ettaient  ktrpeurt,Jleatfart, 

El  dt  manit  d'inttnuuaa  jonglturt ; 

Ltt  Mint  ditaieut  ekantant/aiettt, 

Lu  aatrtt  nttttt  ttanotiUUtt, 

V.  770— 3, 

NoTB  3,  p.  13,  col.  S.  —  Oaintaifing  wkat  tkt  taugkt. 

The  following  account  of  Joan  ^  Jhx  is  extracted  ftom 
a  hutory  of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  pritt  di  met  d  matt  mm  mieim 
ekangeauat  da  tangagt,  d^nn  vieil  tztmplairt  eaerit  t  la  main  en 
partktmin,  et  trawoi  en  la  maieen  dt  la  diete  viUe  d*Orltant, 
Tfoyes.  1831. 

"  Olp«neetaRp«ae«itttMJewujBIecicpaif  (If />rTa>M,aa^^ 
dt  dix-kmiet  ant  an  Moirvn,  naataut  Jannt,  nMifue  d'tm  paraittt 
nammt  Damprt,  filt  d^nn  Lakaarear  namme  Jaoqntt  Tart ;  qui 
jamait  n*afmt  fiit  autre  ekatt  qne  gardar  ltt  btettt  «ax  ekampt,  a 
la  futOtf  ainti  qn'dlt  ditoit^  aaoit  etti  revM  qui  Dieu  vouJait 
fn*eBe  aUaet  daeert  It  Rti  Ouaitt  ttpUeama,  pour  htf  aider  et  It 
eonteSOar  a  reeommrer  eon  ro^anmt  et  eeeviUeeetplaeee  qua  let 
aaoiant  tanqmatt  en  tee  pofft.    La  foaUa  reodakon  eUt 


n'ota  dire  att  pert  et  awre,  pauret  fu'efle  tgaamt  Hat  qut  jamait 
n^enuaU  cantentf  qu*dle  ffiut  eiltt  i  etU  ptrtuada  tant  fa'iZfa 
muha  dtvtrt  ««  gtatdkemmt  nommt  Metdre  Robert  dt  Bovdri* 
court,  qui  pour  lore  tttoit  Cappitaint  dt  la  vUtt,  tn  ekatteau  dt 
Vaueaultmr,  qui  eat  aaeei  protkain  dt  la  i  anqutl  eUt  pria  trtt 
tattamtant  qn'U  la  Jttt  wumr  dettrt  U  Rojf  dt  Fraatt,  en  leur 
ditaat  qu*il  etteit  tret  naeattairt  qn'eUtpartatt  alofipourlt  bin 
dt  ton  royoaiM,  ct  qut  elle  lu^  ftroit  grand  aecourt  st  aidt  a  re- 
eonarer  ton  did  tvyoume,  et  que  Dieu  U  vouloU  etan,  el  qut  U 
tuf  a»oU  etU  rrveli  par  plutiturt  foit,  Dtt  qutUtt  ptreUet  tZ 
nefaiteii qiu rare  et te  maequar  et  la  ttpuloii  imatneetx  tauUt- 
foit  lUt  pereeoera  tant  et  ti  langutmant  qnHl  lujf  baiUa  ■■  gea- 
tdktmmt,naami  FiUt Robert, Uqutlquanambredtgtnt,lttqutU 
la  wuntrent  dtaert  U  JZoy  qut  pour  tort  tttoit  a  CSUiwm." 


NoTS  4,  p.  13,  col.  9.  —  C^tiglUten  ytart. 

This  agrees  with  the  account  of  her  age  given  by  Holiosksd, 
who  calls  her  "  a  young  wench  of  an  eighteone  years  oU ;  of 
fiivour  was  she  counted  likesome,  of  person  stronglie  made  and 
manlie,  of  courage  great,  bardie,  and  stout  withall ;  an  uodtfr- 
stander  of  eounseb  though  she  were  not  at  them,  greet  sem^ 
bianco  of  ehaatitie  both  of  bodie  and  behaviour,  the  nam*  of 
Jesus  in  hir  mouth  about  all  her  busioesses,  humble  yObcdisot, 
and  fkstiog  divers  days  in  the  wevke."  — AnIiasAed,  GOO. 

De  Berres  speaks  thus  of  her :  "  A  young  maiden  named 
Joan  of  Are,  bom  in  a  village  upon  the  Marches  of  Barre 
called  Oonuemy,  neere  to  Vaucouleura,  of  the  age  of  eighteeoe 
or  twenty  years,  issued  from  base  parents,  her  father  was 
named  James  of  Arc,  and  her  mother  babel,  poore  country 
folkes,  who  had  brought  her  up  to  keep  titeir  cattell.  She 
said  with  groat  boldnesse  that  she  had  a  revolatioo  how  to 
succour  the  king,  how  he  might  be  able  to  chase  the  £ngU»h 
from  Orleance,  and  after  that  to  cause  the  king  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  and  to  put  him  fully  and  wholly  in  poaaes»ioa  of 
his  realme. 

"  Afler  she  had  delivered  this  to  her  lather,  mother,  aad 
their  neighbors,  she  presumed  to  go  to  the  lord  of  Baudrv- 
court,  provost  of  Vaucouleurs ;  she  boklly  delivered  unto  him, 
after  an  extraordinary  manner,  all  these  great  mysteries,  as 
much  wished  for  of  all  moo  as  not  hoped  for :  especially  com- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  a  poore  country  maide,  whom  Uiry 
might  with  mora  reason  bcleove  to  be  possessed  of  some  mel- 
ancholy humour,  than  divinely  inspired ;  being  the  instrumcut 
of  so  many  excellent  remedies,  in  so  deaperat  a  season,  after 
the  vaino  striving  of  so  great  and  famous  personages.  At  the 
first  he  mocked  and  reproved  her,  but  having  heard  her  with 
more  patience,  and  judging  by  her  temperate  discourse  and 
modest  countenance  that  she  spoke  not  idely,  in  tiie  end  be 
resolves  to  present  her  to  the  king  for  hb  discliarge.  Bo  she 
arrives  at  Chinon  the  sixt  day  of  May,  attired  like  a  man. 

"  Bhe  had  a  modest  countenance,  sweet,  civil],  and  resolute  * 
her  discourse  was  temperate,  reasonable  and  retired,  her  ac- 
tions cold,  shewing  great  chastity.  Having  spoken  to  the 
king,  or  noblemen  with  whom  she  was  to  n^ociate,  sko 
presently  retired  to  her  lodging  with  an  old  woman  that  guided 
her,  without  vanity,  affectation,  babling  or  courtly  lightnease. 
These  are  the  manners  which  the  Original  attributes  to  her.*' 

Edward  Grimeston,  the  translator,  calls  her  in  the  margin, 
"  Joane  the  Virgin,  or  nther  Witch." 


NoTs  5,  p.  13,  col.  9.  —  Lttt  kt  in  wratk  ea^fbund  mt. 

Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  **  Before 
I  formed  thee  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee ;  and  bofbre  thou 
eamest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordainod 
thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.** 

Then  said  I,  Ah,  Loan  Goo,  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I 
am  a  child. 

But  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Say  not,  I  am  a  child,  for  thou 
shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand thee,  thou  shalt  speak. 

Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  onto 
them  all  that  I  command  thee :  be  not  dismayed  at  Uielr  fitccs, 
lest  I  confound  thee  before  them.  —'Jtremlaky  chap.  i. 


NoTS  6,  p.  14,  ool.  fl^-Taugkt  witdom  to  mankiad  ! 

But  as  for  the  mighty  man,  he  had  the  e>rth,  and  the  honor- 
able man  dwelt  in  it. 
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Dtyt  thoold  flp«ak,  and  mnltitude  of  yesM  ahoald  toaeh 

Sort  7|  ^  14,  Gol.  3. — Riuh  o*mr  tk»  Imd,  onW  dBaolaUymdkUl, 
**WhU«  the  Bnslish  ud  French  contend  fbr  dominion, 
■tttrtifntf  ADd  1I&  itself,  mon**  goodi  in  Fmoee  were  vio- 
IcnUftxUtefl  hf  Um  lieenae  of  wtr,  ebarefaet  ipoiled,  men  every 
iH»«Te  isarthered  or  wounded,  othen  put  to  death  or  tortured, 
mtrawt  mritfaed,  aaida  forcibly  drawn  from  out  their  parents* 
snnt  to  be  ds flowered ;  towns  daily  taken,  daily  spoyled, 
A^\j  rioEieed,  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants  carried  whether  the 
cM^nerori  think  good;  houses  and  villages  round  about  set  on 
f  r«,  no  kind  of  cruelty  is  left  unpractised  upon  the  miserable 
Ficocb,  emitting  many  hundred  kind  of  other  calamities  which 
sl]  at  ooce  oppressed  them.  Add  here  unto  that  the  com* 
moeveslth,  being  destitute  of  the  help  of  laws  (which  for  the 
mort  part  are  mote  in  times  of  war  and  mutiny),  floateth  up 
tui}  down  wilJiOBt  any  aachom^  at  right  or  Justice.  Neither 
w  Bofland  herself  void  of  these  misehieft,  who  every  day 
besH  the  news  of  her  valiant  children's  fixnerals,  slain  in  per- 
pvtoal  ^irmtsiies  and  bickering,  her  general  wealth  con- 
ttaoally  ebbed  and  wained,  so  that  the  evils  seemed  almost 
(filial,  sad  the  whole  western  world  echoed  the  groans  and 
•ijia  of  either  nation's  quarrels,  being  the  common  aigoment 
ofipeeeh  and  eonpassion  through  Christendom.*'  —  £^«ed. 


ffoTX  8,  p.  15,  col.  1. — lAcre,  in  tJU  komlet  Are, 

Mgfaik&'M  imt&mg  stMhdg, 

Wben  H ootaiguo  saw  it  in  1580,  the  front  of  the  house  was 
'•rered  with  paitttings  representing  the  history  of  the  Bfaid. 
Rs  m;«,  Sir  dseiwmkn*  firent  mniiobUa  far  fantur  dn  Rei^  el 
asm  mntSraraU  Xes  onaes  qiu  It  Roilear iomuif  qui tmUtPancr 
i  ■■'  ci^s  Avito  eomrmtnie  ei  foignie  d'or^  et  diuxJUun  de  H§ 
ftr  am  edt  d$  Itdiie  upit ;  de  qtunf  tm  reeevatr  de  Vmumdew 
Esatfsen  pstnt  d  Af.  ds  Ciudu.  Le  devant  de  la 
•d  die  naqmU  eel  t»Me  peinte  de  eee  gtetee  t  mou 
f «fs  m  mfart  earrmmpn  la  ftinturt.  II  y  a  aueei  um  abre  li 
Imf  ^aas  vigne  fn'sn  nomm'!  Pdtre  de  la  PueeUe^  qid  %*a  nolle 
men  cAsec  d  mwrfuer.  —  Foyagee  de  Montaigne^  u  p.  17. 

O  ^ttait  fM*«m«  maUoueeUe ;  et  eefendant  die  a  evMete 
jm$fu*dnaejemrefgrtuaa  tile  natitmaldn  moire  et  dee  kaiitOM 
dt  Dtmeemjff  fas*  faadamt  les  derniiree  amUee  da  geuvaniaaetU 
ioffrmtf  fOftM  fa'e*  r^ueak  de  lemr  aXUnur  la  eomme  ftieeeatnre 
^mr  eea  eedrttigm^  y  eofpliirent  par  tuts  eoueeripUam  ifelamUure ; 
tM»t  U  fwipeei  et  l«  vin^ation  que  lee  vertue  inepirent,  petnent 
qmlqa^^ti  prolamger  la  dmrie  dee  manumeiu  lee  plus  ein^lee  et 
U»  pteafragOu. — Le  Bran  de  Ofcomuttsf,  t.  i.  944. 

It  Sf^ars,  however,  that  whatever  might  be  the  respect  and 
r#iirratioq  of  tho  inhabitants  for  this  illustrious  heroine  and 
•«itir,  they  allowed  the  cottage  in  which  she  was  born  to  be 
nlUaoialy  desecrated,  very  soon  after  their  national  feeling 
bill  been  thus  praised.  The  author,  whose  book  was  published 
oolf  in  the  seeood  year  (1817)  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Im- 
P*n4l  Govenunent,  adds  the  following  note  to  tliis  passage : 
Dyme  rifOfoe  siA  u  paeaage  a  Hi  iorltf  U  paratt  que  lee  choeet 
emifmi  ekamg<trt.  OnlUeeqai  nit  done  le  Jfarraleur  de  la 
JSnos'  **  Le*  dkamkret  oi  logiraU  cetu  Mretne  et  ete  parens 
*^  Mewlas#  Oi  itMes ;  de  vile  animaax  oceapmt  Pfrnj^aee- 
«eat  da  lA  deJmmeu  d'^flrc,  sea  armoire  vermtnUue  rti^ferme  dee 


n 


5ort  9,  p.  15^  ool.  I. — By  day  I  drove  mif  father*  efieck  efidd. 

*-  P*«fde  finml  out  a  nest  of  miracles  in  her  education,  says 
^  Fa&cc,  Ikal  so  lioi»>Uke  a  spirit  should  be  bred  among 
A^^^liUDmvia."  

^(ivMy  p.  tSfCol.  I.—  Wi(k  gone  JUnoere gloiBtngfOe  tke son 

Ukam^d 
7%eir  golden  glerf. 

It  is  mid  that  when  Linnanis  was  in  England,  he  was  more 
Aaek  wtfh  the  eplendld  appearance  of  the  furze  in  blossom, 
ibia  srifeh  any  ollicy  of  our  native  planU.  -^  Jlfrs.  Brai/^e  Lettere, 
1.31ft.  

!TstBl],pwlS,eol.9.  — l^safA/  to  Cl«  Jkeppy  (Aev  art  (srriMe ; 

MnthaeBtkewretdkedloveto  tkinki^tkeef 
O  Ikam  true  eoasforter,  the  friend  qfuU 
Who  kaee  no  friend  beeide ! 


O  Death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  mat 
that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto  the  roan  that  hatJ» 
nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that  hath  prosperity  in  all  things , 
yea  onto  him  that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat ! 

O  Death,  acceptable  is  thy  sentence  unto  the  needy,  anrl 
onto  him  whoae  strength  faileth,  that  is  now  in  the  last  age, 
and  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  despaireth,  am^ 
hath  lost  patience !  —  Er rfasiasftois,  xli.  1, 9. 


NoTX  13,  p.  16,  col. 2.—  Think  well  efUde^  fonng  man! 

Dreadful  indeed  must  have  been  the  miseries  of  the  FrcncL 
from  vulgar  plunderers,  when  the  manners  of  the  highest 
classes  were  marked  by  hideous  grossness  and  vices  that  ma> 
not  be  uttered. 

"  Of  acts  so  ill  examples  are  not  good." 

Sir  WiUiaM  Alexander. 
Tet  it  may  be  right  to  justify  the  saying  in  the  text  by  ao 
extract  from  the  notes  to  Andrews's  History  of  Great  Britain. 
*'  Agrieola  qaUitet^  eponeam  juvenem  aequieituey  ae  m  vt'onia 
alieetfue  iri  nobOie  et  prespotentie  AsMeens,  emddieeime  e«7»> 
tabur,  JiTempe  nonnanqaam  in  tjue  dMHim  irmene  iste  optimaey 
magiUk  eondtante  catervt,  pretinm  tngene  redemptienis  rzigrrett 
ae  ei  nan  pretinna  eolvaret  colonics,  utsm  ndeermn  in  magna  area 
protredeoMj  nemutm  ae  temerm  weari  earn  {enpar  tpeam  aetam 
proslralm)  vim  vir  nobiHe  a4ferrH ;  voce  exekmane  karrenia, 
*Andina  Raetiee!  jaagam^  eaper  kane  arcam  eenetuprutar 
ddeeta  taa  eponta  I '  ot^Ks  peraeto  hoe  eedere  ntfando  relinque' 
retar  (Aorreseo  r^hvne)  aaJBIoeatione  expkrane  marthio,  niai 
magna  pretie  epenea  nuper  vitiata  Uberatienem  ejua  reSme- 
reL"—J.deParie, 

Let  us  add  to  this  the  detestable  history  of  a  greeil  com- 
mander under  Charles  VII.  of  France,  the  bastard  efBoarboUy 
who  (after  having  committed  the  most  execrable  erimce  during 
a  series  of  years  with  hnpunity)  was  drowned  in  1441 ,  by  the 
constable  Rlchemont,  (a  treacherous  assassin  himself,  but  t 
mirror  of  justice  when  compared  to  some  of  hb  con«e«pera> 
ries,)  on  its  being  proved  against  him  **  Qaorf  enper  ipanm 
maritum  vi  proetratam,  uxaritfmetrarrpngnantifWn  adluhrat, 
Eneuite  U  aroU  fail  baUre  et  deeouper  1$  mariy  taai  que  a*et»it 
pitia  a  voir."  —  Jlf^.  de  KekemotU, 


NoTK  13,  p.  16,  ool. S.—  Tkink  tkat  Ikera  are  ewck Morrort. 

I  translate  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Blaek  Prince  from 
Froissart :  — 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  about  a  mootfi,  and  net  ler^er, 
before  the  city  of  Iiyraoges,  and  he  did  net  assault  it,  but 
always  continued  miiring.  When  the  miners  of  the  prince 
had  finished  their  work,  they  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  we  will  throw 
doMm  a  great  part  of  the  wall  into  the  moat  whenever  ft  shall 
please  you,  so  that  yon  may  enter  into  the  city  at  your  ease, 
without  danger."  These  words  greatly  pleased  tte  prince, 
who  said  to  them,  **  I  chnse  that  your  work  should  be  manK 
fosted  to-morrow  at  the  hour  of  day-break."  Then  the  miners 
sot  fire  to  their  mines  the  next  morning  as  the  prince  had 
commanded,  and  overthrew  a  great  pone  of  the  wall,  which 
filled  the  moat  where  it  had  fkllen.  The  Bnglish  sew  all  this 
very  willingly,  and  they  were  there  oil  armed  and  ready  to 
enter  into  the  town ;  Ihon  who  were  eo  feet  co«ld  enter  at 
thoir  ease,  and  they  entered  and  ran  to  the  gate  and  beat  it  to 
the  earth  and  all  the  barriers  also ;  fbr  there  was  no  defence 
and  all  this  was  done  so  suddenly,  that  the  people  of  the  town 
were  not  upon  thoir  gmid.  And  then  yon  might  have  seen 
the  prince,  tho  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  comt  of  Canterbury, 
the  count  of  Pembroke,  Sfenire  Gmechart  Dangle,  and  all  tbe 
other  chiefi  and  their  people  who  entered' in;  and  raffians  on 
foot  who  were  prepared  to  do  mischief,  and  to  ran  through  tho 
town,  and  to  kill  men  and  women  and  children,  and  so  they 
had  been  commanded  to  do.  There  was  a  full  prtifnl  sight, 
for  men  and  women  and  children  cost  themselves  on  their  knees 
before  tho  prince  and  cried  "  merey ! "  but  he  was  so  enflamed 
with  so  great  rage,  that  he  heard  them  not ;  neither  man  nor 
woman  would  he  hear,  but  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword 
wherever  they  were  foond,  and  these  people  had  not  been 
guilty.  I  know  not  how  they  could  have  no  pity  upon  poor 
people,  who  had  never  been  powerfnl  enough  to  do  any  trea- 
son. There  was  no  heart  so  hard  in  tho  city  of  Lymoges 
which  had  any  remembrance  of  God,  that  did  not  lament  the 
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great  muchief  that  waa  there }  for  more  than  three  thousand 
men  and  women  and  children  were  pot  to  death  that  day  i 
God  has  their  souls,  for  indeed  they  were  martyred.  In  en* 
tering  the  town  a  party  of  the  English  went  to  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  and  found  him  there,  and  took  him  and  led  him 
before  the  prince,  who  looked  at  him  with  a  murderoos  look« 
{fdomuusemeHty)  and  the  best  word  that  he  could  say  to  him 
was  that  his  head  should  he  cut  off,  and  then  he  made  him  be 
taken  from  his  presence.  —  I.  335. 

The  crime  which  the  people  of  Lymoges  had  committed 
was  that  of  surrendering  when  they  had  been  besieged  by  tlie 
duke  of  Berry,  and  in  consequence  turning  French,  And 
this  crime  was  thus  punished  at  a  period  when  no  versatility 
of  nooduct  was  thought  dishonorable.  The  phrases  teMnicr 
AngloU  —  tourner  Francois  —  rtUnamer  Anglois^  occur  repeat, 
edly  in  Froissart.  I  should  add  that  of  all  the  heroes  of  this 
period  the  Black  Prince  was  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
humane. 

After  the  English  had  taken  the  town  of  Montereau,  the 
seigneur  de  Guitery,  who  commanded  there,  retired  to  the 
castle ;  and  Henry  V.  threatened,  unless  he  surrendered,  to 
hang  eleven  gentlemen,  taken  in  the  town.  These  poor  men 
entreated  the  governor  to  comply,  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
lives,  letting  him  at  the  same  time  know  how  impossible  it 
was  that  his  defence  could  be  of  any  avail.  He  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  ;  and  when  they  saw  this,  and  knew  that  they  must 
die,  some  of  them  requested  that  they  might  first  see  their 
wives  and  their  friends.  This  was  allowed :  2a  y  eat  (fepitntz 
regrets  a«  prendre  eongiy  says  Pierre  de  Fanin,  and  on  the  fol> 
lowing  morning  they  were  executed  as  Henry  had  threatened. 
The  governor  held  out  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  yielded  by 
a  capitulation  which  secured  himself.  —  {CM.  des  Mimohres, 
.  V.  p.  456.) 

In  the  whole  hutory  of  these  dreadful  times  I  remember 
but  one  mas  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  age  had  not  contami* 
aated,  and  that  was  the  Portuguese  hero  Nuno  Alvares  Pereira, 
a  man  who  appears  to  roe  to  have  been  a  perfect  example  of 
patriotism,  heroism,  and  every  noble  and  lovely  quality,  above 
all  others  of  any  age  or  country. 

Atrocious,  however,  as  these  instances  are,  they  seem  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  atrocities  which  the  French 
exercised  upon  each  other.  When  Soissons  was  captured  by 
Charles  VI.  (1414)  in  person, "  in  regard  to  the  destruction 
conunitted  by  the  king's  army  (says  Monstrellet),  it  cannot  be 
estimated  ;  for  after  they  had  plundered  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
their  dwellings,  they  despoiled  the  churches  and  monasteries. 
They  even  took  and  robbed  the  most  part  of  the  sacred  shrines 
of  many  bodies  of  saints,  which  they  stripped  of  all  the  pre- 
cious stones,  gold  and  silver,  together  with  many  other  jewels 
and  holy  things  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  churches.  There 
is  not  a  christian  but  would  have  shuddered  at  the  atrocious 
xeesses  committed  by  the  soldiery  in  Soissons:  married 
women  violated  before  their  husbands ;  young  damsels  in  the 
presence  of  their  parents  and  relatives ;  holy  nuns,  gentle- 
women of  all  ranks,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the  town  j 
all,  or  the  greater  part,  were  violated  against  their  wills  by 
divers  nobles  and  others,  who  after  having  satiated  their  own 
brutal  passions,  delivered  them  over  without  mercy  to  their 
servants :  and  there  b  no  remembrance  of  such  disorder  and 
havoc  being  done  by  christians,  considering  the  many  persons 
of  high  rank  that  were  present,  and  who  made  no  efforts  to 
check  them.  There  were  also  many  gentlemen  in  the  king's 
army  who  had  relations  in  the  town,  as  well  secular  as  church- 
men ;  but  the  disorder  was  not  the  less  on  that  account."  — 
Vol.  iv.  p.  31. 

What  a  national  contrast  is  there  between  the  manner  in 
which  the  English  and  French  have  conducted  their  civil  wars  ! 
Even  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  when  all  parties  were  alike 
thoroughly  unprincipled,  cruelties  were  committed  on  both 
sides  which  it  might  have  been  thought  nothing  but  the  strong 
feelings  of  a  perverted  religious  principle  could  have  given 
birth  to.  

NoTB  14,  p.  16,  col.  %  —  Tet  hangs  and  puUs  for  food, 

Holinshed  says,  speaking  of  the  sie^e  of  Boan,  "  If  I  should 
rehearse  how  deerelie  dogs,  rats,  mice,  and  cats  were  sold 
within  the  towne,  and  how  greedilie  they  were  by  the  pooro 
people  eaten  and  devoured,  and  how  the  people  dailio  died 
for  fault  of  food,  and  yeitng  i^anU  laU  sucking  in  tSc  struts 


on  thsir  mothers*  breaslSf  being  dead  starved  for  knngerf  the 
reader  might  lament  their  extreme  miseries.** — p.  566. 


NoTK  15,  p.  17,  col.  1.  —  The  sceptre  qfthe  teiekedl 

**  Do  not  the  tears  run  down  the  widow's  cheek  ?  and  is  not 
her  cry  against  him  that  causeth  them  to  foil  ? 

*'  The  Ijord  will  not  be  slack  till  he  have  smitten  in  soador 
the  loins  of  the  unmerciful,  till  he  have  taken  away  the  molti- 
tnde  of  the  proud,  and  broken  the  soeptreof  the  unrighteous." 

—  Ecetesiusticus,  ^__^ 

NoTB  16,  p.  17,  col.  1.—  7Tk«  Fountain  qfthe  Fames. 

In  the  Journal  of  Paris  in  the  retgne  of  Charles  VI.  and 
VII.  it  is  asserted  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  answer  to  an 
interrogatory  of  the  doctors,  whether  she  had  ever  assisted  at 
the  assembUes  held  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  nesr  Dom- 
prein,  round  which  the  evil  spirits  dance,  confessed  that  »hs  Imd 
often  repaired  to  a  beautiful  fountain  in  the  country  of  Lor- 
raine, which  she  named  the  good  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  of 
our  Lord.  —  FVom  the  notes  to  the  English  version  qf  Le  Omi*s 
FabUauz.  

NoTK  17,  p.  17,  col.  3.  —  Thsjf  love  to  lie  and  roek  t^ou  Us  learts. 

Being  asked  whether  she  had  ever  seen  any  fairies,  she 
answered  no ;  but  that  one  of  her  god-mothers  pretended  to 
have  seen  some  at  the  Fairy-tree,  near  the  village  of  Dompre. 

—  Ropin,  

NoTB  18,  p.  17,  col.  2.  — Jtfemery,  thought^  were  gone. 

"  In  this  representation  which  I  made  to  place  myself  nrar 
to  Christ  (says  St.  Teresa),  there  would  come  suddenly  u|iOo 
me,  without  eifjier  expectation  or  any  preparation  on  my  part, 
such  an  evident  feeling  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  that  I  could 
by  no  means  doubt,  but  that  either  he  was  within  me,  or  else 
I  all  engulfed  in  him.  This  was  not  in  the  manner  of  a 
vision,  but  I  tliink  they  call  it  Mistical  Theology ;  and  it 
suspends  the  soul  in  such  sort,  that  she  seems  to  be  wbully 
out  of  herself.  The  Will  is  in  act  of  loving,  the  Memory 
seems  to  be  in  a  manner  lost,  the  understanding,  in  ray  opinion, 
discourses  not ;  and  although  it  be  not  lost,  yet  it  works  not  as 
I  was  saying,  but  remains  as  it  wore  amazed  to  consider  how 
much  it  understands." —  Life  if  St,  Teresa^  urUtm  ^  hrrsHf. 

Teresa  was  well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  enthnsiaxm. 
I  had,  however,  described  the  sensations  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
before  I  had  met  with  the  life  of  the  saint. 


NoTX  19,  p.  17,  col.  3.— .^R^  thsf  shaU  perish  wha  sfpress. 

"  Raise  up  indignation,  and  pour  out  wrath,  and  let  them 
perish  who  oppress  the  people !  " — EcdesiasticuSf  xxxvi. 


NoTK  90,  p.  18,  col.  1.  —  The  hoarse  grasskopptrs  their  evening 

song 
Sung  shrill  and  ceaseless. 

The  epithets  skriU  and  hoarse  will  not  appear  incongruooa 
to  one  who  has  attended  to  the  grasshopiier's  chirp.  Gazsptts 
has  characterised  the  sound  by  a  word  certainly  accurate,  in 
his  tale  of  a  grasshopper  who  perched  upon  St.  Franeis*a 
finger,  and  sung  «be  praise  of  God  and  the  wonders  of  his  uwn 
body  in  his  vemacujo.  tongue,  8t.  Francis  and  all  the  £tus»- 
hoppers  listening  with  equal  edification. 

Cicada 

Otnebat  (ut  sie  tifferam)  dcadiei. 

Pia  ITdaria  AngAini  Oa: 


Perhaps  he  remembered  two  lines  in  the  Zanitonella  of  t)io 
Macaronic  poet, 

Sentis  an  guanUf  eieigant  Cigalay 
Qtue  mihi  mmpunt  ddgando  testam. 

The  marginal  note  says,  ddgare^  wt  eicadm  eel  eigalo'.. 

St.  Francis  labored  much  in  the  conversion  of  anunale 
In  the  fine  scries  of  pictures  representing  his  life,  lately  painted 
for  the  new  Franciscan  convent  at  Madrid,  I  recollect  seeing 
him  preach  to  a  congr<»gation  of  birds.  Gaxmis  ha«  a  po«m 
upon  his  Instructing  a  ewo.  His  advice  to  her  is  somewhai 
curious : 
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FU»  n$  uriitUf  mw  m  ohvios  nuu  t 
Gbm  ^nMvcn^  JIom«Xm  aHoHbma 
Vtl  «n»  /•e«re»»  «e<  htfwreato  p^de^ 
MtUJeriai^fUi*  inttarf  prottras. 

There  is  another  npoa  his  converting  two  lamlM,  whoie  prayers 
vtf  man  acceptable  to  God,  Marot!  says  he,  than  your 
p»lfli«.  If  the  nan,  who  took  care  of  them  in  his  absence, 
wu  iocltoe<l  to  lie  a4Md  — 

#V«tsr  Jtgmu  AcM  M  M  we 

De99tMs  txeUabat. 

0  ugmjtm  mm  agne  ted  dottor  bone! 


Xota  SI,  p..  1%  col.  L  —  TV  mamarn  tf  kit  friami?d  years. 

The  Maid  declared  upon  her  trial,  that  God  loved  the  duke 
•f  Orieajoe,  and  that  she  had  received  more  revelations  con- 
eemiii;;  him,  tJian  any  person  living,  except  the  king. —  Rapm. 

OrJesas,  doring  his  long  captivity,  "  had  learnt  to  coort  the 
fAii  Isdivs  of  ^gland  in  their  native  strains."  Among  the 
Bsrleiea  MSS.  is  a  collection  of"  love  poems,  roundels  and 
MDSi,*'  conpoeed  by  the  French  prince  during  his  confine- 
Btem.  __^__^ 

Nora  S3,  p.  Id,  col.  S.~  TV  prisMsrs  ef  that  sham^  day 

•MCnmm'd 
TVtr  ceafiMrers .' 

Aeoofdittg  va  Holiashed,  the  English  army  consisted  of  only 
tS^UOO  OMD,  harassed  with  a  tedious  march  of  a  month,  in 
vcr;  iwd  wtsafthoi,  thrangh  an  enemy's  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  sick  of  a  flax.  He  states  the  number  of  French  at 
(iil,O0O,  of  wbooi  10,000  were  slain,  and  1500  of  the  higher 
seder  taken  prlsooeis.  Some  historians  make  the  dispropor. 
Umo  iq  nnnber*  still  greater.  Goodwin  says,  that  among  the 
^u  there  wore  one  archbishop,  three  dukes,  six  earls,  ninety 
>aieii«,  fifteea  hoadred  knights,  and  seven  thousand  esquires 
#r  seotJemen.  ______ 

Svrz  Sip  p.    28)  coL  9.  — JVem  Mm  honed  bowmen  Aow  the 

aiTiNBsJIne. 


This  wu  the  naoa]  method  of  marshalling  the  bowmen.  At 
Vrv-my  **  the  archers  stood  in  manner  of  an  herse,  about  two 
kjn^d  in  ftont  and  but  forty  in  depth,  which  is  undoubtedly 
th#  hea  way  of  embattling  archers,  especially  when  the  enemy 
i*  ri>ry  nameroae,  as  at  this  time ;  for  by  the  breadth  of  the 
fionx  the  txteneioo  of  the  enemies  iGfont  is  matched ;  and  by 
itMfun  of  the  thinnees  in  flank,  the  arrows  do  more  certain 
pweattaat  being  more  likely  to  reach  home." — Bamea, 

The  victary  at  FoictierB  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  herse  of 
vbAr«.  Aft«r  mentioning  the  conduct  and  courage  of  the 
fSriTiiih  leadera  In  that  battle,  Barnes  says, "  But  all  this 
<warag«  had  been  tlirown  away  to  no  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
Mcwulvd  by  the  extraordinary  gallantry  of  the  English  archers, 
aho  hskaveil  tbenisehrea  that  day  with  wonderfbl  constancy, 
alacrity,  aad  refloJotion.  So  that  by  their  means,  in  a  manner, 
all  ih#  Freaeh  hattails  received  their  first  foil,  being  by  the 
ImViJ  a/rowy  eo  galled  and  terrified,  that  they  wore  easily 
opmed  to  llie  own  of  arms." 

^  Wtlhotti  all  question,  the  guns  which  are  used  now-a-days 
V  orither  eo  terrible  in  battle,  nor  do  such  execution,  nor 
wMrk  math  ronfoaioo  as  arrows  can  do :  for  bullets  being  not 
*irrn  imlv  hurt  when  they  hit,  but  arrows  enrage  the  horse, 
ud  bfvak  the  anay,  and  terrify  all  that  behold  them  in  the 
tei&ci  of  Ihoir  neighbors.  Nut  to  say  that  every  archer  can 
<lK>«t  tbm«  t«  a  goaner's  once,  and  that  whole  squadrons  of 
inTM  my  lot  fly  at  one  time,  when  only  one  or  two  files  of 
mmpwt^m  can  dischaige  a^  once.  Also,  that  whereas 
i%9  »iv  ttselewi  when  your  pikes  join,  because  they  only  do 
ivtrvumm  point  blaok,  the  armws  which  will  kill  at  random, 

•stf  ^  feed  service  eren  behind  your  men  of  arms.  And  it 
»•  «intc«ietM,  thai  at  the  fanoous  battle  of  Lepanto,  the  Turkish 
Wy»»  Ai  iBure  miscUef  than  the  Chrutian  artillery.  Besides 
r  fi  ael  tke  Inwt  ohaervable,  that  whereas  the  weakest  may 
e«  !*«•  m  well  as  the  strongest,  in  those  days  your  lusty  and 
tel  ;»«wea  w«Te  chonen  for  the  how;  whose  hose  being  fas- 
rwk^l  wHh  UB«  point,  and  their  jackets  long  and  easy  to  shoot 
«,  tWf^  h*tl  thrie  Ibnhe  at  full  liberty,  so  that  they  might 
•^It  dn«'  bo'we  of  great  strength,  and  shoot  arrows  of  a 

ftv4  IsQff  l*»ld»  the  head."— JoMho  Bamet, 


Note  94,  pw  18,  col.  2.  —  Tb  Utm  on  the  drfeneeUeg  pnaonere 

TTu  end  eword  of  conquatt 

During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  English  had 
gained  the  upper  bond,  and  made  several  prisonprs,  news  was 
brought  to  king  Henry  that  the  French  were  ottacking  his 
rear,  and  bad  already  captured  tlie  greater  port  of  his  baggage 
and  sumpter-horses.  This  was  indeed  true,  for  Robinct  do 
Bournonville,  Rifflart  de  Clamasse,  Ysarobart  d'Azincnurt, 
and  some  other  men  at  arms,  with  about  six  hundred  peasants, 
had  fallen  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king's  beggage, 
and  a  number  of  horses,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the 
battle.  This  distressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  that 
though  the  French  army  had  been  routed,  they  were  collecting 
on  difiorent  parts  of  the  plain  in  large  bodies,  and  ho  was 
afraid  they  would  resume  the  battle :  he  therefore  caused 
instant  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that 
every  one  should  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  to  prevent  them 
from  aiding  the  enemy,  should  the  combat  be  renewed.  This 
caused  an  instantanoous  and  general  massacre  of  the  French 
prisoners,  occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Robinct  de 
Bournonville,  Ysambart  d'Azincourt,  and  the  others,  who 
were  af\erwards  punished  for  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long 
time  by  duke  John  of  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  they  had 
made  a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of  a  most  precious 
sword  ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged  to  the 
king  of  England.  They  had  taken  this  sword,  with  other 
rich  jewels,  from  king  Henry's  baggage,  and  had  made  this 
present,  that  in  case  tliey  should  at  any  time  be  called  to  an 
account  for  what  they  had  done,  the  count  might  stand  their 
friend.  —  MonttreUl,  vol.  iv.  p.  180. 

When  the  king  of  England  had  on  this  Saturday  begun  his 
march  towards  Calais,  many  of  the  French  returned  to  tho 
field  of  battle,  where  the  bodies  had  been  turned  over  more 
than  once,  some  to  seek  for  their  lords,  and  carry  them  to  their 
own  countries  for  burial,  others  to  pillage  what  the  English 
had  left.  King  Henry's  army  had  only  taken  gold,  silver, 
rich  dresses,  helmets,  and  what  was  of  value,  for  which  reason 
the  greater  part  of  the  armor  was  untouched,  and  on  the  dead 
bodies  ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  thus,  for  it  was  very  soon 
stripped  off,  and  even  the  shirts  and  all  other  parts  of  their 
dress  were  carried  away  by  the  peasants  of  the  adjoining 
villages. 

The  bodies  were  left  exposed  as  naked  as  when  they  came 
into  the  world.  On  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  the  corpses  of  many  princes  were  well 
washed  and  raised,  namely,  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Bar,  and 
Alen^on,  the  counts  de  No  vers,  de  Blaumont,  de  Vaudemonti 
do  Faulquemberge,  the  lord  de  Dampierrc,  admiral  sir  Charles 
d'Albroth,  constable,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars 
Minors  at  Hesdin.  Others  were  carried  by  their  servants, 
some  to  their  own  countries,  and  others  to  different  churches. 
All  who  were  recognized  were  taken  away,  and  buried  in  the 
churches  of  their  manors. 

Wlien  Philippe  count  de  Charolois  heard  of  tho  unfor- 
tunate and  melancholy  disaster  of  the  French,  he  was  in  great 
grief;  more  especiaUy  for  the  death  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
duke  of  Brabant  and  count  de  Nevers.  Moved  by  compas- 
sion, he  caused  all  that  had  remained  exposed  on  the  field  of 
battle  to  be  interred,  and  eommisiioned  tho  abbot  de  Rous- 
sianvilln  and  the  bailiflTof  Aire  to  have  it  done.  They  mens, 
nred  oot  a  square  of  twenty-five  yards,  wherein  were  dug 
three  trenches  twelve  feet  wide,  in  which  were  buried,  by  an 
account  kept,  five  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  It  was  not 
known  how  many  had  been  carried  away  by  their  friends,  nor 
what  number  of  the  wounded  had  died  in  hospitals,  towns, 
villages,  and  even  in  the  adjacent  woods ;  but,  as  I  have 
before  said,  it  must  Imve  been  very  greaL 

This  square  was  consecrated  as  a  burying-ground  by  the 
bishop  of  Guines,  at  the  command  and  as  procurator  of  Louis 
de  Luxembourg,  bishop  of  Therounne.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  strong  hedge  of  thorns,  to  prevent  wolves  or  dogs  from 
entering  it,  and  tearing  up  and  devouring  the  bodies. 

In  consequence  of  thu  sad  event,  some  learned  clerk  of  th« 
realm  mode  the  following  verses : 

A  chief  by  dolorous  mischance  oppress'd, 
A  prince  who  rules  by  arbitrary  will, 

A  royal  bouse  by  discord  tore  distress'd, 
A  eoundl  prejudiced  and  partial  still, 
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BubjecU  by  prodigality  brought  low, 

Will  fill  the  land  with  beg^an,  well  wo  trow. 

Nobles  made  noble  in  dame  Nature*!  spite 
A  timorous  clergy  fear,  and  truth  conc«aI ; 

While  h amble  commoners  forego  their  right. 
And  the  harsh  yoke  of  proud  oppression  feel : 

Thus,  while  the  people  mourn,  the  public  wo« 

Will  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

Ah  feeble  woe  !  whose  impotent  commands 
The  very  vassals  boldly  dare  despise : 

Ah  helpless  monarch !  whoee  enervate  hands 
And  wavering  counsels  dare  no  high  emprize. 

Thy  hapless  reign  will  cause  our  tears  to  flow, 

And  fill  the  land  with  beggars,  well  we  trow. 

JekmWs  Monsldet,  voL  iv.  p.  195. 

According  to  Pierre  de  Fenin,  the  English  did  not  bury 
their  own  dead ;  but  their  loss  was  so  small  that  this  is  very 
unlikely.  He  says,  Jlprit  cetU  dotdoureuae  joumie,  el  que 
Utuiea  lea  deux  partiea  atfurtnt  rttirieaj  Louffa  de  Luxtmhowgy 
ftti  ealoit  Eveaqua  de  TeroViane,  fit  f aire  en  la  place  oU  la  bataille 
avoit  eati  downie  jUuaiuara  ekanUera,  o^ilfit  aaaembler  Uma  Ua 
morta  d^un  coate  et  d'amtre  i  etld  lea  fit  entcrrer^  jmia  tt  MhU  la 
ptaeef  el  la  fit  eiulore  de  fortea  kayea  taut  oittoiir,  pour  la 
garantir  da  beatiaL 

Af\er  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry  lodged  at  Maisoncelle  ; 
Is  lendrmota  au  matin  U  en  dealogea,  et  aUa  paaaer  tout  am  miUeu 
dea  morta  qui  acoient  eati  teex  en  ce  combat ;  lAUa'arreata  grand 
aapau  de  taRpv,  et  Orirent  ate  gena  eneor  dea  priaonniera  hora 
da  non^re  dea  mortar  fu'Ua  emmenirent  aoee  euz.  —  ColL  dea 
Mimoirea,  L  v.  p.  384.  

NoTS  25,  p.  19,  col.  I.  —  Prom  the  diaaatroua  pkm  t^f  Agincourt. 

Perliaps  one  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Agincourt  is  not 
generally  known  Immediately  on  bis  return  Henry  sent  his 
legates  to  the  council  of  Constance :  "  at  this  counoell,  by  the 
assent  of  all  nations  there  present,  it  was  authorised  and 
ordained,  that  England  should  obtaine  the  name  of  a  nation, 
and  should  be  said  one  of  the  five  nations  that  owe  their  de- 
votion to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  thing  untill  that  time 
men  of  other  nations,  for  envy,  had  delayed  and  letted."  — 
StowCf  Eimham.  _^___ 

Note  26,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Henry,  aa  viae  aa  hreeoe,  had  hack  to 

England. 

Henry  judged,  that  by  fomenting  tlie  troubles  of  France,  he 
should  procure  more  certain  and  lasting  advantages  tlian  by 
means  of  his  arms.  The  truth  is,  by  pushing  the  French 
vigorously,  he  ran  the  risk  of  uniting  them  all  against  him ; 
in  which  cue,  his  advantage!,  probably,  would  have  been  in- 
considerable;  but  by  granting  them  some  respite,  be  gave 
them  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another :  therefore,  contrary 
to  every  one's  expectation,  he  laid  aside  his  military  affairs 
tat  near  eighteen  months,  and  betook  himself  entirely  to  ne- 
gotiation, which  alTorded  him  the  prospect  of  less  doubtful 
advantages. — Bapiau 

NoTB  S7,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  F&r  maat§  were  the  warrior  aona  qf 

Roan. 

"  Tet  although  the  armie  was  strong  without,  there  lacked 
not  within  botli  harJie  capteins  and  manful!  soldiers,  and  as 
for  people,  they  had  mora  than  inoogh :  for  as  it  is  written  by 
some  that  had  good  cause  to  know  the  truth,  and  no  occasion 
to  crre  from  the  same,  there  were  in  the  citie  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  210,000  persons.  Dailie  were  issues  made  out  of 
the  citie  at  diverse  gatef,  sometime  to  the  losse  of  the  one 
partie  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  as  chances  of  warro  in  such 
adventures  happen."  — ifofiiuAerf,  566. 


Note  28,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Had  made  them  vow  btfore  Almighty 

God. 

"The  Frenchmen  indeed  preferring  fame  before  worldlie 
riches  and  deipiiingplewure  (the  enemy  to  warlike  prowejse), 
swara  ech  to  other  never  to  render  or  deliver  the  citie,  while 
they  might  either  bold  sword  in  hand  or  speare  in  rest." 
—  HoUnahed,  566. 


NoTfi  S9,  p.  19,  col.  1.  —  Had  made  a  league  with  Fanuju. 

"  The  king  of  England  advertised  of  their  hautie  eoarages, 
determined  to  conquer  them  by  famine  which  would  not  ha 
tamed  by  weapon.  Wherefore  he  stopped  all  the  ptun^get, 
both  by  water  and  land,  that  no  vittels  could  be  eonveied  t« 
the  citie.  He  east  trenches  round  about  the  walla,  and  set 
them  full  of  stakes,  and  defended  them  with  archers,  so  tliNi 
there  was  left  neither  waie  for  them  within  to  issue  out,  niir 
for  anie  that  were  abroad  to  enter  in  without  his  licensts  - 
The  king's  coMine  germane  and  alio  (the  king  of  rortugnlA} 
sent  a  great  navie  of  well-appointed  ships  unto  the  motith  .d 
the  river  Sieine,  to  stop  that  no  French  vessel  should  enior 
the  river  and  passe  up  the  same,  to  the  aid  of  ibem  witl  .0 
Rouen. 

"  Thus  was  the  fkiro  citie  of  Rouen  compaased  about  wi  to 
enemies,  both  by  water  and  land,  having  neither  comfort  n«#r 
aid  of  king,  dolphin,  or  duke." — HoUnahed,  566. 

King  Henry  of  England  marched  a  mott  powerfbl  armr« 
accompanied  by  a  large  trainof  artillery  and  warlike  ttorei,  tn 
the  month  of  Juno,  before  the  noble  and  potent  town  of  Koueit, 
to  prevent  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  from  being  suppUiiJ 
with  new  corn.  The  van  of  his  army  arrived  there  at  mt<l* 
night,  that  the  garrison  might  not  make  any  sally  against 
them.  The  king  was  lodged  at  the  Carthusian  convent ;  the 
duke  of  GloucosCar  was  qunrtered  before  the  gate  of  Sl 
Hilaire  ;  the  duke  of  Clarence  at  the  gate  of  Caen  i  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  that  of  Martinville  ;  the  dake  of  Exeter  and  carl 
of  Dorset  at  thut  of  Beauvais :  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the 
castle  were  the  lord  marshal  and  sir  John  de  Cornwall.  At 
the  gate  leading  to  Normandy  wrre  posted  the  earls  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, Salisbury,  Kyroe,  and  the  lord  Neville,  son  to  the  eitti 
of  Westmoreland.  On  the  hill  fronting  Sl.  Catherine'^  wrre 
others  of  the  English  barons.  Before  the  English  could  rortify 
their  quarters,  many  sallies  were  made  on  them,  and  several 
severe  skirmishes  passed  on  both  sides.  But  the  English,  so 
soon  aa  they  could,  dug  deep  ditches  between  the  town  and 
I  hem,  on  the  top  nf  which  they  planted  a  thick  hedge  of 
thorns,  so  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  annoyed  than  by 
cannon  shot  and  arrows.  They  also  built  a  jelte  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  about  a  cannon  shot  dintant  from  the  town,  to 
which  they  fastened  their  chains,  one  of  them  half  a  foot  under 
the  water,  another  level  with  it,  and  a  third  two  feet  atiove  the 
stream,  so  that  no  boats  could  bring  provision  to  the  town,  nor 
could  any  eticupe  from  it  that  way.  They  likewise  dug  de<>p 
galleries  of  communication  from  one  quarter  to  anotlier,  which 
completely  sheltered  those  in  them  from  cannon  or  other  war- 
like machines.  —  Monatrdetf  vol.  v.  p.  40. 


NoTB  30,  p.  19,  col.  2.  —  Deaperale  endurance, 

**  AAer  he  had  prosecuted  the  siege  of  this  place  for  tome 
time,  the  cardinal  Unino  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  him  to  moderate  his  terms,  and  agree  to  an  equi- 
table peace :  but  the  king'«  reply  plainly  evinced  his  deter- 
mination  of  availing  himfclf  of  the  present  situation  of  public 
afllairs  ;  *  Do  you  not  see,'  said  he, '  that  God  has  brought  me 
hither,  as  it  were  by  the  hand?  The  throne  of  France  may 
be  said  to  be  vacant  j  I  have  a  good  title  to  that  crown  ;  the 
whole  kingdom  is  involved  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confu- 
sion ;  few  are  willing,  and  still  fewer  are  able,  to  reaiat  mc. 
Can  I  have  a  mora  convincing  proof  of  the  interposition  of 
heaven  in  my  favor,  and  that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  tliin^a 
has  decreed  that  I  should  ascend  the  throne  of  France  ?  "  — 
Hiat.  of  England,  by  Hugh  Garmdon. 


NoT£  31,  p.  19,  col.  2. —  CffkU  we  behold  their  aacago  Jriah 

Kama. 

"With  the  English  aixteen  hundred  Irish  Kernes  were 
enrolled  from  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  ;  able  men,  but  almost 
naked  \  their  arms  were  targets,  daKs,  and  swords ;  their  horsfa 
little,  and  bare  no  saddle,  yet  nevertheless  nimble,  on  which 
upon  every  advantage  they  plaied  with  the  French,  in  apoilins 
the  country,  riiellng  the  houses,  and  carrying  away  children 
with  their  baggage  upon  their  cowes  backs." —  Speed,  p«  GtlH. 

The  king  of  England  had  in  hi«  army  numbers  of  Irish,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  on  foot,  having  only  a  stocking  and 
shoe  on  one  Irg  and  foot,  with  the  other  quite  naked.  Thry 
had  tatf  ets,  short  javo  lins,  and  a  strange  sort  of  knives.    Those 
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irho  v»re  oo  bomebaek  had  no  aaddle«,  but  rode  excellently 
vtU  on  null  ooantain  lioraea,  and  were  mounted  on  sach 
prasMn  M  are  uaed  bj  the  carrien  of  corn  in  parte  of  France. 
TiMj  w*re,  bowerer,  mieerably  accoutred  in  comparison  with 
tiM  £a|li>lit  and  without  any  arm*  that  could  much  hurt  the 
fnoefa  wbeoever  they  mi^ht  meet  them. 

TheM  Irish  made  frequent  eacunione  dnrinf  the  negp  over 
Nomuody,  uA  did  infinite  nuBchier*,  carrying  back  to  their 
cusp  hqre  booties,  llkosa  on  foot  took  men,  and  even 
chiUrta  horn  the  cradle,  with  beds  and  furniture,  and  placing 
tlifBio  OB  eows,  drove  all  these  things  before  them,  for  they 
9»e  ofteo  met  thus  by  the  French. — JWeiwtrsIsC,  v.  p.  42. 


KoTi  a,  p.  19,  eoL  3. — R^ffialu  ha^-daOud,  kaJfhma%y  JuOf 

htgftUed. 


"  la  SOON  eoBMts  of  Connaoght,  the  people  leave  the  right 
innen  of  their  ioflMits  male  nnchristened  (as  they  terme  it),  to 
Un  cad  ibat  at  any  time  afterwards  they  might  give  a  more 
dsttllf  sad  QOgvacJoua  blow  when  they  strike  ;  which  things 
doe  not  only  show  how  palpably  they  are  csnied  away  by  tra- 
ditian  etooontiesy  but  doe  also  intimate  how  full  their  hearts 
ii«  oruivrtarate  raveoge." 

Th»  book  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  wants  the  title. 
Tht  title  of  the  teeood  part  is,  Jl  /Veipset  qf  tMe  ptost/amotu 
fou^ta*  WtrU,  PriiUed  for  fViOiam  HwmbU^  in  Popt's 
tUmAHut,  1646.  

NoTx  33,  p.  19,  ooh  2.  —  QfHarfiewr*»  wrttdui  people  drivn 

ouL 


writlof  of  this  yeeldiog  np  of  Harflear,  doo  in  like 
MTtieaks  meotioa  of  the  distresse  whereto  the  people,  then 
cxp»licd  oat  of  their  habitations,  were  driven ;  insomuch  as 
psmits  with  their  children,  yong  maids,  and  old  foike  went 
set  sf  the  towno  gaCe«  with  heavie  harts  (God  wot),  as  put  to 
tksu  pitssat  shJlb  to  seek  them  a  new  abode."  —  Kdauktd, 

TfaM  aeC  of  barbarity  was  perpetrated  by  Henry,  that  ho 
iBi|bi  pee^  the  town  with  English  inhabitanU.  "This 
teh  Aaglorem  prvlia  report,  saiang(not  without  good  ground 
I  Mmt)t  M  fi»lfc>weth : 

Tom  fientea  tenera  cum  prole  parentes 
TiffiMiMqiie  chorus  veteres  liqo6re  penates : 
Tea  pepalus  eooetue  de  portis  Oallicos  exit 
KiBStas,  iaarmatas,  vaeuns,  miser,  leger,  inopsque, 
tTupa*  Aovie  eedo  qocrat  migrare  coacius : 
Oppidah  belli  potiontur  jure  Britanni ! "  —  BoUiuAsd. 

Tk«Ts  IS  a  way  of  tollioif  truta  so  as  to  convey  falsehood. 
Mitt  the  eaptara  of  Harflear,  Stowe  says, "  All  the  soldiers 
Cdd  mhshiiaota,  both  of  the  towoe  and  towers,  were  st^^ed  to 
/v  fndf^  mkm  wufi,  whUker  tA«y  wMmld."— 348.  Henry's 
(sotert  was  the  aame  at  Caea :  he  **  commanded  all  women 
s»l  ^h^dnn  to  bee  avoyded  out  of  the  towne,  and  so  the 
iahabited  of  new  possessors,"  —  Slowe, 


YoTS  34,  p«  19,  ooL  9.  —  Kndt  at  the  altar. 

n^iVs  Heory  took  possession  of  Harflear,  he  went  bare- 
k^  to  the  choreh  to  give  God  thanlcs.  —  De  Serree. 


N«TB  S,  p.  19,  eol.  3.  —  In  eoU  Hood  eUatghtered, 

R««rf,  not  sKllsfled  with  the  rednotion  of  Caen,  pat  several 
^  Um  hihsbitonta  to  desth,  who  had  signalised  their  valor  in 
t^  Aefrece  of  tbair  liberty. — ff.  CUtratdoa. 


X  >Ts  V,  p.  19,  eol*  9*  -^  Be  groaned  md  eure*d  in  biUenuee  ^ 

kaof^. 

A^Wf  the  c^ytniw  of  the  city  "  Loea  Italico,  the  vicar 
irmeyJX  of  the  archbtsihoprike  of  Rouen,  for  denouncing  the 
A^aecQaed,  was  delivvred  to  him  and  detained  in  prison  till 


^ Ti  77, p. 30|  eol.  I. — ThvDe  fteek  the minroidt  maJtUude, 

*  Apeat  mmber  of  pooce  sillie  creatures  were  put  oat  of 
^  r»m,  whieh  were  by  the  EoglishraQo  that  kept  the 
t*wees  healea  aad  drtvwi  back  again  to  the  same  gatti, 
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which  they  found  closed  and  shut  against  them,  and  so  they 
laie  betweene  the  wals  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  the 
enemies,  still  crioing  for  help  and  releefo,  for  lack  whereof 
great  numbers  of  them  dailie  died." — Helmehed, 


NoTB  38,  p.  90,  eol.  1. — AKdwhaeveaeidUulureidtomfiore 

Biemercif. 

At  this  period,  a  priest  of  a  tolerable  age,  and  of  clear  un- 
derstanding, was  deputed,  by  those  besieged  in  Rouen,  to  the 
king  of  Prance  and  his  eonncil.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he 
caosed  to  be  explained,  by  an  Augastin  doctor,  named  Eustace 
de  la  Paville,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  besieged.  He  took  for  his  text, 
"  JDmrms,  qmdfaeiemMe'f"  and  harangued  upon  it  very  ably 
and  eloqaently.  When  he  had  finished,  the  priest  addressed 
the  king,  saying,  "  Most  excellent  prince  and  lord,  I  am  en- 
joined by  the  inhabitants  of  Rouen  to  make  loud  complaints 
against  yoo,  and  against  yon  dake  of  Bui^ndy,  who  govern 
the  king,  for  the  oppressions  they  snflhr  from  the  English. 
They  make  known  to  yoa  by  me,  that  if,  from  want  of  being 
succored  by  you,  they  are  forced  to  become  subjects  to  the 
king  of  England,  you  will  not  have  in  all  the  world  more  bitter 
enemies ;  and  if  they  can,  they  will  destroy  yoa  and  your 
whole  eoofregation."  With  these  or  with  similsr  words  did 
this  priest  address  the  king  and  his  council.  After  he  had 
been  well  received  and  entertained,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
had  promised  to  provide  succors  for  the  town  of  Ronen  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  returned  the  best  way  be  could  to  carry 
this  news  to  the  besieged. — MoHstreUtj  vol.  v.  p.  54. 

One  of  the  deputed  oitisens,  **  showing  himself  more  rash 
than  wise,  more  arrogant  than  learned,  took  upon  him  to  show 
wherein  the  glorie  of  vietorie  consisted ;  advising  the  king  not 
to  show  his  manhood  in  famishing  a  multitude  of  poore  simple 
and  innocent  people,  but  rsther  snffer  such  misersble  wretches 
as  laie  betwixt  the  walls  of  the  citie  and  the  trenches  of  his 
siege«  to  posse  throogh  the  camp,  that  theie  might  get  their 
living  in  other  places ;  then  if  he  durst  manfollie  assault  the 
place,  and  by  force  sobdne  it,  be  should  win  both  worldlie 
fame,  and  merit  great  meed  from  the  bands  of  Almightie  God, 
for  having  compassion  of  the  poore,  neodio,  and  indigent 
po<^le.  When  this  orator  had  said,  the  lung  with  a  fierce 
countenance  and  bold  spirit,  reproved  them  for  their  malapert 
presumption,  in  that  they  should  seeme  to  go  about  to  teach 
him  wbst  belonged  to  the  dutie  of  a  conqueror,  and  therefore 
since  it  appeared  that  the  same  was  unknown  to  them,  he 
declared  that  the  goddesse  of  battell  called  Bellona  had  three 
handmaidens,  ever  of  neeessitie  attending  upon  her,  es  Blood, 
Fire,  and  Famine,  and  whereas  it  laie  in  his  choice  to  use 
them  all  three,  he  had  appointed  onelie  the  meekest  maid  of 
those  three  damsels  to  panish  them  of  that  citie  till  they  were 
brought  to  reason.  This  answer  put  tlie  French  ambassador 
in  a  great  studio,  musing  much  at  his  exetUeiU  mi  and  hawti- 
nesse  of  courage."  —  Hdinahed, 

While  the  court  resided  at  Beanvais,  four  gentlemen  and 
four  citisens  of  Rouen  were  sent  to  lay  before  the  king  and 
eonncil  their  muerable  state  :  they  told  them  that  thousands 
of  persons  were  already  dead  with  hunger,  within  their  town  ; 
and  that  fnm  the  beginning  of  October,  they  had  been  forced 
to  live  on  horses,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  and  rats,  and  other  things 
unfit  for  human  creatures.  They  had  nevertheless  driven  full 
twelve  thousand  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  out 
of  the  place,  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  perished  wretch- 
edly in  the  ditches  of  the  town.  That  it  hod  been  Oequently 
iwcessary  to  draw  up  in  baskets  new-born  children  from 
mothers  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  in  these  ditehi»s,  to 
have  tliem  baptised,  and  they  were  afterwards  reterned  to 
their  mothers ;  many,  however,  had  perished  withoat  christen, 
ing — all  which  things  were  grievous  and  pitiftil  to  be  related. 
They  then  added,  **  To  you  our  lord  and  king,  and  to  you 
noble  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Rouen  hsv« 
before  made  known  their  distress ;  they  now  again  inform  you 
how  much  they  are  suflTeriag  for  yoa,  te  which  yoo  have  not 
yet  provided  any  remedy  aeeording  to  year  promises.  We 
are  sent  to  you  for  the  last  time,  to  aaooonee  to  yoe,  en  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  that  if  within  a  few  days  thejr  are  not 
relieved,  they  shall  surrender  themselves  and  th«ir  town  \n 
the  English  king,  and  thenceforward  raooufiee  all  atlNtfi'inffi, 
faith,  and  service,  which  they  have  sworn  to  yoo."  'V\w  king, 
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^  .    «  »«    «•  •vwtt  of  aa  aaay  uaeleta  mouthi 
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«   .  iM<.*««  att«l  leave  to  paaa  through  the  army 

4Miv«i«KMm :  whereby  he  ao  wrought  upon 

cfvatiir»««  that  many  of  them  prayed 
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s.^.     ^-^  v»«v*J  ^*  **•  lh»«r»««***n  goreroor  Bouthellier. 
■fc.    1    V  >.»  V  «»♦>  th«Miaaad  men  perished  through  fktigue, 
.    .\.    ^  ^  ^- aawbah^ome  pfOTisiooa. 
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%» WHen  aH  lbw|a  neeeaaary  were  prepared  for  the  convey- 
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^^ff^^  *^««««^u«  ^  P*"~»  •■  "•"  ^  *•  ••mblnnce  of 


him  as  could  lie  devised,  painted  curiously  to  the  similitode 
of  a  living  creature  ;  upon  wlioae  head  was  set  an  imperist 
diademe  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  on  his  body  a  purple 
robe  furred  with  ermine,  and  in  his  right  band  he  held  a  scep- 
tre royal,  aod  in  his  lefl  hand  a  ball  of  gold,  with  a  cross 
fixed  thereon.    And  in  this  manner  adorned,  was  this  figure 
laid  in  a  bed  in  the  said  chariot,  with  his  visage  uncovered 
towards  the  heaven :  and  the  coverture  of  bis  bed  was  red 
sitke  beaten  with  gold }    and  besides  that,  when  the  liody 
abonld  passe  through  any  good  towne,  a  canopy  of  marreltou* 
great  value  waa  borne  over  tho  chariot  by  men  of  ireat  wor- 
ship.   In  this  manner,  accompanied  of  the  king  of  Scots  and 
of  all  princes,  lords,  and  knights  of  his  house,  he  was  brought 
from  Roane  to  Ahville,  where  the  corpse  waa  set  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Ulfrano.    From  Abville  he  was  brought  to  Hedin, 
and  from  thenco  to  Monstruell,  so  to  Bulloigne,  and  so  to 
Catiee.    In  all  this  joornoy  were  many  men  sboat  the  cliarict 
clothed  all  in  white,  which  bare  in  their  hands  torches  bnming: 
after  whome  followed  all  the  household  servants  in  blackc, 
and  after  them  came  the  princes,  lords,  and  estates  of  tho 
king's  blood,  adorned  in  vestures  of  mourning ;  and  after  all 
thia,  ftom  the  said  corpse  the  distance  of  two  English  myUs, 
followed  the  queoneof  England  right  honorably  oceompanyed 
In  this  manner  they  entered  Calicc." —  Stoite. 

At  about  a  league  distant  followed  the  queen,  with  a  nomer- 
ous  attendance.  From  Calais  they  embarked  for  Dover,  and 
passing  through  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  arrived  at  Ix>ndon 
on  Martinmas-day. 

When  the  funeral  approached  London,  fifteen  bishops 
dressed  m  pen^fiaiiibutf  several  mitred  abbots  and  church- 
men, with  a  multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  came  out  to 
meet  it.  The  churchmen  chanted  the  service  for  the  dead 
as  it  pasaod  over  London-bridge,  through  Lombard-street,  to 
St.  FauPs  cathedral.  Near  tho  car  were  the  relations  of  the 
late  king,  uttering  loud  lamentationa.  On  the  collar  of  th« 
first  horse  that  drew  the  car  were  emblazoned  the  ancient 
arms  of  England  ;  on  that  of  the  second,  the  arms  of  Franco 
and  England  quartered  the  same  as  ho  bore  during  his  life- 
time ;  on  that  of  the  third,  tho  arms  of  France  simply ;  on 
that  of  the  fourth  horse  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  noble 
king  Arthur,  whom  no  one  could  conquer :  they  w  ere  three 
crowns  oTf  on  a  shield  azure. 

When  the  funeral  service  had  been  royally  performed  in  the 
cathedral,  the  body  waa  carried  to  be  interred  at  WeBtminst«r 
abbey  with  his  ancestors.  At  this  funeral,  and  in  regard  to 
every  thing  concerning  it,  greater  pomp  and  expenso  were 
made  than  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  years  at  the  Inter- 
ment of  any  king  of  England  ;  and  even  now  as  much  honor 
and  reverence  is  daily  paid  to  his  tomb,  as  if  it  were  eertaio 
he  was  a  saint  in  Paradise. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  king  Henry  in  the  flower  of  his  ajre, 
for  when  he  died  he  was  but  forty  years  old.  Ife  was  a  cry 
wise  and  able  in  every  business  he  undertook,  and  of  a  deter- 
mined character.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  he  rtilfd  in 
Prance,  he  made  greater  conquests  than  any  of  his  predec(>««or4 
had  done ;  it  is  true  he  was  ao  feared  by  his  princes  and 
captains,  that  none  dared  todisobey  his  orders, however  nenrly 
related  to  him,  more  especially  his  English  subjects.  In  \\tU 
state  of  obedience  were  his  subjects  of  France  and  Eu^IhihI 
in  general ;  and  the  principal  cause  was,  that  if  any  ixtrou 
transgressed  his  ordinances,  he  had  him  instantly  punia)ic<l 
without  favor  or  mercy. — Momtrdtt,  vol.  v.  p.  375. 

A  noble  knight  of  Picardy  usod  a  joking  expression  to  hii 
herald  respecting  king  Henry,  which  was  aftorwa'-ds  oft«>i 
repeated.  8ir  Sarrasin  d*  Arly,  uncle  to  tho  Vi<lame  of  Auiinrin 
who  might  be  about  sixty  years  of  age,  resided  in  the  rnntli 
of  Achere,  which  he  bad  with  his  wife,  sister  to  tlirt  luri 
d'Offemont,  near  to  Pas  in  Artols.  He  was  laid  up  with  tli< 
gout,  but  very  eager  in  his  inquiries  after  news  nf  what  m  a 
going  on.  One  day  his  poursuivont,  named  Haurenns,  of  th 
aame  age  as  himself,  and  who  had  long  served  him,  r«-tiiriie 
from  making  the  uanal  inquiries;  and  on  sir  Sarrasin  que« 
tioning  him  and  asking  him  if  he  had  heard  any  particulars  o 
the  death  of  the  king  of  England,  he  said  that  ho  had,  an 
had  even  seen  his  corpse  at  Abboville,  in  the  church  of  St 
Ulfran ;  and  then  related  how  he  was  attired,  nenriy  as  hn 
been  before  described.  The  kniifht  then  asked  him  on  iti 
faith  if  he  had  diligently  observed  him?  On  his  anawcrin 
that  be  had,  **  Now,  on  thy  oath,  tell  roe,"  added  air  SamsfH 
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apoa  Eofluil  wu  Kiml;  ]am 
>.    ■•  Iiibalutfxu  or  IboioUriMi  Henry  V.  ibara 

in  >  loScioiI   nnmbsl  at  paOlniea  laft  in  Ea|lud  lo 
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I*  of  Tonooguy  da  Cbuc 
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Nmi  Sl.p.Sl.tor.  1.  — au:*™»«,  B*.  ii™.  Mc  isirt 

Tbt  CDIKUbleliaJliudiie^HtoBL  JuniidsBsuTran.ipltce 
■tronlly  IfbruAud  bif  the  En^tiih,     He  hmd  be«n  proiDiKiJ  ft 


"TlHdukcDfOilBai 


TJiil  UiB  queen  of  FroDU  at  An  hoUrE  which  aho  had  JateJ/ 
purchaaed  fnuD  MonlngUi  gnnd  majier  ot  ihe  kinf  ■■  hauH- 
lioM,  aitnaud  ni:;  niu  iJio  Fort*  BubalM.  Sin  had  luia  in 
then  of  a  child,  which  had  ditil  abortlj  aft#r  iu  bihh,  aor 

Scaa,  on  hu  aeeipf  t^^a  dukF.aBJd,  bj  wajoTdcuitinf  him, 
"MjJoEd^lfae  kinf  nnili   (ai  ;du,4I^  you  mutt  inilaDEljr 
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On  hii  arriial  U  the  Porte  Baitwiti,  the  iu|htsen  men,  all 

in  aiDhiiih  ondst  ihsllei  of  i  pentbooie.  The  nifht  wtt 
pnll;  dtrh,  and  ai  the;  nJlied  out  egainit  biizi,one  ciiodouT, 

with  hll  btttle-Bifl  u  ao¥ared  it  from  bia  aim. 

bLtWBTtd,  ■■  Ynn  an  Ehir  panoD  we  were  locking  lor,"  S9 
man,  riubed  on  him  that  ho  wmi  iiruck  off  hll  inulo,  and  hji 
■cull  wu  apUt  that  hia  hiaini  weio  dnahed  on  tha  pivcmonl. 
Thi,  lunwl  bun  oier  anl  oii-r,  and  maiacred  Lim  Ihil  ba 
wu  Tor,  Hon  con)ple1«l,  doad,  A  jvonf  «i|uiiv,  a  Gonnan 
b, birth, who  had  been  hi*  papt, waj  murdaTed  with  him; 
aeeinf  hia  maitet  itnKk  to  the  ground,  ho  threw  himaelf  on 
hia  hod.  Id  protect  him,  but  in  vain,  and  he  auTered  fur  hia 
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back  by  the  bridle ;  bat  on  their  arrival  where  their  lord  lay, 
they  were  menaced  by  the  auau ina,  that  if  they  did  not  in- 
•tantly  depart  they  shonld  ihare  hii  fatf.  Seeing  their  lord 
had  been  thiu  baiely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the  hotel  of 
the  queen,  crying  out.  Murder !  Those  who  bad  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  tnm,  bawled  out,  Fire !  and  they  had  arranged 
their  plan  that  while  some  were  assassinatiag  the  duke, 
others  were  to  set  fire  to  tlieir  lodgings.  Some  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  the  rest  on  foot  made  off  as  they  could,  throw- 
ing behind  them  broken  glass  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to 
prevent  their  being  pursued. 

Report  said  that  many  of  them  went  the  back  way  to  the 
hotel  d'Artou,  to  their  master  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
eommanded  them  to  do  this  deed,  as  he  afterwards  publicly 
confessed,  to  inform  him  of  the  saceess  of  their  murder ;  when 
instantly  afterward  they  withdrew  to  places  of  safety. 

The  chief  of  these  assassins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  busi- 
ness, was  one  called  Rollet  d'Auetonville,  a  Norman,  whom 
the  duke  of  Orleans  had  a  little  before  deprived  of  hu  office 
of  commissioner  of  taxes,  which  the  king  had  given  to  him  at 
the  request  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy :  from  that  time  the 
said  Bollet  had  been  considering  how  he  could  revenge  him- 
self on  the  duke  of  Orleaiu.  His  other  accomplices  were 
William  Courtehenze  and  Seas  Coorteheuze,  before  men- 
tioned, from  the  country  of  Ouines,  John  de  la  Motte,  and 
othen,  to  the  amount  of  eij^teen. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  household  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
hearing  of  this  horrid  murder,  made  loud  complaints,  and 
with  great  crowds  of  nobles  and  others  hastened  to  the  fatal 
spot,  where  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His 
knights  and  esquires,  and  in  general  all  bis  dependants,  made 
grievous  lamentations,  seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  dis- 
figured. With  many  groans  they  raised  the  body  and  carried 
it  tu  the  hotel  of  the  lord  de  Sieux,  marshal  of  France,  which 
was  hard  by;  and  shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered 
with  a  white  pall,  and  conveyed  most  honorably  to  the 
Guillemins,  where  it  lay,  as  being  the  nearest  church  to  where 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 

Soon  afterward  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  princes, 
knights  and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  the 
only  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to 
tisit  the  body.  It  was  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  and  the 
monks  of  the  church,  with  all  the  late  duke's  household, 
watched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing  psalms  over 
it.  On  tlie  morrow  his  servants  found  the  hand  which  had 
been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  been 
scattered  over  the  street,  all  of  which  were  enclosed  in  a 
leaden  case  and  placed  by  the  coffin. 

The  whole  of  the  princes  who  were  at  Paris,  except  the 
king  and  his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes 
of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the 
counts  de  Nevers,  de  Clermont,  de  Venddme,  de  St.  Pol,  de 
Dammartin,  the  constable  of  France,  and  several  othen, 
having  assembled  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  nobles, 
and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  church  of  the  Guillemins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of 
the  late  duke's  household  took  tlie  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the 
church,  with  a  great  number  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the 
esquires  of  the  defunct.  On  each  side  of  the  body  were  in 
due  order,  uttering  groans  and  shedding  tears,  the  king  of 
Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bourbon,  each 
holding  a  comer  of  the  pall.  After  the  body  followed  the 
other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  ranks, 
recommending  his  soul  to  his  Creator;  and  tlius  they  pro- 
ceeded with  it  to  the  church  of  the  Celestines.  When  a  most 
solemn  service  had  been  performed,  the  body  was  interred  in 
a  beautiful  chapel  he  himself  had  founded  and  buth.  After 
the  service  all  the  princes,  and  others  who  had  attended  it, 
returned  to  their  homes. — Jfonstrdti,  voL  i.  p.  193. 


NoTB  53,  p.  91,  col.  ]. ~  IFJkM  the  Burgundian  faetum  JUied 

tkji»tT«tta 
WUk  carnage. 

About  four  o'clock  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  populace 
of  Paris  rose  to  the  amount  of  about  sixty  thousand,  fearing 
(as  they  said)  that  the  prisoners  would  be  set  at  liberty,  al- 
though the  new  provost  of  Paris  and  other  lords  assured  them 
to  the  contrary.  They  were  armed  with  old  mallets,  hatchets, 


staves,  and  other  disordorly  weapons,  and  paraded  through  thfl 
streets  shouting,  *^  Long  live  the  king  and  the  duke  of  fiur-       | 
gundy  !  *'  toward  the  different  prisons  in  Paris,  namely,  Uia       i 
Palace,  St.  Magloire,  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  the  Chatelrt, 
the  Temple,  and  to  other  places  wherein  any  prisouen  wt>t« 
confined.   They  (breed  open  all  their  doors,  and  killed  Chepier 
and  Chepiere,  with  the  wiiola  of  the  prisoners,  to  tho  amoant       \ 
of  sixteen  hundred  or  thereabouts,  the  principal  of  whom 
were  the  count  de  Armagnae,  constable  of  France,  ma<(«r 
Henry  de  Marie,  chancellor  to  tho  king,  the  bishops  of  Coa-       i 
tances,  of  Bayeux,  of  Evreux,  of  Senlis,  of  Saintes,  llio  count 
de  Grand-Pre,  Raymonnet  de  la  Guerre,  the  abbot  de  Sl 
Conille  de  Compiegne,  sir  Hector  de  Chartres,  sir  Enguernud 
de  Marcoignet,  Chariot  Poupart,  master  of  the  king's  ward- 
robe, the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  treaaury, 
and  in  general  all  they  could  find :  among  the  number  wero 
several  even  of  the  Burgundian  jiarty  confined  for  debt. 

In  this  massacre  several  women  were  killed,  and  left  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  put  to  death.    This  cruel  butchery 
lasted  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  dMT. 
Those  confined  in  the  grand  Chatelet,  having  arms,  defended 
themeelves  valiantly,  and  slow  many  of  the  populace ;  but  ou 
the  morrow  by  means  of  fire  and  smoke  they  were  conqneroil, 
and  tho  mob  made  many  of  tliera  leap  from  the  battlenwnlii  of 
the  towerS|  when  they  wore  received  on  the  points  of  the 
spears  of  those  in  the  streets,  and  cruelly  mangled.    At  this 
dreadful  business  were  present  the  new  provost  of  Paris,  nir 
John  de  Luxembourg,  the  lord  de    Fosseaux,  the  lord  do 
I'Isle-Adam,  the  vidamo  of  Amiens,  the  lord  de  Cbevrousf , 
the  lord  de  Chastellus,  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  James  de  liar- 
court,  sir  Emond  de  Lombers,  the  lord  d'Auxois,  and  otlicrs, 
to  the  amount  of  upward  of  a  thousand  combatants,  armed 
and  on  horseback,  ready  to  defend  the  murderers  should  tht^ro 
bfi  any  necessity.    Many  were  shocked  and  astonislied  at  such 
cruel  conduct;  but  they  dared  not  say  any  thing  cxcifpt, 
**  Well,  my  boys ! "    The  bodies  of  the  constable,  tho  chan- 
cellor, and  of  Raymonnet  de  la  Guerre  were  strip|ied  nak«*d^ 
tied  together  with  a  cord,  and  dragged  for  three  days  by  Uie 
blackguards  of  Paris  through  the  streets ;  the  body  of  thn 
constable  had  the  breadth  of  two  fingers  of  his  skin  cut  off 
crosswise,  like  to  a  bend  in  heraldry,  by  way  of  derisiuii : 
and  they  were  thus  publicly  exposed  quite  naked  to  the  si^ht 
of  all ;  on  the  fourth  day  they  were  dragged  out  of  Pane 
on  a  hurdle,  and  buried  with  the  others  in  a  ditch  called  la 
Louviere. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  lords  after  this  took  much  pains 
to  pacify  the  populace,  and  remonstrated  with  them,  that  thoy 
ought  to  allow  the  king's  justice  to  take  its  regular  course 
against  offenders,  they  would  not  desist,  but  went  in  gri'at 
crowds  to  the  houses  of  such  as  bad  favored  the  Annognac*, 
or  of  those  whom  they  disliked,  and  killed  tJiem  without 
mercy,  carrying  away  all  they  could  find.    In  these  ttm«»s  it 
was  enough  if  one  man  hated  another  at  Paris,  of  whatever 
rank  he  might  be,  Burgundian  or  not,  to  say,  "  There  go«>8  an 
Armagnae,"  and  he  was  instantly  put  to  death  without  further 
inquiry  being  made.  — Mmuitrdtty  vol.  v.  p^  90. 

To  add  to  the  tribulations  of  these  times  the  Parisians  agatin 
assembled  in  great  nomben,  as  they  had  before  dona,  and  went 
to  all  the  prisons  in  Paris,  broke  into  them,  and  put  to  death 
full  three  hundred  prisonen,  many  of  whom  bati  Ih*oq  con- 
fined there  since  the  last  butchery.    In  the  number  of  thoao 
murdered  were  sir  James  do  Mommo?,  and  sir   Louis  «t» 
Corail,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  with   many   nobles   an4 
churchmen.    They  then  wont  to  the  lower  court  of  tho  b.iu- 
tille  of  St.  Anthony,  and  demanded  that  six  prisonftrv,  whon 
they  named,  should  be  given  up  to  them,  or  they  would  Mttt^ck 
the  place:  in  fact,  they  be^an  to  pull  down  the  wall  of  t]!- 
gate,  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  lodged  near  th*i  b'«««- 
tille,  vexed  to  the  heart  at  such  proceedings,  to  avoid  M:or«r , 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  delivered  to  them,  if  aoy  of  tli».>ir 
leaders  vrould  promise  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  th; 
Chatelet  prison,  and  suffered  to  be  punished  accord iii|r  to  th*  ir 
deserts  by  the  king's  court  of  justice.    Upon  this  thoy  nil 
departed,  and  by  way  of  glossing  over  their  promiae,  they  ln>l 
the  prisoners  near  to  the  Chatelet,  when  they  put  tliitm  to 
death,  and  stripped  them  naked.    They  then  diviJiul   in\\t 
several  large  companies  and  paraded  tho  streets  of  Pari*,  vn- 
tering  the  houses  of  many  who  had  been  Anntt^naci,  p1iin-> 
dering  and  murdering  all  without  mercy.    In  tike  ma.nn«r  as 
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btffora,  when  thaj  met  anj  ponon  they  diiliked  ho  wu  tlain 
Insuntly }  aiid  their  principal  Icodor  was  Cappcluche,  the 
han^ao  of  th«  city  of  Paris. 

The  dake  of  Bwgondy,  alarmed  at  these  ixuarrectlons,  sent 
Ibf  some  of  th«  chief  eitiaoM,  with  whom  he  temoaatrated  on 
the  oooMquciicee  these  di«tiirbancee  might  have.  The  eiti- 
saae  •zcueed  themselves  from  betof  any  way  eonoemed,  and 
aaid  they  were  mneh  grieved  to  witness  them :  they  added, 
they  were  all  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  had  thns  risen  to  pillage 
the  more  wealthy ;  and  they  required  the  doke  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  employing  these  men  in  his  wars.  It  was  then 
proclaimed,  in  the  names  of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  should  tnmulto- 
ooaly  assemble,  nor  any  more  murders  or  pillage  take  place ; 
hat  that  such  as  had  of  late  risen  In  the  insurrection  should 
prepare  themeolves  to  march  to  the  sieges  of  Montlehery  and 
liafrx>uflel,  now  held  by  the  king's  enemies.  The  commonalty 
made  reply,  that  they  would  cheerfully  do  so  if  they  had 
proper  obtains  appointed  to  lead  them. 

Within  a  few  days,  to  avoid  similar  tumults  in  Paris,  six 
ChoQMmd  of  the  populace  were  sent  to  Montlehery  under  tho 
eottmaad  of  the  lord  de  Cohen,  sir  Walter  de  Roppes  and  sir 
Walter  BailUrt,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  at  arms,  and 
Btofie  of  cannon  and  ammunition  sufficient  for  a  siege.  These 
haifhts  led  them  to  Montlehery,  wbere  they  made  a  sharp 
attack  oo  tho  Daaphinois  within  the  castle. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy,  alter  their  departure,  arrested 
several  of  their  accomplices,  and  the  principal  movers  of  the 
late  msorrectaoo,  some  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded, 
othen  to  be  hanged  or  drowned  in  the  Seine ;  even  their 
leader  GappelDcht«,  the  hangman,  was  beheaded  in  the  mar- 
ket-^bee.  W*hen  news  of  this  was  carried  to  the  Parisians 
who  had  been  sent  to  Montlehery,  they  marched  back  to 
Paris  to  rajae  another  rebellion,  but  the  gates  were  closed 
agaistt  them,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the  siege. 

Monstrelety  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

To  what  IB  it  owing  that  four  centuries  should  have  made 
so  tttkie  difference  in  the  character  of  tho  Parisians  ? 


NoTS  M,p.91,eoL3.~ fiswiUrsfraoC 

To  4utaiU  Dampkhuf, 

'*Chmrlee,  to  despair  of  collecting  an  army  which  should 
dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  not  only  gave 
the  city  of  Orleans  for  lost,  but  began  to  entertain  a  very  dis- 
om)  proepeci  with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  his  affairs. 
He  saw  that  the  country  in  which  he  had  hitherto,  with  great 
difleiUty,  attbaieted,  would  be  laid  entirely  open  to  the  inva- 
•<«■  of  m  powetfbl  and  victorious  enemy,  and  ho  already 
eofeftaoMd  thoughts  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his 
fiorrot  into  lianguedoe  and  Dauphiny,  and  defending  himself 
u  leng'e*  poaeible  in  thoeo  remote  provinces.  But  itwaa 
ipftanaio  Ibv  this  good  prince,  that  as  he  lay  under  the  do- 
minifla  of  ths  fiur,  the  women  whom  he  consulted  had  the 
spirM  to  OMppoft  his  sinking  tesolotion  in  this  desperate  ez- 
betnily.  Mary  of  Anjoa,  his  queen,  a  princess  of  great 
mmit  and  pnidenee,  vehemently  opposed  this  measura,  which 
she  CofwMvr  smid  diseounge  all  his  partiaans,  and  serve  as  a 
fiBcral  sign*!  tot  deserting  a  prince  who  seemed  himself  to 
docpur  of  •necessi:  his  mistress  too,  the  fair  Agnea  Sorel, 
wte  Uc^  in  Mitire  amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her 
iMMMSvaocaa.** — Hmm*, 

L'm^Mmmmrd  la  UU  Agnis  8ord,  Demoi$dU  ds  Ten- 
ds ce  Fritue,  d'a»oir  keametup  emUrihmi  d 
seOe  eeeasie*.  Om  Mfaii  est  AeeiMur  prtnci- 
ea  tmftt  d^wn  fHelrem  r^pwrti  par  8aml  Oefau, 
mkM  UifiA  ptrURti  F^trngoit  /.  d  Pkomneur  d$  uUe 

tpHivo 

tnu*  it  hmangt  U  i^kcmneur  U  mMttf 
Mm  eaui0  ^fojtf  ds  Fratue  recvuvrery 
Qm  re  ff*  p#a<  deddt$u  M  Omtrt  ouvrer 

QmmU  jyewMta,  es  him  divtt  lltrmiu.  —  P.  Datnd. 


amidst  their  delights.    I^et  him  taike  of  any  matters  of  state, 
he  shall  be  sent  to  tho  Maire.  —  De  StrrtM, 

Fuller  calls  this  race  "  a  chain  of  idle  kings,  well  linked 
together,  who  gave  themselves  over  to  pleasure  privately, 
never  coming  abroad,  but  onely  on  May-duy  thoy  showed 
themselves  to  the  people,  riding  in  a  chariot,  adorned  with 
flowers,  and  drawn  with  oxen,  «le«  eottsl,  ftai  good  tncMgk 
for  00  lazy  luggago."  —  ifeljr  If^arrs. 

Ceo  Roio  Meux  en  lomguo  iarbo  sjpesse, 

Em  lomgo  cAevenx,  enwx,  preoo*  turpreooOf 

De  tkaisneo  d'er  st  de  tarquano  gra»eiy 

Houio  doMo  wu  eker  en  IrieeipAs  c/soex, 

Uoefoio  Pom  oefommt  voir  en  pompe 

JSnjIsz  d'an  ford  pu  le  volgoiro  trowtpe.  —  Ronoard* 


5  »v«  M,  p.  SI,  oot  SL — On  a  Jlfof  memdif  dsc&*d  wifib  Jleiesrs. 

Oen  ID  this  first  race  you  shall  see  our  kings  but  once  a 
fMf « tho  first  day  of  May,  in  Iheir  chariots  deckt  with  flowres 
«i^  grewiv,  and  dmwn  by  four  oxen.  Whoso  hath  occasion 
to  HcaA  whh  them  let  him  seeke  them  in  their  chambers, 


NoTX  56,  p.  91,  col.  9.  —  jfnd  tkeoe  Umg  lotko  witt  not  dio- 

grace  tkeo  then. 

Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  kinga  in  the  first  ages  of  tlie 
French  monarchy.  When  Fredegonda  had  murthered  Clovis 
and  thrown  him  into  the  river,  the  fishermen  who  found  his 
body  know  it  by  the  long  hair.  —  JVcxsrey. 

At  a  later  period  the  custom  seems  to  have  become  genenl. 
Pasquier  says,  **  Isre  do  men  jsnne  uago  nnl  n*eslott  tonduyfor* 
leo  mouuo.  MvitU  par  mooadvontmre  f««  le  rsy  FraHfoio  pro- 
wier  do  eo  nem,  ogimrt  csl^  forttutemeai  bUooi  d  la  teoU  d^nn 
fitea,  per  to  eapkamo  Ler/ev,  stsnr  de  Mamtgvtunerfff  loo  wudo- 
eimofmroat  d*advio  do  la  toadre*  Dopuio  U  ne  porta  plmo  longo 
ekeveaXf  ootaat  le  premier  do  noo  rojfSf  pttparimoiniotreaugnro 
degonera  de  eeoto  9onoraUo  anoiomneU,  8nr  sen  aempU^  leo 
prineeo  premierememt,  paio  loo  gotdUAommeOj  otfimoiemaA  tons 
Ue  oubjeeto  oe  vombureoifonaor,  il  no  Jot  poo  fue  leo  Preotreo  n« 
«e  aifwsenf  d«  eesCe  perCisL  Surlaptefgrmids  perCisdnr^ne 
de  JVaa^oispronter,  el  dsoanC,  cAocnn  portett  longns  cAevsInre, 
ot  barko  raOf  oil  nmmtomml  cAoncn  eot  tendn,  ft  parte  league 
harbe,**  

NoTK  57,  p.  99,  col.  1.  —  7^  monflsd  cotm  wemu  te  tho  made 

rfhottvoa, 

Le  Vieeomte  do  ^flwbonne  y  pirit  aussi,  et  porta  la  peine  de  ea 
timMtOf  fva  aoeU  eti  une  dee prineipaUo  caasesde  la  perte  de  la 
battaiUe.  Le  due  de  Betfort  aiant  fak  ckereker  son  eorpa^  le 
JU  iearteUr  et  pendre  d  un  gibet^  paru  qu'U  paoeoit  pour  avoir 
eti  eompiico  da  la  merf  dn  due  do  Bourgogno, — P.  DonieL 


NoTS  58,  p.  99,  col.  1.  -- SretagneU  unfaiAful  ekitf 

Leaguee  with  my/ses,  and  AieAement,  dec 

Richemont  has  left  an  honorable  name,  though  he  tied  a 
prime  minister  up  in  a  sack  and  threw  him  into  the  river. 
For  this  he  had  a  royal  precedent  in  our  king  John,  but 
Richemont  did  openly  what  the  monarch  did  in  the  dark,  and 
there  is  some  difference  between  a  murderer  and  an  execu- 
tioner, even  though  tho  executioner  be  a  volunteer.  **  Jl 
m&rUa  ea  grace  (says  Daniel), par  lessrrviecf  fv'tl  rendit  on  ret 
eonire  leo  JtngUnOf  malgri  u  prineo  aiAnc.  II fat  un  des  prin- 
dpaux  auteuro  de  la  riformo  do  la  wUiu  Frangoioe^  qui  pro- 
duisit  la  tranquilUti  de  la  France  et  loe  grande  vietoireo  dont  tUe 
fuA  euivie.  L^autoriU  qu*U  acoit  par  m  i^arge  do  eoan^adle, 
joinU  d  eafermeU  najtureUff  lui  dartna  moyen  de  tenir  la  main  d 
Poboervaden  doe  ardonnaneoe  pubUoio  par  le  rot  pour  la  disci- 
pline miUtaire ;  et  leo  exompUo  de  eiviriU  qu^UJit  d  eet  igard^ 
htifirent  donner  le  eumom  de  juotider,  Etant  dovenu  due  do 
Bretagno,  quclques  Sdgneure  do  ea  Cour  lui  conoeiJUrent  de  »e 
dinuttre  do  m  charge  de  eonnitablCf  eomme  d*une  digniti  qui 
etoil  au  deonauo  de  luL  II  no  la  voulut  paoj  H  U  faiooil  porter 
decant  lui  deux  ipieo^  Pune  la  poinU  en  haut^  en  qualiti  de  due 
de  BretagnCf  et  Pautre  done  Ufourrtau  le  pointe  en  baSy  eomme 
eonnitable  de  France.  Son  motive  pour  conoerver  la  charge  do 
connAaUCt  doitj  dieoit  il  d*hanorer  dano  ea  ririlltue  une  charge 
qui  PavoU  honori  lui-mime  dans  un  hge  mains  oxanci.  On  le 
pout  compter  au  nombre  des  plus  grands  capitaines  que  la  France 
ait  eus  d  son  oorvice.  Jl  avoit  beaueoap  de  reUgioUj  U  etoit 
liberal,  anindairr,  bicnfaisanty  et  on  n<  pout  guires  lui  reprocher 
quo  la  hauteur  et  la  violence,  dont  il  usa  envere  Us  treis 
ministres." 


\ 
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NoTX  59,  p.  92,  col.  9.  —  WeU  miglU  the  EmgUsk  wcf. 

Yet  in  tite  preceding  year  I4S28,  the  Engliib  women  had 
concerned  theraielTe*  vomewhat  cttrioualy  in  the  affain  of 
their  rulen.  "  There  waa  one  Mistria  Stokea  with  divon 
othera  atout  women  of  London,  of  good  reckoning,  well-ap- 
parelled,  came  openly  to  the  upper  pttrliament,  and  delivered 
letten  U>  the  duke  of  Glocester,  and  to  the  archbiahopa,  and 
to  the  other  lords  there  preaent,  containing  matter  of  rebuke 
anJ  abarp  reprehenaion  of  the  duke  of  Gloceater,  becauoe  he 
would  not  deliver  liis  wife  Jaqueline  out  of  her  grievoua  im- 
prisonment, being  then  held  prisoner  by  the  dnke  of  Bur- 
j^nily,  suffering  her  there  to  remain  ao  unkindly,  and  for  hia 
public  keeping  by  him  another  odnltreaae,  contrary  to  the  law 
'of  God,  and  the  honourable  eatate  of  matrimony." —  SUntt. 


NoTK  60,  p.  99,  col.  9.  —  Slujbced  Aer  eya  ra  CkarUs, 

Of  this  I  may  aay  with  Scudery, 

O  merveiUe  taUmnanU,  et  d^fieilt  d  eroire!  — 
Mttis  we  nouM  rapporUnu  surlafoiide  PHlsUrire. 

AUuiCt  L.  9. 

The  matter  (aays  De  Serrea)  waa  found  ridiculous  both  by  the 
king  and  hia  councell,  yet  must  they  make  some  triall.  The 
king  takea  upon  him  the  habit  of  a  countriman  to  be  disguised : 
this  maid  (being  brought  into  the  chamber)  goes  directly  to 
the  king  in  this  attire,  and  salutes  him  wUh  so  modest  a  emtn^ 
tenoHcej  aa  if  eke  had  been  Wed  up  in  court  all  her  life.  They 
telling  her  that  she  waa  mistaken,  she  assured  them  it  was 
the  king,  although  she  had  never  aeene  him.  She  begins  to 
deliver  unto  him  this  new  charge,  which,  she  sayea,  she  had 
received  from  the  God  of  Heaven }  ao  aa  she  turned  the  eyea 
and  minda  of  all  men  upon  her." 

Ce  prince  prit  eiprie  ee  jour-Id  un  hahii  foH  simple^  et  se 
nitm  eane  dutinetion  done  la  foule  dee  eourtiiane.  La  fiiU  entra 
dan*  la  ehambre  eane  pardUre  aueunemeni  itonnie,  et  fuoiqu' 
eUe  »'  edtjamaie  vu  le  roiy  elle  ltd  addreeea  la  parole^  et  lid  dH 
d'un  tonferme,  que  Dieu  Penvoyoit  pour  le  «e«mn>,  pourfure 
lever  le  eiige  d'Orleane,  et  U  condaire  d  Reims  pour  y  lira 
sacre.  EUe  Vassura  que  les  Anglais  seroient  chased  du  Rof- 
aarna,  M  911c  e*iU  ne  le  quiUoient  au  jtZtUdt,  Uleur  en  prendroU 
ma^  —  P.  Daniel.  

NoT«  61,  p.  99,  col.  9.  —  Crown  thee  anointed  king. 

The  anointing  waa  a  ceremony  of  much  political  and  mys- 
tical iroportinoe.  "  King  Henry  IH.  of  England,  being  de- 
sirous to  know  what  waa  wrought  in  a  king  by  his  unction, 
consulted  by  letter  about  it  with  that  groat  acholler  of  the  ago 
Robert  Grosdetest  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  answered  him 
thus:  — *QHod  antem  in  fine  lUerm  veetr^  nobis  mandas- 
tiSf  videlicet  quod  intimaremus  quid  unetionis  sacramentum 
videalur  adjicere  regim  dignitatis  cum  muUi  eint  reges  qm 
HuUalenus  unetionis  munera  decerenturt  non  est  nostrm  modidta- 
tis  complore  hoe.  7*aaMx  non  ignoramus  quod  regalis  inunetio 
signum  estprerogaJUwe  susceptionie  sep^formis  doni  Saeralissi- 
mi  FneumatiSf  quod  septifarmi  muuere  tenetur  rez  inunetus 
prteeaunentius  non  unctis  regibus  omnes  regias  et  regiminis  sui 
acUones  dirigere ;  ut  videlicet  non  communiter  eed  eminentir  el 
heroiei  done  Timoris  a«priind,  rt  deinceps,  quantum  m  ipeo  est, 
suo  regimini  subjeetes^  ab  omni  cokibeat  illicito ;  done  Pietatis 
defendat  suhveniat  et  subveniri  faciat  vidua ^  pupiUoy  et  genera- 
liter  omni  oppresse ;  done  Scientie  legee  justas  ad  regnumjusti 
rerendum  ponatj  pesitae  ebeervet  et  obsercari  faciat y  erroneas 
destruat ;  dono  Fortitudinis  omnia  rfgno  adversantia  repellat  et 
pro  ealute  reipublico)  mortem  non  timeat.  Ad  pradleta  aytem 
prarellenter  agenda  dono  Concilii  decoretur,  quo  artificiaUtir  et 
ecientifici  orio  hujus  mundi  aensibilis  edoeetur ;  deinde  dono  Iii- 
tcllectus,  quo  cmtus  Angelici  ordo  dinoscitur.  Tandem  wrrd 
dono  Snpienti«,  quo  ad  dUueidam  cegnitionem  Dei  ptrUngitur, 
ut  ad  exemplar  ordinis  mundi  et  ordinis  angelici  secundum  leges 
aternas  in  telema  Dei  nUione  deseriptasy  qu^ua  regit  unive^ei- 
tatem  ereotitrtf,  rempublicam  sibi  subjectam  ordinabiliter  regat 
tandem  et  ipse.  Adjieit  igitur  regiat  dignitati  un^ionis  eaera- 
mentum  quod  res  unetus  pra  eateris  in  euo  gmere  drbet^  ut 
pnetactum  est,  ex  septtformi  Spiritus  munerej  in  omnibus  suia 
regiminis  a^bus,  virtutibus  divinis  el  keroicis  poUerr.^^ 

"  And  some  other  have  conceived  this  anointin»  of  such 
efficacy,  that,  as  in  baptisme  all  former  sinnes  are  woshtaway, 


ao  nUo  by  thia  unction,  aa  we  aee  in  that  of  Folyenctos  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  wbo  doubted  not  bot  that  the 
emperor  John  Tzimiacea  waa  cleerd,  before  Uvaven,  of  tfaa 
death  of  Phocaa,  thro'  hia  being  anointed  emperor." 

Selden^e  1\des  of  Honor, 

The  legend  of  the  Ampulla  mode  thia  ceremony  peculiarly 
important  in  France.  I  quote  the  miracle  from  Deamaresu. 
Clovia  ia  00  hia  kneea  waiting  to  be  anointed  by  St.  Remigius. 

Cependant  le  prelat  attend  les  kuilss  saintes. 

Un  Diaere  les  porter  etfait  itm  vain  ^gbfrt ; 

La  fouls  impenetrable  empeseke  sem  aherd. 

Du  Ponttfe  saeri  la  douce  impatisnaei 

Dee  mains  et  de  la  voie  veut  en  vain  qu*U  a*  awmee, 

JVW  ne  peut  lUvucr,  par  la  force  dee  bras, 

De  tout  de  corps  preseei  VimmobUe  ramas. 

Ia  prince  huoMo,  d  genoux,  languissoU  dans  PaUetUef 

Alere  qu*une  elarti  paroistplus  idatamtSy 

Estsi$a  tone  autresfeus  par  ea  vim  splandeur, 

Bl  ripand  dans  le  temple  une  divine  odeur. 

Dans  un  akr  Imminsux  nine  Colombo  voU, 

En  son  bee  de  coral  tsnant  unefiole. 

Elle  apporte  au  prdat  ee  vase  proeieaXf 

Plein  d'  u»  baume  sacri,  rare  preset  das  daax.  —  Clavt*. 

Guillermoa  Brito  aaya  that  the  devil  brake  the  viol  of  oil 
which  Remigius  held  in  hia  hand  ready  to  anoint  Clovia,  and 
that  the  oil  being  so  spilt,  he  obtained  by  prayer  a  anpply  of  it 
from  heaven.  —  Sddon. 


NoTc  69,  p.  93,  col.  9.  —  The  doetora  ^theologf- 

Cespartdes  ainsipar  elle  dietes,  la  fist  le  rof/  romtner  kono- 
rablement  en  son  togiSf  et  assemble  son  grand  conseU,  au  qnei 
fureni  plusieure  prOats,  chevaUers,  estnyers  et  ehtfs  ds  gurrrt^ 
aveeques  aueuns  docteurs  en  theologie  en  toix  ot  en  dscret,  qui 
tons  ensemble  adviserent  qu'elle  seroit  tnterrogui  par  tee  doc- 
tsars,  pour  easayer  si  en  die  se  trouveroit  etidente  raison  de 
pouvoir  aceompliree  qu^elle  diseiL  Mais  Us  docteurs  la  trots- 
rent  de  tant  kenneste  eontenanee,  et  lant  eage  en  se*  parkas,  qne 
Isur  revelation  faicte,  en  en  tient  tree  grand  cants. 

Divorses  interrogatume  lay  furent  f aides  par  ptusiaurs  doc- 
tsura  et  autres  gens  ds  grand  e»tat,  a  quay  die  respondit  mouU 
bisn,  d  par  especial  a  un  docteur  Jacobin,  qui  tuy  diet,  que  si 
Dieu  vouloit  que  les  Anglais  s^en  aBassent,  qu*iX  nefaUoit  point 
de  armes ;  a  quay  eUe  respondit,  qu*elte  ne  vouloit  que  peu  de 
gens  qui  combattroient,  et  Dieu  donneroit  la  victaire. 

History  of  the  Siege  of  Orleans.    TYoyeSf   I6SI. 

In  the  Oeda  Joanna  Oalhcse  of  VaUrandus  Varanius,  on«  of 
tlie  oounsellora  makes  a  apeech  of  seventy  lines   upon  tbe 
wickedneaa  of  women,  mentioning  Helen,  Beerahebn,  ^mit- 
omia,  Dalilah,  Messalina,  &c.,  aa  examples,    llio  council  are 
influenced  by  hia  opinion,  and  the  Maid,  to  prove  hor  miaaioo, 
challenges  any  one  of  them  io  a  single  combat. 
Q«A  ms  sCuftttiA,  qeA  me  UmitaU  noteiidm 
Credit  0  patres  1  armis  siforsitan,  inquit , 
Apta  minus  videar,  stricto  procurrere  ferro 
Annuits  ;  hac  nostri  sinl  prioM  perieula  mmrtaa. 
St  caique  vis  Canto  animo,  dsscondat  in  aqum 
Planieitm  pugnm ;  mihi  si  vidaria  cedaX 
Crtdite  victrici  i  noster  si  vieeril  hostis 
Compede  vineta  ^eam,  d  emnctte  simfaimla  ameUa, 


NoTs  63,  p.  93,  cnl.  9.  —  5(.  Agnes*  Chapei. 

Hone  vvginem  contigit  pascendo  peeora  in  saealla  quodam 
vUissiato,  ad  dedinaaidam  pluviam  obdormire  i  quo  in  tempore 
vua  est  se  rn  somnie  a  Deo^  qui  ee  iJli  ostenderat,  admanari, 
Jaeobue  PkHippue  Bergentensis  de  daris  muliaribus. 

Joanna  Oatliea  PueUa,  dum  ores  paseit,  tsmpeotata  eaasia  vn 
proziatMfN  saedlum  confugit,  ibi  obdormiens  liberandaa  Ctallue 
mandatam  dtvinitus  accspiL  —  Bemfinius. 

Herein*  nobiliaaima  JoannsB  Dare  Lotheringmtuigo  j^rdia^ 
nensis  PudUe  kisteria.  Authore  Joanne  Hordal  #ere»i«Mi« 
dude  Letharingm  consiliario.    PeKts-JUusoi.    1619. 


NoTK  M,  p.  93,  col.  9. — ....  Saint  Agnes  stood 
Before  mme  eyes,  mdk  and  so  beautiful 
As  Khen,  amid  the  house  ifmckedness, 
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n^  Ftwer  vtkom  vUk  sadkfervtni  Ume  ak*  terved 
VtiTd  her  mt&  gtery. 


iMMgjKusjuda  »am  nmdam  ud  lupanar  perirakijuMit,  At  ubi 
kevim.  i«r/*  vttuhu  txttim  e«t|  tUUim  cruic  totula,  tantam 
etpdli*  dSMtitnttm  ejus  divinm  gratia  concesnl,  tU  MdiuMtiUnum 
jhmbmgf  fVAM  vesUbus  Ccrta  vidtratur.  Jutrogretta  quidem 
Jifts  larp^wikm*  Uatm^  Jimgelum  Domini  prajtaratum 
iMt««f :  tarn  ««£  tmnto  lumine  perfudUf  ut  prw  magnitmdnu 
spttadprut,  m  ntmin*  tmupte*  potatt. 

Tlift  «&itUmalioa  of  St.  Afne*  at  the  itake  •houM  not  bo 
oxutied  b«i«.  **  Then  Afiiei,  in  the  midikt  of  the  flamef , 
•tretehinjp  out  her  band*,  ptajed  anto  the  Lord,  uying,  *  I 
bless  thee,  O  Almighty  Father !  who  permitteit  me  to  come 
uato  thee  fearleas  evnn  in  the  flame*.  For  behold !  what  I 
hav<»  beliered,  I  aeo  ;  what  I  have  hoped,  I  poneas ;  what  I 
hare  deemti,  I  embrace.  Therefore  I  confess  thee  with 
Of  lips,  I  desire  thee  with  my  heart,  with  my  inmost 
•atraibi ;  I  come  to  thee,  the  living  and  the  true  God !  '* 
The  vhdle  passage,  as  it  stands  in  the  Jicta  Saaetoritm,  is  very 
fins.  T\t»e  Ficortiur  JUpawnu  aemiiM,  jujvit  m  coiupeetM  om- 
aiaJH  igmtm  ctpiaa*m  acesM^t,  st  m  MSi^ncsi  eampracepUj^Uari 
lA.  Qaed  tmmfmiBMl  tsqifeCiMi,  sCaCiai  m  tbuu  partes 
«iisC  JiMsmr,  et  kine  atqus  Wine  ssdUiosos  poputos  exure- 
leat,  tf^fwm  eultm  B.  Jignen  penitiu  in  nulla  eontittgebat  tncen- 
duM,  Bs  magis  hoc  nam  vbiutAus  divimiSt  ssd  maltjlcns 
dfpBt»^USf  dmhant  frtmitus  imCer  m  pop/uU^  sC  i^JlnUos  etamores 
td  t^mm»  TNiKC  B.  Agnss  expendens  moMMs  wuas  in  medio 
tgms  ku  verbis  arelieaeai  fudit  ad  DomimuM  i  Omnipatens, 
odsmdM,  eetoulct,  trestenis,  Pater  Domini  noetri  Jesu  Cfcrutj, 
hmmii£9  te  fda  perfiimm  (««ai  nnigenitHM  ««««■  mm«r  homi- 
■m  sMpisTMs  «f  tfureitias  didboli  impoUuta  transivi*  Ecu  et 
mane  p«*  ti^riritaua  Ssaudnm  rare  e^esli  perfusa  sum }  foeus 
jmstnme  wwrHmr^/Umm^  dividiinrt  st  ardor  ineendii  kujus  ad 
mo  a  fsaiss  aMiwtrater,  r^fl^nditar.  Benedico  te  pater  omoi- 
pol—»»  qui  etiacB  per  llammas,  intrepidam  me  ad  to  venire 
pfraiiilia,  Eoee  jam  quod  credidi  video,  qnod  speravi  jam 
l««*ei,  t^mod  ettDcnpivi  eompleetor.  Te  igitur  labiis  confiteor, 
^  esfil*,  le  toCie  viaoeribiu  coneapisco.  £cce  ad  te  venio 
^tnm  M  vemm  Ueam  I 

JSeta  SancU  torn,  iu  p.  350,  Jan.  91. 
FHa  &  AgnOis.  AtuL  &  Ambresio. 

Ttiey  havci  a  legend  in  Cornwall  that  St.  Agnes  **  escaped 
ool  of  the  priaoD  at  Rome,  and  taking  shipping,  landed  at  St 
Pkran  Arwothall,  from  whence  she  travelled  on  foot  to  what 
i*  now  hat  own  pariah.  Bat  being  several  times  tempted  by 
the  Devil  on  her  way,  as  often  as  she  tamed  about  to  rebuke 
him,  she  tofned  Mm  into  a  stone,  and  indeed  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Downs,  between  St.  Piran  and  St.  Agnes, 
srcvrul  large  moor  stones,  pitched  on  end,  in  a  straight  line, 
a(«nit  a  f|oarter  of  a  mile  distant  one  from  the  other,  donhtless 
HM  there  00  some  remarkable  account."  There  lived  then 
m  thai  p«rt  of  the  coantry  a  famoos  VFr^k  or  Giant,  by  name 
Bsittef ,  of  thai  tik.  He  got  bold  of  the  Saint,  and  obliged  hor 
to  father  up  the  stones  on  his  domain  ;  she  carried  them  in 
Xkn*  aprvs^folla  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  made  with  tliem 
liinc  great  heaps,  from  which  the  hill  is  now  called,  some- 
time* Came  Bmaich,  sometimrs  St.  Agnes'  Beacon.  At  lost 
IhM  O'rant  or  ffratk  attempted  to  aedoce  her  ;  she  pretended 
l<»  >ieM,  provided  he  would  fill  a  hole  which  she  showed  him 
« Ith  bie  blnad :  he  agreed  to  this,  not  knowing  that  the  bol? 
•^>«^  into  the  sea }  she  thus  cunningly  bled  him  to  duath, 
a%4  tbea  tumbled  him  over  the  clifT.  This  they  still  coll  the 
irr«tk*x  Hole.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  ciiflT,  nut  far  from  St. 
Axor-*'  chapel  and  well ;  and,  enlarging  as  it  goes  down%rard, 
o^«e  ifilo  a  cave  fretted-in  by  the  sea,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  rtone,  streaked  all  over  with  bright  red  streaks  like 
imifOdL  Afl«r  this  she  lived  some  time  here,  and  then  died, 
Urv^  ftf%l  buill  her  chapel  and  her  well.  The  water  of  this 
well  !•  ence«tte«it ;  and  the  pavement,  they  toll  you,  is  colored 
wt«h  her  own  blood,  and  the  more  you  rub  it,  the  more  it 
•^««« — •ttrh  beiof,  indeed,  the  natnre  of  the  stone.  She 
^kv«iss)>  1*11  th«  mark  of  her  foot  on  a  rock,  not  fur  from  it, 
ftnll  ufletl  St.  Agnes*  foot,  which  they  tell  you  will  fit  a  foot 
«r  «»>  aw ;  and  indeed  it  hi  large  onoush  so  to  do.  These 
•H«ki«li  •tmtes  raitsed  a  great  rn^nrt  bore  in  former  days,  and 
•«i«r  «a»vft  Ai»  prolMided  to  Iwve  bei*n  done  by  the  water  of 
ilsi  wen,  so  Meat  by  her  miraculous  blood."  —  Po2tf>Aele'« 
ISH^  of  CWnW40,  i.  176-7 —  N. 


St.  Agnes,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret,  were  the  saints 
more  particularly  reverenced  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 


NoTX  65,  p.  34  col.  1.  —  Wias  aiknee  to  my  eonl 

Through  the  scene  are  fiiintly  heard 
Sounds  that  are  silence  to  the  mind. 

CMartts  Lloyd, 

NoTS  68,  p.  S6,  coL  1. — Effaced  the  hanberVs  honorable  marks, 

J^/in  d^empicker  les  impresstons  que  ce  troUUs  de  fer  devtdt 
aisser  sur  la  pcoa,  on  avait  soia  de  se  maidasser  en  dessous. 
Malgri  ees  prteantiens  eependant  ii  en  laiseait  encore  t  ees  mar- 
ques e*appdlaient,  camois,  et  en  Us  faisait  dispareAtre  par  le 
AoML  —  Le  Orand,  

NoTX  67,  p. 96,  ool  1. —  TTienbo»*d  kerto  the  swerd  of  eear- 

tjprdom. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  St.  Katharine,  princess  of  Alexandria, 
whose  story  has  been  pictured  upon  sign-posts  and  in  churches, 
but  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  in  this  country  longer 
by  the  ale-house  than  by  the  altar.  The  moat  extravagunt 
perhaps  of  Dryden's  plays  is  upon  this  subject.  In  the  brst 
edition,  I  had,  ignorantly,  represented  Katharine  as  dying 
upon  the  wheel,  and  the  description  of  her  sufferings  was  far 
too  minute.  Dryden  has  committed  the  last  fault  in  a  far 
greater  degree ;  the  old  martyrologies  particularize  no  cruelties 
more  revolting  to  the  reader  than  he  has  detailed  in  the  speech 
of  Maximin  when  he  orders  her  to  execution. 

From  a  passage  in  the  Jerusalem  Conquistada  it  should  seem 
that  SL  Katharine  was  miraculously  betrothed  to  her  heavenly 
spouse.  As  the  crusaders  approach  Jerusalem,  they  visit  the 
holy  places  on  their  way ; 

QHa/  visita  el  lugar  con  Uanto  tiemo, 
Donde  la  kermosa  virgen  Caterina 

Se  despose  eon  el  Eitposo  steme. 
La  Angeliea  Rachel  siendo  madrina  ,* 

Aqud  EsposOf  qtu  el  nevado  inviemo 
8e  eubrio  eon  esearcka  matainia. 

El  que  tiene  tos  ojos  de  palomas 

Tdel  labio  de  lirie  vierte  aromas.  —  Lope  de  Vegeu 

The  marginal  note  adds  La  Fhrgen  fue  Madrina  en  los  despo 
ries  de  Caterina  y  Ckristo, 

Of  St.  Morgaret,  the  other  favorite  Saint  of  the  Maid,  I 
find  recorded  by  Bergomensis,  that  she  called  the  pagan 
Pivfoct  an  impudent  dog,  that  she  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  a  horrible  dragon  swallowed  her,  that  she  crossed  her- 
self, o{Km  which  the  dragon  immediately  burst  and  she  came 
out  safe,  snd  that  she  saw  the  devil  standing  in  the  corner 
like  a  black  man,  and  seized  him  and  threw  him  down. 

Absurd  as  this  legend  is,  it  once  occasioned  a  very  extra- 
ordinary murder.  A  young  Lombard,  after  hearing  it,  prayed 
so  earnestly  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting  with  the  devil  like 
St.  Margaret,  that  he  went  into  the  fields  in  full  expectation 
that  his  desire  would  be  gratified.  A  hideous  old  dumb 
woman  came  by:  he  mistook  her  for  the  tempter;  her  in- 
articulate noises  confirmed  him  in  this  opinion,  and  he  knocked 
her  down  and  trampled  upon  her.  The  poor  wretch  died  of 
her  bruises  ;  but  a  miracle  was  wrought  to  save  her  murderer, 
in  ooniiiderotion  that  his  madness  was  a  pious  madness,  and 
before  she  died,  she  spoke  to  excnno  the  mistake.  This  tale 
is  told  in  that  strange  collection  of  ludicrous  stories  upon  rn- 
ligious  subjects,  the  Pia  HUaria,  The  authority  leferred  to 
is  Pur.  Rauaani  SisL  lib.  35. 


NoTK  68,  p.  96,  ooL  iL  —  TTu  sacred  sword, 

PusUa  petiit  gladiumf  quem  divinitus  uti  aiebaty  ertU  facta 
eertior  in  temflo  ditus  Catherintt  in  ThironibuSf  itUer  antiqua 
danaria  pendere.  Miratus  CaroluSy  gladium  inquiri,  ae  invm- 
tum  protinus  PudUe  affrrrijussit.  —  Polydore  Virgil. 

Boland,  or  rather  Orlando,  for  it  is  Ariosto  who  has  im- 
mortalized him,  was  buried  with  Durindana  at  his  side,  and 
his  horn  Olifant  at  his  feet.  Cbarlemain  also  had  his  good 
sword  Jityeuae  buried  with  him.  Ho  was  placed  in  his  sep- 
ulchre on  a  golden  throne,  crowned  and  habited  in  hu  iro 
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perial  robei,  though  a  eUiee  wax  next  hii  ikin ;  one  hand  held 
a  globe  of  gold,  the  other  rested  on  the  Gotpeis,  which  were 
lying  on  his  kneei.  His  shield  and  sceptre  were  hung  op- 
posite to  him,  on  the  side  of  the  sepulchre,  wliich  was  filled 
wttli  perfumes  and  spices,  and  then  closed.  Tiiona  was  buried 
with  the  Cid,  no  living  man  being  worthy  to  wield  that  sword 
with  which  the  Campeador,  even  after  death,  had  triumphed  i 
and  which  had  been  miraculously  half  drawn  from  the  soabbaid 
to  avenge  the  insult  offered  by  a  Jew  to  his  corpse. 


NoTS  G9,  p.  S6,  col.  3.  —  TTkeff  partook  tJufeaM. 

CetU  driaunue  dui  let  grand*  t'oMnom^axi.  am  ten  dm  eor^  am 
an  oon  d*m»e  €loeke  t  comtmmt  qui  subsiMoauondoMO  Uoeomvoao 
ft  les  mauoms  apuUmUOf  pour  ammommtor  U  comvert  tt  U  dlnor, 
Aprig  le  aervieo  da  vioa^M,  e*Mtrd-4ir«j  apris  u  gmo  noma  ap^ 
petUnu  «mtrio»,  rdti  et  emtremeU,  o» oortail  do uMe pouroelaotr 
lot  mains  mne  seeondefoiaf  comme  ehet  le  Romauu  de  qui  par&U 
itre  vemi  eet  usage,  Lee  donuetiqmet  deeeervaitml  pendant  ce 
Urns  {  He  etdevaient  «»e  dee  nappee  el  apportaient  lee  eonfUmree 
(jqu*on  nonunait  opices)  et  lee  vine  eawpoeie.  A  ee  momentffail 
pomr  la  gtdeU^  comMongaieni  lee  devie  plaieane  etjayemzpropee^ 
ear  done  ee  bon  vieax  tenu  en  aimait  beameemp  de  rire.  (PetaU 
alore  que  lee  nUnitnere  venoient  rieiler  lemrs  /oWoiiz,  lereqm^on 
admeUaU  lemr  prieenee, — Le  Orand, 


NoTB  70,  p.  26,  col.  2.  —  Or  luecioue  toUk  metkeglin  mtngled  rick, 

II  y  avail  plueieure  eortes  de  tee  vine  priparie  qm^on  eervait 
aprie  lee  viandee,  1.  Lee  Vins  cults,  qmi  eonl  encore  en  meage 
dans  quelqmee  provincee,  el  qui  ont  eoneervi  le  m^sm  110111.  9. 
CsHX  amxqmde  on  ofoutaU  le  erne  de  qnelque  fnutf  tela  que  le 
Mor6, /aiC  aose  dm  jua  de  mftre.  3.  Ceux  qm*on  aeeaieonnail 
ttvee  da  viid,  eomme  le  Seetnt^leMcdonf^e.  4.  Ceux  oii  fen 
fttieaU  infueer  dee  planlee  m^dianalee  <m  aromatigueey  et  qui 
prenaient  leur  nam  de  cee  plaeteef  Vins  d'Absinthe,  de  Myrthe, 
d'Alo^s,  &,c.  Le  Roman  de  Florimont  le*  apptUe  Vins  berbex. 
&  £1^  eeux  dans  Uequela^  outre  le  mielf  U  entrait  de*  epieie. 
On  appelUdt  cee  demiers  da  hmh  giniral  de  Piroons.  CiUnad 
le*  plus  estbnis  de  tous.  ^os  amteure  n'enparlent  q»*avec  diUus, 
n  «0t  vuinqui  qudque  ehoee  d  nne  file  oudmn  repas^  si  en  ii*y 
e9A  poi$U  servi  da,  PimaU  .*  et  Pan  on  donnail  nume  amt  moines 
dans  les  cauven*  d  eertiune  joure  de  Vannie,  —  Le  Orand. 


NoTX  71,  p.  28,  col.  2.  >- 

CfConwaO. 

Bir  Tristram  dn  Lyooes. 


the  foutk 


Note  72,  p.  27,  coL  1.  — ami  he  wAo  etrmek 


The  doloroma  stroke. 


Sir  Balin  le  Bauvago. 


NoTX  73,  p.  27.  coL  l.—Like  that  divineH  Tuscan, 
Ariosto. 

NoTS  74,  p.  S7,  col.  2.  -^  Thorn  const  not  vitk  tkg  golden  keU 

put  en 
An  honoraUe  name, 

Du  proverbe  Bonne  renommee  vaui  mioiz  que  eehiture  doree, 
Lisant  un  arrest  anaen  qui  est  encores  pour  lejourd'hmy  inseri 
oiix  r^gistres  du  Chastelet  de  Paris^yestimajf  qu*en  ee  proverbe 
il  y  ttvoit  une  notable  enttenee^  et  mne  longue  andettnele  tout  en- 
semble. Car  par  arrest  qui  est  dii2B  de  Jiun  1430,  U  est  porli 
en  termee  expris  que  deffenses  eont  faites  d  toutes  ftmmss  amoU' 
reuses  J  filiee  de  joye^  ft  paiUardes  de  ne  porter  robbee  d  coUets  ne»- 
versn^  qut^les^  ne  cdnturee  doreee,  boutonniere  d  leure  ehaperonot 
sur  peine  de  eot^fisention  et  amemde^  et  que  Us  kmissiers  de  parlo- 
maif,  eommissairee  et  eergents  du  Chasttiet  qui  les  tromveroientj 
emssent  d  les  mener  prisannierea. 

Au  surplus  (je  diray  eeey  en  paesanl)  d  la  nuenne  volenti  que 
eeux  qui  donntrent  cest  arrest  euesent  toumi  la  ehanee,  et  que  non 
seulemsnt  cee  edntures  doreeSf  ains  en  toutes  autres  dorurest  ^ 
effiiquetSf  Us  eussent  fait  dejghues  d  toutes  femmes  d'honneur 
d^emperteTf  sur  peine  tCtstre  dselareee  putaine ;  ear  il  n'y  auroit 
point  plus  prompt  moyen  que  eestuy,  pour  bonnier  le  tuperflmkd 
el  bombance  des  darnM. — Pasquier. 


NoTB  75,  p.  93,  coL  1.  —  Ikmrne  mfseff, 

Heu  igitur  Janna  PuicdLa  virgo,  emm  magnam  gloriam  in 
armis  esset  adeplay  el  regnmm  Ftameormm  magnA  et  parte  dtper- 
dihuUf  e  nuudbme  Anglormm pugnando  eripuisseif  inswAJIortnte 
teUUe  eonstitutaj  non  soluen  se  moritmram,  sod  rt  genms  sua  mor- 


Hon  7^  p.  2B,  coL  1.  —  7%sre  is  apetk. 

There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knowetb,  and  which  tho  to)- 
tnre's  eye  hath  not  seen :  the  lion's  whelps  have  not  troddon 
it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed  by  it.  —  Jot,  ucTiii.  7, 8. 


NoTB  77,  p.  26,  coL  1.  —  As  tkey  did  hear  tke  Umd  alarum  bell 

"  In  sootli  the  estate  of  France  was  then  most  miserable. 
There  appeared  nothing  but  a  horrible  face,  confusion,  poverty, 
desolation,  solitarinesse  and  feare.  7*he  lean  and  ban;  la- 
bourers in  the  country  did  terrific  even  thoeves  themselvuf, 
who  had  nothing  left  them  to  spoile  but  the  earkaases  of  these 
poore  miserable  creatures,  wandering  up  and  dofvn  like  ghostes 
drawne  out  of  their  graves.  The  least  farmes  and  hamlfts 
wore  fortified  by  these  robbers,  English,  Bourguegnons  and 
French,  every  one  striving  to  do  his  worst :  all  men  of  war 
were  well  agrecrd  to  spoile  the  countryman  and  merchant. 
Even  the  eattelL,  aeemstomed  to  the  larume  beU,  the  eigne  of  the 
enemy^s  approacht  mfould  run  home  of  ^umsdoes  ^itkamt  any 
guide  bu  this  accustomed  misery,** 

This  is  the  perfect  description  of  those  timea,  taken  ont  of 
the  lamcntiitiotts  of  our  ancestors,  set  down  in  the  original, 
says  De  Sorres.  But  amidst  this  horrible  calamity,  God  did 
comfort  both  the  king  and  reolme,  for  about  the  eod  of  the 
yeere,  he  gave  Charles  a  goodly  sonne  by  queen  Mary  his 
wife."  

NoTX  78,  p.  28,  col.  2.  —  Woe  as  a  pUgrim, 

O  my  people,  hear  my  word :  make  you  ready  to  the  battle, 
and  in  those  evils,  be  even  as  pilgrinu  upon  tha  oaith.— 
2  Eadras,  zvi.  40. 

NoTi  79,  p.  28,  60L  &  —  ObsC  the  weak  natmre  4^/ 

Let  go  from  thee  mortal  thoughts,  east  away  the  burdens  of 
man,  put  off  now  the  weak  nature, 

And  set  aside  the  thoughts  that  are  most  heavy  unto  thee, 
and  baste  tliee  to  flee  from  these  times.  —  2  £stfra«,  ziv.  14, 15. 


NoTS  80,  p.  29,  col.  2.  —  IVorthy  a  happier^  not  a  better  lovt, 
Digna  minms  aoMro,  non  nuUore  vtro.  —  OvitL 


Note  81,  p.  Si9,  coL  S.— jffiul  Immsl  put  away  all  marUd 

thoughts. 
—9  EedraSf  ur,  14. 

NoTB  82,  p.  31,  col.  I.  —  Jtuin  rush*d  round  ma, 

"  To  succeed  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  Englbh  first  so* 
cured  the  neighboring  places,  which  might  olhcrwiae  have 
annoyed  the  besiegers.  The  months  of  August  and  8cptoni(>cr 
were  spent  in  this  work.  During  that  space  they  took  Mchun, 
Baugenei,  Gergeau,  Clery,  Sully,  Jenville,  and  somrt  other 
small  towns,  and  at  last  appeared  before  Orleans  on  the  12th 
of  October." — Bapin, 

NoTB  83,  p.  31,  col.  2.  —  Soon  sadden*d  Orleana, 

"The  French  king  used  every  ex|»odient  to  supply  Ibr  city 
with  a  garrison  and  provisions,  and  enable  it  to  maintain  a 
long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Gaucoor,  a  brave  and 
experienced  captain,  was  appointed  governor.  Many  ofl^cors 
of  distinction  threw  themselves  into  the  place.  The  troops 
which  they  conducted  were  inured  to  war,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  obstinate  resistance:  nndevcn  the 
inhabitants,  disciplined  by  the  long  continuanc*  of  hostilities, 
were  well  qualifie<)  in  their  own  defence,  to  second  the  «?  (forte 
of  the  most  veteran  forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  uc^re 
turned  towards  tliis  scene ;  where,  it  was  reosonalily  sup- 
posed, the  French  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for  maint«4i>- 


faif  (Im  inimpmadanet  of  their  nonarchy,  and  tbo  rifhu  of  their 
Mveteiga*" — ITum§  

5orB  84,  p.  31y  col.  2.  —  TAc  Sire  ChapdU, 

Thft  title  was  not  diaerijiuoately  need  by  the  Freaeb. 
Chapelle  it  eometimee  ityled  U  ttrtj  and  ■omelimee  gerntSL- 
htmmt  tU  BtaMue,  by  Daaiei.  The  tame  title  wa«  applied  to 
tkt  AJini^ty,  aiid  to  prineeaj  sod  SoMen  obiervet  from 
Puqnier,  **  theee  ancient  barona  affected  rather  to  be  atiied 
by  the  oame  of  aire  than  baroo,  and  the  baroo  of  Coocy 
earned  to  thai  ptirpoae  thi«  rtthme  in  hia  device : 

J§  mt  Mua  nay  napniice  oiufi, 
Je  MU  U  atrf  d»  Omtcf ." 


KoTS  8Sk  p.  31,  col.  3.—  Can  nmr  wield  tJU  erueifa  tkat  hOU 

Hie  kaUo9«d  sword. 

**M  ih»  ereatioa  of  a  knight  of  Khodea  a  awoid,  with  a 
cztBM  for  the  hilt,  waa  delivered  to  him  in  token  that  hii  valor 
atnat  defend  raJigioo.  No  bastard  could  be  a  kaif  hi  hoapi- 
taU«r,  ffooi  %»hoae  order  that  of  Rhodea  waa  formed,  except 
a  baatani  to  a  prince,  there  being  honor  in  tlwt  diahonor, 
a»  Ihera  ic  Ugbt  in  the  very  ipota  of  the  moon." 

FuOer^sBuUrie^tke  Uebf  Wmr%, 


XoTS  66,  pu  31,  col.  &— .tfnd  CAoe  yvtnif  daJb. 

9(0TS  67,p.31,  eol.9.— XafltrejtAeaurria 

"  fn  tike  lata  warrea  in  France  between  king  Henry  the  fifth 
of  Engt«ad  and  Charlea  the  leventh  of  France,  the  French 
•rmie  bstng  in  diatreaae,  one  captain  La  Hire,  a  Frenclunan, 
waa  east  to  declare  onto  the  mid  French  king  the  eetate  and 
aCUrea  of  the  warre,  and  how  for  want  of  victoala,  money, 
and  other  neoeaaariee,  the  French  had  loet  diver*  townei  and 
^tailea  to  the  Eagltah.  The  French  king  being  dispoied  to 
Bie  hia  captaine  femiliarly,  ihewed  him  lueh  thinget  aa  liim- 
atir  w«a  delighted  in,  aa  hi*  building*,  hia  banquets,  faire 
ladies,  Ac,  and  then  asked  the  captaine  how  hee  liked  them ; 

*  Truat  ve,  air,'  quoth  the  captaine,  apeaking  bis  mind  freely, 

*  I  did  never  know  any  prince  that  more  delighted  himaelf 
with  hia  loaavSy  than  you  doe  with  youra.* " —  Sunce, 

*  X«  Hcrv  AmsM  im^  cAapelam  aafaa/  tl  dU  fa'tf  /ay  demicsC 
rahsalarteit  i  «(  Is  c^paAna  lay  d»t  qu*U  crnifeamet 
Le  Hire  /ay  re^pendit  f  a't/  a'aaroit  poa  Uimrf  car 
liffUmt  frvrnfUmemt  fntpper  ewr  Teaatwy,  et  qm*U  avmlfaiet  ee 
fat  gtne  40  gyuwre  nt  euceemttMU  de  fairt,  Et  lore  La  Hire  fit 
as  friere  d  Dun  m  dUamt  e»  sen  Gaaeaa,  Us  mauisjoiaetes  t  -— 

*  Z4ea,  jir  teprit  fac  ta  faces  a»jattrd^ku$  poar  La  IBre  autant 
faa  te  aamUrats  fac  La  Hire  fist  pomr  fay,  so  U  estsit  Dieu^  et 
fas tmfaatsm Ia  HurtJ*  —  ElU  audoit tres  biai prier  et  dire, 

Ckrymafms  s^u  titre,    Le  Braa  de  CManaetteSt  t.  i.  p.  109. 

Tbara  ia  an  English  epitaph,  borrowed  from  these  worda 
af  the  Fraoeh  e^ilain. 

KoTs  66,  p.  31,  col.  S.— tkasahtrbs  lay 

**  TUay  palled  down  all  the  moat  considerable  bulldinga  in 
the  subwha,  and  among  the  rest  twelve  churches  and  several 
memuieriea ;  that  the  English  might  not  make  use  of  them  in 
cairyis^  no  tha  aiege."  —  Rapiiu    MaastrsleL 


5«Tx  89,  p.  ai,  col.  1.— JWi  aiore  ike 

ktard. 


menj  viePs  note  was 


which  moat  frequently  served  fbr  an  accom- 
to  the  harp,  and  which  disputed  the  preifminence 
vtih  ft  ID  the  early  time*  of  music  in  France,  was  the  viol ; 
nad  inAaeil,  when  reduced  to  four  string*,  and  stript  of  the 
fn*a  wttb  whhsh  viols  of  all  kind*  seem  to  have  been  furnished 
i;l  Iha  Mlh  oaaiury,  it  still  holds  tbo  first  place  among  treble 
awiiMTriU.  under  the  denomination  of  violin. 

7\e  rial  play«d  with  a  bow,  and  wholly  different  fh)m  the 
Ti»J|«.  wiMM  tonea  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  a  wheel, 
9^iek»  tod««d  performs  the  part  of  a  bow,  waa  very  early  in 
tith  tha  iohahitanta  of  France. 

BarMfa  Historif  sfMatie, 

10 


NoTS  90,  p.  33,  col.  1.  —  CaWd  en  SahU  Jtignen^s  name, 

St.  Aignan  was  the  tutelary  saint  of  Orleane.  He  had  mi- 
raculously been  chosen  bishop  of  that  city  when  Attila  beaieged 
it.  **  Comme  les  eitoyeaa  t^gj-ajfei  eareiit  reamrs  a  tear  prdat^ 
htjff  sans  se  souder,  poar  le  sahtt  de  siens,  sortit  de  la  tfOle  et 
porta  a  Atttta,  Mais  ne  Pajfant  pu  Jieekir^  Use  mi  en  priereSf 
fit /aire  dee  proessaismM,  St  porter  par  les  rues  les  reliques  des 
saints,  Un  preatre  tf stoat  ataofai,  disamty  fas  eda  n'oroil  d« 
rein  profiU  omx  aatres  viOsst  temba  reide  nutrt  sar  la  plau^  por- 
taxt  t  par  ee  atoj/en  la  peine  de  son  insolente  teauriU,  JSpres 
toates  ekes  ekoses,  U  coaunanda  aax  habilans  de  voir  si  le  seeours 
n'arriooit  point ;  ayaat  iU  rtpondn  que  nan,  il  «e  renut  en  priereSf 
et  pais  learfaitausaus  eemmandenunl  s  mais  n'eppereevant  point 
encore  de  seeourSf  pour  la  troisteine  foie  U  se  prostema  a  terre^ 
Us  feux  et  Pesprit  vers  U  Ciel,  Se  eenUuU  ezaud^  il  fait  mon^ 
terala  guerite,  et  lay  rapporle4'onfasPen  ne  voyoit  rien  sinen 
uns  gresse  nuie  de  poussiere^  U  assmere  que  e*etoit  U  sseours 
d^JBtius  et  de  Teado  Jiay  des  Ootks,  lesqasU  tsrdaaa  a  se  won- 
trer  a  Panaee  d*  Attila,  8.  Aignan  fut  divinsamit  transports  en 
tear  oaaip,  et  Ue  advertU  que  tout  esloU  ptrduy  s*iU  attendoieat  aa 
Undtaudn,  Bs  parurent  aassi^ostf  et  foreerent  Attila  de  lever 
si  hAtiveaunt  U  siege,  que  plusiears  des  dens  se  aayerent  daaa  la 
Loire,  d'atUres  e*entretuerent  aoee  regret  d'avtnr  perdu  la  vUle, 
Et  non  eoatens  de  eette  welsire,  U  poursuiviraat  si  vivsaient  avee 
U  Rsy  Merouee,  qui  se  vint  joindre  a  eaz,  quails  U  dtfireat  en 
battaiUe rangie  pres  de  ChAlons,jondkant  laeampagns  de  180,000 
eadaere*.*' 

Le  aaaoaaa  Parterre  des  fiears  des  vies  des  Saia<«.  Par  P, 
Ribadeneira,  Andre  du  Vol  et  Jean  Baudoin,    Lfons,  1666. 


NoTS  91,  p.  38,  col.  $2.  — eke  treaty  rat^^ed 

At  TVayea. 

**  By  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  was  to  remain  in  quiet 
poa*e**ton  of  the  royal  dignity  and  revenuea.  After  his  death 
the  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  dominions,  devolved  to  Henry 
and  his  heirs.  The  imbecility  of  Charles  was  so  great  that  he 
could  not  appear  in  public,  so  that  the  queen  and  Burgundy 
swore  for  him."  —  Reyin, 

NoTK  99,  p.  33,  col.  1.  —  SaUsbarf/,  their  wOtOfaX  ehitf. 

**  The  beaiegers  received  ftuecors  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  siege ;  but  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  considered  this  en- 
terprise aa  a  decisive  action  for  the  king  his  master,  and  his 
own  reputation,  omitted  nothing  to  deprive  the  besieged  of  that 
advaniage.  He  run  up  round  the  city  sixty  forts.  How  great 
soever  this  work  might  be,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  it, 
since  the  success  of  the  siege  entirely  depended  upon  it.  In 
vain  would  he  have  pursued  hi*  attack,  if  the  enemiea  could 
continually  introduce  fresh  *upplies.  Be*ides,  the  *ea*on,  now 
far  advanced,  *uggestod  to  him,  that  he  would  be  forced  to  pose 
the  winter  in  the  camp,  and  during  that  time  be  liable  to  many 
insults.  Among  the  sixty  forts,  there  were  six  much  stronger 
than  the  rest,  upon  the  six  priacipul  avenues  of  the  city. 
The  French  could  before  with  ease  introduce  convoys  into  the 
place,  and  had  made  frequent  use  of  tliat  advantage.  But 
after  these  fort*  were  built,  if  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
they  could,  now  and  then,  give  some  assistance  to  the  be- 
sieged. Upon  these  six  redoubts  the  general  erected  batteries, 
which  thtuidered  against  the  walls." — Rapin, 


NoTS  93,  p.  33,  col.  1.  —  7%e  six  great  avenues  taeet  in  Ou 


Rheims  had  six  principal  streets  meeting  tlius  in  one  centre, 
where  the  cathedral  stood. 

An  eeatri  de  la  v3U,  entre  six  avea^es, 
8*deve  un  eaerd  tewipU  a  la  kaatear  dee  nues. 

CAajpelaia. 

NoTK  94,  p.  33,  col.  1.  —  Possessed  the  ToumeUes, 

**  The  bulwark  of  the  ToumeUes  being  much  shaken  by  tha 
beaiegers*  cannon,  and  the  beeieged  thinking  it  proper  to  set 
it  on  fire,  the  English  extinguished  the  flames,  and  lodged 
theroaelve*  in  ihat  post.  At  the  same  time  they  became 
ma«tera  of  the  tower  on  the  bridge,  fVom  whence  the  whole 
city  could  be  viewed.'*— Aiptn. 
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NOTES   TO   JOAN   OF   ARC. 


NoTB  96,p.  33,  col.S. —  TlUjtondtroiuttmuteitk  hideous  eroA 

Came  like  an  earthquiUte. 

Let  bon^ardee  vemieeaiemt  dee  botdets  de  pierre,  dont  qiul- 
queetau  feeeientjuefu*  d  eemt  eeite  Uvres.  Cee  maaeee  effiray- 
ojcf ev,  loHciee  d  la  nuauire  de  noe  bombeSf  prodMieaieid  en  tam- 
bant  eur  lee  ed^fleee,  P^gtL  de  2a  faudrt.  —  Le  Brun  de  Ckor- 
nuUeSf  i.  p.  199.  

NoTB  96,  p.  33,  eol.  S.->  7^  wOd^JIn  batte  »ies»d  through  the 

Drayton  enumerates  these  among  the  English  praoarations 
for  war: 

"  The  engineer  provided  the  petard 
To  break  the  strong  portculiies,  and  the  bails 
Of  wild-fire  devised  to  throw  from  far 
To  born  to  ground  their  palaces  and  halls." 

And  at  the  siege  of  Harfleur  he  says, 

"  Their  brazen  slings  send  in  the  wild>fire  balls." 

**  Balls  of  consuming  wild-fira 
That  lickt  men  up  like  lightning,  have  I  laughed  at. 
And  tost  *em  back  ogain  like  ehildren*s  trifles." 

B.andF.}  The  Mad  Lover. 

**  I  do  command  that  particular  care  be  had,  advising  the 
gunners  to  have  half  butts  with  water  and  vinegar,  as  is  ac- 
customed, with  bonnets  and  old  sails,  and  wet  mantels  to  de- 
fend fire,  that  as  often  is  thrown. 

<*  Every  ship  shall  carry  two  boats  lading  of  stones,  to  throw 
to  profit  in  the  time  of  fight  on  the  deck,  forecastle  or  tops, 
according  to  his  burden. 

"  That  the  wild-fire  be  reparted  to  the  people  most  expert, 
that  we  have  for  the  use  thereof,  at  due  time ;  for  that  if  it  be 
not  overseen,  giving  charge  thereof  to  those  that  do  understand 
it,  and  such  as,  we  know,  can  tell  how  to  use  it  |  otherwise 
it  may  happen  to  great  danger." 

Orders  eet  down  bjf  the  duke  of  Medina  to  be 
obeerved  m  the  voyage  toward  England, 

Harl.  Misc.  vol.  i. 
*<  Some  were  praparing  to  toss  balls  of  wild>fire,  as  if  the  sea 
had  been  their  tennis-court." 

Z>elivers«e«  ^certain  Christians  from  the  TVrJb. 

Harl.  Misc.  vol.  i. 


NoTK  97,  p.  33,  col.  St.  —  Poieonous  poUation. 

Thus  at  the  siege  of  Thin  snr  V  Escault.  *<  Cenix  de  lost  lew 
gectoient  par  levr  engins  ehevault  mors  et  atttrts  bestes  mortes  it 
pmaniesy  pow  les  empnanttrj  dont  Ux  estoient  la  dedans  en  mouU 
grata  destresse.  Car  bur  esloit  fori  et  chauU  oinsi  eomme  en 
jdein  este^  et  de  eefnrent  plus  constrains  que  de  niUle  autre  ehose. 
Si  eonsiderent  faiahlement  entre  euU  que  eeUe  messaise  Hi  ne 
pourroient  longuemeni  ettdurer  ne  sat^fiVf  taM  leur  estoUla 
pvntusie  abhominabk,^* —  Froissart^  1.  38. 

This  was  an  evil  which  sometimes  annoyed  the  besieging 
army.  At  Dan  "pour  la  puantise  des  bestes  que  Ion  tuoit  en 
losty  et  des  ehevault  qui  estoieni  mors,  lair  estoU  tout  eorrumpu^ 
dont  moult  de  chevaliers  et  eseuyers  en  estoient  malades  et  melen- 
eoUeuXf  et  sey  alloient  les  plusieursj  rtfreschir  a  Bruges  tt  ail- 
lours  pour  eviter  ce  mauveds  air.^*  —  Proissart^  1.  175. 


Note  96,  p.  33,  col.  9.  —  Crowded  m  unwholesome  vaults 

At  Thin  sur  1'  Escault,  "  La  Jlst  le  due  charter  grant  foison 
d?  engins  de  Ctmbray  et  de  Douay^  etenyeutsix  moult  grans^  le 
due  les  fist  lever  decant  la  forteressc,  Leaqli  engins  geetoient 
nuyt  et  jour  grosses  pierres  et  mangonneaulr  qui  abatoient  les 
eombles  et  le  haidt  des  tours  des  chambres  et  des  salles.  Et  en 
contraignoient  les  gens  du  Chastel  par  eest  assault  tresdut^ 
menL  Et  si  nosient  les  eompaignons  qui  le  gordoient  demourer 
en  ehambres  lun  sales  quilt  eussentf  mMs  en  caves  et  en  ediers," 
—  FVoissartf  L  38. 

Note  99,  p.  33,  col.  3.  —  Eager  to  mark  Ae  carrton  crow 

for  food, 

Bcudery  has  a  most  ingenious  idea  of  the  efiects  of  famine : 
during  the  blockade  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  ho  makes  the 
inhabitants  first  eat  one  another,  and  then  eat  themselves. 


Zd  ragt  se  wudatU  d  leurs  douleurs  ettrimfs, 
lis  se  mangent  Pun  Vautre,  Us  se  mangent  eaz-aensM. 

Jllaric. 
Fuller  expresses  the  want  of  food  pithily.    "The  uega 
grew  long,  and  victnals  short." 


Note  100,  p. 33,  col. 9.  —  When  in  the  Sun  theJHgtl  ^  the 

Lord. 

And  I  saw  an  Angel  standing  in  the  sun  -,  and  he  criod  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  miil«t  of 
heaven,  Come  and  gather  yourselves  togetlter  unto  the  luppet 
of  the  groat  God: 

That  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of  explain*, 
and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flosh  of  horses,  siuJ  of 
them  that  sit  on  them.  —  Renelation,  six.  17,  18. 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Ezekiel. 

And  thou,  son  of  man,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Speak  onto 
every  feathered  fowl,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field.  A«- 
semble  yourselves,  and  come ;  gather  yourselvps  on  every  aidn 
to  my  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you,  even  a  great  sacri- 
fice upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  fleih  and 
drink  blood. 

Te  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink  the  blood  of 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of  gosU,  of 
bullocks,  all  of  them  fallings  of  Basban. 

And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye  be  full,  and  drink  blood  UN  }• 
be  drunken,  of  my  sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrificed  for  you. 

Thus  ye  shall  be  filled  at  my  Uble  with  horses  and  chariou, 
with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men  of  war,  saith  the  LorJ 
Crod.  —  Eidddf  zxxix.  17,  Ace, 


Note  101,  p.  34,  col.  9.—  Prevent  the  pang  effamiut. 

Fuller  calls  this  "  resolving  rather  to  lose  tlioir  livos  by 
wholesale  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  than  to  reUil  tbeni  out 
by  famine.**  __^ 

Note  109,  p.  35,  col.  1.  — '.^  «kai  the  Mezieans. 

*<  It  was  the  belief  of  the  Mexicans,  that  at  the  cunclusion 
of  one  of  their  centuries  the  sun  and  earth  would  be  destro)?'!. 
On  the  last  night  of  every  century  they  extinguished  all  th«tr 
fires,  covered  the  faces  of  the  women  and  children,  ami  ex- 
pected the  end  of  the  world.  The  kindling  of  the  sacred  firs 
on  the  mountain  of  Huixachtia  was  believed  an  omen  of  their 
safety." — Clavigero.  

Note  103,  p.  36,  col.  I.  —  7^  vein*  were  full. 

^at^i  Ktv  yottav  vtv  eoov  oBs¥0f  iXXowttvciv 
Ac  ii  01  oiiriKami  kut*  amc^^f^  vavroOtu  iirc(, 
Kat  ireXiu  irep  corn*  to  Sc  aStuoi  aftvv  aSof. 

Theocritus. 

Note  104,  p.  36,  ool.  1.— His  nlenee  threatened. 
Son  silence  menau. — LeMoyne. 


Note  105,  p.  36,  col.  1. — see  the  fire 

Consume  him. 

Reasons  for  burning  a  trumpeter. 

"  The  letter  she  sent  to  Suffolk  was  received  with  scorn, 
and  the  trumpeter  that  brought  it  commanded  to  bo  burnt, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  saith  a  French  *  author,  but  erro- 
neously, for  his  coming  was  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
any  lawful  prince,  but  from  a  private  maid,  how  highly  sncver 
self-pretended,  who  had  neither  estate  to  keep,  nor  commis- 
sion to  send  a  trumpeter.**  —  FuUer's  Prqfane  State. 


Note  106,  p.  36,  col.  2.  —  Jit  sight  qf  Orleans  and  the  Maiden's 

hosL 

De  Serres  says,  "  Tlie  trumpeter  was  ready  to  b«  borat  in 
the  sight  of  the  besieged.** 

Note  107,  p.  36,  col.  2.  —  jfs  Jke  tkat  puts  it  off. 

Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself,  as  ho 
that  putteth  it  off.  —  I  KingSy  zx.  II. 

*  De  Berres. 
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NoTB  109,  p.  35,  col.  d.^wflj  wkem  Ckederlis  omt» 

*»JrifAJL»mimu  Hal^  vtmbrntu  ad  GotUaaUUf ;  inde  Ckonm ; 
ful  WHu  Ke  TkioL  J9ic  mulu  duiicimuM  a  mmuukig  Tmr- 
tin*,  f«M  DfrtU  voeamt,  qui  to  loc9  intignem  kakad  tttUm^  dt 
krent  fiaJam  Ched&U  tmmmh  corpora  atque  taumi  furUtudtMe^ 
!»•«  nuHlm  fmtae  atm  itostro  D,  Gtorgio  fabHluHtw  ,*  eadem- 
fH«  UU  smtiImuiI  pta  Aw'c  nootri  f  nimiruM  wtsH  et  korreiuU 
innnu  etdt  aervasot  erposUmm  virgtH€m.  M  hme  aiia  ad- 
j^nd  mMba,  tt  qute  libitum  egt,  comMuuMuntMrf  UluM  per 
iMftBfudM  9ra*  ptrtffrinari  tolitmmy  ad  Jiitvium  postremo  per- 
Af*wsf,  aijtu  aqam  btbemtibus  pnutarcHt  immertalitaUm.  Qiu 
ywrfm  Jhrpioir,  m  quA  parte  terrarmm  sit^  non  dUuMt  i  niri  for- 
ttm$  iM  Utopti  eoUocari  dtbet :  taiUam  affirmant  iUmm  nagnU 
Uvhntf  mklt^qtie  caligiiu  obdnUmm  latere  f  neque  eniqaam 
■«rrt«fia»  p^  CMtderlemy  uti  UUm  viderett  eontigwe.  Ckeder- 
\»»  ten  ipnam  wiarlis  Ugibus  mdtUum,  hue  Utu£  m  equa  pra- 
italiMUM,  f«i  tiMiliUr  epudem  aqum  kauslu  morlalitatem 
it^mt^  diragarif  gandemtem  praUitf  adu$e  i*  bdio  weUvri^itf , 
tat  m  qui  rfma  opem  m^torawtrUit,  emjuscmxqaa  UtKdem  aitU 
rtkfWMM,*' — Biubtquhu. 

Tb«  Perataoi  ny,  that  Alexaniler  coming  to  andcntaoil, 
th&t  in  tlie  owuntain  of  Kar  there  wm  a  great  cave,  very 
btatk  tod  dt/k,  wherein  ran  the  water  of  immortality,  would 
BCfdt  take  •  joaroey  thither.  But  being  afraid  to  lose  his 
wav  hi  tJie  cave,  and  considering  with  himself  that  he  had 
ceoMiiJtted  a  great  oversight  in  leaving  the  more  eged  in  cities 
Slid  fintiiled  places,  and  keeping  about  his  person  only  young 
psof  t»,  siidi  as  w«re  not  able  to  advise  him,  he  ordered  to  be 
ttmuKht  to  him  some  old  man,  whoso  counsel  he  might  follow 
in  tW  wlventnre  b«  was  then  upon.  There  were  in  the  whole 
trmi  bat  two  broihrrs,  named  Chidder  and  Elias,  who  had 
bneght  their  (atb«r  along  with  them,  and  this  good  old  man 
bide  bis  sens  go  and  tell  Alexander,  that  to  go  through  with 
Ik*  dniffB  bo  bad  undertaken,  his  only  way  were  to  take  a 
wan  tbti  had  a  eolt  at  her  hoeb,  and  to  ride  upon  her  into 
(bs  t»yti  and  leare  the  colt  at  the  entrance  of  it,  and  the 
sitfv  veald  infallibly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  same  place 
»ttbo«t  utf  trottbl«.  Alexander  tltougbt  the  ailvioe  so  good, 
tb«t  he  wonhl  not  take  any  other  person  with  him  in  that 
js«je*;  hot  those  t  wo  brothers,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  retinue 
bt  tbe  eotnaee  of  the  cave.  lie  advanced  so  far  that  he 
taam  id  a  gate,  so  well  polished,  that  notwithstanding  tlie 
|T«tt  Ail  knees,  it  gave  light  enough  to  let  him  see  there  was 

•  baJ  bitcned  thereto.  The  bird  asked  Alexander  what  he 
woaU  have?  He  made  aiuwer  that  he  looked  for  the  water 
of  ioiaoftaUly.  The  bird  asked  him,  whet  was  done  in  the 
eorU?  Mascbief  anoogh,  replies  Alexander,  since  there  is 
»9  fire  or  sin  but  reigni  there.  Wbereupiin  the  bird  getting 
lewse  sod  flying  away,  the  gate  opened  and  Alexander  saw  an 
.tesvi  sittiag,  with  a  tiompet  in  his  hand,  holding  it  as  if  he 
•tre  (otng  to  pnt  it  to  his  mouth.  Alexander  osked  him  his 
sjoir.  The  Ansel  made  answer  his  name  wns  Raphael,  and 
(lisl  be  onty  staid  for  a  oonuaand  from  God  to  blow  the  trum* 
prt  sad  to  eall  tba  dead  to  judgment.  Which  h'lving  said, 
y  »«i«  Alexander  who  he  was  f  I  am  Alexander,  replied  he, 
tsU  I  ivek  the  water  of  Immortality.    The  Angel  gave  him 

•  «<o»«,  and  said  to  him,  go  thy  vrayes,  and  look  for  another 
•lone  ef  the  seoie  weight  with  this,  and  then  thou  shalt  find 
taaerialiiy.  Whereupon  Alexander  asked  how  long  be  had 
to  !)««.  7*be  angel  said  to  him,  till  such  time  as  the  heaven 
*^\  ibe  serth  whirh  encompass  thee  be  turned  to  iron.  Alox- 
twi^r^  being  come  oat  of  the  cave,  sought  a  long  time,  and  not 
(■••tmf  with  any  rtone  Just  of  the  same  weight  with  the 
nth^,  he  put  one  into  the  balunce  which  he  thought  came 
•rrysror  il,end  ftnding  but  very  little  difference,  he  added 
•^«rto  •  Uitle  earth,  which  made  the  scales  oven ;  it  being 
G«i*«  i«i»atioa  to  ohew  Alexander  thereby,  that  bo  was  not 
t»*i|«ei  imsaort»ltty  till  he  himself  were  put  into  the  earth. 
'  kH  Alexamlef  having  one  duy  a  fall  off*  bis  horse  In  the 
*-w**a  f^Hiod  of  Ghor,  tbey  laid  him  upon  the  coat  he  wore 
•V*'  fas  aneoof ,  and  covered  him  with  his  buckler  to  keep  off 
tW  M«i  of  (bo  ffin.  Then  he  began  to  comprehend  the 
r**mwj  of  tfao  Angel,  and  was  sotisfled  the  hour  of  his 
V»«k  w*a  St  b«iMl  i  accordingly  he  died. 

Twv  ftAI  to  this  bble,  that  tlie  two  brothers  Chidder  and 
fi**  drenk  of  tho  water  of  immortality,  and  that  they  are 
«ti  r»r«g  bat  lavisihle,  Elias  upon  the  earth,  and  Chidder  in 
<«•  vxt^e  i  irKcttte  the  latter  hath  so  great  power,  that  those 


who  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  water,  if  they  ear- 
nestly pray,  vowing  an  oflbring  to  him,  and  firmly  believing 
thai  he  can  relieve  them,  shall  escape  the  danger. 

AmbaMader*a  TravcU, 
Khidhr  and  F2Uu  occupy  a  distinguished  ploco  in  tho  legion 
of  prophets.  The  name  of  the  first  signifies  verdant,  alluding 
to  tho  power  which  ho  possessed  of  producing,  wherever  lio 
trod,  the  meet  beautiful  and  enchanting  vonluro.  These  two 
are  roganled  as  the  protectors  and  tutelary  gods  of  travel- 
lers ;  the  former  upon  the  sea,  the  latter  upon  the  land  ;  and 
they  are  thought  to  be  incessantly  employed  in  promoting 
those  salutary  objects.  In  their  rapid  and  uniform  courses, 
they  are  belioved  to  meet  onco  a  year  at  JViNa,in  tho  environs 
of  Mecea^  the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims  are  assembled. 

jyCUumm^a  Jfutory  ^f  the  Otheman  Empire, 


NoTB  109,  p.  37,  col.  1.  —  The  awordg  thai  tale  JUuk'd  to  (As 

nadag  gun. 

Now  does  the  day  grow  blacker  than  before, 
Tho  swords  that  glistered  late,  in  purple  gore 
Now  all  distain'd,  their  former  brightnesso  lose. 

May's  Edward  III, 
And  again.  Book  7. 

The  glittering  swords  that  shone  so  bright  of  lata 
Are  quickly  all  distain'd  with  purple  gore. 


NoTx  110,  p.  37,  col.  9. —  Gf  hltsoed  Mary  vowed  a  vow  qf 

peace, 

11  adoiat  a  lay  eta  toute  ta  genty  eMant  decant  Ckartree,  qm 
moult  kamUia  et  brise  eon  courage ;  ear  entendu  que  cea  traicteure 
Franfoie  alloicnt  et  preschaient  ledit  roy  A  son  eonseU,  et  eneorea 
nulls  rtsponse  agreahle  ntn  avoient  sue.  Une  orage  une  tempests 
et  one  fouldre  si  grande  et  si  ktrrribls  deseendit  du  del  en  lost  da 
roy  Dangtetare  quil  sewMoit  preprement  que  Is  Steele  drustjinsr. 
Cor  U  duoit  si  grosses  pierres  que  elles  tuoyent  kommes  et 
ekccaulz,  et  en  furent  Us  plus  kardis  tous  esbakis.  JUdoncquos 
regarda  U  roy  Dangleterre  deoers  leglise  de  Jfostre  Dame  do 
Ckartrest  et  se  voua  et  rendit  devolement  a  J^ostre  Dame,  et 
promist,  et  confessa  sieomme  U  diet  depuis  qued  se  aceorderoit  a 
la  paix,  —  ProissaH. 

But  while  he  lodged  there  (before  Chartres),  his  army  mak- 
ing a  horrible  spoilo  of  the  whole  country,  there  chanced  on 
occasion,  os  the  work  of  Heaven,  which  suddenly  quailcsd  his 
ambitious  design  to  ruin  France :  for  bebokl  a  horriMo  ond 
extraordinary  tempest  of  bailc,  thunder,  and  lightning,  fell 
with  such  violence  as  many  horses  and  men  in  tho  army 
perished,  as  if  that  God  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  f^om 
heaven  to  stay  his  course.  —  De  Serrea, 


NoTX  111,  p.  38,  col.  1.  —  Deep  througk  Ike  iky  Ike  koUow 

thunders  rolPd, 

The  circnmstsnce  of  the  Maid's  entering  Orleans  at  mid- 
night in  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  historieolly  true. 

"The  Englishmen  perceiving  that  thei  within  conid  not 
long  continue  for  faute  of  vitaile  and  poudcr,  krpte  not  thcii 
watcha  so  diligently  as  thei  wer  accustomed,  nor  scoured  not 
the  countrey  environed  as  thei  before  had  ordoined.  Whicho 
negligence  the  citexens  shut  in  perceiving,  sent  wonle  thereof 
to  the  French  eapitaines,  which  with  Pucellc  in  the  dcdde 
tjrme  of  the  niglite,  and  in  a  greate  rayne  and  thnndre,  with  all 
their  vitaile  and  nrtilery  entered  into  the  citio." 

ITaU,ff.  J97. 

Shakespear  also  notices  this  storm.  Striking  as  the  circum' 
stance  is,  Cbapeloin  has  omitted  it. 


NoTB  119,  p.  3B,  col.  ].  —  Strong  were  the  EngliskforU 

The  patience  and  perseverance  of  a  besieging  army  in  those 
ages  appcor  almost  incredible  to  us  now.  The  camp  of  Fer- 
dinand before  Granada  swelled  into  a  city.  Edward  III. 
made  a  market  town  before  Calais.  Upon  the  captain's 
refusal  to  surrender,  says  Barnes,  **  he  began  to  entrench 
himself  strongly  about  the  city,  setting  his  own  tent  directly 
against  the  chief  gates  at  which  he  intended  to  entei  ;  then  he 
placed  bastions  lietwoen  the  town  and  the  river,  and  set  out 
regular  streets,  and  reared  up  decent  buildings  of  strong 
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timber  between  tbe  trenche*,  which  be  covered  with  thatch, 
reed,  broom  and  skina.  Thus  he  oncorapaMed  the  whole 
town  of  Calais,  from  Riibao  on  the  northwest  aide  to  Conr- 
gaine  on  the  nortbeoet,  all  along  by  Sangate,  at  Port  and 
Fort  de  Nicolay,  commonly  by  the  Engliih  called  Newland- 
bridge,  down  by  Hammee,  Cologne  and  Bf arke  ;  ao  that  hit 
camp  looked  like  a  epaciooe  city,  and  waa  aanally  by  atian- 
gera,  that  came  thither  to  market,  called  New  Calaia.  For 
thia  prinee'a  reputation  for  jnatiee  waa  ao  great,  that  to  hia 
marketa  (which  he  held  in  hia  oamp  twice  eTery  week,  r'a, 
on  Tueadaya  and  Satnrdaya  for  flcah,  fiah,  bread,  wine  and 
ale,  with  cloth  and  all  other  neceaaariea,)  there  came  not  only 
hia  frienda  and  alliea  from  England,  Flander*  tad  Aquitain, 
bat  even  many  of  king  Fhilip'a  aobjeets  and  confederatea 
conveyed  thither  their  cattle  and  other  oommodltiea  to  be 
aold.»»  

NoTB  113,  p.  38,  col.  9.  —  Enuring  mtk  kit  efe, 

Knakc  Untiu,  eeUis  oditanM  in  ca/ttftva,  utfraC 
Urbem  oaUUf  diteUjue  lecoa  eatuMagqmt  loeontM. 

SUimt  ItaUentt  xii.  567. 


XoTB  114,  p.  38,  eoL  9.  —  D^fiUd 

Jtbjeemre  werfaitfaa, 
Sient  front,  df/peoi ;  n*c  qmsquam  apienla  tar ji<, 
JVee  larndgvU  eftnun,  nitidM  nee  eastidis  atom 
Compnt  adormmiiqtu  jubam. 


Norn  115,  p.  39,  eoL  9.  —  PnrtteMpma. 

Iptmn,  MaaudiA  pnenm  emm  vidit  m  WR^rA, 
DianmHf  tenero  gifnantMt  ftwmma  pattUf 
IgnavistefenuU  atmitif  JHeUeaque  Ula 
fysam,  at  JtrnfelmoM  kumerU  npUun  pkarttraa, 

tmdet  ncmorum^  UtuSmmqiM  noceaUm. 

Sangwadi  kmrnani  puior  ut  ntsdre  BOgittoM, 

8Utiu»t  tV.  956. 

NoTB  116,  p.  39,  coL  9.  —  GliuUi§dah. 

Gladdiadale  muat  be  the  air  William  Olanadale  of  Shakes- 
pear.    Stowe  calla  him  William  Gladeadale. 

It  ia  proper  to  remark  that  I  have  introduced  no  fictitioiia 
namea  among  the  killed.  They  may  all  be  found  in  the 
▼arioua  hiatoriea.  ^^__ 

NoTB  117,  p.  39,  col.  9.  ~  7ft«  haUaia. 

av  w  ^^^rsa^P  v^wa^v  ^pe^vn^a  ^pm^^^b^p^^^v  bs^h^C'v  wwv 

LMuea^  aed  tauo  hnlutm  tarMne  rafta^ 
Hand  nnum  emUnta  latns  troaairt,  pUMcU; 
Sed  pmndau  p«r^n€  nrma  vioai,  ferqu*  os$a^  reUelA 
Morle/ugit :  tupen$t  tela  pott  vutnera  enrtus, 

Lnenn.  III. 
Vegetiua  aajra,  that  the  baliata  discharged  darta  with  anch 
rapidity  and  violence,  that  nothing  could  reaiat  their  force. 
Thia  engine  waa  uaed  particularly  to  diaeharge  dorta  of  a  aur- 
priatng  length  and  weight,  and  often  many  amall  onca  together. 
Ita  form  waa  not  unlike  that  of  a  broken  bow ;  it  had  two 
arma,  but  straight  and  not  curved  tike  thoae  of  acroaa-bow,  of 
which  the  whole  acting  force  conaista  in  bending  the  bow. 
That  of  the  baliata  aa  well  aa  of  the  eatapulta,  lies  ia  ita 
cords.  —  RtXUn,  __^ 

NoTB  118,  p.  39,  col.  9.  —  Wktn  fty  the  bmfWs  embaUUd  watt. 

The  bayle  or  liata  was  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch 
surrounded  by  strong  palisades,  and  sometimes  by  a  low  era- 
battled  wall.  In  the  attack  of  fortreaaea,  aa  the  range  of  the 
machinoa  then  in  uae  did  not  eiceed  the  distance  of  four  atadia, 
the  bcsiegera  did  not  carry  on  their  approachea  by  means  of 
trenches,  but  begun  their  operations  above  ground,  with  the 
attack  of  the  bayle  or  lists,  where  many  feats  of  chivalry  were 
performed  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  who  considered 
the  assault  of  that  work  as  particularly  belonging  to  them,  the 
weight  of  their  armor  preventing  them  from  scaling  tbe  walls. 
As  this  part  was  attacked  by  the  knights  and  men  at  arms,  it 
was  also  defended  by  thoao  of  the  same  rank  in  the  place, 
whence  many  single  combats  were  fought  here.  This  was 
at  the  first  Investing  of  the  place.  —  Cfrote, 


NoTS  119,  p.  39,  col.  9.  — Jl  mie  ctnit  tfmoU, 

UnMoud^  unkoodedf  as  tif  UnUy  Um 

In  France,  only  persons  of  a  certain  estate,  called  nnfirfU 
kanbtTf  were  permitted  to  wear  a  hauberk,  which  was  tlie  ar- 
mor of  a  kni^t.  Esquires  might  only  wear  a  simple  coat 
of  mail,  without  tbe  hood  and  lioae.  Had  thia  ariatocraiir  dta> 
tinction  conaiated  in  the  ornamental  part  of  the  arms  aloop, 
it  would  not  have  been  objectionable.  In  the  eolighcrncd 
and  free  atatea  of  Greece,  every  aoldier  waa  well  provided  with 
defensive  arma.  In  Rome,  a  civic  wreath  waa  tbe  reward  of 
him  who  ahould  save  the  life  of  a  eitisen.  But  to  um  tlie 
worda  of  Dr.  Gilliea,  "  the  miaerable  peasants  of  modpm 
Europe  are  expoaed  without  defence  aa  without  remorae,  by 
the  ambition  of  men,  whom  the  Greeks  would  have  st)ied 
tyranU."  

NoTB  190,  p.  39,  col.  3,—  Tka  rud^eaturtd  kdnu 

The  burgonet,  which  represented  the  shape  of  tbe  head  and 
features. 


NoTB  191,  p. 39,  col.  9.—  Ob  Wa  creiBM-«aaf»d helm, 

Earla  and  dukea  frequently  wore  their  coronets  on  the 
create  of  their  helmeta.  At  the  battle  of  Agincoort  Henry 
wore  **  a  bright  helmet,  whereupon  waa  acta  crowne  of  gold, 
repleate  with  pearle  and  precioua  atonea,  marvelloua  rich."— 
Sunoa,  

NoTB  199,  p.  39,  coL  SL — And  agmnat  the  tron  fence  hcneoA. 
A  breaatplate  waa  aometimea  worn  under  the  haubeik. 


NoTB  15D,  p.  40,  col.  L  — ....  Conradtj  with  on  aetive  hmnd^ 

Sprung  an  tka  battUanents* 

The  nature  of  thia  barrier  haa  been  explained  in  a  previoun 
note.  The  poaaibility  of  leaping  upon  it  ia  exemplified  iu  (he 
following  adventure,  which  ia  characteriatic  of  the  period  in 
which  it  happened,  (1370.) 

**  At  that  time  there  was  done  an  extraordinary  feat  of  arms 
by  a  Scotch  knight,  named  sir  John  Aasueton,  being  one  of 
those  men  of  arms  of  Scotland,  who  liad  now  entered  king 
Edward's  pay.  This  man  left  his  rank  with  his  spear  in  (lii 
hand,  hia  page  riding  behind  him,  and  went  towards  the  bar- 
riers of  Noyon,  whore  be  alighted,  saying,  *  Here  hold  ray 
horse,  and  stir  not  from  hence  ;*  and  so  be  came  to  the  Imr- 
riers.  There  were  there  at  that  time  sir  John  de  Roye,  and 
sir  Lancelot  de  Lorris,  with  ten  or  twelve  more,  who  all  won- 
dered what  this  knight  designed  to  do.  He  for  his  part  U-iiv 
closest  the  barriers  said  unto  thnm,  *  Gentlemen,  I  am  cottj(> 
hither  to  visit  you,  and  because  I  see  you  will  not  come  forth 
of  your  barriers  to  me,  I  will  come  in  to  you,  if  I  may,  and 
prove  my  knighthood  againat  you.  Win  roe  if  you  can/ 
And  with  that  he  leaped  over  the  ban,  and  began  to  lay 
about  him  like  a  lion,  he  at  them  and  tbey  et  him  )  ao  thut  liu 
alone  fought  thua  against  them  all  for  near  the  apacp  of  an 
hour,  and  hurt  aeveral  of  them.  And  all  the  while  tiioar  of 
the  town  beheld  with  much  delight  from  the  walla  and  th^h 
garret  windowa  hia  grea;  activity,  atrcngth  and  coumi^c  ;  but 
they  offered  not  to  do  him  any  hurt,  ua  they  might  very  euKih 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  minded  to  caat  atones  or  darta  a 
him ;  but  the  French  kntghta  charged  them  to  the  cootrnry 
aaying  *  how  they  ahould  let  them  alone  to  deal  with  him. 
When  mattera  had  continued  thua  about  an  hoar,  tbe  8cutrl 
page  came  to  the  Imniera  with  hia  master'a  horse  in  lii 
hand,  and  aaid  in  hia  language,  *  Sir,  pray  come  away,  it  i 
high  time  for  you  to  leave  off  now ;  for  the  army  ia  murchc* 
off  out  of  aight.*  The  knight  heard  hia  man,  and  thrn  ^hv 
two  or  throe  terrible  atrokcs  about  him  to  clear  tbo  way,  nn 
ao,  armed  aa  he  waa,  he  leaped  back  again  over  the  barrio  i 
and  mounted  his  horse,  having  not  received  any  hurt  ^  un 
turning  to  the  Frenchmen,  said,  *  Adieu,  fira  !  I  Uiank  >o 
for  my  divenion.'  And  with  that  he  rode  aAer  his  miv 
upon  the  spnr  towards  the  army."  —  JeaAva  J^arnea,  p.  dOl. 


NoTB  19i,  p.  40,  col.  1.  —  The  iron  weight  nonng  high, 

ht  auursMC  uA  «a  hbUm  groa  eojume  f«  hran^  a^ant  d  l*un  t 
tea  bouts  une  forte  eourraie  pour  tmir  Vamte  et  l*emp6cXer  \ 
gUeaer,  et  d  Vautre  frets  dkata^Na  (2e/<r,  tmxqudo  pend  un  boui 
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p«M»(  Jhttf  UertA,  R  «*y  a  paa  d*homme  axjowrd*kMi  capaUi 
4r  iiaiit«r  «ttr  f ctt«  mnme.  —  Le  Oramd. 

TIio  mmu  of  tbe  Medtci  fnauly  "  are  romaoticallj  referred 
fio  Avvrardo  de  Bfedici,  a  coaunaader  uoder  Charlemagne, 
who  for  his  yaior  in  destroying  the  gigantic  plunderer  Ma« 
|cllo,  by  whom  the  •urrounding  country  wa«  laid  waite,  vaa 
booored  with  tbe  privilege  of  bearing  for  hit  arm*  six  pdU 
at  baUa,  aa  ehtiaeterifltic  of  the  iron  balls  that  hang  from 
tbe  mare  of  his  fierce  antagonist,  the  impression  of  which 
l»oained  oa  liia  shield." — RMcoe, 

9e«lef7  enumemtes  tbe  mace  omong  ths  instruments  of 
war,  in  a  passage  whose  concluding  lino  may  vie  with  any 
baihcM  of  air  Richaid  Blackmore. 

£m  tmfitMimnitfntff«at  d»  teates  faxU 
Pierrmit  pi^^eg,  upUmXy  mantMyJltcka  tt  dardty 
LuutM  «t  jovrieU,  M^bru  A  maattanix  d'arwugj 
J3amgtrtm»v  uutnamaiU  da  guerritra  alarmn.-'JIIarie, 


Nets  iS5,p^  40, eoL2.— Tker§waMaportalimAe  EmgUsk forty 

Which  op«n*d  on  the  mtt. 

Yitmviita  ebaeiros,  in  treating  upon  fortified  walls,  that 
near  lh»  tow»rt  the  waJJs  should  be  cut  withio-sids  the 
biea4lh  of  the  tower,  and  that  the  ways  broke  in  this  manner 
sheiiM  ooly  be  joined  and  continued  by  beams  laid  npon  the 
two  estreaJtlee,  without  being  made  hat  with  iron ;  that  in 
case  the  enemy  should  make  himself  master  of  any  part  of 
the  waU,  the  besieged  might  remove  this  wooden  bridge,  and 
th<;r«thy  prevent  Kis  passage  to  the  other  parts  of  the  wall 
and  into  th«  towers.  ->  AoOm. 

The  fireottution  recommended  by  Vitravius  had  not  been 
ohierved  in  tbe  construction  of  the  English  walls.  On  each 
side  of  every  tower,  a  small  door  opened  upon  the  wall ;  and 
ths  f^rrisoo  of  one  tower  are  represented  in  tlie  poem  as  fly- 
iaf  by  this  way  fttan  one  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  other. 
With  the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  defensive  arms  of  chival- 
ty,  the  sttbeeqoent  events  will  not  be  found  to  exceed 
pnAihility.  __^__^ 

Kits  190^  pk  40,  eoL  fi.  —AW  »eertroio*d  hfjvtiingparapeL 

The  machicolation :  a  projection  over  tbn  gate-way  of  a 
tnwa  or  easUv,  contrived  for  letting  fall  great  weights,  scald- 
ing water,  A:c.  on  the  heads  of  any  assailants  who  might  have 
got  ekase  ta  tlie  gate.  "  Machocollaro,  or  machccouUre," 
say*  C*yk»9  **  b  to  make  a  warlike  device  ovor  a  gHte  or  other 
pitmMf9  like  to  a  grate,  through  which  scalding  water,  or  poo- 
drroas  or  offensive  things  may  be  east  upon  the  assaylonts." 


flUits  1S7,  p.  41,  ooL  I.  —  PhidUn^yVem  (As  aktsU  the  emend 


He  threw  it  bock, 

I  bave  net  with  one  instance  in  English  history,  and  only 
ew,  of  throwing  the  spear  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
It  Si  io  fHrtwr^s  rbroniele.  "  1442.  The  30th  of  January,  a 
xkadiemge  wna  done  in  Bmithfield  within  lists,  before  tbe  king ; 
tkt»  ooe  sixr  Pliitip  de  Beawse  of  Arragon,  a  knight,  and  the 
cshvT  aa  ewfutre  of  the  king's  bouse  called  John  Austey  or 
^lley.  Tlnsie  rommtng  to  the  fielde,  tooke  their  tents,  and 
the  knight's  Sonne  made  knight  by  the  king,  and  so 
t^f%a  to  bis  father's  tent.  Then  the  heralds  of 
cttBed  them  by  name  to  doe  their  battel,  and  so  they 
rxn»  beth  all  armed,  with  their  weapons  ;  the  knight  came 
with  hb  sword  drawn,  sind  tlie  esquire  with  his  speare.  The 
eetpiire  cast  bis  speare  against  the  knight,  but  tlio  knight 
enudiag  h  with  bjs  sword,  cast  it  to  the  ground.  Then  the 
e»iaire  took  hit  axe  and  went  against  the  knight  suddenly, 
en  wboaa  be  stroke  many  slrokos,  hard  and  sore  upon  his 
iN«seaef  •  oim!  on  bta  band,  and  made  him  loose  and  let  full  hi« 
aat  U9  thu  gmuod,  and  brast  op  his  timb«;s  three  times,  and 
«ai%{hf  has  dargar  and  would  hnve  smitten  him  in  the  fhco, 
Ibt  ao  kftve  eleiae  blm  in  the  field ;  and  then  the  king  cried 
k«ov  %ad  JO  Ibey  wre  departed  and  went  to  their  tents,  and 
Khm  kng  dabbod  Jolm  Astley  knight  for  bis  valiant  tomey, 
Ml  Ibe  kaigbt  of  Amgon  offered  hb  arroos  at  Windsor." 


JI«T«  i9S|  pw  41,  col  1  —  FvU  et  the  eondii.  <^fa  meaner  man. 
Tbt  eefMlM  wss  chiefly  woni  by  pikeroeo. 


NoTS  129,  p.  43,  col.  1 Ahariot!  —  on  odtUUreee ! 

Thb  woman,  who  u  always  respectably  named  in  French 
hbtory,  had  her  punishment  both  in  herself  and  in  her  child. 

**  This  fair  Agnes  had  been  five  years  in  the  service  of  tbe 
queen,  during  which  she  had  enjoyed  all  tbe  pleasures  of  life, 
in  wearing  rich  clothes,  fuaod  robes,  golden  chains,  and  pre- 
cious stones  i  and  it  was  commonly  reported  that  the  king 
oflen  visited  her,  and  maintained  her  in  a  state  of  concu- 
binage, ibr  the  people  are  mora  inclined  to  speak  ill  than  well 
of  their  auperiors. 

**  The  affection  the  king  showed  her  was  as  much  for  her 
gaiety  of  temper,  pleasing  nuuiners,  and  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, as  for  her  beauty.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  she  was 
called  the  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Lady  of  Beauty,  as 
well  on  account  of  her  personal  charms,  as  because  the  king 
had  given  her  for  life  the  castle  of  Beauti  near  Paris.  She 
was  very  charitable,  and  roost  liberal  in  her  alms,  which  she 
distributed  among  such  churches  aa  were  out  of  repair,  and 
to  beggars*  It  is  true  that  Agnes  bad  a  daughter  who  lived 
but  a  short  time,  which  she  said  was  the  king's,  and  gave  it 
to  him  aa  the  proper  father ;  but  tbe  king  alwaya  excused 
himself  as  not  having  any  claim  to  it.  She  may  indeed  have 
called  in  help,  for  the  matter  was  variously  talknd  of. 

"  At  length  she  was  seized  with  a  bowel  complaint,  and 
was  a  long  time  ill,  during  which  she  was  very  contrite,  and 
sincerely  repented  of  her  sins.  She  often  remembered  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  had  been  a  great  sinner,  and  dnvoutly  in- 
voked God  and  the  virgin  Mary  to  her  aid  like  a  true  catholic : 
after  she  had  received  the  sacraments,  she  called  for  her  book 
of  prayers,  in  which  she  had  written  with  her  own  hand  the 
verses  of  St.  Bernard  to  repeat  them.  She  then  made  many 
giftj  (which  were  put  down  in  writing,  that  her  executors 
might  fulfil  them,  with  the  other  articles  of  her  will),  which 
including  alms  and  the  payment  of  her  servants  might  amount 
to  nearly  sixty  thousand  crowns. 

"  Her  executors  were  Jaoquee  Corar,  eouneellor  and  master 
of  the  wardrobe  to  the  king,  master  Robert  Poictevin  phy- 
sician, and  master  Stephen  Chevalier  treasurer  to  the  king, 
who  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  will  should 
it  be  hu  gracious  pleasure. 

"The  fair  Agnes,  perceiving  that  she  wai  daily  growing 
weaker,  said  to  the  lord  de  la  Triroouillo,  the  lady  of  tbe 
seneschal  of  Poitoo,  and  one  of  the  king's  eqnerries  called 
Gouffier,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  damsels,  that  our  fragile 
life  was  but  a  stinking  ordure. 

"  She  then  required  that  her  confessor  wonld  give  her  abso- 
lution from  all  her  sins  and  wickedness,  confi>rmable  to  an 
absolution,  which  was,  as  she  said,  at  Loches,  which  the  con- 
fottor  on  her  assurance  complied  with.  After  this  she  ottered 
a  loud  shriek,  and  called  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  support 
of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  and  gave  up  tlie  ghost  on  Monday 
the  9th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1449,  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Her  body  was  opened,  and  her  heart  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  said  abbey,  to  which  she  had  been 
a  most  liberal  benefactress  j  and  her  body  was  conveyed  with 
many  honors  to  Loches,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  col- 
legiate church  of  our  Lady,  to  which  abo  she  had  made  many 
handsome  donations  and  several  foundations.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  her  soul,  and  admit  it  into  Paradise." 

Monetrdeiy  voL  ix.  p.  97. 

On  the  13th  day  of  June,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  count 
of  Maulevrier,  and  son  to  the  late  sir  Pierre  de  Brexe,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Montlehery,  went  to  the  village  of  Romiers, 
near  Dourdan,  which  belonged  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  hunt- 
ing. He  took  with  him  his  lady,  the  princess  Charlotte  of 
France,  natural  daugliter  of  the  late  king  Charles  the  VII. 
by  Agnes  Borel.  After  the  chace,  when  they  were  returned 
to  Romiers  to  sup  and  lodge,  the  seneschal  retired  to  a  single- 
bedded  room  for  the  night  j  hb  lady  retired  also  to  another 
chamber,  when  moved  by  bet  dborderly  passions  (as  the  hus- 
band said)  she  called  to  her  a  gentleman  from  Poitou,  named 
Pierre  de  la  Vegne,  who  was  head  huntsman  to  the  seneschal, 
and  made  him  lie  with  her.  Thb  was  told  to  the  seneschal 
by  the  master  of  his  household,  called  Pierre  I'Apothieaire ; 
when  he  instantly  arose,  and  taking  hb  sword,  broke  open  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  his  lady  and  the  huntsman  were 
in  bed.  The  huntsman  started  up  in  his  shirt,  and  the  senes- 
chil  gave  him  first  a  severe  blow  with  hb  sword  on  the  bead. 
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and  then  thnut  it  through  hit  body,  and  killed  him  oa  the 
•pot.  Thi«  done,  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room  where  hia 
children  lay,  and  finding  hia  wife  hid  under  the  coverlid  of 
their  bed,  dragged  her  thence  by  the  arm  along  the  ground, 
and  atmek  her  between  the  thoulden  with  his  sword.  On 
her  raiiing  benelf  on  her  knees  he  ran  hit  sword  through  her 
breast,  and  she  fell  down  dead.  He  sent  her  body  for  inter- 
ment to  the  abbey  of  Conlens,  where  her  obsequies  were 
performed,  and  he  caused  the  huntsman  to  be  buried  in  the 
garden  of  the  house  wherein  he  had  been  killed. — MmutrdA, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333. 


NoTB  130,  p.  42,  coL  1 ami  would  UuU  I  had  kved 

/» tkoM  old  times. 

Miraer'  evtir*  t^iXov  lyto  ntjivroiot  fierctwai 
AvSpaotVf  aXX'  q  wpooBt  Oavtiv  n  emira  ytveoBat, 
Nvy  yap  iri  yevof  sari  atiriptow  laievoT  ripap 
Uavcovrat  gaparta  tat  ot^ve;,  oidt  ri  wvKTutpt 
^$ctpopt¥Oi.  Jiktiod- 

Note  131,  p.  42,  col.'2.— T^toi  was  Oat  noble  htoH  qf 

DoaglMM  fierud. 

The  heart  of  Bruce  was,  by  his  own  dying  will,  intrusted 
to  Dougloa  to  bear  it  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  one  of  the  fineat 
stories  in  the  whole  age  of  chivalrous  history.  Douglas 
inshrined  the  heart  in  a  golden  case,  and  wore  it  round  his 
neck  ;  he  landed  in  Spain  on  hia  way,  and  atopped  to  assiat  the 
Caatilliana  ogainat  the  Moora,  — >  probably  during  the  aiege  of 
Algeziraa.  There,  in  the  beat  of  action,  be  took  the  heart  from 
hia  neck,  and  cast  it  into  the  thick  of  tlie  en«my,  oxcloiming, 
aa  Barbour  haa  it, 

"  Now  past  thou  forth  before 

As  thou  waat  wont  in  fight  to  be, 

And  I  ahall  follow  or  elao  die." 

In  thia  action  he  periahed,  and  from  that  time  the  bloody 
heart  baa  been  borne  by  the  family. 


NoTB  1%,  p.  44,  col.  1.  — tJUokieid 

Pittow*d  the  helmed  head. 

H  n'eit  ri^n  de  at  dovx,  pour  dea  eaurg  pletna  de  gloire^ 
Que  la  poimiU  mtf  oui  suit  wu  vietoire, 
Domdr  sur  «» (r«!|Mie»,  ..t  m  rkarToaM  repoa, 
Et  le  ehaa^  de  battaHe  estleUa  »*un  heras. 

SetMCry.    JBarie. 
The  night  after  a  battle  if  certainly  more  agreeable  than  the 
night  before  one.    A  aoldior  may  uae  hia  shield  for  a  piUow, 
but  he  must  be  very  ingenious  to  aloep  upon  a  trophy. 


NoTi  133,  p.  44,  col.  1.  —  Qaibug  wiA  suck  a  look  aa  though 

shefeor*d 
TTks  thing  a4<  sought. 

With  a  dumb  ailence  aeeraing  that  it  feara 
The  thing  it  went  about  to  effectuate. 

^___^  Danid. 

Note  134,  p.  44,  col.  9.  ~ One  loose  lock 

Planed  o'er  his  rJuekU  black  paleMss. 

"JMrepadeur." 

Zte  MofM,    8t,  Louis.  Im>.  xvi. 


NoTK  135,  p.  45,  col.  1.  -^  The  harHcan. 

Next  tlv)  bayle  was  the  ditch,  fosa,  groff,  or  mote :  generally 
where  it  could  be  a  wet  one,  and  pretty  deep.  The  paasogo 
over  it  was  by  a  draw-bridge,  covered  by  an  advance  work 
called  a  barbican.  The  barbican  waa  aometimea  beyond  the 
ditch  that  covered  the  draw-bridge,  and  in  towns  and  largo 
fortresses  had  frequently  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge  orits  own. 

Orose, 

NoTS  136,  p.  45,  col.  l.—  The  embatOtd  wall. 
The  outermost  walla  enclosing  towns  or  fortresses  were 
commonly  perpendicular,  or  had  a  very  small  external  talus. 
They  were  flanked  by  semi-circular,  polygonal,  or  square 
towers,  commonly  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant  Irom  each 
other.    Within  were  stepa  to  mount  the  terro-pleino  of  the 


wuIIj  or  rampart,  which  were  always  defended  by  an  embat- 
tled or  crenellated  parapet.  —  Orose, 

The  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages  differed  in  this  reapect 
from  those  of  the  ancients.  When  the  besiegora  had  guaod 
the  summit  of  the  wall,  the  descent  on  the  other  tide  was  fAfo 
and  easy.  But  "  the  ancients  did  not  generally  topport  Ibvir 
wallt  on  the  inside  with  earth  in  the  manner  of  the  lolui  or 
slope,  which  made  the  attacks  more  dangerous.  For  though 
the  enemy  had  gained  some  footing  upon  them,  he  could  not 
assure  himself  of  taking  the  city.  It  waa  neceaaary  to  get 
down,  and  to  make  use  of  some  of  the  ladders  by  which  he 
had  mounted }  and  that  descent  exposed  the  aoUier  to  very 
great  danger."  —  RoUia. 

NoTB  137,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  Behuid  the  guardian  patois  femcoL 

The  pavois,  or  pavache,  was  a  large  shield,  or  rather  a  port- 
able mantlet,  capable  of  covering  a  man  from  head  to  foot, 
and  probably  of  sufficient  thickness  to  resist  the  miaiire 
weapons  then  in  use.  These  were  in  sieges  carried  by  Ber- 
vanta,  whose  businesa  it  waa  to  cover  their  masters  with  then, 
whilst  they,  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  shot  at  the  enemy 
on  the  rampirta.  As  this  must  have  been  a  service  of  danger, 
it  waa  that  perhaps  which  made  the  office  of  scutifer  honora- 
ble. The  pavais  was  rectangular  at  the  bottom,  but  rounded 
off  above  :  it  was  aometimea  supported  by  prope. —  Orose* 


Note  138,  p.  45,  col.  1.  —  With  aU  tftair  mangonds. 
Mangonel  ia  a  term  comprehending  all  the  smaller  engtnet. 


Note  139,  p.  45,  col.  1. —  TorUnses 

The  tortoise  waa  a  machine  composed  of  very  atrong  end 
solid  timber  work.    The  height  of  it  to  its  highest  hcani, 
which  auatained  the  roof,  waa  twelve  feet.    The  ba««  was 
square,  and  each   of  ita  fronta  twenty-five  feet.    It   was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  quilted  mattreaa  made  of  raw  hidr>«, 
and  prepared  with  different  drugs  to  prevent  ita  being  set  on 
fire  by  eomboatiblos.    Thia  heavy  machine  waa  aupported 
upon  four  wheela,  or  perhapa  upon  eight.     It  waa  called  tor- 
toiae  from  ita  aerving  aa  a  very  atroog  covering  and  defence 
against  the  enormous  weights  thrown  down  oo  it ;  those  under 
it  being  safe  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tortoise  under  his  shell 
It  was  used  both  to  fill  up  the  fosse,  and  for  sapping.    It  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  it  ia  believed,  ao  enortnout  a 
weight  could  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheel*,  and 
that  it  waa  pushed  forward  on  rollers.     Under  these  wliccli 
or  rollers,  the  way  waa  laid  with  strong  planka  to  facilitute 
its  motion,  and  prevent  ita  ainking  into  the  ground,  from 
whence  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  removed  it. 
The  ancicnta  have  obaerved  that  the  roof  had  a  thickf>r  cover- 
ing, of  hides,  hurdles,  sea-weed,  Ace.  than  the  aides,  aa  it  waa 
expoaed  to  much  greater  shocks  from  the  weights  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  besieged.    It  had  a  door  in  front,  which  waa  drawn 
up  by  a  chain  as  far  as  waa  necessary,  and  covered  the  soldiets 
at  work  in  filling  up  the  fosse  with  fascines.  —  RaUin, 

This  is  the  tortoise  of  the  ancients,  but  that  of  the  middle 
ages  differed  from  it  in  nothing  material. 


Note  140,  p.  45,  col.  S.  ~-  .9  dreadful  train. 

**  The  besiegers  having  carried  the  baylo,  brought  up  thctr 
machines  and  eitablithed  themselves  in  tho  counterscarp, 
began  under  rover  of  their  cats,  sowi,  or  tortoJMsts,  to  drain 
tho  ditch,  if  a  wet  one,  and  alto  to  fill  it  up  with  hurdh'S  and 
fascines,  and  level  it  for  the  paasa^ro  of  tlicir  movable  towcni. 
Wliilst  this  was  doing,  tho  archers,  attended  by  yuun^  nion 
carrying  shields  (pnvolses),  attempted  with  tiioir  arrows  to 
drive  the  besieged  from  the  towers  and  ramparU,  bcin^;  ihont- 
selves  covered  by  theso  portable  mantlets.  Tho  j^xrrisim  on 
their  part  essayed  by  the  discharge  of  machines,  cro*(«  and  lon^ 
bows,  to  koep  the  enemy  at  a  distance."  —  Orose. 


Note  141,  p.  45,  col.  2.  — He  bore  an  arhalisi  hinwM'i/^ 

A  weapon  for  its  sure  daaWu£iix*nts^ 
AhoMiuated  once. 

Tho  crom-bow  was  for  some  time  laid  aside  in  obodieoce 
to  a  decree  of  the  second  Lateran  council  held  in  1 139.     *•  Jir- 
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U*  ilUm  wurttftram  et  Deo  o^bilem  balUgtariamm  advenoLi 
tJ*n$6aMo»  H  ca2A«2(cM  exenere  dt  caUro  sub  anntknutte  pn- 
yifwau."  ThiB  weapon  was  again  introdaced  into  our  armiet 
hj  JUehanl  I.,  who  being  i>1ain  with  a  quarrel  ihot  from  one 
of  tKem,  at  Hie  lioge  of  the  caatle  of  Chains  in  Normandy,  it 
mvt  eonaldefed  aa  a  judgment  from  heaven  inflicted  upon  him 
far  hi»  Impietjr.  Guillaome  le  Breton,  relating  the  death  of 
tiua  lunfp  pttU  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  Atropot : 

Hdt  volo,  new  alA  Rkkardium  marU  perirtf 
(71  pa  Piwtdgaut  fraffij(«  prvmbu  «««» 
TVvdidiif  ipu  mu  r«mffrimitu»  upenatur^ 
^pOTfM  a2JM  ifecnii  m  m  «tai  aaiiiat  tuii». 

OroM, 

KoTB  143,  p.  45,  col.  3. — ...  who  k$ueUng  fry  tJke  tnbudutt 

Charged  Ui  lomg  dmg  with  death. 

Ffom  tKe  treVttchel  they  discharged  many  ttonee  at  once  by 
a  lUiig.  It  aeted  by  meana  of  a  great  weight  fastened  to  the 
•bort  aim  of  a  Ictrar,  which  being  let  fall,  railed  the  end  of  the 
loaf  arm  with  a  great  velocity  A  man  is  represented  kneel- 
it^  to  load  one  of  these  in  aa  ivory  carving,  supposed  to  bo  of 
the  igv  of  Edwaid  If.— Grose 


K*m   143,   p.  45,  eol.  9.  —  JSTe  ta  (*a  groove  the  feaUur^d 

fnorrel  flaeed, 

Qaarrala,  or  earreaux,  were  so  called  teom  their  heads, 
whioh  war*  aqvafa  pyramids  of  iroo. 


NoTs  144,  p.  46,  eol.  1.  — seme  the  wateri/  fence .... 

Ihain  pmu\fiU, 

The  tortoiaes,  Jfcc.  and  movable  towers  having  reached  the 
van*,  the  besiegers  under  them  either  began  to  mine,  or  batter 
then  with  tka  ram.  They  also  established  batteries  of  balis- 
IM  ttsd  manfonels  on  the  counterscarp.  These  were  opposed 
by  Ukoaa  of  llie  aoemy. 

Ntfzs  14S,  p.  46,  eol.  1.— Or  tkargmg  imtk  huge  stones  Ae 

The  iiMkfaAimla. 


ICoTS  146,  p.  46i,  eol.  1. — ,  or  m  the  e*pn*gid 

Fix  the  hraee-WMged  arrowe, 

Tbe  eepttagal  threw  large  darts  called  rnmehetta,  sometimes 
wtQged  wilti  braas  instead  of  feathers.  Proeoplus  says  that 
h*raaso  fealheca  could  not  be  put  to  the  large  darts  discharged 
from  the  baJista,  the  ancients  used  pieces  of  wood  six  inches 
thatk,  whieli  had  the  same  effect. 


XoTS  147,  p.  46^  eol.  1. —  JS  pomderome  eUme  Jrom  eome  huge 


demx  taaiMtree  eHgiufneure  au  due  de 
,  foi  diraU  qtUj  ai  en  leur  votdirit  Uvrer  boye  et  <m- 
',  ttt  fwmemt  fuatre  cjcAo^^SnUx  et  haidz  que  on  menxreU 
wmrt  dm  eheuHet,  et  eermtni  ei  hault  q*lz  tnrnumteroient  let 
i>  dmt  temmemdn  q*lz  lefdeeent,  et  Jut  prendre  tons  lee 
dm  pMySf  *<  P*ifc  Inrgemend,  8i  ftarent  feitx  eee 
eeehm^j/knix  sk  qantrt  groetee  mfi,  wuds  on  y  mist  lemget- 
etentei  e»md*r€»t  grane  demera.  Si  jffiat  on  lee  gene  entrer 
f»  tamU  dn  AmttA  detoient  omebottre,  Qamit  Hi  eureat  paaae 
U  aokitf  da  ta  rioiare^  ceatz  da  ehaatd  deeeUnquerent  quatre  nuxT' 
ma^i  f*ii  «w«ca(  faitt  nouveOeaunt  ponr  rtnudier  eontre  leaditx 
On  qaaire  mnrtinttt  getiaient  ai  grosaea  pierrea  et 
aea  taahaMg^alx  q*h  fitrent  bien  toat  Jroiaaet  tant 
tt  eaali  que  lea  eanduiaoient  ne  aepeurent  de- 
Si  a$  rattrerent  arriare  le  ptua  tost  quilt  peurent, 
a  mrnfata  ^Hfmaaeat  oultre  la  rioiere  lung  dee  eaehm^fituIxfiU 
mm  fane  da  kmma.  —  Proiaamrt,  /.  jf.  83. 


a  •ma 


Xvra  148^  p.  46,  eol.  1.  —  .^  aiaviMj'  tower  the  nun  of  Orleana 

TVa  fisltowiog  evxraet  from  the  History  of  Edward  III.  by 
ItalnHK  ■antra  eonlains  a  full  account  of  these  moving  towers. 
'*  >»•  %hm  «arl  «C  Darby  had  layn  before  Reule  more  than 


nine  weeks,  in  which  time  he  had  made  two  vast  belfroys  or 
bastilles  of  massy  timber,  with  three  stages  or  floors  ;  each  of 
the  belfroys  running  un  four  huge  wheels,  bound  about  with 
thick  hoops  of  iron;  and  the  sides  and  other  parts  that  any 
ways  respected  the  lowrn  were  covered  with  raw  hides,  thick 
laid,  to  defend  the  engines  from  fire  and  shot.  In  every  one  of 
these  stages  were  placed  an  hundred  archers,  and  between  the 
two  bastilles,  there  were  two  hundred  men  with  pickaxes  and 
mattocks.  From  these  six  stages  six  hundred  archers  shot  so 
fiercely  all  altogetlter,  that  no  man  could  appear  at  his  defence 
without  a  sufficient  pnnishment :  so  that  the  belfroys  being 
brought  upon  wheels  by  the  strength  of  men  over  a  part  of  the 
ditch,  which  was  purposely  made  plain  and  level  by  the  faggots 
and  earth  and  stones  cast  upon  them,  the  two  hundred  pioneers 
plyed  their  work  so  well  under  the  protection  of  these  engines, 
that  they  made  a  considerable  breach  through  the  walls  of  the 
town.*'  

NoTB  149,  p.  46,  eol.  1.  —  Axhera,  through  the  opening ,  ahot 

their  akufte. 

The  archers  and  cross-bowmen  from  the  upper  stories  in  the 
movable  towers  essayed  to  drive  away  the  garrison  from  the 
parapets,  and  on  a  proper  opportunity  to  let  fall  a  bridge,  by 
that  means  to  enter  the  town.  In  the  bottom  story  was  often 
a  large  ram. —  Gross. 

NcTx  150,  p.  46,  eol.  9. '-And  from  the  arbaUat  tke  fire-tipt 

dart 
Skat  burning  through  the  aky. 

Against  the  movable  tower  there  were  many  modes  of 
defence.  The  chief  was  to  break  up  the  ground  over  which  it 
was  to  pass,  or  by  undermining  it  to  overthrow  it.  Attempts 
were  likewise  made  to  set  it  on  fire,  to  prevent  which  it  was 
covered  vrith  raw  hides,  or  coated  over  with  alum.—  Grose. 


NoTK  151,  p.  46,  col.  9.  —  On   tke  rampeaia  lowered  from 

above 
The  bridge  reeHnee. 

These  bridges  are  deseribed  by  Bollin  in  the  account  of  the 
moving  towers  which  he  gives  from  Vegetius : — "  The  moving 
towers  are  made  of  an  assemblage  of  beams  and  strong  planks, 
not  unlike  a  house.  To  secure  them  against  the  fires  thrown 
by  the  besieged,  they  are  covered  with  raw  hides,  or  with 
pieces  of  cloth  made  of  hair.  Their  height  is  in  proportion  to 
their  base.  They  are  sometimes  thirty  feet  square,  and  some- 
times forty  or  fifty.  They  are  higher  than  the  walls  or  even 
towers  of  the  city.  They  are  supported  upon  several  wheels 
according  to  mechanic  principles,  by  the  means  of  which  (he 
machine  is  easily  made  to  move,  how  great  soever  it  may  be. 
The  town  is  in  great  danger  if  this  tower  can  approach  tlte 
walls ;  for  it  has  stairs  flrom  one  story  to  another,  and  includes 
different  methods  of  attack.  At  bottom  it  has  a  ram  to  batter 
the  wall,  and  on  the  middle  story  a  draw-bridge,  made  of  two 
beams  with  rails  of  basket-work,  which  lets  down  easily  upon 
the  wall  of  a  city,  when  within  the  reach  of  it.  The  besiegers 
pass  upon  this  bridge,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  wall. 
Upon  the  higher  stories  are  soldiers  armed  with  partisans  and 
missive  weapons,  who  keep  a  perpetual  discharge  upon  the 
works.  When  affairs  are  in  this  posture,  a  place  seldom  held 
out  long.  For  what  csfti  they  hope  who  have  nothing  to  con- 
fide in  but  the  height  of  their  ramparts,  when  they  see  others 
suddenly  appear  which  command  them  ?  " 

The  towers  or  belfreys  of  modem  times  rarely  exceeded 
three  or  four  stages  or  stories. 


NoTB  199,  p.  47,  col.  1.— the  braaa-^wing'd  darta 

Whirl  aa  theif  pierce  the  victim. 

These  darts  were  called  viretons,  from  their  whirling  about 
in  the  air.  

NoTS  153,  p.  47,  col.  1.  —  Conaeuf. 

"  And  here,  with  leave  bespoken  to  recite  a  grand  fable, 
though  dignified  by  our  best  poets,  while  Brutus  on  a  certain 
festival  day,  solemnly  kept  on  that  shore  where  he  first  landed, 
was  with  the  people  in  great  jollity  and  mirth,  a  crew  of  these 
savages  breaking  In  among  them,  began  on  the  sudden  another 
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sort  of  game  than  at  luch  a  meetin;  wa«  expected.  But  at 
length  bj  munj  haiidi  overcoiue,  Goemacf^  the  hugest,  io 
height  twelve  cubit*,  u  foierved  alive,  that  with  him  Coriaeua 
who  desired  oothiog  more,  might  try  biii  alrengtb ;  whom  in 
a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  alofl,  with  a  terrible  bugg  broke 
three  of  his  ribs :  nevertheless  Corineus  enraged  heaving  hira 
up  bj  m  (in  Torce,  and  on  his  shoulders  bearing  him  to  the  next 
high  rock,  Uu-ew  kirn  lUadlpn^  ail  tkatUred  inlo  Uu  «««,  and  left 
bis  name  on  the  cliflT,  called  ever  since  lAngocmagog,  which 
is  tu  say,  the  giant's  leap."  —  MdUmU  WkL  of  EMglamd. 

The  expression  hruU  vtutMeu  is  taken  from  tJte  tame  work 
of  Milton,  where  he  relates  the  death  of  5Iorindiis.  *' Well 
fitted  to  such  a  beastial  cruelty  was  his  end ;  for  hearing  of  a 
huge  monster  that  from  tbe  Irish  sea  infested  the  coast,  and  in 
the  pride  of  his  strength  foolishly  attempting  to  set  manly 
valor  against  a  brute  vaatness,  when  his  weapons  were  all 
in  vain,  by  that  horrible  mouth  be  waa  cat  chad  up  and  de- 
voured.*'   

NoTB  154,  p.  47,  eoL  9.  —  TJUg  u  afmor, 

**  The  toumellef  adjoining  to  tlia  bridge  was  kepi  by  Gla- 
cidas  (one  of  tbe  most  resolute  captains  among  tlie  English,) 
having  well  encouraged  hia  men  to  defend  themselves  and  to 
fight  for  their  lives. 

"  The  skirmish  begins  at  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  ladders  are  planted.  A  storm  of  English  arrows  falls 
upon  our  men  with  such  violence  as  they  recoiled.  '  How 
now ! '  sailh  the  Virgin,  *  have  we  begiin  so  well  to  end  so  ill  ? 
let  us  charge !  they  are  our  own,  seeing  God  is  on  oor  side ! ' 
so  every  one  recovering  his  forces,  flocks  about  the  Virgin. 
The  English  double  the  atorm  upon  the  thickest  of  the  troops. 
The  Virgin  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks  and  encoaragiog 
her  men  to  do  well  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  an  arrow  j 
she,  nothing  amaxed,  takes  the  arrow  in  one  hand  and  her 
sword  in  the  other,  *  This  is  a  fiivor ! '  says  she,  *  let  us  go 
on !  they  cannot  escape  the  hand  of  GOD ! ' " 

Chapekin  has  dilated  this  exclamation  of  the  Maid  into  a 
ridiculous  speech. 

Quey  /  vaUmreux  Ouerriertf  quojf !  dmu  vottre  tnaatUgt 

Un  peu  4e  aomg  ferdu  vousfait  perdre  courage ! 

Pour  mey,  je  U  nputt  a  nprtme  hamkemrf 

EtdoMM  ee  pttU  mat  J9  tnmve  mm  grand  hmmeur  f 

Lt  nueegf  Hen  qu^kemremz^  m'eiut  em  rien  d^kmuwrabUf 

8i  le  Cul  %'tuH  fit  mxM  wa  coup  ai favorable ; 

Voaa  nfoa  verm  pas  maku  vet  bra*  rtetorirar, 

J^en  varrag  aealemaU  moa  neai  plat  glorieax. — L.  III. 


NoTB  155,  p.  47,  col.  9.  —  Qlaadag, 

I  can  make  nothing  English  of  this  name.  Moostrellet 
calls  him  Clacedaa  and  Claaendas.  Daniel  says  the  principal 
leaden  of  the  English  were  Suffolk,  Talbot,  8calea,  Fastolffe, 
et  kh  nammi  Oiaddao  ou  CladdaOf  dont  le  mMte  suppUant  d 
la  nmssmMe,  VaiooU,  fait  parvaur  omx  premiiret  eMsrgee  de 
Parmie. 

The  impottanee  attached  to  a  second  name  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  an  extract  in  Belden,  relating  to  "  the  creation  of 
Robert  earle  of  Gloceater  natural  sonne  to  king  Henry  I.  The 
king  having  speech  with  Mabile  the  sole  daughter  and  heire 
of  Robert  Fits  Hayman  lord  of  Glocester,  told  her  (as  it  is  re- 
ported in  an  old  English  rithmical  story  attributed  to  one 
Robert  of  Glocester,)  that 

—  he  seold  his  sone  to  her  spousing  avonge, 

This  maid  was  ther  agen,  and  withsaid  it  long. 

The  king  of  sought  her  suithe  ynou,  so  that  atten  ende 

Mabile  him  answered,  as  gode  maide  and  hende, 

Byre,  heo  sede,  well  ichot,  that  your  hert  op  me  Is, 

More  Tor  mine  eritage  than  vor  my  sulve  iwis. 

So  vair  eritage  as  ich  abbe,  it  were  me  grete  shame, 

Vor  to  abbe  an  louerd,  bote  he  had  an  tuoname. 

Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  Halm  my  faders  name  was. 

And  that  ne  might  noght  bo  bis  that  of  his  kunne  noght 

naa. 
Therefore,  syre,  vor  Codes  love,  ne  let  me  non  mon  owe, 
Bole  he  abbe  an  tuoname  war  thoio  he  be  yknowe. 
Damaysale,  quoth  the  king,  thoo  seist  well  in  this  cas , 
Sir  Roberd  le  Fits  Haim  thy  faders  name  was ; 
And  aa  vayr  name  he  shall  abbe,  gif  me  him  may  byie 


^ir  Roberd  le  Fiu  Roy  b  name  shall  be. 

Bin,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  that  b  vayr  nana 

As  woo  seith  all  his  life  and  of  greet  lame. 

Ac  wat  shold  his  sane  bote  tbaaae  aad  other  that  of  him  come, 

Sono  might  hii  bote  noght  thereof  nameth  gone. 

The  king  understood  that  the  maid  ne  sede  non  oolrage, 

And  that  Gloooestre  waa  chief  of  hyre  eritage. 

Damaseile  he  syde  tho,  tbi  looerd  shall  abbe  a  name 

Vor  hira  aad  vor  his  heirs  vmyr  without  blame. 

Vur  Roberd  earle  of  Gloueeatre  ia  name  ahall  be  and  yts, 

Vor  ho  shall  be  earle  of  Gloooeatre  and  his  heirs  ywis. 

Sire,  quoth  this  maid  tho,  well  liketh  me  this, 

In  tliis  forme  ichole  that  sU  my  thyng  be  bis. 

Thus  was  earle  of  Gloucestre  first  ymade  there 

As  this  Roberd  of  all  tbulke  that  long  byroie  were, 

This  waa  enleve  boodred  yeare,  and  in  the  ninth  yeer  ri^t 

After  that  ure  louerd  waa  in  bis  moder  alygt." 

8tUm*$  J\aa  ofibMr. 

NoTB  156,  p.  48,  ooL  1.  —  Seeking  the  i»»er  oomt. 

On  entering  the  outer  gate,  the  next  pert  that  pnwoted 
itaelf  was  the  enter  belli nm  or  bailey,  separated  from  tho  inner 
balliom  by  a  strong  embattled  wall  and  towered  gate. 


NoTK  157,  p.  48,  col.  5L —  TV  engines  ekomer'd  tkdr  theeU  of 

Ufmdftre, 

When  the  Black  Prince  attacked  the  castle  of  RotnorBtitin, 
"  there  was  slain  hard  by  him  an  English  eaquire  named  Jacob 
Bernard,  whereat  the  prince  was  to  displeased,  that  be  took 
his  most  solemn  oath,  and  aware  by  bia  fMlbor'a  soul  not  to 
leave  the  siege,  till  he  had  tbe  castle  and  all  within  at  his 
mercy.  Then  the  assault  was  renewed  much  hotter  than  ever, 
till  at  last  the  prince  saw  there  was  no  likelihood  of  preTatlin* 
that  way.  Wherefore  presently  bo  gave  order  to  raise  rrrtnin 
engines,  whernwitb  they  cast  combustible  matter  enAanied 
after  the  manner  of  wild  fire  into  tbe  base  court  so  fast,  and 
in  such  quantities,  that  at  lost  tbe  whole  court  seemed  to  be 
one  huge  fire.  Whereupon  the  excessive  heat  prevailrd  to, 
that  it  took  hold  of  the  roof  of  a  groat  tower,  whirb  wu 
covered  with  reed,  and  so  began  to  spread  over  all  tbe  caatlr. 
Now  therefore  when  these  valiant  captains  within  saw,  timt 
of  necessity  they  must  either  submit  entirely  to  the  prinrr'i 
courtesy,  or  perish  by  tlte  most  mercilens  of  element*,  thi<y 
all  together  came  down  and  yielded  themselves  absolutely  to 
his  grace."  — JoAna  Barms. 


NoTB  158,  p.  49,  col.  1.  —  TU  oriflamme  rf  death. 

The  oriflamme  was  a  standard  erected  to  denote  that  no 
quarter  would  be  given.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  red  Ktlk, 
adorned  and  beaten  with  very  broad  and  fair  lilies  of  golil,  Aitil 
bordered  about  with  gold  and  vermilion.  IjO  Moyne  bos 
given  it  a  suitable  escort : 

Ensuite  Poriflamma  ardent  et  Jtumiieiwe, 
Mareke  sur  nn  grand  cAor,  dont  la  forme  est  t^ffrmfe, 
Qiuitrs  enormee  dragons  (Tan  or  omhre  fudlUi, 
Et  depoarpre,  d^aiur,  et  de  vert  emaiUet, 
Dana  fuelque  occaeien  que  le  besoin  le  porte^ 
Lay  font  vns  pompeiwe  etfitrmidable  eseorte 
iMau  lear  terriblet  yeitx  dee  grmas  arrondisy 
De  leurfeu,  de  leur  otMgyfonS  pour  auz  pirns  kardisy 
El  si  cefeu  paroist  allumer  leur  audaer, 
Aussi  paroist  ee  sang  animer  leur  tntnaee, 
Le  char  roulant  sous  eux,  U  semble  au  rouUment, 
Qu*U  lesfasse  voler  avee^ue  siJjUment : 
Etdela  poudre,  en  Pair,  tZ  «e/oi(  desfumiu 
A  leur  bouehes  du  vent  et  du  bruU  animies. 
Philip  is  said  by  some  historians  to  have  erected  the  ori- 
flamme at  Creasy,  where  Edward  in  return  raised  ap  his  burn- 
ing dragon,  tlie  English  signal  for  no  quarter.    The  orifl.iniina 
waa  originally  nsed  only  in  war*  against  tlio  Infidels,  fur  it 
was  a  sacred  banner,  and  believed  to  have  been  sent  from 
Heaven.  

NoTB  159)  p.  49,  eoL  9.  —  TU  Unter,  tU  hridge^  and  aU  itt 

multitudesy 
Sunk  ufitk  a  mighty  erash. 
At  this  women's  voice  amidst  the  sound  of  tvnr,  tl:e  combftl 
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|iwi  ?ei7  hot  Oor  men,  grsatJj  enooamf ed  by  the  Virgifi, 
ru  headJo0{  to  the  butkio  and  force  a  point  thereof;  then 
in  tod  itooes  raao  so  violently,  as  the  Unglish  being  amazod, 
(Msake  their  delbooes :  some  are  slain  upoo  the  place,  some 
Umr  thenMlf OS  down  headlong,  and  fly  to  the  tower  upon 
tha  bri4f*>  la  the  end  this  breve  Glacidas  abandons  this 
qfaaner,  and  iistina  into  the  base  eouit  upon  the  bridge,  and 
after  him  a  great  oomber  of  his  soldiers.  The  bridge  greatly 
ifcskea  with  artillery,  tryed  by  fire,  and  overcharged  with  the 
etight  of  thk  moltiiude,  sinks  into  the  water  with  a  fearful 
rrjr,  carryiiig  all  this  multitode  with  it.  —  D»  Semt, 

Thb  ciretmsUuiee  has  been  magnified  into  a  miracle. 
<*  The  Prenrh,  for  the  moat  part,  draw  the  institution  of  the 
order  ef  8t.  Michael  principally  ftom  a  purpose  that  Charles 
hsd  to  Bttke  it,  *fler  the  apparition  of  the  archangel  upon  Or- 
leans Mi(f»»  ee  the  tnteUry  angell  of  Prance  assisting  against 
U»  Eagluh  in  1«8.»  —  SsUm's  rillc*  0fBonpr, 

Hm  etptcoioas  are  somewhat  eurioas  in  the  patent  of  this 
cp^  dr  JVeajiner  au  MUskatl  JSnUnft,  Louis  XI.  insti- 
tt*tiH**4lMfisintl  Uamtgt  4§  Dim  n^tlrtereaUw  tmU 
puMBf,  tftfSMrcMcf  ds  te/I«ri««M  eMr/e  JIfeHc,  d  Vkmiimr 
a  mermm  d«  St.  Miekad,  fttmitr  tknmtitr,  fvi  jmt  Is 
fwtOs  dt  Diss,  haUmiU  emiirt  Ptmdtm  aumg  d»  Pkumam 
^raflf t,  U  UJU  tftau€ktr  d»  Gel," 


X«tB  m,p.49»ooLS.~ tU  mtniimfflamu 

Blmuvf. 

Wsca«e  s( /wfrcssesykrnU  prssCiauia  anu  H  ds- 
n  ttrrt,  tgtn  fiu  wdUa  gnu  4§  guem  ds  pul- 
fa»l»  mint  m  nfmsmatfhu  le/er. 

JKmtlHttti,  II.  f.  43. 


Urdiiiie 


iron  let,  p.  49,  col.  3.  —  SiUmU  itst^wm  A-«a4^. 


1%  erf ,  fM  Is  Assedi  en  la  potr/ail  jtttsr, 

BiUfmn0fitAtUapmvml»gitm'. 

Om»  htUm^  mn  •omapmr  si  mscMs  U  silmcs 


L.ix. 


Kara  UB,p.50,eo].  l.~. 


.  .  Uu  frmiyrdaU^  that  hlUod- 

gviitf  man, 
WkOf  tmMmgfor  tk»  ekwnk't  iU- 

gUwtaUA^ 
BUe  ear  f\ftk  Hmrf  dmm   Ikt 

mrmm^f  n-mu. 

■«l  the  <nl  Unflil«  hint  in  Englmd  given  generally  to  all 
0«l««,wasm  the  Laf  PmHym§nt,»M  it  is  cdJed,  which  did 
•M)/  fTmlifbs^  k#|it  in  the  liss(^  fMr  of  king  iftary  Oe 
f^mrtk,  whMWB  the  JVUfesaod  Cmmmmt  aessmMsd,  signified 
to  ihe  Smg,  that  tho  temporal  psseassteiM  of  jjtteto,  iViers,  Ac 
Ivwdiy  speeil  wtthio  the  Bealm,  wouU  suffice  to  find  and 
sMaia  190  JSsKr,  IdQO  Knights^  6900  £sfMr«i,  100  JVespifeif, 
■■re  Ihao  iheiw  were.  But  this  motion  was  maol*d  with  the 
lav*'  ««"i  ^md,  who  daah'd  it,  personally  interposing  Himself 
■•uvy  !•  tJial  elmrmeler,  which  the  Jealous  CUrgjf  bad  con- 
'■ivrl  of  Itian,  that  eoming  to  the  Oewn  He  would  be  a  great 
«iW9  to  the  Obsreh.  But  though  ifimry  PUmlagnut  Duke 
if  lieiesaw  wae  no  friend  to  the  Chrgu^  perchance  to  ingra- 
iteftr  himself  with  the  psepis,  yet  the  same  ffsiiry  king  of  Emg- 
i*»f.  Hi*  isieivet  being  altered,  to  strengthen  Him  with  the 
mieJ'fahle  power  of  the  Cltrg\f,  proved  a  Patnm  yea  a 
iU^fvm  fee  dr&od  them.  Howevf^r  we  may  say,  that  now 
tS*  Axa  tff  laid  U  Che  roeC  oftk$  trt  sf  Mbtf»i  and  Uiis  Hroke 
tv  tbfi  pretMOl,  theo^  it  was  so  fkr  from  hurting  the  ftedy,  that 
ii  NVfe  pierevd  ths  bmrk  thereof,  yet  bare  otlmipes  in  such 
Mrt»M  are  impoertsurt,  as  putting  into  pwplt>*a  kBodtafm- 
»»Aif  afth^  FnrfBcff  formerly  oooeeived  altogether  hnposisible. 

tww  yeere  after,  munety,  in  the  tteemd  ffr  of  king  Hemrf 
•W  #yUk  another  ahr»wd  thrust  was  made  at  MingHsk  Abbeys, 
kvt  ti  »••  ffaisly  «Ml  cleverly  put  aside  by  that  skilAil  SUte- 
f •^eM  tbarjf  OUdkaiff  Arr-hhisbo^  of  Cmterkuiy,  For  the 
h^K9  Btl  againet  Abbeys,  in  ftaO  Parliament  was  revived, 
«"*ra  the  AreUnehofi  minded  king  /f«iir|r  of  his  undoubted 
T.  •  i»  f  he  fiuc  ami  flourishing  kingdom  ef  Frmee.  Hereat, 
*M  kJuf  wbo  WM  a  epark  in  Himsrlf,  was  enflaroed  to  that 
by  this  Prrtetc's  penuasion  i  and  his  native  courage 
11 


nn  fiercely  on  the  project,  especially  when  clapt  on  with 
oooacience  and  enconngement  &om  a  church-man  in  the  law- 
fulness thereof.  An  undertaking  of  those  vast  dimensions, 
that  the  greatest  covetousness  might  spread,  and  highest  am- 
bition reach  itself  within  the  bounds  thereoC  If  to  promote 
this  project,  the  Abbeys  advanced  not  only  large  and  liberal, 
but  va«t  and  incredible  sums  of  money,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
were  contented  to  have  their  nails  pared  close  to  the  quick 
thereby  to  save  their  fingers.  Over  goes  king  Henry  into 
Fraaee,  with  many  martial  spirits  attending  him,  so  that  put- 
ting  the  king  upon  the  seeking  of  a  now  Crown,  kept  tlie  Ab- 
bots' old  Hitras  upon  their  heads  ;  and  Monasteries  tottoring 
atnhis  tim?,  were  (thank  a  politic  Archbishop)  refixed  on  tho 
firm  foundations,  though  this  proved  rather  a  reprieve  than  a 
perdon  unto  them.  —  FulUr**  Ckmvk  ITuton/,  B.  6,  p.  30S. 

The  archbifhop  of  Bourges  explained  to  the  king,  in  the 
hall  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  presence  ef  the 
dukes  of  Clarence,  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  brothers  to  the 
king,  and  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  cleigy,  chivalry  and 
populace,  the  objects  of  his  embassy.  The  archbuhop  spoke 
first  in  Latin,  and  then  in  the  Walloon  language,  so  eloquently 
and  wisely,  that  both  English  and  French  who  heard  him 
were  greatly  surprised.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  harangue 
he  made  oflfers  to  the  king  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  on 
his  marriage  with  the  princess  Catherine,  but  on  condition 
that  he  would  disband  the  army  he  had  cx>llected  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  at  the  adjacent  seaports,  to  invade  France ;  and  that 
by  these  means  an  eternal  peace  would  be  established  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

The  assembly  broke  up  when  the  archbishop  had  ended  his 
speech,  and  the  Ennch  ambassadors  were  kindly  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  king,  who  then  appointed  a  day  for  them  to 
receive  his  answer  to  their  propositions  by  the  mouth  of  the 
arehbbhop  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  course  of  the  archbishop's  speech,  in  which  he  replied, 
article  by  article,  to  what  the  arehbishop  of  Bourges  had 
ofiered,  he  added  to  some  and  passed  over  othera  pf  them,  so 
that  he  was  sharply  interrupted  by  the  archbishop  of  Bourges, 
who  exclaimed,  "  I  did  not  say  so,  but  such  were  my  words." 
The  conclusion,  however,  was,  that  unless  the  king  of  Franco 
would  give,  as  a  marriage-portion  with  his  daughter,  the 
duchies  of  Acquitaine,  of  Normandy,  of  Anjou,  of  Tours,  the 
counties  of  Ponthieo,  Maine  and  Poltou,  and  every  other  part 
that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  English  monarchs,  the  king 
would  not  desist  from  his  intended  invasion  of  France,  but 
would  despoil  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  which  bad  been  un- 
justly detained  from  him  i  and  that  he  should  depend  on  his 
sword  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above,  and  for  depriving 
king  Charles  of  his  crown. 

The  king  avowed  what  the  archbuhop  had  said,  and  added 
that  thus,  with  God*s  aid,  he  would  act ;  and  promised  it  on 
the  word  of  a  king.  The  arehbishop  of  Bourges  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  France,  demanded  permission  to  speak 
and  said,  "  O  king !  bow  canst  thou,  consistently  with  honor 
and  justice,  thus  wish  to  dethrone  and  iniquitously  destroy 
the  most  Christian  king  of  the  French,  our  very  dear  lord  atio 
most  excellent  of  all  the  kings  in  Christendom  ?  O  king !  with 
all  doe  reverence  and  respect,  dost  thou  think  that  ho  La* 
offered  by  me  sucb  extent  of  territory,  and  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  with  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  through  any  fear  ortiiec, 
thy  subjects  or  allies .'  By  no  means ;  but,  moved  by  pitr  and 
his  love  of  peace,  he  has  made  these  offers  to  avoid  the  shedding 
of  innocent  blood,  and  that  Christian  people  may  not  Iw  ovi>r- 
wbelmed  in  the  miseries  of  war;  for  whenever  thou  shalt 
make  thy  promised  attempt  he  will  call  upon  God,  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  on  all  the  saints,  making  his  appeal  to  them  for 
the  justice  of  his  cause  ;  and  with  their  aid,  and  the  support 
of  his  loyal  subjects  and  fldthful  allies,  thou  wilt  be  driven 
ont  of  his  dominions,  or  thou  wilt  be  made  prisoner,  or  thou 
wilt  there  suffer  death  by  ordera  of  that  just  king  whose  am- 
baasadora  we  are. 

M  Wo  have  now  only  to  iutreat  of  thee  that  thou  wouldst 
have  us  aafely  conducted  out  of  thy  realm ;  and  that  thou 
wouldst  write  to  our  said  king,  under  thy  hand  and  seal,  the 
answer  which  thou  hast  given  to  us." 

The  king  kindly  granted  their  request ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors, baring  received  handsome  presents,  returned  by  way  of 
Dover  to  Calais  and  thence  to  Paris. 

Jlienttrdetf  vol.  iv.  p.  159. 
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Within  a  few  days  aiter  th«  expiration  of  the  trace,  king 
Henry,  whose  preparations  were  now  completed,  sent  one  of 
his  heralds,  called  Gloeester,  to  Paris,  to  deliver  letters  to  the 
kingf  of  which  the  contents  were  as  follows. 

"  To  tiie  very  noble  prince  Charles,  onr  consin  and  adver- 
sary of  France,  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  of  France.  To  give  to  every  one  what  is  their  doe,  is  a 
work  of  inspiration  and  wise  coancU,  very  noble  [uinee,  onr 
cousin  and  adversary.  The  noble  kingdoms  of  England  and 
France  were  formerly  united,  now  they  are  divided.  At  that 
time  it  was  customaiy  for  each  person  to  exalt  his  name  by 
glorions  victories,  and  by  this  single  virtue  to  extol  the  honor 
of  God,  to  whom  holiness  belongs,  and  to  give  peace  to  his 
church,  by  subjecting  in  battle  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal ; 
bat  alas !  good  faith  among  kindred  and  brotherly  love  have 
been  perverted,  and  Lot  persecutes  Abraham  by  human  im- 
putation, and  Dissention,  the  mother  of  Anger,  lias  been 
raised  from  the  dead. 

"We,  however,  appeal  to  the  sovereign  Judge,  who  is 
neither  swayed  by  prayers  nor  gifts  from  doing  right,  thai  we 
have,  from  pure  affection,  done  every  thing  in  our  power  to 
preserve  the  peace ;  and  we  must  now  rely  on  the  sword  for 
regaining  what  is  jostly  our  heritage,  and  those  rights  which 
have  from  old  time  belonged  to  us ;  and  we  feel  such  assurance 
in  our  courage,  that  we  will  fight  till  death  in  the  cause  of 
Justice. 

"  The  written  law  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  ordains, 
that  before  any  person  commences  an  attack  on  a  city  he  shall 
first  offer  terms  of  peace  ;  and  although  violence  has  detained 
from  us  our  rightful  inheritances,  charity,  however,  induces  us 
to  attempt,  by  fair  means,  their  recovery ;  for  should  justice 
be  denied  us,  we  may  then  resort  to  arms 

"  And  to  avoid  having  onr  conscience  affected  by  this  mat- 
ter, we  make  our  personal  request  to  you,  and  exhort  you,  by 
the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  hb  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  Friend,  restore  what  thou  owest,  for  such 
is  the  will  of  God  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  man, 
who  was  created  in  his  likeness.  Buch  restitution  of  rights, 
cruelly  torn  from  us,  and  which  we  have  so  frequently  de- 
manded by  our  ambassadors,  will  be  agreeable  to  the  supreme 
God,  and  secure  peace  on  earth. 

"  From  our  love  of  peace  we  were  inclined  to  refuse  fifty 
thousand  golden  crowns  lately  offered  us ;  for  being  more 
desirous  of  peace  than  riches,  we  have  preferred  enjoying  the 
patrimony  left  us  by  our  venerable  ancestors,  with  our  very 
dear  cousin  Catherine,  your  noble  daughter,  to  iniquitously 
multiplying  our  treasures,  and  thus  disgracing  the  honor  of 
our  crown,  which  God  forbid  ! 

"  Given  under  our  pnvy  seal,  in  our  castle  of  Southampton, 
the  5th  day  of  the  month  of  August." 

Monttrdel,  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 


NoT^  lG3,p.50,ool.  I.~ Suretkatkalf  kermU  tpaks 

The  Mmigkty*8  Uddmf. 

While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siege  of  Drenx,  an  honest  hermit 
unknown  to  him,  came  and  told  him  the  great  evils  he  brought 
upon  Christendom  by  his  unjust  ambition,  who  usurped  the 
kingdom  of  France,  against  all  manner  of  right,  and  contrary 
to  the  will  of  God ;  wherefore  in  his  holy  name  he  threatened 
him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment,  if  he  desisted  not 
from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took  this  exhortation  either  as  an 
idly  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion  of  the  Dauphin's,  and  was  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed 
the  threatening;  for  within  some  few  months  after, he  was 
■mitten  in  the  fundament  with  a  strange  and  incurable  disease. 

Mneraif, 

Non  164,  p.  50,  ool.  1.  —  tt<y  tkeufkt 

The  tpiriu  ^ftJu  mMkera  mad  tMr  Mbu 
Fami8k*d  at  Jlem  tat  tn  tk$  timtdt  ^ 
Wight, 

■  JlsffCrsvcrat  €ntntm 

Tgrtarttu  ReeUnr  palUiUf  titqtu  arma  %tfmnda 
SpeUarejU,  eaperentque  mi  solatia  fatif 
Immtaa  iliac  Liiyes  emiterat  umhraa  f 
UnHqae  eonsedere  ants,  nigrAjae  eoronA 
I^/edre  diaa,  Virsatilis  umbra  Jagarthm, 


JSitmUMUt  utvi  JWanes,  eofUfua  Sfphadtf 
Qai  nunc  nartas  tecum  CartMagimit  arctt 
Iguovh*  Dtitf  ptttquam  feralia  eamfi 
Fratia  TTu^naaf  tt  LatiM  vidtrtfurtret. 

Sufpftuuutum  Lucaui,  Lib.  III. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  imitat4»d  these  lines ;  bat  1 
would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  quoting  so  fine  a  passa^ 
from  Thomas  May,  an  author  to  whom  t  owe  some  obligations, 
and  who  is  not  remembered  ds  his  merits  deserve.  May  him- 
self has  imitated  Valerius  Flaceus  in  this  passage,  thoogb  ha 
has  greatly  surpassed  him. 

Et  pater  eruhUt  amtantm  Tartarut  umtrat^ 
Jtube  MvA,  taudtm  ad  mtrita  syectacula  fugum 
EmiUit}  tummi  uigrucumt  eulnuua  mtuti** 


NoTB  165,  p.  50,  col.  I.  — uor  augkt  auads 

JUau  uaattitttd *gaiatt  asferntlftmtn 
To  dart  the  etmJkeL 

To  some,  say«  Speed,  it  may  appear  more  honorable  to  our 
nation,  that  they  were  not  to  be  expelled  by  a  homan  power, 
but  by  a  divbe,  estraordlnarily  revealing  itself. 


NoTi  166,  p.  SO,  coL  9.  — ily  tActr  numkert  mm  madtMdiu 

fear, 

Jfec  paaiduM  mmrmur ;  eauteatu  amdatia  ertaitf 
T^amtoque  turba  mttu  pmuanua  tolvit  ah  owm. 

JUay,  &i|».  Laeam. 

NoTB  167,  p.  50,  col.  3.  — Joy  ran  Ikraugk  all  the  troopt. 

In  Rymer's  Fa>dera  are  two  proclajnations,  one  "eontrt 
eapitaiieot  et  toldariot  Urgivtrtamtes,  ineautationibut  PueU/a 
terr^leatas }"  the  other,  "  d</agt£ieu  ah  azerdtu  fuottcn>- 
culamtnta  PuelUs  exanimaveraMt,  arettandit,** 


NoTx  166,p.50,  col.8.— 7!k««ecial&e«t. 
Bonsard  remarks, 

Rita  n'esC  mtUttur  pour  Vkomau  tauiagar 

Jfyret  la  wul,  pie  la  haira  etnumger,  —  Franeiado, 


NoTs  Iflg,  p.  51,  col.  a.~j^  aatfualel, 
A  lighter  kind  of  helmet. 


NoTB  170,  p.  51,  col.  9.~  Mmf  /rem  har  naek  tka  tkidL 

The  shield  was  often  worn  thus.  "  Among  the  Frenchtnen 
there  was  a  yonng  lusty  esquire  of  Gascolgne,  named  Williaai 
Marehant,  who  came  out  among  the  fi»remoat  into  the  field, 
well  mounted,  his  shield  about  bis  neck,  and  hia  apear  in  bis 
hand."  —  Bantea. 

This  is  fireqoentty  allndnd  to  in  romooee.  <*  Then  the  kniglit 
of  the  burning  sword  stept  fbrward,  and  lifting  op  hia  am  as 
if  he  would  strike  Cynoeefrihal  on  the  top  of  his  head,  teie>^l 
with  his  left  hand  on  the  shield,  which  be  pulled  to  hhn  with 
so  much  strength,  that  plucking  it  ftom  iila  neck  he  brought 
him  to  the  ground." — Jtmadit  da  Oreaee, 

Sometimes  the  shield  was  Ineed  to  the  shoiiUrr. 

The  shield  of  the  middle  ages  must  not  be  eonlbond«*d  with 
that  of  the  ancients.  The  knight  might  easily  bear  hie  small 
shield  around  his  neck ;  but  the  Grecian  wurlor  otood  pr»- 
teetiug  hia  tJugha  aad  hit  legt,  hia  breatt  alao  and  kia  tkcvldera 
wiA  the  hod^nf  hia  broad  diidd, 

Hi^povf  re  tcvrntas  n  Karto  aai  orepva  reic  biftovs 
AcKiSoi  evpeirit  yoffrpt  KuXv^pevof.  —  Tyrl^us. 
But  the  moot  convenient  shields  were  used  by  — 

Ceuz  pi'ou  writ  dameaurtr  dama  lea  Uea  JBmndet, 
Qiu  pavtaat  paur  pamoia,  dee  eaeaOlaa  <i  grmndaa^ 
Que  lara  qu*UJaut  camper,  la  aeldat  qui  «*e»  aert 
Safait  comma  ume  kaSte,  et  #*y  met  d  cauioort.  ^-wibune. 


NoTS  171,  p.  SB,  ooL  ].— lAi 

The  orniet  or  ehapeUe  de  ier  was  an  iron  bat,  oecBsionalli 
put  on  by  knights  when  they  retired  fVom  the  heat  uf  th«i 
battle  to  take  breath,  and  at  times  when  they  could  not  H'iti 
propriety  go  UDormed. 
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KoTS  173»p>  59^  col.  l.^-Fu^i  thnr  tattkiatet  n  Uuir  armtd 


AVa 


Std  amtrm  fSnotria  jwftef 
■Ilea  poea  dnda  mni  frmcepla  rtqtanL 


Saim»  natkuMj  zu.  587. 


'*  filM  gtenilj  ■hook  hot  dewy  loclu,  and  braka 
A  aieUaeholy  iinile.*' —  QiMriMt. 


VoTS  n4,^55,eoLl.— Oai  m  CA«  *«raU 

^  Toh*  ri€k/Mrr'd  ami  hwdtr'd  he  beatow'd. 

Yihn  Ike  annia*  of  Rinliind  Rod  Frauee  lay  in  the  plain 
bMwc«»  VinNifoM«  and  Fl«meiifu«rat  1339,  Edward  seat  to 
diMoaad  ft  day  of  battle  of  tJie  French  king.  *'  An  herald  of 
the  dttko  of  GneUf««,  being  well  akUied  in  the  French  tongue, 
«u  avat  on  thie  eniuid :  he  rode  forth  till  he  came  to  the 
French  hoac,  where  being  admitted  before  the  king  and  hie 
f^inril,  ho  apoke  alotld  theae  words,  *  Sir,  the  king  of  England 
•»  bere  hiud  by  in  tho  fieUe,  and  deairea  to  fight  yoo  power 
ajcauiat  powff ;  and  if  yoo  ploaae  to  appoint  him  a  day  he  will 
eol  ftii  m  meet  yoo  upon  the  word  of  a  king.*  Thia  meaaage 
SriBj  ihraa  delivered,  king  Philip  yielded  either  to  give  or 
tflka  bittlo  two  day*  after,  and  in  tnken  of  hia  acceptance  of 
tua  anra,  richly  rewarded  the  herald  with  furred  gowna,  and 
other  gifta  heatowed  on  him,  aa  well  by  himaelf  aa  othera,  the 
pricic**  and  locda  of  hia  boat,  and  ao  diamiaaed  him  again."  — 


Aets  179,  p.  55,  eol*  1. — mad  at  the  ikird  laag  wmd 

Thtg  ranged  tktm  m  fJbetr  rank*. 


Eaoiy  amo  wae  framed  to  riae  from  aleep  at  the  first  aound 
ef  tte  trampet ',  at  tfaa  aeeood  to  arm  without  delay,  and  at 
tbe  third  to  take  bora*  b  hia  dne  place  under  the  colon.  — 


JVoTV  176,  p.  55,  eol.  1.  —  To  skriot  them. 

Ei'ligiooa  e«nmiooi«a  seem  tn  have  preceded  all  aettled  eo- 
fav«aeatj  ai  tbia  period.  On  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Ctrmj,  **  KhiS  Edward  made  a  anpper  in  hia  royal  pavilion  for 
ail  kia  dMefbArooa,  lorda  and  eaptaina :  at  which  ho  appeared 
vaa4cflbt  rhamrftil  and  pleasant,  to  the  great  eneoaragement 
Af  hm  people*  Bot  whon  they  were  ail  diamiaaed  to  their 
arnrral  ^[oeAess,  the  klflf  himaelf  retired  into  hia  private  ora- 
t«r7,  aoJ  OBOM  before  the  altar,  and  there  prostrated  himaelf 


CSod  end  devootly  prayed,  *  That  of  hia  infinite 
he  sroold  voochsafe  to  look  down  on  the  justice  of 
end  fomettbeff  his  unfeigned  endeavors  for  a  recon- 
eltbon^  they  had  all  been  rendered  fhistrate  by  his 
ilsai  if  be  shoold  be  brought  to  a  battle  the  next  day, 
u  irnnM  plenar  him  of  his  great  mercy  to  grant  him  the  vic- 
tory, as  hia  tmat  was  ooly  in  him,  and  in  the  right  which  he 
Ilea  fine  him.'  Being  thus  armed  with  fiuth,  about  midnight 
hm  kU  himself  epon  e  pallet  or  mattress  to  take  a  little  re- 
sew  .  het  he  ecom  egmta  betimes  and  heerd  mass,  with  hia 
•m  th»  yomic  prieee,  and  received  afaaolotion,  and  the  body 
«^  tlood  of  hia  Sedeemer,  as  did  the  prince  abo,  and  most 
«r  the  facklB  end  others  who  were  ao  diapo8ed."~i9araea. 

Tkm  alao  befora  the  liattle  of  Agincourt "  after  prayera  and 
•k|f4aeauoaa  of  the  king,  hia  prieaU  and  people,  done  with 
p*u  daveCMU,  the  king  of  England  in  the  morning  very  early 
an  ftnth  hM  hMfie  in  array.** —  fltewa. 


Xon  177,  p.  55,  eol.  1.  —  7^  s*iaM  ^f  dijputy. 

loaaaAeL    A  tbieU  too  weak  for  senrioe,  which  was 
btev  Wtes  Urn  general  of  an  army. 


%m  I79,pL  Se^  eol.  I.~ (koi  in eniimhiM'd rtree/a 

Afireef  ,  tkmf  mufkt  autt  Uu  hattU. 

TW  tmtd^H  ef  tbs  English  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
t^uy  b  MWw^  hi  the  lexL    "  All  things  being  tbua  order- 
Itfil  and  tapteifl  under  hia  own  bannor  aod  pennon, 


and  the  ranks  duly  settled,  the  ralonroua  young  king  mounted 
on  a  lusty  white  hobby,  and  with  a  white  wand  in  hia  hand, 
rode  between  hia  two  marahalla  from  mnk  to  rank,  and  from 
one  battalia  unto  another,  exhorting  and  encouraging  every 
man  that  day  to  defend  and  maintain  hia  right  and  honour :  and 
thia  he  did  with  so  cheerful  a  countenance,  and  with  auch 
sweet  and  obliging  words,  that  even  tbe  most  faint-hearted 
of  the  army  were  aufflciently  assured  thereby.  By  that  time 
the  English  were  thus  prepared,  it  was  nine  o'clock  in  tho 
morning,  and  then  the  king  commanded  them  all  to  take  their 
refreshment  of  meat  aiul  drink,  which  being  done,  with  amull 
diatorbanoe  they  all  repaired  to  titeir  colours  again,  and  then 
laid  themaelvea  in  their  order  upon  the  dry  and  warm  graas, 
with  their  bowa  and  helmeta  by  their  aide,  to  be  more  fresh 
and  vigoroua  npon  the  approach  of  the  enemy."  —  Barnes. 

The  Engliah  before  the  battle  of  Agineourt  "fell  proatrate 
to  the  ground,  and  committed  themaelvea  to  God,  every  of 
them  tooko  in  hia  mouth  a  little  piece  of  earth,  in  remem- 
brance that  they  were  mortall  and  made  of  earth,  aa  also  iu 
remembrance  uf  the  holy  communion." —  SUnte, 


NoTB  179,  p.  55,  eol.  9  .—TV  petmanM  reUmg  their  long  wata 
Bifort  the  gtd»^  and  teaaers  broad  and  brigkL 

The  pennon  waa  long,  ending  in  two  points,  the  banner 
square.  "  Un  nignear  e'efeit  totasrai  et  ne  pamfoU  porier  la 
banniere  qnarrief  que  lora  qn*U  pouvoit  entreUair  a  »es  depau 
un  certain  nambre  de  ehecaliere  et  d'Eeufere,  avec  leur  euite  a 
la  guerre :  juequee-la  eon  etendard  avoU  deux  queues  oufanons^ 
et  quoad  il  deeenoit  plue  fuieeant^  sea  seaearota  eoupoit  /ai- 
awNM  lee  fanone  da  eon  etendard,  pour  le  rendre  quarri."  — 
TVeaaoa. 

An  incident  before  the  battle  of  Najara  exemplifies  thia. 
*'  Aa  the  two  armiea  approached  near  together,  the  prince 
went  over  a  Utile  hill,  in  the  doacending  whereof  ho  aaw 
plainly  hia  enemiea  marching  toward  him :  wherefore  when 
the  whole  army  waa  come  over  thia  mountain,  he  commanded 
that  there  they  ahould  make  an  halt,  and  ao  fit  themaelvea  fi.r 
fight.  At  that  inatant  the  lord  John  Cliandoa  brought  hia 
ensign  folded  up,  and  offered  it  to  the  prince,  aaying, '  Sir, 
bore  ia  my  guidon }  I  requeat  your  highneaa  to  diaplay  it 
abroad,  and  to  give  me  leave  to  ralae  it  thia  day  aa  my  banner ; 
for  I  thank  God  and  your  highneaa,  I  have  landa  and  poaaea- 
aiona  aufflcient  tu  maintain  it  withall.*  Then  the  prince  took 
the  pennon,  and  having  cut  oflTthe  tail,  made  it  a  aquare  ban- 
ner, and  thia  done,  both  he  and  king  Doe  Pedro  for  tJie  greater 
honour,  holding  it  between  their  handa  displayed  it  abroad,  it 
being  Or,  a  aharp  pile  Gulea  :  and  then  the  prince  delivered 
it  unto  the  lord  Chandoa  again,  saying, '  Sir  John,  behold  here 
is  your  banner.  God  send  yon  much  joy  and  honour  with  it.' 
And*  tlius  being  made  a  knight  banneret,  the  lord  Chandos 
returned  to  tbe  head  of  his  men,  aod  said,  *  Hero,  gentlemen, 
behold  my  banner  and  youra !  Take  and  keep  it,  to  your 
honour  and  mine  ! '  And  ao  they  took  it  with  a  about,  and 
said  by  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  George  they  would  defend 
it  to  the  beat  of  their  powera.  But  the  banner  remained  in 
the  handa  of  a  gallant  Engliah  eaquire  named  William  Allea- 
try,  who  bore  it  all  that  day,  and  acquitted  himaelf  in  tbe  a«r- 
vice  right  honourably."  —  Bamee. 


NoTB  180,  p.  55,  eol.  S.  ~  Fidastea. 

Thia  title  frequently  occnra  in  the  French  Chronicles  ;  il 
waa  peculiar  to  France,  **  the  ridaroe  or  vicedominua  being  to 
the  Uahop  in  hia  temporals  as  the  vicecomes  or  vicount  an- 
ciently to  the  earle,  in  his  jndieials.'* —  Peter  Heqtfn 


NoTB  161,  p.  55,  col.  9. — Jtnd  silken  smreoate  to  the  mid-day 

see 

CfUtiering. 


Joshua  Barnes  seems  to  b' 
the  splendor  of  such  a  spot 
ravishmg  sight,  no  doubt," 
armies  standing  thua  regulai 
bannera  and  atandarda  waving 
barded,  and  kings,  lords,  kiiig 
and  all  shining  in  their  sureoal 

Thus  also  at  Poictiers, "  thei 


with 

.lorions  and 

.id  thcao  two 

the  field,  their 

yii...,  ,-oir  proud  horaes 

\  eaqnirea  richly  armed, 

|n  and  embroidery  " 

tight  have  beheld 


'H 


L 
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beaatifal  tight  of  hit  liarnMi,  of  ihiaing  iteel,  feathered 
eretti  of  fUtteriag  helmoti,  and  the  rich  embroidery  of  lilkeo 
■ureoata  of  annf,  together  with  goldeo  itandardt,  baoner*  and 
penooDt  gloriouiljr  moving  ia  the  air.*' 

And  at  Najara  **  the  jon  being  now  risen,  it  wai  a  raviehing 
■ight  to  behold  the  amuesi  and  the  son  reflecting  from  their 
bright  etoel  and  ihining  armoar.  For  in  those  dayi  the  cav- 
alry were  generally  armed  in  mail  or  polished  steel  at  all 
points,  and  besidas  that,  the  nobility  wore  over  their  armour 
rich  aoreoats  of  silk  and  satin  embroidery,  whereon  was  euri- 
oosly  sticht  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  bouse,  whether  in 
ooloar  or  metal." 

Son  188,  p.  55,  eol.  9.^  Ar  imC  to  Inilal  ttrmgfk  tA«y 

d99m*d  it  right 
T9  (nuC  their  €9untnf*s  wtaL 

JVbs  OMSsCrw,  U  nolamwuHt  du  ttmpa  de  la  guerv  iea  JingUnM^ 
em  cemteto  eeUmauie  etjounite  mseignits,  it  metiaieiU  la  flue- 
part  dm  temtp  toiu  d  pied ;  pemr  u»  m  Jier  d  mttre  ekot§  qm*d 
IfMr/eres  praprt  et  vigmemr  de  lemr  ceurmge  et  de  Umr  wum^reM, 
de  ekeee  li  cAers  fm$  Pkommemr  et  te  vie.  —  Memtaignef  Liv.  L 
G.48. 

In  the  battle  of  Patay,  Monatrellet  says,  "  let  FnmfoiM 
mnJt  de  prte  wirimt  pied  d  terrt^  el  deeeemdkremt  la  pime  gramd 
partu  de  lemr  tketemt*,^* 

In  £1  OeeaUsrs  DeCcninMds,  an  allegorical  romance  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Olivier  de  la  Marche  by  Hernando 
de  Aeuna,  Barcelona,  1565,  this  custom  is  referred  to  by  Un- 
derstanding, when  giving  the  knight  directions  for  his  combat 
with  Atropos. 

JEk  esto  es  ■>  yorcMr 

Qm  em  eaemUe  me  tejtu ; 
Per  le  qmal  kee  de  emtender 

Qm  de  mimpuie  eee^iee 
Tm  ifSMma  f  Hem  hmxer. 


NoTi  183,  p.  55,  eoL  9.—  TVir  jmveUme  ekeriem^d  to  m  wieldp 

Umgtk. 

Thus  at  Poictieri,  **  the  three  battails  being  all  ready  ranged 
in  the  field,  and  every  lord  in  his  due  place  under  his  own 
banner,  command  was  given  that  all  men  should  put  off  their 
spurs,  and  cut  their  spears  to  five  foot  length,  as  most  com- 
modious for  such  who  had  left  their  horses."  —  Barmeg* 


NoTB  184,  p.  56,  eol.  1.  —  Hrmevelger  etmrtimg, 
Srmevdger  meeatmr 

^^EHei  v^MWw  w^w  ^fm^ew  veva^vVBv^P  a^m^e« 

Oigae  ermviae  ametme  mqmUm  t 

Exefme  eUe 

FenaU  ventre  Mnlam 

Ommee  euper  kemumee.  —  FtfftkrmdmiemiA 

Where  the  Heaven's  remotest  bound 
With  darkness  is  encompassed  round. 
There  Hrssvelger  sits  and  swings 
The  tempest  from  bis  eagle  wings. 
7^  Edda  of  S^Mand,  trameUiUd  by  Jbmes  CotO*. 

Among  the  idols  of  Ailutaki,  (one  of  the  Hervey  Islands,) 
ac>nt  home  among  other  trophies  of  the  same  kind  to  the  Mis- 
aionary  Museum,  is  the  God  of  Thunder,  Taao.  The  natives 
used  to  believe  that  when  Taau  was  flying  abroad.  Thunder 
waa  produced  by  the  flapping  of  hie  wings.  —  fVUUume^e  Mie- 
eiemmnf  Emterprieeg  m  tlu  Somtk  Sea  Idand»t  p.  109. 

At  the  promontory  of  Malea  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  there  is  a  chapel  built  to  the  honor  of  Michael  the 
arehangel.  Here  we  could  not  but  laugh  at  the  foolish  super- 
stition of  the  sailors,  who  say,  when  the  wind  blows  from  that 
place,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  violent  motion  of  MiehaoPs 
wings,  because  forsooth,  he  is  painted  with  wings.  And  for 
that  reason,  when  they  sail  by  Michael  they  pray  to  him  that 
he  may  hold  his  wings  still.  —  Bamn^artem. 


hod  on  his  chafroo  a  long  sharp  pike  of  Steele,  and  as  the  twe 
champions  coapcd  together,  the  same  horse  thrust  his  pik« 
into  the  nostrills  of  the  bastard's  horse,  so  that  for  very  ptijie, 
he  mounted  so  high  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side  with  his  mas- 
ter." ~  Stowe, 

This  weapon  is  mentioned  by  Lope  de  Vega,  and  by  an  oU 
Scotch  poet. 

Vmiceniia  el  emeeUe  pareeta 

Con  df merit  p^freamiie  debnito, 
Qm  em  mtedia  del  befol  rteptamdeeia 
Oemie  eifmera  pmmta  de  dimmumU, 

Jermealem  Cbnynutodis,  L  10. 

Bia  horae  in  fyne  aandel  waa  trapped  to  the  hele, 
And,  in  hia  eheveron  bifome, 
8tode,  aa  an  unieome, 
Als  sharp  as  a  tliome, 
An  aulas  of  stele. 

Sir  Omwmm  amd  Sir  GeUrtm, 

Florisel  found  this  part  of  his  boiM'a  armoar  of  good  ser- 
vice, when  in  the  combat  of  eighteen  against  eighteen,  he  i^n* 
countered  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  gemmt  dewieemri }  il  ekt- 
vauekeU  «»  grand  aiumal  de  eompaptf  dmqmd  »e*e  me  e^ertms 
lenmmi  ameei  eUritril  taitf  cerpuletU  et  mumUmt^  qu*om  n'fait 
efemfemrmir  reveeim  qmi  Pemet  pern  porter.    The  first  encounter 
fet  trie  heUejoyute  d  r«»r,  et  amjoimdre  dee  earpe  moaml  tre^Jt 
cheveuXf  compria  Vamimal  dm  Rey  de  SryCJUr,  fmi  fut  gi  lavrit- 
ment  reeemtri  par  le  deetrier  de  JFTorwe/,  portoirt  bmrdea  de  ftr^ 
et  iiiM  potncto  aeerie  emr  le  eka^freim  ^*Ufamrra  ti  aeant  formnf 
Uajlamex  de  eeete  greese  heete^  qu*il  eUarraee  avee  lee  aatrM,  ct 
lajemhe  de  eem  maietre  deeeemu  —  Jhaadte,  L.  z.  ff.  51,  S2. 

The  Abyssinians  use  it  at  this  day ;  Bruce  aays  it  is  a  very 
troublesome  uaeleaa  piece  of  their  armor. 


NoTS  186,  p.  56,  col.  9.  —  7*»  emaUh  the  Mdd  ^  death. 

Thus  did  Juba  catch  up  the  shield  of  death  to  defend  him- 
self f^om  ignominy.  —  Cleopatra, 


NoTB  187,  p.  56,  eol.  9.  —  Their  tower  rfetrength, 
Ueirtp  yap  fii¥  wpyev  t»  o^aX^otMv  aptaatr. —  T)frtems. 

Quarlea  haa  made  thia  expression  smnewliat  ludicrous  by 
calling  Samson 

Great  army  of  men,  the  wonder  of  whoco  po«rer 
Gives  thee  the  title  of  a  walking  tower. 


NoTB  185,  p.  56,  col.  1.  '^Or  wUh  the  Umee  protended /rem  hie 

freed. 

In  a  combat  fought  in  Smithfield,  1467,  between  the  lord 
Scalee  and  the  bastard  of  Bnrgoyne,  "  the  lord  Scales'  horse 


NoTS  188,  p.  57,  col.  1.  — . . . .  amd  wkem  tke  hear'e  head . . . 

finMicfd  OR  tke  Ckrietmuu  beard. 

Two  carols  for  this  occasion  are  preaenrod  in  Mr.  Ritsoo'v 
valuable  collection  of  Ancient  Songs.  Tlie  flrtt  of  these,  here 
alluded  to,  is  as  follo%rs : 

Caput  apri  drfere 
Reddeme  lamdee  domime. 

The  bore's  heed  in  hand  bring  I 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary, 
I  pray  yon  all  synge  merely 
Qut  eHie  m  eenvivie. 

The  bore's  heed  I  undorstande 
Is  the  cheft  servyoe  in  thia  laade, 
Loke  where  ever  it  be  fande 
Seroite  emm  eamtke. 

Be  gladde  lordes  bothe  more  and  laaae 
For  this  nnth  ordeyned  our  stewmrd*, 
To  chare  yon  all  this  christmasee 
The  bore's  heed  with  mustarde. 

When  Henry  II.  had  his  eldest  son  ero%med  as  follow  Mitl 
him  in  the  kingdom,  upon  the  day  of  coronation,  kin^  flenr; 
the  father,  served  his  son  at  the  table  as  sewer,  bringing;  u 
the  bore's  head  with  trumpets  before  it,  according  to  tho  mai 
ner ;  whereupon  (according  to  the  old  adage, 

Immutant  muree  kemumee  emee  dantmr  konefrem) 

the  young  man  eoneeiving  a  pride  in  his  heart,  boh* Id  tl 
•tanders-by  with  a  more  stntely  countenance  than  he  had  h«< 
wont    The  axchbiahop  of  York  who  aat  by  him,  marking  li 
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hshftvioor,  laiii«il  onto  him  and  Midi  **  Bo  glad,  my  food  wm, 
than  b  DOt  UNMlior  prince  in  the  wof Id  tbat  hatli  tuch  a  sewer 
St  kia  tsblv."  To  this  the  new  king  answered  as  it  were  dis- 
Auskfclljr  thus :  **  Why  doest  thon  marvel  at  tlwt  ?  my  &thar 
in  dolf^  H  thinkoth  it  not  more  than  becometb  him,  be  being 
bora  of  prioeolj  blood  oaly  oo  the  mother's  side,  seireth  me 
that  am  a  king  bora,  having  both  a  king  to  my  fiither  and  a 
qioevn  lu  my  mother.*'  Thus  the  yoong  man  of  an  evil  and 
ptrreraa  nature,  was  pofi'ed  np  in  pride  by  his  father's  unseemly 


But  the  king  his  blher  hearing  his  talk  was  very  sorrowfbl 
in  bi«  mind,  and  said  lo  the  archbishop  softly  in  his  ear,  "  It 
rvpoaictii  ne,  it  repootath  me,  my  lord,  that  I  have  tbos  ad- 
▼aooed  the  bc^."  For  he  gnassed  hereby  what  a  one  he  would 
prove  aftrrwmrd,  that  shewed  himself  so  disobedient  and  for- 
wanl  alrvady.  —  IMintM. 


NoTs  189,  p.  57,  eol.  1.— hUoU  Umbt 

Are  mat  WU  jfimn  «e  sttpfrfc  m  tkeJUgkL 

Te«t  it  vaXaisrtpsvf ,  taif  evKtrt  yow»r*  (Xo^pa, 
Mir  ccraXcirsrrcf  ^tvyen  raw  yipaievi. 

At9Xpo9  yafi  6ii  tqvtp  lUra  vpoimxotvt  jrceevra, 
Kxifftfai  wpac$t  »€<ar  av6pa  waXaportpovj 

Uitl  X€V€0¥  €XQVTa  ffttp^,  VlXlSV  Tt  yivtiov. 


Nora  IM^  p.  $7,  eol.  9. --lb  frvm  ths  aadHt-hov  hia  fakkw* 

eamgkL 

ta  the  oombat  between  Francos  and  Phoaere ,  Ronsard  says — 

—  dk  l«  aMm  IfKTs  cevlalas  ^woHreiU 
Biem  aiguuez  f ai  de  Torpa  ftnioftnL 

Ob  this  pasaago  the  commentator  observes,  "  Ptaiiktw  arma 
ces  dena  tktpaUitra  d  la  mads  da  naa  geaiarmea  Fran^oia,  ta 
la  oajfldaes  a»  la  maea  d  ParfoHf  at  PaJpi  eau 


Paeuis  rests  says  of  the  troops  of  Clovis  — 

Ji  Cmu  pcnd  de  Par^on^  d  laar  made  guerritrrtf 
Et  la  isrfcs  tmaaimaia^  at  la  mmaaamawririara, 

when  Ck>via,  oo  IboC  and  without  a  weapon,  hears  the 
of  a  wonan,  be  sees  his  horse, 

JaOa  Paik  aw  Pmrfon,  al  void  Uiira  aa  kaeka. 

dm  Toga  speaks  of  the  sword  being  carried  in  the  same 
,  vbon  ho  describes  Don  Juan  de  Aguila  as — 

daiarfan  laaapada. 


191,  p.  57,  ml.  3.  — akakarad 

Tha  Ugkbumg  tfkar  atoanL 

d  rmga  da  Im  ardianta  eapada. 

Jenuaian  CanqmaUtda. 


XoTS  UH,  p.  57,  coL  9. —  TV  sieerd  ^  rnOeC. 

TaJbet's  swofd,  oaya  Camden,  was  found  in  the  river  of  Dor- 
eold  by  a  peasant  to  an  armorer  of  Bourdoaux,  with 


this  mcripiaoiB, 


Stm  TMad,  Bf.  f IIL  C.  XLIIl 


the  Latin,  fbr  it  was  not  bis,  but  his  camping 

,  ->  A  sword  with  bad  Latin  upon  it,  but  good  sUsel 

il,  saya  Fuller. 

f%.  WW0  aol  iMMiMiiiiiiiin  to  bear  a  motto  upon  the  swotd. 

la^m  dm  Vofa  dosaribos  that  of  Aguilar  as  bearing  inlaid  in 

foU,  a.  veme  of  the  psalms.    It  was,  he  says, 

'.  qmafma  da  kamira  renids, 
ddhauar  gwardada^ 
Tarn  uIchms  dtfanaa  da  ta  vida^ 
T  deada  emfa  gmaraieiam  darada 
MatU  la  wmata  la  carnal  tnauda 


Tenia  eaerUa  de  David  im  verso. 
MUlado  da  ara  m  el  aiera  Urea. 

Jentaalta  Caitquiatada, 


NoTX  193,  p.  57,  eol.  9.  -^  Faale{gi,  att  Jterca  and  kaugktg  as 

kawaa. 

In  the  Pastoa  letters,  published  by  Mr.  Fenn,  FastoUTe  ap- 
pears in  a  very  unfavomble  light.  Henry  Windsor  writes 
thus  of  him,  **  hit  is  not  unknown  that  eruelle  and  veiigible  be 
hath  byn  ever,  and  for  the  most  part  with  oute  pite  and  mercy 
I  can  no  more,  but  vada  e(  earripe  east,  for  truly  he  cannot 
bryng  about  his  m:itiers  in  this  word  (world)  for  the  word  is 
not  for  him.  I  suppose  it  wolnot  chauogo  yett  be  likelcncs, 
but  i  beseche  you  sir  help  not  to  amend  bym  onely,  but  every 
other  man  yf  ye  kno  any  mo  mysse  disposed." 

The  order  of  the  garter  was  taken  from  Fastolffe  for  his 
conduct  at  Patay.  He  suffered  a  more  material  loss  in  the 
money  he  expended  in  the  service  of  the  state.  In  1455, 
4063/.  15.  7.  wore  doe  to  him  for  costs  and  charges  during  his 
services  in  France,  "  whereof  the  sayd  Fastolffe  hath  had 
nouther  payemont  nor  assignation."    So  he  complains. 


NoTX  194,p.  57,  col.  9.  — iiattle-aze. 

In  a  battle  between  the  Burgundians  and  Danphinois  near 
Abbeville  (1491)  Moostrellet  especially  notices  the  conduct 
of  John  Villain,  who  had  that  day  been  made  a  knight.  He 
was  a  nobleman  from  Flanders,  very  tall,  and  of  great  bodily 
strength,  and  was  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  holding  a  battle- 
axe  in  both  hands  Thus  he  pushed  into  the  thickest  part  of 
the  battle,  and  throwing  the  bridle  on  his  horse's  neck,  gave 
such  blowrs  on  all  sides  with  his  battle-axe,  that  whoever  was 
struck  was  instantly  unhorsed  and  wounded  past  recovery. 
In  this  way  he  met  Poton  de  Xaintrailles,  who,  after  the 
battle  was  over,  declared  the  wonders  he  did,  and  that  ho  got 
out  of  his  reach  as  fast  as  he  could. — Vol.  v.  p.  994 


NoTB  195,  p.  56,  col.  1.  —  Tke  hutUer^  now  apUnter*d  with  Many 

aatreke, 

Vicu  dea  AevaUera  4taU  ardmairenunt  va  baneUer  de  fvrau 
d  pea  pria  triarngvlmrty  large  par  le  hoot  pour  cauvrir  U  tarpa^ 
at  ae  teraUnamt  aa  points  par  le  tas,  tjla  d'itre  maitu  Untrd.  On 
lea  faiaait  de  boia  qa*an  reeauvrmt  atta  da  €m»  bemUij  avec  des 
oaf  a  aa  aatrea  matierea  dmrea,  maia  jamaia  de  far  ou  d*acier, 
SealeoiaU  U  dtail  peraua,  pour  lee  ampieker  d:*ttra  eoupia  trap 
aiaimeat  par  lea  epiea,  d'f  taetlre  aa  eercle  d*or,  d*argeutf  ou 
deferf  qui  laa  aataur&t,  —  La  Orand. 


NoTK  196,  p.  58,  eol.  9.  —  Threw  a*er  the  Oaugkler^d  ekitf  ku 

Uazon'd  I 


This  fact  is  mentioned  in  Andrews's  History  of  England. 
I  have  merely  versified  the  original  expressions.  "  The  herold 
of  Talbot  sought  out  his  body  among  the  slain.  *  Alas,  my 
lord,  and  is  it  you !  I  pray  God  pardon  you  all  your  misdoings. 
I  have  been  your  officer  of  arms  forty  years  and  more :  it  is 
time  that  I  should  surrender  to  you  the  eusigns  of  my  office.' 
Thus  saying,  with  the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes,  he  threw 
his  coat  of  arms  over  the  corpse,  thus  performing  one  of  the 
ancient  rites  of  sepulture." 


NoTS  197,  p.  59,  eol.  l.  —  Pour*d  on  the  monareh*e  head  the 

aifsfic  oil. 

*<  The  Frenchmen  wonderftilly  reverence  this  oyle  ;  and  at 
the  coronation  of  their  kings,  fetch  it  from  the  church  whoro 
it  is  kept,  with  great  solemnity.  For  it  is  brought  (sotth 
Bleiden  in  his  Commentarios)  by  the  prior  sitting  on  a  white 
ambling  palfrey,  and  attended  by  his  monkes  ;  the  archbishop 
of  the  town  (Rheims)  and  such  bishops  as  are  present,  going 
to  the  church  door  to  meet  it,  and  leaving  for  it  with  Uie 
prior  some  gage,  and  the  king,  when  it  is  by  the  erchbishop 
brought  to  the  altar,  bowing  himself  before  It  with  groat 
reverence." —  Peter  HeylfH, 
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THE   VISION    OP   THE   MAID   OF   ORLEANS. 


srnt  Tiuion  of  tfie  Jllafir  nf  ^vUunn. 


In  the  first  edition  of  Joan  of  Are  this  Vision 
formed  the  ninth  book,  allegorical  machinery 
having  been  introduced  throughout  the  poem 
as  originally  written.  All  that  remained  of 
such  machineiy  was  expunged  in  the  second 
edition,  and  the  Vision  was  then  struck  out,  as 
no  longer  according  with  the  general  design. 


THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

Orlxah s  was  hush'd  in  sleep.    Stretched  on  her 

couch 
The  delegated  Maiden  lay ;  with  toil 
Exhausted,  and  sore  anguish,  soon  she  closed 
Her  heavy  eyelids ;  not  reposing  then, 
For  busy  phantasy  in  other  scenes 
Awaken'd :  whether  that  superior  powers, 
By  wise  permission,  prompt  the  midnight  dream, 
Instructing  best  the  passive  faculty ;  * 
Or  that  the  soul,  escaped  its  fleshly  clog. 
Flies  free,  and  soars  amid  the  invisible  world, 
And  all  things  are  Uiat  seem.* 

Along  a  moor, 
Barren,  and  wide,  and  drear,  and  desolate. 
She  roam'd,  a  wanderer  through  the  cheerless  night. 
Far  through  the  silence  of  the  unbroken  plain 
The  bittern's  boom  was  heard ;  hoarse,  heavy,  deep. 
It  made  accordant  music  to  the  scene. 
Black  clouds,  driven  fast  before  the  stormy  wind. 
Swept  shadowing ;  through  their  broken  folds  the 

moon 
Struggled  at  times  with  transitory  ray. 
And  made  the  moving  darkness  visible. 
And  now  arrived  beside  a  fenny  lake 
She  stands,  amid  whose  stagnate  waters,  hoarse 
The  long  reeds  rustled  to  the  gale  of  night. 
A  time-worn  bark  receives  the  Maid,  impell'd 
By  powers  unseen ;  then  did  the  moon  display 
Where  through  the  crazy  vessel's  yawning  side 
The  muddy  waters  oozed.    A  Woman  guides. 
And  spreads  the  sail  before  the  wind,  which  moan'd 
As  melancholy  mournful  to  her  ear. 
As  ever  by  a  dungeon'd  wretch  wax  heard 
Howling  at  evening  round  his  prison  towers. 
Wan  was  the  pilot's  countenance,  her  eyes 
Hollow,  and  her  sunk  cheeks  were  furrow'd  deep, 
Channeird  by  tears ;  a  few  gray  locks  hung  down 
Beneath  her  hood ;  and  through  the  Maiden's  veins 
Chill  crept  the  blood,  when,  as  the  night-breeze 

pass'd. 
Lifting  her  tatter'd  mantle,  coil'd  around 
She  saw  a  serpent  gnawing  at  her  heart. 


The  plumeless  bats  with  short,  shrill  note  flit  by,     | 
And  the  night-raven's  scream  came  fitfully, 
Borne  on  the  hollow  blast.    Eager  the  Maid 
Look'd  to  the  shore,  and  now  upon  the  bank 
Leapt,  joyful  to  escape,  yet  trembling  still 
In  recollection. 

There,  a  mouldering  pile 
Stretch'd  its  wide  ruins,  o'er  the  plain  below 
Casting  a  gloomy  shade,  save  where  the  moon 
Shone  through  its  fretted  windows :  the  dark  yew, 
Withering  with  age,  branch'd  there  its  naked  roots, 
And  there  the  melancholy  cypress  rear'd 
Its  head ;  the  earth  was  heaved  with  many  a  mound, 
And  here  and  there  a  half-demolish'd  tomb. 

And  now,  amid  the  ruin's  darkest  shade. 
The  Virgin's  eye  beheld  where  pale  blue  flames 
Rose  wavering,  now  just  gleaming  from  the  earth. 
And  now  in  darkness  drown *d.     An  aged  man 
Sate  near,  seated  on  what  in  long-past  days 
Had  been  some  sculptured  monument,  now  fallen 
And  half-obscured  by  moss,  and  gathered  heaps 
Of  wither 'd  yew-leaves  and  earth-motUdering  bones. 
His  eye  was  large  and  ray  less,  and  fix'd  full 
Upon  the  Maid ',  the  tomb-fires  on  his  face 
Shed  a  blue  light;  his  face  was  of  the  hue 
Of  death;  his  limbs  were  mantled  in  a  shroud. 
Tlien  with  a  deep  heart-terrifying  voice, 
Exclaim'd  the  spectre :  *'  Welcome  to  these  realms, 
These  regions  of  Despair,  O  thou  whose  steps 
Sorrow  hath  guided  to  my  sad  abodes ! 
Welcome  to  my  drear  empire,  to  this  gloom 
Eternal,  to  this  everlasting  night. 
Where  never  morning  darts  the  enlivening  ny. 
Where  never  shines  the  sun,  but  all  is  dark. 
Dark  as  the  bosom  of  their  gloomy  King.** 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and  drawing  on. 
Her  to  the  abbey's  inner  ruin  led. 
Resisting  not  his  guidance.    Through  the  rool* 
Once  fretted  and  emblazed,  but  broken  now 
In  part,  elsewhere  all  open  to  the  sky. 
The  moon-beams  enter'd,  checker'd  here,  and  hen 
With  unimpeded  light.    The  ivy  twined 
Round  the  dismantled  columns ;  imaged  forms 
Of  saints  and  warlike  chiefs,  moss-canker'd  now 
And  mutilate,  lay  strown  upon  the  groand. 
With  crumbled  fragments,  crucifixes  fallen, 
And  rusted  trophies.    Meantime  oveihead 
Roar'd  the  loud  blast,  and  from  the  tower  the  ow 
Scream'd  as  the  tempest  shook  her  secret  nest. 
He,  silent,  led  her  on,  and  oflen  paused. 
And  pointed,  that  her  eye  might  contemplate 
At  leisure  the  drear  scene. 

He  dragg*d  her  on 
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Thrao^  a  low  iron  door,  down  broken  ■Uirs; 
Then  &  cold  horror  through  the  Maiden's  frame 
Crept,  for  she  stood  amid  a  vault,  and  nw, 
Bj  the  flepulohral  lamp's  dim,  glaring  light. 
The  fiagmenta  of  the  dead. 

*'  Look  here ! "  he  cried, 
»  Damsel,  look  here !  survey  this  house  of  death ; 
O,soon  to  tenant  it;  soon  to  increase 
These  trophies  of  mortality — for  hence 
Is  no  return.    Gaxe  here ;  behold  this  skull. 
These  eyeless  sockets,  and  these  unfleshed  jaws. 
That  with  their  ghastly  grinning  seem  to  mock 
Thy  perishable  charms ;  for  thus  thy  cheek 
Must  moulder.  Child  of  grief!  shrinks  not  thy  soul. 
Viewing  these  horrors  ?  trembles  not  thy  heart 
At  the  dread  thought  that  here  its  life'a-blood  soon 
8hall  stagnate,  and  the  finely-fibred  frame, 
Now  warm  in  life  and  feeling,  mingle  soon 
With  the  cold  clod  ?  thing  horrible  to  think,  — 
Yet  in  thought  only,  for  reality 
It  none  of  suffering  here ;  here  all  is  peace  ; 
No  nerve  will  throb  to  anguish  in  the  grave. 
Dreadfbl  it  is  to  think  of  losing  life. 
But  havmg  lost,  knowledge  of  loss  is  not, 
Tbeielbre  no  ill.    Oh,  wherefore  then  delay 
To  end  all  UUi  at  once  ?  ** 

So  spake  Despair. 
Hie  vaulted  roof  echoed  his  hollow  voice, 
And  all  again  waa  silence.    Quick  her  heart 
Panted.     He  placed  a  dagger  in  her  hand, 
And  cried  again,  **  Ob,  wherefore  then  delay  ! 
One  blow,  and  rest  forever !  *'    On  the  fiend 
Ihik  scowVd  the  Virgin  with  indignant  eye, 
And  threw  the  dagger  down.    He  next  his  heart 
Replaced  the  murderous  steel,  and  drew  the  Maid 
Along  the  downward  vault. 

The  damp  earth  gave 
A  dim  aound  as  they  pass'd :  the  tainted  air 
Was  eold,  and  heavy  with  unwholesome  dews. 
^'Behold ! '"  the  fiend  ezclami'd, "  how  loathsomely 
Tbe  fleshly  remnant  of  mortality 
Mooldera  to  clay  I "  then  fixing  his  broad  eye 
Foil  on  her  &oe,  he  pointed  where  a  corpse 
Lay  livid ;  she  beheld  with  horrent  look 
Tbe  spectecle  abhorr*d  by  living  man. 

**  took  hen !  **  JOespair  pursued ;  *'  this  loathsome 


Wa»  once  aa  lovely,  and  as  fuU  of  life 

\«,  DanMrl,  thou  art  now.    Those  deep-sunk  eyes 

Onoe  beam*d  tbe  mild  light  of  intelligence, 

And  where  thou  aeeat  the  pamper'd  flesh- worm  trail, 

Ooee  the  white  boMm  heaved.  She  fondly  thought 

That  at  ihtf  ballow*d  altar,  soon  the  priest 

SJuiuhl  bleas  her  coming  union,  and  the  torch 

Its  joyfial  luitrp  o'er  the  hall  of  joy. 

Cast  on  ber  nuptial  evening :  earth  to  earth 

ThaiprWft  conaign'd  her,  for  her  lover  went 

Bt  ^urj  lured  to  war,  and  perished  there ; 

!V«r  dte  endttxvd  to  live.    Ha !  fades  thy  cheek  ? 

IXjst  thou  Iben,  Maiden,  tremble  at  the  tale  ? 

Lwk  iMeie  I  behold  the  youthful  paramour ! 

The  MlMifVOted  hero!" 

Fearfully  [face 

TW  MtAd  look'd  down,  and  saw  Uie  well-known 


Of  Theodore.    In  thoughts  unspeakable, 
Convulsed  with  horror,  o'er  her  face  she  clasp'd 
Her  cold,  damp  hands.  "  Shrink  not,"  the  phantom 

cried; 
*'*'  Gaze  on ! "  and  unrelentingly  he  graspM 
Her  quivering  arm :  '^  this  lifeless,  mouldering  clay, 
As  well  thou  know'st,  was  warm  with  all  the  glow 
Of  youth  and  love ;  this  is  the  hand  that  cleil 
Proud  Salisbury's  crest,  now  motionless  in  death, 
Unable  to  protect  the  ravaged  frame 
From  the  foul  offspring  of  mortality 
That  feed  on  heroes.  Though  long  years  were  thine, 
Tet  never  more  would  life  reanimate 
This  slaughter'd  youth ;  slaughter'd  for  thee !  for 

thou 
Didst  lead  him  to  the  battle  from  his  home. 
Where  else  he  had  survived  to  good  old  age : 
In  thy  defence  he  died :  strike  then !  destroy 
Remorse  with  life." 

llie  Maid  stood  motionless, 
And,  wistless  what  she  did,  with  trembling  hand 
Received  the  dagger.    Starting  then,  she  cried, 
^*  Avaunt,  Despair !  Eternal  Wisdom  deals 
Or  peace  to  man,  or  misery,  for  his  good 
Alike  design'd ;  and  shall  the  creature  cry, 
*'  Why  hast  thou  done  this  ? '  and  with  impious  pride 
Destroy  the  life  God  gave  ? " 

The  fiend  rejoin'd, 
**  And  thou  dost  deem  it  impious  to  destroy 
The  life  God  gave  ?    What,  Maiden,  is  the  lot 
Assign'd  to  mortal  man  ?  bom  but  to  drag, 
Through  life's  long  pilgrimage,  the  wearying  load 
Of  being ;  care-corroded  at  the  heart ; 
Assail'd  by  all  the  numerous  train  of  ills 
That  flesh  inherits ;  till  at  length  worn  out, 
This  is  his  consummation ! — Think  again ! 
What,  Maiden,  canst  thou  hope  from  lengthen*d  life, 
But  lengthened  sorrow  ?    If  protracted  long. 
Till  on  the  bed  of  death  thy  feeble  limbs 
Stretch  out  their  languid  length,  oh,  think  what 

thoughts. 
What  agonizing  feelings,  in  that  hour, 
Assail  the  sinking  heart !  slow  beats  the  pulse. 
Dim  grows  the  eye,  and  clammy  drops  bedew 
The  shuddering  frame;  then  in  its  mightiest  force, 
Mightiest  in  impotence,  the  love  of  life 
Seizes  the  throbbing  heart ;  the  faltering  lips 
Pour  out  the  impious  prayer  that  fain  would  change 
The  Unchangeable 's  decree ;  surrounding  friends 
Sob  round  the  sufferer,  wet  his  cheek  with  tears. 
And  all  he  loved  in  life  imbitters  death. 

"Such,  Maiden,  are  the  pangs  that  wait  the 
hour 
Of  easiest  dissolution !  yet  weak  man 
Resolves,  in  timid  piety,  to  live ; 
And  veiling  Fear  in  Superstition's  garb. 
He  calls  her  Resignation ! 

"  Coward  wretch ! 
Fond  coward,  tlius  to  make  his  reason  war 
Against  his  reason  !     Insect  as  be  is, 
This  sport  of  chance,  this  being  of  a  day. 
Whose  whole  existence  the  next  cloud  may  blast, 
Believes  himself  the  care  of  heavenly  powers; 
That  God  regards  man,  miserable  man, 
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And  preaching  thus  of  power  and  proridence. 
Will  cnuh  the  reptile  that  may  croaa  his  path ! 

^  Fool  that  thou  art !  the  Being  that  permita 
Existence,  gires  to  num  the  worthless  boon ; 
A  goodly  gift  to  those  who,  fortune-blest, 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity. 
And  such  do  well  to  keep  it.    But  to  one 
Sick  at  the  heart  with  misery,  and  sore 
With  many  a  hard,  unmerited  affliction, 
It  is  a  hair  that  chains  to  wretchedness 
The  slaye  who  dares  not  burst  it ! 

**Thinkectthon, 
The  parent,  if  lus  child  should  unrecallM 
Return  and  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  cry, 
*'  Oh !  the  wide  world  is  comfortless,  and  full 
Of  fleeting  joys  and  heart-consuming  cares ; 
I  can  be  only  happy  in  my  home 
With  thee  — my  friend!— my  father*'  Thinkest 

thou. 
That  he  would  thrust  him  as  an  outcast  forth  ? 
Oh !  he  would  clasp  the  truant  to  his  heart, 
And  love  the  trespass." 

Whilst  he  spake,  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  the  Maiden's  cheek,  and  read  her  soul 
Struggling  within.    In  trembling  doubt  she  stood. 
Even  as  a  vrretch,  whose  famish'd  entrails  crave 
Supply,  before  him  sees  the  poison'd  food 
In  greedy  horror. 

Tet,  not  silent  long, 
** Eloquent  tempter,  cease ! "  the  Maiden  cried; 
'*  What  though  affliction  be  my  portion  here, 
Thinkest  thou  I  do  not  feel  high  thoughts  of  joy. 
Of  heart-ennobling  joy,  when  I  look  back 
Upon  a  life  of  duty  well  performed, 
Then  lift  mine  eyes  to  heaven,  and  there  in  (kith 
Know  my  reward? — I  grant,  were  this  life  all. 
Was  there  no  morning  to  the  tomb's  long  night, 
If  man  did  mingle  with  the  senseless  clod. 
Himself  as  senseless,  then  wert  thou  indeed 
A  wise  and  friendly  comforter  !  —  But,  fiend. 
There  is  a  morning  to  the  tomb's  long  night, 
A  dawn  of  glory,  a  reward  in  heaven, 
He  shall  not  gain  who  never  merited. 
If  thou  didst  know  the  worth  of  one  good  deed 
In  life's  last  hour,  thou  wouldst  not  bid  me  lose 
The  precious  privilege,  while  life  endures 
To  do  my  Father's  will.    A  mighty  task 
Is  mine, — a  glorious  call.    Fiuice  looks  to  me 
For  her  deliverance. 

**  Muden,  thou  hast  done 
Thy  mission  here,"  the  unbaffled  fiend  replied: 
*'  The  foes  are  fled  from  Orleans :  thou,  perchance 
Exulting  in  the  pride  of  victory, 
Forgrettest  him  who  perish'd :  yet  albeit 
Thy  harden'd  heart  forget  the  gallant  youth. 
That  hour  allotted  canst  thou  not  escape. 
That  dreadful  hour,  when  contumely  and  shame 
Shall  sojourn  in  thy  dungeon.    Wretched  Maid ! 
Destined  to  drain  the  cup  of  bitteniftss, 
Even  to  its  dregs,  —  England's  inhuman  chiefs 
Shall  scoff  thy  sorrows,  blacken  thy  pure  fame, 
Wit^wanton  it  with  lewd  barbarity. 
And  force  such  burning  blushes  to  the  cheek 
Of  virgin  modesty,  that  thou  shalt  wish 


The  earth  might  cover  thee.    In  that  last  hoar, 
When  thy  bruis'd  breast  shall  heave  beneath  the 

chains 
That  link  thee  to  the  stake,  a  spectacle 
For  the  brute  multitude,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
Mockery  more  painful  than  the  circling  flames 
Which  then  consume  thee ;  wih  thou  not  in  vain 
Then  wish  my  friendly  aid  f  then  wish  thine  ear 
Had  drank  my  words  of  comfort?  that  thy  hand 
Had  grasp'd  the  dagger,  and  in  death  preserved 
Insulted  modesty  ?  *' 

Her  glowing  cheek 
Blush'd  crimson ;  her  wide  eye  on  vacancy 
Was  fix'd ;  her  breath  short  panted.  The  cold  fiend,     ' 
Grasping  her  hand,  exclaimed,  ^'Too  timid  Maid, 
So  long  repugnant  to  the  healing  aid 
My  friendship  profiers,  now  shalt  thou  behold 
The  allotted  length  of  life." 

He  stamp'd  the  earth, 
And  dragging  a  huge  coflin  as  his  car. 
Two  Gouls  came  on,  of  form  more  fbarful-foul 
Than  ever  palsied  in  her  wildest  dream 
Hag-ridden  Superstition.    Then  Despair 
Seized  on  the  Maid  whose  curdling  blood  stood  still, 
And  placed  her  in  the  seat,  and  on  they  pass'd 
Adown  the  deep  descent.    A  meteor  light 
Shot  from  the  demons,  as  they  dragged  along 
The  unwelcome  load,  and  mark'd  their  brethren 

feast 
On  carcasses. 

Below,  the  vault  dilates 
Its  ample  bulk .    *'  Look  here ! "  —  Despair  addrest 
The  shuddering  Virgin ;  **  see  the  dome  of  Death  T* 
It  was  a  spacious  cavern,  hewn  amid 
The  entrails  of  the  earth,  as  though  to  form 
A  grave  for  all  mankind :  no  eye  could  reach 
Its  distant  bounds.    There,  throned  in  darkness, 

dwelt 
The  unseen  power  of  Death. 

Here  stopt  the  Gouls, 
Reaching  the  destined  spot    The  fiend  slept  out, 
And  fh)m  the  coffin  as  he  led  the  M&id, 
Exclaim'd,  "  Where  mortal  never  stood  before, 
Thou  standest:  look  around  this  boundless  vault; 
Observe  the  dole  that  Nature  deals  to  man. 
And  learn  to  know  thy  friend." 

She  answered  not. 
Observing  where  the  Fates  their  several  tasks 
Plied  ceaseless.  '*  Mark  how  long  the  shortest  web 
AUow'd  to  man !  "  he  cried ;  "observe  how  soon, 
Twined  round  yon  never-resting  wheel,  they  change 
Their  snowy  hue,  darkening  through  many  a  shade, 
Till  Atropos  relentless  shuts  the  shears." 


Too  true  he  spake,  for  of  the  countless  threads, 
Drawn  from  the  heap,  as  white  as  unsunn'd  snow. 
Or  as  the  spotless  lily  of  the  vale. 
Was  never  one  beyond  the  little  span 
Of  infancy  untainted;  few  there  were 
But  lightly  tinged  :  more  of  deep  crimson  hue, 
Or  deeper  sable  dyed.'    Two  Genii  stood. 
Still  as  the  web  of  being  was  drawn  forth. 
Sprinkling  tlieir  powerful  drops.    From  ebon  urn, 
llie  one  unsparing  dash*d  the  bitter  drops 
Of  woe ;  and  as  he  dash'd,  his  dark-brown  brow 
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ReUx'd  to  &  liazd  mile.    The  milder  fann 

Shed  lew  {ttoiiuely  there  his  leaier  itore ; 

Sometaxnes  with  teara  incieasing  the  scant  boon, 

Cocnpaaaioneting  man ;  and  happy  he 

Who  on  hia  thread  thoae  precioua  tears  receives ; 

if  it  be  happiness  to  have  the  pulse 

That  throbs  with  pity,  and  in  such  a  world 

Of  wretchedness,  the  generoos  heart  that  aches 

With  ■*^ifh  at  the  sight  of  human  woe. 

To  her  the  fiend,  well  hoping  now  success, 
*'Thia  is  thy  thread  ;  observe  how  short  the  span; 
And  little  doth  the  eril  Qenius  spare 
His  bitter  tincture  there."    The  Maiden  saw 
Cahnly .  ^*  Now  gaze !  **  the  tempter  fiendezclaim'd. 
And  placed  again  the  poniard  in  hex  hand. 
Tux  Superstition,  with  a  burning  torch, 
Approached  the  loom.    ^  This,  Damsel,  is  thy  fate ! 
The  hour  draws  on— now  strike  the  dagger  home ! 
Strike  now,  and  be  at  rest ! " 

The  Maid  replied, 
^'  Or  to  pxerent  or  change  the  will  of  Heaven, 
Inqnoos  1  strive  not:  let  that  will  be  done ! " 
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8bs  spake,  and  lo  I  celestial  radiance  beam'd 
Amid  the  air,  such  odoiv  wafting  now 
As  erst  came  blended  with  the  evening  gale. 
From  £den*s  bowen  of  bhas.    An  angel  form 
Stood  by  the  Maid ;  his  wings,  ethereal  white, 
FhtfiiM  like  the  diamond  in  the  noon-tide  sun, 
^^»*^^g  her  mortal  eye :  all  else  appeared 
Her  Theodore. 

Amaxed  she  saw:  the  fiend 
Was  fled,  and  on  her  ear  the  well-known  voice 
Souadedy  though  now  more  musically  sweet 
Tlian  ever  yet  had  thrill'd  her  soul  attuned. 
When  eloqaent  afiection  fondly  told 
The  day-dreams  of  delighL 

'« Beloved  Maid! 
Lo  *  I  am  with  thee,  still  thy  Theodore ! 
Hearts  in  the  holy  bands  of  love  combined, 
IXralh  hsM  no  power  to  sever.    Thou  art  mine ! 
A  tittle  while  and  thou  ahalt  dwell  with  me, 
io  scene*  where  sorrow  is  not.    Cheerily 
Tread  thou  the  path  that  leads  thee  to  the  grave, 
R/3ttgh.  Ifaeuj^h  it  be  and  painful,  for  the  grave 
b  but  the  threshold  of  eternity. 

'^Favar^d  of  Heaven,  to  thee  is  given  to  view 
Ihtm  arciet  realms.    The  bottom  of  the  abyss 
Tbou  treadest.  Maiden.    Here  the  dungeons  ore 
Where  bad  men  learn  repentance.    Souls  diseased 
If  art  beve  their  remedy ;  and  where  disease 
Is  roeittd  deep,  the  remedy  is  long 
Flrcfrcce^  and  painful." 

Thus  the  spirit  spake. 
And  led  the  ftlaid  along  a  narrow  path. 
Dark  gfeasaing  lo  the  light  of  far-off  flames, 
Koee  ilieed  than  darkness.    Soon  the  distant  sound 
Of  daaluBi^  aavQs,  and  the  lengthen'd  breath 
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Provoking  fire  are  heard ',  and  now  they  reach 
A  wide  expanded  den  where  all  around 
Tremendous  furnaces,  with  hellish  blaze, 
Were  burning.    At  the  heaving  bellows  stood 
The  meagre  form  of  Care ;  and  as  he  blew 
To  augment  the  fire,  the  fire  augmented  scoreh'd 
His  vnretched  limbs;  sleepless  fi>rever  thus 
He  toil'd  and  toil*d,  of  toil  no  end  to  know 
But  endless  toil  and  never-ending  woe. 

An  aged  man  went  round  the  infernal  vault, 
Urging  his  workmen  to  their  ceaseless  task ; 
White  were  his  locks,  as  is  the  wintry  snow 
On  hoar  Plinlimmon's  head.    A  golden  staff 
His  steps  supported  :  powerful  talisman. 
Which  whoso  feels  shall  never  feel  again 
The  tear  of  pity,  or  the  throb  of  love. 
Touch'd  but  by  this,  the  massy  gates  give  way, 
Tlue  buttress  trembles,  and  the  guarded  wall. 
Guarded  in  vain,  submits.    Him  heathens  erst 
Had  deified,  and  bowed  the  suppliant  knee 
To  Flutus.    Nor  are  now  his  votaries  few. 
Even  though  our  blessed  Savior  hath  himself 
Told  us,  tiiat  easier  through  the  needle's  eye 
Shall  the  huge  camel  pass,^  than  the  rich  man 
Enter  the  gates  of  heaven.    **  Ye  cannot  serve 
Tour  Grod  and  worship  Mammon." 

''Missioned  Maid!" 
So  spake  the  spirit,  '*  know  that  these,  whose  hands 
Round  each  white  furnace  ply  the  unceasing  toil. 
Were  Mammon's  slaves  on  earth.    They  did  not 

spare 
To  wring  firom  poverty  the  hard-eam'd  mite ; 
They  robb'd  the  orphan's  pittance ;  they  could  see 
Want's  ssking  eye  unmoved;  and  therefore  these. 
Ranged  round  the  furnace,  still  must  persevere 
In  Mammon's  eervice,  scoreh'd  by  these  fierce  fires, 
Nor  seldom  by  the  overboiling  ore 
Caught ;  yet  retaining  still,  to  punishment 
Converted  here,  their  old  besetting  sin. 
Often  impatiently  to  quench  their  thirst 
Unquenchable,  large  draughts  of  molten  gold^ 
They  drink  insatiate,  still  with  pain  renew'd. 
Fain  to  destroy." 

So  saying,  her  he  led 
Forth  from  the  dreadful  cavern  to  a  cell 
Brilliant  with  gem-boni  light.    The  rugged  walls 
Port  gleam'd  with  gold,  and  port  with  silver  ore 
In  milder  radiance  shone,    "rhe  carbuncle 
There  its  strong  lustre  like  the  flamy  sun 
Shot  forth  irradiate ;  from  the  earth  beneath. 
And  from  the  roof  there  stream'd  a  diamond  light ' 
Rubies  and  amethysts  their  glows  commix'd 
With  the  gay  topaz,  and  the  softer  ray 
Shot  from  the  sapphire,  and  the  emerald's  nue. 
And  bright  pyropus. 

There,  on  golden  seats, 
A  numerous,  sullen,  melancholy  train 
Sat  silent.    ^<  Maiden,  these,"  said  Theodore, 
**  Are  they  who  let  the  love  of  wealth  absorb 
AH  other  passions ;  in  their  souls  that  vice 
Struck  deeply-rooted,  like  the  poison-tree 
That  with  its  shade  spreads  barrenness  around. 
These,  Maid !  were  men  by  no  atrocious  crime 
Blacken'd,  no  fraud,  nor  ruffian  violence ; 
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Men  of  fail  dealing,  and  letpectaUe 
On  earth,  bat  such  as  only  for  themselTea 
Heap'd  up  their  treasures,  deeming  all  their  wealth 
Their  own,  and  giren  to  them,  by  partial  Heaven, 
To  bless  them  only  :  therefore  here  they  sit, 
Possessed  of  gold  enough,  and  by  no  pain 
Tormented,  save  the  knowledge  of  the  bliss 
They  lost,  and  vain  repentance.    Here  they  dwell, 
Loathing  these  useless  tzeasuies,  till  the  hour 
Of  general  restitution.'* 

Thence  they  past, 
And  now  arriv'd  at  such  a  gorgeous  dome. 
As  even  the  pomp  of  Eastern  opulence 
Could  never  equal :  wandered  through  its  halls 
A  numerous  train ;  some  with  the  red-swollen  eye 
Of  riot,  and  intemperance-bloated  cheek ; 
Some  pale  and  nerveless,  and  with  feeble  step. 
And  eyes  lack-lustre. 

"  Maiden !  '*  aaid  her  guide. 
These  are  the  wretched  alaves  of  Appetite, 
Curat  with  their  wish  enjoy'd.    The  epicure 
Here  pampers  his  foul  frame,  till  the  pall'd  sense 
Loathes  at  the  banquet ;  the  voluptuous  here 
Plunge  in  the  tempting  torrent  of  delight, 
And  sink  in  misery.    All  they  wish'd  on  earth 
Posaessing  here,  whom  have  they  to  accuse 
But  their  own  folly,  for  the  lot  they  chose  ? 
Tet,  for  that  these  injured  themselves  alone, 
They  to  the  houae  of  Penitence  may  hie. 
And,  by  a  long  and  painful  regimen. 
To  wearied  Nature  her  ezhaoated  powers 
Restore,  till  they  shall  learn  to  form  the  wish 
Of  wisdom,  and  Almighty  Goodness  grants 
That  prize  to  him  who  seeks  it" 

Whilat  he  spake, 
The  board  is  spread.    With  bloated  paunch,  and 

eyes 
Fat-swollen,  and  legs  whose  monstroua  aize  dis- 
graced 
The  human  form  divine,  their  caterer, 
Hight  Gluttony,  aet  forth  the  amoking  feast 
And  by  his  aide  came  on  a  brother  form, 
With  fiery  cheek  of  purple  hue,  and  red 
And  acurfy-while,  miz'd  motley ;  hia  gross  bulk, 
Like  some  huge  hogshead  ahapen'd,  as  applied. 
Him  had  antiquity  with  myatic  ritea 
Adored ;  to  him  ibe  aona  of  Greece,  and  thine. 
Imperial  Rome,  on  many  an  altar  pour'd 
The  victim  blood,  with  god-like  titlea  graced, 
BacchuB,  or  Dionuaua ;  son  of  Jove, 
Deem'd  falsely,  for  from  Folly's  idiot  form 
He  sprung,  what  time  Madness,  with  furious  hand, 
Seized  on  the  laughing  female.    At  one  birth 
She  brought  the  brethren,  menial  here  below. 
Though  sovereigns  upon  earth,  where  oft  they  hold 
High  revels.     'Mid  the  monastery's  gloom, 
Thy  palace,  Gluttony,  and  oft  to  thee 
The  aacrifice  ia  aprcad,  when  the  grave  voice 
Episcopal  proclaims  approaching  day 
Of  visitation;  or  church- wardens  meet 
To  save  the  wretched  many  from  the  gripe 
Of  poverty ',  or  'mid  thy  ample  halls 
Of  London,  mighty  Mayor !  rich  Aldermen, 
Of  coming  feast  hold  converse. 

Otherwhere,         | 


For  though  allied  in  nature  as  in  blood. 
They  hold  divided  sway,  hia  brother  lifts 
His  spongy  sceptre,    in  the  noble  domea 
Of  princea,  and  state^wearied  ministeii,       [mtnil 
Maddening  be  reigns;  and  when  the  affiighted 
Casts  o'er  a  long  career  of  guilt  and  blood 
Its  eye  reluctant,  then  his  aid  is  soo^t 
To  lull  the  worm  <^  conscience  to  repose. 
He  too  the  halls  of  country  squires  frequents ; 
But  chiefly  loves  the  learned  gloom  that  ahadea 
Thy  ofispring  Rhedycina,  and  thy  walls, 
Granta !  nightly  libations  there  to  him 
Profuse  are  pour'd,  till  from  the  dizzy  brain 
Trianglea,  circlea,  parallelograma. 
Moods,  tenses,  dialects,  and  demigods, 
And  logic  and  theology,  are  swept 
By  the  red  deluge. 

Unmolested  there 
He  retels ;  till  the  general  feast  comes  round. 
The  aacrifice  aeptennial,  when  the  aona 
Of  England  meet,  with  watchful  care,  to  chooae 
Their  delegates,  wise,  independent  men, 
Unbribing  and  unbribed,  and  chosen  to  guard 
Their  rights  and  charters  from  the  encroaching 

grasp 
Of  greedy  power ;  then  all  the  joyful  land 
Join  in  hia  aacrificea,  ao  inapired 
To  make  the  important  choice. 

The  obaerving  Maid 
Addreaa'd  her  guide :  <<  Theae,Theodore,  thou  ny'it 
Are  men,  who,  paikipering  their  foul  appetites, 
Injured  themselves  alone.    But  where  are  they, 
The  worst  of  villains,  viper-like,  who  coil 
Around  deluded  woman,  so  to  sting 
The  heart  that  loves  them  ? " 

**  Them,"  the  spirit  replied, 
'*  A  long  and  dreadful  punishment  awaits. 
For  when  the  prey  of  want  and  infamy. 
Lower  and  lower  still  the  victim  ainks, 
Even  to  the  depth  of  ahame,  not  one  lewd  word, 
One  impious  imprecation  from  her  lips 
Escapes,  nay,  not  a  thought  of  evil  lurks 
In  the  polluted  mind,  that  does  not  plead 
Before  the  throne  of  Justice,  thunder-tongued, 
Against  the  foul  seducer.'* 

Now  they  reach'd 
The  house  of  Penitence.    Credulity 
Stood  at  the  gate,  stretching  her  eager  head 
As  though  to  listen ;  on  her  vacant  face, 
A  look  that  promised  premature  assent ; 
Though  her  Regret  behind,  a  meagre  fiend, 
Disciplined  sorely. 

Here  they  enter'd  in, 
And  now  arrived  where,  as  in  study  tranced, 
They  saw  the  mistress  of  the  dome.    Her  face 
Spake  that  composed  severity,  that  knows 
No  angry  impulae,  no  weak  tenderness. 
Resolved  and  calm.    Before  her  lay  the  Book, 
Which  hath  the  words  of  life ;  and  as  she  read, 
Sometimes  a  tear  would  trickle  down  her  cheek, 
Though  heavenly  joy  beam'd  in  her  eye  the  whila 

Leaving  her  undisturb'd,  to  the  first  ward 
Of  this  great  lazar-house  the  Angel  led 
The  favor'd  Maid  of  Orleans.    Kneeling  down 
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On  tht  hard  stone  which  their  hare  knees  had  worn, 
In  sackcloth  robed,  a  pumerons  train  appeared : 
llard-feainred  some,  and  some  demurely  gnye ; 
Yet  such  expression  stealing  from  the  eje. 
As  though,  that  only  naked,  all  the  rest 
Were  one  elose-fitting  mask.    A  scoffing  fiend — 
For  fiend  he  was,  though  wisely  serring  here— > 
Mock'd  at  his  patients,  and  did  often  strow 
Ashes  npon  them,  and  then  bid  them  say 
Their  prayers  akmd,  and  then  he  louder  langh'd : 
For  these  were  hypocrites,  on  earth  revered 
As  holy  OHM,  who  did  in  public  tell 
Their  beads,  and  make  long  prayers,  and  cross 

themselves. 
And  call  themselves  most  miserable  sinners, 
That  so  they  might  be  deem'd  most  pious  saints; 
And  go  mil  filth,  and  never  let  a  smile 
Bend  their  stem  muscles ;  gloomy,  sullen  men, 
Bttrrea  of  all  affection,  and  all  this 
To  please  their  God,  forsooth !  And  therefore  Scorn 
Grinn'd  at  his  patients,  making  them  repeat 
Their  solemn  fitfce,  with  keenest  raillery 
Tormenting;  but  if  earnest  in  their  prayer, 
They  poured  the  silent  sorrows  of  the  soul 
Tu  heaven,  then  did  they  not  regard  his  mocks 
Which  then  came  painless,  and  Humility 
Then  rescued  them,  and  led  to  Penitence, 
That  she  might  lead  to  Heaven. 

From  thence  they  came, 
Where,  in  the  next  ward,  a  most  wretched  band 
Qroan'd  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny 
Of  a  fierce  demon.    His  coarse  hair  was  red. 
Pale-gray  his  eyes,  and  bloodshot;  and  his  fiice 
Wrinkled  by  such  a  smile  as  Malice  wears 
In  ecstasy.    Well-pleased  he  went  around, 
Plmging  his  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  some. 
Or  probing  with  a  poison'd  lance  their  breasts, 
Or  placing  coals  of  fire  within  their  wounds; 
Or  seising  some  within  his  mighty  grasp. 
He  fix*d  them  on.  a  stake,  and  then  drew  back 
And  laogh*d  to  see  them  writhe. 

"  These,"  said  the  spirit, 
'*  Are  taught  by  Cruelty,  to  loathe  the  lives 
Tfaej  led  themselves.    Here  are  those  wicked  men 
Who  loved  to  exercise  their  tyrant  power 
On  speechless  brutes ;  bad  husbands  undergo 
A  long  purgation  here ;  the  traffickers 
In  human  flesh  here,  too,  are  disciplined. 
Till  by  their  sufiering  they  have  equall'd  all 
The  nuseries  they  inflicted,  all  the  mass 
Of  wrHehednesi  caused  by  the  wars  they  waged, 
The  villages  they  burnt,  the  widows  left 
In  want,  the  alave  or  led  to  suicide. 
Or  monSer'd  by  the  foul,  infected  air 
Of  hie  dose  dungeon,  or,  more  sad  than  all, 
His  Tirtoe  lost,  his  very  soul  enslaved, 
And  driven  by  woe  to  wickedness. 

"These  next. 
Whom  thou  beholdest  in  this  dreary  room. 
With  sullen  eyes  of  hatred  and  of  fear 
Each  on  the  other  scowling,  these  have  been 
False  friends.     Tormented  by  their  own  dark 

thoughts, 
Hese  they  dwell :  in  the  hoUow  of  their  hearts 

is  a  worm  that  fi^eds,  and  though  thou  seest 


That  skilful  leech  who  willingly  would  heal 
The  ill  they  suffer,  judging  of  all  else 
By  their  own  evil  conscience,  they  suspect 
The  aid  he  vainly  profiers,  lengthening  thus 
By  vice  its  punishment." 

*'  But  who  are  these," 
The  Maid  exdaim'd,  '*  that  robed  in  flowing  lawn, 
And  mitred,  or  in  scarlet,  and  in  caps 
Like  cardinals,  I  see  in  every  ward. 
Performing  menial  service  at  the  beck 
Of  aU  who  bid  them?  " 

Theodore  replied, 
"  These  men  are  they  who  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Have  heap'd  up  wealth,  and  arrogating  power. 
Have  made  kings  kiss  their  feet,  yet  cail'd  them- 
selves 
The  servants  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 
They  dwelt  in  palaces,  in  purple  clothed, 
And  in  fine  linen ;  therefore  are  they  here ; 
And  though  they  would  not  minister  on  earth. 
Here  penanced  they  perforce  must  minister  : 
Did  not  the  Holy  One  of  Nazareth 
Tell  them,  his  kingdom  is  not  of  the  world  ? " 

So  saying,  on  they  past,  and  now  arrived 
Where  such  a  hideous  ghastly  group  abode. 
That  the  Maid  gaxed  with  half-averting  eye. 
And  shudder *d :  each  one  was  a  loathly  corpse; 
The  worm  was  feeding  on  his  putrid  prey; 
Yet  had  they  life  and  feeling  exquisite. 
Though  motionless  and  mute. 

<*  Most  wretched  men 
Are  these,"  the  angel  cried.    "  Poets  thou  seest 
Whose  loose,  lascivious  lays  perpetuated 
Their  own  corruption.    Soul-polluted  slaves. 
Who  sate  them  down,  deliberately  lewd, 
So  to  awake  and  pamper  lust  in  minds 
Unborn;  and  therefore  foul  of  body  now 
As  then  they  were  of  soul,  they  here  abide 
Long  as  the  evil  works  they  left  on  earth 
Shall  live  to  taint  mankind.    A  dreadful  doom ! 
Yet  amply  merited  by  all  who  thus 
Have  to  the  Devil's  service  dedicated 
The  gift  of  song,  the  gift  divine  of  heaven !  " 

And  now  they  reached  a  huge  and  massy  pile. 
Massy  it  seem'd,  and  yet  with  every  blast 
As  to  its  ruin  shook.    There,  porter  fit. 
Remorse  forever  his  sad  vigils  kept. 
Pale,  hollow-eyed,  emaciate,  sleepless  wretch. 
Inly  he  groan'd,  or,  starting,  wildly  shriek'd. 
Aye  as  the  fabric  tottering  from  its  base, 
Threaten'd  its  fall,  and  so  expectant  still 
Lived  in  the  dread  of  danger  still  delayed. 
They  enter'd  there  a  large  and  lofty  dome. 
O'er  whose  black  marble  sides  a  dim,  drear  light 
Struggled  with  darkness  from  the  unfrequentlamp. 
Enthroned  around,  the  murderers  of  mankind, 
Monarchs,  the  great,  the  glorious,  the  august, 
Each  bearing  on  his  l»ow  a  crown  of  fire. 
Sat  stern  and  silent.    Nimrod,  he  was  there, 
First  king,  the  mighty  hunter ;  and  that  chief 
Who  did  belie  his  mother's  fame,  that  so 
He  might  be  called  young  Ammon.    In  this  court 
Csesar  was  crown'd,  the  great  liberticide  ; 
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And  he  who  to  the  death  of  Cicero 
Consented,  though  the  courtly  minion's  lyre 
Hath  hymn'd  his  praise,  though  Maro  sung  to  him^ 
And  when  death  levell'd  to  original  clay 
The  royal  body,  impious  Flattery 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  worshipp'd  the  new  god. 
Titus  was  here,'  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews, 
He  the  delight  of  human-kind  misnamed; 
Cesars  and  Soldans,  Emperors  and  Kings, 
All  who  for  glory  fought,  here  they  were  all, 
Here  in  the  Hall  of  Glory,  reapmg  now 
The  meed  they  merited. 

As  gazing  round 
The  Virgin  mark'd  the  miserable  train, 
A  deep  and  hollow  voice  from  one  went  forth ; 
**^  Thou  who  art  come  to  Tiew  our  punishment, 
Maiden  of  Orleans !  hither  turn  thine  eye. 
For  I  am  he  whose  bloody  victories 
Thy  power  hath  render'd  vain.    Lo !  1  am  here« 
The  hero  conqueror  of  Aginconrt, 
Henry  of  England !  —  Wretched  that  1  am ! 
I  might  have  reign'd  in  happiness  and  peace, 
My  coffers  full,  my  subjects  undisturbed. 
And  Plenty  and  Prosperity  had  loved 
To  dwell  amongst  them ;  but  in  evil  hour 
Seeing  the  realm  of  France,  by  faction  torn, 
I  thought  in  pride  of  heart  that  it  would  fall 
An  easy  prey.    I  persecuted  those 
Who  taught  new  doctrines,  though  they  taught  the 

truth; 
And  when  I  heard  of  thousands  by  the  sword 
Cut  off,  or  blasted  by  the  pestilence, 
I  calmly  counted  up  my  proper  gains. 
And  sent  new  herds  to  slaughter.    Temperate 
Myself,  no  blood  that  mutinied,  no  vice 
Tainting  my  private  life,  I  sent  abroad 
Muruer  and  Rape ;  and  therefore  am  I  docHn*d, 
Like  these  imperial  sufferers,  crown 'd  with  fire, 
Here  to  remain,  till  man's  awaken'd  eye 
Shall  see  the  genuine  blackness  of  our  deeds; 
And  wam'd  by  them,  till  the  whole  human  race, 
Equalling  in  bliss  the  aggregate  we  caused 
Of  wretchedness,  shall  form  one  brotherhood. 
One  universal  family  of  love." 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

The  Maiden,  musing  on  the  warrior's  words, 
Turn  (i  from  the  Hall  of  Glory.    Now  they  reaoh'd 
A  cavern,  at  whose  mouth  a  Grenius  stood. 
In  front  a  beardless  youth,  whose  smiling  eye 
Beam'd  promise,  but  behind,  wither'd  and  old. 
And  all  unlovely.    Underneath  his  feet 
Records  obliterate  lay,  and  laurels  sear. 
He  held  an  hour-glass,  and  as  the  sands  fall, 
So  pass  the  lives  of  men.    By  him  they  past 
Along  the  darksome  cave,  and  reach'd  a  stream. 
Still  rolling  onward  its  perpetual  coune 
Noiseless  and  undisturb'd.    Here  they  ascend 
A  bark  unpiloted,  that  down  the  stream. 
Borne  by  the  current,  rush'd,  which  circling  still, 
Returning  to  itself,  an  island  form'd ; 


Nor  had  the  Maiden's  footsteps  ever  leach'd 
The  insulated  cosst,  eternally 
Rapt  round  in  endless  whirl :  but  Theodore 
Drove  with  a  spirit's  will  the  obedient  bark. 

They  land ;  a  mighty  fabric  meets  their  eyea, 
Seen  by  its  gem-bom  light.    Of  H^*!»nT»t 
The  pile  was  finmed,  forever  to  abide 
Firm  in  eternal  strength.    Before  the  gate 
Stood  eager  Expectation,  as  to  catch 
The  half-heard  murmurs  issuing  from  within, 
Her  mouth  hal^pen'd^  and  her  head  stretch'd  forth. 
On  the  other  side  there  stood  an  aged  crone, 
Listening  to  every  breath  of  air ;  she  knew 
Vague  suppositions  and  uncertain  dreams 
Of  what  was  soon  to  come,  for  she  would  mark 
The  little  glow-worm's  seli^mitted  light. 
And  argue  thence  of  kingdoms  overthrown, 
And  desolated  nations;  ever  fiU'd 
With  undetermined  terror,  as  she  heard 
Or  distant  screech-owl,  or  the  regu^  beat 
Of  evening  death-watch. 

''  Maid,"  the  spirit  cried, 
**  Here,  robed  in  shadows,  dwells  Futurity. 
There  is  no  eye  hath  seen  her  secret  form. 
For  round  the  Mother  of  Time  eternal  mists 
Hover.    If  thou  would'st  read  the  book  of  fate^ 
Go  in!" 

The  damsel  for  a  moment  paused, 
Then  to  the  angel  spake :  ^^  Al^gractous  Heaven, 
Benignant  in  withholding,  hath  denied 
To  man  that  knowledge.    I,  in  foith  assured. 
Knowing  my  heavenly  Father  for  the  best 
Ordaineth  all  things,  in  that  faith  remain 
Contented." 

^  Well  and  wisely  hast  thou  said," 
So  Theodore  replied;  "and  now,  O  Maid ! 
Is  there  amid  this  boundless  universe 
One  whom  thy  soul  would  visit?    Is  there  place 
To  memory  dear,  or  vtsion'd  out  by  hope. 
Where  thou  would'st  now  be  present.'  Form  the 

wish. 
And  I  am  with  thee,  there." 

His  closing  speech 
Yet  sounded  cm  her  ear,  and  lo !  they  stood 
Swifl  as  the  sudden  thought  that  guided  them* 
Within  the  little  cottage  that  she  loved. 
"  He  sleeps !  the  good  man  sleeps  I ' '  enraptshe  cried, 
As  bending  o'er  her  uncle's  lowly  bed 
Her  eye  retraced  his  features.    "•  See  the  beads 
Which  never  mom  nor  night  he  fails  to  tell. 
Remembering  me,  his  child,  in  every  pr^cr. 
Oh !  peaceful  be  thy  sleep,  thou  dear  old  man ! 
Good  Angels  guard  thy  rest !  and  when  thine  hour 
Is  come,  as  gently  mayst  thou  wake  to  life, 
As  when  through  yonder  lattice  the  next  sun 
Shall  bid  thee  to  thy  morning  orisons ! " 

"  Thy  voice  is  heard,"  the  angel  guide  rejoin  cl ; 
"  He  sees  thee  in  his  dreams,  he  hears  thee  breathe 
Blessings,  and  happy  is  the  good  man's  rest. 
Thy  fame  has  reach'd  him,  for  who  hath  not  heard 
Thy  wondrous  exploits  ?  and  his  aged  heart 
Hath  felt  the  deepest  joy  that  ever  yet 
Made  his  glad  blood  flow  fast  Sleep  on,  old  CUade  1 
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Peftoefhl,  pore  spirit,  be  thy  10)011111  liere. 
And  short  and  soon  thy  psMage  to  that  world 
Where  friends  shaH  put  no  more ! 

Does  thy  soul  own 
No  other  wish  ?  or  sleeps  poor  Madelon 
Forgotten  in  her  gisTe  ? — Seest  thou  yon  star," 
The  spirit  pnrsoed,  regardless  that  her  eye 
Reproached  him ;  "•  seest  thou  that  evening  star 
Whose  lovely  light  so  often  we  beheld 
From  yonder  woodbine  porch?     How  hate  we 


Into  the  dark,  deep  aky,  till  the  baffled  soul, 
Lost  in  the  infinite,  retam*d,  and  felt 
The  boiden  of  her  bodily  load,  and  yearn'd 
For  Ireedom !    Maid,  in  yonder  eyening  star 
Lirrs  thy  depsrted  friend.    I  read  that  glance. 
And  we  are  there ! " 

He  said,  and  they  had  past 
The  immetsnrahle  space. 

Then  on  her  ear 
The  looely  aong  of  adoration  rose, 
Sweet  as  the  eloister'd  virgin's  vesper  hymn. 
Whose  spirit,  happily  dead  to  earthly  hopes. 
Already  lives  in  heaven.    Abrupt  the  song 
Oaoed,  tremulous  and  quick  a  cry 
Of  joyful  wonder  roused  the  astonish'd  Maid, 
And  instant  Madelon  was  in  her  arms ; 
No  airy  form,  no  unsubstantial  shape, 
She  felt  her  friend ;  she  prest  her  to  her  heart ; 
Their  tears  of  rapture  mingled. 

She  drew  back, 
An4l  eagerly  she  gazed  on  Madelon, 
Then  fell  upon  her  neck  and  wept  again. 
No  more  she  taw  the  long-drawn  lines  of  grief, 
The  emaciate  form,  the  hue  of  sickliness, 
Th«  languid  eye :  youth's  loveliest  freshness  now 
Mantled  her  cheek,  whose  every  lineament 
Bespnke  the  soul  at  rest,  a  holy  calm, 
A  ibep  And  ftill  tranquillity  of  bliss. 

^'Ilieu  then  art  come,  my  first  and  dearest 
friend ! " 
The  weD*known  voice  of  Madelon  began, 
*<Tlioa  tiien  art  come !    And  was  thy  pilgrimage 
So  short  on  earth  ?  and  was  it  painful  too, 
Pamfril  and  short  as  mine  ?  but  blessed  they 
Wbi>  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  the  world 
Csriy  escape!'* 

•*Nay,"  Theodore  replied, 
^  Slie  hath  not  yet  fulfill'd  her  morUl  work. 
Pennitted  visitant  from  earth  she  comes 
To  see  the  seat  of  rest ;  and  oftentimes 
In  sorrow  shall  her  soul  remember  this. 
And  patieni  of  its  transitory  woe, 
Partake  again  the  anticipated  joy." 

^  Soon  be  that  work  perfbrm'd ! "  the  Maid  ex- 
elaim'd, 
**0  Madelon !  O  Theodore !  My  soul, 
Spnming  the  cold  communion  of  the  world, 
Wai  dweD  with  you.    But  1  shall  patiently. 
Tern,  even  with  joy,  endure  the  allotted  ills 
Of  whieh  the  memory  in  this  better  state 
Shall  hei^ten  bliss.    Thai  hour  of  agony, 
Whcsi^  Madelon,  1  felt  thy  dying  grasp. 


And  from  thy  forehead  nviped  the  dews  of  death, 
The  very  anguish  of  that  hour  becomes 
A  joy  for  memory  now." 

'*  O  earliest  firiend ! 
I  too  remember,"  Madelon  replied, 
**•  That  hour,  thy  looks  of  watchful  agony. 
The  supprest  grief  that  struggled  in  thine  eye 
Endelaring  love's  last  kindness.    Thou  didst  know 
With  what  a  deep  and  earnest  hope  intense 
I  felt  the  hour  draw  on :  but  who  can  speak 
The  unutterable  transport,  when  mine  eyes. 
As  from  a  long  and  dreary  dream,  unclosed 
Amid  this  peaceful  vale, — unclosed  upon 
My  Amaud !    He  had  built  me  up  a  bower, 
A  bower  of  rest. — See,  Maiden,  where  he  comes. 
His  manly  lineaments,  his  beaming  eye. 
The  same,  but  now  a  holier  innocence 
Sits  on  his  cheek,  and  loflier  thoughts  illume 
The  enlighten'd  glance." 

They  met ;  what  joy  was  theirs 
He  best  can  feel,  who  for  a  dear  friend  dead 
Hath  wet  the  midnight  pillow  with  his  tears. 

Fair  was  the  scene  around ;  an  ample  vale 
Whose  mountain  cirele  at  the  distant  verge 
Lay  sofren'd  on  the  sight;  the  near  ascent 
Rose  bolder  up,  in  part  abrupt  and  bare. 
Part  with  the  ancient  mi^esty  of  woods 
Adorn'd,  or  lifting  high  its  rocks  sublime. 
A  river's  liquid  radiance  roll'd  beneath ; 
Beside  the  bower  of  Madelon  it  wound 
A  broken  stream,  whose  shallows,  though  the  waves 
Roird  on  their  way  with  rapid  melody, 
A  child  might  tread.    Behind,  an  orange  grove 
Its  gay,  green  foliage  starr'd  with  golden  fruit. 
But  with  what  odors  did  their  blossoms  load 
The  passing  gale  of  eve !    Less  thrilling  sweets 
Rose  from  the  marble's  perforated  floor. 
Where  kneeling  at  her  prayers,  the  Moorish  queen 
Inhaled  the  cool  delight,^  and  whilst  she  ask'd 
The  prophet  for  his  promised  paradise. 
Shaped  from  the  present  bliss  its  utmost  joys. 
A  goodly  scene !  fair  as  that  fairy  land 
Where  Arthur  lives,  by  ministering npirits  borne 
From  Camelot's  bloody  banks ;  or  as  the  groves 
Of  earliest  Eden,  where,  so  legends  say, 
Enoch  abides ;  and  he  who,  rapt  away 
By  fiery  steeds  and  charioted  in  fire. 
Past  in  his  mtatal  form  the  eternal  ways ; 
And  John,  beloved  of  Christ,  enjoying  there 
The  beatific  vision,  sometimes  seen. 
The  distant  dawning  of  eternal  day, 
TiU  all  things  be  fulfiUed. 

"  Survey  this  scene ! 
So  Theodore  address'd  the  Maid  of  Are ; 
"  There  is  no  evil  here,  no  wretchedness ; 
It  is  the  heaven  of  those  who  nunt  on  earth 
Their  nature's  gentlest  feelings.    Tet  not  here 
Centring  their  joys,  but  with  a  patient  hope. 
Waiting  the  allotted  hour  when  capable 
Of  loftier  callings^  to  a  better  state 
They  pass ;  and  hither  from  that  better  state 
Frequent  they  come,  preserving  so  those  ties 
Which  through  the  infinite  progressiveness 
Complete  our  perfect  bliss. 
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Eren  such,  lo  bleat. 
Save  that  the  memory  of  no  Borrows  past 
Heighten'd  the  present  joy,  our  world  was  onoe, 
In  the  first  era  of  its  innocence. 
Ere  man  had  learnt  to  bow  the  knee  to  man. 
Was  there  a  yonth  whom  warm  affisction  fill*d, 
He  spake  his  honest  heart;  the  earliest  firuits 
His  toil  produced,  the  sweetest  flowers  that  deck'd 
The  sunny  bank,  he  gather *d  for  the  maid. 
Nor  she  disdain'd  the  gift ;  for  Vice  not  yet 
Had  burst  the  dungeons  of  her  Hell,  and  reared 
Those  artificial  boundaries  that  divide 
Man  from  his  species.    State  of  blessedness ! 
Till  that  ill-omen*d  hour  when  Cain's  true  son 
Delved  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold, 
Accursed  bane  of  virtue,  —  of  such  force 
As  poets  feign  dwelt  in  the  Gorgon's  locks, 
Which  whoso  saw,  felt  instant  the  life*blood 
Cold  curdle  in  his  veins,  the  creeping  flesh 
Grew  stiff  with  horror,  and  the  heart  forgot 
To  beat.    Accursed  hour !  for  man  no  more 
To  Justice  paid  his  homage,  but  forsook 
Her  altars,  and  bow'd  down  before  the  shrine 
Of  Wealth  and  Power,  the  idols  he  had  made. 
Then  Hell  enlarged  herself,  her  gates  flew  wide, 
Her  legion  fiends  rush'd  forth.    Oppression  came, 
Whose  frown  is  desolation,  and  whose  breath 
Blasts  like  the  pestilence ;  and  Poverty, 
A  meagre  monster,  who  with  withering  touch 
Makes  barren  all  the  better  part  of  man. 
Mother  of  Miseries.     Then  the  goodly  earth 
Which  God  had  framed  for  happiness,  became 
One  theatre  of  woe,  and  all  that  God 
Had  given  to  bless  free  men,  these  tyrant  fiends 
His  bitterest  curses  made.    Tet  for  the  best 
Have  all  things  been  appointed  by  the  All-wise ! 
For  by  experience  taught  shall  man  at  length 
Dash  down  his  Moloch'idols,  Samson-like, 
And  burst  his  fetters.    Then  in  the  abyss 
Oppression  shall  be  chain'd,  and  Poverty 
Die,  and  with  her,  her  brood  of  miseries ; 
And  Virtue  and  Equality  preserve 
The  reign  of  Love,  and  earth  shall  once  again 
Be  Paradise,  where  Wisdom  shall  secure 
The  state  of  bliss  which  Ignorance  betray 'd." 

*'  Oh  age  of  happiness ! "  the  Maid  ezclaim'd, 
"  Roll  fast  thy  current.  Time,  till  that  blest  age 
Arrive  !  and  happy  thou,  my  Theodore, 
Permitted  thus  to  see  the  sacred  depths 
Of  wisdom ! " 

"  Such,"  the  blessed  spirit  replied, 
"  Beloved !  such  our  lot ;  allowed  to  range 
The  vast  infinity,  progressive  still 
In  knowledge  and  increasing  blessedness. 
This  our  united  portion.    Thou  hast  yet 
A  little  while  to  sojourn  amongst  men : 
[  will  be  with  thee ;  there  shall  not  a  breeze 
Wanton  around  thy  temples,  on  whose  wing 
I  will  not  hover  near ;  and  at  that  hour 
When  from  its  fleshly  sepulchre  let  loose, 
Thy  phcenix  soul  shall  soar,  O  best-beloved ! 
I  will  be  with  thee  in  thine  agonies. 
And  welcome  thee  to  life  and  happiness. 
Eternal,  infinite  beatitude !  " 


He  spake,  and  led  her  near  a  straw-roord  cot. 
Love's  palace.    By  the  Virtues  circled  there 
The  Immortal  listen'd  to  such  melodies. 
As  aye,  when  one  good  deed  is  register'd 
Above,  reCcho  in  the  halls  of  heaven. 
Labor  was  there,  his  crisp  locks  floating  loose; 
Clear  was  his  cheek,  and  beaming  his  full  eye, 
And  strong  his  arm  robust;    the   wood-nym|^ 

Health 
Still  follow'd  on  his  path,  and  where  he  trod 
Fresh  flowers  and  fruits  arose.    And  there  was 

Hope, 
The  general  friend ;  and  Pity,  whose  mild  eye 
Wept  o'er  the  widow 'd  dove ;  and,  loveliest  form. 
Majestic  Chastity,  whose  sober  smile 
Delights  and  awes  the  soul ;  a  laurel  wreath 
Restrain'd  her  tresses,  and  upon  her  breast 
The  snow-drop  hung  its  head,'  that  seem'd  to  grow 
Spontaneous,  cold  and  fair.    Beside  the  maid 
Love  went  submiss,  with  eye  more  dangerous 
Then  fancied  basilisk  to  wound  whoe'er 
Too  bold  approach'd ;  yet  anxious  would  he  read 
Her  every  rising  wish,  then  cmly  pleased 
When  pleasing.    Hymning  him,  the  song  was 

raised. 

"  Glory  to  thee  whose  vivifying  power 
Pervades  all  Nature's  universal  frame ! 
Glory  to  thee.  Creator  Love !  to  thee, 
Parent  of  all  the  smiling  Charities, 
That  strow  tlie  thorny  path  of  life  with  flowers ' 
Glory  to  thee.  Preserver !    To  thy  praise 
The  awakened  woodlands  echo  all  the  day 
Their  living  melody ;  and  warbling  forth 
To  thee  her  twilight  song,  the  nightingale 
Holds  the  lone  traveUor  from  his  way,  or  charnut 
The  listening  poet's  ear.    Where  Love  shall  deign 
To  fix  his  seat,  there  blameless  Pleasure  sheds 
Her  roseate  dews ;  Content  will  sojourn  there, 
And  Happiness  behold  Affection's  eye 
Gleam  with  the  mother's  smile.    Thrice  happy  he 
Who  feels  thy  holy  power !  he  shall  not  drag. 
Forlorn  and  friendless,  along  life's  long  path 
To  age's  drear  abode ;  he  shall  not  waste 
The  bitter  evening  of  his  days  unsooth'd; 
But  Hope  shall  cheer  his  hours  of  solitude, 
And  Vice  shall  vainly  strive  to  wound  his  breaat, 
That  bears  that  talisman ;  and  when  he  meets 
The  eloquent  eye  of  Tenderness,  and  hears 
The  bosom-thrilling  music  of  her  voice, 
The  joy  he  feels  shall  purify  his  soul, 
And  imp  it  for  anticipated  heaven." 


NOTES. 


NoTK  1,  p.  86,  coL  ].  — /iMfniceiii|r  best  th^  pasMtt  fimtttg. 

Mat  tijri  of  Berapic, 

Emdit  at  pUuidt  himaiKm  per  nrntM  mntm^ 
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Hie  tantMm  porta  eti  pretiosa  gdaUiat  nuOo 

EtaUititr  studia  wrum,    MorUiUa  cerdm 

1\mc  Deus  i»le  docit,  eum  tvnt  mimtu  iqnta  doetrtf 

Cum  wUhtm  pbtt^ym  prastaiUf  merituqu^ftlaitmr 
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J^fwrU 


Jfim  UUUmpart  ttfuwa 
dignatur  mmwrn  imirt, 

Mduamibua  vd 
ratuf  dmnA  eairtL  —  Bop. 


t  Iwve  aMt  with  a  itiigular  Ule  to  illufftreta  thif  finritiial 
tiumj  of  dreuM. 

GoBtram,  ksnf  of  tho  Frankf ,  wu  libenl  to  tbo  poor,  and 
he  kiiaatlf  esperieneed  the  woodarful  effects  of  dirtne  libei- 
ality.  For  oae  day,  at  be  waa  hunting  in  a  forett,  he  waa 
•epwaled  from  bia  oompaniona,  and  arrived  at  a  little  stream 
of  water  with  only  one  comrade  of  tried  and  approved  fidelity. 
Hore  he  ftNttd  himeetf  oppreat  by  drowaincaa,  and,  reclininf 
hie  bead  opoo  the  aervant*a  faip,  went  to  aleep.  The  servant 
wttneiaed  a  woodedul  thing,  for  he  aaw  a  little  beaat  creep 
oot  of  the  month  of  hia  aleeping  maater,  and  go  immediately 
to  the  ttn*amlet,  which  it  ruioly  attempted  to  cross.  The 
•<»rvant  drew  hia  sword,  and  laid  it  across  the  water,  over 
which  the  little  beast  easily  pest,  and  crept  into  a  hole  of  a 
memlaiii  on  the  opponto  side ;  fiom  whence  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance again  in  an  boor,  and  returned  by  the  same  means 
into  the  king's  mouth.  The  king  then  awakened,  and  told 
Iw  rompanion  that  he  had  dreamt  that  he  was  arrived  upon 
the  hank  of  ao  Immeoae  river,  which  he  had  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  iron,  and  Ifrom  thence  came  U  a  roonntain  in  which 
•  giettt  qanatity  of  gold  was  eooooalcd.  When  the  king  had 
«MwJnded,  the  servant  related  what  he  had  beheld,  and  they 
both  erent  to  examine  the  mountain,  where,  upon  digging,  they 
discovered  an  inunense  weight  of  goM. 

I  stambled  opoo  thie  tale  in  a  book  entitled  SrHiivx,  Tkm- 
hfu9^mi999fkira     AiUktn  JtksMU  JM^TsUie,  EetlmiuU 

The  same  story  is  in  Slatthew  of  Westminstor ;  it  is  added 
that  Gttotnira  applied  the  treaaores  thua  found  to  pioua  uaea. 

For  the  troth  of  the  theory  there  ia  the  evidence  of  a  monk- 
ish miraclo.  When  Thorcillua  waa  about  to  follow  St.  Julian 
ant  visit  the  world  of  aools,  hia  guide  aaid  to  him,  "  Let  thy 
bmif  feet  in  tho  bed,  lor  thy  apirit  only  ia  about  to  depart  with 
»«  i  aad  lost  the  body  should  appear  dead,  I  will  send  into  it 
■  vital  breath.** 

TV  body,faoweTcr,  by  a  strange  sympathy ,  waa  affbcted  like 
tho  #irit ',  tat  when  the  fool  and  fetid  smoke  which  arose 
tkmm  the  tithoe  withheld  on  earth  had  nearly  suffocated  Thur- 
ciltee,  aal  awih  him  eoogh  twice,  those  who  were  near  his 
hodj  said  that  it  coughed  twice  about  the  same  time. 

JlfatfAas  Peru. 


IVoTS  3,  p.88,  coL  9.  ~  Or  dMSpsr  mNc  dyed. 

TlMoe  Unea  strongly  resemble  a  passage  in  the  Pharonnida 
of  WiDiam  Chambvrlayne,  a  poet  who  has  told  an  intoreattng 
stovy  hi  oaoovth  rhymes,  and  mingled  sublimity  of  thought  and 
hettvsy  of  etprossion,  with  the  ipiainteat  oonceita  and  most 


On  a  rack  more  high 
Thaa  Nalore**  ft***npf^^  surface,  she  beholds 
Tho  mansion  house  of  Fato,  which  thua  unfolds 
lie  eacred  mysteries.    A  trine  within 
A  «|aadrato  pl*e«d,  both  these  eaeompast  in 
A  poifeet  eifcle  was  its  form  ;  hot  what 
lu  manor  waa,  for  na  to  wonder  at, 
la  oadiscovered  left.    A  tower  there  stands 
Ai  every  angle,  where  TIme*s  (ktal  hands 
The  impartial  Fares  dwell ;  i'  the  first  she  sees 
Ckdho  the  kindeat  of  the  Destinies, 
FiesB  iassnaterial  essences  to  cull 
The  sevda  of  Kfe,  sad  of  them  frame  the  wool 
For  fjM'hiHfie  to  spin ;  about  her  flie 
Jlyriads  of  souk,  that  yet  want  flesh  to  lie 
Warmad  with  their  functions  in,  whose  strength  bestows 
Thai  poertr  by  which  man  ripe  fer  misery  grows. 

Her  next  of  objects  was  that  glorious  tower 
tW«e  that  swift-fingered  nympb  that  spares  no  hour 
fWn  moitak'  e>>nrice  draws  the  various  threads 
Of  Mk  iD  sevoffal  leogtbt ;  to  weary  beds 


Of  age  extending  some,  whilst  others  in 

Their  infancy  ore  broke  ;  some  bUtckt  m  «ta, 

Oe*«rs,  (Ae/eoertte«  </  Haaven^from  ioka%u 

Hmt  orifin,  eamMd  wtk  nuuieatee  / 

8sBM  fmfUd  in  ^UethnM,  otken  dfftd 

I*  fjfaiae  plssinres  i  some  in  glittering  pride 

Spun  to  adorn  the  earth,  whilst  others  wear 

Bags  of  defbrroity,  but  knots  c^  care 

No  thread  was  wholly  free  firom.    Next  to  this 

Fair  glorious  tower,  waa  placed  that  black  abyss 

Of  dreadful  Atropos,  the  baleful  seat 

Of  death  and  horrour,  in  each  room  repleat 

With  laxy  damps,  loud  groans,  and  the  sad  sight 

Of  pole  grim  ghosts,  those  terroura  of  the  nigbL 

To  this,  the  last  stage  that  the  winding  clew 

Of  life  can  lead  mortality  unto. 

Fear  was  the  dreadful  porter,  which  let  in 

All  guests  sent  thither  by  destructive  sin. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  written  from  the  recoDeetion 
of  this  passage.  The  conceit  is  the  same,  and  I  willingly  at- 
tribute it  to  Chamberlayoe,  a  poet  to  whom  I  am  indebted  Ibr 
many  hours  of  delight. 

Note  4,  p.  88,  col.  3.  — Aall  (As  Aafseasul  pass. 

I  had  originally  written  eaiU  instead  of  cemsl.  The  alter- 
ation would  not  be  worth  noticing  were  it  not  for  the  reason 
which  occasioned  it.  FadUmM  etepAae  per  foramen  asMs,  is 
among  the  Hebrew  adsges  collected  by  Drusius ;  the  same 
metaphor  is  found  in  two  other  Jewish  proverbe,  and  this 
confirms  beyond  all  doubt  the  common  reading  of  HatL  six.  94 


NoTB  5,p.80,eoU3.  — Lor/edhnvAto^aMften/eU. 

Tho  same  idea,  and  almost  the  same  words,  are  in  one  of 
Ford's  plays.    The  passage  is  a  very  fine  one : 

Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  condemned  alive !    There  is  a  place, 
(List,  dauf^tor !)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault. 
Whore  day  is  never  seen ;  there  shines  no  sun. 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires  j 
A  lightless  sulphur,  chooked  with  smoaky  foggs 
Of  an  infected  darkness.    In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousands  sundry  sorts 
Of  never<dying  deaths ;  there  daonned  souls 
Boar  without  pity,  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders :  there  is  bnmiqg  oil 
PourM  down  the  drunkard's  throat,  tike  usurer 
Je/oreed  to  gup  whole  draugkte  qf  molten  gold : 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  he  can  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  bis  raging  lust. 

*Tie  Pitf  ike's  a  Whore. 

I  wrote  this  passage  when  very  young,  and  the  idea,  trite  as 
it  is,  was  new  to  me.  It  occurs  I  believe  in  most  descriptions 
of  hell,  and  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  the  late  of  Crassus. 


NoTK  6,  p.  93,  col.  1.  —  Titos  isas  here. 

During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  "  the  Roman  commander, 
wiih  a  generous  elaneneyt  thai  inseparMe  attendant  on  tnu 
heroism^  labored  incessantly,  and  to  the  very  last  moment,  to 
preserve  the  place.  With  this  view,  he  again  and  again  en- 
treated the  tyraaU  to  surrender  and  save  their  lives.  With 
the  same  view  also,  ail'sr  carrying  the  second  wall,  the  siege 
was  intermitted  four  days  :  to  rouse  their  fears,  prisoners^  to 
the  namber  of  Jive  hundred  or  mere,  wrre  eruafied  daUy  b^ore 
tiks  leaUs  ,*  till  spaUy  Josephos  says,  vms  wanting  for  the  cresses^ 
mad  crosses  for  the  ea|p(tees."~Churton's  Hampton  Lectures 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  inquire  why  Titus  Vespasian, 
the  delight  of  mankind,  is  placed  in  such  a  siiuation,— I 
answer,  for  this  instance  of  «» his  generous  demeneij,  that  ia- 
separaMe  attendant  on  true  heroism ! " 
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NoTB  7,  p.  93,  col.  2.  —  iMJtaltd  the  eoitl  deUfkL 

in  the  cabiMt  of  th«  Alhambri,  whera  the  qaaen  osed  to 
dreu  and  say  tier  prayert,  and  which  ia  itill  an  enchanting  light, 
tharQ  ii  a  slab  of  marble  full  of  imall  holee,  through  whieli 
perfumes  exhaled  that  were  kept  constantly  bnming  beneath. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  disposed  so  as  lo  aiTord  the  most 
agreeable  prospects,  and  to  throw  a  soft  yet  IWely  light  upon 
the  eyes*    Freih  eorrentfl  of  air,  too,  are  admitted,  so  m  to 


renew  every  instant  the  delicious  coolness  of  this  aptrtmeat 
SkeUk  ^Uu  Hitivrf  ^ftke Spaaitk  Moon^fnjtud 


NoTS  8,  p.1M,  eoLS. —  TTU  gmom-dr0p  hug  its  knd. 

"The  grave  matron  does  not  perceive  how  time  bu  iov- 
palred  her  charms,  but  decks  her  ^aded  boeom  with  the  same 
■now^drop  that  wmau  to  giow  on  tJie  bnast  of  tho  vi^a." 

r.  H. 


3ui»$nilt  un^  Jllfnot  l^otmn. 


VOL.  I. 


What  f  WAS,  b  pasaed  by  ..........Witrbb. 


PREFACE. 

The  earliest  pieces  in  these  Juvenile  and  Minor 
Poems  were  written  before  the  writer  had  lefl 
school ;  between  the  date  of  these  and  of  the  latest 
there  is  an  interval  of  six  and  forty  years :  as  much 
difference,  therefore,  may  be  perceived  in  them,  as 
in  the  different  stsges  of  life  from  boyhood  to  old 
age. 

Some  of  the  earliest  appeared  in  a  little  volume 
published  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  with  this 
title :  —  '^  Poems  containing  the  Retrospect,  &c. 
by  Robert  Lovelland  Robert  Southey,  1795; "  and 
with  this  motto :  — 

MatmmtmratnB 
Cttrmhu  cans.  —  Uoeacb. 

At  the  end  of  that  volume,  Joan  of  Arc  was  an- 
nounced as  to  be  published  by  subscription. 

Others  were  published  at  Bristol,  1797,  in  a  sin- 
gle volume,  with  this  motto  from  Akenside :  — 

Goddess  of  the  Ljrre,  •— 

with  thee  comet 
Majestic  Truth ;  and  where  Truth  deigns  to  come, 
His  sister  Liberty  will  not  be  far. 

A  second  volume  followed  at  Bristol  in  1799, 
afler  the  second  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  Vision  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  motto  to  this  was  from  the  Epilogue  to  Spen- 
ser's Shepherds'  Calendar :  — 

The  better,  pleaae  ;  the  worse,  displease :  I  ask  no  more. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Vision 
was  printed  separately,  at  the  end ;  and  its  place 
was  supplied  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Poems  by 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

A  separate  volume,  entitled  «*  Metrical  Tales  and 
other  Poems,"  was  published  in  1805,  with  this 
advertisement :  —  "  These  Poems  were  published 
some  years  ago  in  the  Annual  Anthology.  (Bris- 
tol, 1799, 1 800.)    They  have  now  been  revised  and 


printed  in  this  collected  form,  becaose  they  have 
pleased  those  readers  whom  the  author  was  most 
desirous  of  pleasing.  Let  them  be  considered  as 
the  desultory  productions  of  a  man  sedulously  em- 
ployed upon  better  things." 

These  various  pieces  were  rC'^rranged  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  title  of  Minor  Poems,  in  1815, 
with  this  motto, 

JVW  kste  novimus  tne  nihil ; 

and  they  were  published  a  second  time  in  the  same 
form,  1823. 

The  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales  contained  in 
those  volumes  belong  to  a  di&rent  part  of  this 
collection ;  their  other  contents  arc  comprised  here ; 
and  the  present  volume  consists,  witli  very  few 
exceptions,  of  pieces  written  in  youth  or  early 
manhood.    One  of  these,  written  in  my  twentieth 
year,  not  having  been  published  at  the  time,  would 
never  have  been  made  public  by  my  own  act 
and  deed ;  but  as  Wat  Tyler  obtained  considerable, 
notoriety  upon    its    surreptitious    publication,   it 
seemed  proper  that  a  production  which   will  be 
specially  noticed  whenever  the  author  sliall  be 
delivered  over  to  the  biographers,  should  be  inclu- 
ded here.    They  who  may  desire  to  know  more 
than  is  stated  in  the  advertisement  now  prefixed 
to  it,  are  referred  to  a  Letter  addressed  to  William 
Smith,  Esq.  M.  P.,  1817,  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  of  my  Essays  Moral  and  Political,  1832. 

The  second  volume  of  this  part  of  the  Collection 
contains  one  juvenile  piece,  and  many  which  were 
written  in  early  manhood.  The  remainder  wort* 
composed  in  middle  or  later  life,  and  comprise 
(with  one  exception  that  will  more  conveniently 
be  arranged  elsewhere)  all  the  odes  which  as  Poet 
Laureate  I  have  written  upon  national  occasions. 
Of  these  the  Carmen  TriumpkaUf  9nd  the  Oxrmtna 
AuUca,  were  separately  published  in  quarto  in  l?^14^ 
and  reprinted  together  in  a  little  volume  in  lti2\. 

The  Juvenile  and  Minor  Poems  in  this  Col. 
lection  bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  thosae 
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of  fobitintiTe  lengtli :  for  a  small  part  only  of  my 
▼ottUiral  fliliisioni  were  spared  from  those  aatos- 
da-fe  iQ  wttich  from  time  to  time  piles  upon  piles 
lUTf  been  consumed.  In  middle  life  works  of 
gicatifr  extent,  or  of  a  different  kind,  left  me  little 
leifiue  Sot  occasional  poetry ;  the  impulse  ceased, 
uki  latterly  the  inclination  was  so  seldom  felt,  that 
it  nHjoired  an  effort  to  call  it  forth. 

Sir  William  Darenant,  in  the  Frefiice  to  Gon- 
dibeit,  *<  took  occasion  to  accuse  and  condemn  all 
those  hasty  digestions  of  thought  which  were  pub- 
luhed  in  his  youth ;  a  sentence,  said  he,  not  pro- 
nounced out  Off  melancholy  rigour,  but  from  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  just  authority  of  expe> 
rience.  For  that  grave  mistress  of  the  world,  ez- 
jterieoee  (in  whose  profitable  school  those  before 
the  Flood  stayed  long,  but  we,  like  wanton  chil- 
dren, come  thither  late,  yet  too  soon  are  called  out 
of  it,  and  (etched  home  by  death)  hath  taught  me 
that  the  engenderings  of  unripe  age  become  abor- 
tire  and  deformed ;  and  that 't  is  a  high  presump- 
tion to  entertain  a  nation  (who  are  a  poet's  stand- 
ing (faest,  and  require  monarchical  respect)  with 
huty  provisions ;  as  if  a  poet  might  imitate  the 
familiar  despatch  of  faulconers,  mount  his  Pegasus, 
anhood  his  Muse,  and,  with  a  few  flights,  boast  he 
hath  prorided  a  feast  for  a  prince.  Such  posting 
upon  Pegasus  I  have  long  since  forebome.**  Tet 
this  fminently  thoughtful  poet  was  so  far  from 
wrktng  to  suppress  the  crude  compositions  which 
he  thus  condemned,  that  he  often  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  all  his  pieces  collected  in  one  volume ; 
and^  coniormably  to  his  wish,  they  were  so  collect- 
ed, aAer  his  decease,  by  his  widow  and  his  friend 
H<*rrfnfmao  the  bookseller. 

.Ajr^ing  witlt  Davenant  in  condemning  the 
pnnlfT  part  of  my  juvenile  pieces,  it  is  only  as  cru- 
ditir*  that  I  condemn  them ;  for  in  all  that  I  have 
vritlrn,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  there  has 
»m  been  a  line  which,  for  any  compunctious 
?M«>n,  living  or  dying,  I  could  wish  to  blot. 

IHrnsant  had  not  changed  his  opinion  of  his 
own  jouthful  productions  so  as  to  overlook  in  his 
19^  tfie  defects  which  he  had  once  clearly  per- 
v^m\ ;  but  he  knew  that  pieces  which  it  would 
indeed  have  been  presumptuous  to  re-produce  on 
the  score  of  their  merit,  might  yet  be  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  on  other  grounds ;  that  to 
hi!  family  and  friends,  and  to  those  who  might 
tikr  any  'mtetest  in  English  poetry  hereafter,  they 
wwUd  posteia  peculiar  value,  as  characteristic 
inrmoria*iof  one  who  had  held  no  inconsiderable 
plarv*  in  the  literature  of  his  own  times ;  feeling, 
l-w,  tliat  he  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  poster- 
O1 1^  thought  that  after  the  specimen  which  he  had 
]mtdiie«>d  in  his  Gondibcrtof  a  great  and  elaborate 
;>*'m,  his  early  attempts  would  be  regarded  with 
rurioaity  by  soch  of  his  successors  as  should,  like 
him,  rtndy  poetry  as  an  art,  — for  as  an  art  it  must 
^  readied  by  those  who  would  excel  in  it,  though 
^K^llence  in  it  is  not  attainable  by  art  alone. 

TV  rases  are  very  few  in  which  any  thing  more 
^tt  V»  inferred  from  juvenile  poetry,  than  that  the 
*^rant  poaiewsra  imitative  talent,  and  the  power 
"f  nfnfjringf  (or  which,  as  for  music,  there  must 
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be  a  certain  natural  aptitude.  It  is  not  merely 
because  **  they  have  lacked  culture  and  the  inspi- 
ring aid  of  books,"  *  that  so  many  poets  who  have 
been  **sown  by  Nature,"  have  *^  wanted  the  ac- 
complishment of  verse,"  and  brought  forth  no  fruit 
afler  their  kind.  Men  of  the  highest  culture,  of 
whose  poetical  temperament  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained, and  who  had  **  taken  to  the  height  the 
measure  of  themselves,"  have  yet  failed  in  their 
endeavor  to  become  poets,  for  want  of  that  accom- 
plishment. It  is  frequently  possessed  witliout  any 
other  qualification,  or  any  capacity  for  improve- 
ment; but  then  the  innate  and  incurable  defect 
that  renders  it  abortive,  is  at  once  apparent. 

The  state  of  literature  in  this  kingdom  during 
the  last  fifty  yean  has  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  poetry  that  academies  produce  upon  paint- 
ing; in  both  arts  every  possible  assistance  is 
afforded  to  imitative  talents,  and  in  both  they  are 
carried  as  far  as  the  talent  of  imitation  can  reach. 
But  there  is  one  respect  in  which  poetry  differs 
widely  from  the  sister  arts.  Its  fairest  promise 
fireqaently  proves  deceitful,  whereas  both  in  paint- 
ing and  music  the  early  indications  of  genius  are 
unequivocal.  The  children  who  were  called  musi- 
cal prodigies,  have  become  great  musicians ;  and 
great  painters,  as  far  as  their  history  is  known, 
have  displayed  in  childhood  that  accuracy  of  eye, 
and  dexterity  of  hand,  and  shaping  faculty,  which 
are  the  prime  requisites  for  their  calling.  But  il 
is  often  found  that  young  poets,  of  whom  great 
expectations  were  formed,  have  made  no  progress, 
and  have  even  fallen  fthort  of  their  first  perform- 
ances. It  may  be  said  that  this  is  because  men 
apply  themselves  to  music  and  to  painting  as  theii 
professions,  but  that  no  one  makes  poetry  the 
business  of  his  life.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  reason :  the  indications,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  are  far  less  certain ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  society  are  far  less  favorable  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  which  is  required  for  all 
the  higher  branches  of  poetry,  —  all,  indeed,  that 
deserves  the  name. 

My  advice,  as  to  publishing,  has  oflen  been  asked 
by  young  poets,  who  suppose  that  experience  has 
qualified  me  to  give  it,  and  who  have  not  yet  learnt 
how  seldom  advice  is  taken,  and  how  little  there- 
fore it  is  worth.  As  a  general  role,  it  may  be  said 
that  one  who  is  not  deceived  in  the  estimate  which 
he  has  formed  of  his  own  powers,  can  neither 
write  too  much  in  his  youth,  nor  publish  too  little. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  needful  to  caution  the 
present  race  of  poetical  adventurers  against  hurry- 
ing with  their  productions  to  the  press,  for  there 
are  obstacles  enough  in  the  way  of  publication. 
Looking  back  upon  my  own  career,  and  acknowl- 
edging my  imprudence  in  this  respect,  I  have,  nev- 
ertheless, no  cause  to  wish  that  I  had  pursued  a 
different  course.  In  this,  as  in  other  circum- 
stances of  my  life,  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to 
that  merciful  Providence  which  shaped  the  ends 
that  I  had  roughly  hewn  for  myself. 

Kkswick,  SepL  30, 1837. 

•  Wordsworth 
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TO  EDITH  SOUTHEY. 

With  way-worn  feet,  a  trareller  woe-begone, 
Life's  upward  road  I  joumey'd  many  a  day, 
And  framing  many  a  sad  yet  soothing  lay, 

Beguiled  the  solitary  hours  with  song. 
Lonely  my  heart  and  rugged  was  the  way, 
Yet  often  plack*d  I,  as  I  past  along. 

The  wild  and  simple  flowers  of  poesy ; 

And  sometimes,  unreflecting  as  a  child. 
Entwined  the  weeds  which  pleased  a  random  eye. 
Take  thou  the  wreath,  Beloved  !  it  is  wild 
And  rudely  garlanded ;  yet  scorn  not  thou 
The  humble  offering,  where  dark  rosemary  weaves 

Amid  gay  flowers  its  melancholy  leaves. 

And  myrtle  gathered  to  adorn  thy  brow. 

Bristol,  1796. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WOMAN. 


The  Subject  of  thii  Poem  is  taken  from  the  third  and  fourth 
Chapters  of  the  Fint  Book  of  fiadrai. 


TO  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

The  lily  cheek,  the  »*  purple  light  of  love," 
The  liquid  lustre  of  the  melting  eye,  — 
Mary  !  of  these  the  Poet  sung,  for  these 
Did  Woman  triumph ;  — turn  not  thou  away 
Contemptuous  from  the  theme.    No  Maid  of  Arc 
Had,  in  those  ages,  for  her  country's  cause 
Wielded  the  sword  of  freedom ;  no  Roland 
Had  borne  the  palm  of  female  fortitude ; 
No  Cord6,  with  self-sacrificing  zeal. 
Had  glorified  again  the  Avenger's  name. 
As  erst  when  Csesar  perish'd  :  haply  too 
Some  strains  may  hence  be  drawn,  befitting  me 
To  offer,  nor  unworthy  thy  regard. 

ROBSRT  SOUTHEV. 

Bristol,  1795. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WOMAN. 

Glad  as  the  weary  traveller  tempest  tost 
To  reach  secure  at  length  his  native  coast. 
Who  wandering  long  o'er  distant  lands  hath  sped. 
The  night-blast  wildly  howling  round  his  head. 
Known  all  the  woes  of  want,  and  felt  the  storm 
Of  the  bleak  winter  parch  his  shivering  form; 
The  journey  o'er  and  every  peril  past 
Beholds  his  little  cottage-home  at  last. 
And  as  he  sees  aiar  tlie  smoke  curl  slow. 
Feels  his  full  eyes  with  transport  overflow ; 
So  from  the  scene  where  Death  and  Misery  reign. 
And  Vice  and  Folly  drench  with  blood  the  plain. 
Joyful  I  turn,  to  sing  how  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 


Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod, 
And  freed  the  nation  best  beloved  of  God. 

Darius  gives  the  feast ;  to  Persia's  court, 
Awed  by  his  will,  the  obedient  throng  resort: 
Attending  Satraps  swell  their  prince's  pride, 
And  vanquish'd  Monarchs  grace  the  Conqueror's 

side. 
No  more  the  warrior  wears  the  garb  of  war, 
<  Girds  on  the  sword,  or  mounts  the  scythed  car ; 
No  more  Judaea's  sons  dejected  go. 
And  hang  the  head,  and  heave  the  sigh  of  woe. 
From  Persia's  rugged  hills  descend  the  train, 
From  where  Orontes  foams  along  the  plain. 
From  where  Choaspes  rolls  his  royal  waves. 
And  India  sends  her  sons,  submissive  slaves. 
Thy  daughters,  Babylon,  for  this  high  feast 
Weave  the  loose  robe,  and  paint  the  flowery  vest. 
With  roseate  wreaths  they  braid  the  glossy  hair, 
They  tinge  the  cheek  which  nature  form'd  so  fair. 
Learn  the  sod  step,  the  souUsubduing  glance, 
Melt  in  the  song,  and  swim  adown  the  dance. 
Exalted  on  the  Monarch's  golden  throne, 
In  royal  state  the  fair  Apame  shone ; 
Her  form  of  majesty,  her  eyes  of  fire, 
Chill  with  respect,  or  kindle  with  desire  > 
The  admiring  multitude  her  charms  adore, 
And  own  her  worthy  of  the  rank  she  bore. 

Now  on  his  couch  reclined  Darius  lay, 
Tired  with  the  toilsome  pleasures  of  the  day ', 
Without  Judsa's  watchful  sons  await. 
To  guard  the  sleeping  idol  of  the  state. 
Three  youths  were  these  of  Judah's  royal  race, 
Three  youths  whom  Nature  dower'd  with  every 

grace. 
To  each  the  form  of  symmetry  she  gave. 
And  haughty  genius  cursed  each  favorite  slave ; 
These  fill'd  the  cup,  around  the  Monarch  kept. 
Served  when  he  spake,  and  guarded  while  he  slept 

Yet  oft  for  Salem's  hallow'd  towers  laid  low 
The  sigh  would  heave,  the  unbidden  tear  would 

flow ; 
And  when  the  dull  and  wearying  round  of  power 
Allow 'd  Zorobabel  one  vacant  hour, 
He  loved  on  Babylon's  high  wall  to  rocun. 
And  lingering  gaze  toward  his  distant  home ; 
Or  on  Euphrates'  willowy  banks  reclined 
Hear  the  sad  harp  moan  fitful  to  the  wind. 

[light 

As  now  the  perfumed  lamps  stream  w^ide  thei 
And  social  converse  cheers  the  livelong  nighty 
Thus  spake  Zorobabel :  *^  Too  long  in  vain 
For  Zion  desolate  her  sons  complain  ; 
All  hopelessly  our  years  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  these  proud  heathen  mock  their  captives'  wo^ 
While  Cyrus  triumph'd  here  in  victor  state 
A  brighter  prospect  cheer'd  our  exiled  fate  ; 
Our  sacred  walls  again  he  bade  us  raise, 
And  to  Jehovah  rear  the  pile  of  praise. 
Quickly  these  fond  hopes  faded  from  our  eyes. 
As  the  frail  sun  that  gilds  the  wintry  skies. 
And  spreads  a  moment's  radiance  o'er  the  plain. 
Soon  hid  by  clouds  wliich  dim  the  scene  again. 
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"  Oppi^st  by  Artazerxes*  jealous  rei^, 
We  vainly  pleaded  here,  and  wept  in  vain. 
Now  when  DariuB,  chief  of  mild  command, 
Bids  joy  and  pleasure  fill  the  festive  land, 
Still  sluill  we  droop  the  head  in  sullen  grief. 
And  sternly  silent  shun  to  seek  relief? 
What  if  amid  the  Monarches  mirthful  throng 
Our  harps  should  echo  to  the  cheerful  song  ? " 

'*  Fair  is  the  occasion,"  thus  the  one  replied; 
^  3iow  then  let  all  our  tuneful  skill  be  tried. 
And  while  the  courtiers  quaff  the  smiling  bowl, 
And  wine*s  strong  fumes  inspire  the  gladden*d  soul, 
Where  all  around  is  merriment,  be  mine 
To  strike  the  lute,  amd  praise  the  power  of  Wine." 

'*  And  while,"  his  friend  rejoin 'd,  "  in  state  alone, 
Lord  of  the  earth,  Darius  fills  the  throne, 
Be  yours  the  mighty  power  of  Wine  to  sing, 
My  lute  shall  sotmd  the  praise  of  Persia's  King." 

To  them  Zorobabel :  '*  On  themes  like  these 
Si^ek  ye  the  Monarch  of  Mankind  to  please ; 
To  Wme  superior,  or  to  Power's  strong  arms. 
Be  mine  to  sing  resistless  Woman's  charms. 
To  him  victorious  in  the  rival  lays 
Shall  jost  Darius  give  the  meed  of  praise  ; 
A  purple  ft^  his  honor'd  frame  shall  fold, 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  his  cup  of  gold ; 
A  golden  couch  support  his  bed  of  rest. 
The  chain  of  honor  grace  his  favor'd  breast; 
His  the  rich  turban,  his  the  car's  array, 
On  Babylon's  high  wall  to  wheel  its  way ; 
And  for  his  wisdom  seated  on  the  throne. 
For  the  Kinc's  Cousin  shall  the  Bard  be  known." 


Intent  they  meditate  the  future  lay. 
And  watch  impatient  for  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  mofn  rose  clear,  and  shrill  were  heard  the  flute, 
The  comet,  sackbut,  dulcimer,  and  lute  ; 
To  Babylon's  gay  streets  the  throng  resort, 
Swarm  through  the  gates,  and  fill  the  festive  court. 
High  on  his  throne  Darius  tower'd  in  pride. 
The  faix  Apame  graced  her  Sovereign's  side : 
And  now  she  smiled,  and  now  with  mimic  frown 
Placed  on  her  brow  the  Monarch's  sacred  crown. 
In  trajMport  o*er  lier  faultless  form  he  bends, 
LoTe«  every  look,  and  every  act  commends. 

And  now  Darius  bids  the  herald  call 
Judaea's  Bards  to  grace  the  thronging  hall. 
Haah'd  are  all  sounds,  the  attending  crowd  are 

mute, 
And  then  the  Hebrew  gently  touch 'd  the  lute : 

When  the  Traveller  on  his  way. 
Who  has  toird  the  livelong  day, 
Feelff  around  on  every  side 
Thr  ehJiSly  mists  of  eventide, 
Faiigurd  and  faint  his  weary  mind 
Reean  to  all  he  leaves  behind ; 
Be  thinks  upon  the  well-trimm'd  hearth, 
The  earning  hour  of  social  mirth. 
And  her  who  at  departing  day 
Werpi  itir  tier  husband  far  away. 


Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
Then  shall  sorrow  sink  to  sleep, 
And  he  who  wept  no  more  shall  weep ; 
For  his  care-clouded  brow  shall  clear, 
And  his  glad  eye  will  sparkle  through  ^e  tear. 

When  the  poor  man  heart^opprest 
Betakes  him  to  his  evening  rest, 
And  worn  with  labor  thinks  in  sorrow 
On  the  labor  of  to-morrow ; 
When  repining  at  his  lot 
He  hies  him  to  his  joyless  cot. 
And  loathes  to  meet  his  children  there. 
The  rivals  for  his  scanty  fare ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  generous  juice  with  magic  power 
Shall  cheat  with  happiness  the  hour, 
And  with  each  warm  affection  fill 
The  heart  by  want  and  wretchedness  made  chill 

When,  at  the  dim  close  of  day, 
The  Captive  loves  alone  to  stray 
Along  the  haunts  recluse  and  rude 
Of  sorrow  and  of  solitude  ; 
When  he  sits  with  mournful  eye 
To  mark  the  lingering  radiance  die, 
And  lets  distempered  fancy  roam 
Amid  the  ruins  of  his  home ;  — 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  renovate  his  soul ! 
The  bowl  shall  better  thoughts  bestow, 
And  lull  to  rest  his  wakeful  woe, 
And  joy  shall  gild  the  evening  hour, 
And  make  the  Captive  Fortune's  conqueror. 

When  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight, 
When  from  his  pomp  retired  alone 
He  feels  the  duties  of  the  throne, 
Feels  that  the  multitude  below 
Depend  on  him  for  weal  or  woe ; 
When  his  powerful  will  may  bless 
A  realm  with  peace  and  happiness. 
Or  with  desolating  breath 
Breathe  ruin  round,  and  woe,  and  death ; 
Oh  give  to  him  the  flowing  bowl ! 
Bid  it  humanize  his  soul ! 
He  shall  not  feel  the  empire's  weight ; 
He  shall  not  feel  the  cares  of  state ; 
The  bowl  shall  each  dark  thought  beguile, 
And  Nations  live  and  prosper  from  his  smile. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  the  song, 
Long  peals  of  plaudits  echoed  from  the  Uirong; 
All  tongues  the  liberal  words  of  praise  repaid. 
On  every  cheek  a  smile  applauding  play'd ; 
The  rival  Bard  approach'd,  he  struck  the  string, 
And  pour'd  the  loftier  song  to  Persia's  King. 

Why  should  the  wearying  cares  of  state 
Oppress  the  Monarch  with  their  weight.' 

Alike  to  him  if  peace  shall  bless 

The  multitude  with  happiness ; 
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Alike  to  him  if  frenzied  War 
Career  triumphant  on  the  embattled  plain, 
And  rolling  on  o'er  myriads  alain, 
With  gore  and  wounds  shall  clog  his  scythed  car. 

What  though  the  tempest  rage  ?  no  sound 
Of  the  deep  thunder  shakes  his  distant  throne ; 
And  the  red  flash  that  spreads  destruction  round 
Reflects  a  glorious  splendor  on  the  crown. 

Where  is  the  Man  who  with  ennobling  pride 
Regards  not  his  own  nature  ?  where  is  be 
Who  without  awe  can  see 
The  mysteries  of  the  human  mind, 
The  miniature  of  Deity  ? 
For  Man  the  remal  clouds  descending 
Shower  down  their  fertilizing  rain ; 
For  Man  the  ripen'd  harvest  bending 
Waves  with  soft  murmur  o'er  the  plenteous  plain. 
He  spreads  the  sail  to  catch  the  favoring  gale, 
Or  sweeps  with  oars  the  main ; 
For  him  the  winds  of  heaven  subservient  blow, 
Earth  teems  for  him,  for  him  the  waters  flow. 
He  thinks,  and  wills,  and  acts,  a  Deity  below  ! 

Where  is  the  King  who  with  elating  pride 
Sees  not  this  Man,  this  godlike  Man  his  slave  ? 
Mean  are  the  mighty  by  the  Monarch's  side ; 
Alike  the  wise,  alike  the  brave 
With  timid  step  and  pale,  advance. 
And  tremble  at  the  royal  glance ; 
Suspended  millions  watch  his  breath. 
Whose  smile  is  happiness,  whose  frown  is  death. 

Why  goes  the  Peasant  from  that  little  cot, 

Where  Peace  and  Love  have  blest  his  humble  life  ? 

In  vain  his  wretched  wife 

With  tears  bedews  her  husband's  face. 

And  clasps  him  in  a  long  and  last  embrace ; 

In  vain  his  children  round  his  bosom  creep. 

And  weep  to  see  their  mother  weep. 
Fettering  their  father  with  their  little  arms ! 
What  are  to  him  the  war's  alarms  ? 
What  are  to  him  the  distant  foes  ? 
He  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day 
To  daily  labor  went  his  way, 
And  when  he  saw  the  sun  decline, 
He  sat  in  peace  beneath  his  vine. 
The  King  commands,  the  peasant  goes, 
From  all  he  loved  on  earth  he  flies. 
And  for  his  monarch  toils,  and  fights,  and  bleeds, 
and  dies. 

What  though  yon  city's  castled  wall 
Cast  o'er  the  darken'd  plain  its  crested  shade  ? 
What  though  her  Priests  in  earnest  terror  call 
On  all  their  host  of  Grods  to  aid  ? 
Vain  is  the  bulwark,  vain  the  tower ! 

In  vain  her  gallant  youth  expose 
Their  breasts,  a  bulwark,  to  the  foes ! 
In  vain  at  that  tremendous  hour, 
ClaspM  in  the  savage  soldier's  reeking  amiB, 
Shrieks  to  deaf  Heaven  the  violated  Maid! 
By  the  rude  hand  of  Ruin  scatter'd  round, 
Their  moss-grown  towers  shall  spread  the  desert 
ground 


Low  shall  the  mouldering  palace  lie, 
Amid  the  princely  halls  the  grass  wave  high. 
And  through  the  shatter'd  roof  descend  the  in 
clement  sky. 

Gay  o'er  the  embattled  plain 
Moves  yonder  warrior  train ; 
Their  banners  wanton  on  the  morning  gale , 
Full  on  their  bucklers  beams  the  rising  ray ; 
Their  glittering  helms  give  glory  to  the  day; 
The  shout  of  war  rings  echoing  o'er  the  vale. 
Far  reaches  as  the  aching  eye  can  strain 
The  splendid  horror  of  their  wide  array 

Ah !  not  in  vain  expectant,  o'er 
Their  glorious  pomp  the  vultures  soar  1 
Amid  the  Conqueror's  palace  high 
Shall  sound  the  song  of  victory ; 
Long  afler  journeying  o'er  the  plain 
The  traveller  shall  with  startled  eye  [ter  sky 
See  their  white  bones  then  blanched  by  many  a  wis 

Lord  of  the  earth !  we  will  not  raise 
The  temple  to  thy  bounded  praise ; 
For  thee  no  victim  need  expire, 
For  thee  no  altar  blaze  with  hallow'd  fire ; 
The  burning  City  flames  for  thee, 
Thine  Altar  is  the  field  of  victory ! 
Thy  sacred  Majesty  to  bless 
Man  a  self-offer'd  victim  freely  flies ; 

To  thee  he  sacrifices  happiness, 
And  peace,  and  Love's  endearing  ties ; 
To  thee  a  Slave  he  lives,  for  thee  a  Slave  he  dies. 

Hush'd  was  the  lute,  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  sing ; 
The  shout  burst  forth,  **  Forever  live  the  King !  * 
Loud  was  the  uproar,  as  when  Rome's  decree 
Pronounced  Achaia  once  again  was  free ; 
Assembled  Greece  enrapt  with  fond  belief  [Chief. 
Heard  the  false  boon,  and  bless'd  the  treacherous 
Each  breast  with  freedom's  holy  ardor  glows, 
From  every  voice  the  cry  of  rapture  rose  ; 
Their  thundering  clamors  rend  the  astonished  sky, 
And  birds  o'erpassing  hear,  and  drop,  and  die. 
Thus  o'er  the  Persian  dome  their  plaudits  rin^. 
And  the  high  hall  reGchoed— '« Live  the  King !  ** 
The  mutes  bow'd  reverent  down  before  their  Lord, 
The  assembled  Satraps  envied  and  adored, 
Joy  sparkled  in  the  Monarch's  conscious  eyes. 
And  his  pleased  pride  already  doom'd  the  prise. 

Silent  they  saw  Zorobabel  advance : 
He  to  Apame  tum'd  his  timid  glance ; 
With  downward  eye  he  paused,  a  moment  mute. 
Then  with  light  finger  touch'd  the  softer  lute. 
Apame  knew  the  Hebrew's  grateful  cause, 
And  bent  her  head,  and  sweetly  smiled  applause. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  red  ? 
Why  downward  droops  his  musing  head  P 
Why  that  slow  step,  that  faint  advance, 
That  keen  yet  quick  retreating  glance  ? 
That  crested  head  in  war  tower'd  high ; 
No  backward  glance  disgraced  that  eye, 
No  flushing  fear  that  cheek  o'erspread. 
When  stem  he  strode  o'er  heaps  of  dead : 
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Strange  tiuxmlt  now  his  bosom  moves, — 
Tbe  WuTior  fears  because  he  loves. 

Why  does  the  Youth  delight  to  rove 
Amid  the  dark  and  lonelj  grove  ? 
Why  in  the  throng  where  all  are  gay, 
With  absent  eyes  from  gayety  distranght. 
Sits  he  alone  in  silent  thought? 

Silent  he  sits,  for  far  away 
His  pas8ion*d  soul  delights  to  stray ; 
Recluse  he  roves  as  if  he  fain  would  shun 
AH  human-kind,  because  he  loves  but  One ! 

Yes,  King  of  Persia,  thou  art  blest ! 

But  not  because  the  sparkling  bowl 

To  rapture  elevates  thy  waken'd  soul ; 

But  not  because  of  power  possest; 

Nor  that  the  Nations  dread  thy  nod, 
And  prinoes  reverence  thee  their  earthly  God ! 
£ven  on  a  monarches  solitude 
Will  Care,  dark  visitant,  intrude; 

The  bowl  brief  pleasure  can  bestow ; 

The  purple  cannot  shield  from  woe ; 

But,  King  (^Persia,  thou  art  blest, 
For  Heaven  who  raised  thee  thus  the  world  above, 
Hath  made  Ibee  happy  in  Apame's  love ! 

Oh !  I  have  seen  him  fondly  trace 
The  heavenly  features  of  her  face. 
Rove  o'er  her  form  with  eager  eye. 
And  sigh  sad  gaae,  and  gaze  and  sigh. 
See !  from  his  brow  with  mimic  frown 
Apame  takes  the  sacred  crown ; 
Those  sparkling  eyes,  that  radiant  face. 
Give  to  the  diadem  new  grace : 
And  sobject  to  a  Woman's  laws, 
Darius  sees,  and  smiles  applause ! 

He  ceased,  and  silent  still  remained  the  throng. 
While  rapt  attention  own'd  the  power  of  song. 
ItieB,  loud  as  when  the  wintry  whirlwinds  blow. 
From  every  voice  the  thundering  plaudits  flow ; 
Darius  smiled,  Apame^s  sparkling  eyes 
Gisaeed  on  the  King,  and  Woman  won  the  prize. 

Now  silent  sate  the  expectant  crowd :  Alone 
The  victor  Hebrew  gazed  not  on  the  throne ; 
With  deeper  hue  his  cheek  distempered  glows, 
With  statelier  stature  loftier  now  he  rose ; 
Heavenward  he  gazed,  regardless  of  the  throng. 
And  poiir*d  with  awful  voice  sublimer  song. 

*' Annent  of  days !  Eternal  Truth !  one  hymn, 
One  holier  ttnin  the  Bard  shall  raise  to  Thee, 
Th<v  Powmful!  Thee  Benevolent!  Thee  Just! 
Fneadi   Father!  AU  in  aU!~The  Vine's  rich 
blood,  [charms. 

The  Monareh's  night,  and  Woman's  conquering 
These  shall  we  praise  alone  ? — O  ye  who  sit 
Beneath  j«>tir  vine,  and  quaff  at  evening  hour 
The  healthful  bowl,  remember  Him  whose  dews, 
Whose  raias,  whose  sun,  matured  the  growing  fruit, 
Orntor  and  Preserver^ — Reverence  Him, 
O  IWa  vho  firon  thy  throne  dispensest  life 
And  dcaSb,  £br  He  hath  delegated  power. 


And  thou  shalt  one  day  at  the  throne  of  God 
Render  thy  strict  account !  —  And  ye  who  gaze 
Enrapt  on  Beauty's  fascinating  form, 
Ghize  on  with  love ;  and  loving  beauty,  learn 
To  shun  abhorrent  all  the  mental  eye 
Beholds  deform'd  and  foul ;  for  so  shall  Love 
Climb  to  the  source  of  goodness.     God  of  Truth ! 
All  Just !  All  Mighty  !  I  should  ill  deserve 
Thy  noblest  gift,  the  gill  divine  of  song, 
If,  so  content  with  ear-deep  melodies 
To  please  all-profitless,  I  did  not  pour 
Severer  strains,  —  of  Truth — eternal  Truth, 
Unchanging  Justice,  universal  Love. 
Such  strains  awake  the  Soul  to  loftiest  thoughts ; 
Such  strains  the  blessed  Spirits  of  the  Good 
Waft,  grateful  incense,  to  the  Halls  of  Heaven." 

The  dying  notes  still  murmur'd  on  the  string. 
When  firom  his  throne  arose  the  raptured  King. 
About  to  speak  he  stood,  and  waved  his  hand, 
And  all  expectant  sate  the  obedient  band. 

Then  just  and  generous,  thus  the  Monarch  cries, 
"  Be  thine,  Zorobabcl,  the  well-earn'd  prize. 
The  purple  robe  of  state  thy  form  shall  fold. 
The  beverage  sparkle  in  thy  cup  of  gold, 
The  golden  couch,  the  car,  and  honor' d  chain, 
Requite  the  merits  of  thy  favor'd  strain, 
And  raised  supreme  the  ennobled  race  among. 
Be  call'd  My  Cousin  for  the  victor  song. 
Nor  these  alone  the  victor  song  shall  bless  } 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  what  thou  wilt  possess." 

"  Fallen  is  Jerusalem ! "  the  Hebrew  cries, 
And  patriot  anguish  fills  his  streaming  eyes, 
**  Hurl'd  to  the  earth  by  Rapine's  vengeful  rod. 
Polluted  lies  the  temple  of  our  God ; 
Far  in  a  foreign  land  her  sons  remain, 
Hear  the  keen  taunt,  and  drag  the  galling  chain ; 
In  fruitless  woe  they  wear  the  weary  years. 
And  steep  the  bread  of  bitterness  in  tears. 
O  Monarch,  greatest,  mildest,  best  of  men. 
Restore  us  to  those  ruin'd  walls  again ! 
Allow  us  to  rebuild  that  sacred  dome. 
To  live  in  liberty,  and  die  at  Home." 

So  spake  Zorobabel.  —  Thus  Woman's  praise 
Avail'd  again  Jerusalem  to  raise, 
Call'd  forth  the  sanction  of  the  Despot's  nod. 
And  freed  the  Nation  best  beloved  of  Grod. 

Brixton  Causeway,  1793. 


WAT    TYLER; 

A  DRAMA. 


TwswTT  yesn  sgo,  upon  the  rarroptitioai  publication  of  this 
notid»le  Dnuna,  and  th«  tue  which  wu  made  of  it,  I  laid 
what  it  then  became  me  to  eay  in  a  letter  to  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  thought  proper  to  revile  me,  not  for  having 
entertained  democratical  opinions,  but  for  having  outgrown 
tbem,  and  learnt  to  appreciate  and  to  defend  the  institutions 
of  my  country. 
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Had  I  written  lewdly  in  my  youth,  like  Beza,  —  like  Boca,  I 
would  uk  pardou  of  God  and  man  ;  and  no  considerationa 
should  induce  me  to  reprint  what  I  could  never  think  of 
without  aurrow  and  ihame.  Had  1  at  any  time,  like  Bt. 
Auyuatine,  taught  doctrines  which  I  afterwards  perceived 
to  he  erroneous,  —  and  if,  as  in  his  ease,  mj  position  in 
society,  and  the  estimation  in  which  I  was  held,  gave  weight 
to  what  I  had  advanced,  and  made  thoM  errors  dangerous  to 
others,  —  like  Bt.  Augustine,  I  would  publish  my  retrac- 
tations, and  endeavor  to  counteract  the  evil  wliich,  though 
erringly,  with  no  evil  inteution,  I  had  caused. 

Wherefore  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have  I  included  Wat  Tyler 
in  tliis  authentic  collection  of  my  poetical  works  ?  For 
these  reasons,  —  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  I  think  it  any 
reproach  to  have  written  it,  or  that  I  am  more  ashamed  of 
hiving  been  a  republican,  than  of  having  been  a  boy.  Qai- 
eunqu9  iata  leeUwi  aim/,  turn  wu  mUattur  errmtaai,  ttd  m  nuinu 
prqfieiatUm.  Imvemet  «itm/orUu$ef  qmomode  acribtmdo  pro- 
/seortM,  qtugquis  opttteuU   «w«,  ordint   qu»  »erifta   aintf, 

1  have  endeavored  to  correct  in  my  other  juvenile  pieces  such 
faults  as  were  corrigible.  But  Wat  Tyler  appears  just  as 
it  was  written,  in  the  course  of  three  moruings,  in  1794  ; 
the  stolen  copy,  which  was  committed  to  the  press  twenty- 
three  years  afterwards,  not  having  undergone  the  slightest 
correction  of  any  kind. 


ACT  1. 

SciKE.    A    Blacksmith's   shop;    Wat     Tyler    at 
toork  toitkin;  a  May-pole  before  the  doifr. 

Alice,  Piers,  &c. 

SONG. 

Cheerful  on  thia  holiday, 
Welcome  we  the  merry  May. 

On  every  sunny  hillock  spread. 
The  pale  primrose  liflB  her  head ; 
Rich  with  sweets,  the  western  gale 
Sweeps  along  the  cowslip'd  dale ; 
Every  bank,  with  yiolets  gay, 
Smiles  to  welcome  in  the  May. 

The  linnet  from  the  budding  grove 
Chirps  her  vernal  song  of  love. 
The  copse  resounds  the  throstle's  notes  j 
On  each  wild  gale  sweet  music  floats ; 
And  melody  from  every  spray 
Welcomes  in  the  merry  May. 


Cheerful  on  this  holiday. 
Welcome  we  the  merry  May. 


[Dance. 


[During  the  dance,  Tyler  lays  down  his  hammer, 
and  sits  m4mrnfuUy  dovm  before  the  door. 

Hob  Carter,  Why  so  sad,  neighbor?  —  do  not 
these  gay  sports, 
This  revelry  of  youth,  recall  the  days 
When  we  too  mingled  in  the  revelry. 
And  lightly  tripping  in  the  morris  dance, 
Welcomed  the  merry  month .' 

Tyler.  Ay,  we  were  young; 

No  cares  had  quell'd  the  heyday  of  the  blood ; 
We  sported  defUy  in  the  April  morning, 

*  Bt.  Augustine. 


Nor  mark'd  the  black  clouds  gathering  o'er  our 
Nor  fear'd  the  storm  of  night.  [noon, 

Hob.  Beshrew  me,  Tyler, 

But  my  heart  joys  to  see  the  imps  so  cheerful ! 
Young,  hale,  and  happy,  why  should  they  destroy 
These  blessings  by  reflection .' 

Ti^er.  Look  ye,  neighbor — 

Tou  have  known  me  long. 

Hob.  Since  we  were  boys  together. 

And  play'd  at  barley-brake,  and  danced  the  morrv. 
Some  five-and-twenty  years ! 

Tyler.  Was  not  /  young. 

And  hale,  and  happy  ? 

Hob.   Cheerful  as  the  best.  [man  ? 

Tyler.  Have  not  I  been  a  staid,  hard-working 
Up  with  the  lark  at  labor ;  sober,  honest. 
Of  an  unblemish'd  character .' 

Hob.  Who  doubts  it? 

There's  never  a  man  in  Essex  bears  a  better. 

Tyler.  And  shall  not  these,  though  young,  and 
hale,  and  happy, 
Look  on  with  sorrow  to  the  future  hour  ? 
Shall  not  reflection  poison  all  their  pleasures? 
When  I  —  the  honest,  staid,  hard-working  Tyler, 
Toil  through  the  long  course  of  the  summer's  day, 
Still  toiling,  yet  still  poor !  when  with  hard  labor 
Scarce  can  I  furnish  out  my  daily  food. 
And  age  comes  on  to  steal  away  my  strength. 
And  leave  me  poor  and  wretched !    Why  should 

this  be? 
My  youth  was  regular — my  labor  constant — 
I  married  an  industrious,  virtuous  woman ; 
Nor  while  I  toil'd  and  sweated  at  the  anvil. 
Sat  she  neglectful  of  her  spinning-wheel. 
Hob !  1  have  only  six  groats  in  the  world. 
And  they  must  soon  by  law  be  taken  from  me. 

Hob.  Curse  on  these  taxes — one  succeeds  tn  / 
other —  • 

Our  ministers,  panders  of  a  king's  will,  | 

Drain  all  our  wealth  away,  waste  it  in  revels,         ^ 
And  lure,  or  force  away  our  boys,  who  should  be   i 
The  props  of  our  old  age,  to  fill  their  armies, 
And  feed  the  crows  of  France.  Year  follows  year. 
And  still  we  madly  prosecute  the  war ; 
Draining  our  wealth,  distressing  our  poor  peasants. 
Slaughtering  our  youths  —  and  all  to  crown  our 

chiefs 
With  glory !  —  I  detest  the  heU-sprung  name. 

Tj^er.  What  matters  me  who  wears  the  crown 
of  France  ? 
Whetlier  a  Richard  or  a  Charles  possess  it? 
They  reap  the  glory  —  they  enjoy  the  spoil  — 
We  pay  —  we  bleed!     The  sun  would  shine  as 
The  rains  of  heaven  as  seasonably  fall,     [cheerly. 
Though  neither  of  these  royal  pests  existed. 

Hob.  Nay,  as  for  tliat,  we  poor  men  should  fare 
better; 
No  legal  robbers  then  should  force  away 
The  hard-eam'd  wages  of  our  honest  toil. 
The  Parliament  forever  cries  more  money; 
The  service  of  the  state  demands  more  money. 
Just  heaven !  of  what  service  is  the  state  ? 

Tyler.  Oh,  'tis  of  vast  inlportance !  who  ohoold 
The  luxuries  and  riots  of  the  court?  [pay  for 

Who  should  support  the  flaunti^ig  courtier's  pride^ 
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Pay  for  their  midnight  revels,  their  rich  garments, 
Did  not  the  state  enforce  ? — Think  ye,  my  friend, 
That  I,  a  humble  blacksmith,  here  at  Deptford, 
Would  part  with  these  sijc  groats — eam'd  bj  hard 

toil. 
All  that  I  have !  to  massacre  the  Frenchmen, 
Id  order  as  enemies  men  I  never  saw ! 
Did  not  the  state  compel  me  ? 
{T)iX'gaih€r€rs pass  by.)  There  they  go, 

Privileged  mffians !  [Piers  ^  Alice  advance  to  kim. 

jJUct.   Did  we  not  dance  it  well  to-day,  my  fa- 
ther? 
Yoa  know  I  always  loved  these  village  sports. 
Even  from  my  infimcy,  and  yet  methinks 
I  nercr  tripp*d  along  the  mead  so  gayly. 
You  know  they  chose  me  queen,  and  your  friend 

Piers 
Wfeathed  me  this  cowslip  garland  for  my  head  — 
Is  it  not  simple  ? — Tou  are  sad,  my  father ! 
Tou  sbonld  have  rested  from  your  work  to-day, 
And  given  a  lew  hours  up  to  merriment — 
But  yoa  aj«  so  serious ! 

Tyler.  Serious,  my  good  girl ! 

I  may  well  be  so :  when  I  look  at  thee, 
It  makes  me  mA !  thou  art  too  fair  a  flower 
To  bear  the  wintry  wind  of  poverty. 

Piers.  Yet  I  have  often  heard  you  speak  of 
riches 
£ven  with  contempt;  they  cannot  purchase  peace. 
Or  innocence,  or  virtue ;  sounder  sleep 
Waits  on  the  weary  plottghman*s  lowly  bed, 
Than  on  the  downy  couch  of  luxury 
Lulls  the  rich  slave  of  pride  and  indolence. 
I  never  wish  for  wealth ;  my  arm  is  strong. 
And  I  can  purchase  by  it  a  coarse  meal. 
And  hunger  savors  it. 

Tyler.  Young  man,  thy  mind 

Has  yet  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  experience. 
Thou  sjt  yet  young :  the  blasting  breath  of  want 
Has  not  yet  fVoie  the  current  of  thy  blood. 

Piers.  Fare  not  the  birds  well,  as  from  spray  to 
spray, 
Olslhesamtf  they  bound,  yet  find  their  simple  food 
Scattered  abundantly  ? 

Tyrr.   No  fancied  boundaries  of  mine  and  thine 
Restrain  their  wanderings.    Nature  gives  enough 
For  all ;  but  Man,  with  arrogant  selfishness, 
Pmud  of  his  heaps,  hoards  up  superfluous  stores 
Robb'd  from  his  weaker  fellows,  starves  the  poor. 
Or  grrt*  to  pity  what  he  owes  to  justice ! 

Piers.  Bo  I  have  heard  our  good  friend  John 
Ball  preach.  [prison'd  ? 

Jiiite.  My  father,  wherefore  was  John  Ball  im- 
Was  hf*  not  charitable,  good,  and  pious  ? 
I  hare  hmd  him  say  that  all  mankind  are  brethrpn, 
And  thai  likr  brethren  they  should  love  each  other ; 
yf*f  not  that  doctrine  pious  ? 

Tyler.  Rank  sedition  — 

High  tr«&*oa,  every  syllabic,  my  child  \ 
The  prtrtts  cry  out  on  him  for  heresy. 
The  nobles  all  detest  him  as  a  rebel, 
And  this  gnod  man,  this  minister  of  Christ, 
This  man,  the  friend  and  brother  of  mankind, 
Lingers  in  the  dark  dungeon !  —  My  dear  Alice, 
flKife  awhile.  [Exit  Mice. 


Piers,  I  would  speak  to  thee, 
Even  with  a  father's  love !  you  are  much  with  me, 
And  1  believe  do  court  my  conversation ; 
Thou  could'st  not  choose  thee  forth  a  truer  friend. 
I  would  fain  see  thee  happy,  but  1  fear 
Thy  very  virtues  will  destroy  thy  peace. 
My  daughter  —  she  is  young  —  not  yet  fifteen : 
Piers,  thou  art  generous,  and  tliy  youthful  heart 
Warm  with  affection ;  this  close  intimacy 
Will  ere  long  grow  to  love. 

Piers.  Suppose  it  so ; 

Were  that  an  evil,  Walter  ?    She  is  mild. 
And  cheerful,  smd  industrious :  —  now  methinks 
With  such  a  partner  life  would  be  most  happy ! 
Why  would  ye  warn  me  then  of  wretchedness  ' 
Is  there  an  evil  that  can  harm  our  lot  ? 
I  have  been  told  the  virtuous  must  be  happy, 
And  have  believed  it  true :  tell  me,  my  friend, 
What  shall  disturb  the  virtuous  ? 

Tyler.  Poverty, 

A  bitter  foe. 

Piers.  Nay,  you  have  often  told  me 

That  happiness  does  not  consist  in  riches. 

T)fler.  It  is  most  true ;  but  tell  me,  my  dear  boy, 
Could'st  thou  be  happy  to  behold  thy  wife 
Pining  with  want?  the  children  of  your  loves 
Clad  in  the  squalid  rags  of  wretchedness  ? 
And,  when  thy  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
Had  eam'd  with  pain  a  scanty  recompense, 
Could'st  thou  be  patient  when  tlie  law  should  rob 

thee. 
And  leave  thee  without  bread,  and  pcnnilesi  ? 

Piers.  It  is  a  dreadful  picture. 

Tyler.  *Tis  a  true  one. 

Piers.  But  yet  methinks  our  sober  industry 
Might  drive  away  the  danger !  'tis  but  little 
That  I  could  wish ;  food  for  our  frugal  meals. 
Raiment,  however  homely,  and  a  bed 
To  shield  us  from  the  night 

Tyer.  Thy  honest  reason 

Coidd  wish  no  more  :  but  were  it  not  most  wretched 
To  want  the  coarse  food  for  the  frugal  meal  ? 
And  by  the  orders  of  your  merciless  lord. 
If  you  by  chance  were  guilty  of  being  poor, 
To  be  turn'd  out  adrift  to  the  bleak  world, 
Unhoused,  unfriended .'  —  Piers,  I  have  not  been 

idle, 
I  never  ate  the  bread  of  indolence ; 
Could  Alice  be  more  thrifly  than  her  mother? 
Tet  with  but  one  child,  —  and  that  one  how  good, 
Thou  knowest,  —  I  scarcely  can  provide  the  wants 
Of  nature:  look  at  these  wolves  of  the  law. 
They  come  to  drain  me  of  my  hard-cam'd  wages. 
I  have  already  paid  the  heavy  tax 
Laid  on  the  wool  that  clothes  me,  on  my  leatiie/, 
On  all  the  needful  articles  of  life  ! 
And  now  three  groats  (and  I  work'd  hard  to  earn 

them) 
The  Parliament  demands  —  and  I  must  pay  them, 
Forsooth,  for  liberty  to  wear  my  head. 

[Enter  Tax-gatherers. 

Collector.  Three  groats   a  head  for    all  your 
family. 

Piers.  Why  is  this  money  gatlier'd  ?  'tis  a  hard 
tax 
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On  the  poor  laborer !    It  can  never  be 
That  GoYcrnment  ghould  thus  distreis  the  people. 
Go  to  the  rich  for  monej  —  honest  labor 
Ought  to  enjoy  its  fruits. 

CoUeetor.  The  state  wants  money ; 

War  is  expensive  —  *tis  a  glorious  war, 
A  war  of  honor,  and  must  be  supported.  — 
Three  groats  a  head. 

Tyler.  There,  three  for  my  own  head. 

Three  for  my  wife's ;  what  will  the  state  tax  next.' 

CoUtcUn.  You  have  a  daughter. 

Tyler.  She  is  below  the  age  —  not  yet  fifteen. 

Collector.  You  would  evade  the  tax. 

7y«r.  Sir  Officer, 

1  have  paid  you  fairly  what  the  law  demands. 

[Alice  and  her  modur  enter  the  shop.  The  Tax- 
gatherers  go  to  her.  One  of  them  tays  hold  of 
her.    She  screams.  —  Tyler  goes  in. 

Collector.   You  say  she's  under  age. 

[AUee  screams  again.     Tyler  knocks  out  the  Tax- 
gatherer's  brains.     His  companions  fly. 

Piers.  A  just  revenge.  paw 

7y(er.  Most  just  indeed;  but  in  the  eye  of  the 
'Tis  murder :  and  the  murderer's  lot  is  mine. 

[Piers  goes  out  —  T^er  sits  down  moumfuUy. 

Mice.  Fly,  my  dear  father !  let  us  leave  this  place 
Before  they  raise  pursuit. 

Tyler.  Nay,  nay,  my  child. 

Flight  would  be  useless  —  1  have  done  my  duty ', 
1  have  punish'd  the  brute  insolence  of  lust, 
And  here  will  wait  my  doom. 

fVife.  Oh,  let  us  fly. 

My  husband,  my  dear  husband  ! 

JiUce.  Quit  but  this  place, 

And  we  may  yet  be  safe,  and  happy  too. 

Tyler.  It  would  be  useless,  Alice ;  't  would  but 
lengthen 
A  wretched  life  in  fear. 

[Cry  untkout.  Liberty,  Liberty !  Enter  Mob^  Hob 
Carter,  4^.  crying  Liberty!  Liberty!  No 
PoU-tax !     No  War  I 

Hob.   We  have  broke  our  chains ;  we  will  arise 
in  anger  ; 
The  mighty  multitude  shall  trample  down 
The  handful  that  oppress  them. 

Tyler.  Have  ye  heard 

So  soon  then  of  my  murder  ? 

Hob.  Of  your  vengeance. 

Piers  ran  throughout  the  village :  told  the  news  — 
Cried  out.  To  arms !  —  arm,  arm  for  liberty ; 
For  Liberty  and  Justice ! 

Tyler.  My  good  friends, 

Heed  well  your  danger,  or  be  resolute  ! 
Learn  to  laugh  menaces  and  force  to  scorn. 
Or  leave  me.    I  dare  answer  the  bold  deed  — 
Death  must  come  once :  return  ye  to  your  homes, 
Protect  my  wife  and  child,  and  on  my  grave 
Write  why  I  died ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come. 
When  honest  Justice  shall  applaud  the  deed. 

Hob.  Nay,  nay,  we  are  oppress'd,  and  have  too 
long 
Knelt  at  our  proud  lords'  feet ;  we  have  too  long 
Obey'd  their  orders,  bow'd  to  their  caprices. 
Sweated  for  them  the  wearying  summer's  day, 
Wasted  for  them  the  wages  of  our  toil, 


Fought  for  them,  conquer*d  for  them,  bled  for  them. 
Still  to  be  trampled  on,  and  still  despised ! 
But  we  have  broke  our  chains. 

Tom  Milier.  Piers  is  gone  on 

Through  all  the  neighboring  villages,  to  spread 
The  glorious  tidings. 

Hob.  He  is  hurried  on 

To  Maidstone,  to  deliver  good  John  Ball, 
Our  friend,  our  shepherd.  [Mob  inereases, 

T^er.  Friends  and  countrymen, 

Will  ye  then  rise  to  save  an  honest  man 
From  the  fierce  clutches  of  the  bloody  law  P    •' 
Oh,  do  not  call  to  mind  my  priTEte  wrongs,    [me, 
That  the  state  drain 'd  my  hard-eam'd  pittance  from 
That,  of  his  office  proud,  the  foul  C<^ector 
Durst  with  lewd  hand  seise  on  my  darling  child, 
Insult  her  maiden  modesty,  and  force 
A  fiither's  hand  to  vengeance;  heed  not  this; 
Think  not,  my  countrymen,  on  private  wrongs ; 
Remember  what  yourselves  have  long  endured; 
Think  of  the  insults,  wrongs,  and  contumelies. 
Ye  bear  from  your  proud  lords  —  that  your  hard  toil 
Manures  their  fertile  fields  —  you  plough  the  earth, 
You  sow  the  corn,  you  reap  the  ripen'd  harvest,  — 
They  riot  on  the  produce !  —  that,  like  beasts, 
They  sell  you  wiUi  their  land,  claim  all  the  fruits 
Which  the  kindly  earth  produces,  as  their  own, 
The  privilege,  forsooth,  of  noble  birth! 
On,  on  to  freedom ;  feel  but  your  own  strength, 
Be  but  resolved,  and  these  destructive  tynnts 
Shall  shrink  before  your  vengeance. 

Hob.  On  to  London,  — 

The  tidings  fly  before  us  —  the  court  trembles,  — 
Liberty  —  Vengeance  —  Justice. 


ACT    II. 

ScxNK  I.    Blaekkeath. 
Ttlkr,  Hob,  &c. 

SOVG. 

*  When  Adam  delved  and  £ve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? ' 

Wretched  is  the  infant's  lot. 
Born  witliin  the  straw-roord  cot; 
Be  he  generous,  wise,  or  brave. 
He  must  only  be  a  slave. 
Long,  long  labor,  little  rest, 
Still  to  toil  to  be  oppress'd ; 
Drain 'd  by  taxes  of  his  store, 
Punish'd  next  for  being  poor : 
This  is  the  poor  wretch's  lot, 
Bom  within  the  straw-roofd  cot. 

While  the  peasant  works,  —  to  sleep, 
What  the  peasant  sows,  —  to  reap, 
On  the  couch  of  ease  to  lie. 
Rioting  in  revelry ; 
Be  he  villain,  be  he  fool. 
Still  to  bold  despotic  rule, 
Trampling  on  his  slaves  with  scorn  * 
This  is  to  be  nobly  bom. 
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*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  WW  then  the  gentleman?  * 

Jack  Slrmw,  The  moh  are  up  in  London  —  the 
prond  coortien 
Begin  to  tremble. 

Tarn  MiUtr.         Ay,  ay,  'Ua  time  to  tremble : 
Who'll  plough  their  fielda,  who'll  do  their  drud- 

gery  now, 
And  work  like  horaea  to  give  them  the  haryeat? 
Jmck  Straw.  I  only  wonder  why  we  lay  quiet  ao 
long. 
We    had  alwaya  the  aame   atrength}   and  we 

deaerved 
The  iUa  we  met  with  for  not  uaing  it. 

Ho^.   Why  do  we  fear  thote  animals  call'd  lords  ? 
What  ia  there  in  the  name  to  frighten  ua? 
Is  not  my  arm  aa  mighty  aa  a  Baron's? 

EnUr  PiERB  and  Johv  Ball. 

Ftfr#,    (i0  Tycr.)    Have    1    done    well,    my 
father  ?  1  remember'd 
This  good  man  lay  in  prison. 

T^Ur,  My  dear  child. 

Most  well ;  the  people  rise  for  liberty, 
And  their  first  deed  ahould  be  to  break  the  chains 
That  binds  the  Tirtuous :  —  Oh,  thou  honest  priest, 
IIow  much  hast  thou  endured ! 

Mm  BalL  Why,  ay,  my  friend ! 

These  squalid  rags  bespeak  what  I  have  suffer'd. 
f  was  reviled,  insulted,  left  to  languish 
In  a  damp  dungeon ;  but  I  bore  it  cheerily  — 
My  heart  was  glad —  for  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  pitied  my  oppressors,  and  I  sorrow'd 
For  the  poor  men  of  England. 

Tyer.  They  have  felt 

Their  strength :  look  round  this  heath;  'tis  throng'd 

with  men 
Ardent  for  freedom  :  mighty  is  the  event 
That  waits  their  fortune. 

John.  BaU»  I  would  fain  address  them. 

J^Ur.    Do  so,  my  friend,  and  preach  to  them 
their  duty. 
Remind  them  of  their  long-withholden  rights. 
What  ho !  there ;  silence ! 

Pitra,  Silence,  there,  my  friends ; 

This  good  roan  would  address  yon. 

Uok,  Ay,  ay,  hear  him ; 

He  is  no  meuly-month'd  court-orator, 
To  flatter  vice,  and  pamper  lordly  pride. 

Jukm  BaiL    fViends,  brethren !  for  ye  ore  my 
brethren  all; 
Eogfiihmen,  met  in  arms  to  advocate 
T^  conae  of  freedom,  hear  me ;  pause  awhile 
La  the  career  of  vengeance! — It  is  true 
I  am  a  priest,  but,  as  theae  rags  may  speak. 
Not  aoe  who  riots  in  the  poor  man's  spoil. 
Or  trades  with  his  religion.    I  am  one 
Who  preach  the  law  of  Christ;  and,  in  my  life. 
Would  practise  what  he  taught.    The  Son  of  God 
Came  not  to  you  in  power :  humble  in  mien. 
Lowly  m  heart,  the  man  of  Nazareth 
Preoeh'd  mercy,  justice,  love :  **  Woe  unto  ye, 
Ye  thftt  m  rich :  if  that  ye  would  be  saved. 
Bell  that  ye  have,  and  give  unto  the  poor." 
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So  taught  the  Savior.   Oh,  my  honest  friends, 
Have  ye  not  felt  the  strong,  indignant  throb 
Of  justice  in  your  bosoms,  to  behold 
The  lordly  Boron  feasting  on  your  spoils  ? 
Have  you  not  in  your  hearts  arroign'd  the  lot 
That  gave  him  on  the  couch  of  luxury 
To  pillow  hii  head,  and  pass  the  festive  day 
In  sportive  feasts,  and  ease,  and  revelry  ? 
Have  you  not  often  in  your  conscience  ask'd. 
Why  iathe  difference ;  wherefore  should  that  man. 
No  worthier  than  myself,  thus  lord  it  over  me. 
And  bid  me  labor,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  ? 
The  God  within  your  breasts  has  argued  thus : 
The  voice  of  truth  has  murmur'd.    Come  ye  not 
As  helpless  to  the  world  ?    Shines  not  the  sun 
With  equal  ray  on  both  ?    Do  ye  not  feel 
The  self-same  winds  of  heaven  as  keenly  poreh  ye  ? 
Abundant  is  the  earth — the  Sire  of  all 
Saw  and  pronounced  that  it  waa  very  good. 
Look  round:  the   vernal  fields  smile  with  new 

flowen, 
The  budding  orehard  perfumes  the  sweet  breeze. 
And  the  green  com  waves  to  the  passing  gale. 
There  is  enough  for  all ;  but  your  proud  Baron 
Stands  up,  ond,  arrogant  of  atrengtii,  exclaims, 
"  I  am  a  Lord — by  nature  I  am  noble  : 
These  fields  ore  mine,  for  I  was  bom  to  them ; 
I  was  born  in  the  caatle — you,  poor  wretches, 
Whelp'd  in  the  cottage,  are  by  birth  my  slaves." 
Almighty  Grod !  such  blasphemies  are  utter'd  : 
Almighty  Grod !  such  blasphemies  believed  ! 

Tom  Miller.    This  is  something  like  a  sermon. 

Jack  Straw,  Where's  the  bishop 

Would  tell  you  truths  like  these  ?  [apostles. 

Hob.    There  never  was  a  bishop  among  all  the 

John  Ball.    My  brethren 

Piers.  Silence ;  the  good  priest  speaks. 

John  Ball.    My  brethren,  these  are  truths,  and 
weighty  ones ; 
Ye  are  all  equal :  nature  made  ye  so. 
Equality  is  your  birthright. — When  I  gaze 
On  the  proud  palace,  and  behold  one  man 
In  the  blood-purpled  robes  of  royalty. 
Feasting  at  ease,  and  lording  over  millions. 
Then  turn  me  to  the  hut  of  poverty, 
And  see  the  wretched  laborer,  worn  with  toil. 
Divide  his  scanty  morsel  with  his  infants, 
I  sicken,  and,  indignant  at  the  sight, 
^*  Blush  for  the  patience  of  humanity." 

Jack  Straw.    We  will  assert  our  rights. 

Tom  Miller.  We'll  trample  down 

These  insolent  oppreasora. 

Jokn  Ball.  In  good  troth. 

Ye  have  cause  for  anger :  but,  my  honest  friends. 
Is  it  revenge  or  justice  that  ye  seek  ? 

Mob.  Justice !  Justice  I 

John  Ball.    Oh,  then  remember  merey ; 
And  though  your  proud  oppressors  spare  not  you, 
Show  you  excel  them  in  humanity. 
They  will  use  every  art  to  disunite  you ; 
To  conquer  separately,  by  stratagem. 
Whom  in  a  mass  they  fear ;  —  but  be  ye  firm ; 
Boldly  demand  your  long-forgotten  rights. 
Your  sacred,  your  inalienable  freedom. 
Be  bold  —  be  resolute — be  merciful : 
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And  while  jou  gpum  the  hated  name  of  slaves. 
Show  you  are  men. 

Mob.  Long  live  our  honest  priest 

Jack  Straw,    He  shall  be  made  archbishop. 

John  Ball,    My  brethren,  I  am  plain  John  Ball, 
your  friend, 
Your  equal :  by  the  law  of  Christ  enjoin'd 
To  serve  you,  not  command. 

Jack  Straw.  March  we  for  London. 

Tyler.  Mark  me,  my  friends — we  rise  for  Lib- 
erty- 
Justice  shall  be  our  guide :  let  no  man  dare 
To  plunder  in  the  tumult. 

Mob.  Lead  us  on.    Liberty  !  Justice  ! 

[Eiuunt,  with  cries  of  Liberty !  No  Poll-tax ! 
No  War. 

ScBNB  II.     T%e  Tower. 

King  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Cavterburt, 
Sir  John  Tresiliah,  Walworth,  Philpot. 

King.    What  must  we  do?  the  danger  grows 
more  imminent. 
The  mob  increases. 

Philpot.  Every  moment  brings 

Fresh  tidings  of  our  peril. 

King.  It  were  well 

To  grant  them  what  they  ask. 

Arehbiahop,  Ay,  that,  my  liege 

'l  Were  politic.    Go  boldly  forth  to  meet  them, 

I  Grant  all  they  ask  —  however  wild  and  ruinous  — 

1  Meantime,  the  troops  you  have  already  summon'd 

Will  gather  round  them.  Then  my  Christian  power 

j  Absolves  you  of  your  promise.  [the  rabble 

Walworth.  Were  but  their  ringleaders  cut  off, 
Would  soon  disperse. 

Philpot.  United  in  a  mass, 

There's  nothing  can  resist  them  —  once  divide  them, 
And  they  will  fall  an  easy  sacrifice.        [them  fair. 

Archbishop.  Lull  them  by   promises  —  bespeak 
Go  forth,  my  liege  —  spare  not,  if  need  requires 
A  solemn  oath  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

King.  I  dread  their  fury. 

Archbiakop.  *T  is  a  needless  dread ; 

There  is  divinity  about  your  person ; 
It  is  the  sacred  privilege  of  Kings, 
Howe*er  they  act,  to  render  no  account 
To  man.    The  people  have  been  taught  this  lesson, 
Nor  can  they  soon  forget  it. 

King.  I  will  go  — 

I  will  submit  to  every  thing  they  ask ; 
My  day  of  triumph  will  arrive  at  last.  [Shouts 
without. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger.  The  mob  are  at  the  city  gates. 

Archbishop.  Haste  !  Haste  ! 

Address  them  ere  too  late.    I'll  remain  here, 
For  they  detest  me  much.  [Shouts  again. 

Enter  another  Messenger 

Mess.  The  Londoners  have  open'd  the  city  gates ; 
The  rebels  are  admitted.  [mayor, 

King.  Fear  then  must  give  me  courage.  My  lord 
Come  you  with  me.         [Exeunt.    Shouts  without. 


ScBiTB  III.     Smithfidd. 

Wat  Ttler,  Johk  Ball,  Piers,  4^.  Mob. 

Piers.  So  far  triumphant  are  we.    How  these 
nobles. 
These  petty  tjrrants,  who  so  long  oppress*d  us. 
Shrink  at  the  first  resistance ! 

Hob.  They  were  powerful 

Only  because  we  fondly  thought  Uiem  so. 
Where  is  Jack  Straw .' 

Tyer.  Jack  Straw  is  gone  to  the  Tower 

To  seize  the  king,  and  so  to  end  resistance. 

John  Ball.  It  was  well  judged ;  fiiin  would  I 
spare  the  shedding 
Of  human  blood :  gain  we  that  royal  puppet, 
And  all  will  follow  fairly ;  deprived  of  him, 
The  nobles  lose  their  pretext,  nor  will  dare 
Rebel  against  the  people's  majesty. 

Enter  Herald. 

Herald.  Richard  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
Of  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Scotland,  King, 
And  of  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
Would  parley  with  Wat  Tyler. 

Tyler.  Let  him  know 

WatTylerisinSmithfield.  [£»^  Herald.]  — I  will 

parley 
With  this  young  monarch  :  as  he  comes  to  me, 
Trusting  my  honor,  on  your  lives  I  charge  you 
Let  none  attempt  to  harm  him. 

John  Ball.  The  faith  of  courts 

Is  but  a  weak  dependence.    You  are  honest  — 
And  better  is  it  even  to  die  the  rictim 
Of  credulous  honesty,  than  live  preserved 
By  the  cold  policy  that  still  suspects. 

Enter  King,  Walworth,  Philpot,  ^^. 

King.  I  would  speak  to  thee,  Wat  Tyler :  bid 
Retire  awhile.  [the  mob 

Piers.  Nay,  do  not  go  alone  — 

Let  me  attend  you. 

Tyer.  Wherefore  should  I  fear? 

Am  I  not  arm'd  with  a  just  cause  ?    Retire, 
And  I  will  boldly  plead  the  cause  of  Freedom. 

[Advances. 

King.  Tyler,  why  have  you  kill'd  my  ofiicer, 
And  led  my  honest  subjects  from  their  homes, 
Thus  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

Tyer.  Because  they  were  oppress'd. 

King.  Was  this  the  way 

To  remedy  the  ill  ?    You  should  have  tried 
By  milder  means  —  petition'd  at  the  throne  — 
The  throne  will  always  listen  to  petitions. 

Tyler.  King  of  England , 

Petitioning  for  pity  is  most  weak  — 
The  sovereigrn  people  ought  to  demand  justice. 
I  kill'd  your  officer,  for  his  lewd  hand 
Insulted  a  maid's  modesty.    Your  subjects 
I  lead  to  rebel  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Because  his  ministers  have  made  him  odious ; 
His  yoke  is  heavy,  and  his  burden  grievous. 
Why  do  we  carry  on  this  fatal  war, 
To  force  upon  the  French  a  king  they  hate, 
Tearing  our  young  men  from  their  peaceful  homes^ 
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Forcing  his  hard-eam'd  fruits  from  the  honest 

peasonty 
Distressing  as  to  desolate  oar  neighbors  ? 
Whjr  is  this  ruinous  poll-tax  imposed. 
But  to  support  your  court's  extravagance, 
And  jour  mad  title  to  the  crown  of  France  ? 
ShaJi  we  sit  tamely  down  beneath  these  evils 
Petitioning  for  pity  ?    King  of  England, 
Why  are  we  sold  like  cattle  in  your  markets  — 
Deprived  of  every  privilege  of  man? 
Must  we  lie  tamely  at  our  tyrant's  feet. 
And,  like  your  spaniels,  lick  the  hand  that  beats  us  ? 
You  sit  at  ease  in  your  gay  palaces ! 
The  costly  banquet  courts  your  appetite ; 
Sweet  music  soothes  your  slumbem :  we,  the  while, 
Scarce  by  hard  toil  can  earn  a  little  food,     [wind ; 
And    sk^p  scarce  shelter'd  from  the  cold  night 
Whilst  your  wild  projects  wrest  the  little  from  us 
Which  might  have  cheer'd  the  wintry  hour  of  age. 
The  Parliament  forever  asks  more  money  ; 
We  toil  and  sweat  for  money  for  your  taxes : 
Where  is  the  bene6t,  what  good  reap  we 
From  all  the  counsels  of  your  government? 
Think  yon  that  we  should  quarrel  with  the  French  ? 
What  boots  to  us  your  victories,  your  glory  ? 
We  pay,  we  fight,  you  profit  at  your  ease. 
Do  you  not  claim  the  country  as  your  own ' 
Do  yoo  not  call  the  venison  of  the  forest. 
The  birds  of  heaven,  your  own  ?  —  prohibiting  us. 
Even  though  in  want  of  food,  to  seize  the  prey 
Which  nature  ofien.    King !  is  all  this  just? 
Think  yoa  we  do  not  feel  the  wrongs  we  suffer  ? 
The  hour  of  retribution  is  at  hand, 
And  tyrants  tremble  —  mark  me,  King  of  England ! 

Wtlwortk^  {eomea  behind  Aim,  and  siabs  him.) 
Insolent  rebel,  threatening  the  King ! 

Piers,  Vengeance  !    Vengeance ! 

Bob.  Seiae  the  King. 

King,  I  must  be  bold.    (Adponeing,) 

My  friends  and  loving  subjects, 
I  will  grant  you  all  you  ask ;  you  shall  be  free  — 
Tbe  tax  shall  be  repeal'd  —  all,  all  you  wish. 
Tour  l^der  menaced  me ;  he  deservM  his  fate : 
Quiet  your  angers :  on  my  royal  word 
Tour  grievances  shall  all  be  done  away ; 
Tour  vassalage  abolish *d.    A  free  pardon 
AUow*d  to  all :  So  help  me  God,  it  shall  be. 

John  Bell,   Revenge,  my  brethren,  beseems  not 
Christians: 
Send  us  these  terms,  sign'd  with  your  seal  of  state. 
We  will  await  in  peace.    Deceive  us  not  — 
Act  justly,  so  to  excuse  your  late  foul  deed. 

Kkng^  The  charter  shall  be  drawn  out:  on  mine 
honor 
An  ahall  be  justly  done. 


ACT  m. 

ScKirx  I.    Smithfidd. 

Jobs  Ball,  Pikrs,  &c. 

Pliirf,  (10  John  BdU,)    You  look  disturbed,  my 
lather. 


John  Bail.  Piers,  I  am  so.  [bishop. 

Jack  Straw  has  forced  the  tower  >  seiz'd  the  Arch- 
And  beheaded  him. 

Piers,  The  curse  of  insurrection. 

John  Ball,  Ay,  Piers,  our  nobles  level  down 
their  vassals. 
Keep  them  at  endless  labor,  like  their  brutes, 
Degrading  every  faculty  by  servitude. 
Repressing  all  the  energy  of  mind : 
We  must  not  wonder,  then,  that,  like  wild  beasts, 
When  they  have  burst  their  chains,  with  brutal 

r«ge 
They  revenge  them  on  their  tyrants. 

Piers,  This  Archbishop, 

He  was  oppressive  to  his  humble  vassals : 
Proud,  haughty,  avaricious 

John  Ball,  A  true  high  priest,  ' 

Preaching  humility  with  his  mitre  on ; 
Praising  up  alms  and  Christian  charity. 
Even  whilst  his  unforgiving  hand  distressed 
His  honest  tenanti. 

Piers,  He  deserved  his  fate,  then. 

John  Ball,  Justice  can  never  link  with  cruelty. 
Is  there  among  the  catalogue  of  crimes 
A  sin  BO  black  that  only  Death  can  expiate  ? 
Will  reason  never  rouse  her  from  her  slumbers. 
And  darting  through  the  veil  her  eagle  eye, 
See  in  the  sable  garments  of  the  law 
Revenge  conceal'd?    This  high  priest  has  been 

haughty ; 
He  has  oppressed  his  vassals  :  tell  me.  Piers, 
Does  his  death  remedy  the  ills  he  caused  ? 
Were  it  not  better  to  repress  his  power 
Of  doing  wrong,  that  so  his  future  life 
Might  remedy  the  evils  of  the  past, 
And  benefit  mankind  ? 

Piers.  But  must  not  vice 

Be  punish'd  ? 

John  Ball,    Is  not  punishment  revenge  ? 
The  momentary  violence  of  anger 
May  be  excused  :  the  indignant  heart  will  throb 
Against  oppression,  and  the  outstretched  arm 
Resent  its  injured  feelings.    The  Collector 
Insulted  Alice,  and  roused  the  keen  emotions 
Of  a  fond  father.    Tyler  murder'd  him. 

Piers.  Murder'd  !  —  a  most  harsh  word. 

John  Ball.  Yes,  murder'd  him : 

His  mangled  feelings  prompted  the  bad  act. 
And  Nature  will  almost  commend  the  deed    [ings 
That  Justice  blames  :  but  will  the  awaken'd  feel- 
Plead  with  their  heart-emoving  eloquence 
For  the  calm,  .deliberate  murder  of  Revenge  ? 
Would  you.  Piers,  in  your  calmer  hour  of  reason. 
Condemn  an  erring  brother  to  be  slain  ? 
Cut  him  at  once  from  all  the  joys  of  life. 
All  hopes  of  reformation  —  to  revenge 
The  deed  his  punishment  cannot  recall  ? 
My  blood  boil'd  in  me  at  the  fate  of  l^ler. 
Yet  1  reveng'd  not. 

Piers.  Oh,  my  Christian  father. 

They  would  not  argue  thus  humanely  on  us. 
Were  we  within  their  power. 

John  Ball.  I  know  they  would  not ; 

But  we  must  pity  them  that  they  are  vicious, 
Not  imitate  their  vice. 
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Piart.  Alas,  poor  Tyler ! 

I  do  repent  me  much  thai  1  ■tood  back, 
When  he  advanced,  fearless  in  rectitude. 
To  meet  these  royal  assassins. 

John  BtM,  Not  for  myself, 

Though  I  have  lost  an  honest,  virtuous  friend. 
Mourn  1  the  death  of  Tyler :  he  was  one 
Gifted  with  the  strong  energy  of  mind. 
Quick  to  perceive  the  right,  and  prompt  to  act 
When  Justice  needed :  he  would  listen  to  me 
With  due  attention,  yet  not  yielding  lightly 
What  had  to  him  seem'd  good :  severe  in  virtue, 
He  awed  the  ruder  people,  whom  he  led. 
By  his  stem  rectitude. 

PUrs.  Witness  that  day 

When  they  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  Gaunt; 
And  hurl'd  the  wealth  his  avarice  had  amassed, 
Amid  the  fire :  the  people,  fierce  in  zeal. 
Threw  in  the  flames  a  wretch  whose  selfish  hand 
Purloined  amid  the  tumult. 

John  Ball.  I  lament 

The  death  of  Tyler  for  my  country's  sake. 
I  shudder  lest  posterity,  enslaved. 
Should  rue  his  murder.    Who  shall  now  control 
The  giddy  multitude,  blind  to  their  own  good. 
And  listening  with  avidity  to  the  tale 
Of  courtly  falsehood? 

Piers,  The  King  must  perform 

His  plighted  promise. 

(Cr^  loithout  —  The  Charter !  ~  the  Charter !) 

Enter  Mob  and  Herald, 

Tom  Miller.  Read  it  out  —  read  it  out. 

Hob.  Ay,  ay,  let*s  hear  the  Charter. 

Herald.  Richard  Plantagenet,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  England,  Ireland,  France,  Scotland, 
and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  —  These  presents :  Whereas  our 
loving  subjects  have  complained  to  us  of  the  heavy 
burdens  they  endure,  particularly  from  our  late 
enacted  poll-tax ;  and  whereas  they  have  risen  in 
arms  against  our  officers,  and  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  personal  slavery,  vassalage,  and  manorial 
rights ;  we,  ever  ready  in  our  sovereign  mercy  to 
listen  to  the  petitions  of  our  loving  subjects,  do 
annul  all  these  grievances. 

Mob.   Huzza !  long  live  the  King  ! 

Herald^  (continues.)  And  do  of  our  royal  mercy 
grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  may  have  been  any- 
ways concerned  in  the  late  insurrections.  All  this 
shall  be  faithfully  performed,  on  our  royal  word ;  so 
help  us  God  —  God  save  the  King ! 

[Loud  and  rtpeaUd  shouts. 

Herald.  Now  then  depart  in  quiet  to  your  homes. 

John  Ball,  Nay,  my  good  friend,  the  people  will 
remain 
Imbodied  peaceably,  till  Parliament 
Confirm  the  royal  Charter :  tell  your  King  so : 
We  will  await  the  Charter's  confirmation. 
Meanwhile  comporting  ourselves  orderly. 
As  peaceful  citizens,  not  risen  in  tumult. 
But  to  redress  their  evils.  [Exit  Herald,  ^. 

Hob.  'Twas  well  ordered. 

I  place  but  little  trust  in  courtly  faith.  [King 

John  Ball.  We  must  remain  imbodied;  else  the 


Will  plunge  again  in  royal  luxury, 

And  when  the  storm  of  danger  is  past  over, 

Forget  his  promises. 

Hob.  Ay,  like  an  agnish  sinner, 

He'll  promise  to  repent,  when  the  fit's  on  him; 
When  well  recover'd,  laugh  at  his  own  terron. 

Piers,  Oh,  I  am  grieved  that  we  must  gain  so 
little. 
Why  are  not  all  these  empty  ranks  abolish'd,      j 
King,  slave,  and  lord,  ennobled  into  MAN  ?        j 
Are  we  not  equal  all  ?  —  have  you  not  told  me 
Equality  is  the  sacred  right  of  man, 
Inalienable,  though  by  force  withheld  ? 

John  Ball.  Even  so:  but.  Piers,  my  frail  and 
fallible  judgment 
Knows  hardly  to  decide  if  it  be  right 
Peaceably  to  return,  content  with  little, 
With  this  half  restitution  of  our  rights, 
Or  boldly  to  proceed,  through  blood  and  slaughter, 
Till  we  should  all  be  equal  and  all  happy. 
I  chose  the  milder  way :  —  perhaps  I  err'd ! 

Piers.  I  fear  me !    By  the  mass,  the  unsteady 
people 
Are  flocking  homewards  —  how  the  multitude 
Diminishes ! 

John  Ball.  Go  thou,  my  son,  and  stay  them. 
Carter,  do  you  exert  your  influence  : 
All  depends  upon  their  stay :  my  mind  is  troubled, 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  thoughts  for  action. 

[Ereunt  Hob  and  Piers, 
Father  of  mercies !     1  do  fear  me  much 
That  I  have  err'd.    Thou  gavest  my  ardent  mind 
To  pierce  the  mists  of  superstitious  falsehood ;  — 
Gavest  me  to  know  the  truth.    I  should   have 

urged  it 
Through  every  opposition ;  now,  perhaps. 
The  seemly  voice  of  pity  has  deceived  me, 
And  all  this  mighty  movement  ends  in  ruin. 
I  fear  me  I  have  been  like  the  weak  leech. 
Who,  sparing  to  cut  deep,  with  cruel  mercy 
Mangles  his  patient  without  curing  him. 

[Great  tumult. 
What  means  this  tumult?  hark !  the  clang  of  arms. 
God  of  eternal  justice  —  the  false  monarch 
Has  broke  his  plighted  vow. 

[Enter  Piers  wounded. 

Piers.  Fly,  fly,  my  father  —  the  perjured  King, 

—  fly,  fly. 
John  Ball.  Nay,  nay,  my  child;  I  dare  abide 
my  fate. 
Let  me  bind  up  tliy  wounds. 

Piers.  'Tis  useless  succor. 

They  seek  tliy  life ;  fly,  fly,  my  honored  father, 
And  let  me  have  the  hope  to  sweeten  death 
That  thou  at  least  hast  'scaped.    They  are  mur- 
dering 
Our  unsuspecting  brethren :  halfunarm'd, 

Trusting  too  fondly  to  the  tyrant's  word,  [blood. 
They  were  dispersing :  —  the  streets  swim  with 
Oh,  save  thyself.  [Enter  Soldiers. 

1st  Soldier.  This  is  that  old  seditious  heretic. 

2d  Soldier.  And  here  the  young  spawn  of  le- 
bellion : 
My  orders  ar'n't  to  spare  him.  [Stabs  Piers. 

Come,  you  old  stirrer-up  of  insurrection, 
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Toa  bell>wether  of  the  mob  —  you  ar'n't  to  die 
So  eaail/.  ILeading  him  of. 

(Mohfy  across  ike  stage  —  the  troops  pursue  them 
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Scsirx   II.      Westminster  Hall. 

KiJio,  Walworth,  Philpot,  Sir  John 
Trssilian,  &c. 

Wahoorth.  My  liege,  *twu  wisely  ordered  to 
destroy 
Tbe  don^hill  rabble,  bat  take  prisoner 
That  old  fleditioaB  priest :  his  strange,  wild  notions 
Of  this  equality,  when  well  exposed, 
Will  create  ridicule,  and  shame  the  people 
or  their  late  tumults. 

Sir  Jokm.  Ay,  there's  nothing  like 

A  fair,  &ee,  open  trial,  where  the  King 
Can  choose  his  jury  and  appoint  his  judges. 

Kiug,   Walworth,  I  must  thank  you  for  my  de- 
Uyeraace, 
"Twas  a  bold  deed  to  stab  him  in  the  parley. 
Kneel   down,  and   rise  a  knight.  Sir   William 
Walworth. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Messenger,  I  left  them  hotly  at  it.    Smithfield 
smoked 
With  the  rebeb'  blood !  your  troops  fought  loyally ; 
There's  not  a  man  of  them  will  lend  an  ear 
To  pity. 

fFatwortk.  Is  John  Ball  secured  P 

Messenger.  They  have  seized  him. 

Enter  Guards,  tcUh  John  BaU. 

1st  Guard.  We're  brought  the  old  villain. 

2i  Guard.  An  old  mischief-maker — 

Why,  there's  fifteen  hundred  of  the  mob  are  killed, 
AH  thioni^h  his  preaching. 

^  John  TV.  Prisoner,  are  you  the  arch-rebel 
John  Ball? 

Jokm  BaU.  I  am  John  Ball ;  but  1  am  not  a  rebel. 
Take  ye  the  name,  who,  arrogant  in  strength. 
Rebel  a^nst  the  people's  sovereignty,      [ring  up 

Sir  John  Tr.  John  Ball,  you  arc  accused  of  stir- 
Tbc  poor  deluded  people  to  rebellion ; 
Not  having  the  (ear  of  God  and  of  the  King 
Before  your  eyes ',  of  preaching  up  strange  notions, 
Heteticd  and  treasonous ;  such  as  saying 
Tfaatkiags  have  nota  right  from  Heaven  to  govern ; 
That  all  mankind  are  equal ;  and  that  rank 
And  the  distinctions  of  society. 
Ay,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
Ale  evil  and  oppressive  :  plead  you  guilty 
To  this  most  heavy  charge .' 

Jokm  Ban.  Ifit  be  guilt 

To  preach  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  strange 

Dotions, 
Thai  all  mankind  as  brethren  must  be  equal ; 
That  pririleged  orders  of  society 
Are  evil  and  oppressive ;  that  the  right 
Of  property  is  a  juggle  to  deceive 
The  poor  whom  yon  oppress — I  plead  me  guilty. 

Sir  John  TV.  It  is  agunst  the  custom  of  this  court 
l^at  the  priaoner  should  plead  guilty. 


John  BaU.  Why  then  put  you 

The  needless  question?    Sir  Judge,  let  me  save 
The  vain  and  empty  insult  of  a  trial. 
What  I  have  done,  that  I  dare  justify. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Did  you  not  tell  the  mob  they  were 
opprefls'd, 
And  preach  upon  the  equality  of  man. 
With  evil  intent  thereby  to  stir  them  up 
To  tumult  and  rebellion? 

John  BaU.  That  I  told  them 

That  all  mankind  are  equal,  is  most  true : 
Ye  came  as  helpless  infants  to  the  world ; 
Ye  feel  alike  the  infirmities  of  nature  ; 
And  at  last  moulder  into  common  clay.         [earth 
Why  then  these  vain  distinctions? — bears  not  the 
Food  in  abundance  ?  —  must  your  granaries 
O'erflow  witli  plenty, while  the  poor  man  starves? 
Sir  Judge,  why  sit  yon  there,  clad  in  your  furs  ? 
Why  are  your  cellars  stored  with  choicest  wines. 
Your  larders  hung  with  dainties,  while  your  vassal, 
As  virtuous,  and  as  able  too  by  nature. 
Though  by  your  selfish  tyranny  deprived 
Of  mind's  improvemexi^  shivers  in  his  rags. 
And  starves  amid  the  plenty  he  creates  ? 
I  have  said  this  is  wrong,  and  I  repeat  it  — 
And  there  will  be  a  time  when  this  great  truth 
Shall  be  confess'd — be  felt  by  all  mankind. 
The  electric  truth  shall  run  from  man  to  man. 
And  the  blood-cemented  pyramid  of  greatness 
Shall  fall  before  the  flash. 

Sir  John  Tr.  Audacious  rebel ! 

How  darest  thou  insult  this  sacred  court, 
Blaspheming  all  the  dignities  of  rank  ? 
How  could  the  Grovernment  be  carried  on 
Without  the  sacred  orders  of  the  King 
And  the  nobility  ? 

John  BaU.  Tell  me,  Sir  Judge, 

What  does  the  Government  avail  the  peasant? 
Would  not  he  plough  his  field,  and  sow  the  corn, 
Ay,  and  in  peace  enjoy  the  harvest  too  ? 
Would  not  the  sun  shine  and  the  dews  descend, 
Though  neither  King  nor  Parliament  existed  ? 
Do  your  court  politics  ought  matter  him  ? 
Would  he  be  warring  even  unto  death 
With  his  French  neighbors  ?  Charles  and  Richard 

contend. 
The  people  fight  and  suffer :  — think  ye.  Sirs, 
If  neither  country  had  been  cursed  with  a  chief, 
The  peasants  would  have  quarrcU'd  ? 

King.  This  is  treason ! 

The  patience  of  the  court  has  been  insulted — 
Condemn  the  foul-mouth'd,  contumacious  rebel. 

Sir  John  Tr.  John  Ball,  whereas  you  are  accused 
before  us. 
Of  stirring  up  the  people  to  rebellion. 
And  preaching  to  them  strange  and  dangerous 

doctrines ; 
And  whereas  your  behavior  to  the  court 
Has  been  most  insolent  and  contumacious ; 
Insulting  Majesty  —  and  since  you  have  pleaded 
Guilty  to  all  these  charges ;  I  condemn  you 
To  death :  you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck. 
But  not  till  you  are  dead  — your  bowels  open'd  — 
Your  heart  torn  out,  and  burnt  before  your  face  — 
Your  tnutorous  head  be  severed  from  your  body — 
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Tour  bodj  quartered,  and  exposed  upon 

The  city  gates — a  terrible  example  — 

And  the  Lord  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul. 

John  Ball.   Why,  be  it  so.    I  can  smile  at  your 
vengeance, 
For  I  am  arm*d  with  rectitude  of  soul. 
The  truth,  which  all  my  life  1  have  divulged, 
And  am  now  doom'd  in  torments  to  expire  for. 
Shall  still  survive.    The  destined  hour  must  come, 
When  it  shall  blaze  with  sun-surpassing  splendor, 
And  the  dark  mists  of  prejudice  and  falsehood 
Fade  in  its  strong  effulgence.     Flattery's  incense 
No  more  shall  shadow  round  the  gore-dyed  throne ; 
That  altar  of  oppression,  fed  with  rites 
More  savage  than  the  priests  of  Moloch  taught, 
Shall  be  consumed  amid  the  fire  of  Justice ; 
The  rays  of  truth  shall  emanate  around, 
And  the  whole  world  be  lighted. 

King.  Drag  him  hence : 

Away  with  him  to  death ;  order  the  troops 
Now  to  give  quarter,  and  make  prisoners  — 
Let  the  blood-reeking  sword  of  wrar  be  sheathed. 
That  the  law  may  take  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 
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Hold  your  mad  hands !  forever  on  your  plain 
Must  the  gorged  vulture  clog  his  beak  with  blood  ? 
Forever  must  your  Ni^r's  tainted  flood 
Roll  to  the  ravenous  shark  his  banquet  slain  ^ 
Hold  your  mad  hands!    and  learn  at  length  to 

know, 
And  turn  your  vengeance  on  the  common  foe. 
Yon  treacherous  vessel  and  her  godless  crew ! 
Xjet  never  traders  with  false  pretext  fair 
Set  on  your  shores  again  their  wicked  feet : 
With  interdict  and  indignation  meet 
Repel  them,  and  with  fire  and  sword  pursue ! 
Avarice,  the  white,  cadaverous  fiend,  is  there, 
Who  spreads  his  toils  sccursed  wide  and  far, 
And  for  his  purveyor  calls  the  demon  War. 


SONNET  n. 


Why  dost  thou  beat  thy  breast  and  rend  thine  hair, 
And  to  the  deaf  sea  pour  thy  frantic  cries.' 
Before  the  gale  the  laden  vessel  flies ; 
The  Heavens  all-favoring  smile,  tlie  breeze  is  fair ; 
Hark  to  the  clamors  of  the  exulting  crew ! 
Hark,  how  their  cannon  mock  the  patient  skies ! 
Why  dost  thou  shriek,  and  strain  thy  red-swollen 

eyes, 
As  the  white  sail  is  lessening  from  thy  view  ? 
Go,  pine  in  want,  and  anguish,  and  despair ; 


There  is  no  mercy  found  in  human-kind ! 
Go,  Widow,  to  thy  grave,  and  rest  thee  there ! 
But  may  the  God  of  Justice  bid  the  wind 
Whelm  that  curst  bark  beneath  the  mountain  wave, 
And  bless  with  liberty  and  death  the  Slave ! 


SONNET  IIL 

Oh,  he  is  worn  with  toil !  the  big  drops  run 
Down  his  dark  cheek;  hold — hold  thy  mercileac 

hand. 
Pale  tyrant  t  for  beneath  thy  hard  command 
O'erwearied  nature  sinks.    The  scorching  sun. 
As  pitiless  as  proud  Prosperity, 
Darts  on  him  his  full  beams ;  gasping  he  lies 
Arraigning  with  his  looks  the  patient  skies, 
While  that  inhuman  driver  lifts  on  high 
The  mangling  scourge.    O  ye  who  at  your  ease 
Sip  the  blood-sweeten'd   beverage,  thoughts  like 

these 
Haply  ye  scorn :  I  thank  thee,  gracious  God, 
That  I  do  feel  upon  my  cheek  the  glow 
Of  indignation,  when  beneath  the  rod 
A  sable  brother  writhes  in  silent  woe. 


SONNET   IV. 


'Tis  night ;  the  unrelenting  owners  sleep 
As  undisturbed  as  Justice ;  but  no  more 
The  o'erwearied  slave,  as  on  his  native  shore, 
Rests  on  his  reedy  couch  :  he  wakes  to  weep. 
Though  through  the  toil  and  anguish  of  the  day 
No  tear  escaped  him,  not  one  suffering  groan 
Beneath  the  twisted  thong,  he  weeps  alone 
In  bitterness ;  thinking  that  far  away 
While  happy  Negroes  join  the  midnight  song. 
And  merriment  resounds  on  Niger's  shore. 
She  whom  he  loves,  far  from  the  cheerful  throng 
Stands  sad,  and  gazes  from  her  lowly  door 
With  dim-grown  eye,  silent  and  woe-begone. 
And  weeps  for  him  who  will  return  no  more. 


SONNET  V. 

Did  then  tlie  Negro  rear  at  last  the  sword 

Of  vengeance  ?    Did  he  plunge  its  thirsty  blade 

In  the  hard  heart  of  his  inhuman  lord  ? 

Oh,  who  sliall  blame  him  ?  in  the  midnight  shade 

There  came  on  him  the  intolerable  thought 

Of  every  past  delight;  his  native  grove, 

Friendship's  best  joys,  and  liberty  and  love, 

Forever  lost.     Such  recollections  wrought 

His  brain  to  madness.     Wherefore  should  he  live 

Longer  with  abject  patience  to  endure 

His  wrongs  and  wretchedness,  when  hope  can  give 

No  consolation,  time  can  bring  no  cure .' 

But  justice  for  himself  he  yet  could  take, 

And  life  is  then  well  given  for  vengeance'  sake. 
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Ill 
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SONNET  VI. 

HiOB  in  the  mtr  exposed  the  ilave  it  hang, 
To  all  the  birds  of  heaven,  their  living  food ! 
He  groans  not,  though  awaked  by  that  fierce  sun 
Ncir  torturers  live  to  drink  their  parent  blood  : 
He  groans  not,  though  the  gorging  vulture  tear 
The  quivering  fibre.    Hither  look,  O  ye 
Who  tore  this  man  from  peace  and  liberty ! 
Look  hither,  ye  who  weigh  with  politic  care 
The  gain  against  the  guilt !    Beyond  the  grave 
There  is  another  world !  —  bear  ye  in  mind, 
Ere  your  decree  proclaims  to  all  mankind 
The  gain  is  worth  the  guilt,  that  there  the  Slave, 
Before  the  Eternal,  **  thunder-tongued  shall  plead 
Against  the  deep  damnation  of  your  deed." 

ifcitroj,  1794. 


TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  AFRICA. 

O  THocr,  who  from  the  mountain *s  height 

RoQest  thy  clouds  with  all  their  weight 

Of  waien  to  old  Nile*s  majestic  tide ; 

Or  o'er  the  dark,  sepulchral  plain 

Recallesi  Carthage  in  her  ancient  pride, 

The  mistress  of  the  Main  ; 

Hear,  Genius,  hear  thy  children's  cry ! 

Not  always  shouldst  thou  love  to  brood 

Stem  o*er  the  desert  solitude 

Where  seas  of  sand  heave  their  hot  surges  high ; 

Nor,  Genius,  should  the  midnight  song 

Detain  thee  in  some  milder  mood 

The  palmy  plains  among. 

Where  Gambia  to  the  torches*  light 

Flows  radiant  through  the  awaken*d  night. 

Ah,  linger  not  to  hear  the  song  * 
Genius,  avenge  thy  children's  wrong  I 
The  demon  Avarice  on  your  shore 
Brings  all  the  horrors  of  his  train; 
And  hark!  where  from  the  field  of  gore 
Howls  tfae  hyena  o'er  the  slain ! 
Lo !  where  the  flaming  village  fires  the  skies, 
Avenging  Power,  awake !  arise  ! 

Arise,  thy  children's  wrongs  redress ! 
Heed  the  mother's  wretchedness, 
When  in  the  hot,  infectious  air 
O'pT  her  sick  babe  she  bows  opprest, — 
Hear  her  when  the  Traders  tear 
The  suflering  infant  from  her  breast ! 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  he  shall  rest ! 
Hear  thou  the  wretched  mother's  cries, 
Avenging  Power !  awake !  arise ! 

By  the  rank,  infected  air 
Utat  taints  those  cabins  of  despair ; 
By  the  scourges  blacken 'd  o'er, 
And  sttflTand  hard  with  human  gore; 
By  every  groan  of  deep  distress, 
1^  every  curse  of  wretchedness ; 
TW  rices  and  the  crimes  ihat  flow 
Fnam  lbs  hopelessness  of  woe ; 
Bj  rffviy  drop  of  blood  bespilt, 


By  Afric's  wrongs  and  Europe's  guilt. 
Awake  !  arise !  avenge ! 

[plains 
And  thou  hast  heard !  and  o'er  their  blood-fed 
Sent  thine  avenging  hurricanes. 
And  bade  thy  storms  with  whirlwind  roar 
Dash  their  proud  navies  on  the  shore  / 
And  where  their  armies  claim  d  the  fight 
Wither'd  the  warrior's  might ; 
And  o'er  the  unholy  host,  with  baneful  breath, 
There,Genius,  thou  hast  breathed  the  gales  of  Death. 


Bristol,  1795. 


THE  SAILOR, 


WHO   BAD   BSRVXD   IN  THE   SLAVE  TRADE. 


In  Beptsmber,  1796,  a  DJMentinf  Miaiiter  of  Bristol  dueoT- 
ered  a  lailor  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  City,  groaning  and 
praying  in  a  cow-honae.  The  cirenniftanoe  which  oeea- 
aioned  his  agony  of  mind  ii  detailed  in  the  annexed  ballad, 
withoat  the  tlightaat  addition  or  alteration.  By  presenting 
it  aa  a  Poem,  the  itory  it  made  more  public  j  and  inch  ttoriea 
ought  to  be  made  aa  public  aa  poaiible. 


It  was  a  Christian  minister, 

Who,  in  the  month  of  flowers, 
Walk'd  forth  at  eve  amid  the  fields 

Near  Bristol's  ancient  towers,  — 

When,  from  a  lonely  out-house  breathed. 

He  heard  a  voice  of  woe, 
And  groans  which  less  might  seem  from  pain, 

Than  wretchedness,  to  flow. 

Heart-rending  groans  they  were,  with  words 

Of  bitterest  despair ; 
Yet  with  tlie  holy  name  of  Christ 

Pronounced  in  broken  prayer. 

The  Christian  Minister  went  in ; 

A  Sailor  there  he  sees. 
Whose  hands  were  lifted  up  to  Heaven, 

And  he  was  on  his  knees. 

Nor  did  the  Sailor,  so  intent. 

His  entering  footsteps  heed. 
But  now  **^  Our  Father  "  said,  and  now 

His  half-forgotten  creed ;  — 

And  often  on  our  Savior  call'd 

With  many  a  bitter  groan. 
But  in  such  anguish  as  may  spring 

From  deepest  guilt  alone. 

The  miserable  man  was  ask'd 

Why  he  was  kneeling  there. 
And  what  had  been  the  crime  that  caused 

The  anguish  of  his  prayer. 

*^  I  have  done  a  cursed  thing ! "  he  cried ; 

^^  It  haunts  me  night  and  day ; 
And  I  have  sought  this  lonely  place 

Here  undisturb'd  to  pray. 
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Aboard  1  have  no  pla^c  for  prayer, 

So  I  came  here  alone, 
That  1  might  freely  kneel  and  pray, 

And  coll  on  Christ,  and  groan. 

If  to  the  main-mast  head  I  go, 

The  Wicked  One  is  there ; 
From  place  to  place,  from  rope  to  rope, 

He  follows  every  where. 

1  shut  my  eyes  —  it  matters  not  — 

Still,  still  the  same  I  see, — 
And  when  1  lie  me  down  at  night, 

'Tis  always  day  with  me ! 

He  follows,  follows  every  where, 
And  every  place  is  Hell ! 

0  God  —  and  1  must  go  with  Him 
In  endless  fire  to  dwell  ? 

He  follows,  follows  every  where ; 

He's  still  above  — below  \ 
Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly  from  him ! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  go  ! " 

"  But  tell  thou,"  quoth  the  stranger  then, 
'*  What  this  thy  crime  hath  been ; 

So  haply  I  may  comfort  give 
To  one  who  grieves  for  sin." 

(( Oh  cursed,  cursed  is  the  deed  1 " 

The  wretched  man  replies ; 
<*  And  night,  and  day,  and  every  where, 

'Tis  still  before  my  eyes. 

1  sail'd  on  board  a  Guinea-man, 
And  to  the  slave-coast  went ;  — 

Would  that  the  sea  had  swallow'd  me 
When  1  was  innocent ! 

And  we  took  in  our  cargo  there. 

Three  hundred  negro  slaves, 
And  we  sail'd  homeward  merrily 

Over  the  ocean-waves. 

But  some  were  sulky  of  the  slaves, 
And  would  not  touch  their  meat, 

So  therefore  we  were  forced  by  threats 
And  blows  to  make  them  eat. 

One  woman,  sulkier  than  the  rest, 

Would  still  refuse  her  food,  — 
O  Jesus  God !  1  hear  her  cries ! 

1  see  her  in  her  blood ! 

The  Captain  made  me  tie  her  up, 

And  flog  while  he  stood  by ; 
And  then  he  cursed  me  if  I  stayed 

My  hand  to  hear  her  cry. 

She  shriek 'd,  she  groan'd, — I  could  not  spare. 

For  the  Captain  he  stood  by;  — 
Dear  God  !  that  I  might  rest  one  night 

From  that  poor  creature's  cry  ! 

What  woman's  child  a  sight  like  that 

Could  bear  to  look  upon ! 
And  still  the  Captain  would  not  spare  — 

But  made  me  still  flog  on. 


She  could  not  be  more  glad  than  I, 

When  she  was  taken  down : 
A  blessed  minute !  —  'twas  the  last 

That  I  have  erer  known 

I  did  not  close  my  eyes  all  night, 

Thinking  what  I  had  done ; 
I  heard  her  groans,  and  they  grew  faint 

Towards  the  rising  sun. 

She  groan'd  and  moan'd,  but  her  voice  grew 

Fainter  at  morning  tide ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  still  it  came, 

Until  at  noon  she  died. 

They  flung  her  overboard  ;->- poor  wretch, 

Slie  rested  from  her  pain, — 
But  when  —  O  Christ !  O  blessed  God !  — 

Shall  I  have  rest  again  ? 

1  saw  the  sea  close  over  her ; 

Tet  she  is  still  in  sight; 
I  see  her  twisting  every  where ; 

I  hear  her  day  and  night. 

Go  where  1  will,  do  what  I  can, 

The  Wicked  One  I  see : 
Dear  Christ,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 

O  Grod,  deliver  me ! 

Oh,  give  me  comfort,  if  you  can ! 

Oh,  tell  me  where  to  fly ! 
Oh,  tell  me  if  there  can  be  hope 

For  one  so  lost  as  1 ! " 

What  said  the  Minister  of  Christ? 

He  bade  him  trust  in  Heaven, 
And  call  on  Him  for  whose  dear  sake 

All  s'ms  shall  be  forgiven. 

He  told  him  of  that  precious  blood 

Which  should  his  guilt  efface ; 
Told  him  that  none  are  lost,  but  they 

Who  turn  from  profier'd  grace. 

He  bade  him  pray,  and  knelt  with  him, 
And  join'd  him  in  his  prayers : 

And  some  who  read  the  dreadful  tale 
Perhaps  will  aid  with  theirs. 

WetUmni,  1798. 


VERSES 


SPOKEN  IN  TRB  THEATRE  AT  OXFORD,  UPON  THE. 
INSTALLATION  OF  LORD  GRBNVILLE. 


Grenvillb,  few  yean  have  had   their  course, 

since  last 
Exulting  Oxford  yiew'd  a  spectacle 
Like  this  day's  pomp;    and  yet  to  those  who 

throng'd 
These  walls,  which  eoho'd  then  with  Portland's 

praise,  [*pni>g 

What  change  hath  intervened!    The  bloom  of 
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la  fled  from  many  a  cheek,  where  roseate  joy 

And  beauty  bloom'd ;  the  inexorable  Grave 

Hath  claim'd  its  portion ;  and  the  band  of  youths, 

Who  then,  collected  here  as  in  a  port, 

From  whence  to  launch  on  life's  adventurous  sea, 

Stood  on  the  beach,  ere  this  have  found  their  lots 

Of  good  or  evil.    Thus  the  lapse  of  years, 

Evolving  all  things  in  its  quiet  course, 

Hath  wrought  for  them  ]  and  though  those  years 

have  seen 
Fearful  vicissitudes,  of  wilder  change 
Than  history  yet  had  learnt,  or  old  romance 
In  wildest  mood  imagined,  yet  these  too. 
Portentous  as  they  seem,  not  less  have  risen, 
Each  of  its  natund  cause  the  sure  efiect, 
AU  righteously  ordain'd.    Lo !  kingdoms  wreck'd, 
Thrones  overturned,  built  up,  tlien  swept  away 
Like  fabrics  in  the  summer  clouds,  dispersed 
By  the  same  breath  that  heap'd  them;  rightful 

kings. 
Who,  from  a  line  of  long-drawn  ancestry, 
Held  tlie  transmitted  sceptre,  to  the  aze 
Bowing  the  anointed  head ;  or  dragg'd  away 
To  eat  the  bread  of  bondage ;  or  escaped 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  Britannia's  shield, 
There  only  safe.    Such  fate  have  vicious  courts, 
Statesmen  corrupt,  and  feai-struck  policy, 
Upon  themselves  drawn  down ;  till  Europe,  bound 
In  iron  ehains,  lies  bleeding  in  the  dust, 
Beneath  the  feet  of  upstart  tyranny : 
Only  the  heroic  Spaniard,  he  alone 
Vet  unsubdued  in  these  degenerate  days. 
With  desperate  virtue,  such  as  in  old  time 
HaUow'd  Saguntum  and  Numantia's  name, 
Stands  up  against  the  oppressor  undismay'd. 
So  may  the  Almighty  bless  the  noble  race, 
And  crown  with  happy  end  their  holiest  cause ' 

Deem  not  these  dread  events  the  monstrous  birth 
Of  chanee  !   And  thou,  O  England,  who  dost  ride 
Serene  amid  the  waters  of  the  flood, 
Freservini^^  even  like  the  Ark  of  old. 
Amid  the  genera]  wreck,  thy  purer  faith. 
Domestic  loves,  and  ancient  liberty. 
Look  to  thyself,  O  England !  for  be  sure, 
Even  to  the  measure  of  thine  own  desert, 
The  cup  of  retribution  to  thy  lips 
Shalt  snon  or  late  be  dealt !  —  a  thought  that  well 
Might  fill  tite  stoutest  heart  of  all  thy  sons 
With  awful  apprehension.    Therefore,  they 
Who  jear  the  Eternal's  justice,  bless  thy  name, 
Grrarille,  becatxse  the  wrongs  of  Africa 
Cry  out  no  more  to  draw  a  curse  from  Heaven 
On  England  1  —  for  if  still  tlie  trooping  sharks 
Track  by  the  scent  of  death  the  accursed  ship 
Freighted  witli  human  anguish,  in  her  wake 
Pamae  the  chsse,  crowd  round  her  keel,  and  dart 
Toward  the  soitnd  contending,  when  they  hear 
The  frequent  carcass,  from  her  guilty  deck. 
Dash  in  the  opening  deep,  no  longer  now 
The  gmlt  shall  rest  on  England ;  but  if  yet 
Thf^fv  be  among  her  children,  bard  of  heart 
And  arar*ci  of  conscience,  men  who  set  at  nought 
Hrr  law*  and  Ood*s  own  word,  upon  themselves 
Thtea  ^n  be  viMted !  —the  red-cross 

15 


Redeemed  from  ptam  so  foul,  no  longer  now 
Covereth  the  abomination. 

This  thy  praise, 
O  Grenville,  and  while  ages  roll  away 
This  shall  be  thy  remembrance.    Yea,  when  all 
For  which  the  tyrant  of  these  abject  times 
Hath  given  his  honorable  name  on  earth. 
His  nights  of  innocent  sleep,  his  hopes  of  heaven ; 
When  all  his  triumphs  and  his  deeds  of  blood, 
The  fretful  changes  of  his  feverish  pride. 
His  midnight  murders  and  perfidious  plots. 
Are  but  a  tale  of  years  so  long  gone  by. 
That  they  who  read  distrust  the  hideous  truth, 
Willing  to  let  a  charitable  doubt 
Abate  their  horror;  Grenville,  even  then 
Thy  memory  will  be  fresh  among  mankind ; 
Afric  with  all  her  tongues  will  speak  of  thee, 
With  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  he  whom  Heaven, 
To  be  the  apostle  of  this  holy  work, 
Raised  up  and  strengthen'd,  and  upheld  through 

aU 
His  arduous  toil.   To  end  the  glorious  task. 
That  blessed,  that  redeeming  deed  was  thine : 
Be  it  thy  pride  in  life,  thy  thought  in  death, 
Thy  praise  beyond  the  tomb.  The  statesman's  fame 
Will  fade,  the  conqueror's  laurel  crown  grow  sear  > 
Fame's  loudest  trump  upon  the  ear  of  Time 
Leaves  but  a  dying  echo ;  they  alone 
Are  held  in  everlasting  memory. 
Whose  deeds  partake  of  heaven.  Long  ages  hence 
Nations  unborn,  in  cities  that  shall  rise 
.Vlong  the  palmy  coast,  will  bless  thy  name ; 
And  Senegal  and  secret  Niger's  shore. 
And  Calabar,  no  longer  startled  then 
With  sounds  of  murder,  will,  like  Isis  now. 
Ring  with  the  songs  that  tell  of  Grenville*s  praise. 

Ketwiek,  1810. 
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Where  a  aisht  ihall  •hoddortng  torrow  find, 
Sad  ai  the  ruin*  of  the  human  inind......BowLBS. 


1. 

EUNOR. 

Tmx,  Morning.    ScEirz,  The  Shore. 

Ohce  more  to  daily  toil,  once  more  to  wear 
The  livery  of  shame,  once  more  to  search 
With  miserable  task  this  savage  shore! 
O  thou,  who  mountest  so  triumphantly 
In  yonder  Heaven,  beginning  thy  career 
Of  glory,  O  thou  blessed  Sun  !  thy  beams 
Fall  on  me  with  the  same  benignant  light 
Here,  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  world. 
And  blasted  as  I  am  with  infamy, 
As  when  in  better  years  poor  Elinor 
Gased  on  thy  glad  uprise  with  eye  undimm'd 
By  guilt  and  sorrow,  and  the  opening  mom 
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WokQ  her  from  quiet  sleep  to  days  of  peace. 
In  other  occupation  then  1  trod 
The  beach  at  eve ;  and  then,  when  I  beheld 
The  billowB  as  they  rolled  before  the  storm 
Burst  on  the  rock  and  rage,  my  timid  soul 
Shrunk  at  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
And  heaved  a  sigh  for  suffering  mariners;  — 
Ah  !  little  thifiking  I  myself  was  doom*d 
To  tempt  the  perils  of  the  boundless  deep, 
An  outcast,  unbeloved  and  unbewail'd. 

Still  w'dt  thou  haunt  me.  Memory !  still  present 
The  fields  of  England  to  my  exiled  eyes, 
The  joys  which  once  were  mine.    Eyen  now  I  see 
The  lowly,  lovely  dwelling;  even  now 
Behold  the  woodbine  clasping  its  white  walls, 
Where  fearlessly  the  red-breasts  chirp'd  around 
To  ask  their  morning  meal :  and  where  at  eve 
I  loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  rook  sail  by. 
And  hear  his  hollow  tone,  what  time  he  sought 
The  church-yard  elm,  that  with  its  ancient  boughs 
Full-foliaged,  half*conceal'd  the  house  of  God ; 
That  holy  house,  where  I  so  ofl  have  heard 
My  father's  voice  explain  the  wondrous  works 
Of  Heaven  to  sinful  man.    Ah'!  little  deem'd 
His  virtuous  bosom,  that  his  shameless  child 
So  soon  should  spurn  the  lesson, —  sink,  the  slave 
Of  vice  and  Infamy, — the  hireling  prey 
Of  brutal  appetite ; — at  length  worn  out 
With  famine,  and  the  avenging  scourge  of  guilt. 
Should  share  dishonesty, — yet  dread  to  die ! 

Welcome,  ye  savage  lands,  ye  barbarous  climes, 
Where  angry  England  sends  her  outcast  soiis ; 
I  hail  your  joyless  shores !     My  weary  bark, 
Long  tempest-tost  on  Life's  inclement  sea. 
Here  hails  her  haven ;  welcomes  the  drear  scene, 
The  marshy  plain,  the  brier-entangled  wood, 
And  all  the  perils  of  a  world  unknown. 
For  Elinor  has  nothing  new  to  fear 
From  cruel  Fortune;  ail  her  rankling  shafts 
Barb'd  with  disgrace,  and  venom'd  with  disease, 
Have  pierced  my  bosom,  and  the  dart  of  death 
Has  lost  its  terrors  to  a  wretch  like  me. 

Welcome,  ye  marshy  heaths,  ye  pathless  woods, 
Where  the  rude  native  rests  his  wearied  frame 
Beneath  the  sheltering  shade;  where,  when  the 

storm 
Benumbs  his  naked  limbs,  he  flies  to  seek 
The  dripping  shelter.    Welcome,  ye  wild  plains 
Unbroken  by  the  ploug^,  undelved  by  hand 
Of  patient  rustic ;  where  for  lowing  herds, 
And  for  the  music  of  the  bleating  flocks, 
Alone  is  heard  the  kangaroo's  sad  note 
Deepening  in  distance.    Welcome,  wilderness. 
Nature's  domain !  for  here,  as  yet  unknown 
The  comforts  and  the  crimes  of  polish'd  life, 
Nature  benignly  gives  to  all  enough, 
Denies  to  all  a  superfluity. 
What  though  the  garb  of  infamy  I  wear, 
Though  day  by  day  along  the  echoing  beach 
I  gather  wave-worn  shells ;  yet  day  by  day 
I  earn  in  honesty  my  frugal  food. 
And  lay  me  down  at  night  to  calm  repose ; 


No  more  condemned,  the  mercenary  tool 
Of  brutal  lust,  while  heaves  the  indignant  heart 
Abhorrent,  and  self-loathed,  to  fold  my  amu 
Round  the  rank  felon,  and  for  daily  bread 
To  hug  conta^on  to  my  poison'd  breast ! 
On  these  wild  shores  the  saving  hand  of  Grace 
Will  probe  my  secret  soul,  and  cleanse  its  wounds, 
And  fit  the  faithful  penitent  for  Heaven. 

Oxford,  1794. 


U 

HUMPHREY   AND    WILLIAM. 

TiMcYoon. 

HOMPBRXr. 

Sxk'st  thou  not,  William,  that  the  scozehing  sun 
By  this  tiiril  half  his  daily  race  hath  run? 
The  savage  thrusts  his  light  canoe  to  shore. 
And  hurries  homeward  with  his  fishy  store. 
Suppose  we  leave  awhile  this  stubborn  soil. 
To  eat  our  dinner  and  to  rest  from  toil. 

WILLIAM. 

Agreed.    Yon  tree,  whose  purple  gum  bestows 
A  ready  medicine  for  the  sick  man's  woes. 
Forms  with  its  shadowy  boughs  a  cool  retreat 
To  shield  us  from  the  noontide's  sultry  heat. 
Ah,  Humphrey  !  now  upon  old  England's  shore 
The  weary  laborer*s  morning  work  is  o'er. 
The  woo<hnan  there  rests  from  his  measured  stroke. 
Flings  down  his  axe,  and  sits  beneath  the  oak ; 
Savor'd  with  hunger  there  he  eats  his  food. 
There  drinks  the  cooling  streamlet  of  the  wood. 
To  us  no  cooling  streamlet  winds  itS  way, 
No  joys  domestic  crown  for  us  the  day ; 
The  felon's  name,  the  outcast's  garb  we  wear, 
Toil  all  the  day,  and  all  the  night  despair. 

*  HUMPHREY. 

Aye,  William !  laboring  up  the  fiirrow'd  ground, 
I  used  to  love  the  village  clock's  old  sound^ 
Rejoice  to  hear  my  morning  toil  was  done. 
And  trudge  it  homeward  when  the  clock  went  one. 
'Twas  ere  I  tum'd  a  soldier  and  a  sinner ! 
Pshaw !  curse  this  whining  —  let  us  fall  to  dinner. 

,  vruA  I  \.M. 

I  too  have  loved  this  hour,  nor  yet  fi>i^t 
The  household  comforts  of  my  little  cot ; 
For  at  this  hour  my  wife  with  watchful  care 
Was  wont  her  humble  dainties  to  prepare ; 
The  keenest  sauce  by  hunger  was  supplied. 
And  my  poor  children  prattled  at  my  side. 
Methiniks  I  see  the  old  oak  table  spread,      piread  • 
The  clean  white  trencher,  and  the  good   brown 
The  cheese,  my  daily  fare,  which  Mary  made. 
For  Mary  knew  full  well  the  housewife's  trade  ; 
The  jug  of  cider; —  cider  I  could  make ;  <~ 
And  then  the  knives,  —  I  won  'em  at  the  woke. 
Another  has  them  now !    I  toiling  here 
Look  backward  like  a  child,  and  drop  a  tear. 
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BUKTHHST. 

I  lore  a  diflmml  story :  tell  me  thine : 
Meantime,  good  Will,  1*11  listen  as  1  dine : 
I  too,  my  friend,  can  tell  a  piteous  story 
When  1  tomM  hero  how  I  purchased  glory. 

WILLIAM. 

But,  Humphrey,  sure  thou  never  canst  have 
known 
The  comforts  of  a  little  home  thine  own; 
A  home  so  snug,  so  cheerful  too,  is  mine ; 
Twas  always  clean,  and  we  could  make  it  fine. 
For  there  King  Charles's  Golden  Rules  were  seen, 
And  there  —  God  bless  'em  both !  the  King  and 

Queen. 
The  pewter  plates,  our  garnish 'd  chimney's  grace. 
Bo  bright,  that  in  them  you  might  see  your  face ; 
And  oyer  all,*to  frighten  thieves,  was  hung. 
Wen  elean'd,  although  but  seldom  used,  my  gun. 
Ah !  that'damn'd  gun !  I  took  it  down  Obe  mom,  — 
A  desperate  deal  of  harm  they  did  my  com ! 
Oor  testy  Squire,  too,  lored  to  save  the  breed, 
So  oovey  upon  covey  ate  my  seed. 
I  mark'd  the  mischievous  rogues,  and  took  my  aim ; 
I  filed,  they  leU,  and  —  up  the  keeper  came. 
That  cursed  morning  brought  on  my  undoing; 
I  went  to  prison,  and  my  farm  to  ruin. 
Poor Bfary!  for  her  grave  the  pariah  paid ; 
So  tomb-etooe  tells  where  her  remuns  are  laid ! 
My  children  —  my  poor  boys  — 

BUXPRRXT. 

Come !  —  grief  is  dry  — 
Too  to  yoor  dinner ;  —  to  my  story  I. 
For  you,  my  friend,  who  happier  dajrs  have  known, 
And  eaeh  calm  comfort  of  a  home  your  own, 
This  is  bad  living:  I  have  spent  my  life 
In  haidest  toil  and  unavailing  strife. 
And  here,  (from  forest  ambush  safe  at  least,^ 
To  me  thm  scanty  pittance  seems  a  feast. 
f  was  a  plongh*boy  once,  as  free  from  woes 
And  blithesome  as  the  lark  with  whom  I  rose. 
Each  evening  at  return  a  meal  1  found ; 
And  thov^  ny  bed  was  hard,  my  sleep  was  sound. 
One  Whitsuntide,  to  go  to  fair  I  drest, 
Like  a  great  bumpkin,  in  my  Sunday's  best; 
A  primrose  posy  in  my  hat  1  stuck. 
And  to  the  revel  went  to  try  my  luck. 
From  show  to  phow,  froA  booth  to  booth  I  stray. 
See,  staxv,  and  wonder  all  the  live-long  day. 
A  srrgennt  to  the  fair  recruiting  came, 
8kdrd  in  man-catching,  to  beat  op  for  game ; 
Our  booth  he  enter'd,  dhd  sat  down  by  me ;  — 
Mrthinks  «ven  now  th«  very  scene  I  see ! 
Tb^  canvas*  roof,  the  Hogshead's  running  store, 
The  old  lilind  fiddler  silted  next  the  door. 
The  frothy  tankard  pe»ing  to  and  fro, 
And  the  mde  nbble  round  the  poppet-show. 
Th«  »rge«nt  eyed  me  well ;  the  punch-bowl  comes. 
And  aa  we  langh'd  and  drank,  op  straok  the 


Aad  now  hm  gives  a  bumper  to  his  wench ; 
<M  wvre  the  King!  and  then,  God  damn  the 
fVenek! 


Then  tells  the  story  of  his  last  campaign. 
How  many  wounded  and  how  many  akin. 
Flags  flying,  cannons  roaring,  drums  a-beating. 
The  English  marching  on,  the  French  retreating  — 
"  Push  on  —  push  on,  my  lads !  they  fly  before  ye ; 
March  on  to  riches,  happiness,  and  glory  !  '* 
At  first  I  wonder'd,  by  degrees  grew  bolder, 
Then  cried, »» 'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soldier !  " 
"  Aye,  Humphrey ! "  says  the  sergeant,  — <»  that's 

your  name .' 
'Tis  a  fine  thing  to  fight  the  French  for  fame ! 
March  to  the  field,  —  knock  out  a  Mounseer's 

brains. 
And  pick  the  scoundrel's  pocket  for  your  pains. 
Come,  Humphrey,  come !  thou  art  a  lad  of  spirit; 
Rise  to  a  halbert,  as  I  did,  —  by  merit ! 
Wouldst  thou  believe  it  ?  even  I  was  once 
As  thou  art  now,  a  plough-boy  and  a  dunce ; 
But  courage  raised  me  to  my  rank.    How  now, 

boy! 

Shall  Hero  Humphrey  still  be  Numps  the  plough- 
boy  ? 

A  proper-shaped  young  fellow !  tall  and  straight ! 

Why,  thou  wert  made  for  glory !  —  five  feet  eight ! 

The  road  to  riehes  is  the  field  of  fight !  — 

Didst  ever  see  a  guinea  look  so  bright? 

Why,  regimentals,  Numps,  would  give  thee  grace ; 

A  hat  and  feather  would  become  that  face ; 

The  girls  would  crowd  around  thee  to  be  kiss'd !  — 

Dost  love  a  girl  ? "  —  "  Odd  Zounds !  "    I  cried, 

'« I'll  list !  " 
So  pass'd  the  night ;  anon  the  morning  came. 
And  off  I  set  a  volunteer  for  fame. 
"  Back  shoulders,  turn  out  your  toes,  hold  up  your 

head, 
Stand  easy  <"  —  so  I  did  —  till  almost  dead. 
O  how  1  long'd  to  tend  the  plough  again. 
Trudge  up  the  field,  and  whistle  o'er  the  plain. 
When  tired  and  sore,  amid  the  piteous  throng, 
Hungry,  and  cold,  and  wet,  I  limp'd  along, 
And  growing  fainter  as  I  pass'd,  and  colder, 
Cursed  that  ill  hour  when  I  became  a  soldier ! 
In  town  1  found  the  hours  more  gayly  pass. 
And  time  fled  swiftly  with  my  girl  and  glass; 
The  girls    were  wondrous   kind   and   wondrous 

fair; 
They  soon  transferr'd  me  to  the  Doctor's  care ; 
The  Doctor  undertook  to  cure  the  evil. 
And  he  almost  transferr'd  me  to  the  Devil. 
'Twere  tedious  to  relate  the  dismal  story 
Of  fighting,  fasting,  wretchedness,  and  glory. 
At  last  discharged,  to  England's  shores  I  came. 
Paid  for  my  wounds  with  want  instead  of  fame ; 
Found  my  fair  friends,  and  plunder'd  as  they  bade 

me ; 
They  kiss'd  ine,ooaz'd  me,robb'd  me,  andbetray'd 

me. 
Tried  and  condemn'd.  His  Majesty  transports  me; 
And  here  in  peace,  I  thank  him,  he  supports  me. 
So  ends  my  dismal  and  heroic  story ;  "^ 
And  Humphrey  gets  more  good  from  guilt  than 
glory. 

Oxford,  1794. 
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JOHN,   SABiUEL,   AND   RICHARD. 

Time,  Enadng, 

jouir. 

"Tis  a  calm,  pleaont  eyening ;  the  light  fadea  awaj, 
And  the  aon  going  down  haa  done  watch  for  the 

daj. 
1*0  mj  mind  we  Titb  wondrona  well  when  trana- 

ported; 
It  ia  but  to  work,  and  we  muat  be  lupported. 
Fill  the  can,  Dick !    Saccew  here  to  Botany  Bay ! 

RICHARD. 

Sncceaa,  if  yon  will,  —  but  God  lend  me  away ! 

JOHH. 

Ton  lubberly  landamen  don't  know  when  you're 

weU! 
Hadat  thou  known  half  the  hardships  of  which  I 

can  tell! 
The  sailor  has  no  place  of  safety  in  store ; 
From  the  tempest  at  sea,  to  the  press-gang  on  shore ! 
When  Roguery  rules  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 
God  be  thank'd,  in  this  comer  I've  got  a  good  berth. 

SAMUXL. 

Talk  of  hardships!  what  these  are  the  sailor 

don't  know; 
Tis  the  soldier,  my  friend,  that's  acijuainted  with 

woe; 
Long  journeys,  short  halting,  hard  work,  and  small 

To  be  popt  at  like  pigeons  for  sixpence  a  day !  — 
Thank  God  I'm  safe  quarter'd  at  Botany  Bay. 

JOHK. 

Ah !  you  know  but  little :  I'll  wager  a  pot 
I  have  sufier'd  more  evils  than  fell  to  your  lot. 
Come,  we'll  have  it  all  fairly  and  properly  tried, 
Tell  story  for  story,  and  Dick  shall  decide. 

SAMUEL. 

Done. 

JOHK. 

Done.    'Tis  a  wager,  and  I  shall  be  winner ; 
Thou  wilt  go  without  grog,  Sam,  to-morrow  at 
dinner. 

SAMUEL. 

I  was  trapp'd  by  the  Sergeant's  palavering  pre- 
tences, 
He  listed  me  when  I  was  out  of  my  senses ; 
So  I  took  leave  to-day  of  all  care  and  all  sorrow, 
And  was  drill'd  to    repentance  and  reason  to- 
morrow. 

joRir. 

1  would  be  a  sailor,  and  plough  the  wide  ocean. 
But  was  soon  sick  and  sad  with  the  billows'  com- 
motion ; 
Bo  the  boatswain  he  sent  me  alof\  on  the  mast. 
And  nursed  me,  and  bade  me  cry  there,  —  and 
holdfast! 


SAMUEL. 

Afier  marching  all  day,  fiunt  and  hungry  and 

sore,  [mooff 

I  have  lain  down  at  night  on  the  swamps  of  the 

Unshelter'd  and  forced  by  fatigue  to  remain, 

All  chill'd  by  the  wind  and  benumb'd  by  the  rain. 

JOHE. 

I  have  rode  out  the  storm  when  the  billows  beat 

high. 
And  the  red  gleaming  lightnings  flaah*d  through 

the  dark  sky ; 
When  the  tempest  of  night  the  black  sea  overcast, 
Wet  and  weary  I  labor'd,  yet  sung  to  the  blast. 

SAMUEL. 

I  have  march'd,  trumpets  sounding,  drums  beat- 
ing, flags  flying, 

Where  the  music  of  war  drown'd  the  shrieks  of  the 
dying; 

When  the  shots  whizz'd  around  me,  all  dangen 
defied; 

Push'd  on  when  my  comrades  fell  dead  at  my  side ; 

Drove  the  foe  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  away, 

Fought,  con<pier*d,  and  bled,  all  for  sixpence  a-day. 

JOHE. 

And  I  too,  friend  Samuel,  have  heard  the  shots 

rattle! 
But  we  seamen  rejoice  in  the  play  of  the  battle ; 
Though  the  chain  and  the  grape-shot  roll  splintering 

around. 
With  the  blood  of  our  messmates  though  slippery 

the  ground. 
The  fiercer  the  fight,  still  the  fiercer  we  grow  ; 
We  heed  not  our  loss,  so  we  conquer  the  foe  ; 
And  the  hard  battle  won,  if  the  prize  be  not  sunk, 
The  Captain  gets  rich,  and  the  Sailors  get  drunk. 

SAMUEL 

God  help  the  poor  soldier  when  backward  he  goes. 
In  disgraceful  retreat,  through  a  country  of  fbea ! 
No  respite  from  danger  by  day  or  by  night, 
He  is  still  forced  to  fly,  still  o'ertaken  to  fight ; 
Every  step  that  he  takes  he  must  battle  his  way. 
He  must  force  his  hard  meal  from  the  peasant  away : 
No  rest,  and  no  hope,  from  all  succor  afar,  — 
God  forgive  the  poor  soldier  for  going  to  the  war ! 

JOHN. 

But  what  are  these  dangers  to  those  1  have  past. 
When  the  dark  billows  roar'd  to  the  roar  of  the 

blast ; 
When  we  work'd  at  the  pumps,  worn  with  labor 

and  weak, 
And  with  dread  still  beheld  the  increase  of  the  leak  ? 
Sometimes  as  we  rose  on  the  wave  could  our  sight. 
From  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  catch  the  light-house 'a 

light ; 
In  vain  to  the  beach  to  assist  us  they  press  ; 
We  fire  faster  and  faster  our  guns  of  distress  ; 
Still  with  rage  unabating  the  wind  and   -vv&ves 

roar;  — 
How  the  giddy  wreck  reels,  as  the  billows  burst  o*er  * 
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Leapfieap ;  for  she  yawns,  for  she  ainka  in  the  ware ! 
Cftll  on  God  to  preserve — for  God  only  can  save ! 

SAMUEL 

There's  an  end  of  all  troubles,  however,  at  last ! 
And  when  1  in  the  wagon  of  wounded  was  cast. 
When   my    wounds  with  the  chilly  night-wind 

smarted  sore, 
And  I  thought  of  the  friends  I  should  never  see 

mure, 
No  hand  to  relieve,  scarce  a  morsel  of  bread, 
5ick  al  heart  1  have  envied  the  peace  of  the  dead. 
Lell  to  rot  in  a  jail,  till  by  treaty  set  free. 
Old  England's  white  ciiSk  with  what  joy  did  I  see  ! 
1  had  gain'd  enough  glory,  some  wounds,  but  no 

good, 
And  was  tum'd  on  the  public  to  shift  how  I  could. 
When  I  think  what  I've  suffered,  and  where  I  am 

now, 
1  curse  htm  who  snared  me  away  from  the  plough. 

JOHN. 

When  I  was  discharged,  I  went  home  to  my  wife, 
There  in  comfort  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 
My  wife  was  industrious ;  we  eam'd  what  we  spent, 
And  though  little  we  had,  were  with  little  content ; 
And  whenever  I  listened  and  heard  the  wind  roar, 
I  bless'd  God  for  my  little  snug  cabin  on  shore. 
At  midnight  they  seized  me,  they  dragg'd  me  away. 
They  wounded  me  sore  when  I  would  not  obey, 
And  beeaose  for  my  country  I'd  ventured  my  life, 
1  was  dragg'd  like  a  thief  firom  my  home  and  my 

wife. 
Then  the  ftir  wind  of  fortune  chopt  round  in  my  face, 
And  want  at  length  drove  me  to  guilt  and  disgrace. 
Batall's  On  the  best ;  —  on  the  world's  wide  sea  cast, 
1  am  havcn'd  tn  peace  in  this  comer  at  last. 

SAMUKL. 

Come,  Dick  !  we  have  done  —  and  for  judgment 
we  call. 

RICHARD.  o** 

And  io  lailh  I  can  give  you  no  judgment  at  all. 
Bat  that  as  you're  now  settled,  and  safe  from  foul 

weather, 
YoQ  drink  tip  your  grog,  and  be  merry  together. 

Oxford,  17H. 


IV. 


FREDERIC. 

TiHB,  Mght.    ScxKX,  T%e  Woods. 

WtraiiE  ahall  I  torn  me  ?  whither  shall  I  bend 
M  J  w««r7  way  i  thus  worn  with  toil  and  faint, 
I  low  ihrougb  the  thorny  mazes  of  this  wood 
Attain  my  distant  dwelling?    That  deep  cry 
Thai  echoes  through  the  forest,  seems  to  sound 
My  parting  knell :  it  is  the  midnight  howl 
Of  kangi7  monsters  prowling  for  their  prey ! 
Again  *  O  save  me  —  save  me,  gracious  Heaven ! 
J  am  not  fit  to  die ! 


Thou  coward  wretch. 
Why  palpitates  thy  heart.'  why  shake  thy  limbs 
Beneath  their  palsied  burden  ?    Is  there  aught 
So  lovely  in  existence  ?  wouldst  thou  drain 
Even  to  its  dregs  the  bitter  draught  of  life  ? 
Stamp'd  with  the  brand  of  Vice  and  Infamy, 
Why  should  the  felon  Frederic  shrink  from  Death  ? 

Death !  Where  the  magic  in  that  empty  name 
That  chills  my  inmost  heart  ?  Why  at  the  thought 
Starts  the  cold  dew  of  fear  on  every  limb  ? 
There  are  no  terrors  to  surround  the  Grave, 
When  the  calm  Mind  collected  in  itself 
Surveys  that  narrow  house  :  the  ghastly  train 
That  haunt  the  midnight  of  delirious  Guilt 
Then  vanish  :  in  that  home  of  endless  rest 
All  sorrows  cease !  — Would  I  might  slumber  there ! 

Why  then  this  panting  of  tlie  fearful  heart  ? 
This  miser  love  of  life,  that  dreads  to  lose 
Its  cherish'd  torment :     Shall  a  man  diseased 
Yield  up  his  members  to  the  surgeon's  knife. 
Doubtful  of  succor,  but  to  rid  his  frame 
Of  fleshly  anguish ;  and  the  coward  wretch. 
Whose  ulcerated  soul  can  know  no  help. 
Shrink  from  the  best  Physician's  certain  aid  ? 
Oh,  it  were  better  far  to  lie  me  down 
Here  on  this  cold,  damp  earth,  till  some  wild  beast 
Seize  on  his  willing  victim. 

If  to  die 
Were  all,  'twere  sweet  indeed  to  rest  my  head 
On  the  cold  clod,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  Death 
Bat  if  the  Archangel's  trump  at  the  last  hour 
Startle  the  ear  of  Death,  and  wake  the  soul 
To  frenzy .'  —  Dreams  of  infancy ;  fit  tales 
For  garrulous  beldames  to  affrighten  babes  ! 
What  if  I  warr'd  upon  the  world .'  the  world 
Had  wrong'd  me  first :  I  had  endured  the  ills 
Of  hard  injustice ;  all  this  goodly  earth 
Was  but  to  me  one  wide  waste  wilderness ; 
I  had  no  share  in  Nature's  patrimony  ; 
Blasted  were  all  my  morning  hopes  of  youth. 
Dark  Disappointment  followed  on  my  ways. 
Care  was  my  bosom  inmate.  Penury 
Gnaw'd  at  my  heart.    Eternal  One,  thou  know'st 
How  that  poor  heart,  even  in  the  bitter  hour 
Of  lewdest  revelry  has  inly  yearn 'd 
For  peace. 

My  Father !  I  will  call  on  thee. 
Pour  to  thy  mercy-seat  my  earnest  prayer. 
And  wait  thy  righteous  will,  resign'd  of  soul. 
O  thought  of  comfort !  how  the  afflicted  heart. 
Tired  with  the  tempest  of  its  passions,  rests 
On  you  with  holy  hope !     The  hollow  howl 
Of  yonder  harmless  tenant  of  the  woods 
Comes  with  no  terror  to  the  sober'd  sense. 
If  I  have  sinned  against  mankind,  on  them 
Be  that  past  sin ;  they  made  me  what  I  was. 
In  these  extremest  climes  Want  can  no  more 
Urge  me  to  deeds  of  darkness,  and  at  length 
Here  I  may  rest.     What  tliough  my  hut  be  poor — 
The  rains  descend  not  through  its  bumble  roof:  — 
Would  I  were  there  again !     The  night  is  cold ; 
And  what  if  in  my  wanderings  1  should  rouse 
The  savage  from  his  thicket ! 
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Hark!  the^nn! 
And  k>,  the  fire  of  safety  1    I  shall  reach 
Mj  little  hat  again !  again  bjr  toil 
Force  from  the  atuhbom  earth  my  smrtenanoe, 
And  quick-ear *d  Gatlt  will  never  start  alarm'd 
Amid  the  well-eam'd  meaL    This  felon's  garb — 
Will  it  not  shield  me  from  the  winds  of  Heayen? 
And  what  coold  pnrple  more  ?    O  strengthen  me, 
Eternal  One,  in  this  aerener  state ! 
Cleanse  thou  mine  heart,  so  Penitence  and  Faith 
Shall  heal  my  soul,  and  my  last  days  be  peace. 

Oxford,  17M. 


SONNETS. 


I. 

Go,  Valentine,  and  tell  that  loyely  Maid 
Whom  fancy  still  will  portray  to  my  sight, 
How  here  I  linger  in  this  BuUen  shade, 
This  dreary  gloom  of  dull,  monastic  night; 
Say,  that  from  every  joy  of  life  remote 
At  evening's  closing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 
Listening  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note, 
Who  pours  like  me  her  solitary  song ; 
Say,  Uiat  her  absence  calb  the  sorrowing  sigh ; 
Say,  that  of  all  her  charms  I  love  to  speak, 
In  fancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye. 
In  fancy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek. 
Court  the  lone  hour  when  silence  stills  the  grove, 
And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love. 
1794. 


n. 

Think,  Valentine,  as  speeding  on  thy  way 
Homeward  thou  hastest  light  of  heart  along, 
If  heavily  creep  on  one  little  day 
The  medley  crew  of  travellers  among, 
Think  on  thine  absent  friend ;  reflect  that  here 
On  liie's  sad  journey  comfortless  he  roves, 
Remote  from  every  scene  his  heart  holds  dear. 
From  him  he  values,  and  from  her  he  loves. 
And  when,  disgusted  with  the  vain  and  dull. 
Whom  chance  companions  of  thy  way  may  doom, 
Thy  mind,  of  each  domestic  comfort  full, 
Turns  to  itself  and  meditates  on  home. 
Ah,  think  what  cares  must  ache  within  his  breast. 
Who  loathes  the  road,  yet  tees  no  home  of  rest. 

1794. 

♦ 

III. 

Nut  to  thee,  Bedford,  mournful  is  the  tale 
Of  days  departed.    Time  in  his  career 
Arraigns  not  thee  that  the  neglected  year 
I  latli  past  unheeded  onward.    To  the  vale 
Of  years  thou  joumeyest;  may  the  future  road 
Be  pleasant  as  the  past ;  and  on  my  friend 
Friendship  and  Love,  best  blessings,  still  attend, 
Till  i\ill  of  days  he  reach  the  calm  abode 
Where  Nature  slumbers.    Lovely  is  the  age 


Of  viitoe  :  with  sock  levefence  we  behold 
The  sUv<»-  hairs,  as  aome  gimy  oak  grown  old 
That  whilome  mock'd  the  rushing  tempest*s  ragei 
Now  like  a  monnment  of  strength  decay 'd,  [shade. 
With  rarely-sprinkled  leaves  castinf  a.  trembling 
1794w 


rV.    COBSTOV. 

As  thus  I  stand  beside  the  murmuring  stream, 
And  watch  its  cunent,  memofy  here  poitrays 
Scenes  faintly  form'd  of  half-forgotten  days, 
Like  far-oflf  woodlands  by  the  moon's  bright  beam 
Dimly  descried,  but  lovely.    I  have  worn 
Amid  these  haunts  the  bnvy  hours  away. 
When  childhood  idled  through  the  Sabbath-day; 
Risen  to  my  tasks  at  winter*s  earliest  mom; 
And  when  the  summer  twilight  darken'd  here. 
Thinking  of  home,  and  all  of  heart  forlorn. 
Have  sigh'd  and  shed  in  secret  many  a  tear. 
Dream-like  and  indistinct  thoee  days  appear. 
As  the  faint  sounds  of  this  low  brooklet,  borne 
Upon  the  breeze,  reach  fitfully  the  ear. 
1794. 

V.  Thk  Evxhihg  Raiitbow. 
Mild  arch  of  promise,  on  the  evening  sky 
Thou  shinest  &ir  with  many  a  lovely  ray 
Each  in  the  other  melting.    Much  mine  eye 
Delights  to  linger  on  thee ;  for  the  day. 
Changeful  and  many-weather'd,  seemed  to  smile, 
Flashing  brief  splendor  through  the  clouds  awhile. 
Which  deepcn'd  dark  anon  and  fell  in  rain ; 
But  pleasant  is  it  now  to  pause,  and  view 
Thy  various  tints  of  frail  and  watery  hue. 
And  think  the  storm  shall  not  retum  again. 
Such  is  the  smile  that  Piety  bestows 
On  the  good  man's  pale  cheek,  when  he,  in  peaoe 
Departing  gently  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Anticipates  the  world  where  sorrowa  oease. 

1794. 

VL 
With  many  a  weary  step,  at  length  I  gain 
Thy  summit,  Lansdown ;  and  the  cool  breeze  playa 
Gratefully  round  my  brow,  as  hence  I  gaze 
Back  on  the  fair  expanse  of  yonder  plain. 
'Twos  a  long  way  and  tedious ;  to  the  eye 
Though  fair  the  extended  vale,  and  fair  to  view 
The  autumnal  leaves  of  many  a  faded  hue. 
That  eddy  in  the  wild  gust  moaning  by. 
Even  so  it  fared  with  life :  in  discontent 
Restless  through  Fortune's  mingled  scenes  I  went, 
Tet  wept  to  think  they  would  retum  no  more. 
But  cease,  fond  heart,  in  such  sad  thoughts  to  roaxn ; 
For  surely  thou  ere  long  shalt  reach  thy  home ; 
And  pleasant  is  the  way  that  lies  before. 

1794. 

Vll. 

Fair  is  the  rising  mom  when  o*er  the  sky 
The  orient  sun  expands  his  roseate  ray, 
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And  lordj  to  the  musing  poet's  eye 
FUes  the  soft  fmdiance  of  departing  day; 
Bat  &fTer  »  the  smile  of  one  we  love, 
Than  aU  the  acenea  in  Nature'a  ample  away, 
And  aweeter  than  the  music  of  the  grore, 
The  voice  th&t  bids  ua  welcome.    Such  delight, 
£oiTH !  is  mine,  escaping  to  thy  sight 
From  the  cold  convene  of  the  indifferent  throng 
Too  swiftly  then  toward  the  silent  night, 
Ye  hours  of  happiness,  ye  speed  along. 
Whilst  I,  from  aJ]  the  world'a  dull  cares  apart, 
Pour  out  the  feelings  of  my  barden*d  heart. 
ITW. 


VIII. 

Ho'w  darkly  o*er  yon  far-off  mountain  frovms 
The  gather'd  tempest !  from  that  lurid  cloud 
The  deep*votced  thunders  roll,  awful  and  loud, 
Though  distant;  while  upon  the  misty  downs 
Fast  falls  in  shadowy  streaks  the  pelting  rain. 
I  never  saw  so  terrible  a  storm ! 
Perhaps  some  way-worn  traveller  in  vain 
Wraps  his  thin  raiment  round  his  ahivering  form, 
Cold  even  as  hope  within  him.    I  the  while 
Pause  here  in  sadness,  though  the  sun-beams  smile 
Cheerily  round  me.    Ah !  that  thus  my  lot 
Might  be  with  Peace  and  Solitude  assigned. 
Where  I  might  from  some  little  quiet  cot 
^gh  lor  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  mankind. 


IX. 

0  TooD  sweet  Lark,  who,  in  the  heaven  so  high 
Twinkling  thy  wings,  dost  sing  so  joyfully, 

1  watch  thee  soaring  with  a  deep  delight; 
And  when  at  last  I  turn  mine  aching  eye 
That  lags  below  thee  in  the  Infinite, 
8tUl  in  my  heart  receive  thy  melody. 

O  thou  sweet  Ldtfk,  that  I  had  wings  Kke  thee ! 
Not  lor  the  joy  it  were  in  yon  blue  light 
Upward  to  mount,  and  from  my  heavenly  height 
Gase  on  the  creeping  multitude  below ; 
But  that  I  soon  would  wing  my  eager  flight 
To  that  loved  home  where  Fancy  even  now 
Halb  fled,  and  Hope  looks  onward  through  a  tear, 
Cooatiiig  the  weary  hours  that  hold  her  here. 

iise. 


*Tis  to  deceiTe,  and  he  who  knows  ye  best. 
When  most  ye  promise,  ever  most  must  doubt. 
Wettbury,  1799. 

♦ 

XI. 
Beware  a  speedy  friend,  the  Arabian  said. 
And  wisely  was  it  he  advised  distrust : 
The  flower  that  blossoms  earliest  fades  the  first. 
Look  at  yon  Oak  that  lifts  its  stately  head. 
And  dallies  with  the  autumnal  storm,  whose  rage 
Tempests  the  great  sea-waves ;  slowly  it  rose. 
Slowly  its  strength  increased  through  many  on  age, 
And  timidly  did  its  light  leaves  disclose. 
As  doubtful  of  the  spring,  their  palest  green. 
They  to  the  summer  cautiously  expand. 
And  by  the  warmer  sun  and  season  bland 
Matured,  their  foliage  in  the  grove  is  seen, 
When  the  bare  forest  by  the  wintry  blast 
Is  swept,  still  lingering  on  the  boughs  the  last. 
1798. 


X. 

Tnov  Tmgerest,  Spring!  still  wintry  is  the  scene; 
The  fields  their  dead  and  sapless  russet  wear ; 
Scarce  doth  the  glossy  celandine  appear 
Starring  the  sunny  bank,  or  early  green 
The  elder  yet  its  circung  tufbi  put  forth. 
The  sparmw  tenants  still  the  eaves-built  nest 
Where  we  should  see  our  martin's  snowy  breasi 
Oft  darting  out.    The  blasts  from  the  bleak  north, 
An4  from  the  keener  east,  still  frequent  blow. 
Swret  Spring,  thou  lingercst ;  and  it  should  be  so,  — 
Lale  let  the  fields  and  gardens  blossom  out ! 
Like  nan  when  most  with  smiles  thy  face  is  drest. 


XII.  To  A  Goose. 
If  thou  didst  feed  on  western  plains  of  yore ; 
Or  waddle  wide  with  flat  and  flabby  feet 
Over  some  Cambrian  mountain's  plashy  moor; 
Or  find  in  farmer's  yard  a  safe  retreat 
From  gypsy  thieves,  and  foxes  sly  and  fleet; 
If  thy  gray  quills,  by  lawyer  guided,  trax^e 
Deeda  big  with  ruin  to  some  wretched  race. 
Or  love-sick  poet's  sonnet,  sad  and  sweet, 
Wailing  the  rigor  of  his  lady  fair ; 
Or  if,  the  drudge  of  housemaid's  daily  toil. 
Cobwebs  and  dust  thy  pinions  white  besoil, 
Departed  Goose !  1  neither  know  nor  care. 
But  this  I  know,  that  we  pronounced  thee  fine, 
Season'd  with  sage  and  onions,  and  port  wine. 
London,  1798. 


XIII. 
I  MARVEL  not,  O  Sun !  that  unto  thee 
In  adoration  man  should  bow  the  knee, 
And  pour  his  prayers  of  mingled  awe  and  love ; 
For  like  a  Grod  thou  art,  and  on  thy  way 
Of  glory  sheddest,  with  benignant  ray. 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  joyance  from  above. 
No  longer  let  these  mists  thy  radiance  shroud, 
These  cold,  raw  mists,  that  chill  the  comfortless  day. 
But  shed  thy  splendor  through  the  opening  cloud. 
And  cheer  the  earth  once  more .  The  languid  flowers 
Lie  scentless,  beaten  down  with  heavy  rain ; 
Earth  asks  thy  presence,  saturate  with  showers ; 
O  Lord  of  Light !  put  forth  thy  beams  again, 
For  damp  and  cheerless  are  the  gloomy  hours. 
Westbury,  1798. 

XIV. 

Fair  be  thy  fortunes  in  the  distant  land, 
Companion  of  my  earlier  years  and  friend ! 
Go  to  the  Eastern  world,  and  may  the  hand 
Of  Heaven  its  blessing  on  thy  labor  send. 
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SONNETS. 


And  may  I,  if  we  ever  more  should  meet, 
See  thee  with  affluence  to  thj  native  shore 
Retum'd ;  —  1  need  not  pray  that  1  may  greet 
The  same  untainted  goodness  as  before. 
Long  yeai's  must  intervene  before  that  day  ; 
And  what  the  changes  Heaven  to  each  may  send. 
It  boots  not  now  to  bode :  O  early  friend  ! 
Assured,  no  distance  e'er  can  wear  away 
Esteem  long  rooted,  and  no  change  remove 
The  dear  remembrance  of  the  friend  we  love. 

1798. 


XV. 

A  WRINKLED,  crabbed  man  they  picture  thee, 
Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as  gray 
As  the  long  moss  upon  the  applc-tree ; 
Blue-lipt,  an  ice-drop  at  thy  sharp,  blue  nose, 
Close  muffled  up,  and  on  thy  dreary  way, 
Plodding  alone  through  sleet  and  drilling  snows. 
They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the  high-heapt 

hearth, 
Old  Winter !  seated  in  thy  great  arm'd  chair, 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christmas  mirth; 
Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  declare 
Some  merry  jest,  or  tale  of  murder  dire, 
Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs  the  night, 
Pausing  at  times  to  rouse  the  mouldering  fire, 
Or  taste  the  old  October  brown  and  bright. 

Westbury,  1799. 


XVL 

PoRLocK,  thy  verdant  vale  so  fair  to  sight, 

Thy  lofty  hills  which  fern  and  fiirze  embrown, 

The  waters  that  roll  musically  down 

Thy  woody  glens,  the  traveller  with  delight 

Recalls  to  memory,  and  tlic  channel  gray 

Circling  its  surges  in  tliy  level  bay. 

Porlock,  I  also  shall  forget  thee  not, 

Here  by  the  unwelcome  summer  rain  confined ; 

But  often  shall  hereafter  call  to  mind 

How  here,  a  patient  prisoner,  'twas  my  lot 

To  wear  the  lonely,  lingering  close  of  day, 

Making  my  Sonnet  by  the  alehouse  fire. 

Whilst  Idleness  and  Solitude  inspire 

Dull  rhymes  to  pass  the  duller  hours  away. 

August  0,  1799. 


XVII. 

Stately  yon  vessel  sails  adown  the  tide, 
To  some  far  distant  land  adventurous  bound; 
The  sailors*  busy  cries  from  side  to  side, 
Pealing  among  the  echoing  rocks,  resound : 
A  patient,  thoughtless,  much-enduring  band. 
Joyful  they  enter  on  their  ocean  way. 
With  shouts  exulting  leave  their  native  land, 
And  know  no  care  beyond  the  present  day. 
But  is  there  no  poor  mourner  left  behind, 


Who  sorrows  for  a  child  or  husband  there  ? 
Who  at  the  howling  of  the  midnight  wind 
Will  wake  and  tremble  in  her  boding  prayer  ? 
So  may  her  voice  be  heard,  and  Heaven  be  kind! 
Go,  gallant  Ship,  and  be  thy  fortune  fiur ! 

Wuthunff  1799. 


XVIH. 
O  God  !  have  mercy  in  this  dreadful  hour 
On  the  poor  mariner !  in  comfort  here 
Safe  shelter'd  as  I  am,  1  almost  foar 
The  blast  that  rages  with  resistless  power. 
What  were  it  now  to  toss  upon  the  waves. 
The  madden'd  waves,  and  know  no  succor  near, 
The  howling  of  the  storm  alone  to  hear, 
And  the  wild  sea  that  to  the  tempest  raves ; 
To  gaze  amid  the  horrors  of  the  night. 
And  only  see  the  billow's  gleaming  light; 
Then  in  the  dread  of  death  to  think  of  her 
Who,  as  she  listens  sleepless  to  the  gale, 
Puts  up  a  silent  prayer  and  waxes  pale  ?  — 
O  God !  have  mercy  on  the  mariner ! 

Westbury,  1799. 


XIX. 

She  comes  majestic  with  her  swelling  sails, 
The  gallant  Ship ;  along  her  watery  way 
Hotneward  slie  drives  before  the  favoring  gales ; 
Now  flirting  at  their  length  the  streamers  play, 
And  now  they  ripple  with  the  ruffling  breeze. 
Hark  to  the  sailors*  shouts !  tlie  rocks  rebound, 
Thundering  in  echoes  to  the  joyful  sound. 
Long  have  they  voyaged  o'er  the  distant  seas ; 
And  what  a  heart-delight  they  feel  at  last. 
So  many  toils,  so  many  dangers  past, 
To  view  the  port  desired,  he  only  knows 
Who  on  the  stormy  deep  for  many  a  day 
Hath  tost,  aweary  of  his  watery  way, 
And  watch 'd,  all  anxious,  every  wind  that  blows. 

Westbury,  1799. 


XX. 

Farewell  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now, 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day ; 
And  thou,  fair  eminence,  upon  whose  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray, 
Farewell !  These  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  western  sun  beyond  the  farthest  height, 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light. 
No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew, 
Cool  and  delightful,  here  shall  bathe  my  head, 
As  from  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean, 
Listening,  the  while  I  watch  the  placid  scene. 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell,  dear  homa !  where  many  a  day  has  past 
In  joys  whose  loved  remembrance  long  shall  last 

Westbury,  1799. 
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How  many  a  day, 
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iKrniofv. 
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iae tiger'i tiiU-aged fury.    Mexicans, 

He  sent  to  bid  me  wear  a  woman's  robe ;  — 

When  was  the  day  that  ever  1  look'd  back 
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SAPPHO. 


bc£iiE.     7%«  Promontory  of  Leueadia. 

This  is  the  spot :  —  'tis  here,  tnditioii  says. 

That  hopeless  Love  from  this  high,  towering  rock 

Iieaps  lieadlong  to  obliTion  or  to  death. 

Oh,  'tis  a  giddy  height !  my  dizzy  head 

Swims  at  the  precipice !  —  'tis  death  to  fall ! 

Lie  still,  tliou  coward  heart !  this  is  no  time 
To  ihake  with  thy  strong  throbs  the  frame  con- 
vulsed. 
To  die, — to  be  at  rest,  —  oh,  pleasant  thought ! 
Perchance  to  leap  and  live ;  the  soul  all  still, 
And  the  wild  tempest  of  the  passions  husht 
Id  one  deep  calm ;  the  heart,  no  more  diseased 
By  the  quick  ague  fits  of  hope  and  fear, 
Quietly  cold ! 

Presiding  Powers,  look  down ! 
In  vain  to  you  I  pour'd  my  earnest  prayers, 
In  Tain  I  sung  your  praises :  chiefly  thou, 
Venas !  ungrateful  Goddess,  whom  my  lyre 
Hymn'd  with  such  fall  devotion.    Lesbian  groves, 
Wrtaesfl  how  often,  at  the  languid  hour 
Of  rammer  twilight,  to  the  melting  song 
Vc  gave  your  choral  echoes !  Grecian  maids. 
Who  hear  witli  downcast  look  and  flushing  cheek, 
That  lay  of  love,  bear  witness !  and  ye  youths, 
^Vho  hang  enraptured  on  the  impassion 'd  strain, 
Gazing  with  eloquent  eye,  even  till  the  heart 
Sinks  in  the  deep  delirium !    And  ye,  too. 
Ages  unborn !  bear  witness  ye,  how  hard 
Her  late  who  hymn'd  the  votive  hymn  in  vain ! 
Ungrateful  Goddess !  I  have  hung  my  lute 
la  yonder  holy  pile ;  my  hand  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  melodies  that  faird  to  move 
Obdurate  Phaon !  — yet  when  rumor  tells 
How,  from  Leocadia,  Sappho  cast  herself, 
A  self-dc voted  victim, — he  may  melt 
Too  late  in  pity,  obstinate  to  love. 

Oh !  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis ! 
Whom,*  self-conceiving  in  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Chaos,  blackest  Night  long  laboring  bore, 
W^hca  the  stem  Destinies,  her  elder  brood,    [birth 
And  shapeless  Death,  f^om  that  more  monstrous 
ijeapt  shuddering :  Haunt  his  slumbers,  Nemesis  I 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart. 
Till,  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandon *d  wretch. 
He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfathom'd  deep 
To  hide  him  from  thy  fury. 

How  the  sea 
Far  distant  glitters  as  the  sun-beams  smile. 
And  gayiy  wanton  o*er  its  heaving  breast ! 
Phislnui  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 
His  Totary*s  sorrows.     God  of  Day,  shine  on !  — 
By  man  de«|Msed,  forsaken  by  the  Gods, 
i  sttpplfcate  no  more. 

*  l>t  7iirt  ffv«|iffcitfa  ^<a  rtn  NTH  iptg€»rri.  ~  Hsiioo. 
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How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos !  in  thy  secret  streams 
Dehghted  have  1  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screen'd  by  the  o'erarching  grove's    delightful 

shade. 
And  pillow 'd  on  the  waters !    Now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose. 

Tremendous  height ! 
Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.    Hark !  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  call'd 
Its  long- reluctant  victim !    I  will  come !  — 
One  leap,  and  all  is  over !     The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm, 
Welcome  alike  to  me.    Away,  vain  fears ! 
Phaon  is  cold,  and  why  should  Sappho  live  ? 
Phaon  is  cold,  or  with  some  fairer  one  — 
Thought  worse  than  death ! 

She  throws  herself  from  the  precqnce. 
Oxford,  1793. 


XIMALPOCA. 


The  story  of  this  Mexican  Kin;  is  related  by  Torqnemada  in 
his  Monarqaia  Indiana^  1.  ii.  e.  38,  and  by  the  Abate  Clavi- 
gcro,  Storia  ^Btiea  del  MessiMf  t.  i.  1.  iii.  p.  199.  The  sac- 
rillce  was  not  completed  j  a  force  scot  by  his  enemy  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  ;  he  was  carried  off  cap- 
tive, and  destroyed  himself  in  prison. 


Scene.  The  Temple  ofMexttli, 

Subjects  !    friends !   children !    I  may  call  yon 

children, 
For  I  have  ever  borne  a  father's  love 
Towards  you ;  it  is  thirteen  years  since  first 
You  saw  me  in  the  robes  of  royalty,  — 
Since  here  the  multitudes  of  Mexico 
Hail'd  me  their  King:  I  thank  you,  friends,  that  now, 
In  equal  numbers  and  with  equal  love. 
You  come  to  grace  my  death. 

For  thirteen  years 
What  I  have  been,  ye  know ;  tliat  with  all  care. 
That  with  all  justness  and  all  gentleness, 
Seeking  your  weal,  I  govern 'd.     Is  there  one 
Whom  I  have  injured?  one  whose  just  redress 
1  have  denied,  or  baiBcd  by  delay  ? 
Let  him  come  forth,  that  so  no  evil  tongue 
Speak  shame  of  me  hereafter.     O  my  people, 
Not  by  my  sins  have  I  drawn  down  upon  me 
The  wrath  of  Heaven. 

The  wrath  is  heavy  on  me ! 
Heavy !  a  burden  more  than  I  can  bear ! 
1  have  endured  contempt,  insult,  and  wrongs 
From  that  Acolhuan  tyrant.     Should  I  seek 
Revenge?    Alas,  my  people,  we  are  few, — 
Feeble  our  growing  state ;  it  hath  not  yet 
Rooted  itself  to  bear  the  hurricane ; 
It  is  the  lion- cub  that  tempts  not  yet 
The  tiger's  full-aged  fury.    Mexicans, 
He  sent  to  bid  me  wear  a  woman's  robe  ;>» 
When  was  the  day  that  ever  I  look'd  back 


In  battle  ?    Mexicans,  the  wife  I  loved, 

To  faith  and  friendship  trosted,  in  despite 

Of  me,  of  Heaven,  he  seized,  and  spttm'd  her  back 

Polluted !  —  Coward  villain !  and  he  lurks 

Behind  his  armies  and  his  multitudes^ 

And  mocks  my  idle  wrath!  —  It  is  not  fit — 

It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  live !  — 

Live !  and  deserve  to  be  the  finger-mark 

Of  sUve^ontempt !  —  His  blood  I  cannot  reach. 

But  in  my  own  all  stains  may  be  effaced ; 

It  shall  blot  out  the  marks  of  infamy, 

And  when  the  warriors  of  the  days  to  come 

Tell  of  Ximalpoca,  it  shall  be  said 

He  died  the  brave  man's  death ! 

Not  of  the  God 
Unworthy,  do  I  seek  his  altar  thus, 
A  voluntary  victim.    And  perchance 
The  sacrifice  of  life  may  profit  ye. 
My  people,  though  all  living  efforta  fail'd 
By  fortime,  not  by  fault. 

Cease  your  lament ! 
And  if  your  ill-doom'd  King  deserved  your  love, 
Say  of  him  to  your  children,  he  wss  one 
Who  bravely  bore  misfortune ;  who,  when  life 
Became  dishonor,  shook  his  body  off. 
And  join'd  the  spirits  of  the  heroes  dead. 
Yes !  not  in  Miclanteuctli's  dark  abode 
With  cowards  shall  your  King  receive  his  doom: 
Not  in  the  icy  caverns  of  the  North 
Suffer  through  endless  ages.    He  shall  join 
The  Spirits  of  the  brave,  with  them  at  mom 
Shall  issue  from  the  eastern  gate  of  Heaven, 
And  follow  through  his  fields  of  light  the  Sun ; 
With  them  shall  raise  the  song  and  weave  the 

dance ; 
Sport  in  the  stream  of  splendor ;  company 
Down  to  the  western  palace  of  his  rest 
The  Prince  of  Glory ;  and  with  equal  eye 
Endure  his  centred  radiance.    Not  of  you 
Forgetful,  O  my  people,  even  then ; 
But  often  in  the  amber  cloud  of  noon 
Diffused,  will  I  overspread  your  summer  fields. 
And  on  the  freshened  maize  and  brightening  meads 
Shower  plenty. 

Spirits  of  my  valiant  Sires, 
I  come !  Mexitli,  never  at  thy  shrine 
Flow'd  braver  blood ;  never  a  nobler  heart 
Steam'd  up  to  thee  its  life !     Priests  of  the  God, 
Perform  your  office ! 

Wuthury,  1798. 


dit :  quod  «jiu  factmn  Taris  pro  eujiuqae  ingeoio  Mttceep- 
torn,  ac  perioile  «eciaonibiia  eolobratom.         Bocraxas. 


THE  WIFE  OF  FERGUS. 


Fer|Uilu«  3.  periit  veneno  ab  uxora  dato.  Alii  icrtbunt  euro 
\kM>t  •»!»  ©xprobra«i«l  ei  roatrimonii  contemptuin  el  pclli- 
f UW  If*|S*i  i»«»»iw*  qulpquam  profociMCt,  tandem  noctu  dor- 
Mivutam  nb  ra  strnnKulnium.  Quvttione  de  morte  ejus 
fe^bitli  cum  umirorum  pluriml  iniimularentar,  nee  quwquam 
«•  in  ftavUiiiml*  quU)«m  tormentli  quisquHRi  futeretur, 
■ittH«r«  aU*M)ttl  (brooi,  tot  inuoxinrum  capitum  miscrttt,  in 
uitt\iWM  jMoiHtMU,  act  •  tuperiore  luoo  caKlem  a  ac  factum 
^^,l^.^,.y^  ^  ^  Mibrtum  auporMMt,  pectui  eoltro  tramfo- 


ScEiTE.  The  Palace  Court,     The  QHSsn  speaking 
firomthe  BatdemadM. 

Ceask  — cease  your  torments !  spare  the  sufferers ! 
Scotchmen,  not  theirs  the  deed; — the  crime  was 

mine. 
Mine  is  the  glory. 

Idle  threats !  I  stand 
Secure.    All  access  to  these  battlements 
Is  barr'd  beyond  your  sudden  strength  to  force ; 
And  lo !  the  dagger  by  which  Fergus  died  ! 

Shame  on  ye,  Scotchmen,  that  a  woman's  hand 
Was  left  to  do  this  deed !     Shame  on  ye,  Thanes, 
Who  wiUi  slave-patience  have  so  long  endured 
The  wrongs  and  insolence  of  tyranny ! 
Cowardly  race !— that  not  a  husband's  sword 
Smote  that  adtilterous  King !  that  not  a  wife 
Revenged  her  own  pollution  ;  in  his  blood 
Wash*d  herself  pure,  and  for  the  sin  compeird 
Atoned  by  righteous  murder !  —  O  my  God ! 
Of  what  beast-matter  hast  thou  moulded  them 
To  bear  with  wrongs  like  these  ?  There  was  a  time 
When  if  the  Bard  had  feign'd  you  soch  a  tale. 
Tour  eyes  had  throbb'd  with  anger,  and  your  hand, 
In  honest  instinct  would  have  grasp'd  the  sword. 

0  miserable  men,  who  have  disgraced 

Your  fiithers,  whom  your  sons  must  blush  to  name ! 

Ay, — ye  can  threaten  me !  ye  can  be  brave 
In  anger  to  a  woman !  one  whose  virtue 
Upbraids  your  coward  vice ;  whose  name  will  live 
Honor' d  and  praised  in  song,  when  not  a  hand 
Shall  root  from  your  forgotten  monuments 
The  cankering  moss.    Fools !  fools !  to  think  that 

death 
Is  not  a  thing  fitmiliar  to  my  mind ) 
As  if  I  knew  not  what  must  consummate 
My  glory !  as  if  aught  that  earth  can  give 
Could  tempt  me  to  endure  the  load  of  life !  — 
Scotchmen !  ye  saw  when  Fergus  to  the  altar 
Led  me,  his  maiden  Queen.    Te  blest  me  then, 

1  heard    you  bless   me,  —  and   I  thought   that 

Heaven 
Had  heard  you  also,  and  that  I  was  blest ; 
For  I  loved  Fergus.    Bear  me  witness,  God ! 
With  what  a  heart  and  soul  sincerity 
My  lips  pronounced  the  unrecallable  vow 
That  made  me  his,  him  mine ;  bear  witness.  Thou ! 
Before  whose  throne  I  this  day  must  appear 
Stain'd  with  his  blood  and  mine !  My  heart  was 

his, — 
His  in  the  strength  of  all  its  first  affections. 
In  all  obedience,  in  all  love,  I  kept 
Holy  my  marriage-vow.    Behold  me.  Thanes ! 
Time  hath  not  changed  the  face  on  which  his  eye 
So  often  dwelt,  when  with  assiduous  care 
He  sought  my  love,  with  seeming  truth,  for  one. 
Sincere  herself,  impossible  to  doubt. 
Time  hath  not  changed  that  fiice !  — I  speak  not 

now 
With  pride  of  beauties  that  will  feed  the  worm 
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To-monow ;  but  with  honest  pride  I  ny , 
That  if  the  trueBt  and  the  purest  love 
Deferred  requital,  such  was  ever  mine. 
How  ofteo  reeking  from  the  adolteroua  bed 
HaTe  1  reoetired  him  !  and  with  no  oomplaint. 
Neglect  and  insult,  cruelty  and  scorn, 
Long,  lon^  did  I  endure,  and  long  curb  down 
The  indignant  nature. 

Tell  your  countrymen, 
Scotchmen,  what  I  have  spoken !    Say  to  them 
Ye  saw  the  Queen  of  Scotland  lift  the  dagger 
Red  from  her  husband's  heart;  that  in  her  own 
She  plunged  it  Slabg  kerstff. 

Tell  them  ah»,  that  ahe  felt 
No  gttil^  hi  in  death. 

WeMthmrf,  1798. 


LUCRETIA. 


ScKMS.    ne  House  of  ColUUine, 

Wklcomb,  my  father !  good  Valerius, 

Welcome !  and  thou  too,  Brutus !  ye  were  both 

My  wedding  guests,  and  fitly  ye  are  come. 

My  husband — CoUatine — alas !  no  more 

Lucretia's  husband,  for  thou  shalt  not  clasp 

Pollution  to  thy  bosom, — hear  me  on ! 

Tr*  •  wist  •en  *hee  all. 

I  sat  at  eve 

Spinmng  amid  my  maidens  aa  I  wont. 

When  from  the  camp  at  Ardea  Seztus  came. 

Curb  down  thy  aweUtng  feelings,  CoUatine ! 

1  little  liked  the  man !  yet,  for  he  came 

Flom  Ardea,  for  he  brought  me  news  of  thee, 

1  gladly  gave  him  welcome ;  gladly  listen'd, — 

Thou  canst  not  tell  how  gladly — to  his  tales 

Of  battles,  and  the  long  and  perilous  siege ; 

And  when  I  Uid  me  down  at  night  to  sleep, 

*Twas  with  a  lighten'd  heart,  —  I  knew  thee  safe ; 

My  viakma  were  of  thee. 

Nay,  hear  me  out ! 

And  be  them  wise  in  vengeance,  so  thy  wife 

Not  vainly  ahall  have  suffered.    I  have  wrought 

My  acml  np  to  the  business  of  this  hour. 

That  it  may  stir  your  noble  spirits,  and  prompt 

Such  glorious  deeds  that  ages  yet  unborn 

Shall  bless  my  fiUe.    At  midnight  I  awoke ; 

The  TWquin  was  beside  me  !  O  my  husband, 

Where    wert  thou  then*,    gone  was   my    rebel 

stfength— 

All  power  of  utterance  gone !  astonished,  stunn'd, 

1  saw  the  coward  ruffian,  heard  him  urge 

His  wicked  suit,  and  bid  me  tamely  yield,  — 

Tield  to  dishonor.    When  he  proffer'd  deatb, — 

Oh,  I  had  leap'd  to  meet  tberoerciful  sword ! 

But  that  with  most  accursed  vows  he  vow'd. 

Thai  be  would  lay  a  dead  slave  by  my  side, 

Mnrdeiing  my  spotless  honor. — CoUatine, 

From  what  an  anguish  have  I  rescued  thse ! 

And  thou,  my  friher,  wretched  as  thou  art, 

Thoo  uiisuiabie,  ehUdleas,  poor  old  man, — 

Tkdittfc*  ftlher,  what  that  agony  had  been ! 

Now  tbon  msyst  sorrow  for  me,  thou  mayst  bless 

of  thy  poor,  poQuted  chUd. 


Look  if  it  have  not  kindled  Brutus'  eye : 
Mysterious  man !  at  last  I  know  thee  now ; 
I  see  thy  dawning  glories !  — to  the  grave 
Not  unrcTenged  Lucretia  shaU  descend ; 
Not  always  shaU  her  wretched  country  wear 
The  Tarquin's  yoke !    Ye  wiU  deliver  Rome, 
And  1  have  comfort  in  this  dreadful  hour. 

Thinkest   thou,  my  husband,  that  1  dreaded 

death.' 

O  CoUatine !  the  weapon  that  had  gored 

My  bosom  had  been  ease,  been  happiness, — 

Elysium,  to  the  heU  of  his  hot  grasp. 

Judge,  if  Lucretia  could  have  fear'd  to  die ! 

Stabo  hersdf. 
Brittol,  1799. 

» 

LA  CABA. 


Thit  laonodrama  wh  written  teveral  yean  before  the  anthor 
had  any  intention  of  treating  at  greater  length  the  portion 
of  Spanish  hietory  to  which  it  relatei.  It  ia  founded  upon 
the  foUowinv  passage  in  the  Hiatorim  Vardaitra  id  Rnf  Don 
R»drig§f  wmeh  Miguel  de  Luna  translated  frmn  the  ^ahic. 
jf  oiaidaM  dupuUdo  en  Im  Cindad  de  Cordoba  d  Conde 
Den  Julian  de  aquelloe  QemeraleSf  record  toda  su  gentr,  den- 
doe  y  eriadoe ;  y  perque  eue  tierrae  eetavae  Utn  perdidae  y 
mmllrmiadMe,  eefeu  i  we  Imgar  pe^eHOf  ^e  eet&fatrieeido  en 
la  ribera  dd  mar  MediUrraneoj  en  la  previneim  que  UameM 
VandiAma,  d  la  qual  mn^aren  loe  Ckrutumet  en  em  Ungna 
Fittaxfieioea,  Y  avUndo  Uegado  d  eUa,  did  erden  de  ntbiar 
per  eu  mugerf  y  kija,  que  eetavan  deUiudae  en  aqudlas  partee 
de  J^frUoj  en  una  Ciudad  que  eetd  en  la  ribera  dd  fNar,  la 
fKoI  ee  ttawta  Tanjery  para  deede  alU  eguardar  d  eueeeee 
de  la  eemquieta  de  Septula  en  que  aria  de  parar  >  la*  qualee 
Uegadae  en  aqudla  yiUa,  el  Cemde  D,  Julian  lot  reeibid  eon 
mmcko  eentemtOf  parque  tenia  bien  eentida  eu  larga  aueeneia, 
Y  amende  deeeaneadOf  deede  aOi  d  Cende  data  erden  eon 
mueka  diligeneia  para  pMar  y  reetaurar  tue  Uerree^  para  ir 
d  xMr  d  ellae,  8a  kija  eetoKa  nmy  triele  y  af^gida ;  y  per 
amdke  qua  eu  padre  y  wtadre  la  regalavant  uunea  la  podian 
eontenlarfniaiegrar,  ImaginavalagramleperdidadeEtpaHaf 
y  la  grande  deetraicion  de  loe  Otristianoe,  eon  tantae  muertee^ 
y  eautiverioef  robadae  eue  kauendasj  y  que  dla  kuvieeee  eido 
eamea  priaeipaif  eabeta^  y  oeaeion  de  aqueUaperdicion ;  y  oobre 
tedo  eUo  le  ereeian  imw  eue  peeadumbree  en  veroe  deekonradaf 
y  ein  eepermnta  de  tener  eetado,  eegun  ella  deeeara.  Con  eeta 
ueaginadont  engatlada  dd  demenioy  detemiind  entreei  de 
Morir  deeeaperada  ;  y  un  dia  ee  eubid  d  una  iorrty  eerrando  la 
puerta  ddla  per  dedentrOf  perque  nofueeee  eetorvada  de  aqud 
keei»quequeriakateriifdi*odunaamaeu)jfa,qu0  lalUanaese 
d  eu  padre  y  madre^  que  Ue  queria  dexir  un  peco.  Y  eiende 
veaidoe^  deede  lo  alto  de  aqudla  torre  lee  kite  un  raienamientb 
may  laetimoeOf  diziendolee  alfin  dily  que  muger  tan  deediekada 
cesM  eUa  era,  y  tan  deeventuraoA,  ue  mereeia  vivir  en  e{ 
imundo  eon  tenia  deekanraf  mafonnente  awiendo  eido  eauoa  de 
tamto  mal  y  deelruieion^  Ylaego  lee  MzOf  PrndreOf  en  wumeria 
de  Mi  desdieJka,  de  aqui  addante  ne  ee  Uame  eeta  dudadf  ViUa. 
vieioea,  mno  Malaea ;  Oy  ee  acaba  en  dla  la  mao  mala  muger 
que  kuoo  en  d  mtundo.  Y  aeabadas  estae  palabrae,  ein  mat 
eirdeue  padree,  ni  d  naitie  de  lot  quo  eetaman  preeentee^  par 
muehoe  ruegoe  que  la  AixMnm,  y  aauneetaeionee  que  no  ee 
edeaeee  ahaxo^  ee  dezd  eaer  en  d  euelo ;  y  Uevada  medio  maerte, 
moid  oemo  tree  diae,  y  luego  murid,  —  Foe  eauea  eote  deoaetre 
y  deeeeperaeion  de  mueho  eeeandalOf  y  notaMe  memoriOf  entre 
loe  Meroe  y  Chrittianoe :  y  deede  atte  addante  ee  ttamo  aqudla 
Gmdad  Malaga  eorruptamente  per  loe  CkriatiaMoe  i  y  de  loe 
Jb^baefue  tlamada  Malaea^  en  memoria  de  aqueOae  palabrae 
que  dixo  quando  ee  eekd  de  la  torre^  no  ee  Uame  ViOavicieea, 
eino  Malaea^  perque  ea,  en  lenguaje  Espand  quiere  detir  per- 
que ;  y  perque  dixo,  m,  ey  m  aeaba  en  eUa  la  mae  malamuger 
que  kuvo  endmundOf  ee  eemipuao  eelMuambre  de  Mela  y  ca.  — 
Cap,  ariii.  pp.  81, 63. 
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Bleda,  who  hat  ineorporat«d  Mifuel  de  Luna'i  atory  in  bis 
Cnmiea  de  loa  Moro$  de  Etpaha^  pp  193,  I&4,  iiaa  the  fol- 
lowio;  cnriotu  pasia^  concerning  La  Caba. 

FiU  U  hermMura  desU  dtma  no  memot  rfailaaa  d  £ip«iU, 
fue  la  de  Eltma  d  TVoyo.  LUtmaroida  Us  Motm  for  wud 
nombre  Ijl  Gaea ;  f  note  d  P»ire  Pra§  EatMoa»  de  SeJaiar, 
CarbuOf  em  Ue  dieemrsoe  doetieeimee  aobre  el  Credo,  qtu  eHo 
iM  fke  em  mifeUrie  t  porqtu  el  nomi^  do  nueetra  frimera 
mmdre  oi  d  HAreo  mo  m  pramMcia  Ena,  mmo  Cmak  t  de 
auerie  faa  tevwrm  Ha  mummo  momJbre  doe  mugeree  tjrufegrom 
raync  do  loe  knebree,  Im  wmm  em  todo  el  mmmie,  y  la  otra  em 
EapaUa.  —  Blbda,  p.  146. 

Morales  supposAS  that  the  Gate  at  Malaga  derived  its  name 
not  from  the  death  of  La  Caba,  but  from  her  having  passed 
through  it  on  her  way  to  Africa. 

Em  Malaga  he  visto  lapuorla  em  el  amre,  fii«  Uamaeide  La 
Cava,  y  dicem  le  ^modd  aquel  iMNiArs,  kaHeado  ealido  eeta  vet 
per  dig  embarearee,  YlagramdenemtmraqmebugoeaoodiAf 
dei6  trielememte  molMe  aqud  Imgar,  —  MoaALSs,  I.  zii.  cap. 
Ixvii.  $  4. 

The  very  different  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject 
when  treatiog  it  upon  a  great  scale,  renders  it  proper  to  sub- 
stitnta  for  Julian,  in  this  earlier  production,  the  name  of  Illan, 
for  which  the  Oeramiea  de  EopaSiA  affords  authority,  and  to 
call  his  daughter  as  she  is  named  in  that  spirited  Ode  by  P. 
Luis  de  Leon,  of  which  a  good  translation  may  be  found  in 
Russell's  poems. 


Father  !  Count  Illan !  here  —  what  hire  I  say,  — 
Aloft  —  look  up! — ay,  father,  here  I  stand, 
Safe  of  my  purpose  now !    The  way  is  barr*d ;  — 
Thou  need'st  not  hasten  hither!  —  Ho!    Count 

Illan, 
1  tell  thee  I  have  barr'd  the  battlements ! 
I  tell  thee  that  no  human  power  can  curb 
A  desperate  will.    The  poison  and  the  knife  — 
These  thou  couldst  wrest  from  me;  but  here  I 

stand 
Beyond  thy  thrall — free  mistress  of  myself. 
Though  thou  hadst  wings,  thou  couldst  not  over- 
take 
My  purpose.    I  command  my  destiny. 
Would  I  stand  dallying  on  Death's  threshold  here. 
If  it  were  possible  that  hand  of  man 
Could  pluck  me  back .' 

Why  didst  thou  bring  me  here 
To  set  my  foot,  reluctant  as  I  was. 
On  this  most  injured  and  unhappy  land  } 
Tonder  in  Afric  —  on  a  foreign  shore, 
1  might  have  linger'd  out  my  wretched  life  — 
1  might  have  found  some  distant  lurking  place. 
Where  my  accursed  tale  was  never  known; 
Where  Gothic  speech  would  never  reach  my  ear,  — 
Where  among  savages  I  might  have  fled 
The  leprous  curse  of  infamy !  But  here  — 
In  Spain,  —  in  my  own  country ;  —  night  and  mom 
Where  all  good  people  curse  me  in  their  prayers ; 
Where  every  Moorish  accent  that  I  hear 
Doth  tell  me  of  my  coimtry's  overthrow, 
Doth  stab  me  like  a  dagger  to  the  soul ; 
Here  —  here — in  desolated  Spain,  whose  fields 
Yet  reek  to  Heaven  with  blood,  —  whose  slaugh- 
tered sons 
Lie  rotting  in  the  open  light  of  day. 
My  victims ; — said  I,  mine  i    Nay  —  Nay,  Count 

Illan, 
They  are  thy  victims !  at  the  throne  of  God 
Their  spirits  call  for  vengeance  on  thy  head ; 
Their  blood  ii  on  thy  soul,  —  even  I,  myself, 


I  am  thy  victim  too,  —  and  this  death  more 
Must  yet  be  placed  in  Hell  to  thy  account 

O  my  dear  country !  O  my  mother  Spain ! 
My  cradle  and  my  grave !  —  for  thou  art  dear; 
And  nursed  to  thy  undoing  as  I  was, 
Still,  still  I  am  thy  child — and  love  thee  still; 
I  shall  be  written  in  thy  chronicles 
The  veriest  wretch  that  ever  yet  betray*d 
Her  native  land !  From  sire  to  son  my  name 
Will  be  transmitted  down  for  infamy*. — 
Never  again  will  mother  call  her  child 
La  Caba, — an  Iscariot  curse  will  lie 
Upon  the  name,  and  children  in  their  songs 
Will  teach  the  rocks  and  hills  to  echo  with  it 
Strumpet  and  traitoress ! 

This  is  thy  work,  father 
Nay,  tell  me  not  my  shame  is  wash'd  away — 
That  all  this  ruin  and  this  misery 
Is  vengeance  for  my  wrongs.    I  ask'd  not  this, — 
I  call'd  for  open,  manly,  Gothic  vengeance. 
Thou  wert  a  vassal,  and  thy  villain  lord 
Most  falsely  and  most  foully  broke  his  faith ; 
Thou  wert  a  father,  and  the  lustful  king 
By  force  abused  thy  child !  —  Thou  hadst  a  sword ; 
Shame  on  thee  to  call  in  the  ci meter 
To  do  thy  work !    Thou  wert  a  Goth— a  Chris- 
tian— 
Son  of  an  old  and  honorable  house, — 
It  was  my  boast,  my  proudest  happiness, 
To  think  I  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Illan. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  call  this  African 
By  that  good  name !  O  do  not  spread  thy  hands 
To  me !  —  and  put  not  on  that  father's  look ! 
Moor !  turbaned  misbeliever !  renegade ! 
Circumcised  traitor !    Thou  Count  Illan,  Thou  !  — 
Thou  my  dear  father  ?  —  cover  me,  O  Earth  ? 
Hell,  hide  me  from  the  knowledge ! 

Bristol,  1802. 
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SONNET  1. 


DELIA  AT   PLAf. 


She  held  a  Cup  and  BaU  of  ivory  white. 
Lest  white  the  ivory  than  her  stunoy  hand ! 
Enrapt,  I  watch'd  her  from  my  secret  stand, 
As  now,  intent,  in  innocent  delight, 
Her  taper  fingers  twirl'd  tlie  giddy  ball. 
Now  tost  it,  following  still  with  eagle  sigkt^ 
Now  on  the  pointed  end  infixed  its  iall. 
Marking  her  sport  I  mused,  and  musing  sigh'd. 
Methought  the  ball  she  play'd  with  was   my 

HEART ; 

(Alas !  that  sport  like  that  should  be  her  pride !) 
And  the  keen  point  which  steadfast  still  she  eyed 
Wherewith  to  pierce  it,  that  was  Cupid's  dart ; 
Shall  I  not  then  the  cruel  Fair  condemn 
Who  on  thai  dart  impales  my  bosom's  gem  ' 
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SONNET   n. 

TO    A    FAIimK    ATTSMPTINO    DXLIA^S    P0RT1LAIT. 

Rash  Painter!  eaxut  thou  give  the  orb  or  dat 
In  all  iti  noontide  glory  ?  or  portray 
The  oiAMO!«Df  that  athwart  the  tapered  hall 
FUngs  the  rich  flashes  of  its  dazding  light  f 
Eren  if  thine  art  conld  boost  such  magic  mighty 
Yet  if  it  strode  to  paint  my  Angelas  xte, 
Here  it  perforce  muflt  fail.    Cease !  lest  I  call 
Heaven's  Ttngeanee  on  thy  sin.    Must  thou  be  told 
The  CRIME  it  is  to  paint  divikitt  ? 
Rash  Fainter !  should  the  world  her  charms  behold, 
Dim  and  defiled,  as  there  they  needs  must  be, 
Tbry  to  their  old  idolatry  would  fall, 
And  bend  before  her  form  the  pagan  knee. 
Fairer  than  Venus,  davohtxr  of  tux  sea. 


SONNET  III. 

he   mOTXS  THE  EXISTENCE  OF   A  SOUL  FROM 
HIS  LOTE  FOR  DELIA. 

Some  haye  denied  a  soul !  thet  neter  loted. 
Far  from  my  Delia  now  by  fate  removed, 
At  home,  abroad,  I  yiewed  her  every  where ; 
Her  0SL7  in  the  flood  of  noon  I  see. 
My  Gaadess  Maid,  my  omnipresent  fair, 
For  Lorx  msaakilatts  the  teorld  tome! 
And  when  the  weary  Sol  around  his  bed 
Ctaeesthe  sable  curtains  of  the  wight, 
SvN  OF  «y  SLUMBERS,  OR  my  dazzled  sight 
StiE  shines  confest.    When  every  sound  is  dead. 
The  SPIRIT  OF  HER  VOICE  comes  then  to  roU 
The  surge  ef  music  o*er  my  wavy  brain. 
Far,  far  from  her  my  Body  drags  its  chain. 
But  sore  with  Delia  /  exist  a  soul  * 
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SONNET  IV. 


TItX    rOKT  KXPRESSES   HIS    FEELINGS  RXSPECTINO 
A   PORTXAIT  IN  DKLIA's  PARLOR. 

I  wouxd  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  gold«]Bced  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 
Who  hangs  in  Delia's  parlor !  For  whene'er 
From  book  or  needlework  her  looks  arise. 
On  him  eanverge  ike  sun-beams  of  her  eyes^ 
And  be  uMaMied  may  gaze  upon  mt  fair, 
Ami  oil  MT  FAIR  his /avor'd  form  surveys. 

0  HAPPY  PicTVRx !  still  on  HER  to  gaze  ; 

1  envy  him !  and  jealous  fear  alarms. 

Lest  the  tTmosro  glanee  of  those  dhnnest  charms 
Wahm  bih  to  Lirx,  as  in  the  ancient  days, 
IThen  marble  mxltxd  in  Pygmalion's  arms. 
I  W9qU  I  were  that  portly  Gentleman 
With  goM-Iaeed  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 


ELEGY  I. 

thx  pokt  relates  how   he  obtained  Delia's 
pocket-handkerchief. 

'Tis  mine  !  what  accents  can  my  joy  declare  ? 

Blest  be  the  pressure  of  the  thronging  rout ! 
Blest  be  the  hand  so  hasty  of  my  fair. 

That  left  the  tempting  comer  hanging  out ! 

I  envy  not  the  joy  the  pilgrim  feels, 
After  long  travel  to  some  distant  shrine, 

When  at  the  relic  of  his  saint  he  kneels. 
For  Delia's  pocket-handkerchief  is  mine. 

When  first  with  filching  fingers  I  drew  near, 
Keen  hope  shot  tremulous  through  every  vein 

And  when  \}\e  finished  deed  removed  my  fear. 
Scarce  could  my  bounding  heart  its  joy  contain 

What  though  the  Eighth  Commandment  rose  to 
mind. 

It  only  served  a  moment's  qualm  to  move ; 
For  thefts  like  this  it  could  not  be  design 'd ;  [love  ! 

The  Eighth  Commandment  was  not  made  for 

Here  when  she  took  the  macaroons  from  me. 
She  wiped  her  mouth  to  clean  the  crumbs  so  sweet ! 

Dear  napkin  !  yes,  she  wiped  her  lips  in  thee  ! 
Lips  sweeter  than  the  macaroons  she  eat. 

And  when  she  took  that  pinch  of  Mocabaw, 
That  made  my  Love  so  delicately  sneeze. 

Thee  to  her  Roman  nose  applied  I  saw, 
And  thou  art  doubly  dear  for  things  like  these. 

No  washerwoman's  filthy  hand  shall  e'er. 
Sweet  pocket-handkerchief  !  thy  worth  pro- 
fane; 

For  thou  hast  touch'd  ihe  rubies  of  my  fair, 
And  I  will  klBs  thee  o'er  and  o'er  again. 


ELEGT  n. 

THE  POET  INVOKES  THE  SPIRITS  OF  THE  ELEMENTS 
TO  APPROACH  DELIA.  —  HE  DESCRIBES  HER 
SINGING. 

Te  Sylphs,  who  ban^ntet  on  my  Delia's  blush. 
Who  on  her  locks  of  floating  gold  repose. 

Dip  in  her  cheek  your  gossamery  brush. 
And  with  its  bloom  of  beauty  tinge  the  rose. 

Hover  around  her  lips  on  rainbow  wing^ 
Load  from  her  honey 'd  breath  your  vicitImj  feet. 

Bear  thence  a  richer  fragrance  for  the  Spring, 
And  make  the  lily  and  tlie  violet  sweet. 
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LOVE   ELEGIES. 


Te  Gnokks,  whose  toil  through  muiy  adateleaa  year 
Its  nurture  to  the  infant  gem  supplies, 

From  central  caverns  bring  your  diamonds  here, 
To  ripen  in  the  suK  of  Delia's  etxs. 

And  je  who  bathe  in  Etna's  lava  springs. 
Spirits  of  fire !  to  see  my  love  advance ; 

Fly,  Salamanders,  on  Asbestos'  wings, 
To  wanton  in  my  DeMs  fiery  glance. 

She  weeps,  she  weeps  I  her  eye  with  anguish  swells, 
Some  tale  of  sorrow  melts  my  feslihg  girl  ! 

Ntmphs  !  catch  the  tears,  and  in  your  lucid  shells 
Enclose  them,  embryos  or  the  oriebt  pearl. 

She  sings !  the  Nightingale  with  envy  hears, 
The  Cherub  listens  from  his  starry  throne, 

And  motionless  are  stopp'd  the  attentive  Spheres, 
To  hear  more  heavenly  music  than  their  own. 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  !  for  all  the  abgel  throng, 
Hearkening  to  thee,  let  sleep  their  golden  wires ! 

Cease,  Delia,  cease  that  too  surpassing  song. 
Lest,  stung  to  envy^  they  should  break  their  lyres. 

Cease,  ere  my  senses  are  to  madness  driven 
By  the  strong  joy !  Cease,  Delia,  lest  my  soul, 

Gnrapt,  already  think  itself  in  heaven, 
And  burst  thefeeHe  Body's  frail  control. 


ELEGY   IIL 

THE  POET  expatiates  ON  THE  BEAUTY  OF  DELIA's 

hair. 

The  comb  between  whose  ivory  teeth  she  strains 
The  straitening  curls  of  gold  so  beamy  bright, 

Not  spotless  merely  from  the  touch  remains. 
But  issues  forth  more  pure,  more  milky  white. 

The  rose-pomatum  that  the  Frisbur  spreads 
Sometimes  with  honor'd  fingers  for  my  fair 

No  added  perfume  on  her  tresses  sheds, 
BtU  borrows  sweetness  from  her  sweeter  hair. 

Happy  the  Friseur  who  in  Delia's  hair 
With  licensed  fingers  uncontroU'd  may  rove ! 

And  happy  in  his  death  the  dancing  bear. 
Who  died  to  make  pomatum  for  my  love. 

Oh  could  I  hope  that  e'er  my  favor'd  lays 
Might  curl  those  lovely  locks  with  conscious  pride, 

Nor   Hammond,  nor   the    Mantuan    Shepherd's 
praise, 
I'd  envy  then,  nor  wish  reward  beside. 

Cupid  has  strung  from  you,  O  tresses  fine, 
"The  bow  that  in  my  breast  impell'd  his  dart ; 

From  you,  sweet  locks !  he  wove  the  subtile  line 
Wherewith  the  urchin  angled  for  my  heart. 

^»ne  axe  my  Delia's  tresses  as  the  threads 
^^feom  the  silk-worm,  $df4nterr*d,  proceed ; 


Fme  as  the  olsamy  Gossamer  that  spreads 
Its  filmy  web-work  o'er  the  tangled  mead. 

Tet  with  these  tresses  Cupid's  power  elate 
My  captive  heart  has  handcuffed  in  a  chain. 

Strong  as  the  cables  of  some  huge  first-rate, 
That  bears  Britannia's  thunders  o'er  the 

MAIN. 

The  Sylphs  that  round  her  radiant  locks  repair. 
In  fiowing  lustre  bathe  their  brightening  wings ; 

And  Elfin  Minstrels  with  assiduous  care 
The  ringlets  rob  for  faery  fiddlx-steings. 


ELEGT  IV. 

THE    POET    relates    HOW   HE    STOLE   A  LOCK  OF 

Delia's  hair,  and  her  anger. 

Oh  !  be  the  day  accurst  that  gave  me  birth ! 

Ye  Seas,  to  swallow  me  in  kindness  rise ! 
Fall  on  me,  Mountains !  and  thou  merciful  Earth, 

Open,  and  hide  me  from  my  Delia's  eyes ! 

Let  universal  Chaos  now  return. 
Now  let  the  central  fires  their  prison  burst. 

And  EARTH,  and  heaven,  and  air,  and  ocean 
burn — 
For  Delia  frowns — she  frowns  ,  and  I  am  curst ! 

Oh !  I  could  dare  the  fury  of  the  fight. 
Where  hostile  millions  sought  my  single  life ) 

Would  storm  volcano  batteries  with  delight. 
And  grapple  with  grim  death  in  gloiious  strife. 

Oh !  1  could  brave  the  bolti  of  angry  Jove, 
When  cesseless  lightnings  fire  the  midnight  skies : 

What  is  his  wrath  to  that  of  her  I  love  ? 
What  is  his  lightning  to  my  Delia's  eyes? 

Go,  fatal  lock !  I  cast  thee  to  the  wind ; 

Ye  serpent  curls,  ye  poison-tendrils,  go ! 
Would  I  could  tear  thy  memory  from  my  mind, 

Accursed  lock, — thou  cause  of  all  my  woe ! 

Seize  the  curst  curls,  ye  Furies,  as  they  fly ! 

Demons  of  Darkness,  guard  the  infernal  roll, 
That  thence  your  cruel  vengeance,  when  I  die, 

May  kmt  the  knots  of  torture /or  my  soul. 

Last  night, — Oh  hear  me,  Heaven,  and  grant  my 
prayer ! 

The  book  of  fate  before  thy  suppliant  lay, 
And  let  me  from  its  ample  records  tear 

Only  the  sir^e  page  of  yesterday  ! 

Or  let  me  meet  old  Time  upon  his  flight, 
And  I  will  STOP  him  on  his  restless  way ; 

Omnipotent  in  Love's  resistless  might, 
m  force  him  back  the  road  of  yesterday. 

Last  night,  as  o'er  the  page  of  Love's  despaiTi 
My  Delia  bent  deUcioudy  to  grieve, 
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I  stood  a.  tnaekerotu  loiterer  by  her  chair, 
And  drew  the  fatjll  scissobs  from  my  sleeve : 

And  would  that  at  that  instant  o'er  my  thread 
The  SBXABs  or  Atropos  had  open'd  then ; 

And  when  I  reft  the  lock  from  Delia's  head, 
Had  cut  me  sadden  £rom  the  sons  of  men ! 

She  heard  the  scissors  that  fair  lock  divide, 
And  whilst  my  heart  with  transport  panted  big, 

She  east  a  tdht  frown  on  me,  and  cried, 
'*  Youstnpid  Poppy, — youhave  spoil'd  my  Wig ! ' ' 

IVeethtry,  1799. 
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TO  HORROR. 


Tiip  Y^  ir9ra  cfvoiiac 
riM  col  oHXiKSf  rponhrri 

Thbocutds. 


Dabs  Honor !  hear  my  call ! 
Stem  Genius,  hear  from  thy  retreat 
On  some  old  sepulchre's  moss-canker'd  seat. 

Beneath  the  Abbey's  ivied  wall 

That  trembles  o'er  its  shade ; 
Where  wrapt  in  midnight  gloom,  alone. 

Thou  lovest  to  lie  and  hear 

The  roar  of  waters  near, 
And  listen  to  the  deep,  dull  groan 

Of  some  perturbed  sprite, 
Bonie  fitful  on  the  heavy  gales  of  night. 

Or  whether  o'er  some  wide  waste  hill 
Thou  see'st  the  traveller  stray, 

Bewilder'd  on  his  lonely  way. 
When,  loud,  and  keen,  and  chill, 
The  evening  winds  of  winter  blow. 

Drifting  deep  the  dismal  snow. 

Or  if  thou  foUowest  now  on  Greenland's  shore, 
With  all  thy  terrors,  on  the  lonely  way 
Of  some  wieck'd  mariner,  where  to  the  roar 
Of  herded  bears,  the  floating  ice-hills  round 
Return  their  echoing  sound. 
And  by  the  dim,  drear  Boreal  light 
Oivest  half  his  dangers  to  the  wretch's  sight. 

Or  if  thv  fury  form. 
When  o'er  the  midnight  deep 
The  dark'wing'd  tempests  sweep, 
Beholds  &om  some  high  cliff  the  increasing  storm, 
Watching  with  strange  delight. 
Am  the  black  billows  to  the  thunder  rave. 
When  by  the  lightning's  light 
Tlwo  see'st  the  tall  ship  sink  beneath  the  wave. 


Bear  me  in  spirit  where  the  field  of  fight 
Scatters  contagion  on  the  tainted  gale. 
When,  to  the  Moon's  faint  beam, 
On  many  a  carcass  shine  the  dews  of  night. 
And  a  dead  silence  stills  the  vale,   [scream. 
Save  when  at  times  is  heard  the  glutted  Raven's 

Where  some  wreck'd  army  from  the  Conqueror's 
Speed  their  disastrous  flight,  [might 

With  thee,  fierce  Genius !  let  me  trace  their  way. 
And  hear  at  times  the  deep  heart-groan 
Of  some  poor  sufierer  left  to  die  alone ; 
And  we  will  pause,  where,  on  the  wild. 
The  mother  to  her  breast. 
On  the  heap'd  snows  reclining,  clasps  her  child. 
Not  to  be  pitied  now,  for  both  are  now  at  rest. 

Black  Horror!  speed  we  to  the  bed  of  Death, 
Where  one  who  wide  and  far 
Hath  sent  abroad  the  myriad  plagues  of  war 
Struggles  with  his  last  breath ', 
Then  to  his  wildly-starting  eyes 
The  spectres  of  the  slaughter'd  rise; 
Then  on  his  frenzied  ear 
Their  calls  for  vengeance  and  the  Demons'  yell 
In  one  heart-maddening  chorus  swell ; 
Cold  on  his  brow  convulsing  stands  the  dew. 
And  night  eternal  darkens  on  his  view. 

Horror  !  I  call  thee  yet  once  more ! 

Bear  me  to  that  accursed  shore. 

Where  on  the  stake  the  Negro  writhes. 

Assume  thy  sacred  terrors  then  !  dispense 
ff  he  gales  of  Pestilence  ! 
Arouse  the  oppress'd ;  teach  them  to  know  their 

power; 
Lead  them  to  vengeance !  and  in  that  dread  hour 
When  ruin  rages  wide, 
I  will  behold  and  smile  by  Mercy's  side. 

Bristol,  1791. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 


MotCHUI. 


Faikt  gleams  the  evening  radiance  through  the  sky, 
The  sober  twilight  dimly  darkens  round ; 
In  short  quick  circles  the  shrill  bat  flits  by. 
And  the  slow  vapor  curls  along  the  ground. 

Now  the  pleased  eye  from  yon  lone  cottage  sees 
On  the  green  mead  the  smoke  long-shadowing  play ; 
The  Red-breast  on  the  blossom'd  spray 
Warbles  wild  her  latest  lay  ; 
And  lo !  the  Rooks  to  yon  high-tufted  trees 
Wing  in  long  files  vociferous  their  way. 
Calm  Contemplation,  'tis  thy  favorite  hour! 
Come,  tranquillizing  Power ! 


I  view  thee  on  the  calmy  shore 
When  Ocean  stills  hia  waves  to  rest ; 
Or  when  slow-moving  on  the  surges  hoar 
Meet  with  deep,  hollow  roar, 
And  whiten  oer  his  hreast; 
And  when  the  Moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams. 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  beams. 

When  the  low  gales  of  evening  moan  along, 
I  love  with  thee  to  feel  the  calm,  cool  breeze. 

And  roam  the  pathless  forest  wilds  among. 
Listening  the  mellow  murmur  of  the  trees 

FuU-foliaged,  as  they  wave  their  heads  on  high. 

And  to  the  winds  respond  in  symphony. 

Or  lead  me  where,  amid  the  tranquil  vale, 
The  broken  streamlet  flows  in  silver  light ; 
And  I  will  linger  where  the  gale 
O'er  the  bank  of  violets  sighs, 
Listening  to  hear  its  soflen'd  sounds  arise, 
And  hearken  the  dull  beetle's  drowsy  flight, 

And  watch  the  tube-eyed  snail 
Creep  o'er  his  long,  moon-glittering  trail. 
And  mark  where  radiant  through  the  night 
Shines  in  the  grass-green  hedge  the  glow-worm's 
living  light. 

Thee,  meekest  Power !  I  love  to  meet. 
As  oft  with  solitary  pace 
The  ruin'd  Abbey's  hallowed  rounds  I  trace. 
And  listen  to  the  echoings  of  my  feet. 
Or  on  some  half-demolish'd  tomb, 
Whose  warning  texts  anticipate  my  doom, 

Mark  the  clear  orb  of  night  * 

Cast  through  the  ivied  arch  a  broken  light. 

Nor  will  I  not  in  some  more  gloomy  hour 
Invoke  with  fearless  awe  thine  holier  power, 
Wandering  beneath  the  sacred  pile 
When  the  blast  moans  along  the  darksome  aisle, 
And  clattering  patters  all  around 
The  midnight  shower  with  dreary  sound. 

But  sweeter  'tis  to  wander  wild, 
By  melancholy  dreams  beguiled, 
While  the  summer  moon's  pale  ray 
Faintly  guides  me  on  my  way 
To  some  lone,  romantic  glen. 
Far  from  all  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Where  no  noise  of  uproar  rude 
Breaks  the  calm  of  solitude ; 
But  soothing  Silence  sleeps  in  all. 
Save  the  neighboring  waterfall. 
Whose  hoarse  waters,  falling  near. 
Load  with  hollow  sounds  the  ear. 
And  with  down-dash'd  torrent  white 
Gleam  hoary  through  the  shades  of  night. 

Thus  wandering  silent  on  and  slow, 
I'll  nurse  Reflection's  sacred  woe. 
And  muse  upon  the  happier  day 
When  Hope  would  weave  her  visions  gay, 
Kre  Fancy,  chill'd  by  adverse  fate, 
I^efl  sad  Reality  my  mate. 


O  CoHTEMPLATioir !  wbcu  to  Memory's  eyes 
The  visions  of  the  long-past  days  arise, 
Thy  holy  power  imparts  the  best  relief. 
And  the  calm'd  Spirit  loves  the  joy  of  grief. 

Brisio/,  1792. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 


Oh  my  faithful  Friend ! 
Oh  early  ehoten,  erer  femid  the  Mme, 
And  truited  and  beloved !  ooce  more  the  vene 
Long  deitioed,  alwayi  obrioua  to  thine  ear, 
AUend  indulgcoL  Akbvsiob. 


Akd  wouldst  thou  seek  the  low  abode 
Where  Peace  delights  to  dwell  f 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way  of  life  I 
With  many  a  snare  and  peril  rife 
Is  that  long  labyrinth  of  road ! 
Dark  is  the  vale  of  years  before ; 
Pause,  Traveller,  on  thy  way. 
Nor  dare  the  dangerous  path  explore 
Till  old  Experience  comes  to  lend  his  leading  ray. 

Not  he  who  comes  with  lantern  light 
Shall  guide  thy  groping  pace  aright 

With  faltering  feet  and  slow ; 
No !  let  him  rear  the  torch  on  high. 

And  every  maze  shall  meet  thine  eye, 
And  every  snare  and  every  foe ; 

Then  with  steady  step  and  strong, 

Traveller,  shalt  thou  march  along. 

Though  Power  invite  thee  to  her  hall. 
Regard  not  thou  her  tempting  call. 
Her  splendor's  meteor  glare ', 
Though  courteous  Flattery  there  await, 
And  Wealth  adorn  the  dome  of  State, 
There  stalks  the  midnight  spectre  Care : 
Peace,  Traveller,  doth  not  sojourn  there. 

If  Fame  allure  thee,  climb  not  thon 
To  that  steep  mountain's  craggy  brow 

Where  stands  her  stately  pile ; 
For  far  from  thence  doth  Peace  abide. 
And  thou  shalt  find  Fame'p  favoring  smile 
Cold  as  the  feeble  Sun  on  Hecla's  snow-clad  side 

And,  Traveller !  as  thou  hopest  to  find 
That  low  and  loved  abode. 
Retire  thee  from  the  thronging  road. 
And  shun  the  mob  of  human-kind. 
Ah !  hear  how  old  Experience  schools  — 
**  Fly,  fly  the  crowd  of  Knaves  and  Fools, 
"  And  thou  shalt  fly  from  woe ! 
"The  one  thy  heedless  heart  will  greet 
<*  With  Judas-smile,  and  thou  wilt  meet 
•«  In  every  Fool  a  Foe ! " 

So  safely  mayst  thou  pass  from  these, 
And  reach  secure  the  home  of  Peace, 
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And  Friendship  find  tliee  there ; 
No  happier  state  can  mortal  know, 
No  happier  lot  can  Karili  bestow. 
If  Love  thy  lot  ahall  share. 
¥et  still  Content  with  hiiu  may  dwell 
Whom  Hymen  will  not  blew. 
And  Virtue  sojourn  in  tlie  cell 
Of  hermit  Happiness. 

Bristol,  1793. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Tho  remmnbrancQ  of  Youth  It  a  •ifh...M..ALi. 


Man  liaili  a  weary  pilgrimage 
As  tiirough  tlie  world  he  wends ; 
'  On  every  stage  from  youth  to  age 

Still  discontent  attends ; 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before, 
And  still  remembers  witli  a  sigh 
The  days  tliat  are  no  more. 

To  school  tlie  little  exile  goes, 
Tom  from  his  mother's  arms,  — 
What  then  sitall  sootlie  his  earliest  woes. 

When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms  ? 
Condemned  to  sufier  through  tlie  day 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay. 
And  cmrea  where  love  lias  no  concern, 
Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  tlie  hours 
Before  his  wish'd  return. 
From  hard  control  and  tyrant  rules, 
The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools, 

In  thought  he  loves  to  roam, 
And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye 
While  he  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  comforts  of  his  Iiome. 

Touth  comes ;  tlie  toils  and  cares  of  liie 

Torment  tiie  restless  mind  ; 
Wliere  shall  the  tired  and  harassed  heart 
its  consolation  find  ? 
Then  is  not  Youth,  as  Fancy  tells, 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy  ? 
Ah  no !  for  hopes  too  long  delay 'd 
And  It*e1ings  blasted  or  betray 'd, 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy ; 
And  Youtli  remembers  with  a  sigh 
The  careless  days  of  infancy. 

Matitrer  Manhood  now  arrives. 

And  otJier  ttiouglits  come  on. 
Bat  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youth 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gone; 
Cold,  caletilating  cares  succeed. 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed, 

The  dull  realities  of  truth ; 
Back  OB  the  past  he  turns  his  eye, 
Rrmembcrmg  with  an  envious  sigh 

The  hsippy  dreams  of  Youth. 
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So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 

Of  this  our  mortal  pilgimage. 
With  feeble  step  and  slow ; 

New  ills  that  latter  stage  await. 
And  old  E:i(perience  learns  too  late 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  by ; 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er ; 
Yet  Age  remembers  witli  a  sigh 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  WIFE. 


DACTYLICS. 


Weart  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart. 
Travelling  painfully  over  the  rugged  road,     [one ! 
Wild-visaged  Wanderer !  God  help  thee,  wretched 

Sorely  thy  little  one  drags  by  thee  barefooted ; 
Cold  is  the  baby  that  hangs  at  thy  bending  back, 
Meagre,  and  livid,  and  screaming  for  misery. 

*  Woe-begone  mother,  half  anger,  half  agony. 
As  over  thy  shoulder  thou  lookest  to  hush  the  babe. 
Bleakly  the  blinding  snow  beats  in  thy  haggard  face. 

Ne*er  will  thy  husband  return  from  the  war  agun. 
Cold  is  thy  heart,  and  as  frozen  as  Charity!  [forter! 
Cold  are  thy  children.-^ Now  Grod  be  thy  com- 

Bristot,  1795. 


THE  WIDOW. 

SAPPHICS. 

Cold  was  the  night  wind,  drifting  fast  the  snow  fell, 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  naked. 
When  a  poor  Wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 
Weary  and  vmy-sore. 

Drear  were  tlie  downs,  more  dreaiy  her  reflections , 
Cold  was  the  night- wind,  colder  was  her  bosom; 
She  had  no  home,  tlie  world  was  all  before  her, 
She  had  no  shelter. 

Fast  o'er  the  heatli  a  chariot  rattled  by  her, 
**  Fity  me ! "  feebly  cried  the  lonely  wanderer; 
**  Fity  me,  strangers !  lest  with  cold  and  hunger 
Here  1  should  perish. 

*'  Once  I  had  friends, — though  now  by  all  forsaken ' 
Once  I  had  parents, — they  are  now  in  heaven ! 
I  had  a  home  once — I  had  once  a  husband — 
Fity  me,  strangers  I 

*'l  had  a  home  once — I  had  once  a  husband  • 
1  am  a  widow,  poor  and  broken-hearted ! " 
Loud  blew  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaining , 
On  drove  the  chariot. 

*  Tbif  ttanxa  ynm  written  by  B.  T.  Colbeidob. 
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Then  on  the  snow  she  laid  her  down  to  rest  her ; 
She  heard  a  horseman;  " Pitj  me !  '*  she  groan'd 

out; 
Loud  was  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaining ; 
On  went  the  horseman. 

Worn  out  with  anguish,  toil,  and  cold,  and  hunger, 
Down  sunk  the  Wanderer ;  sleep  had  seised  her 

senses; 
There  did  tlie  traveller  find  her  in  the  morning; 
God  had  released  her. 

BristU,  1795. 


THE  CHAPEL  BELL. 

Lo  1,  the  man  who  from  tlie  Muse  did  ask 
Her  deepest  notes  to  swell  the  Patriot's  meeds. 

Am  now  enforced,  a  far  unfitter  task, 
For  cap  and  gown  to  leave  my  minstrel  weeds ; 

For  jon  dull  tone,  that  tinkles  on  the  air. 
Bids  me  lay  by  the  lyre  and  go  to  morning  prayer. 

0  how  I  hate  the  sound !  it  is  the  knell 
That  still  a  requiem  tolls  to  Comfort's  hoar ; 

And  loath  am  I,  at  Superstition's  bell, 

To  quit  or  Morpheus*  or  the  Muse's  bower : 
Better  to  lie  and  doze,  than  gape  amain. 
Hearing  still  mumbled  o'er  the  same  eternal  strain. 

Thou  tedious  herald  of  more  tedious  prayers. 
Say,  dost  thou  ever  summon  from  his  rest 

One  being  wakening  to  religious  cares  ? 
Or  rouse  one  pious  transport  in  the  breast  ? 

Or  rather,  do  not  all  reluctant  creep 
To  linger  out  the  time  in  listlessness  or  sleep  ? 

1  love  the  bell  that  calls  the  poor  to  pray, 

Chiming  from  village  church  its  cheerful  sound. 
When  the  sun  smiles  on  Lisbor's  holy  •day. 

And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gather'd  round, 
Each  deflly  dizen'd  in  his  Sunday's  best, 
And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  of  piety  and  rest. 

And  when,  dim  shadowing  o'er  the  fax^  of  day, 
The  mantling  mists  of  even-tide  rise  slow. 

As  through  the  forest  gloom  I  wend  my  way. 
The  minster  curfew's  sullen  voice  1  know. 

And  pause,  and  love  its  solemn  toll  to  hear, 
As  made  by  distance  soft  it  dies  upon  the  ear. 

Nor  with  an  idle  nor  unwilling  ear 
Do  I  receive  the  early  passing-bell ; 

For,  sick  at  heart  with  many  a  secret  care. 
When  I  lie  listening  to  the  dead  man's  knell, 

I  think  that  in  the  grave  all  sorrows  cease. 
And  would  full  fain  recline  my  head  and  be  at  peace. 

Btft  thou,  memorial  of  monastic  gall ! 

What  fancy  sad  or  lightsome  hast  thou  given? 
Thy  vision-scaring  sounds  alone  recall 

The  prayer  that  trembles  on  a  yawn  to  heaven. 
The  snuffling,  snaffling  Fellow's  nasal  tone, 
id  Romish  rites  retain'd,  though  Romish  fiuth  be 
flown. 

Oxford,  1793. 


TO  HYMEN. 

God  of  the  torch,  whose  soul-illuming  flamfc 
Beams  brightest  radiance  o'er  the  human  heart, 

Of  many  a  woe  the  cure. 

Of  many  a  joy  the  source ; 

To  thee  I  sing,  if  haply  may  the  Muse 

Pour  forth  the  song  unbkuned  from  these  doll  haunta, 

Where  never  beams  thy  torch 

To  cheer  the  sullen  scene. 

I  pour  the  song  to  thee,  though  haply  doom  d 
Alone  and  unbeloved  to  pass  my  days ; 

Though  doom'd  perchance  to  die 

Alone  and  unbewail'd. 

Yet  will  the  lark,  albeit  in  cage  enthrall'd, 
Send  out  her  voice  to  greet  the  morning  sun, 
As  wide  his  cheerful  beams 
Light  up  the  landscape  round ; 

When  high  in  heaven  she  hears  the  caroling. 
The  prisoner  too  begins  her  morning  hymn, 

And  hails  the  beam  of  joy, 

Of  joy  to  her  denied. 

Friend  to  each  better  feeling  of  the  soul, 
I  sing  to  thee,  for  many  a  joy  is  thine, 

And  many  a  Virtue  comes 

To  join  thy  happy  train. 

Lured  by  the  splendor  of  thy  sacred  torch. 

The  beacon-light  of  bliss,  young  Love  draws  near, 

And  leads  his  willing  slaves 

To  wear  thy  flowery  chain. 

And  chastcn'd  Friendship  comes,  whose  mildest 

sway 
Shall  cheer  the  hour  of  age,  when  fainter  bom 

The  fading  flame  of  Love, 

The  fading  flame  of  Life. 

Parent  of  every  bliss,  the  busy  hand 
Of  Fancy  oft  will  paint  in  brightest  hues 

How  calm,  how  clear,  thy  torch 

Illumes  the  wintry  hour ; 

Will  paint  the  wearied  laborer  at  that  hour. 
When  friendly  darkness  yields  a  pause  to  toil. 

Returning  blithely  home 

To  each  domestic  joy ; 

Will  paint  the  well-trimm'd  fire,  the  frugal  mcol 
Prepared  with  fond  solicitude  to  please ; 

The  ruddy  children  round 

Climbing  the  father's  knee. 

And  oft  will  Fancy  rise  above  the  lot 
Of  honest  Poverty,  and  think  how  man 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  enjoys 

His  best  and  happiest  state ; 

When  toil  no  longer  irksome  and  constnun  a 
By  hard  necessity,  but  comes  to  please, 
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To  vary  the  still  hour 
Of  tranquil  happiness. 

Why,  Fancy,  wilt  thou,  o'er  the  lovely  scene 
Pouring  thy  r'w'id  hues,  why,  sorceress  bland, 

Soothe  sad  reality 

"With  visionary  bliss? 

Turn  thou  thine  eyes  to  where  the  hallowed  Yighi 
Of  Learning  shines ;  ah,  rather  lead  tliy  son 

Along  her  mystic  paths 

To  drink  the  sacred  spring. 

Lead  calmly  on  along  the  unvaried  path 
To  solitary  Age's  drear  abode ;  — 

Is  it  not  happiness 

That  gives  the  sting  to  Death  ? 

Well  then  is  he  whose  unimbitter*d  years 
Are  waning  on  in  lonely  listlessness ; 
If  Life  hath  little  joy. 
Death  hath  for  him  no  sting. 

Oxfbrd,ll9L 


WRITTE9 


ON  THE   FIRST  OF  DECEMBER. 

Though  now  no  more  the  musing  ear 
Delights  to  listen  to  the  breeze. 
That  lingers  o'er  the  green-wood  shade, 
I  love  thee.  Winter !  well. 

Sweet  are  the  harmonies  of  Spring  ; 
8we«t  is  the  Summer's  evening  gale ; 
And  sweet  the  Autumnal  winds  that  shake 
The  many-color'd  grove. 

And  pleasant  to  the  sober'd  soul 
The  silence  of  the  wintry  scene. 
When  Nature  shrouds  herself,  entranced 
In  deep  tranquillity. 

Not  undelightfiil  now  to  roam 
The  wild  heath  sparkling  on  the  sight; 
Not  undelightful  now  to  pace 
The  forest's  ample  rounds ;  — 


And  see  the  spangled  branches  shine ', 
And  mark  the  moss  of  many  a  hue 
That  varies  the  old  tree's  brown  bark. 
Or  o*er  the  gray  stone  spreads; — 

And  see  the  cluster'd  berries  bright 
Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves ; 
The  ivy  round  the  leafless  oak 
Tint  clasps  its  foliage  dose. 

80  Virtoe,  diffident  of  strength. 
Clings  to  Religion's  firmer  aid ; 
So,  hf  Religion's  aid  upheld, 
JEodiires  calamity. 


Nor  void  of  beauties  now  the  spring, 
Whose  waters  hid  from  summer-sun 
Have  soothed  the  thirsty  pilgrim's  ear 
With  more  than  melody. 

Green  moss  shines  there  with  ice  incased ; 
The  long  grass  bends  its  spear-like  form; 
And  lovely  is  the  silvery  scene 
When  faint  the  sun-beams  smile. 

Reflection,  too,  may  love  tlie  hour 
When  Nature,  hid  in  Winter's  grave. 
No  more  expands  the  bursting  bud. 
Or  bids  the  floweret  bloom ; 

For  Nature  soon  in  Spring's  best  charms. 
Shall  rise  revived  from  Winter's  grave, 
Expand  the  bursting  bud  again. 
And  bid  the  flower  re-bloom. 

Bath,  1793. 


WRITTEN 

ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JANUARY. 

CoMX,  melancholy  Moralizer,  come ! 
Gather  with  roe  the  dark  and  wintry  wreath; 

With  me  engarland  now 

The  Sepulchre  of  Time. 

Come,  Moralizer,  to  the  funeral  song ! 
I  pour  the  dirge  of  the  Departed  Days ; 

For  well  the  funeral  song 

Befits  this  solemn  hour. 

But  hark !  even  now  the  merry  bells  ring  round 
With  clamorous  joy  to  welcome  in  this  day. 

This  consecrated  day 

To  Joy  and  Merriment. 

Mortal !  while  Fortune  with  benignant  hand 
Fills  to  the  brim  thy  cup  of  happiness. 

Whilst  her  unclouded  sun 

Illumes  tliy  summer  day,  — 

Canst  thou  rejoice,  —  rejoice  that  Time  flies  fastf* 
That  night  shall  shadow  soon  thy  summer  sun.' 

That  swifl  the  stream  of  Tears 

Rolls  to  Eternity  f 

If  thou  hast  wealth  to  gratify  each  wish. 
If  power  be  thine,  remember  what  thou  art ! 

Remember  thou  art  Man, 

And  Death  thine  heritage  ! 

Hast  thou  known  Love !  Doth  Beauty's  better  sun 
Cheer  thy  fond  heart  with  no  capricious  smile, 

Her  eye  all  eloquence, 

AH  harmony  her  voice  ? 

Oh  state  of  happiness !  —  Hark !  how  the  gale 
Moans  deep  and  hollow  through  the  leafless  grove ! 

Winter  is  dark  and  cold ; 

Where  now  the  charms  of  Spring ! 
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Say'fi  thou  that  Fancy  painU  the  fiitare  aoene 
In  hues  too  aombroua  ?  that  the  dark-atoled  Maid 

With  frowning  front  KTere 

Appalls  the  shaddering  soul  ? 

And  wonldst  thoa  bid  me  cooit  her  iaiiy  Conn, 
When,  as  she  sports  her  in  some  happier  mood. 

Her  many-colored  robes 

Float  rarying  in  the  sun? 

Ah !  Tainly  does  the  Pilgrim,  whose  long  load 
Leads  o'er  a  barren  mountain's  storm-Tez'd  height, 

With  wistful  eye  behold 

Some  qniet  Tale,  far  off. 

And  there  are  those  who  Iotc  the  pensive  song. 
To  whom  all  sounds  of  Mirth  are  dissonant; 

Hiem  in  accordant  mood 

This  thonghtfol  strain  will  find. 

For  hopeless  Sorrow  hails  the  lapse  of  Tmie, 
Rejoicing  when  the  fading  orb  of  day 

Is  sunk  again  in  night. 

That  one  day  more  is  gone. 

And  he  who  bears  Affliction's  heavy  load 
With  patient  piety,  well  pleased  he  knows 

The  World  a  pilgriniage, 

The  Grave  his  inn  of  rest 

iSa^,17M. 


wRrrrsir 


ON  SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Praver ! 

I  to  the  woodlands  wend,  and  there 
In  lovely  Nature  see  the  Grod  of  Love. 

The  swelling  organ's  peal 

Wakes  not  my  soul  to  zeal. 
Like  the  sweet  music  of  the  vernal  grove. 
The  gorgeous  altar  and  the  mystic  vest 
Excite  not  such  devotion  in  my  breast. 

As  where  the  noon-tide  beam, 

Flash'd  from  some  broken  stream, 
Vibrates  on  the  dazzled  sight; 

Or  where  the  cloud-suspended  rain 

Sweeps  in  shadows  o'er  the  plain; 
Or  when,  reclining  on  the  cliffs  huge  height, 
1  mark  the  billows  burst  in  silver  light. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 

1  to  the  Woodlands  shall  repair. 

Feed  with  all  Nature's  charms  mine  ejCB, 

And  hear  all  Nature's  melodies. 

The  primrose  bank  will  there  dispense 

Faint  fragrance  to  the  awakcn'd  sense ; 

The  morning  beams  that  life  and  joy  impart, 

Will  with  their  influence  warm  my  heart, 

And  the  full  tear  that  down  my  cheek  will  steal, 

Will  speak  Uie  prayer  of  praise  I  feel. 

Oo  thou  and  seek  the  House  of  Prayer ! 
1  to  the  Woodlandi  bend  mj  wayy 


And  meet  Religion  there ! 
She  needs  not  haunt  the  high-axch'd  dome  to  pray, 
Where  storied  windows  dim  the  doabtfiil  day ; 
At  liberty  she  loves  to  rove. 

Wide  o'er  the  healthy  hill  or  eowalip'd  dale ; 
Or  seek  the  shelter  of  the  embowering  grove, 

Or  with  the  streamlet  wind  along  the  vale. 
Sweet  are  these  scenes  to  her ;  and  when  the  Night 
Poors  in  the  North  her  silver  streams  of  light, 
She  wooes  reflection  in  the  silent  gloom. 
And  ponders  on  the  world  to  come. 

Brittoi,  1195. 


THE  RACE  OF  BANQUO. 

A   riUOMXHT. 

^  Fly^  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  fly ! 
Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die ! " 
O'er  the  heath  the  stripling  fled. 
The  wild  storm  howling  round  his  head : 
Fear,  mightier  through  the  shades  of  night. 
Urged  his  feet,  and  wing'd  his  flight; 
And  still  he  heard  his  father's  cry, 
«*  Fly,  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  fly ! " 

**  Fly,  son  of  Banquo !  Fleance,  fly ! 

Leave  thy  guilty  sire  to  die ! " 

On  every  blast  was  heard  the  moan. 

The  anguish'd  shriek,  the  death-fraught  groan ; 

Loathly  night-hags  join  the  yell. 

And  lo !  —  the  midnight  rites  of  Hell ! 

**  Forms  of  magic !  spare  my  life ! 
Shield  me  from  the  murderer's  knife ! 
Before  me,  dim  in  lurid  light. 
Float  the  phantoms  of  the  night-* 
Behind  I  hear  my  father  cry. 
Fly,  son  of  Banquo  —  Fleance,  fly ! " 

"  Parent  of  the  sceptred  race, 
Boldly  tread  the  circled  space. 
Boldly,  Fleance,  venture  near, 
Sire  of  monarchs,  spurn  at  fear. 
Sisters,  with  prophetic  breath, 
Pour  we  now  the  dirge  of  Death ! " 

Oxford,  1793. 


WRITTEN  IN  ALENTEJO, 
JANUARY  23,  1796. 

1. 

Wher  at  mom,  the  Muleteer 
With  early  call  announces  day. 
Sorrowing  that  early  call  I  hear, 
Which  scares  the  visions  of  delight  away 
For  dear  to  me  the  silent  hour 
When  sleep  exerts  its  wizard  power, 
And  busy  fancy,  then  let  free, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  my  Edith,  flies  to  thee. 
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2. 
When  the  slant  i nnbeams  crest 
The  monntain's  shadowy  bieast ; 
When  on  the  upland  slope 
Shines  the  green  myrtle  wet  with  morning  dew, 
And  lovely  as  the  youthful  dreams  of  Hope, 
The  dim-seen  landscape  opens  on  the  Tiew, 
I  gaze  around,  with  raptured  eyes, 
On  Nature's  charms,  where  no  illusion  lies, 
And  drop  the  joy  and  memory  mingled  tear, 
And  sigh  to  think  that  Edith  is  not  here. 

3. 

At  the  cool  hour  of  even, 

>Vhen  all  is  calm  and  still. 

And  o'er  the  western  hill 
A  richer  radiance  robes  the  mellow*d  heaven, 

Absorb'd  in  darkness  thence. 

When  slowly  fades  in  night 

The  dim,  decaying  light, 
Lake  the  fair  day-dreams  of  Beneyolence ; 

Fatigued,  and  sad,  and  slow 

Along  my  lonely  way  I  go, 

And  muse  upon  the  distant  day. 
And  sigh,  remembering  Edith  far  away. 

4. 

When  )ate  arriving  at  our  inn  of  rest, 

Whose  roof,  exposed  to  many  a  winter's  sky. 
Half  ahelters  from  the  wind  the  shivering  guest; 

By  the  lamp's  melancholy  gloom, 

1  see  the  miserable  room. 

And  musing  on  the  evils  that  arise 

From  disproportion'd  inequalities. 

Pray  that  my  lot  may  be 

Neither  with  Riches,  nor  with  Poverty, 

But  in  that  happy  mean. 

Which  for  the  soul  is  best. 

And  with  contentment  blest, 

In  some  secluded  glen 
To  dwell  vnth  Peace  and  Edith  far  from  men. 


1  look'd  abroad  at  noon. 
The  shadow  and  the  storm  were  on  the  hills , 
The  crags  which  like  a  faery  fabric  slione 

Darkness  had  overcast. 

On  you,  ye  coming  years. 
So  fairly  shone  the  April  gleam  of  hope ; 
So  darkly  o'er  the  distance,  late  so  bright. 

Now  settle  the  black  clouds. 

Come  thou,  and  chase  away 
Sorrow  and  Pain,  the  persecuting  Powers 
Who  make  the  melancholy  day  so  long. 

So  long  the  restless  night. 

Shall  we  not  find  thee  here, 
Recovery,  on  the  salt  sea's  breezy  strand  ? 
Is  there  no  healing  in  the  gales  that  sweep 

The  thymy  mountain's  brow  ' 

I  look  for  thy  approach, 
O  life-preserving  Power  !  as  one  who  strays 
Alone  in  darkness  o'er  the  pathless  marsh. 

Watches  the  dawn  of  day. 

Mmehead,  July,  1799. 


TO  RECOVERY. 

Rbcovsry,  where  art  thou? 
Daughter  of  Heaven,  where  shall  we  seek  thy  help  ? 
Upon  what  hallow 'd  fountain  hast  thou  laid, 

0  Nymph  adored,  thy  spell  ? 

By  the  gray  ocean's  verge, 
Diasgfater  of  Heaven,  we  seek  thee,  but  in  vain ; 
We  find  no  healing  in  the  breeze  that  sweeps 

Tbit  thymy  mountain's  brow. 

Where  are  the  happy  horns, 
Tbe  sonshine  where,  that  cheer'd  the  mom  of  life  ? 
Tor  Health  m  6ed,  and  with  her  fled  the  joys 

Which  made  existence  dear. 

1  saw  the  distant  hdls 

Smile  in  the  radiance  of  the  orient  beam, 
And  gazed  delifphled  that  anon  our  ieet 
SfaooUt  Ttait  scenes  so  &ir 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

With  cheerful  step  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  early  way. 
When  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 

Reveals  the  rising  day. 

He  bounds  along  his  craggy  road, 
He  hsstens  up  the  height. 

And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 
Administer  delight. 

And  if  tlie  mist,  retiring  slow. 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white. 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapors  hide 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight 

But  when  behind  the  western  clouds 

Departs  the  fading  day, 
How  wearily  the  traveller 

Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
His  painful  footsteps  creep, 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pause, 
He  labors  up  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round, 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear ; 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipice. 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begm 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stage  ; 

Alas !  the  evening  traveller  feels 
The  fears  of  wary  age  ! 

WesUmnf,  1798. 
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THE  OAK  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beaatjr,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood ! 

Jt  grew  and  it  flourish 'd  for  many  an  age, 

And  many  a  tempest  wreak*d  on  it  its  rage ; 

But  when  its  strong  branches  were  bent  with  the 

blast. 
It  struck  its  root  deeper,  and  flourish  d  more  fast. 

Its  head  tower'd  on  high,  and  its  branches  spread 
round :  [sound ; 

J^or  its  roots  had  struck  deep,  and  its  heart  was 
The  bees  o*er  its  honey-dew*d  foliage  play*d. 
And  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade. 

The  Oak  of  our  Fathers  to  Freedom  was  dear ; 
Its  leaves  were  her  crown,  and  its  wood  was  her  spear. 
Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood  ! 

There  crept  up  an  iyy  and  clung  round  the  trunk ; 
It  struck  in  its  mouths  and  the  juices  it  drunk ; 
The  branches  grew  sickly,  deprived  of  their  food, 
And  the  Oak  was  no  longer  the  pride  of  the  wood. 

The  foresters  saw  and  they  gather'd  around ; 
The  roots  still  were  fast,  and  the  heart  still  was  sound ; 
They  lopp'd  off  the  boughs  that  so  beautiful  spread. 
But  the  ivy  they  spared  on  its  vitals  that  fed. 

No  longer  the  bees  o'er  its  honey-dews  play*d. 
Nor  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fed  under  its  shade  ; 
Lopp*d  and  mangled  the  trunk  in  its  ruin  is  seen, 
A  monument  now  what  its  beauty  has  been. 

The  Oak  has  received  its  incurable  wound ; 
They  have  loosen'd  the  roots,  though  the  heart 
may  be  sound ;  [see, 

What  the  travellers  at  distance  green-flourishing 
Are  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  that  poison'd  the  tree. 

Alas  for  the  Oak  of  our  Fathers,  that  stood 
In  its  beauty,  the  glory  and  pride  of  the  wood ! 

Weiibury,  1798. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PULTOWA. 

Off  Vorska*s  glittering  waves 
The  morning  sunbeams  play  ; 
Pultowa*s  walls  are  throng'd 

With  eager  multitudes ; 

Athwart  the  dusty  vale 
They  strain  their  aching  eyes, 
Where  to  the  fight  moves  on 
The  Conqueror  Charles,  the  iron-hearted  Swede. 

Him  Famine  hath  not  tamed. 

The  tamer  of  the  brave ; 
Him  Winter  hath  hot  quelPd ; 
When  roan  by  man  his  veteran  troops  sunk  down. 
Frozen  to  their  endless  sleep. 

He  held  undaunted  on 


Htm  Pain  hath  not  subdued ; 
What  though  he  mounts  not  now 
The  fieiy  steed  of  war  ? 
Borne  on  a  litter  to  the  field  he  goes. 

Go,  iron-hearted  King ! 
Full  of  thy  former  fame  — 
Think  how  the  humbled  Dane 
Crouch*d  underneath  thy  sword ; 
Think  how  the  wretched  Pole 
Resigned  his  conquered  crown ; 
Go,  iron-hearted  King ! 
Let  Narva*8  glory  swell  thy  haughty  breast,  -~> 
The  death-day  of  thy  glory,  Charles,  hathdawn'd! 
Proud  Swede,  the  Sun  liath  risen 
That  on  thy  shame  shall  set ! 

Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest ! 
For  over  that  relentless  Swede 
Ruin  hath  raised  his  unrelenting  arm ; 

For  ere  the  night  descends, 

His  veteran  host  destroyed, 
His  laurels  blasted  to  revive  no  more, 

He  flies  before  the  Moscovite. 

Impatiently  that  haughty  heart  must  bear 
Long  years  of  hope  deceived ; 

Long  yean  of  idleness 
That  sleepless  soul  must  brook. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  rest ' 
To  him  who  suffers  in  an  honest  cause 
No  death  is  ignominious ;  not  on  thee. 
But  upon  Charles,  the  cruel,  the  unjust. 
Not  upon  thee,  —  on  him 
The  ineffaceable  reproach  is  fiz'd, 
The  infamy  abides. 
Now,  Patkul,  may  thine  injured  spirit  reft. 

Westbury,  1798. 


THE  TRAVELLERS  RETURN. 

SwKXT  to  the  morning  traveller 

The  song  amid  the  sky. 
Where,  twinkling  in  the  dewy  light, 

The  skylark  soars  on  high. 

And  cheering  to  the  traveller 
The  gales  that  round  him  play* 

When  faint  and  heavily  he  drags 
Along  his  noon-tide  way. 

And  when  beneath  tlie  unclouded  sun 

Full  wearily  toils  he. 
The  flowing  water  makes  to  him 

A  soothing  melody. 

And  when  the  evening  light  decays, 

And  all  is  calm  around. 
There  is  sweet  music  to  his  ear 

In  the  distant  sheep-bell's  sound. 

But  oh !  of  all  delightful  sounds 
Of  evening  or  of  mom. 
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The  iweetett  is  the  yoice  of  Love, 
That  welcones  hia  return. 


Wetibitry,  1796. 


THE  OLD  MAN'S  COMFORTS, 

AND    HOW   HK    GA15ED   THKM. 

Too  are  old,  Father  William,  the  joong  man  cried ; 

The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray ; 
Von  axe  bale.  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man  ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

la  the  days  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 
I  reniember*d  that  youth  would  fly  fast. 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 
That  1  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

Yon  tie  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried, 
.\nd  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away ; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  dm,j§  of  my  youth.  Father  William  replied, 
I  lemember'd  that  youth  could  not  last ; 

1  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did. 
That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past. 

Vou  axe  old.  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried. 

And  life  must  be  hastening  away ; 
Yoa  nxB  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death ; 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man.  Father  William  replied ; 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage ; 
In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God ! 

And  Me  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 

Wtttbiay,  1799. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  GREEK  ODE 


waxm»  »T 


ON  ASTRONOMY, 

■.  T.  COLXRIDGE,  FOR  THE  PRIZE   AT 
CAMBRIDGE,  1793. 


1. 

Hail,  venerable  Nioht  ! 
O  firit^reated,  hail ! 
Thou  who  art  doomed  in  thy  dark  breast  to  veil 
The  dying  beam  of  light. 
The  eldest  and  the  latest  thou, 
Hail,  venerable  Nioht  ! 
Around  thine  ebon  brow. 
Glittering  plays  with  lightning  rays 
A  wreath  of  flowers  of  fire. 
The  VRsying  clouds  with  many  a  hue  attire 
Thy  many-tinted  veil. 
Holy  Rfe  the  blue  graces  of  thy  zone ! 
But  who  is  he  whose  tongue  can  tell 
The  dewy  lustres  which  thine  eyes  adorn  ? 
Lovely  to  some  the  blushes  of  the  mom ; 


To  some  the  glories  of  the  Day, 
When,  blazing  with  meridian  ray. 

The  gorgeous  Sun  ascends  his  highest  throne ; 
But  I  with  solemn  and  severe  delight 

Still  watch  thy  constant  car,  immortal  Nioht  ' 

2. 

For  then  to  the  celestial  Palaces 
Urauia  leads,  Urania,  she 

The  Goddess  who  alone 
Stands  by  the  blazing  throne. 
Effulgent  with  the  light  of  Deity. 
Whom  Wisdom,  the  Creatriz,  by  her  side 
Placed  on  the  heights  of  yonder  sky, 
And  smiling  with  ambrosial  love,  unIock*d 
The  depths  of  Nature  to  her  piercing  eye. 
Angelic  mjrriads  struck  their  harps  around. 
And  with  triumphant  song 
The  host  of  Stars,  a  beauteous  throng. 

Around  the  ever-living  Mind 

In  jubilee  their  mystic  dance  begun  ; 

When  at  thy  leaping  forth,  O  Sun  ' 

The  Morning  started  in  affright, 

Astonish'd  at  thy  birth,  her  Child  of  Light ' 

« 

3. 

Hail,  O  Urania,  hail ! 
Queen  of  the  Muies !  Mistress  of  the  Song ! 
For  thou  didst  deign  to  leave  the  heavenly  throng 
As  earthward  thou  thy  steps  wert  bending, 
A  ray  went  forth  and  harbinger'd  thy  way 
All  Ether  laugh'd  with  thy  descending. 
Thou  hadst  wreath'd  thy  hair  with  roses. 
The  flower  that  in  the  immortal  bower 
Its  deathless  bloom  discloses. 
Before  thine  awful  mien,  compelled  to  shrink. 
Fled  Ignorance,  abash'd,  with  all  her  brood. 
Dragons,  and  Hags  of  baleful  breath. 
Fierce  Dreams,  that  wont  to  drink 
The  Sepulchre's  black  blood ; 
Or  on  the  wings  of  storms 
Riding  in  fury  forms. 
Shriek  to  the  mariner  the  shriek  of  Death. 

4. 

I  boast,  O  Goddess,  to  thy  name 
That  I  have  raised  the  pile  of  fame ; 

Therefore  to  me  be  given 
To  roam  the  starry  path  of  Heaven, 
To  charioteer  with  wings  on  high. 
And  to  rein-in  the  Tempests  of  the  sky. 

5. 

Chariots  of  happy  Gods  !  Fountains  of  Light! 

Te  Angel'Temples  bright ! 
May  I  unblamed  your  flamy  thresholds  tread  ? 
I  leave  Earth *s  lowly  scene ; 
I  leave  the  Moon  serene, 
The  lovely  Queen  of  Night ; 
I  leave  the  wide  domains. 
Beyond  where  Mars  his  fiercer  light  can  fling, 
And  Jupiter's  vast  plains, 
(The  many-belted  king ;) 
Even  to  the  solitude  where  Saturn  reigns, 
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Like  Boine  stem  tyrant  to  just  exile  driTen  ; 
Dim-seen  the  sullen  power  appears 
In  that  cold  solitude  of  Heaven, 
And  slow  he  drags  along 
The  might  J  circle  of  long-lingenng  yean. 

6. 

Nor  shalt  thou  escape  my  sight, 
Who  9l  the  threshold  of  the  sun-trod  domes 
Art  trembling, — youngest  Daughter  of  the  Night ! 
And  you,  ye  fiery-tressed  strangers !  you. 

Comets  who  wander  wide. 
Will  I  along  your  pathless  way  pursue, 
Whence  bending  I  may  view 
The  Worlds  whom  elder  Suns  have  yivified. 

7. 

For  Hope  with  loveliest  visions  soothes  my  mind. 
That  even  in  Man,  Life's  winged  power. 
When  comes  again  the  natal  hour. 
Shall  on  heaven-wandering  feet. 
In  undecaying  youth, 
Spring  to  the  blessed  seat; 
Where  round  the  fields  of  Truth 
The  fiery  Essences  forever  feed ; 
And  o'er  the  ambrosial  mead. 
The  breezes  of  serenity 
Silent  and  soothing  glide  forever  by. 

8. 

There,  Priest  of  Nature !  dost  thou  shine, 
Newton  !  a  King  among  the  Kings  divine. 
Whether  with  harmony's  mild  force, 
He  guides  along  its  course 
The  axle  of  some  beauteous  star  on  high. 
Or  gazing,  in  the  spring 
Ebullient  with  creative  energy, 
Feels  his  pure  breast  with  rapturous  joy  possess'd, 
Inebriate  in  the  holy  ecstasy. 

9. 
I  may  not  call  thee  mortal  then,  my  soul ! 
Immortal  longings  lift  thee  to  the  skies : 
Love  of  thy  native  home  inflames  thee  now. 
With  pious  madness  wise. 
Know  then  thyself!  expand  thy  wings  divine ! 
Soon,  mingled  with  thy  fathers,  thou  shalt  shine 
A  star  amid  the  starry  throng, 
A  God  the  Gods  among. 

London,  1802. 


GOOSBBERRT-PIE. 


▲  PIKDARIC   ODE. 


1. 

GoosEBXRRT-FiE  IS  best. 
Full  of  the  theme,  O  Muse,  begin  the  song  ! 
What  though  the  sunbeams  of  the  West 

Mature  within  the  Turtle's  breast 
Blood  glutinous  and  fat  of  verdant  hue  ? 


What  though  the  Deer  bound  sportively  along 

O'er  springy  turf,  the  Park's  elastic  vest? 

Give  them  their  honors  due,  — 

But  Gooseberxy-Pie  is  best 

2. 

Behind  his  oxen  slow 
The  patient  Ploughman  plods, 
And  as  the  Sower  followed  by  the  clods 
Earth's  genial  womb  received  the  living  seed. 
The  rains  descend,  the  grains  they  grow; 

Saw  ye  the  vegetable  ocean 
Roll  its  green  ripple  to  the  April  gale .' 
The  golden  waves  with  multitudinous  motion 
Swell  o'er  the  summer  vale  ? 

3. 

It  flows  through  Alder  banks  along 
Beneath  the  copse  that  hides  the  hill ; 
The  gentle  stream  you  cannot  see. 
You  only  hear  its  melody, 
The  stream  that  turns  the  Mill. 
Pass  on  a  little  way,  pass  on. 
And  you  shall  catch  its  gleam  anon ; 
And  hark !  the  loud  and  agonizing  groan. 
That  makes  its  anguish  known. 
Where  tortured  by  the  Tyrant  Lord  of  Meal 
The  Brook  is  broken  on  the  Wheel ! 


Blow  fair,  blow  &ir,  thou  orient  gale ! 
On  the  white  bosom  of  the  sail, 
Te  Winds,  enamor'd,  lingering  lie ! 
Te  Waves  of  ocean,  spare  the  bark, 
Te  tempests  of  the  sky ! 
From  distant  realms  she  comes  to  bring 
The  sugar  for  my  Pie. 
For  this  on  Gambia's  arid  side 
The  Vulture's  feet  are  scaled  with  blood, 
And  Beelzebub  beholds  with  pride 
His  darling  planter  brood. 

5. 

First  in  the  spring  thy  leaves  were  seen, 
Thou  beauteous  bush,  so  early  green ! 
Soon  ceased  thy  blossoms'  little  life  of  love 

O  safer  than  the  gold-fruii-bearing  tree. 
The  glory  of  that  old  Hesperian  grove, — 

No  Dragon  does  there  need  for  thee 
With  quintessential  sting  to  work  alarms. 
Prepotent  guardian  of  thy  fruitage  fine. 
Thou  vegetable  Porcupine !  — 
And  didst  thou  scratch  tliy  tender  arms, 
O  Jane !  that  I  should  dine ! 

6. 
The  flour,  the  sugar,  and  the  fruit. 
Commingled  well,  how  well  they  suit ! 

And  they  were  well  bestow 'd. 
O  Jane,  with  truth  I  praise  your  Pie, 
And  will  not  you  in  just  reply 
Praise  my  Pindaric  Ode  ? 

Exeter,  1799. 
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TO  A  BEE. 


1. 


Tbou  wert  out  betimes,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 
As  abroad  I  took  my  early  way. 
Before  the  Cow  firom  her  resting-place 
Had  risen  up  and  left  her  traoe 
On  the  meadow,  with  dew  so  gray. 
Saw  I  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

2. 
Thou  wert  working  late,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 
After  the  (all  of  the  Cistos  flower, 
When  the  Primrose-of-evening  was  ready  to  burst, 
I  heard  thee  last,  as  I  saw  thee  first; 
In  the  silence  of  the  evening  hour. 
Heard  1  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee. 

3. 

Hum  art  a  miser,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 
Late  and  early  at  employ ; 
Still  on  thy  golden  stores  intent. 
Thy  snmmer  in  heaping  and  hoarding  is  spent 

What  thy  winter  will  never  enjoy; 
Wise  lesson  this  lor  me,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 


Little  dost  thou  think,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

What  is  the  end  of  thy  toil. 
When  the  latest  flowers  of  the  ivy  are  gone. 
And  all  thy  work  for  the  year  is  done. 

Thy  master  comes  for  the  spoil. 
Woe  then  for  thee,  thou  busy,  busy  Bee ! 

Wettbury,  1799. 


TO  A  SPIDER. 


1. 

BriDSE  I  thoQ  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 
To  shun  my  curious  eyes ; 
I  won*t  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out 
Lest  thou  shouldst  eat  the  flies ; 
Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damn'd  delight 
Thy  strange  instinctive  fdrtitude  to  see. 
For  there  is  One  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

2. 

ThoQ  art  welcome  to  a  Rhymer  sore-perp]ez*d. 
The  subject  of  his  verK ; 
There's  many  a  one  who,  on  a  better  text. 
Perhaps  might  comment  worse. 
Then  shr'mk  not,  old  Free-Mason,  from  my  view, 
But  ({oietly  like  me  spin  out  the  line ; 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue. 
As  1  will  mine. 

3. 

Weawr  of  snares,  thou  emblemest  the  ways 

Of  Satan,  Sire  of  lies; 
Hell's  huge  black  Spider,  for  mankind  he  lays 

His  toils,  as  thou  for  flies. 

18 


When  Betty's  busy  eye  runs  round  the  room. 
Woe  to  that  nice  geometry,  if  seen ! 
But  where  is  he  whose  broom 
The  earth  shall  clean  ? 

4. 
Spider !  of  old  thy  flimsy  webs  were  thought  — 

And  'twas  a  likeness  true  — 
To  emblem  laws  in  which  the  weak  are  caught. 
But  which  the  strong  break  through  : 
And  if  a  victim  in  thy  toils  is  ta'en, 
Like  some  poor  client  is  that  wretched  fly , 
I'll  warrant  thee  thou'lt  drain 
His  life-blood  dry. 

5. 

And  is  not  thy  weak  work  like  human  schemes 
And  care  on  earth  employ'd  ? 
Such  are  young  hopes  and  Love's  delightful  dreams 

So  easily  destroy'd ! 

So  does  the  Statesman,  whilst  the  Avengers  sleep, 

Self-deem'd  secure,  his  wiles  in  secret  lay ; 

Soon  shall  destruction  sweep 

His  work  away. 

6. 

Thou  busy  laborer !  one  resemblance  more 

May  yet  the  verse  prolong, 

For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  the  Poet  poor. 

Whom  thou  hast  help'd  in  song. 

Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win. 

We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceoseless  pains , 

Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 

I  spin  my  brains. 

WesUmry,  1798. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 

Thb  rage  of  Babylon  is  roused. 
The  King  puts  forth  his  strength ; 
And  Judah  bends  the  bow 
And  points  her  arrows  for  the  coming  war. 

Her  walls  are  firm,  her  gates  are  strong, 
Her  youth  gird  on  the  sword ; 
High  are  her  chiefii  in  hope. 
For  soon  will  Egypt  send  the  promised  aid. 

But  who  is  he  whose  voice  of  woe 
Is  heard  amid  the  streets  ? 
Whose  ominous  voice  proclaims 
Her  strength,  and  arms,  and  promised  succon 
vain? 

His  meagre  cheek  is  pale  and  sunk. 
Wild  is  his  hollow  eye, 
Tet  awful  is  its  glance ; 
And  who  could  bear  the  anger  of  his  frown  ? 

pROPHftT  of.  God  !  in  vain  thy  lips 
Proclaim  the  woe  to  come ; 
In  vain  thy  warning  voice 
Summons  her  rulers  timely  to  repent ! 
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The  Ethiop  changes  not  hts  ikin. 
ImpiouB  and  reckless  still 
The  rulers  spurn  thj  Toice, 
And  now  the  measure  of  their  crimes  u  full. 

For  now  around  Jerusalem 
The  countless  foes  appear , 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
Spreads  the  wide  horror  of  the  circling  nege. 

Why  is  the  warrior's  cheek  so  pale  ? 
Why  droops  the  gallant  youth 
Who  late  in  piide  of  heart 
Sharpen'd  his  javelin  for  the  welcome  war  ? 

*Tis  not  for  terror  that  his  eye 
Swells  with  the  struggling  woe ; 
Oh !  he  could  bear  his  ills, 
Or  rush  to  death,  and  in  the  graye  have  peace. 

His  parents  do  not  ask  for  food, 
But  they  are  weak  with  want; 
His  wife  has  given  her  babes 
Her. wretched  pittance, — she  makes  no  com- 
plaint. 

The  consummating  hour  is  come  ! 
Alas  for  Solyma ! 
How  is  she  desolate, — 
She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  fallen ! 

And  thou — thou  miserable  King  — 
Where  is  thy  trusted  flock. 
Thy  flock  so  beautiful, 
Thy  Father's  throne,  the  temple  of  thy  God  ? 

Repentance  brings  not  back  the  past ; 
It  will  not  call  again 
Thy  murder'd  sons  to  life, 
Nor  vision  to  those  eyeless  sockets  more. 

Thou  wretched,  childless,  blind,  old  man, 
Heavy  thy  punishment ; 
Dreadful  thy  present  woes, 
Alas,  more  dreadful  thy  remember'd  guilt ! 

WegOmry,  1798. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WALLACE. 

Jot,  joy  in  London  now  ! 
He  goes,  the  rebel  Wallace  goes  to  death ; 
At  length  the  traitor  meets  the  traitor's  doom, 

Joy,  joy,  in  London  now  ! 

He  on  a  sledge  is  drawn. 
His  strong  right  arm  unweapon'd  and  in  chains, 
And  garlanded  around  his  helmless  head 

The  laurel  wreath  of  scorn. 

They  throng  to  view  him  now 
Who  in  the  field  had  fled  before  his  sword. 
Who  at  the  name  of  Wallace  once  grew  pale 

And  falter'd  out  a  prayer. 


Yes !  they  can  meet  his  eye, 
That  only  beams  with  patient  courage  now ; 
Yes !  they  can  look  upon  those  manly  limbs. 

Defenceless  now  and  bound. 

And  that  eye  did  not  shrink 
As  he  beheld  the  pomp  of  infamy ; 
Nor  one  ungovem'd  feeling  shook  those  limbs, 

When  the  last  moment  came. 

What  though  suspended  sense 
Was  by  their  legal  cruelty  revived ;  pife 

What  though  ingenious  vengeance  lengthen'd 

To  feel  protracted  death  ? 

What  though  the  hangman's  hand 
Grasped  in  his  living  breast  the  heaving  heart  ? — 
In  the  last  agony,  the  last,  sick  pang, 

Wallace  had  comfort  still. 

He  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  for  his  country  in  the  embattled  field ; 
He  thought  of  that  good  cause  for  which  he  died, 

And  it  was  joy  in  death. 

Go,  Edward !  triumph  now  ! 
Cambria  is  fallen,  and  Scotland's  strength  is 

crush'd ; 
On  Wallace,  on  Llewellyn's  mangled  limbs. 

The  fowls  of  Heaven  have  fed. 

Unrivall'd,  unopposed, 
Go,  Edward,  full  of  glory  to  thy  grave ! 
The  weight  of  patriot  blood  upon  thy  soul, 

Go,  Edward,  to  thy  God ! 

Wettbury,  1798. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 

Clear  shone  the  mom,  the  gale  was  feir. 
When  from  Comna's  crowded  port 
With  many  a  cheerful  shout  and  loud  acclaim 
The  huge  Armada  post. 

To  England's  shores  their  streamers  point. 
To  England's  shores  their  sails  are  spread. 
They  go  to  triumph  o'er  the  sea-girt  land, 
And  Rome  hath  blest  their  arms. 

Along  the  ocean's  echoing  verge, 
Along  the  mountain  range  of  rocks, 
The  clustering  multitudes  behold  their  pomp, 
And  raise  the  votive  prayer. 

Commingling  with  the  ocean's  roar 
Ceaseless  and  hoarse  their  murmurs  rise. 
And  soon  they  trust  to  see  the  winged  bark 
That  bears  good  tidings  home. 

The  watcU-tower  now  in  distance  sinks, 
And  now  Galicia's  mountain  rocks 
Faint  as  the  far-off  clouds  of  evening  lie, 
And  now  they  fade  away. 
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Each  like  loine  moving  citadel, 
On  through  the  waves  they  nil  sublime ; 
And  now  the  Spaniards  see  the  silverj  clifis, 
Behold  the  sea-girt  land  i 

O  fools!  to  think  that  ever  foe 
Should  triumph  o*er  that  sea-girt  land ! 
O  fools !  to  think  that  ever  Britain's  sons 
Should  wear  the  stranger's  joke  ! 

For  not  in  vain  hath  Nature  rear*d 
Around  her  coast  those  silvery  cliffii ; 
For  not  in  vain  old  Ocean  spreads  his  waves 
To  guard  his  favorite  isle ! 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners ! 
What  now  avail  Rome's  boasted  charms? 
Where  are  the  Spaniard's  vaunts  of  eager  wrath  ? 
His  hopes  of  conquest  now  ? 

And  hark !  the  angry  Winds  arise  ; 
Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Waves ; 
The  Winds  and  Waves  against  the  invaders  fight, 
To  guard  the  sea-girt  land.  . 

Howling  around  his  palace-towers 
The  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm ; 
He  thinks  upon  his  navies  far  away, 
And  boding  doubts  arise. 

Long,  over  Biscay's  boisterous  surge 
Tlie  watchman's  aching  eye  shall  stram  ! 
Loog  shall  he  gaze,  but  never  wing'd  bark 
Shall  bear  good  tidings  home. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  DAY. 

Tmm  night  is  come ;  no  fears  disturb 
The  dreams  of  innocence ; 
They  trust  in  kingly  faith  and  kingly  oaths ; 
They  sleep, — alas !  they  sleep ! 

Go  to  the  palace,  wouldst  thou  know 
How  hideous  night  can  be ; 

Eye  is  not  closed  in  those  accursed  walls, 
Nor  heart  at  quiet  there. 

The  Monarch  from  the  window  leans, 

He  listens  to  the  night, 
And  with  a  horrible  and  eager  hope 

Awaits  the  midnight  bell. 

Oh,  he  has  Hell  within  him  now ! 
God,  always  art  thou  just ! 
For  innocence  can  never  know  such  pangs 
As  pierce  successful  guilt. 

He  looks  abroad,  and  all  is  still. 
Hark !  -»now  the  midnight  bell 
8o«nds  through  the  silence  of  the  night  alone,- 
And  now  the  signal  gun ! 


Thy  hand  is  on  him,  righteous  God ! 
He  hears  the  frantic  shrieks. 
He  hears  the  glorying  yells  of  massacre, 
And  he  repents, — too  late. 

He  hears  the  murderer's  savage  shout, 
He  hears  the  groan  of  death ; 
In  vain  they  fly,  —  soldiers  defenceless  now. 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes. 

Righteous  and  just  art  thou,  O  God ! 
For  at  his  dying  hour 
Those  shrieks  and  groans  redchoed  in  his  ear. 
He  heard  that  murderous  yell ! 

They  throng'd  around  his  midnight  couch, 
The  phantoms  of  the  slain ;  — 
It  prey'd  like  poison  on  his  powers  of  life  : 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  God ! 

Spirits !  who  suffer'd  at  that  hour 
For  freedom  and  for  faith, 
Ye  saw  your  country  bent  beneath  the  yoke^ 
Her  faith  and  freedom  crush'd. 

• 

And  like  a  giant  from  his  sleep 
Ye  saw  when  France  awoke ; 
Ye  saw  the  people  burst  their  double  chain. 
And  ye  had  joy  in  Heaven  '. 

Wutbury,  1798. 

♦ 

THE  HOLLY-TREE. 

1. 
O  Reader  !  hast  thou  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly-Tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves 
Order'd  by  an  intelligence  so  wise. 
As  might  confound  the  Atheiflt'a  aopfaistriesL 

2. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
No  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear. 
Smooth  and  unarm'd  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 


I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes. 

And  moralize ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly-Tree 

Can  emblem  see 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  afler  time. 


Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere, 
To  those  who  ou  my  leisure  would  intrude 

Reserved  and  rude, 
Grentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  I'd  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 
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5. 
And  should  my  youth,  aa  youth  ia  apt,  1  know, 

Some  harahneas  show, 
All  vain  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
Till  the  smooth  temper  of  my  age  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly-Tree. 

6. 
And  as,  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green, 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hue  display 

Less  bright  than  they ; 
But  when  the  bare  and  wintry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerful  as  the  Holly-Tree  ? 

7. 

So  serious  should  my  youth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  throng ; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they, 
That  in  my  age  aa  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  HoUy-Tree. 

W^MOmry,  1798. 


THE  EBB  TIDE. 

Si/OWLT  thy  flowing  tide 
Came  in,  old  Avon !  scarcely  did  mine  eyes, 
As  watchfully  I  roam'd  thy  green-wood  side, 

Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 

With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  lakatring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oars ; 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  though  laboring  long 

Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Jfow  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
7^  unlabor'd  boat  falls  rapidly  along ; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide, 

And  siags  an  idle  song. 

Now  o*er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late,  the  shallow  current  roars ; 
Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  their  seaward  way 

Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Avon !  I  gaxe  and  know 
The  lesson  emblem'd  in  thy  varying  way : 
It  speaks  of  human  joys  thivt  rise  so  slow. 

So  rapidl/  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood, 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attain'd  at  last. 
Thus  from  the  summit  of  high  fortune's  flood 

They  ebb  to  ruin  fast. 

Thus  like  thy  flow  ap[>ear.9 
Time's  tardy  course  to  manhood'bt  envied  stage ; 
Alas !  how  hurryingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age  ! 

Waihwr^^  1799 


THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  POOR 

Amo  wherefore  do  the  Poor  complain  ? 

The  Rich  Man  ask'd  of  me ;  — 
Come  walk  abroad  with  me,  I  said. 

And  I  will  answer  thee. 

*Twas  evening,  and  the  froxen  streets 

Were  cheerless  to  behold. 
And  we  were  wrapped  and  coated  wcU, 

And  yet  we  were  Srcold. 

We  met  an  old,  bare-headed  man; 

His  locks  were  thin  and  white ; 
I  Bak*d  him  what  he  did  abroad 

In  that  cold  winter's  night. 

The  cold  waa  keen  indeed,  he  said, 

But  at  home  no  fire  had  he. 
And  therefore  he  had  come  abroad 

To  ask  for  charity. 

We  met  a  young,  bare-footed  child. 
And  she  begg'd  loud  and  bold  \ 

I  ask'd  her  what  she  did  abroad 
When  the  wind  it  blew  so  cold. 

She  said  her  father  was  at  home, 

And  he  lay  sick  a-bed ; 
And  therefore  was  it  she  was  sent 

Abroad  to  beg  for  bread. 

We  saw  a  woman  sitting  down 

Upon  a  stone  to  rest  \ 
She  had  a  baby  at  her  back, 

And  another  at  her  breast. 

I  ask'd  her  why  she  loiter'd  there 
When  the  night-wind  was  ao  chill ; 

She  tum'd  her  head  and  bade  the  child 
That  scream'd  behind,  be  still; — 

Then  told  us  that  her  husband  served, 

A  soldier,  far  away. 
And  therefore  to  her  parish  she 

Was  begging  back  her  way. 

We  met  a  girl ;  her  dress  was  loose, 

And  sunken  was  her  eye. 
Who  with  a  wanton's  hollow  voice 

Address'd  the  passers-by. 

I  ask'd  her  what  there  was  in  guilt 

That  could  her  heart  allure 
To  shame,  disease,  and  late  remorse : 

She  answer'd,  she  was  poor. 

I  tum'd  me  to  the  Rich  Man  then, 

For  silently  stood  he, — 
Tou  ask'd  me  why  the  poor  complainj 

And  these  have  answer'd  thee  ! 

London,  1798. 
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TO  MART. 

Mart  !  ten  checkered  jcon  have  past 
Since  we  beheld  each  other  UmX  ', 
Tet,  Maiy,  I  remember  thee, 
Nor  canst  thoa  have  forgotten  me. 

The  bloom  was  then  upon  thy  face ; 
Thy  form  had  every  yoathful  grace ; 
1  too  had  then  the  warmth  of  youth, 
And  in  our  hearts  was  all  its  truth. 

We  convened,  were  there  others  by. 
With  common  mirth  and  random  eye ; 
But  when  escaped  the  sight  of  men, 
How  serious  was  our  converse  then ! 

Oar  talk  was  then  of  years  to  come. 
Of  hopes  which  ask'd  a  humble  doom, 
Themes  which  to  loving  thoughts  might  move, 
Although  we  never  spake  of  love. 

At  our  last  meeting  sure  thy  heart 
Was  even  as  loath  as  mine  to  part ; 
And  yet  we  little  thought  that  then 
We  parted  —  not  to  meet  again. 

Long,  Mary !  after  that  adieu. 
My  dearest  day-dreams  were  of  you ; 
In  sleep  1  saw  you  still,  and  long 
Made  you  the  theme  of  secret  song. 

When  manhood  and  its  cares  came  on, 
The  humble  hopes  of  youth  were  gone ; 
And  other  hopes  and  other  fears 
Effiuxd  the  thoughts  of  happier  years. 

Meantime  through  many  a  varied  year 
Of  thee  no  tidings  did  I  hear, 
And  thou  hast  never  heard  my  name 
Save  from  the  vague  reports  of  fame. 

But  then,  I  trust,  detraction's  lie 
Hath  kindled  anger  in  thine  eye ; 
And  thott  my  praise  wert  proud  to  see,  — 
My  name  should  still  be  dear  to  thee. 

Tea  yecrs  have  held  their  course ;  thus  late 
1  learn  the  tidings  of  thy  fate ; 
A  Husband  and  a  Father  now. 
Of  thee,  a  Wife  and  Mother  thou. 

And,  Mary,  as  for  thee  I  frame 

A  prajrer  which  hath  no  selfish  aim. 

No  hi^ipier  lot  can  1  wish  thee 

ThMXk  such  as  Heaven  hath  granted  me. 

Ltmdam,l90Sm 


TO  A  FRIEND, 
tp^nxuro  ir  I  wovrj)  live  ovee  ht  todtu  aoaiit. 

1. 

Do  I  regret  the  past  ? 

Would  I  again  live  o'er 
The  morning  hours  of  life .' 
Ntyi  William !  nay,  not  so ! 


In  the  warm  joyance  of  the  summer  sim, 
I  do  not  wish  again 
The  changeful  April  day. 
Nay,  William !  nay,  not  so ! 
Safe  haven'd  from  the  sea, 
1  would  not  tempt  again 
The  uncertain  ocean's  wrath. 
Praise  be  to  Him  who  made  me  what  I  am, 
Other  I  would  not  be. 

2. 

Why  is  it  pleasant  then,  to  sit  and  talk 
Of  days  that  are  no  more  ? 
When  in  his  own  dear  home 
The  traveller  rests  at  last. 
And  tells  how  oflen  in  his  wanderings. 
The  thought  of  those  far  off 
Hath  made  his  eyes  o'erflow 
With  no  unmanly  tears ; 
Delighted  he  recalls  [trod ; 

Through  what  fair  scenes  his  lingering  feet  have 
But  ever  when  he  tells  of  perils  past 
And  troubles  now  no  more. 
His  eyes  are  brightest,  and  a  readier  joy 
Flows  thankful  from  his  heart. 

3. 

No,  William !  no,  I  would  not  live  again 
The  morning  hours  of  life ; 

I  would  not  be  again 
The  slave  of  hope  and  fear ; 
I  would  not  learn  again 
The  wisdom  by  Experience  hardly  taught. 

4. 
To  me  the  past  presents 
No  object  for  regret ; 
To  me  the  present  gives 
All  cause  for  full  content. 
The  future  P  —  it  is  now  the  cheerful  noon. 
And  on  the  sunny-smiling  fields  I  gaze 
With  eyeB  alive  to  joy ; 
When  the  dark  night  descends, 
I  willingly  shall  close  my  weary  lids, 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  to  wake  again. 

WesUmry,  1798. 


THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 

1. 

Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 
Descend  to  contemplate 
The  form  that  once  was  dear ! 

The  Spirit  is  not  there 
Which  kindled  that  dead  eye. 
Which  throbb'd  in  that  cold  heart, 
Which  in  that  motionless  hand 
Hath  met  thy  friendly  grasp. 
The  Spirit  is  not  there ! 
It  is  but  lifeless,  perishable  flesh 
That  moulders  in  the  grave ; 
Earth,  air,  and  water's  ministering  particles 
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Now  to  the  elements 

Unhappy  man  was  he 

Resolved,  their  uses  done. 

On  whom  thine  angry  eye  was  fix*d  in  fight! 

Not  to  the  graye,  not  to  the  graye,  my  Soul, 

And  he  who  from  thy  hand 

Follow  thy  friend  belored ; 

Received  the  calumet. 

The  Spirit  is  not  there ! 

Blest  Heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

2. 
Often  together  have  we  talk*d  of  death; 

2. 

When  the  Evil  SpiriU  seized  thee, 

How  sweet  it  were  to  see 

Brother,  we  were  sad  at  heart: 

All  doubtful  things  made  clear ; 

We  bade  the  Jongler  come 

How  sweet  it  were  with  powers 

And  bring  his  magic  aid ; 

Such  as  the  Cherubim, 

We  circled  thee  in  mystic  dance, 

To  view  the  depth  of  Heaven ! 

With  Bongs  and  shouts  and  cries, 

O  Edmund !  thou  hast  first 

To  free  thee  from  their  power. 

Begun  the  travel  of  Eternity ! 

Brother,  but  in  vain  we  strove ; 

I  look  upon  the  stars, 

The  number  of  thy  days  was  full. 

And  think  that  thou  art  there. 

Unfettered  as  the  thought  that  follows  thee. 

3. 

Thou  sittest  amongst  us  on  thy  mat ; 

3. 

The  bear-skin  from  thy  shoulder  hangs , 

And  we  have  often  said  how  sweet  it  were 

Thy  feet  are  sandall'd  ready  for  the  way 

With  unseen  ministry  of  angel  power. 

Those  are  the  unfatigueable  feet 

To  watch  the  friends  we  loved. 

That  traversed  the  forest  track ; 

Edmund !  we  did  not  err ! 

Those  are  the  lips  that  late 

Sure  I  have  felt  thy  presence !    Thou  hast  given 

Thunder'd  the  yell  of  war ; 

A  birth  to  holy  thought, 

And  that  is  the  strong  right  arm 

Hast  kept  me  from  the  world  unstain'd  and  pure. 

Which  never  was  lifled  in  vain. 

Edmund !  we  did  not  err ! 

Those  lips  are  silent  now  ; 

Our  beit  affections  here 

The  limbs  that  were  active  are  stiff; 

They  are  not  like  the  toys  of  infancy ; 

Loose  hangs  the  strong  right  arm ! 

The  Soul  outgrows  them  not; 

We  do  not  cast  them  off; 

4. 

O,  if  it  could  be  so. 

And  where  is  That  which  in  thy  voice 

It  were  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  to  die ! 

The  language  of  friendship  spake .' 

That  gave  the  strength  of  thine  arm ' 

4. 

That  fill'd  thy  limbs  with  life? 

Not  to  the  grave,  not  to  the  grave,  my  Soul, 

It  was  not  Thou,  for  Thou  art  here, 

Follow  thy  friend  beloved ! 

Thou  art  amongst  iir  still. 

But  in  the  lonely  hour. 

But  the  Life  and  the  Feeling  are  gone. 

But  in  the  evening  walk, 

The  Iroquois  will  learn 

Think  that  he  companies  thy  solitude ; 

That  thou  hast  ceased  from  war ; 

Think  that  he  holds  with  thee 

Twill  be  a  joy  like  victory  to  them, 

Mysterious  intercourse ; 

For  thou  wert  the  scourge  of  their  nation. 

And  though  remembrance  wake  a  tear, 

V 

There  wUl  be  joy  in  grief. 

5. 

Brother,  we  sing  thee  the  song  of  death ; 

Weatbttry,  1799. 

In  thy  coffin  of  bark  we  lay  thee  to  rest; 

The  bow  shall  be  placed  by  thy  side. 
And  the  shafts  that  are  pointed  and  feather*d  for 

flight. 
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To  the  country  of  the  Dead 

Long  and  painful  is  thy  way ; 

or 

Over  rivers  wide  and  deep 
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Lies  the  road  that  must  be  past, 

By  bridges  narrow-wall'd, 

Where  scarce  the  Soul  can  force  its  way. 

While  the  loose  fabric  totters  under  it. 

THE  HURON'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  DEAD. 

6. 
Safely  may  our  brother  pass  ! 

1. 

Brother,  thou  wert  strong  in  youth ! 

Safely  may  be  Teach  the  fields. 

Brother,  thou  wert  brave  in  war ! 

Where  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  shell 

Unhappy  man  was  he 

Shall  be  heard  from  the  Country  of  Souls ! 

For  whom  thou  hadst  sharpened  the  tomahawk's 

The  Spirite  of  thy  Sires 

edge! 

Shall  come  to  welcome  thee : 
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The  God  of  the  Dead  in  his  Bower 
ShftU  receive  thee,  and  bid  thee  join 
The  dance  of  eternal  joy. 

7. 

Brother,  we  pay  thee  the  ntes  of  death ; 
Rett  in  thy  Bower  of  Delight ! 

IVeMihuy,  1799. 


THE    PERUVIAN'S    DIRGE    OVER    THE 
BODY  OF  HIS  FATHER. 

1. 

Rkst  in  peace,  my  Father,  rest ! 
With  danger  and  toil  have  1  borne  thy  corpse 
From  the  Stranger's  field  of  death. 
I  bless  thee,  O  Wife  of  the  Sun, 
For  veiling  thy  beams  with  a  cloud, 
While  at  the  pious  task 
Thy  votary  toil*d  in  fear. 
Thou  badest  the  clouds  of  night 
Enwn4>  thee,  and  hide  thee  from  Man; 
But  didst  thou  not  see  my  toil, 
And  put  on  the  darkness  to  aid, 
O  Wife  of  the  visible  God  ? 

2. 
Wretched,  my  Father,  thy  life ! 
Wretched  the  life  of  the  Slave  ! 
AU  day  for  another  he  toils ; 
Overwearied  at  night  he  lies  down, 
And  dreams  of  the  freedom  that  once  he  enjoy  *d. 
Thou  wert  blest  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
My  Father !  for  then  thou  wert  free. 
in  the  fields  of  the  nation  thy  hand 
Bote  its  part  of  the  general  task ; 
And  when,  with  the  song  and  the  dance, 
Te  brought  the  harvest  home. 
As  all  in  the  labor  had  shared. 
So  justly  they  shared  in  the  fruits. 

3. 
Thou  visible  Lord  of  the  Earth, 
Thou  God  of  my  Fathers,  thou  God  of  my  heart, 
O  Giver  of  light  and  of  life ! 
When  the  Strangers  came  to  our  shores, 
Why  didst  thou  not  put  forth  thy  power  ? 
Thy  thunders  should  then  have  been  hurl'd, 
Thy  fires  should  in  lightnings  have  flashed !  — 
Visible  God  of  the  Earth, 
The  Strangers  mock  at  thy  might ! 

To  idols  and  beams  of  wood 
They  force  us  to  bow  the  knee ; 
They  plunge  us  in  caverns  and  dens, 
Wfauere  never  thy  blessed  light 
Shines  on  our  poisonous  toil ! 
But  not  in  the  caverns  and  dens, 
O  Sun,  are  we  mindless  of  tbee ! 
We  pine  for  the  want  of  thj  beams. 
We  adore  thee  with  anguish  and  groans. 


4. 

My  Father,  rest  in  peace ! 

Rest  with  the  dust  of  thy  Sires ! 

They  placed  their  Cross  in  thy  dying  grasp ;  • 

They  bore  thee  to  their  burial-place, 

And  over  thy  breathless  frame 
Their  bloody  and  merciless  Priest 

Mumbled  his  magic  hastily. 
Oh !  could  thy  bones  be  at  peace 
In  the  field  where  the  Strangers  are  laid  ?  — 
Alone,  in  danger  and  in  pain. 
My  Father,  I  bring  thee  here  : 
So  may  our  God,  in  reward, 
Allow  me  one  faithful  friend 
To  lay  me  beside  thee  when  1  am  released  ! 
So  may  he  summon  me  soon. 
That  my  Spirit  may  join  thee  there. 
Where  the  strangers  never  shall  come ! 


Exeter,  1799. 


SONG  OF  THE  ARAUCANS 

DURIRO   ▲  TUUNDXR-STORM. 

The  storm-cloud  grows  deeper  above , 
Araucans !  the  tempest  is  ripe  in  the  sky ; 
Our  forefathers  come  from  their  Islands  of  Bliss, 

They  come  to  the  war  of  the  winds 

The  Souls  of  the  Strangers  are  there. 
In  their  garments  of  darkness  they  ride  through  the 

heaven ; 
Ton  cloud  that  rolls  luridly  over  the  hill 

Is  red  with  their  weapons  of  fire. 

Hark !  hark !  in  the  howl  of  the  wind 
The  shout  of  the  battle,  the. clang  of  their  drums ; 
The  horsemen  are  met,  and  the  shock  of  the  fight 

Is  the  blast  that  disbranches  the  wood. 

Behold  from  the  clouds  of  their  power 
The  lightning, — the  lightning  is  lanced  at  our 

sires! 
And  the  thunder  that  shakes  the  broad  pavement 
of  Heaven ! 
And  the  darkness  that  quenches  the  day ! 

Te  Souls  of  our  Fathers,  be  brave ! 
Te  shrunk  not  before  the  invaders  on  earth, 
Te  trembled  not  then  at  their  weapons  of  fire ; 

Brave  Spirits,  ye  tremble  not  now ! 

We  gaze  on  your  warfare  in  hope, 
We  send  up  our  shouts  to  encourage  your  arms ! 
Lift  the  lance  of  your  vengeance,  O  Fathers,  with 
force. 

For  the  wrongs  of  your  country  strike  home  * 

Remember  the  land  was  your  own 
When  the  Sons  of  Destruction  came  over  the  seas, 
That  the  old  fell  asleep  in  the  fulness  of  days, 

And  their  children  .wept  over  their  graves ; 
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Till  the  Stran^rs  came  into  the  land 
With  tongues  of  deceit  and  with  weapons  of  fire : 
Then  the  strength  of  the  people  in  youth  was  cutoff, 

And  the  father  wept  over  his  eon. 

It  thickens  —  the  tumult  of  fight ! 
Louder  and  louder  the  blast  of  the  battle  is  heard !  — 
Remember  the  wrongs  that  your  country  endures ! 

Remember  the  fields  of  your  fame ! 

Joy  !  joy !  for  the  Strangers  recoil, — 
The  J  give  way, — they  retreat, — they  are  routed,  — 

they  fly ; 
Pursue    them !    pursue    them !    remember   your 
wrongs! 
Let  your  lances  be  drunk  with  their  wounds. 

The  Souls  of  your  wives  shall  rejoice 
As  they  welcome  you  back  to  your  Islands  of  Bliss ; 
Amd  the  breeze  that  refreshes  the  toil-throbbing  brow 

Waft  thither  the  song  of  your  praise. 

WeMtlniry,n99. 


SONG  OF  THE  CHIKKASAH  WIDOW. 

TwAi  tke  voice  of  my  husband  that  came  on  the 

His  mnappesaed  Spirit  in  anger  complains ; 
Best,  rest,  Ollanabta,  be  still ! 
The  day  of  revenge  is  at  hand. 

The  stake  is  nrade  ready,  the  captives  shall  die ; 

To-morrow  the  song  of  their  death  shalt  thou  hear; 
To-morrow  thy  widow  shall  wield 
The  knife  and  the  fire ; — be  at  rest ! 

The  vengeance  of  anguish  shall  soon  have  its 
course, — 

The  fountains  of  grief  and  of  iury  shall  flow, — 
I  will  think,  OUanahta !  of  thee, 
Will  remember  the  days  of  our  love. 

OUanahta,  all  ^kj  by  thy  war-pole  I  sat, 
Where  idly  thy  hatchet  of  battle  is  hung; 
I  gazed  on  the  bow  of  thy  strength 
As  it  waved  on  the  stream  of  the  wind. 

The  scalps  that  we  nnmber'd  in  triumph  were  there, 
And  the  musket  that  never  was  levell'd  in  vun, — 

What  a  leap  has  it  given  to  my  heart 

To  see  thee  suspend  it  in  peace ! 

When  the  black  and  blood-banner  was  spread  to 

the  gale, 
When  thrice  the  deep  voice  of  the  war-drum  was 
heard, 
I  remember  thy  terrible  eyes 
How  they  flashed  the  dark  glance  of  thy  joy. 

I  remember  the  hope  that  shone  over  thy  cheek, 
As  thy  hand  from  the  pole  reached  its  doers  of  deaUi ; 
Like  the  ominous  gleam  of  the  cloud, 
Ere  the  thunder  and  lightning  are  bom 


He  went,  and  ye  came  not  to  warn  him  in  dreams 
Kindred  Spirits  of  Him  who  is  holy  and  great! 

And  where  was  thy  warning,  O  Bird, 

The  timely  announcer  of  ill? 

Alas !  when  thy  brethren  in  conquest  return 'd; 

When  I  saw  the  white  plumes  bending  over  their 
heads. 
And  the  pine-boughs  of  triumph  before. 
Where  the  scalps  of  their  victory  swung, — 

The  war-hymn  they  pour'd,  and  thy  voice  was  not 
there !  [brought ; 

I  caird  thee,  —  alas,  the  white    deer-skin  was 
And  thy  grave  was  prepared  in  the  tent 
Which  I  had  made  ready  for  joy ! 

OUanahta,  all  day  by  thy  war-pole  I  sit, — 
OUanahta,  all  night  I  weep  over  tliy  grave ! 

To-morrow  the  victims  shaU  die, 

And  I  shaU  have  joy  in  revenge. 

Westtury,  1799. 


THE 


OLD  CHIKKASAH  TO  HIS   GRANDSON 

Now  go  to  the  battle,  my  Boy ! 
Dear  child  of  my  son. 
There  is  strength  in  thine  arm, 
There  is  hope  in  thy  heart, 
Thou  art  ripe  for  the  labors  of  war. 

Thy  Sire  was  a  stripling  like  thee 
When  he  went  to  the  first  of  his  fields. 

2. 
He  retum*d,  in  the  glory  of  conquest  returned : 
Before  him  his  trophies  were  borne, 
These  scalps  that  have  hung  till  the  Sun  and  the 
Have  rusted  their  raven  locks.  [rain 

Here  he  stood  when  the  morn  of  rejoicing  arrived. 
The  day  of  the  warrior's  reward ; 
When  the  banners  sunbeaming  were  spread. 
And  all  hearts  were  dancing  in  joy 
To  the  sound  of  the  victory-drum. 
The  Heroes  were  met  to  receive  their  reward , 
But  distinguish'd  among  the  young  Heroes  that  day. 
The  pride  of  his  nation,  thy  Father  was  seen : 
The  swan-feathers  hung  from  his  neck, 
His  face  like  the  rainbow  was  tinged, 
And  his  eye, — how  it  sparkled  in  pride ! 
The  Elders  approach'd,  and  they  placed  on  his  brow 
The  crown  that  his  valor  had  won. 
And  they  gave  him  the  old  honor'd  name. 
They  reported  the  deeds  he  had  done  in  the  war. 
And  the  youth  of  the  nation  were  told 
To  respect  him  and  tread  in  his  steps. 

3. 

My  Boy !  I  have  seen,  and  with  hope. 

The  courage  that  rose  in  thine  eye 
When  I  told  thee  the  tale  of  his  death. 
Hia  war-pole  now  is  gray  with  moss. 
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Hia  tomahawk  red  with  rust ; 
His  bowstring,  whose  twang  was  death, 
Now  sings  as  it  cuts  the  wind ; 
But  his  memory  is  fresh  in  the  land, 
And  hb  name  with  the  names  that  we  loye. 


€io  now  and  revenge  him,  my  Boy ! 
That  his  Spirit  no  longer  may  hover  by  day 
O'er  the  hat  where  his  bones  are  at  rest, 
Nor  trouble  our  dreams  in  the  night. 
My  Boy,  I  shall  watch  for  the  warrior's  return, 
And  my  soul  will  be  sad 
Till  the  steps  of  thy  coming  I  see. 

fVaUmry,  1799. 


OCCASIONAL   PIECES. 


I. 


THE  PAUPER'S  FUNERAL, 

Wdat  !  and  not  one  to  heave  the  pious  sigh .' 

Not  one  whose  sorrow-swollen  and  aching  eye, 

For  social  scenes,  for  life's  endearments  fled, 

Shan  drop  a  tear,  and  dwell  upon  the  dead  ? 

Poor  wretched  Outcast !  I  will  weep  for  thee, 

.\nd  sorrow  for  forlorn  humanity. 

Tes,  I  will  weep ;  but  not  that  thou  art  come 

To  the  cold  Sabbath  of  the  silent  tomb : 

For  pining  want,  and  heart-consuming  care, 

Soal-withehng  evils,  never  enter  there. 

I  sorrow  for  the  ills  thy  life  has  known. 

As  through  the  world's  long  pilgrimage,  alone, 

Haunted  by  Poverty  and  woe-begone, 

Unloved,  imfriended,  thou  didst  journey  on ; 

Thy  youth  in  ignorance  and  labor  past. 

And  thine  old  age  all  barrenness  and  blast ! 

Hard  was  thy  Fate,  which,  while  it  doom'd  to  woe, 

Denied  thee  wisdom  to  support  the  blow ; 

And  robb'd  of  all  its  energy  thy  mind, 

Crv  yet  it  cast  thee  on  thy  fellow-kind, 

Abject  of  thought,  the  victim  of  distress. 

To  wander  in  the  world's  wide  wilderness. 

Poor  Outcast,  sleep  in  peace !  the  wintry  storm 
Blows  bleak  no  more  on  thine  unshelter'd  form ; 
Thy  woes  ore  post ;  thou  restest  in  the  tomb ;  — 
I  pause, — and  ponder  on  the  days  to  come. 

Hmto/,  1795. 


U. 
THE  SOLDIER'S  FUNERAL. 

It  m  the  funeral  march.    I  did  not  think 
Tint  there  had  been  such  magic  in  sweet  sounds ! 
Hark  i  from  Ibe  blacken'd  cjrmbal  that  dead  tone !  — 
It  awts  the  vety  rabble  multitude ; 
Tkrf  follow  ailently,  their  earnest  brows 

19 


Lifted  in  solemn  thought.    'Tis  not  the  pomp 
And  pageantry  of  death  that  with  such  force 
Arrests  the  sense ;  —  the  mute  and  mourning  train, 
The  white  plume  nodding  o'er  the  sable  hearse. 
Had  pi^t  unheeded,  or  perchance  awoke 
A  serious  smile  upon  the  poor  man's  cheek 
At  pride's  last  triumph.    Now  these  measured 

sounds, 
This  universal  language,  to  the  heart 
Speak  instant,  an3  on  all  these  various  minds 
Compel  one  feeling. 

But  such  better  thoughts 
Will  pass  away,  how  soon !  and  tliese  who  here 
Are  following  their  dead  comrade  to  the  grave. 
Ere  the  night  fall  will  in  their  revelry 
Quench  all  remembrance.    From  the  ties  of  life 
Unnaturally  rent,  a  man  who  knew 
No  resting-place,  no  dear  delights  of  home, 
Belike  who  never  saw  his  children's  face. 
Whose  children  kn^w  no  father,  —  he  is  gone, — 
Dropp'd  from  existence,  like  a  blasted  leaf 
That  from  the  summer  tree  is  swept  away, 
Its  loss  unseen.    She  hears  not  of  his  death 
Who  bore  him,  and  already  for  her  son 
Her  tears  of  bitterness  are  shed ;  when  first 
He  had  put  on  the  livery  of  blood. 
She  wept  him  dead  to  her. 

We  are  indeed 
Clay  in  the  potter's  hand !    One  favor'd  mind, 
Scarce  lower  than  the  Angels,  shall  explore 
The  ways  of  Nature,  whilst  his  fellow-man. 
Framed  with  like  miracle,  the  work  of  God, 
Must  as  the  unreasonable  beast  drag  on 
A  life  of  labor ;  like  this  soldier  here. 
His  wondrous  faculties  bestow 'd  in  vain, 
Be  moulded  by  his  fate  till  he  becomes 
A  mere  machine  of  murder. 

And  there  ore 
Who  say  that  this  is  well !  as  God  has  made 
All  things  for  man's  good  pleasure,  so  of  men 
The  many  for  the  few !     Court-moralists, 
Reverend  lip-comforters,  that  once  a  week 
Proclaim  how  blessed  are  the  poor,  for  they 
Shall  have  their  wealth  hereafter,  and  though  now 
Toiling  and  troubled,  they  may  pick  the  crumbs 
That  from  the  rich  man's  table  fall,  at  length 
In  Abroliam's  bosom  rest  with  Lazarus. 
Themselves  meantime  secure  their  good  things 

here. 
And  feast  with  Dives.    These  are  they,  O  Lord ! 
Who  in  thy  plain  and  simple  Gospel  see 
All  mysteries,  but  who  find  no  peace  enjoin'd. 
No  brotherhood,  no  wrath  denounced  on  them 
Who  shed  their  brethren's  blood, —  blind  at  noon- 
day 
As  owls,  lynx-eyed  in  darkness ! 

O  my  God ! 
I  thank  thee,  with  no  Pharisaic  pride 
I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  such  as  these ; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  eye  that  sees,  the  heart 
That  feels,  the  voice  that  in  these  evil  days, 
Amid  these  evil  tongues,  exalts  itself. 
And  cries  aloud  against  iniquity. 

Bristol,  1795. 
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III. 


ON  ALANDSCAPE  OF  GASPAR  POUSSIN. 

Gaspar  !  how  pleasantly  thy  pictured  scenes 
Beguile  the  lonely  hour !    I  sit  and  gaze 
With  lingering  eye,  till  dreaming  Fancy  makes 
The  lovely  landscape  live,  and  the  rapt  soul 
From  the  foul  haunts  of  herded  kuman-kind 
Flies  far  away  with  spirit  speed,  and  tastes 
The  untainted  air,  that  with  the  lively  hue 
Of  health  and  happiness  illumes  the  cheek 
Of  mountain  Liberty.    My  willing  soul 
All  eager  follows  on  thy  faery  flights, 
Fancy !  best  friend ;  whose  blessed  witcheries 
With  cheering  prospects  cheat  tlie  traveller 
O'er  the  long  wearying  desert  of  the  world. 
Nor  dost  thou,  Fancy !  with  such  magic  mock 
My  heart,  as,  demon-bom,  old  Merlin  knew, 
Or  Alquif,  or  Zarzafiers  sister  sage. 
Who  in  her  vengeance  for  so  many  a  year 
Held  in  the  jacinth  sepulchre  entranced 
Lisuart,  the  pride  of  Grecian  chivalry. 
Friend  of  my  lonely  hours !  thou  leadest  me 
To  such  calm  joys  as  Nature,  wise  and  good. 
Proffers  in  vain  to  all  her  wretched  sons,  — 
Her  wretched  sons  who  pine  with  want  amid 
The  abundant  earth,  and  blindly  bow  them  down 
Before  the  Moloch  shrines  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Authors  of  Evil.    Well  it  is  sometimes 
^,   That  thy  delusions  should  beguile  the  heart, 
Sick  of  reality.    The  little  pile 
That  tops  the  summit  of  that  craggy  hill 
Shall  be  my  dwelling :  craggy  is  the  hill 
And  steep ;  yet  through  yon  hazels  upward  leads 
The  easy  path,  along  whose  winding  way 
Now  close  embower'<l  I  hear  the  unseen  stream) 
Dash  down,  anon  behold  its  sparkling  foam 
Gleam  through  the  thicket ;  and  ascending  on, 
Now  pause  me  to  survey  the  goodly  vale 
That  opens  on  my  prospect.     Halfway  up. 
Pleasant  it  were  upon  some  broad,  smooth  rock 
To  sit  and  sun  myself,  and  look  below. 
And  watch  the  goatherd  down  yon  high-bank'd  path 
Urging  his  flock  grotesque ;  and  bidding  now 
His  lean,  rough  dog  from  some  near  cliff  go  drive 
The  straggler ;  wliile  his  barkings,  loud  and  quick. 
Amid  their  tremulous  bleat,  arising  oft, 
Fainter  and  fainter  from  the  hollow  road 
Send  their  far  echoes,  till  the  waterfall, 
Hoarse  bursting  from  the  cavern'd  cliff  beneath. 
Their  dying  murmurs  drown.    A  little  yet 
Onward,  and  I  have  gain'd  the  upmost  height. 
Fair  spreads  the  vale  below :  I  see  the  stream 
Stream  radiant  on  beneath  the  noontide  sky. 
A  passing  cloud  darkens  the  bordering  steep. 
Where  the  town-spires  behind  the  castle-towers 
Rise  graceful ;  brown  the  mountain  in  its  shade, 
Whose  circling  grandeur,  part  by  mists  concealed, 
Part  with  white  rocks  resplendent  in  tlie  sun. 
Should  bound  mine  eyes,  —  ay,  and  my  wishes  too, 
For  I  would  have  no  hope  or  fear  beyond. 
The  empty  turmoil  of  the  worthless  world, 
Its  vanities  and  vices,  would  not  vex 


My  quiet  heart.    The  traveller,  who  beheld 
The  low  tower  of  the  little  pile,  might  deem 
It  were  the  house  of  God ;  nor  would  he  err 
So  deeming,  for  tliat  home  would  be  the  honie 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  they  would  hallow  it 
To  Him.    Oh,  life  of  blessedness !  to  reap 
The  fruit  of  honorable  toil,  and  bound 
Our  wishes  with  our  wants !  Delightful  thoughts, 
That  soothe  the  solitude  of  weary  Hope, 
Te  leave  her  to  reality  awaked, 
Like  the  poor  captive,  from  some  fleeting  dream 
Of  friends,  and  liberty,  and  home  restored. 
Startled,  and  listening  as  the  midni^t  storm 
Beats  hard  and  heavy  through  his  dungeon  bars. 


B<Uh,  1795. 


IV. 


WRITTE5 


ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY,  1795. 

How  many  hearts  arc  happy  at  this  hour 
In  England !    Brightly  o'er  the  cheerful  hall 
Flares  the  heaped  hearth,  and  friends  and  kindred 

meet. 
And  the  glad  mother  round  her  festive  board 
Beholds  her  children,  separated  long 
Amid  the  wide  world's  ways,  assembled  now  — 
A  sight  at  which  affection  lightens  up 
With  smiles  the  eye  that  age  has  long  bedimm'd. 
I  do  remember,  when  I  was  a  child. 
How  my  young  heart,  a  stranger  then  to  care. 
With  transport  leap'd  upon  this  holy  day, 
As  o'er  the  house,  all  gay  with  evergreens. 
From  friend  to  friend  with  joytul  speed  I  ran. 
Bidding  a  merry  Christmas  to  them  all. 
Those  years  are  past ;  their  pleasures  and  their  paina 
Are  now  like  yonder  convent-crested  hill 
That  bounds  the  distant  prospect,  indistinct, 
Yet  pictured  upon  memory's  mystic  glass 
In  faint,  fair  hues.    A  weary  traveller  now 
I  journey  o'er  tlie  desert  mountain  tracks 
Of  Leon,  wilds  all  drear  and  comfortless, 
Where  the  gray  lizards  in  the  noontide  sun 
Sport  on  the  rocks,  and  where  the  goatherd  starta. 
Roused  from  his  sleep  at  midnight  when  he  hears 
The  prowling  wolf,  and  falters  as  he  calls 
On  Saints  to  save.     Here  of  the  friends  I  think 
Who  now,  I  ween,  remember  me,  and  fill 
The  glass  of  votive  friendship.    At  the  name 
Will  not  thy  cheek,  Beloved,  change  its  hue, 
And  in  those  gentle  eyes  uncall'd-for  tears 
Tremble  ?    I  will  not  wish  thee  not  to  weep ; 
Such  tears  are  free  from  bitterness,  and  they 
Who  know  not  what  it  is  sometimes  to  wake 
And  weep  at  midnight,  are  but  instruments 
Of  Nature's  common  work.    Yes,  think  of  me. 
My  Edith,  think  that,  travelling  far  away, 
Thus  I  beguile  the  solitary  hours 
With  many  a  day-dream,  picturing  scenes  us  fbir 
Of  peace,  and  comfort,  and  domestic  bliss. 
As  ever  to  the  youthful  poef  s  eye 
Creative  Fancy  fashion'd.    Think  of  me. 
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Though  abaent,  thine ;  and  if  a  gigh  will  riae, 
And  tears,  unbidden,  at  the  thonght  steal  down, 
Sore  hope  will  cheer  thee,  and  the  happy  hour 
Of  meeting  soon  all  sorrow  overpay. 


V. 


WaiTTXir    AWTZR  TISITI50 

THE    CONVENT   OF   ARRABIDA, 

VKXtL  8£TDBAL,  MARCH   22,  1796. 

Happt  the  dwellers  in  this  holy  house ; 
For  surely  neyer  worldly  thoughts  intrude 
On  this  xvtreat,  this  sacred  solitude, 
Where  Quiet  with  Religion  makes  her  home. 
And  ye  who  tenant  such  a  goodly  scene, 
flow  should  ye  be  but  good,  where  all  is  fair. 
And  where  the  mirror  of  the  mind  reflects 
Serenest  beauty  ?    O'er  these  mountain  wilds 
The  insatiate  eye  with  ever-new  delight 
Roams  raptured,  marking  now  where  to  the  wind 
The  tall  tree  bends  its  many-tinted  boughs 
With  soil,  accordant  sound;  and  now  the  sport 
Of  joyous  sea-birds  o*er  the  tranquil  deep, 
And  DOW  the  long-extending  stream  of  light 
Where  the  broad  orb  of  day  refulgent  sinks 
Beneath  old  Ocean's  line.    To  have  no  cares 
That  cat  the  heart,  no  wants  that  to  the  earth 
Chain  the  reluctant  spirit,  to  be  freed 
Froco  forced  communion  with  the  selfish  tribe 
Who  worship  Mammon, — yea,  emancipate 
From  this  world's  bondage,  even  while  the  soul 
Inhabits  still  its  corruptible  clay, — 
Almost,  ye  dwellers  in  this  holy  house, 
Almost  I  envy  you.    You  never  see 
Pale  Misery's  asking  eye,  nor  roam  about 
Th(«e  huge  and  hateful  haunts  of  crowded  men. 
Where  Wealth  and  Power  have  built  their  palaces. 
Fraud  spreads  his  snares  secure,  man  preys  on  man, 
Inii^ajty  abounds,  and  rampant  Vice, 
With  an  iniection  worse  than  mortal,  taints 
The  herd  of  human-kind. 

I  too  could  love, 
Te  tenants  of  this  sacred  solitude, 
Ilrre  to  abide,  and  when  the  sun  rides  high. 
Seek  some  sequestered  dingle's  coolest  shade ; 
And  at  the  breeiy  hour,  along  the  beach 
Stny  with  slow  step,  and  gaze  upon  the  deep, 
And  while  the  breath  of  evening  fann'd  my  brow. 
And  th«  wild  waves  with  their  continuous  sound 
Sooifard  my  accustom'd  ear,  think  thankfully 
That  I  had  from  the  crowd  witlidrawn  in  time. 
And  foond  a  harbor  —  Tet  may  yonder  deep 
Sngg^^  a  lesB  unpre^table  thought, 
MooaStic  brethren.    Would  the  mariner, 
Thnugh  atonns  may  sometimes  swell  the  mighty 

waves, 
And  «'er  the  reeling  bark  with  thundering  crash 
Impel  the  movntauious  surge,  quit  yonder  deep, 
And  nihtr  float  open  some  tranquil  sea, 
Whove  toorritm  wtifT9  never  feel  the  gale, 
la  safe  fta^oalioa  f    Boose  thyself,  my  soul ! 
Jfo  flesnoa  thas  kr  aelf-deluding  dreams; 


It  is  thy  spring-time ;  sow,  if  thou  wouldst  reap ; 
Then,  after  honest  labor,  welcome  rest. 
In  full  contentment  not  to  be  enjoy 'd 
Unless  when  duly  earn'd.     Oh,  happy  then 
To  know  that  we  have  walked  among  mankind 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning !  Happy  then 
To  muse  on  many  a  sorrow  overpast, 
And  think  the  business  of  the  day  is  done. 
And  as  the  evenipg  of  our  lives  shall  close. 
The  peaceful  evening,  with  a  Christian's  hope 
Expect  the  dawn  of  everlasting  day. 

Lisbon,  1796. 


VI. 


ON  MY  OWN  MINIATURE  PICTURE, 

TAKEN   AT   TWO   YEARS   OF   AGE. 

And  I  was  once  like  this  !  that  glowing  cheek 
Was  mine,  those  pleasure-sparkling  eyes  ;  that  brow 
Smooth  as  the  level  lake,  when  not  a  breeze  ^ 

Dies  o'er  the  sleeping  surface ! — twenty  years 
Have  wrought  strange  alteration  !  Of  tlie  friends 
Who  once  so  dearly  prized  this  miniature. 
And  loved  it  for  its  likeness,  some  are  gone 
To  their  last  home  ;  and  some,  estranged  in  heart, 
Beholding  me,  with  quick-averted  glance 
Pass  on  the  otlier  side.     But  still  these  hues 
Remain  unalter'd,  and  these  features  wear 
The  look  of  Infancy  and  Innocence. 
I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 
Of  what  I  was :  those  lightly -arching  lines 
Dark  and  o'crchanging  now ;  and  that  sweet  face 
Settled  in  these  strong  lineaments!  —  There  were 
Who  form'd  high  hopes  and  flattering  ones  of  thee. 
Young  Robert!  for  Uiine  eye  was  quick  to  speak 
Each  opening  feeling :  should  they  not  have  known. 
If  tlie  rich  rainbow  on  a  morning  cloud 
Reflects  its  radiant  dyes,  the  husbandman 
Beholds  the  ominous  glory,  and  foresees 
Impending  storms !  — They  argued  happily. 
That  thou  didst  love  each  wild  and  wondrous  tale 
Of  faery  fiction,  and  thine  infant  tongue 
Lisp'd  with  delight  the  godlike  deeds  of  Greece 
And  rising  Rome ;  therefore  they  deem'd,  forsooth, 
That  thou  shouldst  tread  Preferment's  pleasant  path. 
Ill-judging  ones !  they  let  thy  little  feet 
Stray  in  the  pleasant  paths  of  Poesy,  [crowd, 

And  when  thou  shouldst  have  press'd  amid  the 
There  didst  thou  love  to  linger  out  the  day. 
Loitering  beneath  the  laurel's  barren  shade. 
Spirit  of  Spenser!  was  the  wanderer  wrong .^ 

Bristol,  1796. 


VII. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVORITE  OLD 

SPANIEL. 

And  they  have  drown'd  thee,  then,  at  last !  poor 

FhiUis ! 
The  burden  of  old  age  was  heavy  on  thee, 
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And  yet  thou  ihouldst  have  lived  !    What  though 

thine  eye 
Waa  dim,  and  watched  no  more  with  eager  joy 
The  wonted  call  that  on  thy  dull  seme  aunk 
With  firaitleaa  repetition  ?    The  warm  Sun 
Might  still  have  cheer'd  thy  alomben ;  thon  didat 

lore 
To  lick  the  hand  that  fed  thee,  and  though  paat 
Youth's  active  aeaaon,  even  Life  itself 
Was  comfort.    Poor  old  friend,  how  earnestly 
Would  I  have  pleaded  for  thee  I  thou  hadst  been 
Still  the  companion  of  my  boyish  sports ; 
And  as  I  roam'd  o'er  Avon's  woody  clifis. 
From  many  a  day-dream  has  thy  short,  quick  bark 
Recaird  my  wandering  soul.    I  have  beguiled 
Oflen  the  melancholy  hours  at  school, 
Sour'd  by  some  little  tyrant,  with  the  thought 
Of  distant  home,  and  I  remember'd  then 
rhy  faithful  fondness ;  for  not  mean  the  joy, 
Returning  at  the  happy  holidays, 
I  felt  from  thy  dumb  welcome.    Pensively 
Sometimes  have  I  remark 'd  thy  slow  decay. 
Feeling  myself  changed  too,  and  musing  much 
On  many  a  sad  vicissitude  of  Life. 
Ah,  poor  companion  !  when  thou  followedst  last 
Thy  master's  parting  footsteps  to  the  gate 
Which  closed  forever  on  him,  thou  didst  lose 
Thy  truest  friend,  and  none  waa  left  to  plead 
For  the  old  age  of  brute  fidelity. 
But  fare  thee  well !    Mine  is  no  narrow  creed; 
And  He  who  gave  thee  being  did  not  fVame 
The  mystery  of  life  to  be  the  sport 
Of  merciless  Man.    There  ia  another  world 
For  all  that  live  and  move  — a  better  one  ! 
Where  the  proud  bipeds,  who  would  fain  confine 
iNriNiTE  GooDXEss  to  the  little  bounds 
Of  their  own  charity,  may  envy  thee. 

BrUtol,  1796. 


VIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF    A    DAY'S    JOUR- 
NEY  IN  SPAIN. 

Not  less  delighted  do  I  call  to  mind. 
Land  of  Romance,  thy  wild  and  lovely  scenes, 
Than  I  beheld  them  first.    Pleased  I  retrace 
With  memory's  eye  the  placid  Minho's  course, 
And  catch  its  winding  waters  gleaming  bright 
Amid  the  broken  distance.    I  review 
Leon's  wide  wastes,  and  heights  precipitous, 
Seen  with  a  pleasure  not  unmiz'd  with  dread, 
As  the  sagacious  mules  along  the  brink 
Wound  patiently  and  slow  their  way  secure ; 
And  rude  Galicia's  hovels,  and  huge  rocks 
And  mountains,  where,  when  all  beside  waa  dim, 
Dark  and  broad-headed  the  tall  pines  erect 
Rose  on  the  farthest  emmence  distinct. 
Cresting  the  evening  sky. 

Rain  now  falla  thick, 
And  damp  and  heavy  is  the  unwholesome  air ; 
I  by  this  fUendly  hearth  remember  Spain, ' 


And  tread  in  fancy  once  again  the  road. 

Where  twelve  months  since  I  held  my  way,  ind 

thought 
Of  England,  and  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
And  wish'd  this  day  were  come. 

The  morning  mist, 
Well  I  remember,  hovered  o'er  the  heath. 
When  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  we  left 
The  solitary  Venta.*    Soon  the  Sun 
Rose  in  his  glory ;  scatter'd  by  the  breeae 
The  thin  fog  roU'd  away,  and  now  emerged 
We  saw  where  Oropesa's  caatled  hill 
Tower'd  dark,  and  dimly  seen ;  and  now  we  pass'd 
Torvalva's  quiet  huts,  and  on  our  way 
Paused  frequently,  look'd  back,  and  gaaed  around ; 
Then  journey 'd  on,  yet  tum'd  and  gazed  again. 
So  lovely  was  the  scene.    That  ducal  pile 
Of  the  'Toledos  now  with  all  its  towers 
Shone  in  the  sunlight.     Half  way  up  the  hill, 
Embower'd  in  olives,  like  the  abode  of  Peace, 
Lay  Lagartina ;  and  the  cool,  fresh  gale. 
Bending  the  young  com  on  the  gradual  slope, 
Play'd  o'er  its  varying  verdure.    I  beheld 
A  convent  near,  and  could  almost  have  thought 
The  dwellers  there  must  needs  be  holy  men, 
For  as  they  look'd  around  them,  all  they  saw 
Was  good. 

But  when  the  purple  eve  came  on. 
How  did  the  lovely  landscape  fill  my  heart ! 
Trees  scatter'd  among  peering  rocks  adom'd 
The  near  ascent ;  the  vale  was  overspread 
With  ilex  in  its  wintry  foliage  gay, 
Old  cork-trees  through  their  soft  and  swelling 

bark 
Bursting,  and  glaucous  olives,  underneath 
Whose  fertilizing  influence  the  green  herb 
Grows  greener,  and  with  heavier  ears  enrich'd 
The  healthful  harvest  bends.    Pellucid  streams 
Through  many  a  vocal  channel  from  the  hills 
Wound  through  the  valley  their  melodious  way ; 
And  o'er  the  intermediate  woods  descried, 
Naval-Moral's  church  tower  announced  to  na 
Our  resting-place  that  night, — a  welcome  mark  ; 
Though  willingly  we  loiter'd  to  behold 
In  long  expanse  Plaaencia's  fertile  plain. 
And  the  high  mountain  range  which  bounded  it, 
Now  losing  fast  the  roseate  hue  that  eve 
Shed  o'er  its  summit  and  its  snowy  breast ; 
For  eve  was  closing  now.    Faint  and  more  faint 
The  murmurs  of  the  goatherd's  scattered  flock 
Were  borne  upon  the  air,  and  sailing  slow 
The  broad-wing'd  stork  sought  on  the  church  tower 

top 

His  consecrated  nest.    O  lovely  scenes ! 

I  gazed  upon  you  with  intense  delight, 

And  yet  with  thoughts  that  weigh  the  spirit  down. 

I  waa  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 

And  knowing  that  these  eyes  should  never  more 

Behold  that  glorious  prospect,  Earth  itaelf 

Appear'd  the  place  of  pilgrimage  it  ia. 

Bristol,  January  15, 1797. 

*  Vente  de  Penlbanegu. 
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IX. 


TO  MARGARET  HILL. 

WMTTSff    FROM    LOHDOIT.      1796. 

Margaret  i  my  Coiuin, —  nay,  you  must  not  Bmile, 
I  love  Uie  homely  and  familiar  phrase : 
And  1  will  call  thee  Cousin  Margaret, 
However  quaint  amid  the  measured  line 
The  good  old  term  appears.    Oh !  it  looks  ill 
When  delicate  tongues  disclaim  old  terms  of  kin, 
Sir-in|f  and  Madam-ing  as  civilly 
As  if  the  road  hetween  the  heart  and  lips 
Were  such  a  weary  and  Laplandish  way, 
That  the  poor  travellers  came  to  the  red  gates 
lialf  froien.    Trust  me.  Cousin  Margaret, 
For  many  a  day  my  memory  hath  play'd 
The  creditor  with  me  on  your  account, 
And  made  me  shame  to  think  that  I  should  owe 
So  long  the  debt  of  kindness.    But  in  truth, 
Like  Christian  on  his  pilgrimage,  I  bear 
So  heavy  a  pack  of  business,  that  albeit 
I  toil  on  mainly,  in  our  twelve  hours'  race 
Time  leaves  me  distanced.    Loath  indeed  were  I 
That  for  a  moment  you  should  lay  to  me 
Unkind  neglect ;  mine,  Margaret,  is  a  heart 
Thatsmokes  not ;  yet  methinks  there  should  be  some 
Who  know  its  genuine  warmth.    1  am  not  one 
Who  can  play  off  my  smiles  and  courtesies 
To  every  Lady  of  her  lap-dog  tired 
Who  wants  a  plaything ;  I  am  no  sworn  friend 
Of  half-an*bour,  aa  apt  to  leave  as  love ; 
Mine  are  no  mushroom  feelings,  which  spring  up 
At  once  without  a  seed,  and  take  no  root, 
Wiaeliest  distrusted.    In  a  narrow  sphere. 
The  little  circle  of  domestic  life, 
I  would  be  known  and  loved  :  the  world  beyond 
Is  not  ibr  me.    But,  Margaret,  sure  I  think 
That  yott  should  know  me  well ',  for  you  and  I 
Grew  up  together,  and  when  we  look  back 
Upon  old  times,  our  recollections  paint 
The  same  familiar  faces.    Did  I  wield 
The  wand  of  Merlin's  magic,  I  would  make 
Bnve  witchcraft.    We  would  have  a  faery  ship. 
Ay,  a  new  Ark,  as  in  that  other  flood 
Which  swept  the  sons  of  Anak  from  the  earth ; 
The  Sylphs  should  wafl  us  to  some  goodly  isle 
Like  that  where  whilom  old  ApoUidon, 
Retiring  wisely  from  the  troublous  world, 
Btttlt  up  his  blameless  spell ;  and  I  would  bid 
The  Sc^Nymphs  pile  around  their  coral  bowers. 
That  we  might  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  mark 
The  far-off  breakers  shower  their  silver  spray. 
And  hear  the  eternal  roar,  whose  pleasant  sound 
Told  OS  that  never  mariner  should  reach 
Oar  quiet  coast.    In  such  a  blessed  isle 
We  might  renew  the  days  of  infancy, 
And  hie,  like  a  long  childhood,  pass  away, 
Wrthoot  one  caie.    It  may  be,  Margaret, 
Thai  I  shall  yet  be  gather'd  to  my  friends ; 
Tm  I  am  not  of  those  who  live  estrangpd 
OTchiiier,  till  at  the  Isst  they  jmn  their  race 
1a  the  &mily  vault.    If  so,  if  I  should  lose, 


Like  my  old  friend  the  Pilgrim,  this  huge  pack 
So  heavy  on  my  shoulders,  I  and  mine 
Right  pleasantly  will  end  our  pilgrimage. 
If  not,  if  I  should  never  get  beyond 
This  Vanity-town,  there  is  another  world 
Where  friends  will  meet.    And  oflen,  Margaret, 
I  gaze  at  night  into  the  boundless  sky, 
And  think  that  I  shall  there  be  bom  again. 
The  exalted  native  of  some  better  star ; 
And,  like  the  untaught  American,  I  look 
To  find  in  Heaven  the  things  I  loved  on  earth. 


X. 

AUTUMN. 


Nay,  William,  nay,  not  so !  the  changeful  year, 

In  all  its  due  successions,  to  my  sight 

Presents  but  varied  beauties,  transient  all. 

All  in  their  season  good.    These  fading  leaves, 

That  with  their  rich  variety  of  hues 

Make  yonder  forest  in  the  slanting  sun 

So  beautiful,  m  you  awake  the  thought 

Of  winter, — cold,  drear  winter,  when  the  trees 

Each  like  a  fleshless  skeleton  shall  stretch 

Its  bare,  brown  boughs }  when  not  a  flower  shall 

spread 
Its  colors  to  the  day,  and  not  a  bird 
Carol  its  joyance,  —  but  all  nature  wear 
One  sullen  aspect,  bleak  and  desolate. 
To  eye,  ear,  feeling,  comfortless  alike. 
To  me  their  many-color'd  beauties  speak 
Of  times  of  merriment  and  festival. 
The  year's  best  holiday :  I  call  to  mind 
The  school-boy  days,  when  in  the  falling  leaves 
I  saw  with  eager  hope  the  pleasant  sign 
Of  coming  Christmas ;  when  at  morn  I  took 
My  wooden  calendar,  and  counting  up 
Once  more  its  oflen-told  account,  smoothed  off 
Each  day  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autumnal  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit-broken, 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years, 
Sense-dull'd  and  fretful,  **  full  of  aches  and  pains," 
Yet  clinging  still  to  life.    To  me  they  show 
The  calm  decay  of  nature  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Religion's  holy  hopes  kindle  a  joy 
That  makes  old  age  look  lovely.    All  to  you 
Is  dark  and  cheerless ;  you  in  this  fair  world 
See  some  destroying  principle  abroad, 
Air,  earth,  and  water  full  of  living  things, 
Each  on  the  other  preying ;  and  the  ways 
Of  man,  a  strange,  perplexing  labyrinth. 
Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each, 
Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  in  death  bring  comfort.  Oh,  my  friend. 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine !  that  thou  couldst  see 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction ;  couldst  behold 
The  strifes  and  troubles  of  this  troubled  world 
With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  day 
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Dawn  through  this  night  of  iempeit!    All  things, 

then, 
Would  minister  to  joy ,  then  should  thine  heart 
Be  heal'd  and  harmonized,  and  thou  wouldst  feel 
God,  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  all. 

Westbury,  1798. 


XI. 


THE  VICTORY. 

Hark — how  the  church-bells,  with   redoubling 

peals, 
Stun  the  glad  ear !    Tidings  of  joy  have  come, 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy !  two  gallant  ships 
Met  on  the  element, — they  met,  they  fought 
A  desperate  fight! — good  tidings  of  great  joy ! 
Old  England  triumphed  !  yet  another  day 
Of  glory  for  the  ruler  of  the  waves !         [cause,  — 
For  those  who  fell,  —  *twas   in   their  country's 
They  have  their  passing  paragraphs  of  praise. 
And  are  forgotten. 

There  was  one  who  died 
In  tliat  day's  glory,  whose  obscurer  name 
No  proud  historian's  page  will  chronicle. 
Peace  to  his  honest  soul !     1  read  his  name,  — 
Twas  in  the  list  of  slaughter,— and  thank'd  Crod 
The  sound  was  not  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  it  was  told  me  after,  that  this  man 
Was  one  whom  lawful  violence  had  forced 
From  his  own  home,  and  wife,  and  little  ones, 
Who  by  his  labor  lived ;  that  he  was  one 
Whose  uncorrupted  heart  could  keenly  feel 
A  husband's  love,  a  father's  anxiousness ; 
That  from  the  wages  of  his  toil  he  fed 
The  distant  dear  ones,  and  would  talk  of  them 
At  midnight  when  he  trod  the  silent  deck 
With  him  he  valued, — talk  of  them,  of  joys 
Which  he  had  known,  —  oh  God  *  and  of  the  hour 
When  they  should  meet  again,  till  his  full  heart. 
His  manly  heart,  at  times  would  overflow, 
Even  like  a  child's,  with  very  tenderness. 
Peace  to  his  honest  spirit !  suddenly 
It  came,  and  merciful  tlie  ball  of  death. 
That  it  came  suddenly  and  shatter'd  him. 
Nor  left  a  moment's  agonizing  thought 
On  those  he  loved  so  well. 

He  ocean-deep 
Now  lies  at  rest.    Be  Thou  her  comforter. 
Who  art  the  widow's  friend !     Man  does  not  know 
What  a  cold  sickness  made  her  blood  run  back 
When  first  she  heard  the  tidings  of  the  fight! 
Man  docs  not  know  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
She  listened  to  the  names  of  those  who  died ; 
Man  does  not  know,  or  knowing  will  not  heed. 
With  what  an  agony  of  tenderness 
She  gazed  upon  her  children,  and  beheld 
His  image  who  was  gone.    O  God !  be  Thou, 
Who  art  the  widow's  friend,  her  comforter  I 

WetOntry,  1798. 


XII. 
HISTORY. 

Tiiou  chronicle  of  crimes !    I  read  no  more; 
For  I  am  one  who  willingly  would  love 
His  fellow-kind.    O  gentle  Poesy, 
Receive  me  from  the  court's  polluted  scenes. 
From  dungeon  horrors,  from  the  fields  of  war, 
Receive  me  to  your  haunts,  —  that  I  may  nurse 
My  nature's  better  feelings ;  for  my  soul 
Sickens  at  man's  misdeeds ! 

I  spake,  when  lo ! 
There  stood  before  me,  in  her  majesty, 
Clio,  the  strong-eyed  Muse.     Upon  her  brow 
Sate  a  calm  anger.     Go,  young  man,  she  cried, 
Sigh  among  myrtle  bowers,  and  let  thy  soul 
Effuse  itself  in  strains  so  sorrowful  sweet, 
That  love-sick  Maids  may  weep  upon  thy  page, 
Soothed  with  delicious  sorrow.  Oh  shame!  shame! 
Was  it  for  this  1  waken'd  thy  young  mind  ? 
Was  it  for  this  1  made  thy  swelling  heart 
Throb  at  the  deeds  of  Greece,  and  thy  boy*s  eye 
So  kindle  when  that  glorious  Spartan  died .' 
Boy !  boy !  deceive  me  not !  —  What  if  the  tale 
Of  murder'd  millions  strike  a  chilling  pang ; 
What  if  Tiberius  in  his  island  stews. 
And  Philip  at  his  beads,  alike  inspire 
Strong  anger  and  contempt ;  hast  thou  not  risen 
With  nobler  feelings,  —  with  a  deeper  love 
For  freedom  ?    Yes  ;  if  righteously  thy  soul 
Loathes  the  black  history  of  human  crimes 
And  human  misery,  let  that  spirit  fill 
Thy  song,  and  it  shall  teach  thee,  boy  !  to  raise 
Strains  such  as  Cato  might  have  deign 'd  to  hear, 
As  Sidney  in  his  haU  of  bliss  may  love. 

Westbury,  1798. 


XIII. 

WRITTXir    IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  REAOIVO 

THE  SPEECH  OF  ROBERT  EMMET, 

05  HIS  TRIAL  AND  C05VICTI05  FOR  BIGH  TREASOR, 

SEPTEMBER,  1803. 

*'  Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph ;  let  my  grave 
Be  uninscribed,  and  let  my  memory  rest 
Till  other  times  are  come,  and  other  men. 
Who  then  may  do  me  justice."  * 

Emmet,  no ! 
No  withering  curse  hath  dried  my  spirit  up. 
That  I  should  now  be  silent,  —  that  my  soul 
Should  from  the  stirring  inspiration  shrink, 
Now  when  it  shakes  her,  and  withhold  her  Toice, 

*  These  were  the  words  ia  hia  speech :  **  Let  there  b«  oo 
ioscription  upon  my  tomtt.  Let  no  mnn  write  my  epttaph. 
No  m«B  onn  write  my  epltuph.  I  mm  h^re  n*ftdy  to  die.  t 
am  not  allowed  to  rtndicate  my  eharactvr ;  and  wban  I  am 
preventod  fVom  vindieatin;;  myself,  lot  no  man  dare  to  calom- 
niate  me.  Let  my  ehnractor  and  my  motiv*<a  repow  to  ob- 
scurity and  peace,  till  other  linios  and  other  men  c«n  do  then* 
justice.  Then  shall  my  character  be  vindicated ;  tbeo  may 
my  epitaph  be  written.    I  hatb  dokk.** 
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Of  thmt  diTinest  impulse  never  more 

Worthy,  ti*  impious  1  withheld  it  now, 

H  ardenlng  my  heart.    Here,  here  in  this  free  isle. 

To  which  in  thy  young  yirtue's  erring  zeal 

Thoa  wert  ao  perilous  an  enemy, 

Here  in  firee  England  shall  an  English  hand 

Build  thy  imperishable  monument; 

Oh,  — to  thine  own  misfortune  and  to  ours, 

By  thine  own  deadly  error  so  beguiled, 

Here  in  free  England  shall  an  English  voice 

Raiae  up  thy  mourning-song.    For  thou  hast  paid 

The  bitter  penalty  of  that  misdeed; 

Justice  hath  done  her  unrelenting  part, 

If  she  in  truth  be  Justice  who  drives  on. 

Bloody  and  blind,  the  chariot  wheels  of  death. 

So  young,  so  glowing  for  the  general  good, 
Oh,  what  a  lovely  manhood  had  been  thine. 
When  all  the  violent  workings  of  thy  youth 
Had  passed  away,  hadst  thou  been  wisely  spared, 
Led  to  the  slow  and  certain  inflaences 
Of  silent  feeling  and  maturing  tliought ! 
How  had  that  heart,  —  that  noble  heart  of  thine. 
Which  even  now  hadsnapp'd  one  spell,  which  beat 
With  such  brave  indignation  at  the  shame 
And  guilt  of  France,  and  of  her  miscreant  Lord, — 
How  had  it  clung  to  England !     With  what  love, 
What  mue  and  perfect  love,  retum'd  to  her. 
Now  worthy  of  thy  love,  the  champion  now 
For  freedom, — yea,  the  only  champion  now. 
And  soon  to  be  the  Avenger.    But  the  blow 
Hath  fallen,  the  indiscriminating  blow. 
That  for  its  portion  to  the  Grave  consigned 
Yoath,  Genius,  generous  Virtue.    Oh,  grief,  grief! 
Oh,  sorrow  and  reproach !    Have  ye  to  learn. 
Deaf  to  the  past,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
Te  who  thus  irremissibly  exact 
The  forfeit  life,  how  lightly  life  is  staked. 
When  in  distempered  times  the  feverish  mind 
To  strong  delusion  yields  ?    Have  ye  to  learn 
With  what  a  deep  and  spirit-stirring  voice 
Pity  doth  call  Revenge .'    Have  ye  no  hearts 
To  feel  and  understand  how  Mercy  tames 
The  rebel  nature,  madden'd  by  old  wrongs. 
And  binds  it  in  the  gentle  bands  of  love. 
When  steel  and  adamant  were  weak  to  hold 
That  Samaon-strength  subdued ! 

Let  no  man  write 
Tliy  epitaph !     Emmet,  nay ;  thou  shalt  not  go 
Witiioutthy  funeral  strain !    Oh,  young,  and  good. 
And  wise,  though  erring  here,  thou  shalt  not  go 
Unhonor'd  nor  unsung.    And  better  thus 
Beneath  that  indiscriminating  stroke. 
Blotter  to  fiill,  than  to  have  lived  to  mourn, 
A§9im  thou  wouldst,  in  misery  and  remorse, 
Tiime  own  disastrous  triumph;  to  have  seen. 
If  th^  Almighty  at  that  awful  hour 
H-ui  tum*d  away  his  face,  wild  Ignorance 
L^t  loo«e,  and  frantic  Vengeance,  and  dork  Zeal, 
And  all  bad  passions  tyrannous,  and  the  fires 
Of  Persecution  once  again  ablaze. 
How  had  it  sunk  into  thy  soul  to  see, 
Latst  curse  of  all,  the  ruffian  slaves  of  France 
In  thy  dear  native  country  lording  it ! 
How  happier  thus,  in  that  heroic  mood 


That  takes  away  the  sting  of  death,  to  die. 
By  all  the  good  and  all  the  wise  forgiven ! 
Yea,  in  all  ages  by  the  wise  and  good 
To  be  remember'd.  moum*d,  and  honot  'd  still. 

Kenmck. 


XIV. 
THANKSGIVING    FOR    VICTORY. 

[Written  for  Hmiic,  and  composed  by  Shield.] 

Glort  to  thee  in  thine  omnipotence, 
O  Lord,  who  art  our  shield  and  our  defence. 
And  dost  dispense. 
As  seemeth  best  to  thine  unerring  will, 
(Which  passeth  mortal  sense,) 
Thelotof  Victory  still; 
Edging  sometimes  with  might  the  sword  unjust; 
And  bowing  to  the  dust 
The  rightful  cause,  that  so  such  seeming  ill 
May  thine  appointed  purposes  fulfil ; 
Sometimes,  as  in  this  late  auspicious  hour 
For  which  our  hymns  we  raise, 
Making  the  wicked  feel  thy  present  power; 
Glory  to  thee  and  praise. 
Almighty  God,  by  whom  our  strength  was  given ! 
Glory  to  thee,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven ! 

Ketwick,  1815. 


XV. 
STANZAS 

WRITTEK   IN   LADT   LONSDALE's     ALBUM,   AT   LC 
THER   CASTLE,  OCTOBER  13,  1821. 

I. 

Sometimes,  in  youthful  years. 
When  in  some  ancient  ruin  I  have  stood. 
Alone  and  musing,  till  with  quiet  tears 

I  felt  my  cheeks  bedew'd, 
A  melancholy  thought  hath  made  me  grieve 
For  this  our  age,  and  humbled  me  in  mind. 

That  it  should  pass  away  and  leave 

No  monuments  behind. 

8. 

Not  for  themselves  alone 
Our  fathers  lived ;  nor  with  a  niggard  hand 
Raised  they  the  fabrics  of  enduring  stone. 

Which  yet  adorn  the  land  ; 
Their  piles,  memorials  of  the  mighty  dead. 
Survive  them  still,  majestic  in  decay ; 

But  ours  are  like  ourselves,  I  said. 

The  creatures  of  a  day. 

3. 

With  other  feelings  now, 
Lowther !  have  I  beheld  thy  stately  walls. 
Thy  pimiacles,  and  broad,  embattled  brow, 

And  hospitable  halls. 


The  8un  thooe  wide -spread  battlements  shall  crest, 
And  silent  years  unharming  shall  go  bj, 

Till  centuries  in  their  course  invest 

Thy  towers  with  sanctity. 

4. 

But  thou  the  while  shalt  bear, 
To  aller-times,  an  old  and  honored  name, 
And  to  remote  posterity  declare 

Thy  Founder's  virtuous  fame. 
Fair  structure !  worthy  the  triumphant  age 
Of  glorious  England's  opulence  and  power, 

Peace  be  thy  lasting  heritage. 

And  happiness  thy  dower ! 


XVI. 
STANZAS 

▲DDRBBBED  TO  W.  R.  TURITKR,  ES<1.,  R.  ▲.,  OIT  BIS 
TIEW  OF  THE  LAOO  MAGOIORE  FROM  THE  TOWN 
OF   ARONA. 

[EngnTed  for  the  Keapnke  of  1639.] 

1. 
Turner,  thy  pencil  brings  to  mind  a  day 

When  from  Laveno  and  the  Beuscer  hill 
1  oyer  Lake  Verbanus  held  my  way, 

In  pleasant  fellowship,  with  wind  at  will ; 
Smooth  were  the  waters  wide,  the  sky  serene. 
And  our  hearts  gladden'd  with  the  joyful  scene;  — 

2. 

Joyful,  —  for  all  things  minister'd  delight, — 
The  lake  and  land,  Uie  mountains  and  the  vales ; 

The  Alps  their  snowy  summits  rear'd  in  light, 
Tempering  with  gelid  breath  the  summer  gales ; 

And  verdant  shores  and  woods  refresh'd  the  eye 

That  else  had  ached  beneath  that  brilliant  sky. 

3. 
To  that  elaborate  island  were  we  bound. 

Of  yore  the  scene  of  Borromean  pride, — 
Folly's  prodigious  work ;  where  all  around. 

Under  its  coronet  and  self-belied, 
Look  where  you  will,  you  cannot  choose  but  see 
The  obtrusive  motto's  proud  "  Humility  ! " 

4. 

Far  off  the  Borromean  saint  was  seen. 
Distinct,  though  distant,  o'er  his  native  town. 

Where  his  Colossus  with  benignant  mien 
Looks  from  its  station  on  Arona  down  : 

To  it  the  inland  sailor  lifts  his  eyes. 

From  the  wide  lake,  when  perilous  storms  arise. 

5. 
But  no  storm  threaten'd  on  that  summer-day ; 

The  whole  rich  scene  appear'd  for  joyance  made ; 
With  many  a  gliding  bark  the  mere  was  gay. 

The  fields  and  groves  in  all  their  wealth  array 'd ; 
1  could  have  thought  the  Sun  beheld  with  smiles 
Those  towns,  and  palaces,  and  populous  isles. 


6. 
From  fair  Arona,  even  on  such  a  day. 

When  gladness  was  descending  like  a  shower, 
Great  painter,  did  thy  gifted  eye  survey 

The  splendid  scene ;  and,  conscious  of  its  power, 
Well  hath  thine  hand  inimitable  given 
The  glories  of  the  lake,  and  land,  and  heaven. 

Ke$mek,  1828. 


xvn. 

ON  A  PICTURE  BY  J.  M.  WRIGHT,  ESQ. 

[Engrared  for  the  Keeptake  of  1809.] 

1. 

The  sky-lark  hath  perceived  his  prison-door 
Unclosed ;  for  liberty  the  captive  tries : 

Puss  eagerly  hath  watched  him  from  the  floor, 
And  in  her  grasp  he  flutters,  pants,  and  dies 

2. 

Lucy's  own  Puss,  and  Lucy's  own  dear  Bird, 
Her  foster'd  favorites  both  for  many  a  day. 

That  which  the  tender-hearted  girl  preferr'd. 
She  in  her  fondness  knew  not,  sooth  to  say. 

3. 

For  if  the  sky-lark's  pipe  were  shrill  and  strong, 
And  its  rich  tones  the  thrilling  ear  might  please, 

Tet  Pussybel  could  breathe  a  fire-side  song 
As  winning,  when  she  lay  on  Lucy's  knees. 

4. 
Both  knew  ner  voice,  and  each  alike  would  seek 

Her  eye,  her  smile,  her  fondling  touch  to  gain : 
How  faintly,  then,  may  words  her  sorrow  speak. 

When  by  the  one  she  sees  the  other  slain. 

5. 
The  flowers  fall  scatter'd  from  her  lifted  hand ; 

A  cry  of  grief  she  utters  in  aflTright ; 
And  self-condemn'd  for  negligence  she  stands 

Aghast  and  helpless  at  the  cruel  sight, 

6. 
Come,  Lucy,  let  me  dry  those  tearful  eyes ; 

Take  thou,  dear  child,  a  lesson  not  unholy, 
From  one  whom  nature  taught  to  moraliie, 

Both  in  his  mirth  and  in  his  melancholy. 

7. 
I  will  not  warn  thee  not  to  set  thy  heart 

Too  fondly  upon  perishable  things ; 
In  vain  the  earnest  preacher  spends  his  art 

Upon  that  theme ;  in  vain  the  poet  sings. 

8. 
It  is  our  nature's  strong  necessity. 

And  this  the  soul's  unerring  instincts  tell . 
Therefore  I  say,  let  us  love  worthily. 

Dear  child,  and  then  we  cannot  love  too  well. 
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9. 

Better  it  is  all  losses  to  deplore, 
Which  dutUiil  afiection  can  sustain, 

Than  that  the  heart  should,  in  its  inmost  core, 
Harden  without  it,  and  have  liyed  in  vain. 

10. 
This  love  which  thou  hast  lavish'd,  and  the  woe 

Which  makes  thy  lip  now  quiver  with  distress. 
Are  but  a  yent,  an  innocent  overflow, 

From  the  deep  springs  of  female  tenderness. 

11. 

And  something  I  would  teach  thee  from  the  grief 
That  thus  hath  fill*d  those  gentle  eyes  with  tears. 

The  which  may  be  thy  sober,  sure  relief. 
When  sorrow  visits  thee  in  after  years. 

12. 
I  ask  not  whither  is  the  spirit  flown 

That  lit  the  eye  which  there  in  death  is  sealed ; 
Our  Father  hath  not  made  that  mystery  known ; 

Needless  the  knowledge,  therefore  not  revealM. 

13. 
But  didst  thou  know,  in  sure  and  sacred  truth. 

It  had  a  place  assigned  in  yonder  skies. 
There,  through  an  endless  life  of  joyous  youth. 

To  warble  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise, — 

14. 

Lacjf  if  then  the  power  to  thee  were  given 
In  that  cold  form  its  life  to  reengage, 

Wooldst  thou  call   back   the  warbler   from  its 
Heaven 
To  be  again  the  tenant  of  a  cage  ? 

15. 
Only  that  thou  mightst  cherish  it  again, 

Wonldst  thou  the  object  of  thy  love  recsll 
To  mortal  liib,  and  chance,  and  change,  and  pain, 

And  death,  which  must  be  su&red  once  by  all .' 

16. 
Oh,  DO,  thou  say 'st :  oh,  surely  not,  not  so ! 

I  read  the  answer  which  those  looks  express ; 
For  pore  and  true  aflfection,  well  I  know. 

Leaves  in  the  heart  no  room  for  selfishness. 

17. 

Such  love  of  all  our  virtues  is  the  gem; 

We  bring  with  us  the  immortal  seed  at  birth : 
Of  heaven  it  is,  and  heavenly ;  woe  to  them 

Who  make  it  wholly  earthly  and  of  earth ! 

18. 
What  we  love  perfectly,  for  its  own  sake 

We  love,  and  not  our  own,  being  ready  thus 
Whatever  sell^«acrifiee  is  ask'd,  to  make ; 

That  which  is  best  for  it,  is  best  for  us. 

19. 

0  buey !  tieasiue  op  that  pious  thought ! 
it  bath  a  bali.i  tot  sorrow's  deadliest  darts ;  I 


And  with  true  comfort  thou  wilt  find  it  fraught. 
If  grief  should  reach  thee  in  thy  heart  of  hearts. 

Buckland,  1828. 


xvm. 


1. 

Mr  days  among  the  Dead  are  past; 

Around  me  I  behold. 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-failing  firiends  are  they. 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

2. 

With  them  I  take  delight  in  weal. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  understand  and  feel 

How  much  to  them  1  owe, 
My  cheeks  have  oflen  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtful  gratitude. 

3. 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead ;  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years ; 
Their  virtues  love,  their  faults  condemn, 

Partake  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  from  their  lessons  seek  and  find 
Instruction  with  an  himible  mind. 

4. 
My  hopes  are  with  the  Dead ;  anon 

My  place  with  them  will  be. 
And  I  with  them  shall  travel  on 

Through  all  Futurity : 
Fet  leaving  here  a  name,  I  trust. 
That  will  not  perish  in  the  dust. 

Kuwick,  1818. 


XIX. 

IMITATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN. 

Lord  !  who  art  merciful  as  well  as  just, 
Incline  thine  ear  to  me,  a  child  of  dust ! 
Not  what  I  would,  O  Lord !  I  ofier  thee, 
Alas !  but  what  I  can. 
Father  Almighty,  who  hast  made  me  man, 
And  bade  me  look  to  Heaven,  for  Thou  art  there, 
Accept  my  sacrifice  and  humble  prayer. 
Four  things  which  are  not  in  thy  treasury, 
I  lay  before  thee,  Lord,  with  this  petition :  — 
My  nothingness,  my  wants, 
My  sins,  and  my  contrition. 

Lowther  CastUf  1828. 
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Conton  is  a  imall  Tillafe  aboat  three  miles  from  Bath,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  Bristol  road.  The  manor  was  parted  with 
bjT  the  mooks  of  Bath,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  to  Sir 
Koger  de  St.  Lo,  in  exchange.  It  continued  in  his  iamil/ 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  when  it  passed  to  the  fiunily 
of  Inge,  who  are  said  to  have  been  domestics  to  the  St. 
Los  for  several  generations.  In  proeoss  of  time,  it  came  to 
the  Harringtons,  and  was  by  them  sold  to  Joseph  Langion, 
whoie  daughter  and  heiress  brought  it  in  marriage  to 
William  Gore  Langton,  Esq. 

The  church,  which,  in  1393,  was  valued  at  7  marks,  8#.  4^, 
was  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  eonrent  of  Bath ;  and 
a  vicarage  ordained  here  by  Bishop  John  de  Drokensford, 
Nov.  1, 1331,  decreeing  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors  in 
pfrpttunm  should  have  a  hall,  with  chambers,  kitchen,  and 
bakehouse,  with  a  third  part  of  the  garden  and  curtilage, 
and  a  pigeon-house,  formerly  belonging  to  the  parsonnge ; 
that  he  should  have  one  acre  of  arable  land,  consisting  of 
throe  parcels,  late  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  said  parsonage, 
together  with  common  pastura;;e  for  his  swine  in  such 
places  as  the  rector  of  the  said  church  used  that  privilege  ; 
that  he  should  receive  from  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Bath  one  quarter  of  bread -corn  yearly,  and  have  all  the 
altarage,  and  all  small  tithes  of  beans  and  other  blade 
growing  in  the  cottage  enclosures  and  cultivated  curtilages 
throughout  the  parish ;  that  the  religious  aforesaid  and 
their  successors,  as  rectors  of  the  said  church,  should  have 
all  the  arable  land,  with  a  park  belonging  to  the  land,  (the 
acre  above  mentioned  only  excepted,)  and  receive  all  great 
tithes,  as  well  of  com  as  of  hay ;  the  said  religious  to 
sustain  all  burdens,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  incumbent 
on  the  church  as  rectors  thereof.  The  prior  of  Bath  had 
a  yearly  pension  out  of  the  vicarage  of  it,  —  CMuuon*t 
JSM.  4^  SonuneUkire,  voU  iii.  pp.  341 — 347. 


Yet  still  will  Memory's  busy  eye  retrace 
Each  little  vestige  of  thi>  *>eU-known  place; 
Each  wonted  haunt  and  scene  of  youthful  joy, 
Where  merriment  has  cheer'd  the  careless  boy ; 
WelUpleased  will  fancy  still  the  spot  survey 
Where  once  he  triiunph'd  in  the  boyish  play, 
Without  one  care  where  every  morn  he  rose, 
Where  every  evening  sunk  to  calm  repose. 


Oh  as  1  journey  through  the  vale  of  years, 
By  hopes  enliven'd,  or  depress'd  by  fears. 
Allow  me,  Memory,  in  thy  treasured  store, 
To  view  the  days  that  wiU  return  no  more. 
And  yes !  before  thine  intellectual  ray 
The  clouds  of  mental  darkness  melt  away ! 
As  when,  at  earliest  day's  awakening  dawn, 
The  hovering  mists  obscure  the  dewy  lawn, 
O'er  all  the  landscape  spread  their  mfluence  chill, 
Hang  o'er  the  vale  and  wood,  and  hide  the  hill ; 
Anon,  slow-rising,  comes  the  orb  of  day ; 
Slow  fade  the  shadowy  mists  and  roll  away ; 
The  prospect  opens  on  the  traveller's  sight, 
^nd  hills  and  vales  and  woods  reflect  the  living 
light. 

0  thou,  the  mistress  of  my  future  days, 
Accept  thy  minstrel's  retrospective  lays; 
To  whom  the  minstrel  and  the  lyre  belong, 
Accept,  my  Edith,  Memory's  pensive  song. 
Of  long-past  days  I  sing,  ere  yet  1  knew 

Or  thought  and  grief,  or  happiness  and  you ; 
Ere  yet  my  infant  heart  had  learnt  to  prove 
The  cares  of  life,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  love. 

Corston,  twelve  years  in  various  fortunes  fled 
Have  past  with  restless  progress  o'er  my  head, 
Since  in  thy  vale,  beneath  the  roaster's  rule, 

1  dwelt  an  inmate  of  the  village  school. 


Ltarge  was  the  house,  though  fallen  in  course, 

of  fate. 
From  its  old  grandeur  and  manorial  state. 
Lord  of  the  manor,  here  the  jovial  Squire 
Once  call'd  his  tenants  round  tlie  crackling  fire ; 
Here  while  the  glow  of  joy  sufi'used  his  face, 
He  told  his  ancient  exploits  in  the  chase. 
And,  proud  his  rival  sportsmen  to  surpass, 
He  lit  again  the  pipe,  and  fill'd  again  the  glass. 

But  now  no  more  was  heard  at  early  mom 
The  echoing  clangor  of  the  huntsman's  bom ; 
No  more  the  eager  hounds  with  deepening  cry 
Leap'd  round  him  as  they  knew  their  pastime 

nigh; 
The  Squire  no  more  obey'd  the  morning  call, 
Nor  favorite  spaniels  fiird  the  sportsman's  hall ; 
For  he,  the  last  descendant  of  his  race, 
Slept  with  his  fathers,  and  forgot  the  chase. 
There  now  in  petty  empire  o'er  the  school 
The  mighty  Master  held  despotic  rule ; 
Trembling  in  silence  all  his  deeds  we  saw, 
His  look  a  mandate,  and  his  word  a  law ; 
Severe  his  voice,  severe  and  stem  his  mien. 
And  wondrous  strict  he  was,  and  wondrous  wise 
I  ween. 

£ven  now  through  many  a  long,  long  year  I  trace 
The  hour  when  first  with  awe  I  view'd  his  face ; 
Even  now  recall  my  entrance  at  the  dome, — 
'Twos  the  first  day  I  ever  left  my  home ! 
Years  intervening  have  not  worn  away 
The  deep  remembrance  of  that  wretched  day, 
Nor  taught  me  to  forget  my  earliest  fears, 
A  mother's  fondness,  and  a  mother's  tears ; 
When  close  she  press'd  mc  to  her  sorrowing 
As  loath  as  even  I  myself  to  part;  [heart. 

And  I,  as  1  beheld  her  sorrows  flow, 
With  painful  effort  hid  my  inward  woe. 

But  time  to  youthful  troubles  brings  relief. 
And  each  new  object  weans  the  child  from  grief. 
Like  April  showers  the  tears  of  youth  descend ; 
Sudden  they  fall,  and  suddenly  they  end, 
And  fresher  pleasure  cheers  the  following  hour. 
As  brighter  shines  the  sun  after  the  April  shower. 

Methinks  even  now  the  interview  1  see, 
The  Mistress's  glad  smile,  the  Master's  glee ; 
Much  of  my  future  happiness  they  said. 
Much  of  the  easy  life  the  scholars  led. 
Of  spacious  play-ground  and  of  wholesome  air. 
The  best  instruction  and  the  tenderest  care ; 
And  when  I  followed  to  the  garden-door 
My  father,  till  tiirough  tears  1  saw  no  more, 
How  civilly  tbey  soothed  my  porting  pain ! 
And  never  did  they  speak  so  civilly  again. 
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Why  loves  the  soul  on  earlier  years  to  dwell. 
When  Memory  spreads  around  her  saddening 

spell, 
When  discontent,  with  sullen  gloom  o'eroast, 
Turns  from  the  present,  and  prefers  the  past? 
Why  calls  reflection  to  my  pensive  view 
Each  trifling  act  of  infancy  anew, 
Each  trifling  act  with  pleasure  pondering  o'er, 
Even  at  the  time  when  trifles  please  no  more  ? 
Yet  is  remembrance  sweet,  though  well  I  know 
The  days  of  childhood  are  but  days  of  woe ; 
Some  rude  restraint,  some  petty  tyrant  sours 
What  else  should  be  our  sweetest,  blithest  hours ; 
Yet  is  It  sweet  to  call  those  hours  to  mind, — 
Those  easy  hours  forever  left  behind ; 
Ere  care  began  the  spirit  to  oppress, 
When  ignorance  itself  was  happiness. 

Such  was  my  state  in  those  remember'd  years, 
When  two  small  acres  bounded  all  my  fears ; 
And  therefore  still  with  pleasure,  I  recall    [hall, 
The  tapestried  school,  the  bright,  brown-boarded 
The  murmuring  brook,  that  every  morning  saw 
The  due  observance  of  the  cleanly  law ; 
The  walnuts,  where,  when  favor  would  allow. 
Full  oft  I  wont  to  search  each  well-stripp'd  bough ; 
The  crab-tree,  which  supplied  a  secret  hoard 
With  roasted  crabs  to  deck  the  wintry  board ; 
These  trifling  objects  then  my  heart  possess'd, 
These  trifling  objects  still  remain  impress'd ; 
So  when  with  unskill'd  hand  some  idle  hind 
Carves  his  rude  name  within  a  sapling's  rind. 
In  after  years  the  peasant  lives  to  see 
The  expanding  letters  grow  as  grows  the  tree ; 
Though  every  winter's  desolating  sway 
Shake  the  hoarse  grove  and  sweep  the  leaves 

*way. 
That  rude  inscription  uneffaced  will  lost, 
Unalter'd  by  the  storm  or  wintry  blast. 

Oh,  while  well  pleased  the  letter'd  traveller  roams 
Among  old  temples,  palaces,  and  domes, 
Strays  with  the  Arab  o'er  the  wreck  of  time 
Where  erst  Palmyra's  towers  arose  sublime, 
Of  marks  the  lazy  Turk's  lethargic  pride, 
And  Grecian  slavery  on  Ilyssus'  side, 
Ob,  be  it  mine,  aloof  from  public  strife, 
To  mark  the  changes  of  domestic  life. 
The  aitrr'd  scenes  where  once  I  bore  a  part, 
Where  every  change  of  fortune  strikes  the  heart. 
As  when  the  merry  bells  with  echoing  sound 
Proclaim  the  news  of  victory  around, 
Il<>joicing  patriots  run  the  news  to  spread 
Of  glorious  conquest  and  of  thousands  dead, 
All  join  the  loud  huzza  with  eager  breath. 
And  triumph  in  the  tale  of  blood  and  death ; 
Bat  if  extended  on  the  battle-plain, 
Cut  ofl^  in  conquest  some  dear  friend  be  slain, 
Affection  then  will  fill  tlie  sorrowing  eye, 
And  safli?ring  Nature  grieve  that  one  should  die. 

Cold  was  the  morn,  and  bleak  the  wintry  blast 
Blew  o*er  the  meadow,  when  I  saw  thee  last. 
My  bosom  bounded  as  1  wandered  round. 
With  eilent  step,  the  long-remember'd  ground, 


Where  1  had  loiter'd  out  so  many  an  hour. 
Chased  the  gay  butterfly,  and  ci:drd  tlie  flower, 
Sought  the  swift  arrow's  erring  course  to  trace, 
Or  with  mine  equals  vied  amid  the  chase. 
I  saw  the  church  where  I  had  slept  away 
The  tedious  service  of  the  summer  day ; 
Or,  hearing  sadly  all  the  preacher  told. 
In  winter  waked  and  shiver 'd  with  the  cold. 
Oft  have  my  footsteps  roam'd  the  sacred  ground 
Where  heroes,  kings,  and  poets  sleep  around ; 
Oft  traced  the  mouldering  castle's  ivied  wall. 
Or  aged  convent  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
Yet  never  had  my  bosom  felt  such  pun. 
As,  Corston,  when  I  saw  thy  scenes  again; 
For  many  a  long-lost  pleasure  came  to  view. 
For  many  a  long-past  sorrow  rose  anew ; 
Where  whilom  all  were  friends  I  stood  alone, 
Unknowing  all  I  saw,  of  all  I  saw  unknown. 

There,  where  my  little  hands  were  wont  to  rear 
With  pride  the  earliest  salad  of  the  year; 
Where  never  idle  weed  to  spring  was  seen, 
Rank  thorns  and  nettles  rear'd  their  heads  ob- 

scene. 
Still  all  around  and  sad,  1  saw  no  more 
The  playful  group,  nor  heard  the  playftil  roar ; 
There  echoed  round  no  shout  of  mirth  and  glee ; 
It  seem'd  as  though  the  world  were  changed  like 

me! 

Enough  !  it  boots  not  on  the  past  to  dwell,  — 
Fair  scene  of  other  years,  a  long  farewell ! 
Rouse  up,  my  soul !  it  boots  not  to  repine ; 
Rouse  up !  for  worthier  feelings  should  be  thine ; 
Thy  path  is  plain  and  straight,  —  that  light  is 

given,  — 
Onward  in  faith,  —  and  leave  the  rest  to  Heaven. 

Oxford,  1791. 
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Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  liee ;  g'^e  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riekes ;  feed  me  with  food  eonvenient  for  mt. 

The  words  of  Aous. 

OIKOI  /HeXrtpov  eivatf  circi  0Xa$€fiOP  to  ^vpn^t. 

Hesiod. 


Yet  one  Song  more !  one  high  and  solemn  strain 

Ere,  PhcBbus !  on  thy  temple's  ruin'd  wall 

I  hang  the  silent  harp :  there  may  its  strings, 

When  the  rude  tempest  shakes  the  aged  pile, 

Make  melancholy  music.    One  song  more ! 

Penates,  hear  me  !  for  to  you  I  hymn 

The  votive  lay ;  whether,  as  sages  deem. 

Ye  dwell  in  inmost*  Heaven,  the  Counsellors t 

Of  Jove ;  or  if,  Supreme  of  Deities, 

All  things  are  yours,  and  in  your  holy  train 

Jove  proudly  ranks,  and  Juno,  white-arm 'd  Queen, 

*  Hence  one  explimation  of  the  namo  Penates,  beeaiue  they 
were  supposed  to  reign  in  the  inmost  heavens. 

t  This  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hotriuei.  who  called 
them  Concertes  and  Complices. 
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And  wiwst  of  Immortals,  the  dread  Maid 
Athenian  Fallaa.    Venerable  Powen,  [rites 

Hearken  jour  hjmn  of  praiae !  Though  firom  your 
Estranged,  and  exiled  from  your  altars  long, 
I  have  not  ceased  to  love  yon.  Household  Gods! 
In  many  a  long  and  melancholy  hour 
Of  solitude  and  sorrow,  hath  my  heart 
With  earnest  longings  pray'd  to  rest  at  length 
Beside  your  hallow'd  hearth, — for  Qeace  is  there ! 
Yes,  I  have  loved  you  long !  I  call  on  ye 
Yourselves  to  witness  with  what  holy  joy, 
Shunning  the  common  herd  of  human-kind, 
I  have  retired  to  watch  your  lonely  fires. 
And  commune  with  myself:  —  delightful  hours, 
That  gave  mysterious  pleasure,  made  me  know 
Mine  inmost  heart,  its  weakness  and  its  strength, 
Taught  me  to  cherish  with  devoutest  care 
Its  deep,  unworldly  feelings,  taught  me  too 
The  best  of  lessons  —  to  respect  myself. 

Nor  have  I  ever  ceased  to  reverence  you. 
Domestic  Deities !  from  the  first  dawn 
Of  reason,  through  the  adventurous  paths  of  youth. 
Even  to  this  better  day,  when  on  mine  ear 
The  uproar  of  contending  nations  sounds 
But  like  the  passing  wind,  and  wakes  no  pulse 
To  tumult.    When  a  child,  (for  still  I  love 
To  dwell  with  fondness  on  my  childish  years,) 
When  first,  a  little  one,  I  left  my  home, 
I  can  remember  the  first  grief  1  felt. 
And  the  first  painful  smile  that  clothed  my  firont 
With  feelings  not  its  own :  sadly  at  night 
I  sat  me  down  beside  a  stranger *s  hearth; 
And  when  the  lingering  hour  of  rest  was  come, 
First  wet  with  tears  my  pillow.    As  I  grew 
In  years  and  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  time 
Developed  the.  young  feelings  of  my  heart, 
When  most  I  loved  in  solitude  to  rove 
Amid  the  woodland  gloom  \  or  where  the  rocks 
Darkened  old  Avon's  stream,  in  the  ivied  cave 
Recluse  to  sit  and  brood  the  future  song, — 
Yet  not  the  less,  Pekates,  loved  I  then 
Your  altars ;  not  the  less  at  evening  hour 
Loved  I  beside  the  well-trimm'd  fire  to  sit, 
Absorb'd  in  many  a  dear,  deceitful  dream 
Of  visionary  joys, — deceitful  dreams,  — 
And  yet  not  vain;  for  painting  purest  bliss. 
They  form*d  to  Fancy's  mould  her  votary's  heart. 

By  Cherwell's  sedgy  side,  and  in  the  meads 
Where  Isis  in  her  calm,  clear  stream  reflects 
The  willow's  bending  boughs,  at  early  dawn, 
In  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  when  the  night-mist  rose, 
I  have  remember'd  you ;  and  when  the  noise 
Of  lewd  Intemperance  on  my  lonely  ear 
Burst  with  loud  tumult,  as  recluse  I  sate. 
Musing  on  days  when  man  should  be  redeemed 
From  servitude,  and  vice,  and  wretchedness. 
I  blest  you.  Household  Gods !  because  1  loved 
Your  peaceful  altars  and  serener  rites. 
Nor  did  I  cease  to  reverence  yon,  when  driven 
Amid  the  jarring  crowd,  an  unfit  man 
To  mingle  with  the  world;  still,  still  my  heart 
Sigh'd  fbr  your  sanctuary,  and  inly  pined ; 
And  loathing  human  converse,  I  have  stray'd 


Where  o'er  the  sea-beach  chilly  howl'd  the  blaat, 
And  gazed  upon  the  world  of  waves,  and  wiah'd 
That  1  were  &r  beyond  the  Atlantic  deep. 
In  woodland  haonts,  a  sojourner  with  Peace. 

Not  idly  did  the  ancient  poets  dream, 
Who  peopled  earth  with  Deities.    They  trod 
The  wood  with  reverence  where  the  Dryads  dwelt ; 
At  day's  dim  dawn  or  evening's  misty  hour 
They  saw  the  Oreads  on  their  mountain  haunts. 
And  felt  their  holy  influence ;  nor  impure 
Of  thought,  nor  ever  with  polluted  hands,* 
Touch'd  they  without  a  prayer  the  Naiad's  spring, 
Nor  without  reverence  to  the  River  God 
Cross *d  in  unhappy  hour  his  limpid  stream. 
Yet  was  this  influence  transient ;  such  brief  awe 
Inspiring  as  the  thunder's  long,  loud  peal 
Strikes  to  the  feeble  spirit.    Household  Gods, 
Not  such  your  empire  !  in  your  votaries*  breasts 
No  momentary  impulse  ye  awake ; 
Nor  fleeting,  like  their  local  energies. 
The  deep  devotion  that  your  fanes  impart. 
O  ye  whom  Youth  has  wilder'd  on  your  way, 
Or  Pleasure  with  her  siren  song  hath  lured, 
Or  Fame  with  spirit-stirring  trump  hath^call'd 
To  climb  her  summits,  —  to  your  Household  GtKis 
Return ;  for  not  in  Pleasure's  gay  abodes. 
Nor  in  the  unquiet,  unsafe  halls  of  Fame 
Doth  Happiness  abide.    O  ye  who  grieve 
Much  for  the  miseries  of  your  fellow-kind. 
More  for  their  vices ;  ye  whose  honest  eyes 
Scowl  on  Oppression,  —  ye  whose  honest  hearts 
Beat  high  when  Freedom  sounds  her  dread  alarm ; 
O  ye  who  quit  the  path  of  peaceful  life 
Crusading  for  mankind  —  a  spaniel  race 
That  lick  the  hand  that  beats  them,  or  tear  all 
Alike  in  frenxy  ;  to  your  Household  Gods 
Return  !  for  by  their  altars  Virtue  dwells. 
And  Happiness  with  her ;  for  by  their  fires 
Tranquillity,  in  no  unsocial  mood. 
Sits  silent,  listening  to  the  pattering  shower; 
For,  so  Suspiciont  sleep  not  at  the  gate 
Of  Wisdom,  Falsehood  shall  not  enter  there. 

As  on  the  height  of  some  huge  eminence, 
Reach'd  with  long  labor,  the  way-faring  man 
Pauses  awhile,  and  gaxing  o'er  the  plain 
With  many  a  sore  step  travcll'd,  turns  bim  then 
Serious  to  contemplate  the  onward  road, 

Ilovai  wtpw,  npiv  y*  c«i(i|  i6(uv  C{  K«Aa  ^tfBpa, 
Xitpat  imf*ant*§s  TtoXwiiparta  Mart  Xcvxc^, 
'0$  woraftov  itaS^f  kokot^i  ie  x^'pas  afiTrtfc 

HxtlOD. 

Whene'er  thy  feet  the  river  lord  e«Mj, 
Whoie  (lowing  current  wind*  ill  limpid  way, 
Thy  hand«  amid  the  pleatont  water*  lave ; 
And  lowly  g«sing  on  the  beavteoni  wave, 
Appease  the  River  God  t  iflhou  pervene 
Paat  with  oniprinkled  hand*,  a  heavy  cone 
Shall  rest  opoo  thee  froin  the  observant  ikiee, 
And  after-woe*  retributive  ari*e.  Eltok. 

f  Oft  tboof  h  Wiadom  wake.  Suspicion  aleepe 
At  Wisdom**  f&te,  and  to  Simplicity 
Benga*  her  charfe,  while  Gondnea*  think*  no  Ul 
Where  do  ill  eeeiM.  Miltow. 
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And  oails  to  mind  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
And  sighs  that  he  has  left  them,  and  resolves 
To  stray  no  more :  I  on  my  way  of  life 
Muso  thus,  Penates,  and  with  firmest  faith 
Derote  myself  to  yon.    I  will  not  quit. 
To  mingle  with  the  crowd,  yomr  calm  abodes, 
Where  by  the  erening  hearth  Contentment  sits 
And  hears  the  cricket  chirp;  where  Love  delights 
To  dwell,  and  on  your  altars  lays  his  torch. 
That  boms  with  no  extinguishable  flame. 

Hear  me,  ye  Powers  benignant !  there  is  one 
Most  be  mine  inmate,  —  for  I  may  not  choose 
But  loTe  him.    He  is  one  whom  many  wrongs 
Have  sickened  of  the  world.    There  was  a  time 
When  he  would  weep  to  hear  of  wickedness, 
And  wonder  at  the  tale ;  when  for  the  oppress'd 
He  felt  a  bmther's  pity,  to  the  oppressor 
A  good  man's  honest  anger.    His  quick  eye 
Betray *d  each  rising  feeling;  eyery  thought 
Leap*d  to  his  tongue.  When  first  among  mankind 
He  mingled,  by  himself  he  judged  of  them. 
And  lo^ed  and  trusted  them,  to  Wisdom  deaf. 
And  took  them  to  his  bosom.    Falsehood  met 
Her  unsaspecting  Tictim,  fair  of  front. 
And  loYely  sa  Apega's*  sculptured  form, 
Like  that  ftlse  image  caught  his  warm  embrace, 
And  pierced  his  open  breast.    The  reptile  race 
Clung  roosid  his  bosom,  and  with  viper  folds 
Encircliikg,  stung  the  fool  who  foster'd  them. 
His  mother  was  Simplicity,  his  sire 
Benerolenoe ;  in  earlier  days  he  bore 
His  ftther's  name ;  the  world  who  injured  him 
Call  him  Misanthropy.    I  may  not  choose 
Bat  lore  him.  Household  Gods !  for  we  grew  up 
Together,  and  in  the  same  school  were  bred. 
And  our  poor  fortunes  the  same  coiuse  have  held. 
Up  to  this  hoar. 

Penates !  some  there  are 
Who  say,  that  not  in  the  inmost  heaven  ye  dwell, 
Gazing  with  eye  remote  on  all  the  ways 
Of  man,  his  Guardian  Gods ;  wiselier  they  deem 
A  dearer  interest  to  the  human  race 
Links  you,  yourselves  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead. 
5o  movtal  eye  may  pierce  the  invisible  world, 
No  bgfat  of  human  reason  penetrate 
The  depths  where  Truth  lies  hid.    Tet  to  this  faith 
My  heart  with  instant  sympathy  assents ; 
And  1  would  judge  all  systems  and  all  faiths 
By  that  best  touchstone,  from  whose  test  Deceit 
^ninka  like  the  Arch-Fiend  at  Ithuriel's  spear ; 
And  Sophistry's  gay,  glittering  bubble  bursts, 
As  at  the  spousals  of  the  Nereid's  son. 
When  that  &lse  Florimcl,t  with  her  prototype 
Set  side  by  side,  in  her  unreal  charms, 
DisBolvtd  away. 

•  Os0  «f  lbs  my»  sad  ohmum  of  tlia  tyrant  Nabis.  If  one 
«f  ki»  Miljoela  fofcMd  to  lend  hln  nonoy,  be  commaoded  bim 
16  aabnco  bia  Ap^a — the  «lata«  of  a  beautilbl  woman,  lo 
tbt  irldim  to  her  breast,  in  wbich  a  pointed 


f  Thm  did  b«  aot  her  bjr  that  raowy  one, 
liko  tl«  tms  aaiot  beeMe  the  image  let, 
Of  Ivtb  Ikoir  haaotiea  to  make  parigone 
4ad  btol  whotbar  iboutd  the  honor  get ; 


Nor  can  the  halls  of  Heaven 
Give  to  the  human  soul  such  kindred  joy. 
As  hovering  o'er  its  earthly  haunts  it  feels. 
When  with  the  breeze  it  dwells  around  the  brow 
Of  one  beloved  on  earth ;  or  when  at  night 
In  dreams  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the  Days 
And  Joys  that  are  no  more ;  or  when,  perchance 
With  power  permitted  to  alleviate  ill 
And  fit  the  su^erer  for  tlte  coming  woe, 
Some  strange  presage  the  Spirit  breathes,  and  fills 
The  breast  with  ominous  fear,  preparing  it 
For  sorrow,  pours  into  the  afflicted  heart 
The  balm  of  resignation,  and  inspires 
With  heavenly  hope.    Even  as  a  child  delights 
To  visit  day  by  day  the  favorite  plant 
His  hand  has  sown,  to  mark  its  gradual  growth, 
And  watch  all-anxious  for  the  promised  flower ; 
Thus  to  the  blessed  spirit  in  innocence 
And  pure  affections  like  a  little  child, 
Sweet  will  it  be  to  hover  o*er  the  friends 
Beloved ;  then  sweetest,  if,  as  duty  prompts, 
With  earthly  care  we  in  their  breasts  have  sown 
The  seeds  of  Truth  and  Virtue,  holy  flowers 
Whose  odor  reacheth  Heaven. 

When  my  sick  Heart 
(Sick*  with  hope  long  delay 'd,  than  which  no 

care 
Weighs  on  the  spirit  heavier)  fh>m  itself 
Seeks  the  best  comfort,  often  have  I  deem*d 
That  thou  didst  witness  every  inmobt  thought, 
SxwardI   my  dear,  dead  friend!      For  not  in 

vain, 
O  early  summon 'd  on  thy  heavenly  course. 
Was  thy  brief  sojourn  here ;  me  didst  thou  leave 
With  strengthen'd  step  to  follow  the  right  path. 
Till  we  shall  meet  again.    Meantime  I  soothe 
The  deep  regret  of  nature,  with  belief, 
O  Edmund  !  that  thine  eye's  celestial  ken 
Pervades  me  now,  marking  with  no  mean  joy 
The  movements  of  the  heart  that  loved  thee  well ! 

Such  feelings  Nature  prompts,  and  hence  your 
rites. 
Domestic  Gods !  arose.    When  for  his  son 
With  ceaseless  grief  Syrophones  bewail'd, 
Mourning  his  age  lefl  childless,  and  his  wealth 
Heap'd  for  an  alien,  he  with  obstinate  eye 
Still  on  the  imaged  marble  of  the  dead 
Dwelt,  pampering  sorrow.  Thither  from  his  wrath, 
A  safe  asylum,  fled  the  offending  slave. 
And  garlanded  the  statue,  and  implored 
His  yoimg  lost  lord  to  save.    Remembrance  then 
Soften'd  the  father,  and  he  loved  to  see 
The  votive  wreath  renew'd,  and  the  rich  smoke 
Curl  from  the  costly  censer  slow  and  sweet. 
From  Egypt  soon  the  sorrow-soothing  rites 

Btreightwray  no  aoone  as  both  together  met, 
The  enchaunted  damsell  vanishM  into  nought ; 

Her  snowy  lubstance  melted  at  with  heat ; 
Ne  of  that  goodly  hew  remayned  ought 
Bat  the  empty  girdle  wbich  about  her  wait  was  wrought. 

BFxrrsBn. 

*  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  — Pboyxiibs. 
QaA  non  grvmar  mortaitbu*  addita  cnra, 
first  vibi  langa  vatiL  Btatids. 
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Divulging  spread ;  before  your  idol  forms  * 
By  every  hearth  the  blinded  Pagan  knelt, 
Pouring  bis  prayers  to  these,  and  offering  there 
Vain  sacrifice  or  impious,  and  sometimes 
With  human  blood  your  sanctuary  defiled. 
Till  the  first  Brutus,  tyrant-conquering  chief, 
Arose :  he  first  tlie  impious  rites  put  down. 
He  fitlieat,  who  for  Freedom  lived  and  died, 
The  friend  of  human-kind.    Then  did  your  feasts 
Frequent  recur  and  blameless ;  and  when  came 
The  solemn  festival,!  whose  happiest  rites 
Emblemed  Equality,  the  holiest  truth, 
Crown'd  with  gay  garlands  were  your  statues  seen; 
To  you  the  fragrant  censer  smoked  ;  to  you 
The  rich  libation  flowed :  vain  sacrifice ! 
For  nut  the  poppy  wreath,  nor  fruits,  nor  wine 
Ye  ask,  Penates !  nor  the  altar  cleansed 
With  many  a  mysUc  form ;  ye  ask  the  heart 
Made  pure,  and  by  domestic  Peace  and  Love 
Hallow'd  to  you. 

Hearken  your  hymn  of  praise, 
Penates !  to  your  shrines  I  come  for  rest. 
There  only  to  be  found.     Often  at  eve. 
As  in  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  far  off 
Some  lonely  light  that  spake  of  comfort  there, 
It  told  my  heart  of  many  a  joy  of  home, 
When  I  was  homeless.     Often,  as  I  gazed 
From  some  high  eminence  on  goodly  vales. 
And  cots,  and  villages  embower'd  below. 
The  thought  would  rise  that  all  to  me  was  strange 
Amid  the  scene  so  fair,  nor  one  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  mind  might  rest,  and  call  it  Home. 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word : 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  surrounds 

*  It  is  not  certainly  known  andor  what  form  the  Penates 
were  worshipped;  according  to  some,  as  wooden  or  bra&en 
rods  shaped  like  trumpets ;  according  to  others,  they  were 
represented  as  young  men. 

f  The  Saturnalia. 


Comforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
The  hallowed  limit.     Often  has  my  heart 
Ached  for  that  quiet  haven !     Haven*d  now, 
I  think  of  those  in  this  world's  wiklemesa 
Who  wander  on  and  find  no  home  of  rest 
Till  to  the  grave  they  go :  them  Poverty, 
Hollow-eyed  fiend,  the  child  of  Wealth  and  Power, 
Bad  offiiprtng  of  worse  parents,  aye  afBicts, 
Cankering  with  her   fool   mildews   the    chill'd 

heart;  — 
Them  Want  with  scorpion  scourge  drives  to  the  den 
Of  Guilt; — them  Slaughter  for  the  price  of  death 
Throws  to  her  raven  broud.    Oh,  not  on  thera,  — 
God  of  eternal  Justicse !  not  on  them 
Let  fall  thy  thunder! 

Household  Deities  I 
Then  only  shall  be  Happiness  on  earth 
When  man  shall  feel  your  sacred  power,  and  love 
Your  tranquil  joys ;  then  shall  the  city  stand 
A  huge  void  sepulchre,  and  on  the  site 
Where  fortresses  and  palaces  have  stood. 
The  olive  grow,  there  shall  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  its  roots  deep  and  flourish.    This  the  stale 
Shall  bless  the  race  redeemed  of  Man,  when  Wealth, 
And  Power,  and  all  their  hideous  progeny 
Shall  sink  annihilate,  and  all  mankind 
Live  in  the  equal  brotherhood  of  love. 
Heart-calming  hope,  and  sure !  for  hitherward 
Tend  all  the  tumults  of  the  troubled  world, 
Its  woes,  its  wisdom,  and  its  wickedness 
Alike; — so  He  hath  wiU'd,  whose  will  is  just. 

Meantime,  all  hoping  and  expecting  all 
In  patient  faith,  to  you,  Domestic  Gods ! 
Studious  of  other  lore  than  song,  I  come. 
Yet  shall  my  Heart  remember  the  past  yean 
With  honest  pride,  trusting  that  not  in  vain 
Lives  the  pure  song  of  Liberty  and  Truth. 

Bristol,  1796. 
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Que  fol  au  fus  tage  on  rn'ostioic, 

Et  fite  je  wis  Poets  on  non^ 
T\nittfois  si  j^iume  ta  rim«, 

J*mms  heameoup  msui  la  raison, 

Jsah  ou  Nbsxx. 


PREFACE. 

Iv  a  former  Preface  my  obligations  to  Akenside 
were  acknowledged,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Hymn  to  the  Penates ;  the  earliest  of  ray  Inscrip- 
tions also  originated  in  the  pleasure  with  which 
I  perused  those  of  this  favorite  author.  Others 
of  a  later  date  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the 


general  character  of  Chiabrera's  epitaphs.  Thooe 
which  relate  to  the  Peninsular  War  are  part  of  a 
series  which  I  once  hoped  to  have  completed.  The 
epitaph  for  Bishop  Butler  was  originally  compoaed 
in  the  lapidary  style,  to  suit  the  monument  tn 
Bristol  Cathedral:  it  has  been  remodelled  het«^ 
that  I  might  express  myself  more  at  length,  and 
in  a  style  more  accordant  v/iih  my  own  judgment. 
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One  tiling  remauiB  to  be  explained,  and  I  ahall 
tiien  have  said  all  that  it  becomes  me  to  saj  con- 
cemjng  theve  Minor  Poems. 

It  was  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that 
IrYalter  Scott  and  myself  became  competitors  for 
the  Poet-Laoreateship  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pje } 
that  we  met  accidentally  at  the  Prince  Regent's 
leree,  each  in  pursuit  of  his  pretensions,  and  that 
•ome  words  which  were  not  over-courteous  on 
either  side  passed  between  us  on  the  occasion ; 
— to  such  impudent  fabricaticmswill  those  persons 
resort  who  make  it  their  business  to  pander  for 
pobUc  curiosity.  The  circumstances  relating  to 
that  appointment  have  been  made  known  in  Mr. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter.  His  conduct  was, 
as  it  always  was,  characteristically  generous,  and 
in  the  highest  degree  friendly.  Indeed,  it  was 
neither  in  his  nature  nor  in  mine  to  place  ourselves 
in  competition  with  any  one,  or  ever  to  regard  a 
contemporary  as  a  rival.  The  world  was  wide 
enough  for  us  all. 

Upon  his  declining  the  office,  and  using  his 
infiuence,  without  my  knowledge,  to  obtain  it  for 
me,  his  biographer  says,*  **•  Mr.  Southey  was  in- 
vited to  accept  the  vacant  laurel ;  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  when  he  signified  that  his 
acceptance  must  depend  on  the  office  being  thence- 
forth so  modified  as  to  demand  none  of  the  old 
formal  odes,  leaving  it  to  tlie  Poet-Laureate  to 
choose  his  own  time  for  celebrating  any  great 
public  event  that  might  occur,  his  Royal  Highness 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  at  once  to 
acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  this  alteration.  The 
office  was  thus  relieved  from  the  burden  of  ridicule 
which  had,  in  spite  of  so  many  illustrious  names, 
adhered  to  it."  The  alteration,  however,  was  not 
brought  about  exactly  in  this  manner. 

I  was  on  the  way  to  London  when  the  corre- 
spondence upon  this  subject  between  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mr.  Croker  took  place :  a  letter  from 
Scott  ibllowed  me  thither,  and  on  my  arrival  in 
town  1  was  informed  of  what  had  been  done.  No 
wish  for  the  Laureateship  had  passed  across  my 
mind,  nor  had  I  ever  dreamt  that  it  would  be  pro- 
posed to  me.  My  first  impulse  was  to  decline  it; 
not  from  any  fear  of  ridicule,  still  less  of  obloquy, 
bat  because  I  had  ceased  for  several  years  to  write 
occasional  verses:  the  inclination  had  departed; 
and  though  willing  as  a  bee  to  work  from  mom 
till  night  in  collecting  honey,  I  had  a  great  dislike 
to  spinning  like  a  spider.  Other  considerations 
overcame  this  reluctance,  and  made  it  my  duty  to 
accept  the  appointmept.  I  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  Mr.  Croker  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  a  foot- 
ing which  would  exact  from  the  holder  nothing 
like  a  school-boy's  task,  but  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
write  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  thought  best, 
and  thus  render  the  office  as  honorable  as  it  was 
ariginally  designed  to  be.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Croker, 
whoso  fHendliness  to  me  upon  every  occasion  I 
gladly  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  for  us  to  make  terms  with 
the  Prince  Regent    ^Oo  ^ou,"  said  he,  "and 

«  Vol.  iil  p.  81. 


write  your  Ode  for  the  New  Year.  You  can'hever 
have  a  better  subject  than  the  present  state  of  tho 
war  affiards  you."  He  added  that  some  fit  time 
might  be  found  for  representing  the  matter  to  the 
Prince  in  its  proper  light. 

My  appointment  had  no  sooner  been  made 
known,  than  I  received  a  note  with  Sir  William 
Parsons's  compliments,  requesting  that  I  would  let 
him  have  the  Ode  as  soon  as  possible,  Mr.  Pyc 
having  always  provided  him  with  it  six  weeks 
before  the  New  Year's  Day.  I  was  not  wanting 
in  punctuality ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  great  trouble 
to  Sir  William  that  the  office  should  have  been 
conferred  upon  a  poet  who  did  not  walk  in  tlic 
ways  of  his  predecessor,  and  do  according  to  all 
things  that  he  had  done ;  for  Mr.  Pye  had  written 
his  odes  always  in  regular  stanzas  and  in  rhyme. 
Poor  Sir  William,  though  he  had  not  fallen  upon 
evil  tongues  and  evil  times,  thought  he  had  fallen 
upon  evil  ears  when  he  was  to  set  verses  like  mine 
to  music. 

But  the  labor  which  the  Chief  Musician  be- 
stowed upon  the  verses  of  the  Chief  Poet  was  so 
much  labor  lost.  The  performance  of  the  Annual 
Odes  had  been  suspended  from  the  time  of  the 
King's  illness,  in  1810.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  his  malady,  any  festal  celebration  of  the  birth- 
day would  have  been  a  violation  of  natural  feeling 
and  public  propriety.  On  those  occasions  it  was 
certain  that  nothing  would  be  expected  from  me 
during  the  life  of  George  IIL  But  the  New  Year's 
performance  might  perhaps  be  called  for,  and  for 
that,  therefore,  I  always  prepared.  Upon  the 
accession  of  George  IV.  1  made  ready  an  Ode  for 
St.  George's  Day,  which  Mr.  Shield,  who  was 
much  better  satisfied  with  his  yoke-fellow  than  Sir 
William  had  been,  thought  happily  suited  for  his 
purpose.  It  was  indeed  well  suited  for  us  both. 
All  my  other  Odes  related  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  passing  times,  and  could  have  been  appropri- 
ately performed  only  when  they  were  composed ; 
but  this  was  a  standing  subject,  and,  till  this  should 
be  called  fer,  it  was  needless  to  provide  any  thing 
else.  The  annual  performance  had,  however,  by 
this  time  fallen  completely  into  disuse ;  and  thus 
terminated  a  custom  which  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

Kenoick,  Dec.  12, 1837. 
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The  following  Eclogoea,  I  believe,  bear  no  resemblance  to 
any  poenu  in  our  language.  Tbia  apeciea  of  composition 
has  become  popular  in  Germany,  and  I  was  induced  to 
attempt  it  by  what  was  told  me  of  the  German  Idyls  by  my 
fiiend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich.  So  far,  therefore, 
these  pieces  may  be  deemed  imitations,  though  1  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  German  language  at  present,  and  have 
never  seen  any  translations  or  specimens  in  this  kind. 

With  bad  Eclogues  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  from  Tityrus 
and  Corydon  dovm  to  our  English  Strepbons  and  Thirsisses. 
No  kind  of  poetry  cao  boast  of.more  iiluatrions  names,  or  is 
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more  dintinguiihed  by  the  aervilc  dulneiti  of  imitated  non- 
■ense.  Piiatoral  vrriters,  "more  lilly  tbaii  their  fbocp," 
have,  like  their  Rhoep,  gone  od  in  the  lame  track  one  after 
another.  Gay  itruck  into  a  new  path  His  eclogue*  were 
the  only  ones  which  interested  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
did  not  know  they  were  burlesque.  The  subject  would 
furnish  matter  for  an  essay,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it. 

1799. 


i. 


THE   OLD    MANSION-HOUSE. 

STRANGER. 

Old  friend !  why,  you  aeem  bent  on  parish  duty, 
Breaking  the  highway  stonea,  — and  'tis  a  task 
Somewhat  too  bard,  methinks,  for  age  like  yours ! 

OLD   MAN. 

Why,  yes !  for  one  with  such  a  weight  of  years 
Upon  his  back !  —  I  've  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
In  this  same  parish,  well  nigh  the  full  age 
Of  man,  being  hard  upon  threescore  and  ten. 
I  can  remember,  sixty  years  ago. 
The  beautifying  of  this  mansion  here. 
When  my  late  Lady's  father,  the  old  Squire, 
Came  to  the  eataie. 

STRANG  KR. 

Why,  then  you  have  outlasted 
All  his  improvements,  for  you  see  they're  making 
Great  alterations  here. 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay — great  indeed ! 
And  if  my  poor  old  Lady  could  rise  up  — 
God  rest  her  soul !  —  'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
What  wicked  work  is  here. 

STRANGER. 

They've  set  about  it 
In  right  good  earnest.    All  the  front  is  gone ; 
Here's  to  be  turf,  they  tell  me,  and  a  road        [too 
Hound  to  the  door.    There  were  some  yew  trees 
Stood  in  the  court — 

OLD    MAN. 

Ay,  Master !  fine  old  trees ! 
Lord  bless  us !  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
His  grandfi^ther  could  just  remember  back 
When  they  were  planted  there.    It  was  my  task 
To  keep  them  trimm'd,  and  'twas  a  pleasure  to  me ; 
All  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green 

wall! 
My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  come 
And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play'd 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  beauty.    Plague,  I  say. 
On  their  new-fangled  whimseys !  we  shall  have 
A  modern  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  firs 
And  your  pert  poplar-trees  j — I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  father's  grave  as  cut  them  down ! 

STRANGER. 

But  'twill  be  lighter  and  more  cheerful  now; 
A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 


That  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gate. 
I  like  a  shrubbery  too,  for  it  looks  fresh ; 
And  then  there's  some  variety  about  it. 
In  spring  the  lilac,  and  the  snow-ball  flower, 
And  the  laburnum  with  its  golden  strings 
Waving  in  the  wind ;  and  when  the  autumn  comeB, 
The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 
Witli  pines  enough  in  winter  to  look  green, 
And  show  that  something  lives.    Sure  this  is  better 
Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  making  it  look 
All  the  year  round  like  winter,  and  forever 
Dropping   its  poisonous  leaves  from  the  under 
Wither'd  and  bare.  [boughs, 

OLD    MAN.    . 

Ay  1  so  the  new  Squire  thinks} 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !    What  'tis 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  house  * 

STRANGER. 

It  seems  you  know  him  not? 

OLD    MAN. 

No,  Sir,  not  I. 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  daily  now  ; 
But  in  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  he  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  child 
In  that  fore  court,  and  eat  the  yew-berries, 
And  sate  in  the  porch,  threading  the  jessamine 

flowers, 
Which  fell  so  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
To  mar  all  thus ! 

STRANGER. 

Come !  come !  all  is  not  wrong ; 
Those  old  dark  windows-* 

OLD    MAN. 

They're  demolish'd  too, — 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass ' 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  Lady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Won't  know  the  windows  now ! 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  they  were  small. 
And  then  so  darken'd  round  with  jessamine. 
Harboring  the  vermin; — yet  I  could  have  wiahM 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied. 
And  bower'd,  and  lined  the  porch. 

OLD   MAN. 

It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards,  when  'twas  in  blossom. 
There  was  a  sweet-brier,  too,  that  grew  beside  ; 
My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  lay  at  her  feet 
And  slept  in  the  sun;  'twas  an  old  favorite  do^, — 
She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 
And  feeble,  and  he  always  had  a  place 
By  the  fire-side :  and  when  he  died  at  last. 
She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 
For  she  was  good  to  all !  a  woful  day 
'Twas  for  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went  ! 
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STRAMOXB. 

Thej  lo«t  a  friend  than? 

OLD   MAV. 

You're  a  stranger  here, 
Or  /on  wouldn't  ask  that  question.    Were  thej 

sick? 
She  had  rsie  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  taught  the  Doctors.  Then  at  winter, 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
In  the  poor  old  porch,  to  see  her  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her  !  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  wealth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.    At  Christmas,  Sir ! 
U  would  have  warm'd  your  heart  if  jou  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen,  —  how  the  blazing  fire 
Made  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red, — and  as  for  mistletoe, — 
The  finest  bush  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Waa  marked  for  Madam.    Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask. 
And  *twaa  a  noble  one  !  —  God  help  me,  Sir  ! 
But  I  shall  nerer  see  such  days  again. 

8TIUHGKR. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose, 
And  yon  should  hope  the  best. 

OLD   MAV. 

It  don't  look  well,— 
These  alterations.  Sir !  I'm  an  old  man. 
And  love  the  good  old  fashions;  we  don't  find 
Old  bounty  in  new  houses.    They've  destroy'd 
All  that  my  Lady  loved ;  her  favorite  walk 
Gnxbb'd  up, — and  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
Of  efana  behind  the  house,  which  meet  artop, 
They  must  fall  too.     Well !  well !  I  did  not  think 
To  Uve  to  see  all  this,  and  'tis  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  live  to  see  it  long. 

STRAHOKR. 

Bat  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the  worse, 
My  finend  ? 

OLD    MAll. 

Mayhap  they  mayn't.  Sir; — for  all  that, 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to.    I  remember 
AH  this  from  a  child  up ;  and  now  to  lose  it, 
Tia  losing  an  old  friend.    There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas;  —  I  go  abroad,  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  fathers  I  remember  boys ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door. 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down ;  a&d  I  see  nothing  now 
Tliai  teUs  me  of  old  times, — except  the  stones 
In  tht  churchyard.    Tou  are  young.  Sir,  and  I 

hope 
Have  many  years  in  store,  — but  pray  to  God 
Toa  naynt  be  left  the  last  of  all  your  friends. 

STRAVOXR. 

Well!  well!  ytm'w  one  fnend  more  than  you're 

cvtn  all 
if  the  B^nre**  taste  don't  siut  with  yours,  I  warrant 

21 


That's  all  you'll  quarrel  with :  walk  in  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  friend !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.  Tou  did  not  know  me. 
But  we're  acquainted  now.    'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outeide ;  but  within. 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend !  you'll  always  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 

Wutbunf,rm 


II. 


THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE. 

JAHX. 

Harry!  I'm  tired  of  playing.    We'll  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma,  perhaps,  will  tell  us 
One  of  her  stories. 

BARRT. 

Ay — dear  Grandmamma ! 
A  pretty  story !  something  dismal  now ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JAFX. 

Or  about  a  ghost. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  1  should  but  frighten  ye.    Tou  know 
The  other  night,  when  I  was  telling  ye  [bled 

About  the  light  in  the  churchyard,  how  you  trem- 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window. 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 

JANE. 

Why,  Grandmamma, 
Tou  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now !  —  we  won't  be  frightened. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Well,  well,  children ! 
But  you've  heard  all  my  stories.  —  Let  me  see, — 
Did  I  never  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder'd 
The  woman  down  at  Pill  ? 

BARRT. 

No — neyerl  never! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Not  how  he  cut  her  head  off  in  the  stable  ? 

BARRT. 

Oh — now ! — do  tell  us  that ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Tou  must  have  heard 
Tour  mother,  children !  often  tell  of  her. 
She  used  to  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
Tour  uncle's  dogs,*  and  serve  the  house  with  coal ; 

*  I  know  not  whether  thu  emel  nnd  ttupid  enstom  is  com- 
mon in  other  purta  of  England.  It  ii  suppoted  to  prevent  the 
dogi  from  doing  any  mischief,  shoald  they  aAerwarda  become 
mad. 
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And  glad  enough  the  wu  in  winter  time 

To  drive  her  aaaes  here !    It  was  cold  work 

To  follow  the  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 

And  here  she  found  a  comfcurtable  meal, 

And  a  brave  fire  to  thaw  her;  for  poor  MoU 

Was  always  welcome. 

HARRT. 

Oh!  *twas  blear-ejed  MoU, 
The  collier  woman, — a  great,  ugly  woman; 
I've  heard  of  her. 

GRAVDMOTBER. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul ! 
At  ten  yards*  distance,  you  could  hardly  tell 
If  it  were  man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
Was  rough  as  our  old  mastiff's,  and  she  wore 
A  man*s  old  coat  and  hat :  —  and  then  her  face ! 
There  was  a  merry  story  told  of  her. 
How,  when  the  press-gang  came  to  take  her  husband, 
As  they  were  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming. 
Dressed  John  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
Put  on  his  clothes,  and  went  before  the  captain. 

JAKK. 

And  so  they  pressM  a  woman  ! 

ORAHDMOTBER. 

Twas  a  trick 
She  dearly  loved  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
Soon  knew  the  jest,  for  she  was  used  to  travel 
For  miles  around.    All  weathers  and  all  hours 
She  cross'd  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts. 
Bearing  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  drifting  snow. 
And  if  she  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night. 
She  laid  her  down  in  the  stable  with  her 
And  slept  as  sound  as  they  did. 


BARRY. 


ORAHDMOTBER. 


With  her  asses ! 


Tes ;  and  she  loved  her  beasts.    For  though,  poor 

wretch. 
She  was  a  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore 
Like  any  trooper,  she  was  always  good 
To  the  dumb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 
Beyond  their  strength ;  and  rather,  I  believe, 
Would  stint  herself  than  let  the  poor  beaslB  want. 
Because,  she  said,  they  could  not  ask  for  food. 
I  never  saw  her  stick  fall  heavier  on  them 
Than  just  with  its  own  weight.    She  little  thought 
This  tender-heartedness  would  cause  her  death  ! 
There  was  a  fellow  who  had  oftentimes, 
As  if  he  took  delight  in  cruelty, 
111  used  her  beaslB.    He  was  a  man  who  lived 
By  smuggling,  and,  — for  she  had  often  met  him. 
Crossing  the  down  at  night, — she  threaten*d  him. 
If  ever  he  abused  them  more,  to  inform 
Of  his  unlawful  ways.    Well  — so  it  was — 
Twas  what  they  both  were  bom  to !  he  provoked 

her: 
She  laid  an  information ;  and  one  morning 
They  found  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 
From  ear  to  ear',  till  the  head  only  hung 
just  Dy  a  bit  of  skin. 


JAKE. 

Oh  dear!  ohde«i 

BARRY. 

I  hope  they  hung  the  man ! 

GRA9DM0TBER. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof;  no  one  had  seen  the  deed; 
And  he  was  set  at  liberty.    But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  things,  He  had  seen 
The  murder;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.    He  fled  the  place, — 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  hand 
Of  Heaven, — but  nowhere  could  the  murderer 

rest;  — 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him ;  by  day, 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude, 
Restless  and  wretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.    Her  cries  were  in  his  ears ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her. 
Always  he  heard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  sun. 
She  stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn*d 
Her  ghastly  wound ;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punishment  at  last  he  could  not  bear. 
And  he  confessed  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  was 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience  ! 

BARRY. 

Was  he  hung,  then  ? 

GRAIfDMOTHER. 

Hung  and  anatomixed.    Poor  wretched  man ! 
Tour  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed. 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meagre  face, 
They  said  he  look'd  like  one  who  never  slept. 
He  begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  saw  his  end, 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  warn 
From  guilt,  though  not  without  a  hope  in  ChrisL 

Wetthwry,  1798. 


HI. 


HANNAH. 

Passiho  across  a  green  and  lonely  lane, 
A  funeral  met  our  view.    It  was  not  here 
A  sight  of  every  day,  as  in  the  streets 
Of  some  great  city ;  and  we  stopp'd  and  aak*d 
Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.    A  g^rl. 
They  answered,  of  the  village,  who  had  pined 
Through  the  long  course  ofeighteen  painful  months. 
With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death 
Came  welcome  to  her.    We  pursued  our  way 
To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  with  that  idle  talk 
Which  passes  o'er  the  m'md  and  is  forgot. 
We  wore  away  the  time.    But  it  was  eve 
When  homewardly  I  went,  and  in  the  air 
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Wu  that  cool  freBhnew,  that  discolortng  shade 
Which  makes  the  eje  turn  inward  :  hearing  then 
0?er  the  rale  the  heavy  toll  of  death 
Sound  slow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 
I  question'd  more,  and  learnt  her  moumliil  tale. 

She  bore  unhnsbanded  a  mother's  pains, 
And  he  who  should  have  cherish'd  her,  far  off 
Sailed  on  the  seas.    Left  thxis  a  wretched  one, 
Scorn  made  a  mock  of  her,  and  evil  tongues 
Were  busjr  with  her  name.    She  had  to  bear 
The  sharper  sorrow  of  neglect  from  him 
Whom  she  had  loved  too  dearly.    Once  he  wrote ; 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came 
To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness ; 
And  when  his  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him, 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannah  there, 
Or  'twas  the  cold  inquiry,  more  unkind 
Than  silence.    So  she  pined  and  pined  away. 
And  for  herself  and  baby  toil'd  and  toil'd ; 
Nor  did  she,  even  on  her  death-bed,  rest 
FVO0  labor,  knitting  there  with  lifted  arms. 
Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.    Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  for  her. 
Albeit  her  hardest  labor  barely  eam*d 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  pains  of  grief  and  sickness.    Thus  she  lay 
On  the  aiek  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  soffering  and  those  painful  thoughts 
Which  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak. 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Affection  for  her  infant ;  and  the  child. 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Sbann'd  her  as  one  indifferent.    But  she  too 
Hsd  grown  indifierent  to  all  things  of  earth, 
Tmding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest 
There  bad  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid. 
And  all  was  over  now,  —  sickness  and  grief. 
Her  sbune,  her  Buffering,  and  her  penitence, — 
Their  work  was  done.    The  school-boys,  as  they 

sport 
In  the  churchyard,  for  awhile  might  turn  away 
Krom  the  fiesh  grave  till  grass  should  cover  it ; 
Nalnie  would  do  that  office  soon ;  and  none 
Who  trod  upon  the  senseless  turf  would  think 
Of  what  a  world  of  woes  lay  buried  there ! 

Bmitm,  fwor  Ckriti  Clmrth^  Ym. 


IV. 
THE  BAILOR'S  MOTHER. 

WOMAir. 

Sm,  fiv  the  love  of  God,  some  small  relief 
Tsi 


VnAVBLLKR. 

Whither  are  you  bound .' 
TW  a  hde  hour  i»  tavel  o>r  these  downs, 
Ko  hoiiw  lor  mile*  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dnaiy  aad  wild.    The  evening  wind  already 


Makes  one's  teeth  chatter ;  and  the  very  Sun, 
Setting  so  pale  behind  those  thin  white  clouds, 
Looks  cold.    'Twill  be  a  bitter  night ! 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir, 
'Tis  cutting  keen !    I  smart  at  every  breath ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  reach  my  journey's  end, 
For  the  way  is  long  before  me,  and  my  feet, 
Crodhelpme!  sore  with  travelling.  I  would  gladly, 
If  it  pleased  Crod,  at  once  lie  down  and  die. 

TRAVELLER. 

Nay,  nay,  cheer  up !  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  comfort  you ;  and  then  your  journey's  end 
May  make  amends  for  all.    Tou  shake  your  head, 
And  weep.    Is  it  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  you  from  your  home  ? 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  am  going 
To  see  my  son  at  Plymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  action,  and  in  the  hospital 
Dying,  I  fear  me,  now. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  your  fears 
Make  evil  worse.    Even  if  a  limb  be  lost. 
There  may  be  still  enough  for  comfort  left ; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  off,  there's  yet  the  heart 
To  keep  life  warm ;  and  he  may  live  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  fight  that  maim'd  him, 
Proud  of  his  loss.     Old  England's  gratitude 
Makes  the  maim'd  Sailor  happy. 

WOMAN. 

'Tis  not  that,— 
An  arm  or  leg — I  could  have  borne  with  that. 
It  was  no  ball,  Sir,  but  some  cursed  thing 
Which  bursts*  and  bums,  that  hurt  him.    Some- 
thing, Sir, 
They  do  not  use  on  board  our  English  ships. 
It  is  so  wicked !   , 

TRAVBLLER. 

Rascals !  a  mean  art 
Of  cruel  cowardice,  yet  all  in  vain ! 

WOMAN. 

Tes,  Sir !  and  they  should  show  no  mercy  to  them 

For  making  use  of  such  unchristian  arms. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  hospital ; 

He  got  some  friend  to  write  it ;  and  he  tells  me 

That  my  poor  boy  has  lost  bis  precious  eyes. 

Burnt  out.    Alas !  that  I  should  ever  live 

To  see  this  wretched  day !  — They  tell  me.  Sir, 

There  is  no  cure  for  wounds  like  his.    Indeed 


*  Th«  itink-poti  ttfcd  on  boird  the  French  ihipi.  In  the 
engagomeDt  between  ibe  Mur*  and  L*Herenle,  lome  of  oar 
•si Ion  were  ibockinfly  roansled  by  them ;  one,  in  partieolw, 
ae  deecribed  in  th«  Eclopie,  lost  both  hb  eye*.  It  woiiM  b« 
rl^t  and  humane  to  employ  means  of  deitruction,  could  they 
be  diicorered,  powrerful  enough  to  destroy  fleet*  and  armiea , 
but  to  nae  any  thing  that  only  inflicts  addltiooal  torture  open 
the  sufferers  in  war,  is  altogether  wicked. 


Tis  a  hard  joomey  that  I  go  upoa 
To  such  a  dismal  end ! 

TBAYXLLKR. 

He  yet  may  live. 
Bat  if  the  wont  should  chaDce,  why,  you  most 

bear 
The  will  of  Heaven  with  patience.    Were  it  not 
Some  comfort  to  reflect  your  son  has  fallen 
Fighting  his  country's  cause?  and  for  yourself, 
Tou  will  not  in  unpitied  poverty 
Be  left  to  mourn  his  loss.    Tour  grateful  country. 
Amid  the  triumph  of  her  victory, 
Remembers  those  who  paid  its  price  of  blood. 
And  with  a  noble  charity  relieves 
The  widow  and  the  orphan. 

WOMAN. 

Grod  reward  them ! 
God  bless  them  !  It  will  help  me  in  my  age, — 
But,  Sir !  it  will  not  pay  me  for  my  child ! 

TRAVZLLXB. 

Was  he  your  only  child  ? 

WOMAH. 

My  only  one. 
The  stay  and  comfort  of  my  widowhood, 
A  dear,  good  boy  ! — When  first  he  went  to  sea, 
I  felt  what  it  would  come  to,  — something  told  me 
I  should  be  childless  soon.    But  tell  me,  Sir, 
If  it  be  true  that  for  a  hurt  like  his 
There  is  no  cure.    Please  God  to  spare  his  life. 
Though  he  be  blind,  yet  I  should  be  so  thankful ! 
1  can  remember  there  was  a  blind  man 
Lived  in  our  village,  one  from  his  youth  up 
Quite  dark,  and  yet  he  was  a  merry  man ; 
And  he  had  none  to  tend  on  him  so  well 
As  I  would  tend  my  boy  ! 

TRAVXLLSR. 

Of  this  be  sure  — 
His  hurts  are  look'd  to  well,  and  the  best  help 
The  land  affords,  as  rightly  is  his  due, 
Ever  at  hand.    How  happen'd  it  he  lefl  you  ? 
Was  a  seafaring  life  his  early  choice  ? 

WOMAN. 

No,  Sir !  poor  fellow, — he  was  wise  enough 

To  be  content  at  home,  and  'twas  a  home 

As  comfortable.  Sir  !  even  though  I  say  it. 

As  any  in  the  country.    He  was  left 

A  little  boy  when  his  poor  father  died. 

Just  old  enough  to  totter  by  himself. 

And  call  his  mother's  name.    We  two  were  all, 

And  as  we  were  not  left  quite  destitute, 

We  bore  up  well.    In  the  summer  time  I  workM 

Sometimes  a-field.    Then  I  was  famed  for  knitting ; 

And  in  long  winter  nights  my  spinning-wheel 

Seldom  stood  still.    We  had  kind  neighbcws  too, 

And  never  felt  distress.    So  he  grew  up 

A  comely  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed. 

I  taught  him  well;  there  was  not  in  the  parish 


A  child  who  said  his  prayeis  more  regular, 
Or  answered  readier  through  his  Catechism. 
If  I  had  foreseen  this !  but  'tis  a  blessing 
We  don't  know  what  we're  bom  to ! 


TRAVXLLSR. 


But  how  came  it 


He  chose  to  be  a  Sailor  ? 


WOMAN. 


You  shall  hear.  Sir. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  used  to  watch  the  birds 
In  the  com, — child's  work,  you  know,  and  etsily 

done. 
*Tis  an  idle  sort  of  task ;  so  he  built  up 
A  little  hut  of  wicker-work  and  clay 
Under  the  hedge,  to  shelter  him  in  rain ; 
And  then  he  took,  for  very  idleness, 
To  making  traps  to  catch  the  plunderers; 
All  sorts  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make,~ 
Propping  a  stone  to  fall  and  shut  them  in. 
Or  crush  them  with  its  weight,  or  else  a  springe 
Swung  on  a  bough.    He  made  them  cleverly — 
And  I,  poor  foolish  woman  \  I  was  pleased 
To  see  the  boy  so  handy.    You  may  guess 
What  follow'd.  Sir,  from  this  unlucky  skill. 
He  did  what  he  should  not  when  he  was  older : 
I  wam'd  him  oft  enough ;  but  he  was  caught 
In  wiring  hares  at  last,  and  had  his  choice, 
llie  prison  or  the  ship. 

TRAVXLLKR. 

The  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  him;  and  for  broken  laws 
This  was,  methinks,  no  heavy  punishment. 

WOMAN. 

So  I  was  told.  Sir.    And  I  tried  to  think  so ; 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  me !  I  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child ;  — 
Now,  if  the  wind  blew  roughs  it  made  me  start. 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.    And  then  I  seem'd 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  from  me 
For  such  a  little  fault.    But  he  was  wrong. 
Oh,  very  wrongs — a  murrain  or  his  tnps ! 
See  what  they've  brought  him  to ! 

TRAVSLLXR. 

Well !  well !  take  comfort 
He  will  be  taken  care  of,  if  he  lives; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  for  him  in  want. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succor  long.    In  the  common  ooorse  of  years 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ;  and  'tis  a  comfort. 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  that  rest  the  sooner. 

WuUmry,  1798. 
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V. 


THE  WITCH. 

KATHANIZL. 

Fatrsk!  here,fiither!    I  have  found  a  hone-shoe! 
Faith,  it  was  just  in  time ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Margery's  door ; 
Aiid  erer  since  I  fear*d  that  she  might  do  me 
A  mischief  for't.    There  was  the  Miller's  boy, 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  hers, — 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  told  me 
*Tw«s  all  her  evil  eye. 

FATHER. 

''Hs  rare  good  luck ! 
I  would  hare  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one,      fit? 
If  'twould  bare  done  as  well.  But  where  didst  find 

FATHAKIZL. 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-field, 
And  neighbor  Saunders  pass'd  me  on  his  mare ; 
He  had  hardly  said  '*  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  off.    'Twas  just  upon  my  tongue 
To  call  him  lack ; — it  makes  no  difierence,  does  it, 
Because  I^now  whose  'twas  ? 

FATHXB. 

Why,  no,  it  can't. 
The  shoe's  the  same,  you  know;  and  you  did 
find  it 

HATHANIEL. 

7*hat  maze  of  his  has  got  a  plaguy  road 

To  trarel,  father; — and  if  he  should  lame  her,— 

For  she  is  but  tender-footed, — 

FATHER. 

Ay,  indeed ! 
1  should  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back, 
r^or  beast !  —  But  charity  begins  at  home ; 
And,  Nat,  there's  our  own  horse  in  such  a  way 
'Hiis  morning! 

ITATBAVIEL. 

Why,  he  han*t  been  rid  again . 
i.ast  night  f  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger. 
With  a  bole  through,  and  erery  body  says 
Tbai  *tis  a  special  charm  against  the  hags. 

FATHER. 

It  eoold  not  be  a  proper,  natural  hole  then. 
Or  'twas  not  a  right  pebble ;  — for  I  found  him 
Stnoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  limb. 
And  panting  so !  Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 
When  we  were  all  asleep,  through  bush  and  brake, 
irp-bOl  and  down^UU  all  alike,  full  stretch 
At  mnA  m  deadly  tate ! — 

VATHAEISL. 

By  land  and  water, 
Ow*  die  sea,  pethaps ! — I  have  heard  tell 
'Xm  mnj  thousand  miles  off  at  the  end 
fXthe  wofid,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  Devil. 
Tliey  toed  to  ride  oo  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 


Some  ointment  over  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window !  but  'tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beast  so.    Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  let 
Such  creatures  live ! 

FATHER. 

And  when  there's  such  plain  proof! 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  robb'd 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wind 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroof 'd  my  barn, 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish  ?  —  Look  at  her, 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  face !  — 
A  pair  of  large,  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head. 
Just  like  a  corpse,  and  pursed  with  wrinkles  round ; 
A  nose  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
For  her  lean  fingers  to  squeeze  in  the  snuff; 
And  when  she  speaks  !  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
Croak  at  my  door !  —  She  sits  there,  nose  and  knees. 
Smoke-dried  and  shrivell'd  over  a  starved  fire. 
With  that  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shine  like  old  Beelzebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  must  be  one  of  his  imps ! — Ay,  nail  it  hard. 

NATHANIEL. 

I  wish  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go  ! 
She'd  curse  the  music ! 

FATHER. 

Here's  the  Curate  coming. 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin  I 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out. 
And  hang  them  without  mercy ;  but.  Lord  bless  us ' 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked  ! 

CURATE. 

Good  day.  Farmer 
Nathaniel,  what  art  nailing  to  the  threshold  ? 

NATHANIEL. 

A  horse-shoe.  Sir ;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft 
And  we're  afraid  of  Margery. 


CURATE. 


Poor  old  woman  i 


What  can  you  fear  from  her  ? 


FATHER. 


What  can  we  fear  ! 
Who  lamed  the  Miller's  boy  ?  who  raised  the  wind 
That  blew  my  old  barn's  roof  down?  who  d'ye  think 
Rides  my  poor  horse  a'nights?  who  mocks  the 

hounds  ? 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again. 
And  I've  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her. 
One  that  shall  laune  her,  double  how  she  will. 

NATHANIEL. 

What  makes  her  sit  tliere  moping  by  herself. 
With  no  soul  near  her  but  that  great  black  cat  ? 
And  do  but  look  at  her ! 

CURATE. 

Poor  wretch  !  half  blind 
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And  crooked  with  her  years,  without  a  child 
Or  friend  in  her  old  age,  *tia  hard  indeed 
To  have  her  very  miseries  made  her  crimes ! 
I  met  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  frost 
Which  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  I 

ask'd 
What  brought  her  out  in  the  snow,  the  poor  old 

woman 
Told  me  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  abroad 
And  pick  the  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
From  perishing  with  cold, — because  no  neighbor 
Had  pity  on  her  age ;  and  then  she  cried. 
And  said  the  children  pelted  her  witli  snow-balls. 
And  wish*d  that  she  were  dead. 

FATHER. 

I  wish  sho  was ! 
She  has  plagued  the  parish  long  enough ! 

CURATE. 

Shame,  Farmer ! 
Is  that  the  charity  your  Bible  teaches .' 

FATHER. 

My  Bible  does  not  teach  me  to  love  witches. 
I  know  what's  charity ;  who  pays  his  tithes 
And  poor-rates  readier  ? 

CURATE. 

Who  can  better  do  it.' 
YouVe  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man, 
And  Grod  has  blest  your  labor. 

FATHER. 

Why,  thank  God,  Sir, 
I've  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CURATE. 

Complain  ?  why,  you  are  wealthy  !  All  the  parish 
Look  up  to  you. 

FATHER. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
Guinea  for  guinea  with  tlie  warmest  of  them. 

CURATE. 

Ton  can  afford  a  little  to  the  poor ; 

And  then,  what's  better  still,  you  have  the  heart 

To  give  from  your  abundance. 


FATHER. 


God  forbid 


I  should  want  ch^ity ! 


CURATE. 

Oh  !  'tis  a  comfort 
To  think  at  last  of  riches  well  employ'd  ! 
I  have  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
Of  a  good  deed  at  that  most  awful  hour 
When  riches  profit  not. 

Farmer,  I'm  going 
To  visit  Margery.    She  is  sick,  I  hear ;  — 
Old,  poor,  and  sick  !  a  miserable  lot ; 
And  death  will  be  a  blessing.    Tou  might  send  her 
Some  little  matter,  something  comfortable, 


That  she  may  go  down  easier  to  the  grave^ 
And  bless  you  when  she  dies. 


FATHER. 


What!  isshegoiag^ 
Well,  God  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
In  the  black  art !    I'll  tell  my  dame  of  it, 
And  she  shall  send  her  something. 


CURATE. 

And  take  my  thanks  for  hers. 


So  rU  say ; 

[Goii. 


FATHER. 

That's  a  good  man, 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  visit 
The  poor  in  sickness ',  but  he  don't  believe 
In  witchcraft,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

RATHAKIEL. 

And  so  old  Margery's  dying ! 

FATHER. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

WtMUniry,  1796. 


VI. 


THE  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

At,  Charles !  I  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine 

eye;  — 
This  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
Its  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
Still  fresh  and  fragrant ',  and  yon  hollyhock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bright  with  its  roseate  blossoms.    I  have  seen 
Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay, 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.    Look !  its  little  hatch 
Fleeced  with  tliat  gray  and  wintry  moss ;  the  roof 
Part  moulder'd  in ;  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds. 
House-leek,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener  moas ; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man ; 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design  ;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favorite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here. 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwelling-place ! 
That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  first 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy, 
How  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt, 
And  Calidore  for  a  fair  shepherdess 
Forsook  his  quest  to  learn  the  shepherd's  lore. 
My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  little  hut 
Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love. 
Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 
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Led  Pastorella  home.    There  wu  not  then 

A  weed  vrhere  all  these  nettles  overtop 

Tlie  garden- wall ;  but  sweet-brier,  scenting  sweet 

The  morning  air ;  rosemary  and  marjoram, 

All   wholesome  herbs;  and  then,  that -woodbine 

wreathed 
So  larishlj  around  the  pillar*d  porch 
Its  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  I  past  this  way, 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
1  could  not  choose  but  pass  with  slackened  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.    Sadly  changed 
Is  this  poor  cottage  !  and  its  dwellers,  Charles !  — 
Theirs  is  a  simple,  melancholy  tale,  — 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it : 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee, 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 
Dwek  witli  an  orphan  grandchild :  just  removed 
Abore  the  reach  of  pinching  poverty, 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance,  which  sufficed, 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  life. 
Not  without  comfort.    I  remember  her 
Sitting  at  evening  in  that  open  door-way. 
And  spinning  in  the  sun.    Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark-rimm*d  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread ;  or  in  the  garden, 
On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing,  as  she  lean'd 
Upon  the  tvotj  handle  of  her  stick. 
To  some  carnation  whose  o'erheavy  head 
Needed  support  \  while  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  follow *d,  and  refresh'd  and  trimm'd 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child. 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 
As  though  I  were  a  boy  again,  and  all 
The  mediate  years,  with  their  vicissitudes, 
A  half-fbrgotten  dream.    I  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress !  her  hair. 
Her  bright,  brown  hair,  wreathed  in  contracting 

I  curls; 

And  then  her  cheek !  it  was  a  red  and  white 

'      That  made  the  delicate  hues  of  art  look  loathsome. 

'      llie  eo«ntrymen,  who  on  their  way  to  church 

,      Were  leaning  o'er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
Tbe  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 

'      When  she  passed  by.    And  her  old  Grandam, 

'  Charies,-* 

When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Spvak  of  our  faith  as  of  a  gloomy  creed. 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness, 
HcT  figure  has  recurr'd ;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day ;  and  many  a  time  hath  cross'd 
lliese  iSelds  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows, 
Whm  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot, 
Wishing  the  weaty  service  at  its  end,  [there, 

'      flaw  wonder'd  wherefore  that  good  dame  came 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beside 
A  eomlMtable  fire. 

One  only  care 
ff img  €0  htt  aged  spirit.    For  herself. 
Bet  polk  wa«  pbiii  before  her,  and  the  close 


Of  her  long  journey  near.    But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world,  — 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless ;  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girl. 

One  summer,  Charles,  when  at  the  holydays 
Retum'd  from  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old,  accustomed  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced. 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach'd 
Her  grandam's  heart.    She  did  not  sufier  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin'd  dwelling  oftentimes. 
And  think  of  other  days.    It  wakes  in  me 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  with  these  recollections  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  they  will  not  pass  away. 

Westbury,  1799. 


VII. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

JAMES. 

What,  Gregory,  you  are  come,  I  see,  to  join  ur 
On  this  sad  business. 

OKSGORY. 

Ay,  James,  I  am  con^ 
But  with  a  heavy  heart,  God  knows  it,  man  ! 
Where  shall  we  meet  the  corpse .' 

JAMES. 

Some  hour  fh)m  hencr 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 
Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  the  grave  ! 
This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  bell  strike  out, 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  toll 
So  dismally  before. 

GREOORY. 

Well,  well !  my  friend, 
*TiB  what  we  all  must  come  to,  soon  or  late. 
But  when  a  young  man  dies,  in  tlic  prime  of  life 
One  bom  so  well,  who  might  have  blest  us  all 
Many  long  years  !  — 

JAMES. 

And  then  the  family 
Extingutsh'd  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  remember'd  on  a  tomb-stone  ! 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  from  sire  to  son 
So  many  generations  !  —  Many  a  time 
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Poor  master  Edward,  who  is  now  a  corpse, 

When  but  a  child,  would  come  to  me  and  lead  me 

To  the  great  family -tree,  and  beg  of  me 

To  tell  him  stories  of  his  ancestors. 

Of  Eustace,  he  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 

With  Richard  Lion-heart,  and  that  Sir  Henry 

Who  fought  at  Creasy  in  King  Edward's  wars ; 

And  then  his  little  eyes  would  kindle  so 

To  hear  of  their  brave  deeds !  I  used  to  think 

The  bravest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 

My  darling  boy. 

GREGORY. 

This  comes  of  your  great  schools 
And  college-breeding.  Plague  upon  his  guardians. 
That  would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fiithers ! 

JAMES. 

If  his  poor  father,  Gregory,  had  but  lived, 
Things  would  not  have  been  so.  He,  poor  good  man. 
Had  little  of  book-learning;  but  there  lived  not 
A  kinder,  nobler-hearted  gentleman. 
One  better  to  his  tenants.    When  he  died 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  for  miles  around. 
Gregory,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  know 
A  sadder  day  than  that  j  but  what  was  that. 
Compared  with  this  day's  sorrow .' 

GREGORY. 

I  remember, 
Eight  months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
To  alter  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy 'd 
The  martins'  nests,  that  had  stood  undisturb'd 
Under  that  roof,  —  ay  !  long  before  my  memory. 
I  shook  my  head  at  seeing  it,  and  thought 
No  good  could  follow. 

JAMES. 

Poor  young  man !  1  loved  him 
Like  my  own  child.    I  loved  the  family ! 
Come  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  tlieir  servant 
For  five-and-forty  years.    1  lived  with  them 
When  his  good  father  brought  my  Lady  home ; 
And  when  the  young  Squire  was  bom,  itdid  me  good 
To  hear  the  bells  so  merrily  announce 
An  heir.    This  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow  — 
I  feel  it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
Of  threescore  years.    He  was  a  noble  lad ; 
I  loved  him  dearly. 

GREGORY. 

Every  body  loved  him ; 
Such  a  fine,  generous,  open-hearted  Youth  ! 
When  he  came  home  from  school  at  holydays. 
How  I  rejoiced  to  see  him !  He  was  sure 
To  come  and  ask  of  me  what  birds  there  were 
About  my  fields ;  and  when  I  found  a  covey. 
There's  not  a  testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 
More  charily,  than  I  have  kept  them  safe 
For  Master  Edward.    And  he  look'd  so  well 
Upon  a  fine,  sharp  morning  after  them. 
His  brown  hair  frosted,  and  his  cheek  so  flush'd 
With  such  a  wholesome  ruddiness, — ah,  James, 
nnt  he  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
^  his  birUi-day. 


JAMES. 

Changed !  why,  Gregory, 
'Twas  like  a  palsy  to  me,  when  he  stepp'd 
Out  of  the  carriage.    He  was  grown  so  thin. 
His  cheek  so  delicate  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
Had  such  a  dim  and  rakish  hollowness ; 
And  when  he  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand. 
And  spoke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
I  hardly  knew  the  voice. 

GREGORY. 

It  struck  a  damp 
On  all  our  merriment.    'Twas  a  noble  Ox 
That  smoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
Went  merrily  in  everflowing  cans } 
But  'twas  a  skin-deep  merriment.    My  heart 
Seem'd  as  it  took  no  share.    And  when  we  drank 
His  health,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
We  had  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught 
Poor  Gentleman !  to  think,  ten  months  ago 
He  came  of  age,  and  now ! — 

JAMES. 

Ifear'ditthen! 
He  look'd  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
For  this  world's  business. 

GREGORY. 

When  the  Doctor  sent  him 
Abroad  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
That  all  was  over.    There's  but  little  hope, 
Methinks,  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
When  his  own  mother-country  will  not  do. 
The  last  time  he  came  down,  these  bells  rung  so, 
I  thought  they  would  have  rock'd  the  old  steeple 

down; 
And  now  that  dismal  toll !     I  would  have  staid 
Beyond  its  reach,  but  this  was  a  last  duty : 
I  am  an  old  tenant  of  the  family, 
Bom  on  the  estate ;  and  now  that  I've  outlived  it, 
Why,  'tis  but  right  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
Have  you  heard  aught  of  the  new  Squire  ? 

JAMES. 

But  little, 
And  that  not  well.    But  be  he  what  he  may, 
Matters  not  much  to  me.    The  love  I  bore 
To  the  old  family  will  not  easily  fix 
Upon  a  stranger.    What's  on  the  opposite  hill .' 
Is  it  not  the  funeral  ? 

GREGORY. 

'Tis,  I  think,  some  horsemen. 
Ay !  there  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
The  white  plumes  on  the  hearse. 


JAMES. 


'Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 


Between  the  trees; — 


GREGORY. 

Ay !  now  we  see  it. 
And  there's  the  coaches  following ;  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.  Would  that  this  day  were  Ofver  * 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next. 
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JAMXI. 

God  above  knowi. 
Wben  yonth  b  flunimon'd,  what  mart  a^  expect! 
God  malie  na  leady,  Giegory,  when  it  cornea ! 

Wuthury,  1799. 


vin. 


THE  WEDDING. 


TRAVXI.LX&. 

I  p&AT  yoOf  wherefore  are  the  yillai^e  bella 
Ringing  ao  meirilj .' 

WOMAH. 

A  wedding,  Sir, — 
Two  of  the  Tillage  folk.    And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may ! 
Come    twelre-monthi   hence,    I    warrant   them 

they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now, 
if  all  might  be  undone. 

THATKLLEK. 

An  ill-match*d  pair, 
So  I  oonoeiye  you.    Youth  perhaps  and  age  ? 

WOMAN. 

Ho, — both  are  young  enough. 

TRATZLLXR. 

Perhaps  the  man,  then, 
A  laiy  Wfler, — one  who  better  likes 
The  alehoiiae  than  hii  work .' 

WOMAN. 

Why,  Sir,  for  that. 
He  always  was  a  well-condition'd  lad. 
One  who*d  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink. 
Safe  now  and  then,  mayhap,  at  Christmas  time, 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TXATXLLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  riuew,  or  else  untidy ;  — one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude,  unruly  tongue, 
Or  drire  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort.    Is  it  so  ? 

WOMAN. 

She's  notable  enough ;  and  as  for  temper, 
The  best  good<humor*d  girl !    Yon  see  yon  house, 
Theie  by  the  aspen-tree,  whose  gray  leaves  shine 
In  the  wind  ?  she  lived  a  servant  at  the  farm. 
And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 
I've  heard  her  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 
So  cheerfoUy.    I  did  not  like  to  hear  her. 
Became  it  made  me  think  upon  the  days 
When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind, 
Ami  was  as  cheerful  too.    But  she  would  marry. 
Aad  folks  muat  reap  as  they  have  sown.    God 
help  her ! 
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TRAVXLLXR. 

Why,  Mistress,  if  they  both  are  well  inclined, 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy  ? 


WOMAN. 


They've  no  money. 


TRAVKLLER. 

But  both  oan  work ;  and  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  labor  for  herself  as  at  the  farm. 
And  he  won't  work  the  worse  because  he  knows 
That  she  will  make  his  fire-side  ready  for  him, 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


WOMAN. 


A  little  while. 


All  very  well, 


TRAVXLLXR. 

And  what  if  they  are  poor.' 
Riches  can't  always  purchase  happiness ; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  much  was  given. 

WOMAN. 

All  this  I  have  heard  at  church ! 
And  when  i  walk  in  the  ohurch-yard,  or  have 

been 
By  a  death-bed,  'tis  mighty  comforting. 
But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger, 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  rags, — God  help  me ! 
I  pity  those  for  whom  these  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day, 
Because  I  think  of  mine. 

TRAVXLLXR. 

You  have  known  trouble ; 
These  haply  may  be  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why,  for  that, 
I've  had  my  share ;  some  sickness  and  some  sorrow. 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worse. 
Yet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter's  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal.  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fate 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVXLLXR. 

Sure,  sure,  good  woman, 
You  look  upon  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes ! 
All  have  their  cares;  those  who  are  poor  want 

wealth; 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  are  we  all 
Dissatisfied ;  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  own  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir !  d'ye  see  that  horse 
Tum'd  out  to  common  here  by  the  way -side  ? 
He's  high  in  bone ;  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.    Mind  him !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  that  feed 
On  his  gaird  shoulder  \    There 's  j ust  grass  enough 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
You  see  his  comforts^  Sir ! 
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TBATII.LBK. 

A  wretched  bea«t ! 
Hard  labor  and  worae  usage  he  endares 
From  some  bad  master.    But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  like  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not,  Sir ! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  cares 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quarter-day ;  and  when  he  gets 
Some  musty  hay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass, 
He  has  no  hungry  children  to  claim  part 
Of  his  half-meal ! 

TiULTKLLER. 

'Tis  idleness  makes  want, 
And  idle  habits,    if  the  man  will  go 
And  spend  his  evenings  by  the  alehouse  fire, 
Whom  can  he  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home .' 

WOMAN. 

Ay !  idleness !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 

To  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 

Their  miseries !  —  Is  it  idleness,  1  pray  you, 

That  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit? 

That  makes  the  sick  one*s  sickly  appetite 

From  dry  bread  and  potatoes  turn  away  ? 

Is  it  idleness  that  makes  small  wages  fail 

For  growing  wants  ? — Six  years  agone,  these  bells 

Rung  on  my  wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 

What  1  might  look  for;  but  I  did  not  heed 

Good  counsel.    I  had  lived  in  service.  Sir ; 

Knew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

Lay  down  without  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleepless, 

Or  trouble  me  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday 

My  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedler  came. 

Could  buy  me  a  new  ribbon.    And  my  husband, — 

A  towardly  young  man,  and  well  to  do,  — 

He  had  his  silver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 

There  was  not  in  the  village  one  who  look'd 

Sprucer  on  holydays.    We  married.  Sir, 

And  we  had  children ;  but  while  wants  increased. 

Wages  stood  still.    The  silver  buckles  went; 

So  went  the  watch ;  and  when  the  holyday  coat 

Was  worn  to  work,  no  new  *  one  in  its  place. 

For  me  — you  see  my  rags !  but  I  deserve  them. 

For  wilfully,  like  this  new-married  pair, 

I  went  to  my  undoing. 

TRAVXLLER. 

But  the  parish — 

WOMAV. 

Ay,  it  falls  heavy  there ;  and  yet  their  pittance 

*  A  farmer  once  told  the  author  of  Malrem  Hilli, "  that 
he  almost  constantly  remarked  a  gradation  of  changes  in 
those  men  ho  had  been  in  the  babit  of  employin*.  Yoang 
men,  he  said,  were  generally  neat  in  their  appearance,  aetire 
and  cheerful,  till  they  became  married  and  had  a  fiimily, 
when  ho  had  observed  that  their  silver  buttons,  buckles,  and 
watches  gradually  disappeared,  and  their  Sunday  clothes 
became  common,  without  any  other  to  supply  their  place,  — 
bmtf  said  ho,  teiM  gvtd  comet frQm  tU»,  /er  tke^  will  them  work 
for  whatever  fJk«y  eangeL" 

Noto  to  Cottle's  Jtfaieera  HUlt. 


Just  serves  to  keep  life  in.    A  blessed  prospect. 
To  slave  while  there  is  strength;  in  age  the  work- 
house; 
A  parish  shell  at  Ust,  and  the  little  bell 
Toll'd  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral ! 


TRAVXLLER. 

Is  this  your  child ' 

WOMAR. 

Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  dress'd 
And  clean*d,  he'd  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
As  the  Squire's  young  master.    These  thin  rags 

of  his 
Let  comfortably  in  the  summer  wind ; 
But  when  the  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
To  see  the  little  wretch.    I've  three  besides; 
And, —  God  forgive  me !    but  I  often  wish 
To  see  them  in  their  coffins — Crod  reward  you! 
God  bless  you  for  your  charity ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Tou  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meaning  to  the  village  bells ! 

Britlol,  1800. 


IX. 


THE   ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

STRAHGER. 

Whom  are  they  ushering  from  the  world,  with  aU 
This  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  ? 

TOWRBMAH. 

A  long  parade,  indeed.  Sir,  and  yet  here 

Tou  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

A  furlong  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

STRANGER. 

'Tis  but  a  mournful  sight ;  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

TOWKSMAZr. 

Yonder  schoolboy, 
Who  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show ;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Would  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colors 
Than  all  this  mourning.    There,  Sir,  you  behold 
One  of  the  red-gown'd  worthies  of  the  city. 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange ;  — 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  ha]f>mi]Uoi] , 
Screw'd  down  in  yonder  hearse ! 

STRARQER. 

Then  he  was  bom 
Under  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Puts  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAK. 

When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leap'd  to  my  lips;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
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Of  the  eomedy  hath  waken'd  wiser  thoughts; 
And  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  grave, 
There  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
To  sink  ms  down. 

STRANQER. 

The  camel  and  the  needle, — 
Is  that  then  in  y  onr  mind  ? 

TOWNBMAH. 

Even  so.    The  text 
Is  Gospel* wisdom.    I  would  ride  the  camel, — 
Yea,  leap  htm,  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

STBANOKR. 

Tour  pardon,  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  chanty 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

T0W1I8HAF. 

Tour  pardon  too,  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood !    But  for  these  barren  fig- 
trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 
We  hare  been  told  their  destiny  and  use. 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STRANOXR. 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fraudfully, — the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong'd. 
And  widows  who  had  none  to  plead  their  right.' 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honorable  gains, 

Fair,  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages, 

Ships  to  the  Esst  and  West 

6T  RANGER. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead? 

T0WV8MAN. 

For  what  he  left 
Undone; — for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.    He,  I  warrant  him, 
fieUered  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols,  but  his  money-bags; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  hcmor  his  dead  father ;  did  no  murder ; 
NeTer  sustain*d  an  action  for  crim-con ; 
NeTfr  pick'd  pockets;  never  bore  false  witness; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth. 
Coveted  his  neighbor's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  ass ! 

STRASOXR. 

Too  knew  him,  then,  it  seems.' 

TOWHSMAir. 

As  all  men  know 
The  vittoftt  of  your  hundred-thousanders ; 
They  never  hide  thttr  lights  beneath  a  bushel. 


STRAliaXR. 


Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir !  for  often 
Doth  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives ; — but  as  for  this  — 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
But  slime  and  foul  corruption. 

STRANGER. 

Tet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  public  charity 
Still  keeps  her  channels  full. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  you  touch 
Upon  the  point.    This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  pxuise : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door. 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate. 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand. 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.    Tet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Tour  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  otlier  world, — donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven, — 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch-Lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you,  Sir:  —  these  are  your  witnesses. 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.    A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  pray'd  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  more  blank  of  all  emotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him.  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  ? 
The  palor  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step, 
Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
How  could  it  be  but  thus .'    Arithmetic 
Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught; 
The  multiplication-table  was  his  Creed, 
His  Pater-noster,  and  his  Decalogue. 
When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breatheu 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields. 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 
He  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house 
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Smoke-dried,  and  lear'd,  and  ■hiiyell'd  ap  his  heart. 
So  from  the  ¥ray  in  which  he  waa  train'd  up 
His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toil*d  and  moil'd. 
Poor  muck- worm!  through  his  threescore  years 

and  ten; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  he  shovell'd  on  him, 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt 

BTRAHOKK. 

Tet  your  next  newspapers  will  blazon  him 
For  industry  and  honorable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWNIMAV. 

Eren  half  a  million 
Getf  him  no  other  praise.    But  come  this  way 
Some  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  ^ill  find  his 

Tirtues 
Trimly  set  forth  in  lapidary  lines, 
Faith  with  her  toreh  beside,  and  little  Cupids 
Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

Britlol,  1803. 
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1. 


WUTTXH   THX  WIHTXR  AFTXR  THX 

INSTALLATION  AT  OXFORD.    1793. 

Toll  on,  toll  on,  old  Bell !    I'll  neither  pass 
The  cold  and  weary  hour  in  heartless  rites. 
Nor  dole  away  the  time.    The  fire  bums  bright; 
And,  bless  the  maker  of  this  Windsor-Chair  ! 
(Of  poljsh'd  cherry,  elbow'd,  saddle-seated,) 
This  is  the  throne  of  ecanSart.    I  will  sit 
And  etudy  here  devoutly ;  —  not  my  Euclid,  — 
For  Hearen  forbid  that  I  should  discompose 
That  Spider's  excellent  geometry ! 
ril  study  thee,  Puss  !    Not  to  make  a  picture ; 
I  hate  your  canyaas  cats,  and  dogs,  and  fools. 
Themes  that  disgrace  the  pencil.    Thou  shaltgiye 
A  moral  subject.  Puss.    Come,  look  at  me; — 
Lift  up  thine  emerald  eyes !  Ay,  purr  away ! 
For  1  am  praising  thee,  1  tell  thee.  Puss, 
And  Cats  as  well  as  Kings  like  flattery. 
For  three  whole  days  I  heard  an  old  Fur-gown 
Bepraised,  that  made  a  Duke  a  Chancellor ; 
Bopraised  in  prose  it  was,  bepraised  in  vene ; 
Lauded  in  pious  Latin  to  the  skies ; 
Kudos'd  egregiously  in  heathen  Greek ; 
In  lapphics  sweetly  incensed ;  glorified 
In  proud  alcaics  ;  in  hexameters 
Applauded  to  the  very  Galleries, 
That  did  applaud  again,  whose  thunder-claps, 
Higher  and  longer,  with  redoubling  peals, 
Rung  when  they  heard  the  illustrious  furbelow'd 
Heroically  in  Popean  rhyme 


Tee-ti-tam*d,  in  Miltonie  blank  bemouth'd ; 
Prose,  -verse,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  ihyme  and 
Apotheosi-cha&eelUir*d  in  all,  [blank, 

Till  Eulogy,  with  all  her  wealth  of  words. 
Grew  bankrupt,  all-too-prodigal  of  praise, 
And  panting  Panegjrric  toil'd  in  Tain, 
O'er-taak'd  in  keeping  pace  with  such  desert. 

Though  I  can  poetixe  right  willingly, 

Puss,  on  thy  well-streak'd  coat,  to  that  Fur-gown 

I  was  not  guilty  of  a  single  line : 

'Twas  an  old  forbelow,  that  would  hang  loose. 

And  wrap  round  any  one,  as  it  were  made 

To  fit  him  only,  so  it  were  but  tied 

With  a  blue  ribbon. 

What  a  power  there  is 
In  beauty !    Within  these  forbidden  walls 
Thou  hast  thy  range  at  will,  and  when  perchance 
The  Fellows  see  thee,  Pnsi,  they  overlook 
Inhibitory  laws,  or  haply  think 
The  statute  was  not  nude  for  Cats  like  thee; 
For  thou  art  beautiful  as  ever  Cat 
That  wantoned  in  the  joy  of  kittenhood. 
Ay,  stretch  thy  claws,  thou  democratic  beast,  — 
I  like  thine  independence.    Treat  thee  well. 
Thou  art  as  playful  as  young  Innocence ; 
But  if  we  act  the  governor,  and  break 
The  social  compact.  Nature  gave  those  claws. 
And  taught  thee  how  to  use  them.    Man,  methinks, 
Master  and  slave  alike,  might  learn  firom  thee 
A  salutary  lesson :  but  the  one 
Abuses  wickedly  his  power  unjust; 
The  other  crouches,  spaniel-Iike,  and  licks 
The  hand  that  strikes  him.    Wiser  animal, 
I  look  at  thee,  familiarised,  yet  free ; 
And,  thinking  that  a  child  with  gentle  hand 
Leads  by  a  string  the  large-limb 'd  Elephant, 
With  mingled  indignation  and  contempt 
Behold  his  drivers  goad  the  biped  beast 


II. 
SNUFF. 

A  DKLicATX  pinch !  oh,  how  it  tingles  up 

The  titillated  nose,  and  fills  the  eyes 

And  breast,  till  in  one  comfortable  sneese 

The  full-collected  pleasure  bursts  at  last ! 

Most  rare  Columbus !  thou  shalt  be  for  this 

The  only  Christopher  in  my  Calendar. 

Why,  but  for  thee  the  uses  of  the  Nose 

Were  half  unknown,  and  its  capacity 

Of  joy.    The  summer  gale  that  from  the  heath, 

At  midnoon  glowing  with  the  golden  gorse. 

Bears  its  balsamic  odor,  but  provokes. 

Not  satisfies  the  sense;  and  all  the  flowers. 

That  with  their  unsubstantial  fragance  tempt 

And  disappoint,  bloom  for  so  short  a  space, 

That  half  the  year  the  Nostrils  would  keep  Lent, 

But  that  the  kind  tobacconist  admits 

No  winter  in  his  work ;  when  Nature  aleeps. 

His  wheeb  roll  on,  and  still  administer 

A  plenitude  of  joy,  a  tangible  smell. 
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What  are  Peru  and  those  Golcondan  minea 
To  thee^  Virgima?     Miserable  realms. 
The  produce  of  inhuman  toil,  they  send 
Gold  for  the  greedy,  jewels  for  tftie  vain. 
But  thine  are  common  comforts !  —  To  omit 
Pipe^p&negyric  and  tobacco-praise, 
Think  what  the  general  joy  the  snuff-box  gives, 
Europe,  and  ftx  above  Pizarro*s  name 
Write  Raleigh  in  thy  records  of  renown ! 
Him  let  the  school-boy  bless  if  he  behold 
His  master's  box  produced ;  for  when  he  sees 
The  thumb  and  finger  of  Authority 
Stuff  d  up  the  nostrils;  when  hat,  head,  and  wig 
Shake  all ;  when  on  the  waistcoat  black,  brown  dust. 
Prom  the  oiVreiterated  pinch  profuse 
Profusely  scattered,  lodges  in  its  folds, 
And  part  on  the  magistral  table  lights. 
Part  on  the  open  book^  soon  blown  away,  — 
FuU  surelj  soon  shall  then  the  brow  severe 
Relax ;  and  from  vituperative  lips 
Words  that  of  birch  remind  not,  sounds  of  praise. 
And  jokes  that  must  be  Iangh*d  at  shall  proceed. 

WeMtbttry,  1199. 


III. 
COOL  REFLECTIONS 

OCRISro    A   HID8VMHKR  WALK    FROM    WA&MINSTKR 
TO  SBAFTSSBURT.      1799. 

O  sPARi  me -» spare  me,  Phcebus !  if  indeed 

Thou  hast  not  let  another  Phafiton 

Drive  earthward  thy  fierce  steeds  and  fiery  car ; 

Mercy !    1  melt !    I  melt !    No  tree,  no  bush. 

No  sfaeltpr,  not  a  breath  of  stirring  air 

£«st.  West,  or  North,  or  South !    Dear  God  of  day, 

Pol  on  thy  nightcap ;  crop  thy  locks  of  light, 

And  be  in  the  fashion ;  turn  thy  back  upon  us. 

And  let  thy  beams  flow  upward ;  make  it  night 

Instead  of  noon ;  —  one  little  miracle. 

In  pity,  gentle  Phoebus ! 

What  a  joy. 
Ok  what  a  joy,  to  be  a  seal  and  flounder 
On  an  ioe  island  !  or  to  have  a  den 
With  the  white  bear,  cavern 'd  in  polar  snow ! 
It  wexe  a  oomibrt  to  shake  hands  with  Death, — 
He  haa  a  ive  cold  hand ! — to  wrap  one's  self 
In  the  gift  shirt  Dejanira  sent, 
Dipt  in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  just  to  keep 
The  sun  off;  or  toast  cheese  for  Beelzebub,  — 
That  were  a  cool  employment  to  this  journey 
Along  a  road  whose  white  intensity 
Would  now  make  platina  uncongealable 
Like  ({uicksilf er. 

Were  it  midnight,  I  should  walk 
8elf-Ianiem'd,  saturate  with  sunbeams.    Jove ! 
0  gentle  Jove !  have  mercy,  and  once  more 
Kick  that  obdurate  Phobus  out  of  heaven ; 
Give  Boreas  the  wind-cholic,  till  he  roar 
For  eardamom,  and  drink  down  peppermint. 
Making  what's  left  as  precious  as  Tokay ; 
fiend  Mercury  to  saltvale  the  sky 


Till  it  dissolve  in  rain.    O  gentle  Jove ! 
But  some  such  little  kindness  to  a  wretch 
Who  ftels  his  marrow  spoiling  his  best  coat, — 
Who  swells  with  oalorique  as  if  a  Prester 
Had  leaven 'd  every  limb  with  poison-yeast;  — 
Lend  me  thine  eagle  just  to  flap  his  wings 
And  fiin  me,  and  I  will  build  temples  to  thee. 
And  turn  true  Pagan. 

Not  a  cloud  nor  breeze, — 

0  you  most  heathen  Deities !  if  ever 

My  bones  reach  home  (for,  for  the  flesh  upon  them, 
It  hath  resolved  itself  into  a  dew,) 

1  shall  have  learnt  owl- wisdom.    Thou  vile  Phoebus, 
Set  me  a  Persian  sun-idolater 

Upon  this  turnpike  road,  and  I'll  convert  him 

With  no  inquisitorial  argument 

But  thy  own  fires.    Now  woe  be  to  me,  wretch, 

That  I  was  in  a  heretic  country  bom ! 

Else  might  some  mass  for  the  poor  souls  that  bleach, 

And  bum  away  the  calx  of  their  offences 

In  that  great  Purgatory  crucible, 

Help  me.    O  Jupiter  !  my  poor  complexion  \ 

I  am  made  a  copper-Indian  of  already ; 

And  if  no  kindly  cloud  will  parasol  me. 

My  very  cellular  membrane  will  be  changed, — 

I  shall  be  negrofied. 

A  brook  !  a  brook ! 
O  what  a  sweet,  cool  sound ! 

'Tis  very  nectar ! 
It  runs  like  life  through  every  strengthen'd  limb ! 
Nymph  of  the  stream,  now  take  a  grateful  prayer. 

1799. 


't 


IV. 
THE  PIG. 

A   COLLOqUIAL  POEM. 

Jacob  !    I  do  not  like  to  see  thy  nose 
Tum*d  up  in  scornful  curve  at  yonder  Pig. 
It  would  be  well,  my  friend,  if  we,  like  him. 
Were  perfect  in  our  kind !  •^  And  why  despiie 
The  sow-bom  grunter  ? — He  is  obstinate, 
Thou  answerest;  ugly,  and  the  filthiest  beast 
That  banquets  upon  offiU.  —  Now,  I  pray  you, 
Hear  the  Pig's  Counsel. 

Is  he  obstinate  ? 
We  must  not,  Jacob,  be  deceived  by  words; 
We  must  not  take  them  as  unheeding  hands 
Receive  base  money  at  the  current  worth. 
But  with  a  just  suspicion  try  their  sound. 
And  in  the  even  balance  weigh  them  well. 
See  now  to  what  this  obstinacy  comes ; 
A  poor,  mistreated,  democratic  beast. 
He  knows  that  his  unmerciful  drivers  seek 
Their  profit,  and  not  his.    He  hath  not  learnt 
That  Pigs  were  made  for  Man,  —bora  to  be  brawn'd 
And  baconized ;  that  he  must  please  to  give 
Just  what  his  gracious  masters  please  to  take ; 
Perhaps  his  tusks,  the  weapons  Nature  gave 
For  self-defence,  the  general  privilege ; 
Perhaps,  —  hark,  Jacob !  dost  thou  hear  that  horn  f 
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Woe  to  the  young  poaterit j  of  Pork ! 
Their  enemy  is  at  hand. 

Again.    Thou  say'st 
The  Pig  is  ugly.    Jacob,  look  at  him  ! 
Those  eyes  have  taught  the  Lover  flattery. 
His  face, — nay,  Jacob,  Jacob  !  were  it  fair 
To  judge  a  Lady  in  her  dishabille  ? 
Fancy  it  dress'd,  and  with  saltpetre  rouged. 
Behold  his  tail,  my  friend )  with  curls  like  that 
The  wanton  hop  marries  her  stately  spouse  : 
So  crisp  in  beauty  Amoretta's  hair 
Rincrs  round  her  lover's  soul  the  chains  of  love. 
And  what  is  beauty,  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious  ?     Give  thy  fancy  scope, 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  this  beast.     Place  at  his  end 
The  starry  glories  of  the  Peacock's  pride, 
Give  him  tlie  Swan's  white  breast ;  for  his  horn- 
hoofs 
Shape  such  a  foot  and  ankle  as  the  waves 
Crowded  m  eager  rivalry  to  kiss 
When  Venus  from  the  enamorM  sea  arose ; — 
Jacob,  thou  canst  but  make  a  monster  of  him ! 
All  alteration  man  could  think,  would  mar 
His  Pig-perfection. 

The  last  charge,  —  he  lives 
A  dirty  life.    Here  1  could  shelter  him 
With  noble  and  right-reverend  precedents. 
And  show  by  sanction  of  authority 
That  'tis  a  very  honorable  thing 
To  thrive  by  dirty  ways.    But  let  me  rest 
On  better  ground  the  unanswerable  defence  : 
The  Pig  is  a  philosopher,  who  knows 
No  prejudice.     Dirt  ? — Jacob,  what  is  dirt  ? 
If  matter,  —  why  the  delicate  dish  that  tempts 
An  o'ergorged  Epicure  to  the  last  morsel 
That  stuffs  him  to  the  throat-gates,  is  no  more. 
If  matter  be  not,  but,  as  Sages  say. 
Spirit  is  all,  and  all  things  visible 
Are  one,  the  infinitely  modified, 
Think,  Jacob,  what  that  Pig  is,  and  the  mire 
Wherein  he  stands  knee-deep ! 

And  there !  the  breeze 
Pleads  with  me,  and  has  won  thee  to  a  smile 
That  speaks  conviction.    O'er  yon  blossom'd  field 
Of  beans  it  came,  and  thoughts  of  bacon  rise. 

Westbunf,  1799. 


V. 


THE  DANCING  BEAR. 

RECOMMEITDSD  TO  THE   ADVOCATES   FOK  THE 
SLAVE-TRADE. 

Rare  music !  I  would  rather  hear  catrcourtship 

Under  my  bed-room  window  in  the  night, 

Than  this  scraped  catgut's  screak.    Rare  dancing 

too! 
Alas,  poor  Bruin !    How  he  foots  the  pole. 
And  waddles  round  it  with  unwieldy  steps. 
Swaying  from  side  to  side !  —  The  dancing-master 


Hath  had  as  profitless  a  pupil  in  him 
As  when  he  would  have  tortured  my  poor  toes 
To  minaet  grace,  and  made  tliem  move  like  clock- 
In  musical  obedience.    Bruin !  Brain !         [work 
Thou  art  but  a  clumsy  biped !  —  And  the  mob 
With  noisy  merriment  mock  bis  heavy  pace, 
And  laugh  to  see  him  led  by  the  nose !  —  themselves 
Led  by  the  nose,  embruted,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  Reason  from  their  nature's  purposes 
As  miserably  perverted. 

Bruin-Bear ! 
Now  could  I  sonnetize  thy  piteous  plight, 
And  prove  how  much  my  sympathetic  heart 
Even  for  the  miseries  of  a  beast  can  feel, 
In  fourteen  lines  of  sensibility. 
But  we  are  told  all  things  were  made  for  man ', 
And  I'll  be  sworn  there's  not  a  fellow  here 
Who  would  not  swear  'twere  hanging  blasphemy 
To  duubt  that  truth.    Therefore,  as  thou  wert  born, 
Bruin !  for  Man,  and  Man  makes  nothing  of  thee 
In  any  other  way,  —  most  logically 
It  follows,  thou  wert  born  to  make  him  sport; 
That  that  great  snout  of  thine  was  fbrm'd  on 

purpose 
To  hold  a  ring ;  and  that  thy  fat  was  given  thee 
For  an  approved  pomatum ! 

To  demur 
Were  heresy.    And  politicians  say 
(Wise  men  who  in  the  scale  of  reason  give 
No  foolish  feelings  weight)  that  thou  art  here 
Far  happier  than  thy  brother  Bears  who  roam 
O'er  trackless  snow  for  food ;  that  being  born 
Inferior  to  thy  leader,  unto  him 
Rightly  belongs  dominion ;  that  the  compact 
Was  made  between  ye,  when  thy  clumsy  feet 
First  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  gave  up 
His  right  to  kill,  conditioning  thy  life 
Should  thenceforth  be  his  property ;  —  besides, 
'Tis  wholesome  for  thy  morals  to  be  brought 
From  savage  climes  into  a  civilized  state, 
Into  the  decencies  of  Christendom  — 
Bear  !   Bear !  it  passes  in  the  Parliament 
For  excellent  logic,  this !     What  if  we  say 
How  barbarously  Man  abuses  power? 
Talk  of  thy  baiting,  it  will  be  replied, 
Thy  welfare  is  thy  owner's  interest, 
But  were  thou  baited  it  would  injure  thee. 
Therefore  thou  art  not  baited.    For  seven  yean 
Hear  it,  O  Heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth ! 
For  seven  long  years  this  precious  syllogism 
Hath  baffled  justice  and  humanity ! 

Westbury,  1799. 


VI. 
THE  FILBERT. 

Nat,  gather  not  that  Filbert,  Nicholas , 

There  is  a  maggot  there,  —  it  is  his  house, 

His  castle, — oh,  commit  not  burglary ! 

Strip  him  not  naked, —  'tis  his  clothes,  his  shell. 

His  bones,  the  case  and  armor  of  his  life, 

And  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Nicholas ! 


It  were  an  easy  thing  to  crack  that  nut, 

Or  with  thy  crackers  or  thy  doable  teeth ; 

So  easily  may  all  things  be  destroy 'd ! 

Bot  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  man 

To  mend  the  fracture  of  a  filbert  shell. 

There  were  two  great  men  once  amused  themselves 

Watching  two  maggots  run  their  wriggling  race, 

And  wagering  on  their  opeed ;  but,  Nick,  to  us 

It  were  no  sport,  to  see  the  pamperM  worm 

Roll  out  and  then  draw  in  his  folds  of  fat. 

Like  to  some  Barber*B  leathern  powder-bag 

Wherewith  he  leathers,  frosts,  or  cauliflowers 

Spruce  Bean,  or  Lady  fair,  or  Doctor  grave. 

Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 

Hath  Nature*8  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordain*d ; 

Increase  not  thou  the  number !    Him  the  Mouse ; 

Gnawing  with  nibbling  tooth  the  shell's  defence, 

May  from  his  native  tenement  eject ; 

Him  may  the  Nut-hatch,  piercing  with  strong  bill. 

Unwittingly  destroy ;  or  to  his  hoard 

The  Squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  cracked. 

Man  alao  hath  his  dangers  and  his  foes. 

As  this  poor  Maggot  hath ;  and  when  I  muse 

Upon  the  aches,  anxieties,  and  fears. 

The  Msggot  knows  not,  Nicholas,  methinks 

It  were  a  happy  metamorphosis 

To  be  enkemeird  thus ;  never  to  hear 

Of  wars,  and  of  invasions,  ait#of  plots. 

Kings,  Jacobines,  and  Tax-commissioners ; 

To  feel  no  motion  but  the  wind  that  shook 

The  Filbert  Tree,  and  rock'd  us  to  our  rest; 

And  in  the  middle  of  such  exquisite  food 

To  live  luxurious !    The  perfection  this 

Of  sDogness !  it  were  to  unite  at  once 

Hermit  leUxement,  Aldermanic  bliss, 

And  Stoic  independence  of  mankind. 

Wtttbury,  1799. 


VII. 
THE  CATARACT  OF  LODORE. 

DXSCBnXI)  IK  RHTMSS  FOR  THE  NDRBXRV. 

<' How  does  the  Water 

Come  down  at  Lodore  ?  " 

My  little  boy  ask*d  me 

Thus,  once  on  a  time ; 

And  moreover  he  task'd  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 

Anon  at  the  word. 

There  first  came  one  daughter. 

And  then  came  another. 

To  second  and  third 

The  request  of  their  brother, 

And  to  hear  how  the  Water 

Comes  down  at  Lodore, 

With  its  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 

They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

Fbr  of  rhymes  I  had  store; 


And  'twas  in  my  vocation 

For  their  recreation 

That  so  I  should  sing; 

Because  I  was  Laureate 

To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 

In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell ; 

From  its  fountains 

In  the  mountains, 

Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 

Through  moss  and  through  brake. 

It  runs  and  it  creeps 

For  awhile,  till  it  sleeps 

In  its  own  little  Lake. 

And  thence  at  departing. 

Awakening  and  starting. 

It  runs  through  the  reeds, 

And  away  it  proceeds. 
Through  meadow  and  glade. 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 

And  through  the  wood-shelter. 

Among  crags  in  its  fluny, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-scurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling. 

And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 

Now  smoking  and  frothing 

Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 

Till  in  this  rapid  race 

On  which  it  is  bent, 

It  reaches  the  place 

Of  its  steep  descent 

The  Cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along. 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among; 

Rising  and  leaping. 

Sinking  and  creeping. 

Swelling  and  sweeping. 

Showering  and  springing, 

Flymg  and  flinging, 
Writhing  and  ringing, 
£ddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting, 

Around  and  around 

With  endless  rebound : 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in ; 

Confounding,  astounding, 

Dizxying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  sound. 

Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speeding, 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreading. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing. 
And  dripping  and  skipping, 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  battling. 
And  shaking  and  quaking. 
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And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving, 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  going,  - 
And  running  and  stunning, 
And  foaming  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking. 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving. 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 

And  glittering  and  frittering, 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
And  whitening  and  brightening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering. 
And  hurrjing  and  skurrying. 
And  thundering  and  floundering; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 

And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 

And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 

And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling, 

And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 

And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 

And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 

And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing. 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and 

beaming. 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gushing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slapping. 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling. 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clash- 
ing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 

Sounds  and  motions  forever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar, 
And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

Kuwkk,  18S0. 


VIII. 
ROBERT  THE  RHYMER'S 

TRUK  AlTD  PARTICUI^R  ACCOUHT  OF  BIMSXLr. 

Robert  the  Rhymer,  who  lives  at  the  Lakes, 
Describes  himself  thus,  to  prevent  mistakes ; 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them. 
There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 
He  is  lean  of  body,  and  lank  of  limb ; 
The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 
His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
And  time  has  not  thinn*d  nor  straighten'd  his  hair. 


Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  halfway 

On  the  road  from  Grizzle  to  Gray. 

He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge } 

It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Stiasburg  bridge. 

He  sings  like  a  lark  when  at  mom  he  arises, 

And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalizes, 

Warbling  house-notes  wild  from  throat  and  gizsard, 

Which  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard. 

His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  youngs 

And  he  has  teeth  enough  left  to  keep-in  his  tongue. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry, 

Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very ;  . 

Who  has  gone  through  the  world,  not  mindful  of 

pelf. 
Upon  easy  terms,  thank  Heaven,  with  himself. 
Along  by-paths  and  in  pleasant  ways, 
Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise ', 
Having  some  friends  whom  he  loves  dearly, 
And  no  lack  of  foes,  whom  he  laughs  at  sincerely , 
And  never  for  great,  nor  for  little  things, 
Has  he  fretted  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings. 
He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

8iC  c«cintt  Robertni,  anno  »Utb  sub  55. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.. 

Arraa  the  DtTiPfl  Thoagfau  had  be«a  pobIish«d  bj  Ur 
Coleridgs  in  the  colleetiea  of  hii  Poetical  Work*,  and  the 
■tatemeot  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  it  mifht  have  been 
•apposed  that  the  joint  authon hip  of  that  SiamMe  prodoctioo 
had  been  lufliciently  authentirated,  and  thai  no  tupposititiooj 
claim  to  it  woold  again  be  adranced.  The  following  estract, 
however,  appeared  in  the  John  Bull  of  Feb.  U,  1830 :  — 

<*  In  the  Morning  PoH  of  Taceday,  wo  find  the  following 
letter:  — 

***TotJu  EdiUtr  t^Oke  Mormmg  Post, 

*<  *  StB,  —  Pormit  me  to  correct  a  itatomcnt  which  appeared 
In  a  recent  nvmber  of  the  Jaikn  AtS,  w4ierein  it  u  made  to 
appear  that  Dr.  Bonthey  ii  the  author  of  the  Poem  entitled 
Tie  DniPi  M^atk,  I  have  the  means  of  settling  tlits  qnes- 
timi,  since  I  possess  the  identical  MS.  copy  of  verses,  aa  they 
were  written  by  my  ancle,  the  late  Professor  Potaon,  daring 
an  evening  party  at  Dr.  Beloe*s. 

**  *  I  am,  Sir,  yoar  very  i^dient  servant, 

"  *  B.  C.  Poaso?r. 

(( <  BvfawaUr  Ttrtaee^  Feb.  6,  1830.* 

<<  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Porson,  the  writer  of  th« 
above  letter,  u  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  it 
contains ;  bat  although  The  DevU*i  If  oft  is  perhaps  not  a 
work  of  which  either  Mr.  Bouthoy  or  Mr.  Porsoa  ne«d  be 
very  proud,  we  fbel  it  due  to  ooiseKes  to  restate  the  fact  «af 
its  being  from  tlie  pen  of  Mr.  Boathoy.  If  we  are  wrong,  Mr. 
Porson  may  apply  to  Mr.  Southey  ;  for  although  Mr.  Porson^s 
eminent  uncle  is  dead,  the  Poet  Laureate  b  alive  and  merry. 

"Tlie  Lines — Poem  they  can  scarcely  be  called — were 
written  by  Mr.  Southey  one  momlog  beibra  breakfast,  the 
idea  having  struek  bim  while  he  was  shaving ;  they  were 
subsequently  shown  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  who,  we  believe, 
pointed  some  of  the  stanzas,  and  perhaps  added  one  or  two. 

"  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  R.  C.  Porson  that  wo  recur  to  thU 
matter  out  of  no  disrespect  either  to  the  memory  of  Itis  uncle, 
which  ii  not  likely  to  be  affected  one  way  or  another,  by  iho 
ctrcumstanee  ;  or  to  hia  own  veracity,  being,  as  we  aaid,  quite 
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Mmsred  that  he  belieref  tbo  imt^moat  he  make* :  oar  only 
obfcet  b  to  Mt  oanelve*  rifht." 

**  Our  T«aderB|  perhapi,  maj  tmile  at  the  foUowiof ,  which 
a|i(fean  in  ye»t<*rdAy*t  Cuurt  Journal  t  — 

•* «  W*  hava  received  a  letter,  lignod  "  W.  Marshall,*'  aod 
dated  **  Torfc ; "  elalminf  for  iti  wnter  the  loof-conteited 
auttunhip  of  |Jmm«  oelebraled  tenee,  whioh  are  known  by 
th«  title  of  Tike  JkvU's  WaOt  en  Earthy  and  to  which  atteo- 
tiria  ha«  lately  been  directed  anoW|  by  Lord  Byron's  imitation 
of  then.  There  have  been  ao  nany  myitlflcationi  connected 
with  the  avtharahip  of  theie  clever  verKs,  that,  Ibr  any  thing 
W9  kottw  to  the  contrary,  thii  letter  nay  be  only  one  nM>re.*  '* 
•  •••*•* 

A  weak  afterwarda  there  was  the  following  notice:  — 
**■  We  cannot  waste  any  more  time  about  7%«  DanPg  Wolk, 
We  happen  to  kmam  that  h  is  Mr.  8outhcy's ;  bat  as  be  Is 
lUive,  we  r**fer  any  body,  who  is  not  yet  satisfied,  to  the  emi- 
oenl  person  himself— we  do  not  mean  the  Devil — but  the 
Uoctor.»» 

The  same  newspaper  contained  the  ensuing  advertisement: 
—  **<ln  Tuesday  next,  uniform  with  Robert  Cruiksbank's 
Moosieur  Tooson,  price  one  shilling:  The  Devil's  Walk,  a 
Poem,  by  Professor  Porsoo.  With  additions  and  variations 
fay  Southey  and  Coleridge :  illustrated  by  seven  engravings 
fiom  R.  Craikshank.  London,  Marsh  and  Miller,  137,  Oxford 
Sueet  \  and  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh." 

Prafecsor  Porsoo  never  had  any  part  in  these  verses  as  a 
wr^tr^  and  it  ia  for  the  first  time  that  he  now  appears  hi  them 
a»  tbe  *uh^«et  of  two  or  three  stanxas  written  some  few  years 
ase,  when  tJM  fobricated  story  of  his  having  composed  them 
daring  an  evening  party  at  Oi.  Vincent's  (for  that  was  the 
•rifinal  kakHMt  of  tbb  lUsehood)  was  revived.  A  friend  of 
one  of  the  aathors,  more  jealous  for  him  than  he  has  ever  been 
fcr  hiniM>lf,  urged  htm  then  to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  (for 
it  wa«  before  Mr.  Colerid^  had  done  so ;)  and  as  much  to 
please  that  friend  as  to  amuse  himself  and  his  domestic 
cirrie,  hs  a  sportive  mood,  the  part  which  relates  the  rise  and 
pwgreas  of  the  Poem  was  thrown  off,  and  that  also  touching 
tbe  afotesokl  Professor.  The  old  vein  having  thus  been 
epMifd,  some  other  passages  were  added ;  and  so  it  grew  to 
iu  present  length. 


THE  DEVIL'S  WALK. 

1. 

Frov  his  brtniatone  bed  at  break  of  day 

A  walking  the  Devil  is  gone, 
To  look  at  his  little,  snug  fiirm  of  the  World, 

And  aee  how  his  stock  went  on. 

2. 

Orer  the  hill  and  ore?  the  dale,  ^ 

And  he  went  over  the  plain ; 
And  backward  and  forward  he  Bwjsh*d  his  tail, 

As  a  gentleman  swishes  a  cane. 

3. 

How  then  was  the  Devil  dress'd  ? 

Oh,  he  wss  in  his  Sunday *s  best; 
ilisi  coat  «-as  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

4. 

A  lady  drove  by  in  her  pride, 

In  whose  face  an  expression  he  spied, 

fot  which  he  ooold  have  kissed  her ; 
Sach  a  flourishing,  6ne,  clever  creature  was  she, 
Wffii  la  fye  as  wicked  as  wicked  can  bo  : 
I  fhMild  take  her  for  my  Aunt,  thought  he ; 

If  ny  dam  had  had  a  lister. 
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5. 
He  met  a  lord  of  high  degree, — 
No  matter  what  was  his  name,  — 
Whose  face  with  his  own  when  he  came  to  compare 
The  expression,  the  look,  and  the  air, 
And  the  character  too,  as  it  seem'd  to  a  hair,  — 
Such  a  twin-likeness  there  was  in  the  pair. 
That  it  made  the  Devil  start  and  stare ; 
For  he  thoughtthere  was  surely  alooking-glasstlierc 
But  he  could  not  see  the  frame. 

6. 
He  saw  a  Lawyer  killing  a  viper 

On  a  dunghUl  beside  his  stable ; 
Ho !  quoth  he,  thou  put'st  me  in  mind 

Of  Uie  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 

7. 
An  Apothecaiy  on  a  white  horse 

Rode  by  on  his  vocation  ; 
And  the  Devil  thought  of  his  old  friend 

Death  in  the  Revelation. 

8. 
He  pass'd  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, 

A  cottage  of  gentility; 
And  he  own'd  with  a  grin 
That  his  favorite  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

9. 
He  saw  a  pig  rapidly 

Down  a  river  float; 

The  pig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat; — 

10. 
And  Satan  gave  thereat  his  tail 

A  twirl  of  admiration ; 
For  he  thought  of  his  daughter  War 

And  her  suckling  babe  Taxation. 

11. 
Well  enough,  in  sooth,  he  liked  that  truth. 

And  nothing  the  worse  for  the  jest; 
But  this  was  only  a  first  thought ; 

And  in  this  he  did  not  rest: 
Another  came  presently  into  his  head; 
And  here  it  proved,  as  has  often  been  said. 

That  second  thoughts  are  best 

12. 
For  as  Piggy  plied,  with  wind  and  tide, 

His  way  with  such  celerity. 
And  at  every  stroke  the  water  dyed 
With  his  own  red  blood,  the  Devil  cried 
Behold  a  swinish  nation's  pride 

In  cotton-spun  prosperity ' 

13. 
He  walkM  into  London  leisurely ; 

The  streets  were  dirty  and  dim ; 
But  there  he  saw  Brothers  the  Prophet. 

And  Brothers  the  Prophet  saw  him.* 

*  "  After  this  I  was  in  a  vision,  having  the  angol  of  God 
near  me,  and  saw  Satan  walking  leisurely  into  London."  — 
Brother^  iVoipAsetes,  part  L  p.  41. 


14. 
He  entered  a  thriving  bookseller's  shop ; 

Quoth  he,  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sate  like  a  Ck>rmorant  once 

Upon  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

15. 
As  he  passed  through  Cold-Bath  Fields,  he  look'd 

At  a  solitary  cell ; 
And  he  was  well-pleased,  for  it  gave  him  a  hint 

For  improving  the  prisons  of  Hell. 

16. 
He  saw  a  turnkey  tie  a  thief's  hands 

Witli  a  cordial  tug  and  jerk ; 
Nimbly,  quoth  he,  a  man's  fingers  move 

When  his  heart  is  in  his  work. 

< 

17. 
He  saw  the  same  turnkey  unfettering  a  man 

With  little  expedition ; 
And  he  chuckled  to  think  of  his  dear  slave  trade, 
And  the  long  debates  and  delays  that  were  made 

Concerning  its  abolition. 

18. 

He  met  one  of  his  favorite  daughters 

By  an  Evangelical  Meeting ; 
And  forgetting  himself  for  joy  at  her  sight, 

He  would  have  accosted  her  outright, 

And  given  her  a  fatherly  greeting. 

19. 
But  she  tipp'd  him  a  wink,  drew  back,  and  cried, 

Avaunt !  my  name's  Religion ! 
And  then  she  tum'd  to  the  preacher, 

And  leer'd  like  a  love-sick  pigeon. 

ao. 

A  fine  man  and  a  famous  Professor  was  he. 
As  the  great  Alexander  now  may  be. 
Whose  fame  not  yet  o'erpast  is ; 
Or  that  new  Scotch  performer 
Who  is  fiercer  and  warmer. 
The  great  Sir  Arch-Bombaates ; 

21. 
With  throbs  and  throes,  and  ahs  and  ohs, 

Far  famed  his  flock  for  frightening) 
And  thundering  with  his  voice,  the  while 

His  eyes  zigxag  like  lightning. 

22. 

This  Scotch  phenomenon,  1  trow, 

Beats  Alexander  hollow; 
Even  when  most  tame. 
He  breathes  more  flame 

Than  ten  Fire-Kings  could  swallow. 

23. 

Another  daughter  he  presently  met: 
With  music  of  fife  and  drum, 
And  a  consecrated  flag. 
And  shout  of  tag  and  rag. 


And  march  of  rank  and  file. 
Which  had  fill'd  the  crowded  aisle 

Of  the  venerable  pile, 
From  church  be  saw  her  come. 

24. 

He  call'd  her  aside,  and  began  to  chide. 
For  what  dost  thou  here  ?  said  he ; 
My  city  of  Rome  is  thy  proper  home. 
And  there's  work  enough  there  for  thee. 

25. 

Thou  hast  confessions  to  listen. 

And  bells  to  christen, 
And  altars  and  dolls  to  dress ; 

And  fools  to  coax, 

And  sinners  to  hoax. 
And  beads  and  bones  to  bless ; 

And  great  pardons  to  sell 

For  those  who  pay  well, 
And  small  ones  for  those  who  pay  less. 

26. 
Nay,  Father,  I  boast,  that  this  is  my  post. 
She  answered ;  and  tliou  wilt  allow. 
That  the  great  Harlot, 
Who  is  clothed  in  scarlet. 
Can  very  well  spare  me  now. 

27. 

Upon  her  business  I  am  come  here, 
That  we  may  extend  her  powers; 
Whatever  lets  down  tliis  church  that  we  hate, 
Is  something  in  favor  of  ours. 

28. 
Tou  will  not  think,  great  Cosmocrat ! 

That  I  spend  my  time  in  fooling ; 
Many  irons,  my  Sire,  have  we  in  the  fire. 

And  I  must  leave  none  of  them  cooling; 
For  you  must  know  state-councils  here 
Are  held  which  I  bear  rule  in. 
When  my  liberal  notions 
Produce  mischievous  motions, 
There's  many  a  man  of  good  intent, 
In  either  house  of  Parliament, 
Whom  I  shall  find  a  tool  in; 
And  I  have  hopeful  pupils  too 
Who  all  this  while  are  schooling. 


29. 

Fine  progress  they  make  in  our  liberal  opinionsy 
My  Utilitarians, 
My  sll  sorts  of —  inians 
And  sll  sorts  of — arians; 
My  all  sorts  of —  ists. 
And  my  Prigs  and  my  Whigs, 
Who  have  all  sorts  of  twists, 
Train'd  in  the  very  way,  I  know. 
Father,  you  would  have  them  go ; 
High  and  low, 
Wise  and  foolish,  great  and  small, 
March-of- Intellect-Boys  all. 
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ao. 

W^H  pleased  wilt  thou  be  at  no  very  far  day, 
When  the  caldron  of  mischief  boils, 
And  I  bring  them  forth  in  battle  array. 

And  bid  them  suspend  their  broils, 
That  they  may  unite  and  fall  on  the  prey, 
For  which  we  are  spreading  our  toils. 
How  the  nice  boys  all  will  give  mouth  at  the  call, 

Hark  away !  hark  away  to  the  spoils ! 
My  Macs  and  my  Quacks  and  my  lawless-Jacks, 
My  Shields  and  O'Connells,  my  pious  Mac-Don- 
nells, 
My  joke-smith  Sidney,  and  all  of  his  kidney, 
My  Humes  and  my  Broughams, 
My  merry  old  Jerry, 
My  Lord  Kings,  and  my  Doctor  Doyles ! 

3L 
At  this  good  news,  so  great 
The  Devil's  pleasure  grew. 
That  with  a  joy  fid  swish  he  rent 
The  bole  where  his  tail  came  through. 

32. 

His  countenance  fell  for  a  moment 

When  he  felt  the  stitches  go ; 
Ah !  thought  he,  there's  a  job  now 

That  I've  made  for  my  tailor  below. 

33. 
Gmt  news !  bloody  news !  cried  a  newsman ; 

The  Devil  said.  Stop,  let  me  see ! 
Great  new^  ?  bloody  news  ?  thought  the  Devil, 

The  bloodier  the  better  for  me. 

34. 
So  he  bought  the  newspaper,  and  no  news 

At  all  for  his  money  he  had. 
Ly'mg  varlet,  thought  he,  thus  to  take  in  old  Nick ! 

But  it's  some  satisfactiou,  my  lad. 
To  know  thou  art  paid  beforehand  for  the  trick, 

For  the  sixpence  I  gave  thee  is  bad. 

35. 

And  then  it  came  into  his  head. 

By  oracular  inspiration. 
That  what  he  had  seen  and  what  he  had  said, 

In  the  eoune  of  this  visitation, 
Would  be  published  in  the  Morning  Post 

For  all  this  reading  nation. 

36. 

Therewith  in  second-sight  he  saw 
The  place,  and  the  manner  and  time. 

In  which  this  mortal  story 
Would  be  pat  in  immortal  rhyme. 

37. 
That  it  would  happen  when  two  poets 

Bhoald  on  a  time  be  met 
1a  the  town  of  Nether  Stowey, 

In  the  shire  of  Somerset. 

38. 
There,  while  the  one  was  shaving, 
Would  he  the  song  begin; 


And  the  other,  when  he  heard  it  at  breakfast. 
In  ready  accord  join  in. 

39. 
So  each  would  help  the  other. 
Two  heads  being  better  than  one ; 
And  the  phrase  and  conceit 
Would  in  unison  meet. 
And  so  with  glee  the  verse  flow  free 
In  ding-dong  chime  of  sing-song  rhyme, 
Till  the  whole  were  merrily  done. 

40. 

And  because  it  was  set  to  the  razor. 

Not  to  the  lute  or  harp, 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  fancy 
Should  be  bright,  and  the  wit  be  sharp. 

41. 
But  then,  said  Satan  to  himself. 

As  for  that  said  beginner. 
Against  my  infernal  Majesty 

There  is  no  greater  sinner. 

42. 

He  hath  put  me  in  ugly  ballads 

With  libellous  pictures  for  sale ; 
He  hath  scofiTd  at  my  hoofs  and  my  homsi 

And  has  made  vexy  free  with  my  tail. 

43. 
But  this  Mister  Poet  shall  find 

I  am  not  a  safe  subject  for  whim ; 
For  I'll  set  up  a  School  of  my  own. 

And  my  Poets  shall  set  upon  him. 

44. 

He  went  to  a  cofi^-house  to  dine. 
And  there  he  had  soy  in  his  dish ; 

Having  ordered  some  soles  for  his  dinner. 
Because  he  was  fond  of  flat  fish. 

45. 

They  are  much  to  my  palate,  thought  he. 
And  now  guess  the  reason  who  can, 

Why  no  bait  should  be  better  than  place, 
When  I  fish  for  a  Parliament-man. 

46. 

But  the  soles  in  the  biU  were  ten  shillings ; 

Tell  your  master,  quoth  he,  what  I  say ; 
If  he  charges  at  this  rate  for  all  things. 

He  must  be  in  a  pretty  good  way. 

47. 

But  mark  ye,  said  he  to  the  waiter, 

I'm  a  dealer  myself  in  this  line, 
And  his  business,  between  you  and  me, 

Nothing  like  so  extensive  as  mine. 

48. 

Now  soles  are  exceedingly  cheap ; 

Which  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny. 
When  I  see  him  at  my  fish-market, 

I  warrant  him,  by  and  by. 
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49. 
As  he  went  alon^  the  Strand 

Between  three  in  the  morning  and  lour, 
He  observed  a  queer^looking  person 

Who  stagger'd  from  Perry's  door. 

50. 
And  he  thought  that  all  the  world  oyer 

In  vain  for  a  man  jou  might  seek, 
Who  could  drink  more  like  a  Trojan, 

Or  talk  more  like  a  Greek. 

51. 
The  Devil  then  he  prophesied 
It  would  one  day  be  matter  of  talk, 
That  with  wine  when  smitten, 
And  with  wit  moreover  being  happily  bitten, 
This  erudite  bibber  was  he  who  had  written 
The  story  of  this  Walk. 

52. 

A  pretty  mistake,  quoth  the  Devil ; 
A  pretty  mistake,  I  opine ! 
I  have  put  many  ill  thoughts  in  his  mouth  ; 
He  will  never  put  good  ones  in  mine. 

53. 
And  whoever  shall  say  that  to  Porson 

These  best  of  all  verses  belong. 
He  is  an  untruth-telling  whoreson, 

And  so  shall  be  call'd  in  the  song. 

54. 

And  if  seeking  an  illicit  connection  with  fame, 
Any  one  else  should  put  in  a  claim 

In  this  comical  competition, 
That  excellent  poem  will  prove 
A  man-trap  for  such  foolish  ambition, 
Where  the  silly  rogue  shall  be  caught  by  the  leg. 
And  exposed  in  a  second  edition. 

55. 

Now  the  morning  air  was  cold  for  him, 

Who  was  used  to  a  warm  abode ; 
And  yet  he  did  not  immediately  wish. 

To  set  out  on  his  homeward  road. 

56. 
For  he  had  some  morning  calls  to  make 

Before  he  went  back  to  Hell ; 
So,  thought  he.  Til  step  into  a  gaming-house. 

And  that  will  do  as  well ; 
But  just  before  he  could  get  to  the  door 

A  wonderful  chance  befell. 

57. 

For  all  on  a  sudden,  in  a  dark  place, 
He  came  upon  General 's  burning  face ; 

And  it  struck  him  with  such  consternation, 
That  home  in  a  hurry  his  way  did  he  take, 
Because  he  thought  by  a  slight  mistake 

*Twas  the  general  conflagration. 
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Thk  three  ntilitiei  of  Poetry :  the  praise  of  Virtne  and 
GoodiMM,  the  memory  of  thine*  remarkable,  and  to  intigonte 
the  Affeetiona.  WtlA  TrwL 


1. 


FOR  A  COLUMN  AT  NEWBURY. 

Callkst  thou  thyself  a  Patriot?  — On  this  field 
Did  Falkland  fall,  the  blameless  and  the  brave, 
Beneath  the  banners  of  that  Charles  whom  thou 
Abhorrest  for  a  Tyrant.    Dost  thou  boast 
Of  loyalty  ?    The  field  is  not  far  off 
Where,  in  rebellions  arms  against  his  King, 
Hambden  was  kill'd,  that  Hambden  at  whose  name 
The  heart  of  many  an  honest  Englishman 
Beats  with  congenial  pride.    Both  uncorrupt, 
Friends  to  their  common  country  both,  they  fought, 
They  died  in  adverse  armies.    Traveller ! 
If  with  thy  neighbor  thou  shouldst  not  accord, 
Remember  these,  our  famous  countrymen. 
And  queU  all  angry  and  injurious  thoughts. 

Briitol,  1796. 


n. 

FOR  A  CAVERN  THAT  OVERLOOKS 
THE  RIVER  AVON. 

Enter  this  cavern.  Stranger !    Here,  awhile 

Respiring  from  the  long  and  steep  ascent. 

Thou  mayst  be  glad  of  rest,  and  haply  too 

Of  shade,  if  from  the  summer's  westering  sun 

Shelter'd  beneath  this  beetling  vault  of  rock. 

Round  the  rude  portal  clasping  its  rough  arms 

The  antique  ivy  spreads  a  canopy, 

From  whose  gray  blossoms  the  wild  bees  collect 

In  autumn  their  last  store.    The  Muses  love 

This  spot ;  believe  a  Poet  who  hath  felt 

Their  visitation  here.    The  tide  below 

Rising  or  refluent  scarcely  sends  its  sound 

Of  waters  up ;  and  from  the  heights  beyond, 

Where  the  high-hanging  forest  waves  and  swayv^ 

Varying  before  the  wind  its  verdant  hues, 

The  voice  is  music  here.    Here  thou  mayst  feel 

How  good,  how  lovely.  Nature !   And  when  hence 

Returning  to  the  city's  crowded  streets, 

Thy  sickening  eye  at  every  step  revolts 

From  scenes  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  reflect 

That  Man  creates  the  evil  he  endures. 

Bristol,  1796. 


m. 


FOR  A  TABLET  AT  SILBURY-HIL.L.. 

This  mound,  in  some  remote  and  dateless  day 
I  Rear'd  o'er  a  Chieflain  of  the  Age  of  Hills, 
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May  here  detain  thee,  Traveller !  from  thj  road 
Not  idly  linirerin;.    In  hia  narrow  house 
Some  Warrior  aleeps  below,  whose  gallant  deeds 
Haply  at  many  a  solemn  festiTal 
The  Scald  hath  sung;  but  perish'd  is  the  song 
Of  praise,  as  o*er  these  bleak  and  barren  downs 
The  wind  that  passes  and  is  heard  no  more. 
Go,  Traveller,  and  remember,  when  the  pomp 
Of  earthly  Glory  fades,  that  one  good  deed, 
Unseen,  unheard,  unnoted  by  mankind. 
Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  Heaven. 


BrUtoi,  1796. 


IV. 


FOE  A  MONUMENT  IN  THE  NEW 

FOREST. 

This  is  the  place  where  William's  kingly  power 
Did  firom  their  poor  and  peaceful  homes  expel, 
Unfriended,  desolate,  and  shelterless. 
The  habitanU  of  all  the  fertile  track 
Far  as  these  wilds  extend.    He  levell'd  down 
Their  little  cottages ',  he  bade  their  fields 
Lie  waste,  and  forested  the  land,  that  so 
More  royally  might  he  pursue  his  sports. 
If  that  thine  heart  be  human.  Passenger ! 
Sure  it  will  swell  within  thee,  and  thy  lips 
Will  motter  curses  on  him.    Think  thou  then 
What  cities  flame,  what  hosts  unsepulchred 
PoUate  the  passing  wind,  when  raging  Power 
Drives  on  his  blood-hounds  to  the  chase  of  Man ; 
And  as  thy  Ihoughts  anticipate  that  day 
When  God  shall  judge  aright,  in  charity 
Pray  for  the  wicked  rulers  of  mankind. 

BfiaM,T79S, 


V. 


FOR  A  TABLET  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  A 

STREAM. 

Snusocn !  awhile  upon  this  mossy  bank 

Reclioe  thee.    If  the  Sun  rides  high,  the  breeze. 

That  loves  to  ripple  o'er  the  rivulet, 

Will  play  around  thy  brow,  and  the  cool  sound 

Of  mnnlng  waters  soothe  thee.    Mark  how  clear 

They  sparkle  o'er  the  sliallows,  and  behold 

Where  o'er   their  surface  wheels  with   restless 

f  on  glossy  insect,  on  the  sand  below  [speed 

How  its  swiA.  shadow  flits.    In  solitude 

The  rivulet  is  pure,  and  trees  and  herbs 

B«nd  o'er  its  salntaxy  course  refreshed ; 

Bat  passing  on  amid  the  haunts  of  men, 

tt  finds  pollution  there,  and  rolls  from  thence 

A  tainiiHl  stream.    Seek*st  thou  for  Happihess  .' 

Go,  Stranger,  sojourn  in  the  woodland  cot 

Of  IfHocKscs*  and  thou  shalt  find  her  there. 


VI. 


FOR    THE    CENOTAPH   AT    ERMENON- 

VILLE. 

Stkasoer  !  the  Man  of  Nature  lies  not  here: 
Enshrined  far  distant  by  the  Scofier's  *  side 
His  relics  rest,  there  by  the  giddy  throng 
With  blind  idolatry  alike  revered. 
Wiselier  directed  have  thy  pilgrim  feet 
Explored  the  scenes  of  Ermenonville.    Rousseau 
Loved  these  calm  haunts  of  Solitude  and  Peace ; 
Here  he  has  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  lake, 
And  the  soil  rustling  of  the  poplar  grove, 
When  o'er  its  bending  boughs  the  passing  wind 
Swept  a  gray  shade.    Here,  if  thy  breast  be  full. 
If  in  thine  eye  the  tear  devout  should  gush, 
His  Spirit  shall  behold  thee,  to  thine  home 
From  hence  returning,  purified  of  heart 

Britlol,  1796. 


VII. 
FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  OXFORD. 

Here  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  flames 
Bore  witness  to  the  truth.    If  thou  hast  walk'd 
Uprightly  through  the  world,  just  thoughts  of  joy 
May  fill  thy  breast  in  contemplating  here 
Congenial  virtue.    But  if  thou  hast  swerved 
From  the  straight  path  of  even  rectitude. 
Fearful  in  trying  seasons  to  sssert 
The  better  cause,  or  to  forsake  the  worse 
Reluctant,  when  perchance  therein  enthrall'd 
Slave  to  false  shame,  oh !  thankfully  receive 
The  sharp,  compunctious  motions  that  this  spot 
May  wake  within  thee,  and  be  wise  in  time, 
And  let  the  future  for  the  past  atone. 

Batn,vnn. 


VIII. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  IN    THE    VALE  OF 

EWIAS. 

Here  was  it,  Stranger,  that  the  patron  Saint 

Of  Cambria  pass'd  his  age  of  penitence, 

A  solitary  man ;  and  here  he  made 

His  hermitage,  the  roots  his  food,  his  drink 

Of  Hodney's  mountain  stream.    Perchance  thy 

youth 
Has  read  with  eager  wonder  how  the  Knight 
Of  Wales  in  Onnandine's  enchanted  bower 
Slept  the  long  sleep ;  and  if  that  in  thy  veins 
Flow  the  pure  blood  of  Britain,  sure  that  blood 
Hath  flow'd  with  quicker  impulse  at  the  tale 
Of  David's  deeds,  when  through  the  press  of  war 
His  gallant  comrades  follow 'd  his  green  crest 
To  victory.  Stranger!  Hatterill's  mountain  heights, 
And  this  fair  vale  of  Ewias,  and  the  stream 

*  Voltairo. 
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Of  Hodney,  to  thine  afler'thoughts  will  rise 
More  grateful,  tlius  associate  with  the  name 
Of  Dayid  and  the  deeds  of  other  days. 

Bash,  1798. 


IX. 


EPITAPH  ON  ALGERNON  SYDNEY. 

Here  Sydney  lies,  he  whom  perverted  law, 
The  pliant  jury,  and  the  bloody  judge, 
Doom'd  to  a  traitor's  death.     A  tyrant  King 
Required,  an  abject  country  saw  and  shared 
The  crime.    The  noble  cause  of  Liberty 
He  loved  in  life,  and  to  that  noble  cause 
In  death  bore  witness.     But  his  Country  rose 
Like  Samson  from  her  sleep,  and  broke  her  chains. 
And  proudly  with  her  worthies  she  enroU'd 
Her  murder 'd  Sydney's  name.     The  voice  of  man 
Gives  honor  or  destroys ;  but  earthly  power 
Gives  not,  nor  takes  away,  the  self-applause 
Which  on  the  scaffold  suffering  virtue  feels, 
Nor  that  which  God  appointed  its  reward. 

Westbury,  1798. 


X. 


EPITAPH  ON  KING  JOHN. 

JoHir  rests  below.    A  man  more  infamous 
Never  hath  held  the  sceptre  of  these  realms. 
And  bruised  beneath  the  iron  rod  of  Power 
The  oppressed  men  of  England.    Englishman ! 
Curse  not  his  memory.    Murderer  as  he  was, 
Coward  and  slave,  yet  he  it  was  who  sign'd 
That  Charter  which  should  make  thee  mom  and 

night 
Be  thankful  for  thy  birthplace  :  —  Englishman ! 
That  holy  Charter,  which  shouldst  thou  permit 
Force  to  destroy,  or  Fraud  to  undermine. 
Thy  children's  groans  will  persecute  thy  soul, 
For  they  must  bear  the  burden  of  thy  crime. 

WetOfunf,  1798. 


XI. 


IN  A   FOREST. 

Stranger  !  whose  steps  have  reach'd  this  solitude, 

Know  that  this  lonely  spot  was  dear  to  one 

Devoted  with  no  unrequited  zeal 

To  Nature.     Here,  delighted,  he  has  heard 

The  rustling  of  these  woods,  that  now  perchance 

Melodious  to  the  gale  of  summer  move ; 

And  underneath  Uieir  shade  on  yon  smooth  rock, 

With  gray  and  yellow  lichens  overgrown, 

Oflen  reclined  ;  watching  the  silent  flow 

Of  this  perspicuous  rivulet,  that  steals 

Along  its  verdant  course,  —  till  all  around 


Had  fill'd  his  senses  with  tranquillity. 

And  ever  soothed  in  spirit  he  returned 

A  happier,  better  man.    Stranger !  perchance, 

Therefore  the  stream  more  lovely  to  thine  eye 

Will  glide  along,  and  to  the  summer  gale      [then 

The  woods  wave  more  melodious.    Cleanse  thou 

The  weeds  and  mosses  from  this  letter'd  stone. 

WetUntry,  1798. 


XII. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  TORDESILLA8. 

Spaniard  !  if  thou  art  one  who  bows  the  knee 
Before  a  despot's  footstool,  hie  thee  hence  ! 
This  ground  is  holy :  here  Padilla  died. 
Martyr  of  Freedom.     But  if  thou  dost  love 
Her  cause,  stand  then  as  at  an  altar  here, 
And  thank  the  Almighty  that  thine  honest  heart. 
Full  of  a  brother's  feelings  for  mankind. 
Revolts  against  oppression.     Not  unheard 
Nor  unavailing  shall  the  grateful  prayer 
Ascend ;  for  honest  impulses  will  rise, 
Such  as  may  elevate  and  strengthen  thee 
For  virtuous  action.    Relics  silver-shrined. 
And  chaunted  mass,  would  wake  within  the  sonl 
Thoughts  valueless  and  cold  compared  with  these. 

BrUtol,  1796. 


XIII. 

FOR  A  COLUMN  AT  TRUXILLO 

PiZARRo  here  was  bom ;  a  greater  name 

The  list  of  Glory  boasts  not.    Toil  and  Pain, 

Famine  and  hostile  Elements,  and  Hosts 

Embattled,  fail'd  to  check  him  in  his  course, 

Not  to  be  wearied,  not  to  be  deterr'd. 

Not  to  be  overcome.    A  mighty  realm 

He  overran,  and  with  relentless  arm 

Slew  or  enslaved  its  unoffending  sons, 

And  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  were  his  rewards. 

There  is  another  world,  beyond  the  Grave, 

According  to  their  deeds  where  men  are  judged. 

O  Reader !  if  thy  daily  bread  be  earn'd 

By  daily  labor,  —  yea,  however  low. 

However  painful  be  thy  lot  assign'd, 

Thank  thou,  with  deepest  gratitude,  the  God 

Who  made  thee,  that  thou  art  not  such  as  he. 

Brigtol,  1796. 


XIV. 

FOR  THE  CELL  OF  HONORIUS,  AT  THB 
CORK  CONVENT,  NEAR  CINTRA. 

Here,  cavem'd  like  a  beast,  Honorius  paas*d, 
In  self-affliction,  solitude,  and  prayer, 
Long  years  of  penance.    He  had  rooted  oat 


All  human  feelings  from  his  heart,  and  fled 
With  fear  and  loathing  from  all  human  joys. 
Not  thus  in  making  known  his  will  divine 
Hath  Christ  enjoin 'd.    To  aid  the  fatherless, 
Comfort  the  sick,  and  be  the  poor  man's  friend, 
And  in  the  wounded  heart  pour  gospel-balm, — 
These  are  the  injunctions  of  his  holy  law. 
Which  whoso  keeps  shall  have  a  joy  on  earth, 
Calm,  constant,  still  increasing,  preluding 
The  eternal  bliss  of  Heaven.    Tet  mock  not  thou, 
Stranger,  the  Anchorite's  mistaken  zeal ! 
He  painfully  his  painful  duties  kept, 
Sincere,  though  erring.    Stranger,  do  thou  keep 
Thy  better  and  thine  easier  rule  as  well. 

Briatcl,  1796. 


XV. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  TAUNTON. 

Trxt  sofier'd  here  whom  Jefferies  doomed  to  death 
In  mockery  of  all  justice,  when  the  Judge 
Unjust,  subservient  to  a  cruel  King, 
Perfbrm'd  his  work  of  blood.    They  sufier'd  here. 
The  victims  of  that  Judge,  and  of  Uiat  King ; 
In  mockery  of  all  justice  here  they  bled. 
Unheard.    But  not  unpiticd,  nor  of  God 
Unseen,  the  innocent  suffered ;  not  unheard 
The  innocent  blood  cried  vengeance ;  for  at  length 
The  indignant  Nation  in  its  power  arose, 
Resistlefls.    Then  that  wicked  Judge  took  flight, 
Disguised  in  vain  :  — not  always  is  the  Lord 
Slow  to  revenge !  A  miserable  man, 
He  fell  beneath  the  people's  rage,  and  still 
The  chtldien  curse  his  memory.    From  the  throne 
The  obdurate  bigot  who  commissioned  him. 
Inhuman  James,  was  driven.     He  lived  to  drag 
Long  yean  of  fhutrate  hope,  he  lived  to  load 
More  blood  upon  his  soul.    Let  tell  the  Boyne, 
Let  Londondeny  tell  his  guilt  and  shame  ; 
And  that  immortal  day  when  on  thy  shores, 
La  Hogue,  the  purple  ocean  dash*d  the  dead ! 

IVetlMtr^,  1798. 


XVI. 

FOR  A  TABLET  AT  PENSHURST. 

Aas  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mind, 
O  Reader?    Hast  thou  let  the  midnight  hour 
Pasi  unperceiTed,  whilst  tlion  in  fancy  lived 
With  high«bom  beauties  and  enamor'd  chiefs, 
Sharing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breathless  joy 
Whose  expectation  touched  the  verge  of  pain, 
Fnllowing  tlieir  dangerous  fortunes  ?    If  such  lore 
Buh  ever  thriU'd  thy  bosom,  thou  wilt  tread. 
As  with  t  pilgrim's  reverential  thoughts. 
The  groves  of  Penshurst.    Sydney  here  was  bom, 
Sydney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  man 
His  own  delightfU  genius  ever  feign*d, 
Dliialnliiig  the  valea  of  Arcady 


With  courteous  courage  and  with  loyal  loves 
Upon  his  natal  day  an  acorn  here 
Was  planted :  it  grew  up  a  stately  oak, 
And  in  the  beauty  of  its  strength  it  stood 
And  flourish*d,  when  his  perishable  part 
Had  mouldered,  dust  to  dust.    That  stately  oak 
Itself  hath  moulder'd  now,  but  Sydney's  fame 
Endureth  in  his  own  immortal  works. 

Westbury,  1799. 


XVII. 

EPITAPH. 

This  to  a  mother's  sacred  memory 

Her  son  hath  hallow'd.    Absent  many  a  year 

Far  over  sea,  his  sweetest  dreams  were  still 

Of  that  dear  voice  which  soothed  his  infancy ; 

And  after  many  a  fight  against  the  Moor 

And  Malabar,  or  that  fierce  cavalzy 

Which  he  had  seen  covering  the  boundless  plain, 

Even  to  the  utmost  limits  where  the  eye 

Could  pierce  the  far  horizon,  —  his  first  thought 

In  safety  was  of  her,  who,  when  she  heard 

The  tale  of  that  day's  danger,  would  retire 

And  pour  her  pious  gratitude  to  Heaven 

In  prayers  and  tears  of  joy.     The  lingering  hour 

Of  his  return,  long-look 'd-for,  came  at  length, 

And  full  of  hope  he  reach'd  his  native  shore. 

Vain  hope  that  puts  its  trust  in  human  life ! 

For  ere  he  came,  the  number  of  her  days 

Was  full.    O  Reader,  what  a  world  were  this, 

How  unendurable  its  weight,  if  they 

Whom  Death  hath  sunder'd  did  not  meet  again ' 

Kawick,  1810. 


XVIIL 
EPITAPH. 


Hers,  in  the  fruitful  vales  of  Somerset, 
Was  Emma  born,  and  here  the  Maiden  grew 
To  the  sweet  season  of  her  womanhood, 
Beloved  and  lovely,  like  a  plant  whose  leaf. 
And  bud,  and  blossom,  all  are  beautiful. 
In  peacefulness  her  virgin  years  were  past ; 
And  when  in  prosperous  wedlock  she  was  given, 
Amid  the  Cumbrian  mountains  far  away 
She  had  her  summer  Bower.     *Twas  like  a  dream 
Of  old  Romance  to  see  her  when  she  plied 
Her  little  skis'  on  Derwent's  glassy  lake ; 
The  roseate  evening  resting  on  the  hills. 
The  lake  returning  back  the  hues  of  heaven. 
Mountains,  and  vales,  and  waters,  all  imbued 
With  beauty,  and  in  quietness  ;  and  she. 
Nymph-like,  amid  that  glorious  solitude 
A  heavenly  presence,  gliding  in  her  joy. 
But  soon  a  wasting  malady  began 
To  prey  upon  her,  frequent  in  attack. 
Yet  with  such  flattering  intervals  as  mock 
The  hopes  of  anxious  love,  and  most  of  all 
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The  BO^rer,  self-deceived.     During  those  days 
Of  treacherous  respite,  many  a  time  hath  he, 
Who  leaves  this  record  of  his  friend,  drawn  back 
Into  the  shadow  from  her  social  board, 
Because  too  surely  in  her  cheek  he  saw 
The  insidious  bloom  of  death ;  and  then  her  smiles 
And  innocent  mirth  excited  deeper  grief 
Than  when  long-look'd-for  tidings  came  at  last, 
That,  all  her  sufferings  ended,  she  was  laid 
Amid  Madeira's  orange  groves  to  rest 
O  gentle  Emma !  o'er  a  lovelier  form 
Than  thine  Earth  never  closed ;  nor  e'er  did  Heaven 
Receive  a  purer  spirit  from  the  world. 

Keswick,  1810. 


XIX. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT   ROLISSA. 

Time  has  been  when  Rolissa  was  a  name 

Ignoble,  by  the  passing  traveller  heard, 

And  Uien  fortliwith  forgotten  ;  now  in  war 

It  is  renown'd.     For  when  to  her  ally. 

In  bondage  by  perfidious  France  opprcss'd, 

England  sent  succor,  first  within  this  realm 

The  fated  theatre  of  their  long  strife 

Confronted,  here  the  hostile  nations  met. 

Laborde  took  here  his  stand ;  upon  yon  point 

Of  Mount  Saint  Anna  was  his  Eagle  fijc'd ; 

The  veteran  chief,  disposing  well  all  aid 

Of  height  and  glcn,  posscss'd  the  mountain  straits, 

A  post  whose  strength  thus  mann'd  and  profited 

Seem'd  to  defy  the  enemy,  and  make 

The  vantage  of  assailing  numbers  vain. 

Here,  too,  before  tlie  sun  should  bend  his  course 

Adown  the  slope  of  heaven,  so  had  their  plans 

Been  timed,  he  look'd  for  Loison's  army,  rich 

With  spoils  from  Evora  and  Boja  sack'd. 

That  hope  the  British  Knight,  arceding  well, 

With  prompt  attack  prevented ;  and  nor  strength 

Of  ground,  nor  leader's  skill,  nor  discipline 

Of  soldiers  practised  in  the  ways  of  war, 

Avail'd  that  day  against  the  British  arm. 

Resisting  long,  but  beaten  from  their  stand. 

The  French  fell  back ;  they  join'd  tlieir  greater  host 

To  suffer  fresh  defeat,  and  Portugal 

First  for  Sir  Arthur  wreathed  her  laurels  here. 


XX. 

FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  VIMEIRO. 

This  is  Vimeiro ;  yonder  stream,  which  flows 
Westward  through  heathery  highlands  to  the  sea, 
Is  call'd  Maceira,  till  of  late  a  name. 
Save  to  the  dwellers  of  this  peaceful  vale, 
Known  only  to  the  coasting  mariner ; 
Now  in  the  bloody  page  of  war  inscribed. 
When  to  the  aid  of  injured  Portugal 
Struggling  against  the  intolerable  yoke 
Of  treacherous  France,  England,  her  old  ally, 


Long  tried  and  always  faithful  found,  went  forth. 
The  embattled  hosts  in  equal  strength  array 'd 
And  equal  discipline,  encoimtered  here. 
Junot,  the  mock  Abrantes,  led  the  French, 
And,  confident  of  skill  so  oft  approved. 
And  vaunting  many  a  victory,  advanced 
Against  an  untried  foe.    But  when  the  ranks 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  man  to  man. 
And  bayonet  to  bayonet  opposed, 
The  flower  of  France,  cut  down  along  their  line, 
Fell  like  ripe  grass  before  the  mower's  scythe. 
For  the  strong  arm  and  rightful  cause  prevailed. 
That  day  deliver'd  Lisbon  from  the  yoke, 
And  babes  were  taught  to  bless  Sir  Arthur's  name. 


XXI. 
AT  CORU^A. 

Whsn  from  these  shores  the  British  army  first 

Boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 

The  admiring  people  who  beheld  its  march 

Call'd  it  "  the  Beautiful."    And  surely  well 

Its  proud  array,  its  perfect  discipline. 

Its  ample  furniture  of  war  complete, 

Its  powerful  horse,  its  men  of  British  mould. 

All  high  in  heart  and  hope,  all  of  themselves 

Assured,  and  in  their  leaders  confident. 

Deserved  the  title.    Few  short  weeks  elapsed 

Ere  hither  that  disastrous  host  return 'd, 

A  fourth  of  all  its  gallant  force  consumed 

In  hasty  and  precipitate  retreat, 

Stores,  treasure,  and  artillery,  in  the  wreck 

Lefl  to  the  fierce  pursuer,  horse  and  man 

Founder'd,  and  stiflcning  on  the  mountain  snows. 

But  when  the  exulting  enemy  approach'd, 

Boasting  that  he  would  drive  into  the  sea 

The  remnant  of  the  wretched  fugitives, 

Here,  ere  they  reach'd  their  ships,  they  turn 'd  at  bay. 

Then  was  the  proof  of  British  courage  seen ; 

Against  a  foe  far  ovem umbering  them, 

An  insolent  foe,  rejoicing  in  pursuit. 

Sure  of  the  fruit  of  victory,  whatsoe'er 

Might  be  the  fate  of  battle,  here  they  stood, 

And  their  safe  embarkation  —  all  they  sought — 

Won  manfully.    That  mournful  day  avenged 

Their  sufferings,  and   redeem'd  their    country's 

And  thus  Coruna,  which  in  tliis  retreat       [name  ; 

Had  seen  the  else  indelible  reproach 

Of  England,  saw  the  stain  cfi^ced  in  blood. 


XXII. 
EPITAPH. 

He  who  in  this  unconsecraied  ground 
Obtain'd  a  soldier's  grave,  hath  lefl  a  name 
Which  will  endure  in  liistory :  the  remains 
Of  Moore,  tlic  British  General,  rest  below. 
His  early  prowess  Corsica  beheld, 
When,  at  Mozello,  bleeding,  through  the  bxeaoh 
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He  puKd  victorioas;  the  Columbian  isles 
Tbea  saw  him  tried;  upon  the  sandy  downs 
Of  Holland  was  his  riper  worth  approred ; 
And  leaving  on  the  Egyptian  shores  his  blood, 
He  gathered  there  firesh  palms.    High  in  repute 
A  gallant  army  last  he  led  to  Spain, 
In  ardooos  tioies;  for  moving  in  his  strength. 
With  all  his  mighty  means  of  war  complete, 
The  Tyrant  Bon^Mirte  bore  down  all 
Befove  him;  and  the  British  Chief  beheld, 
Wbexe'er  be  look'd,  rout,  treason,  and  dismay, 
AU  sides  with  all  embarrassments  beset. 
And  danger  pressing  on.    Hither  he  came 
Before  the  &r  outnumbering  hosts  of  France 
Retreating  to  her  ships,  and  close  pursued ; 
Nor  were  there  wanting  men  who  counsell'd  him 
To  ofier  terms,  and  from  the  enemy 
Purchase  a  respite  to  embark  in  peace, 
At  price  of  such  abasement, — even  to  this. 
Brave  as  they  were,  by  hopelessness  subdued. 
That  shameful  counsel  Moore,  in  happy  hour 
Remembering  what  was  due  to  England's  name, 
Eefused :  he  fought,  he  conquer'd,  and  he  fell. 


XXIII. 


TO  THZ 


MEMORY  OF  PAUL  BURRARD, 

■OKTALLT  WOVUDKD  IV  THE  BATTLE   OF  CORUffA. 

MfinrESious  are  the  ways  of  Providence ! — 

Old  men,  who  have  grown  gray  in  camps,  and 

wish'd. 
And  pray*d,  and  sought  in  battle  to  lay  down 
The  burden  of  their  age,  have  seen  the  young 
Fall  round,  themselves  untouched;  and  balls  beside 
The  graceless  and  the  unblest  head  have  past. 
Harmless  as  hail,  to  reach  some  precious  life, 
For  which  clasp'd  hands,  and  supplicating  eyes, 
Duly  at  mom  and  eve  were  raised  to  Heaven ; 
And,  in  the  depth  and  loneness  of  the  soul, 
(Then  boding  all  too  truly,)  midnight  prayers 
Breathed  from  an  anxious  pillow  wet  with  tears. 
But  blessed,  even  amid  their  grief,  are  they 
Who,  in  the  hour  of  visitation,  bow 
Beneath  the  unerring  will,  and  look  toward 
Their  Heavenly  Father,  merciful  as  just ! 
They,  while  they  own  his  goodness,  feel  that  whom 
Ue  chastens,  them  he  loves.    The  cup  he  gives. 
Shall  they  not  drink  it  ?  Therefore  doth  the  draught 
Resent  ^comfort  in  its  bitterness. 
And  eany  healing  with  it.    What  but  this 
Could  have  sostain'd  the  mourners  who  were  left. 
With  life-long  yearnings,  to  remember  him 
Whose  early  death  this  monumental  verse 
Hreeords?    Tar  never  more  auspicious  hopes 
y^ert  nipp'd  in  flower,  nor  finer  qualities 
Finn  goodliest  fabric  of  mortality 
IKvocoed,  nor  virtues  worthier  to  adorn         [time 
The  world  transferred  to  heaven,  than  when,  ere 
Had  momnvd  him  the  space  of  nineteen  years, 

2M 


Paul  Burrard  on  Coruiia's  fatal  field 

Received  his  mortal  hurt.    Not  unprepared 

The  heroic  youth  was  found ;  for  in  the  ways 

Of  piety  had  he  been  trained ;  and  what 

The  dutiful  child  upon  his  mother's  knees 

Had  learnt,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed. 

In  chamber  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  God 

Was  his  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 

Beseem'd  the  lessons  which  from  thence  he  drew 

For,  gallant  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart, 

Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 

In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 

Of  all  his  noble  properties.    When  Paul 

Was  by,  the  scofier,  self-abased,  restrain'd 

The  license  of  his  speech ;  and  ribaldry 

Before  his  virtuous  presence  sate  rebuked. 

And  yet  so  frank  and  affiible  a  form 

His  virtue  wore,  that  wheresoever  he  moved, 

A  sunshine  of  good- will  and  cheerfulness 

Enlivened  all  around.    Oh !  marvel  not. 

If,  in  the  morning  of  his  fair  career. 

Which  promised  all  that  honor  could  bestow 

On  high  desert,  the  youth  was  sunmion'd  hence ! 

His  soul  required  no  furtlier  discipline. 

Pure  as  it  was,  and  capable  of  Heaven. 

Upon  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 

His  General  borne  away,  the  appointed  ball 

Reach'd  hmi.    But  not  on  that  Gallician  ground 

Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart. 

To  mingle  with  the  soil ;  the  sea  received 

His  mortal  relics, — to  a  watery  grave 

Consign 'd  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 

His  father's  house,  that  they  who  loved  him  best. 

Unconscious  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 

Which  fired  his  knell.  —  Alas !  if  it  were  known. 

When,  in  the  strife  of  nations,  dreadful  Death 

Mows  down  with  indiscriminating  sweep 

His  thousands  ten  times  told, — if  it  were  known 

What  ties  are  sever'd  then,  what  ripening  hopes 

Blasted,  what  virtues  in  their  bloom  cut  off; 

How  far  the  desolating  scourge  extends ; 

How  wide  the  misery  spreads ;  what  hearts  beneath 

Their  grief  are  broken,  or  survive  to  feel 

Always  the  irremediable  loss,  — 

Oh !  who  of  woman  born  could  bear  the  thought  ? 

Who  but  would  join  with  fervent  piety 

The  prayer  that  asketh  in  our  time  for  peace  ?  — 

Nor  in  our  time  alone ! — Enable  us, 

Father  which  art  in  heaven !  but  to  receive 

And  keep  thy  word :  thy  kingdom  then  should 

come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth ;  the  victory 
Accomplished  over  Sin  as  well  as  Death, 
And  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  fulfill'd. 


XXIV. 

FOR  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DOURO. 

Crossiico  in  unexampled  enterprise 

This  great  and  perilous  stream,  the  English  host 

Effected  here  their  landing,  on  the  day 

When  Soultfrom  Porto  with  his  troops  was  driven 
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No  sight  80  joyful  ever  had  been  seen  [sent 

From  Douro'fl  banks, —  not  when  the  mountains 

Their  generous  produce  down,  or  homeward  fleets 

Entered  from  distant  seas  their  port  desired ; 

Nor  e*er  were  shouts  of  such  glad  mariners 

So  gladly  heard,  as  then  the  cannon's  peal, 

And  short,  sharp  strokes  of  frequent  musketry, 

By  the  delivered  habitants  that  hour. 

For  they  who,  beaten  then  and  routed,  fled 

Before  victorious  England,  in  their  day 

Of  triumph,  had,  like  fiends  let  loose  from  hell, 

Fill'd  yon  devoted  city  with  all  forms 

Of  horror,  all  unutterable  crimes; 

And  vengeance  now  had  reach'd  the  inhuman  race 

Accursed.    Oh,  what  a  scene  did  Night  behold 

Within  those  rescued  walls,  when  festal  fires. 

And  torches,  blazing  through  the  bloody  streets, 

Stream'd  their  broad  light  where  horse  and  man 

in  death 
Unheeded  lay  outstretch'd !  Eyes  which  had  wept 
In  bitterness  so  long,  shed  tears  of  joy. 
And  from  the  broken  heart  thanksgiving,  mlz'd 
With  anguish,  rose  to  Heaven.    Sir  Arthur  then 
Might  feel  how  precious  in  a  righteous  cause 
Is  victory,  how  divine  the  soldier's  meed 
When  grateful  nations  bless  the  avenging  sword ! 


XXV. 

TALAVERA. 

FOB  THE   FIELD   OF    BATTLE. 

Tov  wide-extended  town,  whose  roofs,  and  towers, 

And  poplar  avenues  are  seen  fiir  off, 

In  goodly  prospect  over  scatter'd  woods 

Of  dusky  ilex,  boasts  among  its  sons 

Of  Mariana's  name,  —  he  who  hath  made 

The  splendid  story  of  his  country's  wars 

Through  all  the  European  kingdoms  known. 

Yet  in  his  ample  annals  thou  canst  find 

No  braver  battle  chnmicled,  than  here 

Was  waged,  when  Joseph,  of  the  stolen  crown, 

Against  the  hosts  of  England  and  of  Spain 

His  veteran  armies  brought.    By  veteran  chiefs 

Captain'd,  a  formidable  force  they  came. 

Full  fifty  thousand.    Victor  led  them  on, 

A  man  grown  gray  in  arms,  nor  e'er  in  aught 

Dishonored,  till  by  this  opprobrious  cause. 

He,  over  rude  Alverche's  summer  stream 

Winning  his  way,  made  first  upon  the  right 

His  hot  attack,  where  Spain's  raw  levies,  ranged 

In  double  line,  had  taken  their  strong  stand 

In  yonder  broken  ground,  by  olive  groves 

Cover'd  and  flank'd  by  Tagus.    Soon  from  thence, 

As  one  whose  practised  eye  could  apprehend 

All  vantages  in  war,  his  troops  he  drew ; 

And  on  this  hill,  the  battle's  vital  point. 

Bore  with  collected  power,  outnumbering 

The  British  ranks  twice  told.    Such  fearfal  odds 

Were  balanced  by  Sir  Arthur's  master  mind 

And  by  the  British  heart.    Twice  during  night 

The  fatal  spot  thev  storm'd,  and  twice  fell  back, 


Before  the  bayonet  driven.    Again  at  mom 
They  made  their  fiery  onset,  and  again 
Repell'd,  again  at  noon  renew'd  the  strife. 
Yet  wan  their  desperate  perseverance  vain, 
AVhere  skill  by  equal  skill  was  countervail'd, 
And  numbers  by  superior  courage  foil'd ; 
And  when  the  second  night  drew  over  them 
Its  sheltering  cope,  in  darkness  they  retired, 
At  all  points  beaten.    Long  in  the  red  page 
Of  war  shall  Talavera's  famous  name 
Stand  forth  conspicuous.  While  that  name  endures. 
Bear  in  thy  soul,  O  Spain,  the  memory 
Of  all  thou  suffered'st  from  perfidious  France, 
Of  all  that  England  in  thy  cause  achieved 


XXVI. 
FOR  THE  OESERTO  D£  BU8AC0. 

Readeb,  thou  atandest  upon  holy  ground, 
Which  Penitence  hath  chosen  for  itself. 
And  war,  disturbing  the  deep  solitude. 
Hath  left  it  doubly  sacred.    On  these  heights 
The  host  of  Portugal  and  England  stood, 
Arrayed  against  Massena,  when  the  chief, 
Proud  of  Rodrigoo  and  Almeida  won, 
Press'd  forward,  thinking  the  devoted  realm 
Full  sure  should  fall  a  prey.    He  in  his  pride 
Scom'd  the  poor  numbers  of  the  English  foe, 
And  thought  the  children  of  the  land  would  fly 
From  his  advance,  like  sheep  before  the  wolf. 
Scattering,  and  lost  in  terror.    Ill  he  knew 
The  Lusitanian  spirit !    Ill  he  knew 
The  arm,  the  heart  of  England  !    Ill  he  knew 
Her  Wellington  !    He  learnt  to  know  them  here. 
That  spirit  and  that  arm,  that  heart,  that  mind, 
Here  on  Busaco  gloriously  displayed. 
When  hence  repulsed  the  beaten  boaster  wound 
Below  his  course  circuitous,  and  left 
His  thousands  for  the  beasts  and  nvenoua  fowl. 
The  Carmelite  who  in  his  cell  recluse 
Wa«  wont  to  sit,  and  from  a  skull  receive 
Death's  silent  lesson,  wheresoe'er  he  walk, 
Henceforth  may  find  his  teachers.     He  shall  find 
The  Frenchmen's  bones  in  glen  and  grove,  on  rock 
And  height,  where'er  the  wolves  and  carrion  birds 
Have  strewn  them,  wash'd  in  torrents,  bare  and 

bleach'd 
By  sun  and  rain,  and  by  the  winds  of  heaven. 


xxvn. 

FOR  THE  LINES  OF  TORRES  VEDRAS. 

Tbbocoh  all  Iberia,  from  the  Atlantic  shores 

To  far  Pjrrene,  Wellington  hath  left 

His  trophies ;  but  no  monument  records 

To  after-time  a  more  enduring  praise, 

Than  this  which  marks  his  triumph  here  attain'd 

By  intellect,  and  patience  to  the  end 

Holding  through  good  and  ill  its  course  onign'd 
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Tlie  stamp  and  aeal  of  preatness.    Here  the  chief 
PerceiTed  in  foresight  Lisbon's  sure  defence, 
A  vantage  ground  for  all  reyerse  prepared, 
Where  Portugal  and  England  might  defy 
AH  strength  of  hostile  numbers.    Not  for  this 
Of  hostile  enterprise  did  he  abate, 
Or  gallant  purpose :  witness  the  proud  day 
Which  saw  Soult's  murderous  host  from   Porto 

driven ; 
Bear  witness,  Talavera,  made  by  him 
Famous  Ibreyer ;  and  that  later  fight 
When  from  Busaco's  solitude  the  birds, 
Then  first  affrighted  in  their  sanctuary. 
Fled  from  the  thunders  and  the  fires  of  war. 
But  when  Spain's  feeble  counsels,  in  delay 
At  erring,  as  in  action  premature. 
Had  left  him  in  the  field  without  support, 
And  Bonaparte  having  trampled  down 
The  strength  and  pride  of  Austria,  this  way  tum'd 
His  single  thought  and  undivided  power. 
Retreating  hither  the  great  General  came ; 
And  proud  Massena,  when  the  boastful  chief 
Of  plundered  Lisbon  dreamt,  here  found  himself 
Stopp'd  suddenly  in  his  presumptuous  course. 
From  Ericeyra  on  the  western  sea. 
By  Mafra's  princely  convent,  and  the  heights 
Of  Montichique,  and  Bucellas  famed 
For  generous  v'mes,  the  formidable  works 
Extending,  rested  on  the  guarded  shores 
Of  T^gus,  that  rich  river  who  received 
Into  his  ample  and  rejoicing  port 
The  harvests  and  the  wealth  of  distant  lands. 
Secure,  insulting  with  the  glad  display 
The  robber's  greedy  sight.    Five  months  the  foe 
Beheld  these  lines,  made  inexpugnable 
By  perfect  skill,  and  patriotic  feelings  here 
With  discipline  conjoined,  courageous  hands, 
True  spirits,  and  one  comprehensive  mind 
All  overseeing  and  pervading  all. 
Five  months,  tormenting  still  his  heart  with  hope. 
He  saw  his  projects  frustrated ;  the  power 
Of  the  blaspheming  tyrant  whom  he  served 
Fail  in  the  proof;  his  thousands  disappear. 
In  silent  and  inglorious  war  consumed ; 
Till  hence  retreating,  maddened  with  despite, 
Here  did  the  self-styled  Son  of  Victory  leave, 
Never  to  be  redeemed,  that  vaunted  name. 


XXVIII. 
AT  SANTAREM. 

Foi7«  months  Massena  had  his  quarters  here. 
When  by  those  lines  deterr'd  where  Wellington 
Defied  the  power  of  France,  but  loath  to  leave 
Rich  Lisbon  yet  unsaek'd,  he  kept  his  ground, 
Tdl  from  impending  famine,  and  the  force 
Arrayed  in  front,  and  that  consuming  war 
Which  still  the  faithful  nation,  day  and  night. 
And  at  all  hours,  was  waging  on  his  rear, 
He  saw  no  safety,  save  in  swift  retreat. 
Then  of  his  purpose  frustrated,  this  child 
Of  HeU~  so  fitUer  than  of  Victory  call'd— 


Gave  his  own  devilish  nature  scope,  and  let 
His  devilish  army  loose.    The  mournful  rolls 
That  chronicle  the  guilt  of  human-kind. 
Tell  not  of  aught  more  hideous  than  the  deeds 
With  which  this  monster  and  his  kindred  troops 
Tracked  their  inhuman  way  —  all  cruelties. 
All  forms  of  horror,  all  deliberate  crimes. 
Which  tongue  abhors  to  utter,  ear  to  hear. 
Let  this  memorial  bear  Massena's  name 
For  everlasting  infamy  inscribed. 


XXIX. 
AT  FUENTES  D'ONORO. 

Tkx  fountains  of  Onoro,  which  give  name 

To  this  poor  hamlet,  were  distain'd  with  blood, 

What  time  Massena,  driven  from  Portugal 

By  national  virtue  in  endurance  proved, 

And  England's  faithful  aid,  against  the  land 

Not  long  delivered,  desperately  made 

His  last  fierce  effort  here.    That  day,  bestreak'd 

With  slaughter  Coa  and  Agueda  ran. 

So  deeply  had  the  open  veins  of  war 

Purpled  their  mountain  feeders.    Strong  in  means, 

With  rest,  and  stores,  and  numbers  reenforced. 

Came  the  ferocious  enemy,  and  ween'd 

Beneath  their  formidable  cavalry 

To  trample  down  resistance.    But  there  fought 

Against  them  here,  with  Britons  side  by  side. 

The  children  of  regenerate  Portugal, 

And  their  own  crimes,  and  all-beholding  Heaven. 

Beaten,  and  hopeless  thenceforth  of  success. 

The  inhuman  Marshal,  never  to  be  named 

By  Lusitanian  lips  without  a  curse 

Of  clinging  infamy,  withdrew  and  left 

These  Fountains  famous  for  his  overthrow. 


XXX. 

AT  BARROSA. 

Though  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  have  seen 
The  British  valor  proved  triumphantly 
Upon  the  French,  in  many  a  field  far-famed, 
Tet  may  the  noble  Island  in  her  rolls 
Of  glory  write  Barrosa's  name.    For  there. 
Not  by  the  issue  of  deliberate  plans 
Consulted  well,  was  the  fierce  conflict  won, 
Nor  by  the  leader's  eye  intuitive, 
Nor  force  of  either  arm  of  war,  nor  art 
Of  skill'd  artillerist,  nor  the  discipline 
Of  troops  to  absolute  obedience  train'd } 
But  by  the  spring  and  impulse  of  the  heart. 
Brought  fairly  to  the  trial,  when  all  else 
Seem'd,  like  a  wrestler's  garment,  thrown  aside ', 
By  individual  courage  and  the  sense 
Of  honor,  their  old  country's,  and  their  own, 
There  to  be  forfeited,  or  there  upheld ;  — 
This  warm'd  the  soldier's  soul,  and  gave  his  hand 
I  The  strength  that  carries  with  it  victory. 
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More  to  enhance  their  praise,  the  day  was  fought 
Against  all  circumstance ;  a  painful  march, 
Through  twenty  hours  of  night  and  day  prolonged, 
Forespent  the  British  troops ;  and  hope  delayed 
Had  left  their  spirits  pall'd.    But  when  the  word 
Was  given  to  turn,-  and  charge,  and  win  the 

heights, 
The  welcome  order  came  to  them,  like  rain 
Upon  a  traveller  in  the  thirsty  sands. 
Bcjoicing,  up  the  ascent,  and  in  the  front 
Of  danger,  they  with  steady  step  advanced, 
And  with  the  insupportable  bayonet 
Drove  down  the  foe.    The  vanquished  Victor  saw 
And  thought  of  Talavera,  and  deplored 
His  eagle  lost.    But  England  saw,  well-pleased, 
Her  old  ascendency  that  day  sustained ; 
And  Scotland,  shouting  over  all  her  hills. 
Among  her  worthies  rank'd  another  Graham. 


XXXI. 
FOR  A  MONUMENT  AT  ALBUHERA. 

Sevkv   thousand   men   lay   bleeding    on    tliese 

heights. 
When  Beresford  in  strenuous  conflict  strove 
Against  a  foe  whom  all  the  accidents 
Of  battle  favored,  and  who  knew  full  well 
To  seize  all  offers  that  occasion  gave. 
Wounded    or  dead,  seven  thousand  here  were 

stretch'd. 
And  on  the  plain  around  a  myriad  more, 
Spaniard,  and  Briton,  and  true  Portuguese, 
Alike  approved  that  day ;  and  in  the  cause 
Of  France,  with  her  flagitious  sons  compelled, 
Pole  and  Italian,  German,  Hollander, 
Men  of  all  climes  and  countries,  hither  brought, 
Doing  and  suffering  for  the  work  of  war. 
This  point,  by  her  superior  cavalry, 
France  from  the  Spaniard  won,  the  elements 
Aiding  her  powerful  efforts;  here  awhile 
She  seemed  to  rule  the  conflict ',  and  from  hence 
The  British  and  the  Lusitanian  arm 
Dislodged  with  irresistible  assault 
The  enemy,  even  when  he  deem'd  the  day 
Was  written  for  his  own.     But  not  for  Soult, 
But  not  for  France  was  that  day  in  the  rolls 
Of  war  to  be  inscribed  by  Victory^s  hand. 
Not  for  the  inhuman  chief,  and  cause  unjust ; 
She  wrote  for  after-times,  in  blood,  the  names 
Of  Spain  and  England,  Blake  and  Beresford. 


XXXII. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 

MTERS. 

SpAwiJkRD  or  Portuguese  !  tread  reverently 
Upon  a  soldier's  grave ',  no  common  heart 
Lies  mingled  with  the  clod  beneath  thy  feet. 
To  honors  and  to  ample  wealth  was  Myers 


In  England  bom ;  but  leaving  friends  beloved. 

And  all  allurements  of  that  happy  land, 

His  ardent  spirit  to  the  field  of  War 

Impell'd  him.    Fair  was  his  career.    He  ftteed 

The  perils  of  that  memorable  day, 

When  through  the  iron  shower  and  fiery  storm 

Of  death,  the  dauntless  host  of  Britain  made 

Their  landing  at  Aboukir ;  then  not  leas 

Illustrated,  than  when  great  Nelson's  hand, 

As  if  insulted  Heaven,  with  its  own  wrath, 

Had  arm'd  him,  smote  the  miscreant  Frenchmen's 

fleet. 
And  with  its  wreck  wide-floating  many  a  league, 
Strew'd  the  rejoicing  shores.    What  then  his  youth 
Held  fortli  of  promise,  amply  was  confirmed 
When  Wellesley,  upon  Talavera's  plain. 
On  the  mock  monarch  won  his  coronet : 
There,  when  the  trophies  of  the  field  were  reap'd, 
Was  he  for  gallant  bearing  eminent 
When  all  did  bravely.    But  his  valor's  oib 
Shone  brightest  at  its  setting.    On  the  field 
Of  Albuhera  he  the  fusileera 
Led  to  regain  the  heights,  and  promised  them 
A  glorious  day ;  a  glorious  day  was  given ; 
The  heights  were  gained,  the  victory  was  adiieved. 
And    Myers  received  from  death  his  deathless 

crown. 
Here  to  Valverde  was  he  borne,  and  here 
His  faithful  men,  amid  this  olive  grove, 
The  olive  emblem  here  of  endless  peace, 
Laid  him  to  rest.    Spaniard  or  Portuguese, 
In  your  good  cause  the  British  soldier  fell ; 
Tread  reverently  upon  his  honor'd  graw. 


XXXIIl. 

EPITAPH. 

Steep  is  the  soldier's  path ;  nor  are  the  heights 

Of  glory  to  be  won  without  long  toil 

And  arduous  efforts  of  enduring  hope, 

Save  when  Death  takes  the  aspirant  by  the  hand. 

And,  cutting  short  the  work  of  yean,  at  onoe 

Lifts  him  to  that  conspicuous  eminence. 

Such  fate  was  mine.— The  standard  of  the  Boffii 

I  bore  at  Albuhera,  on  that  day 

When,  covered  by  a  shower,  and  fatally 

For  friends  misdeem'd,  the  Polish  lancets  fell 

Upon  our  rear.    Surrounding  me,  they  claimed 

My  precious  charge.  —  *'Not  but  with  life!"  1 

cried, 
And  life  was  given  for  immortality. 
The  flag  which  to  my  heart  I  held,  when  wet 
With  that  heart's  blood,  was  soon  victoriously 
Regain*d  on  that  great  day.    In  former  times, 
Marlborough  beheld  it  borne  at  Ramilies ; 
For  Brunswick  and  for  liberty  it  waved 
Triumphant  at  Culloden ;  and  hath  seen 
The  lilies  on  the  Caribbean  shores 
Abased  before  it.    Then,  too,  in  the  front 
Of  battle  did  it  flap  exultingly. 
When  Douro,  with  its  wide  stream  interposed, 
Saved  not  the  French  invaders  from  attack, 


DboomfiluKeY  and  ignominious  rout. 
M  J  name  is  Thomas :  undisgraced  hsTe  I 
Transmitted  it.    He  who  in  days  to  come 
May  bear  the  honored  banner  to  the  field, 
Will  think  of  Albuhera,  and  of  me. 


XXXIV. 

FOR  THE  WALLS  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

Hxas  Ciaufwd  fell,  rictcMnous,  in  the  breach. 

Leading  his  countrymen  in  that  assault 

Which  won  from  haughty  France  these  rescued 

walls; 
And  here  eniomb'd,  far  from  his  native  land 
And  kindred  dust,  his  honor'd  relics  rest. 
Well  was  he  versed  in  war,  in  the  Orient  train*d 
Beneath  Comwallis ;  then,  for  many  a  year, 
Following  through  arduous  and  ill-fated  fields 
The  Austrian  bannera;  on  the  sea-like  shores 
Of  Plata  next,  still  by  malignant  stars 
Porroed;  and  in  that  miserable  retreat. 
For  which  Conana  witnessed  on  her  hiUs 
The  pledge  of  vengeance  given.    At  length  he 

saw, 
Long  woo*d  and  well-deserved,  the  brighter  face 
Of  Fortune,  upon  Goa's  banks  vouchsafed, 
JSefoie  Almeida,  when  Massena  found 
The  fouxibki  vantage  of  his  numbers  foil'd, 
Befine  the  Brilon,  and  the  Portugal, 
There  vindicating  first  his  old  renown. 
And  Cranfurd's  mind  that  day  presiding  there. 
Again  was  her  auspicious  countenance 
Upon  BoMco's  holy  heights  revealed ; 
And  when  by  Torres  Vedras,  Wellington, 
Wisely  secure,  defied  the  boastful  French, 
With  all  their  power;  and  when  Onoro*s  springs 
Beheld  that  execrable  enemy 
Again  chastised  beneath  the  avenging  arm. 
Too  early  here  his  honorable  course 
He  ck»ed,  and  won  his  noble  sepulchre. 
Where  should  the  soldier  rest  so  worthily 
As  where  he  fell .'    Be  thou  his  monument, 
O  City  of  Rodrigo,  yea,  be  thou. 
To  latest  time,  his  trophy  and  his  tomb ! 
Sultans,  or  Pharaohs  of  the  elder  world, 
lie  not  in  Mosque  or  Pyramid  enshrined 
Thus  gloriously,  nor  in  so  proud  a  grave. 


XXXV. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL 

MACKINNON. 

Bos  of  an  old  and  honorable  home, 
Henfy  Matkinnon  firom  the  Hebiides 


Drew  his  descent,  but  upon  English  ground 
An  English  mother  bore  him.    Dauphiny 
Beheld  the  blossom  of  his  opening  years ; 
For  hoping  in  tliat  genial  clime  to  save 
A  child  of  feebler  frame,  his  parents  there 
Awhile  their  sojourn  fix'd :  and  thus  it  chanced 
That  in  that  generous  season,  when  the  heart 
Yet  from  the  world  is  pure  and  undefiled, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  his  friend. 
The  adventurous  Corsican,  like  Henry,  then 
Young,  and  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  France, 
Their  frequent  and  their  fiivor'd  guest  became, 
Finding  a  cheerful  welcome  at  all  hours. 
Kindness,  esteem,  and  in  the  English  youth 
Quick  syn^thy  of  apprehensive  mind 
And  lofty  thought  heroic.    On  the  way 
Of  life  they  parted,  not  to  meet  again. 
Each  follow'd  war,  but,  oh !  how  difierently 
Did  the  two  spirits,  which  till  now  had  grown 
Like  two  fair  plants,  it  seem'd,  of  kindred  seed. 
Develop  in  that  awful  element ! 
For  never  had  benignant  nature  shower'd 
More  bounteously  than  on  Mackinnon's  head 
Her  choicest  gifts.    Form,  features,  intellect. 
Were  such  as  might  at  once  command  and  win 
All  hearts.    In  all  relationships  approved. 
Son,  brother,  husband,  father,  friend,  his  life 
Was  beautiful ;  and  when  in  tented  fields. 
Such  as  the  soldier  should  be,  in  the  sight 
Of  Grod  and  man,  was  he.    Poor  praise  it  were 
To  speak  his  worth  evinced  upon  the  banks 
Of  Douro,  Talavera's  trophied  plain, 
Busaco's  summit,  and  what  other  days, 
Many  and  glorious  all,  illustrated 
His  bright  career.    Worthier  of  him  to  say 
That  in  the  midst  of  camps  his  manly  breast 
Retain'd  its  youthful  virtue ;  that  he  walk*d 
Through  blood  and  «vil  uncontaminate. 
And  that  the  stern  necessity  of  war 
But  nurtured  with  its  painftil  discipline 
Thoughtful  compassion  in  that  gentle  soul, 
And  feelings  such  as  man  should  cherish  still 
For  all  of  woman  bom.    He  met  his  death 
When  at  Rodrigo  on  the  breach  he  stood 
Triumphant;  to  a  soldier's  wish  it  came 
Instant,  and  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Mothers  and  maids  of  Portugal,  oh  bring 
Your  garlands  here,  and  strew  his  grave  with 

flowers ; 
And  lead  the  children  to  his  monument. 
Gray-headed  sires,  for  it  is  holy  ground  ! 
For  tenderness  and  valor  in  his  heart. 
As  in  your  own  Nunalnrea,  had  made 
Their  habitation ;  for  a  dearer  life 
Never  in  battle  hath  been  offered  up. 
Since  in  like  cause,  and  in  unhappy  day. 
By  Zutphen's  walls  the  peerless  Sydney  fell. 
'Tis  sud  that  Bonaparte,  when  he  heard 
How  thus  among  the  multitude,  whose  blood 
Cries  out  to  Heaven  upon  his  guilty  head. 
His  early  friend  had  fallen,  was  touch*d  with  grief. 
If  aught  it  may  avail  him,  be  that  thought. 
That  brief  recurrence  of  humanity 
In  his  hard  heart,  remember*d  in  his  hour 


XXXVl. 

FOR  THE  AFFAIR  AT   ARROYO   MOU- 

NOS. 

He  who  may  chronicle  Spain's  ardaons  vtz'de 
Against  the  Intruder,  hath  to  speak  of  fields 
Profuselier  fed  with  blood,  and  victories 
Borne  wider  on  the  wings  of  glad  report; 
Yetshall  this  town,  which  from  the  mill-stream  takes 
Its  humble  name,  be  storied  as  the  spot 
Where  the  vain  Frenchman,  insolent  too  long 
Of  power  and  of  success,  first  saw  the  strength 
Of  England  in  prompt  enterprise  essayed. 
And  felt  his  fortunes  ebb,  from  th«it  day  forth 
Swept  back  upon  the  refluent  tide  of  war. 
Girard  lay  here,  who  late  from  Caceres, 
Far  as  his  active  cavalry  could  scour, 
Had  pillaged  and  oppress'd  the  country  round ', 
The  Spaniard  and  the  Portuguese  he  scom'd, 
And  deem*d  the  British  soldiers  all  too  slow 
To  seize  occasion,  unalert  in  war. 
And  therefore  brave  in  vain.    In  such  belief 
Secure  at  night  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 
Nor  dreamt  that  these  disparaged  enemies 
With  drum  and  trumpet  should  in  martial  charge 
Sound  his  reveille.    All  day  their  march  severe 
They  held  through  wind  and  drenching  rain ;  all 
The  autumnal  tempest  unabating  raged,       [night 
While  in  their  comfortless  and  open  camp 
They  cheer'd  themselves  with  patient  hope :  the 

storm 
Was  their  ally,  and  moving  in  the  mist, 
When  morning  open'd,  on  the  astonish'd  foe 
They  burst.     Soon  routed  horse  and  foot,  the 

French, 
On  all  sides  scattering,  fled,  on  every  side 
Beset,  and  every  where  pursued,  with  loss 
Of  half  their  numbers  captured,  their  whole  stores. 
And  all  their  gathered  plunder.    'Twas  a  day 
Of  surest  omen,  such  as  fiU'd  with  joy 
True  English  hearts.     No  happier  peals  have  e'er 
Been  roU'd  abroad  from  town  and  village  tower 
Than  gladden'd  then  with  their  exultant  sound 
Salopian  vales ;  and  flowing  cups  were  brimm'd 
All  round  the  Wrekin  to  Sir  Rowland's  name. 


XXXVII. 

WRITTEN  IN  AN  UNPUBLISHED  VOL- 
UME  OF  LETTERS  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PAPERS,  BY  BAKRt  CHARLES 
ROBERTS. 

Not  often  hath  the  cold,  insensate  earth 
Closed  over  such  fair  hopes,  as  when  the  grave 
Received  young  Banc's  perishable  part; 
Nor  death  destroyed  so  sweet  a  dream  of  life. 
Nature,  who  sometimes  lavisheth  her  gifts 
With  fktal  bounty,  had  conferred  on  him 
Even  such  endowments  as  parental  love 


Might  in  its  wisest  prayer  have  ask'd  of  Heaven , 

An  intellect  that,  choosing  for  itself 

The  better  part,  went  forth  into  the  fields 

Of  knowledge,  and  with  never-sated  thirst 

Drank  of  the  living  springs ;  a  judgment  calm 

And  clear ;  a  heart  aflfectionate ;  a  soul 

Within  whose  quiet  sphere  no  vanities 

Or  low  desires  had  place.    Nor  were  the  seeds 

Of  excellence  thus  largely  given,  and  left 

To  struggle  with  impediment  of  clime 

Austere,  or  niggard  soil ;  all  circumstance 

Of  happy  fortune  was  to  him  vouchsafed ; 

His  way  of  life  was  as  through  garden- vralks 

Wherein  no  thorns  are  seen,  save  such  as  grow, 

Types  of  our  human  state,  with  fruits  and  flowen. 

In  all  things  favored  thus  auspiciously. 

But  in  his  father  most.    An  intercourse 

So  beautiful  no  former  record  shows 

In  such  relationship  displayed,  where  through 

Familiar  friendship's  perfect  confidence, 

The  father's  ever-watchful  tenderness 

Meets  ever  in  the  son's  entire  respect 

Its  due  return  devout,  and  playful  love 

Mingles  with  every  thing,  and  sheds  o'er  all 

A  sunshine  of  its  own.    Should  we  then  say 

The  parents  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 

This  deep  delight,  the  deepest,  purest  joy        [saw 

Which  Heaven  hath  here  assign 'd  us,  when  they 

Their  child  of  hope,  just  in  the  May  of  life. 

Beneath  a  slow  and  cankering  malady, 

With  irremediable  decay  consumed, 

Sink  to  the  untimely  grave  ?    Oh,  think  not  thus ! 

Nor  deem  that  such  long  anguish,  and  the  grief 

Which  in  the  inmost  soul  doth  strike  its  roots 

There  to  abide  through  time,  can  overweigh 

The  blessings  which  have  been,  and  yet  shall  be  * 

Think  not  that  He  in  whom  we  live,  doth  mock 

Our  dearest  aspirations  !     Think  not  love, 

Genius,  and  virtue  should  inhere  alone 

In  mere  mortality,  and  Earth  put  out 

The  sparks  which  are  of  Heaven !    We  are  not  left 

In  darkness,  nor  devoid  of  hope.    The  Light 

Of  Faith  hath  risen  to  us :  the  vanquish'd  Grave 

To  us  the  great  consolatory  truth 

Proclaim'd  that  He  who  wounds  will  heal;  and 

Death 
Opening  the  gates  of  Immortality, 
The  spirits  whom  it  hath  dissevered  here, 
In  everlasting  union  reunite. 

Keswick,  1814. 


XXXVIII. 

EPITAPH. 

TiMK  and  the  world,  whose  magnitude  and  weight 
Bear  on  us  in  this  Now,  and  hold  us  here 
To  earth  enthrall'd, — what  are  they  in  the  Past? 
And  in  the  prospect  of  the  immortal  Soul 
How  poor  a  speck !  Not  here  her  resttng-plaoe, 
Her  portion  is  not  here ;  and  happiest  they 
Who,  gathering  early  all  that  Earth  can  giv«, 
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Shake  off*  its  mortal  coU,  and  speed  for  Ueayen. 
Such  fiite  had  he  whose  relics  moulder  here. 
Few  were  his  yean,  bat  yet  enough  to  teach 
Love,  duty,  generous  feelings,  high  desires, 
Faith,  hope,  devoiion :  and  what  more  could  length 
Of  days  hare  brought  him  ?    What,  but  vanity, 
Joys  &ailer  even  than  health  or  human  life ; 
Temptation,  sin  and  sorrow,  both  too  sure, 
Erils  that  wound,  and  cares  that  fret  the  heart. 
Repine  not,  therefore,  ye  who  love  the  dead. 


XXXIX. 
EPITAPH. 

Sons  there  will  be  to  whom,  as  here  they  read. 
While  yet  these  lines  are  from  the  chisel  sharp, 
The  name  of  Clement  Francis,  will  recall 
His  countenance  benign;  and  some  who  knew 
What   stores  of  knowledge  and    what  humble 

tiioughts. 
What  wise  desires,  what  cheerful  piety, 
In  happy  union  formed  the  character 
Which  CsithfViUy  impressed  his  aspect  meek. 
And  others  too  there  are,  who  in  their  hearts 
Wdl  bear  the  memory  of  his  worth  enshrined, 
For  tender  and  for  reverential  thoughts, 
When  grief  hath  had  its  course,  a  life-long  theme. 
A  little  while,  and  these,  who  to  the  truth 
Of  this  pooc  tributary  strain  could  bear 
Their  witness,  will  themselves  have  past  away, 
And  thb  cold  marble  monument  preeent 
Words  which  can  then  within  no  living  mind 
Create  the  ideal  form  they  once  evoked ; 
This,  then,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  dead. 
So  be  it    Only  that  which  was  of  earth 
Hath  perished ;  only  that  which  was  infirm, 
Mortal,  oomiptibie,  and  brought  with  it 
Hie  seed  connate  of  death.    A  place  in  Time 
If  given  OS,  only  that  we  may  prepare 
Our  portion  far  Eternity  :  the  Soul 
Foasesseth  there  what  treasures  for  itself. 
Wise  to  salvation,  it  laid  up  in  Heaven. 
O  Bfan,  take  thou  this  lenon  from  the  Grave ! 
There  too  all  true  affections  shall  revive. 
To  &de  no  more ;  all  losses  be  restored, 
AU  grie&  be  heal'd,  aU  holy  hopes  fulfill^. 


INSCRIPTIONS    FOR    THB    CALEDO- 
NIAN  CANAL. 


XL. 

1.    AT  CLACHNACHARRY. 

AvawasT  the  island  here,  from  sea  to  sea, 
Betwiecn  these  mountain  barriers,  the  Great  Glen 
Of  SooUand  ofien  to  the  traveller. 


Through  wilds  impervious  else,  an  easy  path. 

Along  the  shore  of  rivers  and  of  lakes, 

In  line  continuous,  whence  the  waters  flow 

Dividing  east  and  west.    Thus  had  they  held 

For  untold  centuries  their  perpetual  course 

Unprofited,  till  in  the  Georgian  age 

This  mighty  work  was  plann'd,  which  should  unite 

The  lakes,  control  the  innavigable  streams, 

And  through  the  bowels  of  the  land  deduce 

A  way,  where  vessels  which  must  else  have  braved 

The  formidable  Cape,  and  have  essayed 

The  perils  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea, 

Might  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  deep 

Pass  and  repass  at  will.    So  when  the  storm 

Careers  abroad,  may  they  securely  here, 

Through  birchen  groves,  green  fields,  and  pastoral 

hills. 
Pursue  their  voyage  home.    Humanity 
May  boast  this  proud  expenditure,  begun 
By  Britain  in  a  time  of  arduous  war; 
Through  all  the  efforts  and  emergencies 
Of  that  long  strife  continued,  and  achieved 
Afier  her  triumph,  even  at  the  time 
When  national  burdens  bearing  on  the  state 
Were  felt  with  heaviest  pressure.    Such  expense 
Is  best  economy.    In  growing  wealth. 
Comfort,  and  spreading  industry,  behold 
The  fruits  immediate !    And,  in  days  to  come, 
Fitly  shall  this  great  British  work  be  named 
With  whatsoe'er  of  most  magnificence 
For  public  use,  Rome  in  her  plenitude 
Of  power  efiected,  or  all-glorious  Greece, 
Or  Egypt,  mother-land  of  all  the  arts. 


XLI. 

2,    AT  FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

Thou  who  hast  reach 'd  this  level  where  the  glede, 
Wheeling  between  the  mountains  in  mild  air. 
Eastward  or  westward,  as  his  gyre  inclines. 
Descries  the  German  or  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
Pause  here ',  and,  as  thou  seest  the  ship  pursue 
Her  easy  way  serene,  call  thou  to  mind 
By  what  exertions  of  victorious  art 
llie  way  was  open'd.    Fourteen  times  upheaved. 
The  vessel  hath  ascended,  since  she  changed 
The  salt  sea  water  for  the  highland  lymph; 
As  oft  in  imperceptible  descent 
Must,  step  by  step,  be  lowered,  before  she  woo 
The  ocean  breeze  again.    Thou  hast  beheld 
What  basins,  most  capacious  of  their  kind, 
Enclose  her,  while  the  obedient  element 
Lifts  or  depones  its  burden.    Thou  hast  seen 
The  torrent,  hurrying  from  its  native  hills. 
Pass  underneath  the  broad  canal  inhumed. 
Then  issue  harmless  thence ;  the  rivulet, 
Admitted  by  its  intake  peaceably. 
Forthwith  by  gentle  overfall  discharged : 
And  haply  too  thou  hast  observed  the  herds 
Frequent  their  vaulted  path,  unconscious  they 
That  the  wide  waters  on  the  long,  low  arch 
Above  them  lie  sustained.    What  other  works 
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Science,  audacious  in  emprise,  hath  wrought, 

Meet  not  the  eye,  but  well  may  fill  the  mind. 

Not  from  the  bowels  of  the  land  alone. 

From  lake  and  stream  hath  their  diluvial  wreck 

Been  scoop'd  to  form  this  navigable  way ; 

Huge  rivers  were  controU'd,  or  from  their  course 

Shoulder'd  aside ;  and  at  the  eastern  mouth, 

Where  the  salt  ooze  denied  a  resting-place, 

There  were  the  deep  foundations  laid,  by  weight 

On  weight  immersed,  and  pile  on  piledown-driven, 

Till  steadfast  as  the  everlasting  rocks 

The  massive  outwork  stands.    Contemplate  now 

What  days  and  nights  of  thought,  what  years  of  toil, 

What  inexhaustive  springs  of  public  wealth 

The  vast  design  required ;  the  immediate  good. 

The  future  benefit  progressive  still; 

And  thou  wilt  pay  thy  tribute  of  due  praise 

To  those  whose  counsels,  whose  decrees,  whose 

care. 
For  afler  ages  formed  the  generous  work. 


XLII. 
3.   AT  BANAVIE. 

Whsrx  these  capaoions  basins,  by  the  laws 

Of  the  subjacent  element  receive 

The  ship,  descending  or  upraised,  eight  times, 

From  stage  to  stage  with  unfelt  agency 

Translated ;  fitliest  may  the  marble  here 

Record  the  Architect's  immortal  name. 

Telford  it  was,  by  whose  presiding  mind 

The  whole  great  work  was  plann*d  and  perfected ; 

Telford,  who  o'er  the  vale  of  Cambrian  Dee, 

Aloft  in  air,  at  giddy  height  upborne. 

Carried  his  navigable  road,  and  hung 

High  o'er  MenaT's  straits  the  bending  bridge ; 

Structures  of  more  ambitious  enterprise 

Than  minstrels  in  the  age  of  old  romance 

To  their  own  Merlin's  magic  lore  ascribed. 

Nor  hath  he  for  his  native  land  perform'd 

Less  in  this  proud  design ;  and  where  his  piers 

Around  her  coast  from  many  a  fisher's  creek 

Unshelter'd  else,  and  many  an  ample  port, 

Repel  the  assailing  storm ;  and  where  his  roads 

In  beautiful  and  sinuous  line  far  seen. 

Wind  with  the  vale,  and  win  the  long  ascent. 

Now  o'er  the  deep  morass  sustain'd,  and  now 

Across  ravine,  or  glen,  or  estuary. 

Opening  a  pSMage  through  the  wilda  subdued. 


xun. 

EPITAPH  IN  BUTLEIGH  CHURCH. 

Divided  far  by  death  were  they,  whose  names 
In  honor  here  united,  as  in  birUi, 
This  monumental  verse  records.    They  drew 
In  Donet's  healthy  vales  their  natal  breath. 
And  from  these  shores  beheld  the  ocean  first, 
Whereon,  in  early  youth,  with  one  accord 


They  chose  their  way  of  fortune ;  to  that  coume 

By  Hood  and  Bridport's  bright  example  drawn, 

Their  kinsmen,  children  of  this  place,  and  sons 

Of  one,  who  in  his  faithful  ministry 

Inculcated  within  these  hallowed  walls 

The  truths  in  mercy  to  mankind  reveal'd. 

Worthy  were  these  tJtaee  brethren  each  to  add 

New  honors  to  the  already  honor 'd  name; 

But  Arthur,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 

Perish 'd  amid  the  Caribbean  sea, 

When  the  Pomona,  by  a  hurricane 

Whirl'd,  riven  and  overwhelmed,  with  all  her  crew 

Into  the  deep  went  down.    A  longer  date 

To  Alexander  was  aasign'd,  for  hope, 

For  fair  ambition,  and  for  fond  regret, 

Alas,  how  short !  for  duty,  for  desert. 

Sufficing ;  and,  while  Time  preserves  the  roll 

Of  Britain's  naval  feats,  for  good  report. 

A  boy,  with  Cook  he  rounded  the  great  globe ; 

A  youth,  in  many  a  celebrated  fight 

With  Rodney  had  his  part ;  and  having  reached 

Life's  middle  stage,  engaging  ship  to  sbtp, 

When  the  French  Hercules,  a  gallant  foe, 

Struck  to  the  British  Mars  his  three-striped  flag, 

He  fell,  in  the  moment  of  his  victory. 

Here  his  remains  in  sure  and  certaiin  hope 

Are  laid,  until  the  hour  when  Earth  and  Sea 

Shall  render  up  their  dead.    One  brother  yet 

Survived,  with  Keppel  and  witli  Rodney  trajn*d 

In  battles,  with  the  Lord  of  Nile  approved, 

Ere  in  command  he  worthily  upheld 

Old  England's  high  prerogative.    In  the  east. 

The  west,  the  Baltic  and  the  Midland  seas. 

Tea,  wheresoever  hostile  fleets  have  plough'd 

The  ensanguined  deep,  his  thunders  have  been 

heard. 
His  flag  in  brave  defiance  hath  been  seen  ; 
And  bravest  enemies  at  Sir  Samuel's  name 
Felt  fatal  presage,  in  their  inmost  heart, 
Of  unavertible  defeat  foredoom'd. 
Thus  in  the  path  of  glory  he  rode  on, 
Victorious  alway,  adding  praise  to  praise ; 
Till  full  of  honors,  not  of  years,  beneath 
The  venom  of  the  infected  clime  he  sunk, 
On  Coromandel's  coast,  completing  there 
His  service,  only  when  his  life  was  spent. 

To  the  three  brethren,  Alexander's  son, 
(Sole  scion  he  in  whom  their  line  survired,) 
With  English  feeling,  and  the  deeper  sense 
Of  filial  duty,  consecrates  this  tomli. 

1827. 


XLIV. 

EPITAPH. 

To  Butler's  venerable  memory. 

By  private  giatltude  lor  public  worth, 

This  monument  is  raised,  here  where  twelve  years 

Meekly  the  blameless  Prelate  exercised 

His  pastoral  charge ;  and  whither,  though  removed 

A  little  while  to  Durham's  wider  See, 
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Hm  morta]  relics  were  conveyed  to  rest. 
Bom  in  dissent,  and  in  the  school  of  schism 
Bred,  be  withstood  the  withering  influence 
Of  that  anwholesome  nurture.    To  the  Church, 
In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clear, 
A  conTcrt,  in  sincerity  of  heart 
Seeking  the  truth,  deliberately  convinced, 
And  finding  there  the  truth  he  sought,  he  came. 
In  honor  must  his  high  desert  be  held 
While  there  is  any  virtue,  any  praise ; 
For  he  it  was  whose  gided  intellect 
First  apprehended,  and  developed  first 
The  analogy  connate,  which  in  its  course 
And  constitution  Nature  manifests 
To  the  Creator's  word  and  will  divine  ; 
And  in  the  depth  of  that  great  argimient 
trying  his  firm  foundation,  built  thereon 
Proofii  never  to  be  shaken  of  the  truths 
Reveal'd  &om  Heaven  in  mercy  to  mankind ; 
Allying  thus  Philosophy  with  Faith, 
And  finding  in  things  seen  and  known  the  type 
And  e^dence  of  those  within  the  veil. 


XLV. 

DEDICATION   OF  THE  AUTHOR's  COLLOQUIES 

OK  THE    PROGRESS   AND   PROSPECTS 

OF   SOCIETY. 


TO  THE 


MEMORY  OP  THE  REV.  HERBERT  HILL, 

Formeily  Studant  of  Chrut  Chnreh,  Oxford;  ■nceenirely 
Ckiqilftia  to  the  British  Faetorlei  at  Porto  aod  at  Litboa } 
aad  lat«  Rector  of  Streatbam ;  who  waa  released  from  this 
lift,  Sept.  19, 1839,  in  tho  SOth  year  of  bia  ago. 

Not  apon  marble  or  sepulchral  brass 
Have  I  the  record  of  thj  worth  inscribed, 
Dear  Unele !  nor  from  Chantrey's  chisel  ask*d 
A  monumental  statue,  which  might  wear 
Throof  h  many  an  age  thy  venerable  form. 
Snch  tribute,  were  I  rich  in  this  world's  wealth, 
Shoold  rightfnlly  be  rendered,  in  discharge 
Of  grateful  dnty ,  to  the  world  evinced 
When  testifying  so  by  outward  sign 
Its  deep  and  inmost  sense.    But  what  I  can 
Is  rendered  ptously,  prefixing  here 
Thy  perfect  lineaments,  two  centuries 
Before  thy  birth  by  Holbein's  happy  hand 
Prefigured  thus.    It  is  the  portraiture 
Of  Moire,  the  mild,  the  learned,  and  the  good; 
Traced  in  that  better  stage  of  human  life. 
When  vain  imaginations,  troublous  thoughts, 
And  hopes  and  fears  have  had  their  course,  and  left 
The  inteUeet  composed,  the  heart  at  rest, 
Not  yet  decay  haUi  touch*d  our  mortal  frame. 
Snch  was  the  man  whom  Henry,  of  desert 
Appieciant  alway,  chose  for  highest  trust ; 
Wbflon  England  in  that  eminence  approved ; 
Whom  Europe  honored,  and  Erasmus  loved. 
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Such  was  he  ere  heart-hardening  bigotry 
Obscured  his  spirit,  made  him  with  himself 
Discordant,  and  contracting  then  his  brow. 
With  sour  defeature  marr'd  liis  countenance. 
What  he  was,  in  his  best  and  happiest  time. 
Even  such  wert  thou,  dear  Uncle !  such  thy  look 
Benign  and  thoughtful ;  such  thy  placid  mien  ; 
Thine  eye  serene,  significant,  and  strong, 
Bright  in  its  quietness,  yet  brightening  oft 
With  quick  emotion  of  benevolence. 
Or  flash  of  active  fancy,  and  that  mirth 
Which  aye  with  sober  wisdom  well  accords. 
Nor  ever  did  true  Nature,  with  more  nice 
Exactitude,  fit  to  the  inner  man 
The  fleshly  mould,  than  when  she  stamp*d  on  thme 
Her  best  credentids,  and  bestow'd  on  thee 
An  aspect,  to  whose  sure  benignity 
Beasts  with  instinctive  confidence  could  trust, 
Which  at  a  glance  obtain'd  respect  from  men. 
And  won  at  once  good  will  from  all  the  good. 

Such  as  in  semblance,  such  in  word  and  deed 
Lisbon  beheld  him,  when  for  many  a  year 
The  even  tenor  of  his  spotless  life 
Adorn'd  the  English  Church,  —  her  minister. 
In  that  stronghold  of  Rome's  Idolatry, 
To  God  and  man  approved.    What  Englishman, 
Who  in  those  peaceful  days  of  Portugal 
Resorted  thither,  curious  to  observe 
Her  cities,  and  the  works  and  ways  of  men. 
But  sought  him,  and  from  his  abundant  stores 
Of  knowledge  profited?    What  stricken  one. 
Sent  thither  to  protract  a  living  death. 
Forlorn  perhaps,  and  friendless  else,  but  found 
A  friend  in  him  ?    What  mourners,  —  who  had  seen 
The  object  of  their  agonizing  hopes 
In  that  sad  cypress  ground  deposited. 
Wherein  so  many  a  flower  of  British  growth, 
Untimely  faded  and  cut  down,  is  laid. 
In  foreign  earth  compress'd,  —  but  bore  away 
A  lifi»-long  sense  of  his  compassionate  care, 
His  Christian  goodness  ?    Faithful  shepherd  he, 
And  vigilant  against  the  wolves,  who,  there, 
If  entrance  might  be  won,  would  straight  beset 
The  djring  stranger,  and  with  merciless  zeal 
Bay  the  death-bed.    In  every  family 
Throughout  his  fold  was  he  the  welcome  guest, 
Alike  to  every  generation  dear. 
The  children's  favorite, and  the  grandsire's  friend, 
Tried,  trusted  and  beloved.    So  liberal,  too. 
In  secret  alms,  even  to  his  utmost  means. 
That  they  who  served  him,  and  who  saw  in  part 
The  channels  where  his  constant  bounty  ran, 
Maugre  their  own  uncharitable  faith. 
Believed  him,  for  his  works,  secure  of  Heaven. 
It  would  have  been  a  grief  for  me  to  think 
The  features,  which  so  perfectly  express'd 
That  excellent  mind,  should  irretrievably 
From  earth  have  past  away,  existing  now 
Only  in  some  few  faithful  memories 
Insoul'd,  and  not  by  any  limner's  skill 
To  be  imbodied  thence.    A  blessing  then 
On  him,  in  whose  prophetic  counterfeit 
Preserved,  the  children  now,  who  were  the  crown 
Of  his  old  age,  may  see  their  father's  face, 
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Here  to  the  very  life  portray *d,  as  when 
Spain's  mountain  passes,  and  her  ilex  woods, 
And  fragant  wildernesses,  side  by  side, 
With  him  1  traversed,  in  my  morn  of  youth, 
And  gathered  knowledge  from  his  full  discourse. 
Often,  in  former  years,  I  pointed  out, 
Well-pleased,  the  casual  portrait,  which  so  well 
Assorted  in  all  points  ;  and  haply  since, 
While  lingering  o'er  this  meditative  work. 
Sometimes  that  likeness,  not  unconsciously. 
Hath  tinged  the  strain ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake 
Of  this  resemblance,  are  these  volumes  now 
Thus  to  his  memory  properly  inscribed. 

O  friend !  O  more  than  father !  whom  I  found 

Forbearing  alway,  alway  kind ;  to  whom 

No  gratitude  can  speak  the  debt  I  owe ; 

Far  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  advanced 

Are  they  who  knew  thee  when  we  drew  the  breath 

Of  that  delicious  clime  !     The  most  are  gone ; 

And  whoso  yet  survive  of  those  who  then 

Were  in  their  summer  season,  on  the  tree 

Of  life  hang  here  and  there  like  wintry  leaves, 

Wliich  the  first  breeze  will  from  the  bough  bring 

down. 
1,  too,  am  in  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  yet  (no  wish  is  nearer  to  my  heart) 
One  arduous  labor  more,  as  unto  thee 
In  duty  bound,  full  fain  would  I  complete, 
(So  Heaven  permit,)  recording  faithfully 
The  heroic  rise,  the  glories,  the  decline. 
Of  that  fallen  country,  dear  to  us,  wherein 
The  better  portion  of  thy  days  was  past ; 
And  where,  in  fruitful  intercourse  with  thee, 
My  intellectual  life  received  betimes 
The  bias  it  hath  kept.    Poor  Portugal, 
In  us  thou  harboredst  no  ungrateful  guests ! 
We  loved  thee  well ;  Mother  magnanimous 
Of  mighty  intellects  and  faithful  hearts,  — 
For  such  in  other  times  thou  wert,  nor  yet 
To  be  despaired  of,  for  not  yet,  methinks. 
Degenerate  wholly,  —  yes,  we  loved  thee  well ! 
And  in  thy  moving  story,  (so  but  life 
Be  given  me  to  mature  the  gathered  store 
Of  thirty  years,)  poet  and  politic, 
And  Christian  sage,  (only  philosopher 
Who  from  the  Well  of  living  water  drinks 
Never  to  thirst  again,)  shall  find,  I  ween. 
For  fancy,  and  for  profitable  thought. 
Abundant  food. 

Alas !  should  this  be  given, 
Such  consummation  of  my  work  will  now 
Be  but  a  mournful  close,  the  one  being  gone, 
Whom  to  have  satisfied  was  still  to  me 
A  pure  reward,  outweighing  far  all  breath 
Of  public  praise.    O  friend  revered,  O  guide 
And  fellow-laborer  in  this  ample  field. 
How  large  a  portion  of  myself  hath  past 
With  thee,  from  earth   to  heaven!  —  Thus  they 

who  reach 
Gray  hairs  die  piecemeal.    But  in  good  old  age 
Thou  ha«t  departed ;  not  to  be  bewail'd,  — 
Oh  no !  The  promise  on  the  Mount  vouchsafed. 
Nor  abrogate  by  any  later  law 
Reveal'd  to  man,  —  that  promise,  as  by  thee 


Full  piously  deserved,  was  faithfully 
In  thee  fulfiU'd,  and  in  the  land  thy  days 
Were  long.    1  would  not,  as  I  saw  thee  la^ 
For  a  king's  ransom,  have  detain'd  thee  here,  — 
Bent,  like  the  antique  sculptor's  limbless  trunk, 
By  chronic  pain,  yet  with  thine  eye  unqucnch'd. 
The  ear  undimm'd,  the  mind  retentive  still, 
The  heart  unchanged,  tlie  intellectual  lamp 
Burning  in  its  corporeal  sepulchre. 
No ;  not  if  human  wishes  had  had  power 
To  have  suspended  Nature's  constant  work. 
Would  they  who  loved  thee  have  detain'd  theo  thus, 
Waiting  for  death. 

That  trance  is  over.    Thou 
Art  enter'd  on  thy  heavenly  heritage ; 
And  I,  whose  dial  of  mortality 
Points  to  the  eleventh  hour,  shall  follow  soon. 
Meantime,  with  dutiful  and  patient  hope, 
I  labor  that  our  names  conjoin'd  may  long 
Survive,  in  honor  one  day  to  be  held 
Where  old  Lisboa  from  her  hills  o'erlooks 
Expanded  Tagus,  with  its  populous  shores 
And  pine  woods,  to  Palmella's  crested  height : 
Nor  there  alone  ;  but  in  those  rising  realms 
Where  now  the  offsets  of  tlie  Lusian  tree 
Push  forth  their  vigorous  shoots,  —  from  centra] 

plains, 
Whence  rivers  flow  divergent,  to  the  gulf 
Southward,  where  wild  Parana  disembogues 
A  sea-like  stream ;  and  northward,  in  a  world 
Of  forests,  where  huge  Orellana  clips 
His  thousand  islands  with  his  thousand  arms. 
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Clacoiak, 


I. 

In  happy  hour  doth  he  receive 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  famous  Bards  of  yore, 

Which  Dry  den  and  diviner  Spenser  wore, — 

In  happy  hour,  and  well  may  he  rejoice, 

Whose  earliest  task  must  be 

To  raise  tlie  exultant  hymn  for  victory. 

And  join  a  nation's  joy  witli  harp  and  voice, 

Pouring  the  strain  of  triumph  on  the  wind, 

Glory  to  God,  his  song.  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 

n. 

Wake,  lute  and  harp  !  My  soul,  take  up  the  strain ! 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

Joy  —  for  all  Nations,  joy  !     But  most  for  thee, 

Who  hast  so  nobly  fill'd  thy  part  assign'd, 

O  England !  O  my  glorious  native  land  ! 

For  thou  in  evil  days  didst  stand 

Against  leagued  Europe  all  in  arms  array*d, 

Single  and  undismayed, 

Thy  hope  in  Heaven  and  in  thine  own  right  hand. 
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Now  are  thy  virtuous  efforts  overpaid ; 
Thj  generona  counsels  now  their  guerdon  find ; 
Glory  to  God !  Delivenince  for  Mankind ! 


III. 

Dread  was  the  strife ;  for  mighty  was  the  foe 

Who  sought  with  his  whole  strength  thy  overthrow. 

The  Nations  bow'd  before  htm ;  some  in  war 

Subdued,  some  yielding  to  superior  art ; 

Sabmiss,  they  foUow'd  his  victorious  car. 

Their  Kings,  like  Satraps,  waited  round  his  throne, 

For  Britain's  ruin  and  their  own. 

By  force  or  fraud  in  monstrous  league  combined. 

Alone,  in  that  disastrous  hour, 

Britain  stood  firm,  and  braved  his  power ', 

Alone  she  fought  the  battles  of  mankind. 

IV. 

O  virtue  which,  above  all  former  fame, 

Exalts  her  venerable  name ! 

O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast ! 

That  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view. 

The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true ! 

Thai  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possessed 

Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest, 

(Hien  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame,) 

But  ready  still  to  succor  the  oppress'd. 

Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl'd, 

Ofiering  Redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

V. 
Kusl  &om  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke ; 

His  chains  he  broke. 

And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke, 

He  call'd  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe  : 

For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoever 

Wise  policy  prevaird,  or  brave  despair, 

Thither  would  Britain's  liberal  succors  flow. 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 

Then,  too,  regenerate  Portugal  display 'd 

Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 

Rising  against  intolerable  wrong. 

On  England,  on  her  old  ally,  for  aid 

The  &ithful  nation  call'd  in  her  distress : 

And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey'd. 

Well  waa  that  faithfiil  friendship  then  repaid. 

VI. 

Say,  from  thy  trophied  field,  how  well, 

Vimeiro !  Rocky  Douro,  tell ! 

And  thou,  Busaco,  on  whose  sacred  height 

The  astonished  Carmelitj, 

While  those  unwonted  thunders  shook  his  cell, 

Jotn'd  with  his  prayers  the  fervor  of  the  fight. 

Bear  witness  those  Old  Towers,  where  many  a 

day 

Waitinif  with  ibresight  calm  the  fitting  hour. 

The  Wellesley,  gathering  strength  in  wise  delay, 

Defied  the  Tjrrant's  undivided  power. 

Swore  not  the  boastful  Frenchman,  in  his  might. 

Into  the  sea  to  drive  his  Island  foe  ? 

Tagus  and  Zezere,  in  secret  night, 

Te  saw  that  bosi  of  ruffians  take  their  flight ! 

And  in  the  Sun's  broad  light 

OlK>ro*s  Springs  beheld  their  overthrow. 


VII. 

Patient  of  loss,  profuse  of  life. 

Meantime  had  Spain  endured  the  strife ; 

And  though  she  saw  her  cities  yield. 

Her  armies  scatter'd  in  the  field. 

Her  strongest  bulwarks  fall ; 

The  danger  undismay'd  she  view'd, 

Knowing  that  nought  could  e'er  appal 

The  Spaniard's  fortitude. 

What  though  the  Tyrant,  drunk  with  power. 

Might  vaunt  himself,  in  impious  hour. 

Lord  and  Disposer  of  this  earthly  ball.' 

Her  cause  is  just,  and  Heaven  is  over  all. 

VIU. 

Therefore  no  thought  of  fear  debased 

Her  judgment,  nor  her  acts  disgraced. 

To  every  ill,  but  not  to  shame  resign'd, 

All  sufferings,  all  calamities  she  bore. 

She  bade  the  people  call  to  mind 

Their  heroes  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Pelayo  and  the  Campeador, 

With  all  who,  once  in  battle  strong. 

Lived  still  in  story  and  in  song. 

Against  the  Moor,  age  after  age. 

Their  stubborn  warfare  did  they  wage  ; 

Age  after  age,  from  sire  to  son. 

The  hallowed  sword  was  handed  down  ; 

Nor  did  they  from  that  warfare  cease. 

And  sheathe  that  hallowed  sword  in  peace, 

Until  the  work  was  done. 

IX. 

Thus,  in  the  famous  days  of  yore. 

Their  fathers  triumph'd  o'er  the  Moor. 

They  gloried  in  his  overthrow. 

But  touch'd  not  with  reproach  his  gallant  name ; 

For  fairly,  and  with  hostile  aim  profest. 

The  Moor  had  rear'd  his  haughty  crest. 

An  open,  honorable  foe  ] 

But  as  a  friend  the  treacherous  Frenchman  came. 

And  Spain  received  him  as  a  guest. 

Think  what  your  fathers  were !  she  cried ; 

Think  what  ye  are,  in  sufferings  tried ; 

And  think  of  what  your  sons  must  be  — 

Even  as  ye  make  them — slaves  or  free ! 

X. 

Strains  such  as  these  from  Spain's  thrte  seas, 
And  from  the  farthest  Pyrenees, 
Rung  through  the  region.    Vengeance  was  the 

word^ 

One  impulse  to  all  hearts  at  once  was  given ; 

From  every  voice  the  sacred  cry  was  heard. 

And  borne  abroad  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

Heaven,  too,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  look'd  for  aid, 

A  spirit  equal  to  the  hour  bestow'd ; 

And  gloriously  the  debt  they  paid. 

Which  to  their  valiant  ancestors  they  owed : 

And  gloriously  against  the  power  of  France 

Maintain'd  their  children's  proud  inheritance. 

Their  steady  purpose  no  defeat  could  move. 

No  horrors  could  abate  their  constant  mind ; 

Hope  had  its  source  and  resting-place  above, 
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And  they,  to  loss  of  all  on  earth  resigned, 

Suffer'd,  to  save  their  country  and  mankind. 

What  atrain  heroic  might  suffice  to  tell 

How  Zaragoza  atood,  and  how  she  fell  ? 

Ne*er  since  yon  aun  began  hia  daily  round, 

Was  higher  virtue,  holier  yalor,  found, 

Than  on  that  consecrated  ground. 

XI. 

Alone  the  noble  Nation  stood. 

When  from  Coruna,  in  the  main. 

The  star  of  England  set  in  blood. 

Erelong  on  Talayera's  plain, 

That  star  resplendent  rose  again; 

And  though  that  day  was  doomM  to  be 

A  day  of  frustrate  victory, 

Not  vainly  bled  the  brave ; 

For  French  and  Spaniard  there  might  see 

That  England's  arm  was  strong  to  save ; 

Fair  promise  there  the  Wellesley  gave, 

And  well  in  sight  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Did  lie  redeem  the  pledge  which  there  was  given. 

XII. 

Xiord  of  Conquest,  heir  of  Fame, 

Vtom  rescued  Portugal  he  came. 

Rodrigo's  walls  in  vain  oppose ; 

In  vain  thy  bulwarks,  Badajos ; 

And  Salamanca's  heights  proclaim 

The  Conqueror's  praise,  the  Wellesley's  name. 

Oh,  had  the  sun  stood  still  that  hour, 

When  Marmont  and  his  broken  power 

Fled  from  their  field  of  shame ! 

Spain  felt  through  all  her  realms  the  electric  blow; 

Cadis  in  peace  expands  her  gates  again ; 

And  Betis,  who,  to  bondage  long  resign'd, 

Flow'd  mournfully  along  the  silent  plain. 

Into  her  joyful  bosom  nnconfined. 

Receives  once  more  the  treasures  of  the  main. 

XUI. 
What  now  shall  check  the  Wellesley,  when  at 

length 

Onward  he  goes,  rejoicing  in  his  strength  ? 

From  Douro,  from  Castile's  extended,  plain, 

The  foe,  a  numerous  band. 

Retire ;  amid  the  heights  which  overhang 

Dark  Ebro's  bed,  they  think  to  make  their  stand. 

He  reads  their  purpose,  and  prevents  their  speed ; 

And  still,  as  they  recede, 

Impetuously  he  presses  on  their  way ; 

Till  by  Vittoria's  walls  they  stood  at  bay, 

And  drew  their  battle  up  in  fair  array. 

XIV. 

Vain  their  array,  their  valor  vain: 

There  did  the  prsctised  Frenchman  find 

A  master  arm,  a  master  mind ! 

Behold  his  veteran  army  driven 

Like  dust  before  the  breath  of  Heaven, 

Like  leaves  before  the  autumnal  wind ! 

Now,  Britain,  now  thy  brow  with  laurels  blind ; 

Raise  now  the  song  of  joy  for  rescued  Spain ! 

And,  Europe,  take  thou  up  the  awakening  strain  — 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 


XV. 

From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth: 

The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  u  spread ! 

It  warms,  —  it  fires  the  farthest  North. 

Behold !  the  awaken'd  Moacovite 

Meets  the  Tyrant  in  his  might; 

The  Brandenburg,  at  Freedom's  call, 

Rises  more  glorious  from  his  fall ; 

And  Frederic,  best  and  greatest  of  the  name, 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  fame. 
See  Austria  from  her  painful  trance  awake ! 
The  breath  of  God  goes  forth, — the  dry  booes  shake! 
Up,  Germany !  —  with  all  thy  nations,  rise ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

No  longer  let  that  &ee,  that  mighty  mind 

Endure  its  shame !  She  rose  as  from  the  dead. 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head  — 

Glory  to  God !  DeUverance  for  Mankind ! 

XVI. 

Open  thy  gates,  O  Hanover  !  di^Iay 

Thy  loyal  banners  to  the  day ; 

Receive  thy  old  illustrious  line  once  more ! 

Beneath  an  Upstart's  yoke  oppress'd. 

Long  hath  it  been  thy  fortune  to  deplore 

That  line,  whose  fostering  and  paternal  sway 

So  many  an  age  thy  grateful  children  blest. 

The  yoke  is  broken  now :  —  A  mightier  hand 

Hath  dash'd  — in  pieces  dash'd — the  iron  rod. 

To  meet  her  Princes,  the  deliver'd  land 

Fours  her  rejoicing  multitudes  abroad ; 

The  happy  bells,  from  every  town  and  tower. 

Roll  their  glad  peals  upon  the  joyful  wind; 

And  from  all  hearts  and  tongues,  with  one  consent, 

The  high  thanksgiving  strain  to  Heaven  is  sent, — 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

XVII. 

Egmont  and  Horn,  heard  ye  that  holy  cry, 

Martyrs  of  Freedom,  from  your  seats  in  Heaven  ? 

And  William  the  Deliverer,  doth  thine  eye 

Regard  from  yon  empyresl  realm  the  land 

For  which  thy  blood  was  given  ? 

What  ills  bath  that  poor  Country  sufler'd  long ! 

Deceived,  despised,  and  plunder'd,  and  oppress'd. 

Mockery  and  insult  aggravating  wrong ! 

Severely  she  her  errors  hath  atoned, 

And  long  in  anguish  groan'd. 

Wearing  the  patient  semblance  of  despair, 

While  fervent  curses  rose  with  every  prayer; 

In  mercy  Heaven  at  length  its  ear  inclined ; 

The  avenging  armies  of  the  North  draw  nigh ; 

Joy  for  the  ii^ured  Hollander !  — the  cry 

Of  Orange  rends  the  sky ! 

All  hearts  are  now  in  one  good  cause  combined. 

Once  more  that  flag  triumphant  floats  on  high,  — 

Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind ! 

xvm. 

When  shall  the  Dove  go  forth  ?  Oh,  when 
Shall  Peace  return  among  the  Sons  of  Men  r 
Hasten,  benignant  Heaven,  the  blessed  day  I 

Justice  must  go  before, 
And  Retribution  must  make  plain  the  way ; 
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Force  mnst  be  crushed  by  Force, 

Tbe  power  of  £yil  by  the  power  of  Good, 

Ere  Order  bless  the  Buffering  world  once  more, 

Or  Peace  return  again. 

Hold  then  right  on  in  your  auspicious  course, 

Te  Princes,  and  ye  People,  hold  right  on ! 

Tour  task  not  yet  is  done ; 

Parsue  the  blow, — ye  know  your  foe, — 

Complete  the  happy  work  so  well  begun. 

Hold  on,  and  be  your  aim,  with  all  your  strength, 

Loudly  proclam'd  and  steadily  pursued; 

So  shidl  this  fatal  Tyranny  at  lengtli 

Before  the  arms  of  Freedom  fall  subdued. 

Then,  when  the  waters  of  the  flood  abate, 

The  Dove  her  resting-place  secure  may  find ; 

And  France  restored,  and  shaking  off  her  chain, 

Shall  join  the  Avengers  in  the  joyful  strain, 

Glofy  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  ! 


NOTES. 


TUt  M  WMk  AcorC,  M  abject  ndnd  p«saeu$d 
Bet  eowntdt*  —  lY. 


•*OiB  wuf  saa  of  mow,**  aaid  tbe  Edinborgh  Rariew, 
''doc* aoy  pbia,  amflcetcd  man,  above  the  tovel  of  a  drivel- 
fiof  eoortier,  or  a  feeble  fanatie,  dare  to  eay  he  can  look  at 
Um  impeiidiof  contest,  witbont  trembliof,  every  inch  of  hun, 
fer  the  reeolt  ?  >'—  Ab.  XXjr.  p.  44L 

WHh  at!  proffer  deference  to  to  eminent  a  critic,  I  would 
vraiare  te  obeetve,  that  trembling  has  been  QflaaUy  luppoeed 
!•  be  a  syiB|itom  of  fcebleneM,  and  that  the  can  in  point  has 
eacfiAaly  not  belied  the  received  opinion. 


Oaero'«  ^rimgt, — V. 

FkHatis  d*Onora    Tbie  name  baa  aometimet  been  ren> 
F««ntaina  of  Honor,  by  an  eaay  miitake,  or  a  pardon* 


witMUf,  tkM*  Old  7SM0flr«.->VL 

Tanas  Vedcaa.  Tmnru  VtUma^ — a  name  ao  old  aa  to 
have  baea  given  when  the  Latin  tonfoe  waa  the  language  of 
Portugal-  TbU  town  it  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Tonlall,  a  ehort  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
ChrxstJaii  «ra. 

In  tenembering  the  Unea  of  Torrei  Vedrai,  the  opinion 
o/the  wia*  oicii  of  the  North  ought  not  to  be  Ibigotten— "  If 
they  (the  French)  do  not  make  an  effort  to  drive  ua  out  of 
Poitq^l,  it  ia  liecAiMe  we  are  better  there  than  any  where 
cbe.  We  fi»ar  lltey  wUl  not  leave  ui  on  the  Tagua  many 
daya  longer  ihaa  suita  their  own  pnrpoiea.'*  —  Edinbmrgh  Hee. 
JTt.  xxriL  p.  90. 

Tbe  spiaion  in  delivered  with  happy  preciaion  of  language. 
—Our  troofia  were  indeed,  to  oee  the  tame  neat  and  feliei- 
eapreeaioo, '  kttter  fAcrc  tkuM  any  where  else.' 


jfadttea,  AMa«a,  ea  whote  taared  ketgkt 

IThtft  tke&e  umwemttd  Ohtndere  tkoek  kut  eeS, 
'd  wtk  Aw  jrray«r»  the  fervor  ef  the  fight. — VI. 

Uf  Boaaeo,  which  la  now  aa  memorable  in  the  military,  aa 
te  the  monaatie  hiatory  of  Portugal,  I  have 
t  in  the  aeeood  volume  of  Omniana.    DoBa 
Ferreira'a  poen  upon  thia  venerable  plnce  contain* 
h  ufmatlng  ami  «ome  beautiful  deaeription.    The  fint 
uTtha  battle  which  reached  Elogland  waa  in  a 


letter  written  from  thii  Convent  by  a  Portognete  Comnitsiary. 
**  I  have  tbe  happiness  to  acquaint  you,*'  raid  the  writer, 
"  that  this  night  the  French  loet  nine  thousand  men  near  the 
Convent  of  Busaco.  — >  I  bog  you  not  to  conaider  this  news  aa 
a  fiction,  —  for  I,  from  where  I  am,  saw  thorn  falL  This 
place  appears  like  the  antechamber  of  Hell."  —  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  images  which  the  following  extracts  present ! 

£•  pequeSa  aquella  Iglesia, 

Moa  para  pobres  bastante ; 

Pobre  de  todo  adore^o 

Con  que  el  rico  suele  omarso. 
No  ay  alii  plata,  ni  oro, 

Tolas  y  ledas  no  valen 

Donde  reyna  la  pobreza. 

Que  no  para  en  bienes  tales 
Aaperando  a  los  del  Ctelo 

Iios  demas  tiene  por  males, 

Y  rica  de  altos  desseos 
Henoaprecia  vanidadea 

En  el  retablo  se  mira 

£1  wberano  estandarte, 

Lecho  donde  con  la  Iglesia 

Quito  Chritto  dcspotarse  j 
La  tabla  donde  ae  aalva 

£1  miaem  naufiagante 

Del  pielago  de  la  culpa, 

Y  a  puerto  glorioso  sale. 
Con  perfecion  y  concierto 

Se  adere^an  los  altaret 

(por  manos  de  aquelloa  aantot) 

De  betlai  floret  anavet. 
En  toscoe  vasos  de  coreho 

Lostran  texidos  eon  arte 

Loa  variadoa  ramilletes 

Mas  que  en  el  oro  el  eamalte. 
La  florida  rama  verde 

Que  en  aqueliot  boaques  nace, 

Da  eolgaduras  al  temple, 

Y  lot  brocadot  abate 
En  dies  de  mayor  fiesta 

Esto  con  exeessot  haxen, 

Y  al  luelo  por  aleatifaa 
Divertat  floret  reparten. 

Huele  el  divino  aposento, 

Hurtando  sutil  el  ayre 

A  las  rotas  y  boninat 

Mil  olnret  que  derrame. 
Humildes  estan  laa  eeldas 

De  aqueliot  humildet  padroa, 

Cercando  al  lacro  edificio 

Do  tienen  tu  caro  amante 
Cada  celda  muy  pequeila 

Eneierra  pobrexa  grande. 

Que  en  eompeteneia'tus  dueflot 

Gustan  de  mortificarse. 
Despues  que  alli  entro  el  silenclo, 

No  quiao  que  mat  sonasse 

Ruydo  que  aquel  que  forma 

Entre  los  ramos  el  ayre ; 
El  de  las  fuentes  y  arroyot, 

Y  de  las  parleras  aves, 
Porque  si  ellos  por  Dies  lloran, 
Ellas  tut  lagrimas  canten. 

De  coreho  tosco  las  puertas, 

Tambien  de  pobreza  imagen. 

Son  mas  bellas  en  tut  ojot 

Que  lot  Totcanot  portaiet. 
El  tu  cama  eetrecha  tabla 

Do  apenaa  tendidot  caben, 

Porqne  hasta  en  ella  durmiendo, 

Crucificadot  detcansen. 
Una  Cruz,  y  calavara 

Qu*  'ienen  tiempre  delante. 

Con  atperat  dl^ciplinaa 

Teiida9  de  propria  tangre. 
Son  alhajat  de  su  cata  j 

Y  en  aquellai  toledadet 
Hablando  con  tabiot  mudoa 
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Suelen  iaI  vez  altviarse ; 

doe  a  Ion  hijoa  de  Theresa 
Tanto  los  libroi  aplaeen, 
Que  QD  los  yermos  ma«  remotos 
Les  dan  del  dia  una  parte. 

riene  eada  qual  un  boerto 

(porque  en  el  pueda  ocaparse) 
De  arboles  de  esptno,  y  flores 
Siempre  de  olor  liberales. 

Libres  ansi  del  tumulto 

Que  embara^a  los  mortales, 
Ferverosas  oraciones 
Mandan  a  Dios  cada  instante. 

Sua  devotos  exorcieios 

No  se  los  perturba  nadie ; 
Ni  BUS  penitencias  hallan 
Testigos  que  las  estralen. 

dual  con  cadenas  de  puas 

Tan  duras  coino  diamantos, 
Agudas  y  rigurosas 
CiBe  su  afligida  came  ; 

dual  eon  cilicios  y  sogas 
Asperrimas,  intractables, 
De  que  janaaa  se  les  quitan 
Las  cavemoeas  senales. 


Aqnel  divino  desierto 

due  Busaco  denomina, 

Y  es  tambien  denominado 
Del  arbol  de  nuestra  vida, 

Se  muestra  sembrado  a  trecbos 
De  solitarias  Erniitaa, 
due  en  espacios  desiguales 
Unas  de  las  otras  distan. 

Paireee  tocan  las  nubes, 
Para  servirlcs  de  sillas, 
Las  que  coronando  peSas 
Apenas  toca  la  vista. 

Tazen  otras  por  los  valles 
En  las  ontraSoi  benignas 
De  nuestra  madre  comun 
due  humilde  se  las  inclina. 

dual  en  las  concavidades 
Do  las  roeas  escondida, 
due  labro  naturaleza 
Con  perfecion  infiuita. 

dual  entro  las  arboledas 
De  verde  rama  Testida, 
Informandoles  de  gracias 
Bus  formas  vegetativas. 

dual  del  crtstalino  arroyo 
Las  bellas  margones  pisa, 
Por  lavar  lot  pies  descal^ us 
Entre  sus  Candidas  guijas, 

dual  en  el  tronco  del  arbol 

Dentro  en  sus  cortexas  raismas, 
Por  veneer  en  gracia  ol  arte 
Naturaleza  fubrica. 

Unas  aprieta  con  lazos 
Aquella  plnnta  hsciva 
due  hastn  las  piedras  abra^a 
Con  ser  tan  duras  y  fries. 

Otras  de  amarillos  musgos 
Por  el  techo  se  matizan, 
Verdes,  obscuros,  y  negroSi 

Y  de  color  de  ceniza. 
Toscos  alli  los  portales 

De  yerva  y  moho  se  pintan, 

Y  de  sail  t  re  so  labran 
due  en  gotas  al  a^ua  imita 

Cada  Ermita2o  a  la  puerta 

Tiene  una  pequcfla  esquila, 
En  el  ramo  de  algun  arbol 
Donde  pendiente  se  arrima 

O  en  el  resquicio  gracloso 
De  alguna  piedra  motida, 

Y  qnando  toca  la  Iglesia 
Todas  a  toear  se  aplican. 


Tagua  amd  ZeterCj  m  MeerH  night, 
Yt  $aie  the  baJfUd  ritffiM  take  hispght  /—  VL 

Beacons  of  infiuny,  Uiey  light  the  vray 
Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite, 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  igDOooinloaa  flight. 

O,  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  lust  and  wrath ! 

Ne*er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot. 
What  wanton  horrors  mark  their  wrackful  path ! 

The  peasant  butchered  in  his  ruin*d  cot, 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o*er  to  sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infamy  ;  no  crime  forgot, 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  Mao,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 
With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havock  done. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn, 
Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun. 
Scott's  Fttitm  wf  Don 


No  eraelties  recorded  in  history  exceed  those  which  were 
systematically  committed  by  the  French  during  their  retreat 
from  Portugal.  **  Their  oMiduct,  (says  Lord  WelltDgton,  in 
his  despatch  of  the  14th  of  Match,  1811,}  throughout  this 
retreat,  has  been  marked  by  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed. 

"  Even  in  the  towns  of  Torres  Novas,  Thomar,  and  Peraes, 
in  which  the  head-quarters  of  some  of  the  corps  had  been  for 
four  months,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  induced, 
by  promises  of  good  treatment,  to  remain,  they  were  plnn- 
dered,  and  many  of  their  houses  destroyed  on  the  night  the 
enemy  withdrew  from  their  position;  and  they  have  aioce 
burnt  every  town  and  village  through  which  they  hare  passed. 
The  Convent  of  Alcobai^a  was  burnt  by  order  from  the  French 
head-quarters.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  and  the  whole  town  of 
Leyria,  in  which  General  Drouet  had  had  his  beed-qmrters, 
shared  the  same  fate ;  and  there  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  of  any  class  or  duscription,  who  bos  had  any  dealing 
or  communication  witli  the  French  army,  who  haa  not  hod 
reason  to  repent  of  it,  or  to  complain  of  them.  This  is  lh« 
mode  in  which  tlie  promises  have  been  performed,  and  the 
assurances  have  been  fulfilled,  which  were  held  out  in  tbo 
proclamation  of  the  French  commander-4n-ohief,  in  which  he 
told  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal,  that  he  was  not  come  to 
make  war  upon  them,  but  with  a  powerful  army  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English  into  the 
sea.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  what  has  ooeorred 
in  this  country  will  teach  the  people  of  this  and  other  aationa 
what  value  they  ought  to  place  on  such  promises  and  assur- 
ances, and  thnt  there  is  no  security  for  life,  or  fbr  any  thing 
that  renders  life  valuable,  except  in  decided  resistanre  to  the 
enemy." 

As  exact  an  account  of  these  atrocities  was  collected  as  it 
was  possible  to  obtain,  —  and  that  record  will  foraver  mako 
the  French  name  detested  in  Portugal.  In  the  single  diocese 
of  Colmbra,  9969  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
mnrderod,  —  every  one  with  some  shocking  eireamttance  of 
aggravated  croelty.  —  JVInn  kmna  m6  das  9969  morfss  ta/mmgl- 
tidat  pdo  immigOf  deixott  de  aer  olroz  e  doferosMsisM.  (Breve 
Memoria  dos  Estragos  Cauiados  no  Bispado  de  Coimbra  pelo 
Exercito  Frances,  commandado  polo  General  Massona.  £x- 
trahida  das  Enforma^oens  que  dcram  os  Reverendos  Parocoe, 
e  remettlda  a  Junta  dos  Socorros  da  Pnbscripsam  Britannica, 
pelo  Reverendo  Provisor  Goveraador  domesmo  Bispado,  p.  12.) 
Some  details  are  given  in  this  brief  Memorial.  Jl  de  tdforjuiu^ 
says  J.  J.  Rousseau,  edui  qui  drtounu  nt  rtgwrds  ul  mi  /ddi^> 
VM  daatfitwr  diB  la  jutiict  t  UveritaUehumaniUlegeinnjmgtpmir 
let  eennottre,  povr  les  jugtr,  pomr  lee  deteaUr*  (Le  Levito 
d'Ephraim.)  I  will  not,  however,  in  this  plaee  ropeat  abom- 
inations which  at  once  outrage  humanity  and  disgrace  human 
nature. 

When  the  French,  in  1799,  entered  Spirs,  some  of  thnm 
began  to  commit  excesses  which  would  soon  have  led  to  • 
general  sack.  Ccstine  iosmediately  ordered  a  captain,  twit 
offleers,  and  a  whole  company  to  be  shot.  This  dreadfbl 
example,  ha  told  the  National  Convention,  h«  considered  m» 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  honor  of  the  Freneh  nation,— 
and  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  army.    But  thm 
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Fren«h  amiiM  had  not  tbeo  been  •yitematicully  brutalited. 
(t  wu  roM»nred  for  Bonaparte  to  render  tbero  infamous,  aa 
wpU  aa  to  lead  tbem  to  destruction. 

Tbe  Freneb  toldieri  says  Capmanj,  ii  executioner  and 

robber  at  tbe  tame  time  :  be  leaves  tbe  nnhappj  wretcb,  who 

!•  drIjTer«d  over  to  his  mercy,  naked  to  the  skin,  —  stripping 

oft  the  clothes  that  they  may  not  be  torn  by  the  musket-shot ! 

-Tbe  pen  faila  from  my  band,  and  T  cannot  proceed  ! 

Parti  fiM  St  jaaCf  a  uta  enuldad  la  magor  u^oaita,  el  aoUado 
PnmuM  u  t«r4ugo  f  Udran  sa  una  pin* ;  iexa  en  euerot  vteos 
dl  MtflcMiilKnid^  ffKc  entregoM  a  s»  duereden,  qnUandole  la  ropa 
setss  fM  Ut  ffuQaznt  n  la  itstrotm.  La  pfmna  aeeaedela 
■aae,  jf*a  fmtde  pres^pnr.  —  Centineia,  contra  Franceses, 
F.  9,  p.  36. 

Yet  the  Edinburgh  Review  says,  "  The  hatred  of  the  name 
of  a  Freoebman  in  Spain  has  been  such  as  the  reality  will  by 
00  means  justify ;  and  the  detestation  of  tbe  French  govern- 
ment has,  among  the  inferior  orders,  been  carried  to  a  pitch 
wholly  uaauthoriaed  by  its  proceedings  towards  them."  A*o. 
XXVtl.  p.  963.  Thu  passage  might  be  read  with  aslonish- 
meot,  if  any  thing  absurd,  any  thing  mischievous,  or  any  thing 
fUav,  Cttold  excite  surprise  when  it  comes  from  that  quarter. 


If  iai  ChMf A  tk*  Tyvjit,  intMk  wik  power, 
JM^gAl  9Mmti  kimae^f  i*  ia^mu  hour, 

V  <Ais  eortMy  tetf  7  —  VIT. 


Zro  k€  Sck»  9mnaM  cas0,  y  lo  repito  aJkera,  fue  las  tree  epocoM 
MmUcs  §m  iaa  okmoUs  dd  wtmndo  mm,  d  diluvio  universal,  JHor 
iffMi,  f  BtmmaparU*  Jiqae  pretendia  e4ntvertir  todat  Uu  religi- 
amu  sm  wu,  y  a$U  tedoM  la§  Nosieaes,  para  ssr  «<  sii  eoftezo. 
dfm  ti  prtditaka  la  mnidad  de  Duu  eon  U  eimitarra  {  y  esle  lut  le 
m'  trana,  puta  aolo  prediea,  o  hact  prediear  »a  priy- 
dnamimet  dor  de  siu  n^mes  y  taeriUgoa  adora- 
dant^lat  pari^diMaa  Francest,  *L  dietado  de  Vvda-poderoeo, 
BTfTisnir  «e  ka  Ikgmde  a  creer  ial,  t/  ee  ka  AecAe  ereer  la  cebar- 
dm  f  riUta  de  laa  ^momuie  que  ee  Man  dezado  eubyugar.  Solo 
k  Ffftiia  le  A«  ebhgada  a  reeeimeceretf  que  no  era  anlee,  ni 
as  akra,  Mse  im  Aeai^rs,  y  kouAre  may  pe^ame,  a  quiea  la 
fertaaa  euga  ka.  keeke  gremde  a  lee  ojee  de  las  puebtae  eepantor 
dee  del  terror  de  eu  uetabrtj  que  nude*  la  grandtia  dd  peder 
per  lade  Use  adreeidadee,  —  Centinela,  contra  Franceses,  p.  48. 

**  I  have  aoavtunes  oaid,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  tbe  three 
terriUe  rjmebs  in  the  annals  of  the  World  are  the  General 
Odogo,  MaliOBinftd,  and  Bonaparte.  Mahommed  pretend- 
ed to  csmvori  all  religions  into  one,  and  this  man  all  nations 
mto  oHei  in  order  to  make  himself  tbnir  bead.  Mahommed 
pRBciwd  ih«  unity  of  God  with  the  cimeter }  and  this  man 
neither  hie  Daily  nor  his  Trinity,  for  he  neither  preaches, 
aer  causes  to  be  preached,  any  thing  except  bis  own  Divinity, 
kiting  bto  infamous  and  sacrilegious  adorers,  the  French 
jeuxnaiista,  give  him  the  appellation  of  Almighty.  He  has 
goae  M  lay  aa  to  believe  himself  such,  and  tbe  cowardice  and 
hoMifaem  of  the  oiitioos  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
aaMaodf  have  okode  him  believe  it.  Spain  alone  has  com- 
^IM  him  to  know  himself,  that  he  neither  was  formerly  nor 
it  aow  aay  thing  mora  than  a  mere  man,  and  a  very  little  one, 
tohon  blliid  Fortune  has  made  appear  great  in  the  eyes  of 
peeyle  aatoaiahed  at  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  measuring 
of  his  power  by  that  of  his  atrocities." 


Kemriag  IftoC  namgid  eeaU  t?er  appall 
Tka  Spaaivd'e  fortitude,  —  VII. 

**  TW  tei0  of  Bpuin,  wo  think,  is  decided^  and  that  fine  and 
■^glttM  country  baa  probably  yielded,  by  this  time,  to  the 
itaa  wtoah  baa  fallen  oo  the  greater  part  of  continental  Eu- 
refe.  Htr  JSmrupema  dambdeiu  have  yielded  alreadu  to  tMe 
weniasiag  f^ufp  9f  ^  iue^UMe  eauqueror,"  —  Edinburgh 
KrrWw,  Mo.  XXV  L  p.  996. 

**'Tym  fiuMhutMUlaJ  position  which  we  ventured  to  lay  down 
tr^stmg  the  £$paniab  question  was  this: — that  the  spirit 
^ihe  posfiley  iMMirover  enthusiastic  and  universal,  was  in 
sa  aaters  laoro  unecrtaio  and  short-lived,  more  likely  to  be 
wstb^nahi  d  iff  r^vriscis,  or  to  go  out  of  itself  amidst  the 
Cslif s  of  a  ysotrarted  root^st,  than  the  steady,  regular,  mod- 
f^liag  ^Meh  calls  cvt  disciplined  troops,  and  mursbaJs 


tbem  under  known  leaders,  and  supplies  them  by  systematic 
arrangements  :  —  a  proposition  so  plain  and  obvious,  that  if  it 
escaped  ridicule  as  a  truism,  it  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  heresy  and  paradox  Thi 
event  has  mdeed  vo/uUy  proved  iti  CratA."  —  Edinburgh  Rov. 
No.  XXVII.  p.  246. 

These  gentlemen  could  see  no  principle  of  permanence  in 
the  character  of  the  Bpaniards,  and  no  proof  of  it  in  tbeii 
history  j —  and  they  could  discover  no  principle  of  dissolution 
in  the  system  of  Bonaparte  ;  —  a  system  founded  upon  force 
and  falsehood,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
subjects  and  t  •  the  feelings  of  human  nature. 


The  Casepeadar.  —  Ylll. 

The  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diax  de  Bivar.  The  word  has  been 
variously  explained,  but  its  origin  seems  to  be  satisfactorily 
traced  by  Verstegan  in  his  explanation  of  some  of  our  English 
surnames. 

**  Cemp  or  Kemp,  properly  one  that  fighteth  hand  to  hand, 
whereunto  the  name  in  Teutonic  of  Kemp-fight  accordeth, 
and  in  French  of  Combat. 

"  Certain  among  the  ancient  Germans  made  profession  of 
being  Camp-fighters  or  Kemp-fighters,  for  all  is  one ;  and 
among  the  Danes  and  Swedes  were  the  like,  as  Scarcater, 
Amgrim,  Amerod,  Haldan,  and  sundry  others.  They  were 
also  called  Kempanas,  whereof  is  derived  our  name  of  Cam- 
pion, which^  after  the  French  orthography,  some  pronounce 
Champion." 

"  Dene  or  Den  is  tbe  termination  of  sundry  of  our  sur- 
names, as  for  example  of  Camden,  which  I  take  anciently  to 
have  been  Campden,  and  signifieth  the  Dene  or  Dale  belong- 
ing to  some  Cemp  or  Camp-fighter  (for  both  is  one)  in  our 
now  used  language  called  a  Champion,  but  in  tbe  Teutonic  a 
Campion.  A  Campden  may  also  have  been  some  placn  sp- 
pointed  for  Campions,  Combat-fighters,  or  men  of  arms  to 
encounter  each  other.  And  so  the  place  became  aflerwsrd  to 
be  the  surname  of  him  and  his  family  that  owned  it,  as  others 
in  like  sort  have  done.*' 

**  Kemp,  — of  his  profession  of  being  a  Kemper  or  Combat- 
fighter,  as  divers  in  old  times  among  our  ancestors  were.*' 


Vengeance  wae  the  word.  —  X. 

This  feeling  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Capmany.  0  Fisperae 
Sicilianae  tsunfamoeae  en  la  hietoriaf  quando  oe  podremoe  aeom- 
panar  eon  eompUtaSt  P**'^  9**  ^*  Angdee  canUn  laudes  en  d 
cieUt. — Centinela,  contra  Franceses,  p.  96. 

O  Sicilian  Vespers !  so  famous  in  history,  when  shall  we 
be  able  to  accompany  you  with  Complinos,  that  the  Angels 
may  sing  Lauds  in  Heaven  ? 


J9«ikeU  the  awakened  Moeeovite 
Mute  the  tgrmnt  in  hie  might.  —  XVII. 

Eeee  iteruee  Crispinue!  What  says  tbe  Edinburgh  Review 
concerning  Russia  ?  **  Considering  bow  little  that  power  has 
shown  itself  capable  of  effecting  for  the  salvotion  of  Europe 
—  how  wretched  the  state  of  its  subjects  is  under  tbe  present 
government  —  how  trifling  an  acquisition  of  strength  the 
common  enemy  could  expect  to  obtain  from  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  its  resources — we  acknowledge  that  we  should  con- 
template with  great  composure  any  change  which  might  I.iy  Uie 
foundation  of  future  improvement,  and  scatter  the  forces  of 
France  over  the  dominion  of  the  Csars."  — JVo.  XXVIII, 
p.  400. 

This  is  a  choice  paasage.  The  reasoning  is  worthy  of  the 
writer's  judgment,  the  feeling  perfectly  consistent  with  his 
lAeralitgj  and  the  conclusion  as  consistent  with  his  politics. 


Up,  Oermanf 

SAs  rote  as  from  the  dead} 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head,  —  XV  J 
Hear  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  !    *'  It  would  be  as  chimeri- 
cal to  expect  a  mutiny  among  the  vaaaal  states  of  France 
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who  ar«  tbo  mott  impntientof  her  >oke,  ni  amoogit  the  in- 
habitant! of  Bourdeaiu,  or  the  con«eript«  of  tiie  years  1606 
and  1H09.  In  making  this  comparison,  wo  are  indeed  putting 
tho  case  much  more  strongly  against  France  than  the  facta 
warrant ;  for,  with  the  oxceptaon  of  Holland,  and  tbo  States 
into  which  the  conscription  has  been  introduced,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  means  of  large  requisitions  of  men  made  to 
their  Governments,*  the  changes  effected  by  the  French  in- 
vasion have  been  favorable  to  the  individual  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants,!  so  that  tlie  haired  of  France  is  liable  to  eooaid- 
erablo  diminution,  inasmuch  as  the  national  antipathy  and 
spirit  of  independence  are  gradually  nnderminod  by  the  solid 
benefits  wliich  the  change  of  masters  has  confened."— JVe. 
XXVIII.  p.  458. 

Great  as  a  statesman,  profound  as  a  philoaopher,  amiable  m 
an  optimist  of  the  Panglosa  school, — but  not  altogether  fortu- 
nate aa  a  Prophet '. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
1821. 

As  a  proper  aeeompaniment  to  the  preceding  Notes,  apon 
their  republication,  I  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  WiUiam-SmitJuc 
epistle,  begun  a  few  years  ago  upon  suAeient  provocation, 
but  left  unfinished,  because  better  employments  delayed  its 
completion  till  the  ofTenoe,  gross  as  it  was,  seemed  no  longer 
deserving  of  a  thought. 


Uy  fortune  has  been  somewhat  remarkable  in  this  respect, 
that,  bestowing  loss  attention  than  most  men  upon  contempo- 
rary literature,  I  am  supposed  to  concern  myself  with  it  in  a 
degree  which  would  leave  me  no  time  for  any  worthier  occu- 
pation. Half  the  persons  who  are  wounded  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  fix  upon  me  as  the  object  of  their  resentment ;  some, 
because  they  are  conscious  of  having  deserved  chasti»ement 
at  my  hands  ;  others  because  they  give  credit  to  an  empty  re- 
port, a  lying  assertion,  or  their  own  conceited  sagacity  in  dis- 
covering a  wiiter  by  his  style.  As  for  the  former,  they  flatter 
themselves  egrogiouxly  in  supposing  that  I  should  throw  away 
my  anger  ufton  such  subjects.  But  by  the  latter  I  would  wilJ- 
injly  have  it  understood,  that  I  heartily  disapprove  the  present 
fashion  of  criticism,  and  sincerely  wish  that  too.  Sir,  and  your 
friend,  had  taken  out  an  exclusive  patent  for  it,  when  you 
brought  it  into  vo;pic. 

With  regard  to  literary  assailants,  I  should  as  little  think 
of  resenting  their  atucks  in  anger,  as  of  making  war  upon 
nudges  and  mosquitoes.  I  have  therefore  never  noticed  your 
amiable  colleague  in  his  critical  capacity.  Let  him  blunder, 
and  misquote,  and  mi«ropresent,  and  contradict  himself  in  the 
same  page,  or  in  tlie  vame  sentence,  with  as  much  ingenuity 
aa  he  will :  "  *Tis  his  vocation,  Hal '.  "  and  some  allowances 
roust  be  made  for  habit  I  remember  what  Lord  Anson's 
linguist  said  to  him  at  Canton,  upon  the  detection  of  some 
notable  act  of  dishonesty ;  Ghtnasiaii  e«rf  ^resC  rogiu  truly  t 
tet  h$h  futkion !  no  emu  help.  Concerning  sm,  and  any  com- 
position of  mine,  it  is  impossible  that  this  gentleman  can  write 
wisely  unless  his  nature  should  undergo  a  radical  change,  for 
it  is  written  in  the  wisest  book  which  ever  proceeded  from 
mere  humanity,  that  '*into  a  malicious  soul  wisdom  shaU 
not  enter." 

You  may  have  seen  a  mastiff  of  the  right  English  breed 
assailed  by  a  little  impertinent,  noisy,  meddling  cur,  who  runs 
behind  him,  snapping  and  barking  at  his  heels,  and  sometimes 
gets  staggered  by  a  chance-whisk  of  his  tail.  The  mastiff 
continues  his  way  peaceably ;  or,  if  he  condescends  to  notice 
the  yelper,  it  is  only  by  stopping  half  a  minute,  and  lifting  his 
leg  over  him.  Just  such.  Sir,  is  the  notice  which  I  bestow 
upon  your  colleague  in  his  critical  character. 

But  for  F.  J.  Philamath.  and  Prafeat9r  of  the  OeemU  Sdateetf 
be  is  a  grave  personage,  whose  political  and  prophetical  pre- 
tensions entitle  him  to  high  consideration  in  Uieso  days.    He 

*  N.  B.  These  lUtte  exeepUoot  Induds  all  die  ceantfiM  vhkJi  wen  »n. 
nesad  to  lh«  Preneh  Euiirfre,  all  lulf,  mud  all  the  Butn  of  the  CooMera* 
|iea  oT  ihs  Rhiae. 
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is  as  great  a  man  as  Lilly  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwaalih 
or  as  Partridge  after  him.  It  is  well  known  what  infinite 
pains  he  bestowed  in  casting  the  nativities  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton, Bonaparte,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  —  all  for  the 
good  of  mankind  I  and  it  is  also  notorious  that  be  mistook  ih« 
aspects,  and  made  some  very  unfortunata  errors  in  his  pre- 
dictions. At  a  time  when  be  was  considerably  indispoesd  in 
consequence  nf  this  moitifieatioo,  I  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ministering to  him  a  dose  of  his  own  words,  mixed,  perliaps* 
Sir,  with  a  few  of  yonrs,  for  you  were  his  fellow-student  to 
astrology,  and  are  known  to  have  aasisted  him  in  theae  his 
calculations.  The  medicine  was  given  in  the  form  of  extract ; 
but  the  patient  could  not  have  used  more  wry  faces  had  it  been 
extract  of  eoloqnintida.  And  indeed  it  produced  a  most  oq« 
pleasant  efTecL  Ever  since  that  time  bis  paroxysms  bave 
been  more  violent,  and  he  has  been  troubled  with  oeeaaional 
ravings,  accompanied  with  periodical  discharges  of  bile  in  its 
moat  offensive  state.  Nevertheless,  dread(\illy  bilious  as  be 
is,  and  tormented  with  acrid  humora,  it  is  hoped  that  by  a  coo 
diet,  by  the  proper  use  of  refrigerants,  above  all,  by  paying  doe 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  phmm  pits,  and  observmg  a  atrict 
abstinence  from  the  (Quarterly  Review,  the  danger  of  a  iMrf 
mortut  may  be  averted. 

I  have  not  been  travelling  out  of  the  record  while  ihns  ioei- 
dentally  noticing  a  peraonage  with  whom  you.  Sir,  are  «N»r» 
naturally  and  properly  aasoeiatod  lliao  I  have  been  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  this  your  colleagiie  and  you  being  the  Gog  and 
Magog  of  the  Edinburgh  Boview.  Had  it  not  beon  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  political  poinu  betwe«n  myself  and 
certain  writers  in  that  journal  wbo  laid  claim  to  tbe  foeuity 
of  the  second  sight,  1  suspect  that  I  should  never  have  in- 
curred your  hostility.  What  thoee  poioU  of  difference  W4»re,  I 
must  here  be  permitted  to  set  forth  for  the  salislhctton  of  ihoae 
readers  who  may  not  be  so  well  aeqoaintod  with  thook  aa  yoa 
are :  they  related  to  the  possibility  of  canying  on  tbo  late  war 
to  an  honorable  and  successHiI  termination. 

It  was  in  our  state  of  feeling,  Sir,  as  well  aa  in  oar  ataie  of 
knowledge  that  we  differed,  in  our  desires  as  much  as  in  oor 
judgment.  They  predicted  for  ns  nothing  but  disgimce  and 
defeat :  frtMeUd  is  the  word  \  for  they  theroselvM  assured  o» 
that  they  were  t'smeasly  eecapt'rd  asilA  the  dtsomes  of  Emrofo 
and  ofwuotkiMd  i "  ^ 

"  Aa  who  ahoold  aay,  I  am  Sir  Onelo  I  *' 

They  ridiculed  "  tJu  romantiekofoi  ^ftKi  BugUok  nAtian,"  and 
imputed  the  spirit  by  which  the  glory  of  that  nation  has  been 
raised  to  its  hi^est  point,  and  the  deliverance  of  Enrope 
aeeomplbhed,  to  "  (Aa  tridto  ^a  paUrjf  and  itUtrotUd  p»tf,** 
They  said  that  events  bad  •<  vorifUd  Ooir  prfdiaiom,"  bad 
"  aiere  UUm  justified  tkdr  werttfor^odmgs.**  Thoy  toM  as  in 
1810  that  the  fate  of  Spain  was  duided,  and  that  that  "  ■»#- 
guided  "  country  (misguided  in  having  ventured  to  resist  the 
most  insolent  usurpation  that  ever  was  attempted)  "Aad 
yjeUed  to  tke  Cmtquoror,"  This  manner  of  speaking  of  an 
event  in  the  preter-pluperfect  tense,  before  it  baa  come  to 
pass,  may  bo  either  a  slight  grammatical  slip,  or  a  prophetical 
figure  of  speech ;  but,  as  old  Dr.  Eacbard  says,  "  I  hate  all 
small  ambiguous  surmises,  all  quivering  and  mincing  conjec- 
tures :  give  me  the  lusty  and  bold  thinker,  who,  when  be 
undertakes  to  prophesy,  does  it  punctaally.**  **  H  would  ko 
bloodrUiirH§  and  cncal,"  they  said,  **  tofowumt  ptttf  itumrrft- 
liens,  (meaning  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,)  ^fUr  tXe  onlf 
cenlast  t«  over  from  wkiek  ray  ^eod  eoa  spna^  m  tts  j^reerM 
aVertvflutfs  tUte  (^  ^^Urs."  "  France  hoe  eenfaarcd  JBarofC 
TTHo  is  iMe  mefameMif  truth.  Shut  our  syss  Cs  il  ■«  «w  may, 
tkore  eon  be  no  doubt  oAeai  the  mattsr.  IVr  the  frreent^  praea 
undeubmUwianmuethethelot^theuan^iMhod."  **Letu*he» 
ne  aiere  ^objections  to  a  Bonaparte  ruling  m  SpainJ" 

**  Harry,  fhe  wish  was  fhtber  to  that  tho«%ht !  ** 

They  told  us  that  if  Lord  Wellington  was  not  driven  oot  of 
Portugal,  it  was  because  the  French  government  thought  bim 
"  betttr  there  than  my  where  <>(»/.>*  They  loM  os  they  w»re 
prepared  to  "  eentemplate  with  great  eompooure  the  cooqaeat  of 
Roaaia,  by  Bonaparte,  as  a  **ehattga  which  would  lay  the 
foundation  of  fotore  ioproveaont  in  tbo  domiofonf  of  tkm 
Caars."  — 

*'  Si  aUM  ait  UHLn  UM  crtderia  ea$t  frapkM^** 
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nyi  M  oU  Ijeonina  rhynoiier.  —  And  w  for  expecting  "  m 
Mvrttn  (faetr  Gcrramy !  for  lo  they  qualified  it ! )  amongtt  tk» 
9mmI  «tfe«  1/  Fmn^  it  would  he  t  ekmerkal,"  they  said, 
**  e>  le  wyert  pm  mm»mgai  tkt  mkakittmti  ^f  a&mr4umx,"  And 
bere  thoee  laohjr  prophets  were  peealivly  felkitoui ;  the 
inbahitants  of  Boardeaux  having  been  the  fint  people  in 
Praaee  who  threw  olT  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte's  tyrannyi  and 
aMOted  the  whila  eoekade. 

**  0»aj«  /m  M»^  pri  qtuB  pot§e  ntgakom.** 

Poor  Oracle !  the  Ace  is  douhla-hronsed;  and  yet  it  is  bat 
a  wooden  head ! 

I  Mood  npoa  inn  grooad,  while  they  were  stiekinff  In  the 
SioaghofOe^wod.  HiaciOm  Imeiymm!  I  chaiged  then  at 
the  tino  with  igaoranoe,  presamption,  and  pusillanimity. 
And  now,  8ir,  I  ask  of  yoo,  weia  they  or  were  they  not 
ignorant  i  Here  are  their  assertions !  —  Were  they  or  were 
th»y  not  praennptooos  ?  Here  are  their  predictions !  —  Were 
they  «r  were  they  not  pusUlaaiaoas?  Have  they  or  have 
the/  ihot  heea  ooofotad,  and  flnnfcunded,  and  exposed,  and 
skassad,  and  stultified,  hy  the  event? 

They  who  know  ae  will  bear  witaeee,  that,  before  a  mmor 
of  war  was  heard  ffron  the  Peninsula,  I  had  looked  toward 
that  ifuafter  aa  the  point  where  we  might  h«^  fint  to  see 
the  hofiaoD  open ;  and  that,  from  the  hour  in  whkh  the  strug- 
gle coauBeocod,  I  never  doubled  of  its  final  sueoeas,  provided 
Kngland  should  du  its  duty :  this  eonfidenee  was  fbuadsd  upon 
a  kaowlodgo  of  the  country  and  the  people,  and  upon  the 
priacsplea  which  were  then  and  there  first  broi4(ht  into  action 
agalasi  the  enemy.  At  the  timo  when  every  efiTort  was  made 
tss  yoot,  ftir,  well  know)  to  vilify  and  disgust  our  aHies,  to 
dweeoragu  the  puhlie,  to  impede  the  measures  of  government, 
fo  daranga  Ita  finances,  and  thereby  out  off  its  means,  to  par- 
alyso  the  am  and  deaden  the  heart  of  England ; —  when  we 
were  told  of  the  irreaistiUe  power  and  perfect  policy  of  fiooa- 
paita,  the  eonsummate  skill  of  hia  generals,  and  the  invinci- 
bilitf  af  his  amies,  my  language  waa  this :  **  The  one  business 
ef  Aigiaad  ia  to  ahata  the  poww  of  France :  that  power  she 
must  heatdown,  or  Ihll  horaelf ;  that  power  she  will  beat  down, 
if  she  do  hut  strenuously  put  forth  her  own  mighty  means." 
Aad  agaiti«— **For  our  soldiers  to  equal  our  seamen,  it  Is 
only  aaeeaaary  for  them  to  beequally  well  commanded.  They 
hare  the  aaaio  heart  and  soul,  aa  well  as  the  same  flesh  and 
Too  much,  indeed,  may  be  exacted  from  them  in  a 
;  hut  eat  their  foce  toward  a  foe,  and  there  is  nothing 
within  tha  reaeh  of  human  achievement  which  they  cannot 
yarfofia.*'  Aad  again,— "Carry  on  the  urar  with  all  the 
h»ait,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  of  this 
nufhty  CBOgMu,  and  you  will  beat  down  the  power  of  Prance.'* 
Wee  I  wrong,  8ir  ?    Or  haa  the  eveat  corresponded  to  this 

A|llpCt  iwi\9iwt 

Sew  witness,  Tom>s  Vedras,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria! 
Bear  wituaaa,  Orthloa  and  Thoulouae !  Bear  witneas,  Water- 
laov  aad  that  miserahlo  tyrant,  who  was  then  making  and  nn- 
■aking  kings  with  a  braath,  and  now  frets  upon  the  rock  of 
Bb  Heleoa,  Itka  a  tiger  in  his  cage  ! 

a    a    a    a    • 
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ODE, 

Oimiiro    TBK    5COOTXATI01IS     WITH 
MOSAFAVrZ^  IN  JAJIDARr,  1814. 

1. 

WsQ  eomiiela  peace  at  this  momenioas  hour, 
When  God  Isatfa  gtYen  deliverance  to  the  oppress'd, 

Aad  to  the  injured  power? 
Wlto  conatBU peace,  when  Vengeance,  like  a  flood, 

26 


RoUb  on,  no  longer  now  to  be  repreaa'd ; 

When  innocent  blood 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  world  cries  out 

For  justice  upon  one  accursed  head; 

When  Fredoom  hath  her  holy  banners  spread 

Oyer  all  luitions,  now  in  one  just  cause 

United ;  when,  with  one  sublime  accord, 

£urope  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorred, 

And  Loyalty,  and  Faith,  and  Ancient  Laws 

Follow  the  avenging  sword ! 

2. 

Woe,  woe  to  England !  woe  and  endless  shame, 

If  this  heroic  land, 

False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fame, 

Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand  1 

Woe  to  the  wi^rld,  if  Bonapart6's  throne 

Be  suffered  still  to  stand ! 

For  by  what  names  shall  Right  and  Wrong  be 

known,  — 

What  new  and  cotirtly  phrases  must  we  feign 

For  Falsehood,  Murder,  and  all  monstrous  crimes. 

If  that  perfidious  Corsican  maintain 

Still  his  detested  reign, 

And  France,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her 

chain. 

Beneath  his  iro^  rule  be  left  to  groan  ? 

No !  by  the  innumerable  dead. 

Whose  blood  hath  for  his  lust  of  power  been  shed, 

Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone ; 
That  peace  which  Death  and  Judgment  can  bestow, 
That  peace  be  Bonapart6's,  —  that  alone  ! 

3. 
For  sooner  shall  the  Ethiop  change  hia  skin. 
Or  from  the  Leopard  shall  her  spots  depart, 
Than  this  man  change  his  old,  flagitious  heart. 
Have  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 
And  there  found  wanting?    On  the  stage  of  blood 
Foremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood; 
And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won. 
He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown, 
Curbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway, 
Then,  like  Octavius  in  old  time. 
Fair  name  might  he  have  handed  down, 
Effiu:ing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 
Fool !  should  he  cast  away  that  bright  renown ! 
Fool !  the  redemption  proffer'd  should  he  lose ! 
When  Heaven  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  that  the 

way 

To  Good  and  Evil  lay 

Before  him,  which  to  choose. 

4. 

But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  all  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nursed. 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  cursed. 

Bold  man  and  bad. 

Remorseless,  godless,  full  of  fraud  and  lies. 

And  black  with  murders  and  with  perjuries. 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad; 

No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  he  knew. 

No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart. 
From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew. 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties. 
All  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 
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5. 
O  France !  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  swajr 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeding  times; 

Rapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  hare  mark'd  thy  way, 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France !  irom  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  Heaven.    All  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head ! 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France !  fi>r  wheresoever, 

In  peace  or  war,  thy  banner  hath  been  spread, 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  follow'd  there. 

The  Living  and  the  Dead 

Cry  out  alike  against  thee !    They  who  bear. 

Crouching  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng. 

Whose  slaughter'd  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 

The  Everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  long,  O  Lord !  Holy  and  Just,  how  long ! 

6. 

A  merciless  oppressor  hast  thou  been. 

Thyself  remorselessly  oppress'd  meantime ; 

Greedy  of  war,  when  all  that  thou  couldst  gain 

Was  but  to  dye  thy  soul  with  deeper  crime. 

And  rivet  faster  round  thyself  the  chain. 

Oh !  blind  to  honor,  and  to  interest  blind, 

When  thus  in  abject  servitude  resign'd 

To  this  barbarian  upstart,  thou  couldst  brave 

God's  justice,  and  the  heart  of  human-kind ! 

Madly  thou  thoughtest  to  enslave  the  world, 

Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave. 

Behold,  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  unfurl'd ! 

The  dreadful  armies  of  the  North  advance ; 

While  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain  combined. 

Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind, 

And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 

7. 

One  man  hath  been  for  ten  long,  wretched  years 
The  cause  of  all  this  blood  and  all  these  tears ; 

One  man  in  this  most  awful  point  of  time 

Draws  on  thy  danger,  as  he  caused  tliy  crime. 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event, 

For  now  whole  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent ', 

His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations  know : 

Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intent. 

The  People  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind, 

From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  foe ; 

One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow, 

One  execrable  head  laid  low, 

Even  yet,  O  France !  averts  thy  punishment. 

Open  thine  eyes ! —  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

8. 

France !  if  thou  lovest  thine  ancient  fame. 

Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame ! 

By  the  bones  which  bleach  on  Jaffa's  beach ; 

By  the  blood  which  on  Domingo's  shore 

Hath  clogged  the  carrion-birds  with  gore ; 

By  the  flesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain, 

Or  stiflen*d  on  the  snowy  plain 

Of  frozen  Moscovy ; 

By  the  bodies,  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky, 


Tracking  from  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyrant's  flight* 

By  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  cry; 

By  the  childless  parent's  misery ; 

By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed; 

By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread ; 

By  the  prayers  which  rise  for  curses  on  his  head,» 

Redeem,  O  France !  thine  ancient  fame, 

Revenge  thy  sufiertngs  and  thy  shame, 

Open  thine  eyes !  — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind ; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

9. 

By  those  horrors  which  the  night 

WitnessM  when  the  torches'  light 

To  the  assembled  murderers  show'd 

Where  the  blood  of  Conde  flow'd ; 

By  thy  murder'd  Pichegru's  fame ; 

By  murder'd  Wright  —  an  English  name; 

By  murder'd  Palm's  atrocious  doom ; 

By  murder'd  Hofer's  martyrdom,— 

Oh  !  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt, 

The  Villain's  own  peculiar,  private  guilt. 

Open  thine  eyes ! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind , 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind ! 

Kttwiek 


ODE, 
WRiTTXir  DURiira  the  war  wrrH  amzrica,  1814 

1. 

When  shall  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside. 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown. 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace  ? 


2. 

Not  long  may  this  unnatural  strife  endure 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  deep ; 
Not  long  may  men,  with  vain  ambition  drunk, ' 

And  insolent  in  wrong. 

Afflict  with  their  misrule  the  indignant  land 

Where  Washington  hath  left 

Hi.  awful  memory 

A  light  for  after-times ! 

Vile  instruments  of  fallen  Tyranny 

In  their  own  annals,  by  their  countrymen. 

For  lasting  shame  shall  they  be  written  down. 

Soon  may  the  better  Genius  there  prevoil ! 

Then  will  the  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  lay 

The  thunderbolt  aside. 

And,  twining  olives  with  her  laurel  crown. 

Rest  in  the  Bower  of  Peace. 

3. 

But  not  in  ignominious  ease. 

Within  the  Bower  of  Peace  supine. 

The  Ocean  Queen  shall  rest ! 

Her  other  toils  await,  — 

A  holier  warfare,  —  nobler  victories; 

And  amaranthine  wreaths, 

Which,  when  the  laurel  crown  grows  sere, 

Will  live  forever  green. 
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4. 

Hear  me,  O  England !  rightly  may  I  claim 

Tby  fayorable  audience,  Queen  of  Isles, 

My  Mother-land  revered ; 

For  in  the  perilous  hour, 

When  weaker  spirits  stood  aghast, 

And  reptile  tongues,  to  thy  dishonor  bold. 

Spit  their  dull  venom  on  the  public  ear, 

My  voice  was  heard,  —  a  voice  of  hope, 

Of  confidence  and  joy,  — 

Tea,  of  such  prophecy 

As  wisdom  to  her  sons  doth  aye  vouchsafe. 

When  with  pure  heart  and  diligent  desire 

They  seek  the  fountain  springs. 

And  of  the  Ages  past 

Take  counsel  reverently. 

5. 

Nobly  hast  thou  stood  up 

Against  the  foulest  Tyranny  that  ere, 

In  elder  or  in  later  times. 

Hath  outraged  human-kind. 

O  glorioQS  England !  thou  hast  borne  thyself 

Aeligiously  and  bravely  in  that  strife ; 

And  happier  victory  hath  blest  thine  arms 

Than,  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Thine  own  Plantagenets  achieved. 

Or  Marlborough,  wise  in  council  as  in  field. 

Or  Wolfe,  heroic  name. 

Now  gird  thyself  for  other  war ; 

Look  round  thee,  and  behold  what  ills. 

Remediable  and  yet  unremedied. 

Afflict  man's  wretched  race ! 

Pat  on  the  panoply  of  faith ! 

Bestir  thyself  against  thine  inward  foes, 

Ignonnce  and  Want,  with  all  their  brood 

Of  miseries  and  of  crimes. 

6. 

Powerful  thou  art :  imperial  Rome, 

When  in  the  Augustan  age  she  closed 

The  temple  of  the  two-iaced  Grod, 

Could  boast  no  power  like  thine. 

Less  opulent  was  Spain, 

When  Mexico  her  sumless  riches  sent 

To  that  proud  monarchy ; 

And  Hmyti's  ransack'd  caverns  gave  their  gold ; 

And  from  Potosi*s  recent  veins 

The  unabating  stream  of  treasure  flow'd. 

And  blest  art  thou,  above  all  nations  blest, 

For  thou  art  Freedom's  own  beloved  Isle ! 

The  light  of  Science  shines 

Conspicuous  like  a  beacon  on  thy  shores ; 

Thy  martyrs  purchased  at  the  stake 

Faith  uncorrupt  for  thine  inheritance ; 

And  by  thine  hearths  Domestic  Purity ,' 

Bafr  from  the  infection  of  a  tainted  age. 

Hath  kept  her  sanctuaries. 

Tet,  O  dear  England !  powerful  as  thou  art, 

And  rich,  and  wise,  and  blest, 

Tet  would  1  see  thee,  O  my  Mother-land ! 

Mightier  and  wealthier,  wiser,  happier  still ! 

7. 

For  stin  doth  Ignorance 

Maintain  large  empire  here. 


Dark  and  unblest  amid  surrounding  light ; 

Even  as  within  this  favor'd  spot, 

Earth's  wonder  and  her  pride, 

The  traveller  on  his  way 

Beholds  with  weary  eye 

Bleak  moorland,  noxious  fen,  and  lonely  heath, 

In  drear  extension  spread, 

Oh  grief!  that  spirits  of  celestial  seed, 

Whom  ever-teeming  Nature  hath  brought  forth, 

With  all  the  human  faculties  divine 

Of  sense  and  soul  endued, — 

Disherited  of  knowledge  and  of  bliss. 

Mere  creatures  of  brute  life. 

Should  grope  in  darkness  lost ! 

8 

Must  this  reproach  endure  ? 

Honor  and  praise  to  him 

The  universal  friend. 

The  general  benefactor  of  mankind ', 

He  who  from  Coromandel's  shores 

His  perfected  discovery  brought ; 

He  by  whose  generous  toils 

This  foul  reproach  ere  long  shall  be  effaced, 

This  root  of  evil  be  eradicaU; ! 

Tea,  generations  yet  unborn 

Shall  owe  their  weal  to  him, 

And  future  nations  bless 
The  honor'd  name  of  Bell. 

9. 
Now  may  that  blessed  edifice 

Of  public  good  be  rear'd 
Which  holy  Edward  traced. 
The  spotless  Tudor,  he  whom  Death 
Too  early  summon'd  to  his  heavenly  throne. 
For  Brunswick's  line  was  this  great  work  re- 
served, 
For  Brunswick's  fated  line ; 
They  who  from  papal  darkness,  and  the  thrall 
Of  that  worst  bondage  which  doth  hold 
The  immortal  spirit  chain'd, 
Saved  us  in  happy  hour. 
Fitly  for  them  was  this  great  work  reserved ; 
So,  Britain,  shall  thine  aged  monarch's  wish 
Receive  its  due  accomplishment — 
That  wish  which  with  the  good 
(Had  he  nn  other  praise) 
Through  all  succeeding  times  would  rank   his 

name. 

That  all  within  his  realms 

Might  learn  the  Book,  which  all 

Who  rightly  learn  shall  live. 

10. 
From  public  foimtains  the  perennial  stream 

Of  public  weal  must  flow. 

O  England !  wheresoc'er  thy  churches  stand. 

There  on  that  sacred  ground. 

Where  the  rich  harvest  of  mortality 

Is  laid,  as  in  a  garner,  treasured  up, 

There  plant  the  Tree  of  Knowledge !     Water  it 

With  thy  perpetual  bounty !     It  shall  spread 

Its  branches  o'er  the  venerable  pile. 

Shield  it  against  Uie  storm. 

And  bring  forth  fruits  of  life. 
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11. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England !  in  the  ways 

Of  righteoiuneM,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.     Where  hast  thou  thy 

mines 

But  in  their  industry  ? 

Thy  bulwarks  where,  but  in  their  breasts  ? 

Thy  might,  but  in  their  arms  ? 

Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 

Thy  strength,  thy  power,  thy  safety,  and  thy  pride  ? 

O  grief  then,  grief  and  shame, 

If,  in  this  flourishing  land, 

There  should  be  dwellings  where  the  new-bom 

babe 

Doth  bring  unto  its  parents'  soul  no  joy  ! 

Where  squalid  Poverty 

Receives  it  at  its  birth. 

And  on  her  withered  knees 

Gives  it  the  scanty  food  of  discontent! 

12. 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  enlarge  thyself; 

Redundant  as  thou  art  of  life  and  power. 

Be  thou  the  hive  of  nations. 

And  send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 

Send  them,  like  Greece  of  old, 

With  arts  and  science  to  enrich 

The  uncultivated  earth ; 

But  with  more  precious  gifts  than  Greece,  or  T^re, 

Or  elder  Egypt,  to  the  world  bequeathed  — 

Just  laws,  and  rightful  polity. 

And,  crowning  all,  the  dearest  boon  of  Heaven, 

Its  word  and  will  reveal'd. 

Queen  of  the  Seas  !  enlarge 

The  place  of  thy  pavilion.    Let  them  stretch 

The  curtains  of  thine  habitations  forth ; 

Spare  not ;  but  lengthen  thou 

Thy  cords,  make  strong  thy  stakes. 

13. 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  enlarge  thyself; 

Send  thou  thy  swarms  abroad  ! 

For  in  the  years  to  come. 

Though  centuries  or  millenniums  intervene. 

Where'er  thy  progeny, 

Thy  language,  and  thy  spirit  shall  be  found, — 

If  on  Ontario's  shores, 

Or  late-explored  Missouri's  pastures  wide, 

Or  in  that  Austral  world  long  sought. 

The  many-isled  Pacific, — yea,  where  waves, 

Now  breaking  over  coral  reefs,  afiright 

The  venturous  mariner, 

When  islands  shall  have  grown,  and  cities  risen 

In  cocoa  groves  embower'd ;  — 

Where'er  thy  language  lives, 

By  whatsoever  name  the  land  be  call'd, 

That  land  is  English  still,  and  there 

Thy  influential  spirit  dwells  and  reigns. 

Thrones  fall,  and  Dynasties  are  changed ; 

Empires  decay  and  sink 

Beneath  their  own  unwieldy  weight; 

Dominion  passeth  like  a  cloud  away : 

The  imperishable  mind 

Survives  all  meaner  things. 


14. 

Train  up  thy  children,  England,  in  the  ways 

Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 

Of  wholesome  doctrine.    Send  thy  swarms  abroad ! 

Send  forth  thy  humanizing  arts, 

Thy  stirring  enterprise. 

Thy  liberal  polity,  thy  Gospel  light ! 

Illume  the  dark  idolater. 

Reclaim  the  savage !    O  thou  Ocean  Que«n ! 

Be  these  thy  toils  when  thou  hast  laid 

The  thunderbolt  aside : 

He  who  hath  blest  thine  arms 

Will  bless  thee  in  these  holy  works  of  Peace  ! 

Father !  thy  kingdom  come,  and  as  in  Heaven 

Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth ! 

Keswick. 
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ODE 

TO  HIS  ROYAL  H1GUNKS8  THE  FRINGE  REGENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  XIIIGOOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND   IRELAND. 

1. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle  ! 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive  garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

2. 

Rightly  mayst  thou  lejoice, 

For  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  storms, 

An  evil  day,  a  day  of  woe, 

To  thee  the  sceptre  feel. 

The  Continent  was  leagued. 

Its  numbers  wielded  by  one  will. 

Against  Uie  mighty  Isle  ; 

All  shores  were  hostile  to  the  Red  Cross  flag, 

All  ports  against  it  closed ; 

Save  where,  behind  their  ramparts  driven. 

The  Spaniard,  and  the  faithful  Portugal, 

Each  on  the  utmost  limits  of  his  land, 

Invincible  of  heart. 

Stood  firm,  and  put  their  trust 

In  their  good  cause  and  thee. 

3. 

Such  perils  menaced  from  abroad ; 

At  home  worse  dangers  compass'd  thee. 

Where  shallow  counsellon, 

A  weak  but  clamorous  crew, 

Pester'd  the  land,  and  with  their  withering  breath 

Poison'd  the  public  ear 
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For  peace  the  feeble  raised  their  factiouB  cry ; 

Oh,  madness  to  resist 

The  Invincible  in  arms ! 

Seek  the  peace-garland  from  his  dreadfiil  hand ! 

And  at  the  Tyrant's  feet 

They  would  have  knelt  to  take 

The  wreath  of  aconite  for  Britain's  brow. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle '. 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

For  in  the  day  of  danger  thon  didst  tnm 

From  their  vUe  counsels  thine  indignant  heart ; 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

4. 

Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle, 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  rejoice ; 

Ring  round,  ye  merry  bells, 

Till  every  steeple  rock, 

And  the  wide  air  grow  giddy  vnth  your  joy ! 

Ilowi  streamers,  to  the  breeae ! 

And,  ye  victorious  banners,  to  the  sun 

Unroll  the  proud  Red  Cross ! 

Now  let  the  anvil  rest ; 

Shot  np  the  loom^  and  open  the  school-doors, 

That  young  and  old  may  with  festivities 

Hollow  for  memory,  through  all  after  years. 

This  memorable  time ; 

This  memorable  time. 

When  Peace,  long  absent,  long  deplored,  returns. 

Not  as  vile  Faction  would  have  brought  her  home. 

Her  countenance  for  shame  abased. 

In  servile  weeds  array'd. 

Submission  leading  her. 

Fear,  Sonow,  and  Repentance  following  close ; 

And  War,  scarce  deigning  to  conceal 

Beneath  the  mantle's  folds  his  armed  plight, 

Dogging  her  steps  witli  deadly  eye  intent, 

Sure  of  his  victim,  and  in  devilish  joy 

Lftughing  behind  the  mask. 

5. 

Not  thus  doth  Peace  return !  — 

A  blessed  visitant  she  comes,  — 

Honor  in  his  right  hand 

Doth  lead  her  like  a  bride ; 

And  Victory  goes  before ; 

Hopef  Safety,  and  Prosperity,  and  Strength, 

Come  in  her  joyful  train. 

Now  let  the  churches  ring 

With  high  thanksgiving  songs. 

And  the  full  organ  pour 

Its  swelling  peals  to  Heaven, 

The  while  the  grateful  nation  bless  in  prayer 

Their  Warriors,  and  their  Statesmen,  and  their 

y  Prince, 

\/     Whose  will,  whose  mind,  whose  arm 

Have  thus  with  happy  end  their  efforts  crown'd. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  oliTe-gariand  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

6. 

Enjoy  thy  triumph  now. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle ! 


Enjoy  the  rich  reward,  so  rightly  due. 
When  rescued   nations,  with  one   heart   and 

voice. 

Thy  counsels  bless  and  thee. 

Thou,  on  thine  own  Firm  Island,  seest  the  while, 

As  if  the  tales  of  old  Romance 

Were  but  to  typify  these  splendid  days, 

Princes,  and  Potentates, 

And  Chiefs  renown'd  in  arms. 

From  their  great  enterprise  achieved, 

In  friendship  and  in  joy  collected  here. 

7. 

Rejoice,  thou  mighty  Isle ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas !  rejoice ; 

For  ne'er  in  elder  nor  in  later  times 

Have  such  illustrious  guests 

Honor 'd  thy  silver  shores. 

No  such  assemblage  shone  in  Edward's  hall. 

Nor  brighter  triumphs  graced  his  glorious  reign. 

Prince  of  the  mighty  Isle, 

Proud  day  for  thee  and  for  thy  kingdoms  this ! 

Rightly  mayst  thou  rejoice. 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-gorlond  twines,  by  Victory  won. 

8. 

Tet  in  the  pomp  of  these  festivities 

One  mournful  thought  will  rise  within  thy  mind  — 

The  thought  of  Him  who  sits 

In  mental  as  in  visual  darkness  lost. 

How  had  his  heart  been  fill'd 
With  deepest  gratitude  to  Heaven, 

Had  he  beheld  this  day ! 

O  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

Thou,  who  hast  visited  thus  heavily 

The  anointed  head, 

Oh !  for  one  little  interval, 

One  precious  hour, 

Remove  the  blindness  from  his  soul. 

That  he  may  know  it  all, 

And  bless  thee  ere  he  die. 

9. 

Thou  also  shouldst  have  seen 

This  harvest  of  thy  hopes. 

Thou,  whom  the  guilty  act 

Of  a  proud  spirit  overthrown 

Sent  to  thine  early  grave  in  evil  hour ! 

Forget  not  him,  my  country,  in  thy  joy; 

But  let  thy  grateful  hand 

With  laurel  garlands  hang 

The  tomb  of  Perceval. 

Virtuous,  and  ISrm,  and  wise 

Tlie  Ark  of  Britain  in  her  daikest  day 

He  steer'd  through  stormy  seas ; 

And  long  shall  Britain  hold  his  memory  dear, 

And  faithful  History  give 

His  meed  of  lasting  praise. 

10. 

That  earthly  meed  shall  his  compeers  enjoy, 

Britain's  true  counsellors. 

Who  see  with  just  success  their  counsels  crown'd. 

They  have  their  triumph  now,  to  him  denied; 

Proud  day  for  them  is  this ! 

Prince  of  tlie  mighty  Isle ! 
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Proud  daj  for  them  and  thee, 

When  Britain  round  her  spear 

The  olive-garland  twines,  by  Victory  won. 


( 


ODE 

TU  HIS  IXPERfAL  MAJE8TT,  ALXXIVDER  TBE  FIRST, 
EMPEROR  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIA9. 

1. 

CoirquEROR,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind ! 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomes  thee ; 

Thee,  from  thy  wasted  realms. 

So  signally  revenged ; 

From  Prussia's  rescued  plains ; 

From  Dresden's  field  of  slaughter,  where  the  ball, 

Which  struck  Moreau's  dear  life. 

Was  turn'd  from  thy  more  precious  head  aside; 

From  Leipsic's  dreadful  day. 

From  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

In  thy  career  of  conquest  overpast ; 

From  the  proud  Capital 

Of  haughty  France  subdued, 

Then  to  her  rightful  line  of  Kings  restored ; 

Thee,  Alexander !  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just, 

Thee  to  her  honor'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 

2. 

Sixscore  full  years  have  past. 

Since  to  these  friendly  shores 

Thy  famous  ancestor. 

Illustrious  Peter,  came. 

Wise  traveller  he,  who  over  Europe  went, 

Marking  the  ways  of  men ; 

That  so  to  his  dear  country,  which  then  rose 

Among  the  nations  in  uncultured  strength, 

He  might  bear  back  the  stores 

Of  elder  polity. 

Its  sciences  and  arts. 

Little  did  then  the  industrious  German  think, — 

The  soft  Italian,  lapp'd  in  luxury, — 

Helvetia's  mountain  sons,  of  freedom  proud, — 

The  patient  Hollander, 

Prosperous  and  warlike  then, — 

Little  thought  they  that,  in  that  farthest  North, 

From  Peter's  race  should  the  Deliverer  spring. 

Destined  by  Heaven  to  save 

Art,  Learning,  Industry, 

Beneath  the  bestial  hoof  of  godless  Might 

All  trampled  in  the  dust. 

As  little  did  the  French, 

Vaunting  tlie  power  of  their  Great  Monarch  then, 

(His  schemes  of  wide  ambition  yet  uncheck'd,) 

As  little  did  they  think, 

That  from  rude  Moscovy  the  stone  should  come, 

To  smite  their  huge  Colossus,  which  bestrode 

The  subject  Continent; 

And  from  its  feet  of  clay. 

Breaking  the  iron  limbs  and  front  of  brass. 

Strew  the  rejoicing  Nations  with  the  wreck. 


3. 
Roused  as  thou  wert  with  insult  and  with  wrong, 
Who  should  have  blamed  thee  if,  in  high- wrought 

mood 

Of  vengeance  and  the  sense  of  injured  power, 

Thou  from  the  flames  which  laid 

The  City  of  thy  Fathers  in  the  dost, 

Hadat  bid  a  spark  be  brought, 

And  borne  it  in  thy  tent. 

Religiously  by  night  and  day  preserved^ 

Till  on  Montmartre's  height, 

When  open  to  thine  arms. 

Her  last  defence  o'erthrown, 

The  guilty  city  lay. 

Thou  hadst  call'd  every  Russian  of  thine  host 

To  light  his  flambeau  at  the  sacred  flame, 

And  sent  them  through  her  streets, 

And  wrapt  her  roofs  and  towers, 

Temples  and  palaces. 

Her  wealth  and  boasted  spoils, 

In  one  wide  flood  of  fire. 

Making  the  hated  Nation  feel  herself 

The  miseries  she  had  spread  ? 

4. 

Who  should  have  blamed  the  Conqueror  for  that 

deed .' 
Tea,  rather  would  not  one  exulting  cry 
Have  risen  from  Elbe  to  Nile, 

How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen  !      « 

Moscow's  re-rising  walls 
Had  rung  with  glad  acclaim ; 
Thanksgiving  hymns  had  fill'd 
Tyrol's  rejoicing  vales ; 
How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 
The  Germans  in  their  grass-grown  marts  had  met 
To  celebrate  the  deed ; 
Holland's  still  waters  had  been  starr'd 
With  festive  lights,  reflected  there 
From  every  house  and  hut, 
From  every  town  and  tower; 
The  Iberian  and  the  Lusian^s  injured  realms. 
From  all  their  mountain-holds. 
From  all  their  ravaged  fields, 
From  cities  sack'd,  from  violated  fanes, 
And  from  the  sanctuary  of  every  heart. 
Had  pour'd  that  pious  strain  — 
How  is  the  Oppressor  fallen ! 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord  ! 
Thou,  Zarogozo,  from  thy  sepulchres 
Hadst  join 'd  tlie  hymn  ;  and  from  thine  ashes  thou, 

Monresa,  faithful  still ! 

The  blood  that  calls  for  vengeance  in  thy  streets, 

Madrid,  and  Porto  thine, 

And  that  which  from  the  beach 

Of  Tarragona  sent  its  cry  to  Heaven, 

Had  rested  then  appeased. 

Orphans  had  clapp'd  their  hands. 

And  widows  would  have  wept  exulting  tears, 

And  childless  parents,  with  a  bitter  joy. 

Have  blest  the  avenging  deed. 

5. 

But  thou  hadst  seen  enough 
Of  horrors, — amply  hadst  avenged  mankind. 
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WitnesB  that  dread  retreat. 

When  God  and  nature  smote 

The  Tyrant  in  hia  pride  ! 

No  wider  ruin  oyertook 

Sennacherib's  impioui  host; 

Nor  when  the  frantic  Persian  led 

Uis  veterans  to  the  Ly bian  sands ; 

Nor  when  united  Greece 

O'er  the  barbaric  power  that  victory  won 

Which  Europe  yet  may  bless. 

A  fouler  Tyrant  cursed  the  groanini^  earth,  — 

A  fearfuler  destruction  was  dispensed. 

Victorious  armies  followed  on  his  flight; 

On  every  side  he  met 

The  Cossack's  dreadful  spear; 

On  every  side  he  saw 

The  injured  nation  rise, 

Invincible  in  arms. 

What  myriads,  victims  of  one  wicked  will, 

Spent  their  last  breath  in  curses  on  his  head ! 

There,  where  the  soldiers'  blood 

Fxote  in  the  festering  wound ; 

And  nightly  the  cold  moon 

Saw  sinking  thousands  in  the  snow  lie  down. 

Whom  there  the  morning  found 

Stiff  as  their  icy  bed. 

6. 

Rear  high  the  monument ! 

In  Moscow  and  in  proud  Petropolis, 

The  brazen  trophy  build ; 

Cannon  on  cannon  piled. 

Tin  the  huge  column  overtop  your  towers  ! 

From  France  the  Tyrant  brought 

These  instruments  of  death 

To  work  your  overthrow ; 

He  left  them  in  his  flight 

To  form  the  eternal  record  of  his  own. 

Raise,  Russia,  with  thy  spoils, 

A  nobler  monument 

Than  e'er  imperial  Rome 

Built  in  her  plenitude  of  pride  and  power ! 

Still,  Alexander !  on  the  banks  oi  Seine, 

Thy  noblest  monument 

For  future  ages  stands  — 

FaEIS  8UBDUXD  AHD  8PARSD. 

7. 

ConqueroT,  Deliverer,  Friend  of  human-kind, 

The  free,  the  happy  Island  welcomes  thee ! 

Thee,  Alexander  \  thee,  the  Great,  the  Good, 

The  Glorious,  the  Beneficent,  the  Just ! 

Thee  to  her  honor'd  shores 
The  mighty  Island  welcomes  in  her  joy. 


ODE 

TO    HM    flUSSTT,  FRXDXniCK   WILLIAM    THX 
rOVBTH,    KIKO  OF   PRUSSIA. 

1. 

WstxoxB  to  England,  to  the  happy  Isle, 
Bmr«  Frinee  of  gallant  people !    Welcome  Hiott, 


In  adverse  as  in  prosperous  fortunes  tried, 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved ! 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Welcome  to  these  free  shores ! 

In  glory  art  thou  come, 

Thy  victory  perfect,  thy  revenge  complete 

2. 

Enough  of  sorrow  hast  thou  known. 

Enough  of  evil  hath  thy  realm  endured, 

Oppress'd,  but  not  debased. 

When  thine  indignant  soul, 

Long  sufiering,  bore  its  weight  of  heaviest  woe. 

But  still,  through  that  dark  day, 

Unsullied  honor  was  thy  counsellor ; 

And  Hope,  that  had  its  trust  in  Heaven, 

And  in  the  heart  of  man 

Its  strength,  forsook  thee  not. 

Thou  hadst  thy  faithful  people's  love. 

The  sympathy  of  noble  minds ; 

And  wistfully,  as  one 

Who  through  the  weary  night  has  long'd  for  day. 

Looks  eastward  for  the  dawn, 

So  Germany  to  thee 

Tum'd  in  her  bondage  her  imploring  eyes. 

3. 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  that  Grermany, 

The  wise,  the  virtuous  land, 

The  land  of  mighty  minds. 

Should  bend  beneath  the  frothy  Frenchman's  yoke ; 

Oh,  grief  of  griefs,  to  think 

That  she  should  groan  in  bonds. 

She  who  had  blest  all  nations  with  her  gifts  ! 

There  had  the  light  of  Reformation  risen. 

The  light  of  Knowledge  there  was  burning  clear, 

Oh,  grief,  that  her  unhappy  sons 

Should  toil,  and  bleed,  and  die. 

To  quench  that  sacred  light, 

The  wretched  agents  of  a  tyrant's  will ! 

How  often  hath  their  blood 

In  his  accursed  cause 

Reek'd  on  the  Spaniard's  blade  ! 

Their  mangled  bodies  fed 

The  wolves  and  eagles  of  the  Pyrenees ; 

Or  stiffening  in  the  snows  of  Moscovy, 

Amid  the  ashes  of  the  watch-fire  lay. 

Where  dragging  painfully  their  frozen  limbs, 

With  life's  last  effort,  in  the  flames  they  fell. 

4. 

Long,  Frederick,  did'st  thou  bear 

Her  sorrows  and  Uiine  own ; 

Seven  miserable  years 

In  patience  didst  thou  feed  thy  heart  with  hope  ', 

Till,  when  the  arm  of  God 

Smote  the  blaspheming  Tyrant  in  his  pride. 

And  Alexander,  with  the  voice  of  power. 

Raised  the  glad  cry.  Deliverance  for  Mankind, 

First  of  the  Germans,  Prussia  broke  her  chains. 

5. 

Joy,  joy  for  Germany, 
For  Europe,  for  the  World, 
When  Prussia  rose  in  arms ! 
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Ai  Irngth  the  hour  of  retilbation  comes ! 

ArpQg'ing  nntiona  on  kII  sidei  move  on ; 

In  iiucony  the  flag  of  England  flies, 

Triuniphuit,  u  of  fore, 

Wben  nble  Edward  led  his  peerteM  hoit. 

B*-hold  the  Spaniard  and  the  Poiiagal, 

For  cities  burnt,  (or  violated  fanpa. 

For  murden,  massacroB, 

All  monrtroni,  all  unuttemble  crimes, 

[>em>Ddmg  vengeuice  with  victorioua  ciie». 

Pour  from  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Rnniim  cornet,  his  eje  on  Paris  fii'd. 
The  flames  of  Moscow  present  to  his  heart ; 

The  Austrian  to  efl^ce 
Ulm,  Aosteliiti,  and  Wagram's  later  shune ; 

Rejoicing  German;, 

With  all  ber  naliooi,  sirells  the  avenging  train. 

And  in  the  field  and  in  the  triumph  first. 

Thy  bunner,  Frederick,  floats. 

10. 

Sii  weeks  in  dsilj  strife 

The  veteran  Blucher  bote  the  brunt  of  war. 

Hie  last  and  greatest  of  bia  master's  school. 

Long  may  he  live  to  hear 

The  people  bless  his  name ! 

Late  be  it  ere  the  wreath 

That  crowns  his  ulrer  hair 

Adorn  his  mononieDtl 

Glorious  old  man. 

How  oR  hath  he  discomfited 

The  boasted  chiefs  of  Prance, 

And  fbil'd  ber  Taunting  Tyrant's  desperate  nge  I 

Glorious  old  man. 

Who,  from  Silt^sia's  fields. 

O'er  Elbe,  and  Rhine,  and  Seine, 

From  victory  to  victory  marching  on. 

Made  his  heroic  way ;  till  at  the  gales 

Of  Paris,  open'd  by  bis  arois,  he  saw 

His  Kiug  triumphant  stand. 

11. 

Bear  back  the  sword  of  Frederick  now  I 

The  sword  which  France  amid  her  spoils  disptay'd, 

Proud  trophy  of  a  day  ignobly  won. 

With  laurels  wreath  the  sword ; 

Bear  it  in  triumph  back. 

Thus  gloriously  regain'd ; 

And  when  thou  lay'st  it  in  its  honor'd  {dace, 

O  Frederick,  well-beloved. 

Greatest  and  best  of  that  illustrious  name. 

Lay  by  its  aide  thine  own, 

A  holier  relic  there  1 

12. 

Frederick,  the  well-beloved  I 

Welcome  to  these  five  shores  ; 

To  England  welcome,  to  the  happy  Isle! 

In  glory  art  thou  come, 
Thy  victory  perfect,  Ihy  revenge  complete 
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ODE. 

TBZ   BATTLE    OF  ALOUBa 
1. 

Qjrx  day  of  dieailfal  occupation  more, 

Ere  £nglaad*t  gallant  skips 

Shall,  of  tlieir  beauty,  pomp,  and  power  disrobed, 

Uke  sea-birds  on  the  sunny  main, 

Rock  idly  in  the  port. 

2. 

One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more ! 

A  work  of  righteousness. 

Tea,  of  sublimest  mercy,  must  be  done ; 

England  will  break  the  oppressor's  chain. 

And  set  the  captives  free. 

3. 

Bed  cross  of  England,  which  all  shores  have  seen 

Triumphantly  displayed. 

Thou  sacred  banner  of  the  glorious  Isle, 

Known  wheresoever  keel  hath  cut 

The  navigable  deep,  — 


Ne'er  didst  thou  float  more  proudly  o*er  the  storm 

Of  havock  and  of  death, 

Than  when,  resisting  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

Algiers,  her  moony  standard  lowered, 

And  signM  the  conqueror's  law. 

5. 

Oh,  if  the  grave  were  sentient,  as  these  Moors 

In  erring  credence  hold ; 

And  if  the  victims  of  captivity 

Could  in  the  silent  tomb  have  heard 

The  thunder  of  the  fight ;  — 

6. 

Sure  their  rejoicing  dust  upon  that  day 

Had  heaved  the  oppressive  soil, 

And  earth  been  shaken  like  the  mosques  and  towers. 

When  England  on  those  guilty  walls 

Her  fiery  vengeance  sent. 

7. 

Seldom  hath  victory  given  a  joy  like  this,  — 

When  the  delivered  slave 

Revimts  once  again  his  own  dear  home, 

And  tells  of  all  his  sufferings  past. 

And  blesses  Exmouth's  name. 

8. 

Fd,  far  and  wide  along  the  Italian  shores. 

That  holy  joy  extends  -, 

Sardinian  mothers  pay  their  vows  fulfill'd ; 

And  hymns  are  heard  beside  thy  banks, 

O  Fount^n  Arethuse ! 
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9. 
Churches  shall  blaze  with  lights,  and  ring  with 

praise, 

And  deeper  strains  shall  rise 

From  many  an  overflowing  heart  to  Heaven ; 

Nor  will  they  in  their  prayers  forget 

The  hand  that  set  them  free. 

Kuwiek, 


ODE 


OH  TBX  DXATH  OV  qUXSV  CHARLOTTX. 

1. 

DxATH  has  gone  up  into  our  Palaces ! 
The  lig^t  of  day  once  more 
Hath  visited  the  last  abode 

Of  mortal  royalty. 
The  dark  and  ulent  vault. 

2. 

But  not  as  when  the  silence  of  that  vault 

Was  interrupted  last 

Doth  England  raise  her  loud  lament. 

Like  one  by  sudden  grief 

Surprised  and  overcome. 

3. 

Then,  with  a  passionate  sorrow,  we  bewail'd 

Youth  on  the  untimely  bier; 

And  hopes,  which  seem'd  like  flower-buds  full. 

Just  opening  to  the  sun. 

Forever  swept  away. 


The  heart  then  struggled  with  repining  thoughts, 

With  feelings  that  almost 

Arraign'd  the  inscrutable  decree, 

Imbittered  by  a  sense 
Of  that  which  might  have  been. 

5. 

This  grief  hath  no  repining;  all  is  well. 

What  hath  been,  and  what  is. 

The  Angel  of  Deliveranee  came 

To  one  who,  full  of  years. 

Awaited  her  release. 

6. 

All  that  our  fathers  in  their  prayers  desired. 

When  first  their  chosen  Queen 

Set  on  our  shores  her  happy  feet, — 

All  by  indulgent  Heaven 

Had  largely  been  vonchsafed. 

7. 

At  Court  the  Household  Virtues  had  their  place ' 

Domestic  Purity 

Maintain 'd  her  proper  influence  there ; 

The  marriage  bed  was  blest. 

And  length  of  days  was  given. 
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8. 

No  cause  for  sorrow  then,  bat  thankfulnesB ; 

Life's  business  well  performed, 

When  weary  age  full  willingly 

Resigns  itself  to  sleep, 

In  sure  and  certain  hope ! 

9. 

Oh,  end  to  be  desired,  whene'er,  as  now, 

Good  works  have  gone  before. 

The  seasonable  fruit  of  Faith ; 

And  good  Report  and  good 

Example  have  survived. 

10. 

Her  left  hand  knew  not  of  the  ample  alms 

Which  her  right  hand  had  done ', 

And,  therefore,  in  the  awful  hour. 

The  promises  were  hers 

To  secret  bounty  made. 

11. 
With  more  than  royal  honors  to  the  tomb 

Her  bier  is  borne ;  with  more 
Than  Pomp  can  claim,  or  Power  bestow ; 
With  blessings  and  with  prayers 
From  many  a  grateful  heart. 

12. 

Long,  long  then  shall  Queen  Charlotte's  name  be 

dear; 

And  future  Queens  to  her 

As  to  their  best  exemplar  look ', 

Who  imitates  her  best 

May  best  deserve  our  love. 

Keswkk,  1818. 


ODE 

FOR  ST.  OXOBOK'S   DAT. 
1. 

Wild  were  the  tales  which  fabling  monks  of  old 

Devised  to  swell  their  hero's  holy  fame. 

When  in  the  noble  army  they  enroll'd 

St.  George's  doubtful  name. 

Of  arrows  and  of  spears  they  told. 

Which  fell  rebated  from  his  mortal  mould ; 

And  how  the  burning,  fiery  furnace  blast 

To  him  came  tempered  like  a  summer  breeze. 

When  at  the  hour  of  evening  it  hath  past 

0*er  gurgling  tanks,  and  groves  of  lemon-trees : 

And  how  the  reverential  flame. 

Condensing  like  a  garb  of  honor,  play'd 

In  gorgeous  folds  around  his  glorious  frame ; 

And  how  the  Heathen,  in  their  frantic  strife. 

With  water  then  alike  in  vain  essay'd 

His  inextinguishable  life. 

9. 

What  marvel  if  the  Christian  Knight 

Thus  for  his  dear  Redeemer's  sake 

Defied  the  purpled  Pagan's  might  ? 


Such  boldness  well  might  he  partake, 
For  he,  beside  tlie  Libyan  lake 
Silene,  with  the  Infernal  King 

Had  coped  in  actual  fight. 

The  old  Dragon  on  terrific  wing 

Asaail'd  him  there  with  Stygian  string. 

And  arrowy  tongue,  and  potent  breath. 

Exhaling  pestilence  and  death. 
Dauntless  in  faith  the  Champion  stood, 

Opposed  against  the  rage  of  Hell 

The  Red-Cross  shield,  and  wielding  well 

His  sword,  the  strife  pursued : 

First  with  a  wide  and  rendii^^  wound 

Brought  the  maim'd  monster  to  the  ground. 

Then,  pressing  with  victorious  heel 

Upon  his  scaly  neck  subdued. 

Plunged  and  replunged  the  searching  steel; 

Till  from  the  shameful  overthrow. 

Howling,  the  incarnate  Demon  fled. 

And  left  that  form  untenanted. 
And  hid  in  Hell  his  humbled  head. 
Still  trembling  in  the  realm  below. 
At  thought  of  that  tremendous  foe. 

3. 
Such  tales  monastic  fablers  taught; 
Their  kindred  strain  the  minstrels  caught. 
A  web  of  finer  texture  they 
Wrought  in  the  rich,  romantic  lay ; 
Of  magic  caves  and  woods  they  sun^, 
Where  Kalyb  nursed  the  boy  divine, 
And  how  those  woods  and  c^avems  rung 
With  cries  from  many  a  demon  tongue. 
When,  breaking  from  the  witch's  cell. 
He  bound  her  in  her  own  strong  spell ;  — 
And  of  the  bowers  of  Ormandine, 
Where,  thrall'd  by  art,  St.  David  lay, 

Sleeping  inglorious  years  away. 

Till  our  St.  George,  with  happier  arm 

Released  him,  and  dissolved  the  charm. 

But  most  the  minstrels  loved  to  tell 

Of  that  portentous  day 

When  Sabra  at  the  stake  was  bound. 

Her  brow  with  sweetest  garlands  crowned, 

The  Egyptian  Dragon's  prey ; 

And  how  for  her  the  English  knight, 

Invincible  at  such  a  sight. 

Engaged  that  fiendish  beast  in  fight. 

And  o*er  the  monster,  triple-scaled. 

The  good  sword  Askalon  prevail 'd. 

4. 

Such  legends  monks  and  minstrels  feign *d. 

And  easily  the  wondrous  tales  obtain'd. 

In  those  dark  days,  belief; 

Shrines  to  the  Saint  were  rear'd,  and  temples  rooe. 

And  states  and  kingdoms  for  their  patron  chose 

The  Cappadocian  Chief. 

Full  soon  his  sainted  name  hath  won 

In  fields  of  war  a  wide  renown ; 

Spain  saw  the  Moors  confounded  fly. 

Before  the  well-known  slaughter  cry, 

St.  George  for  Aragoni 

And  when  the  Catalans  pursued 

Their  vengeful  way  with  fire  and  bloody 
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The  Turk  and  treacherous  Greek  were  dearly 

taaght 

That  all-appalling  shout, 

Far  tliem  with  rage  and  ruin  fraught 

In  many  a  dolorous  rout. 

Twas  in  this  heavenly  Guardian's  trusted  strength, 

That  Malta's  old  heroic  knights  defied 

The  Ottoman  in  all  his  power  and  pride. 

Repulsed  from  her  immortal  walls  at  length, 

The  bafBed  MisbelieTer  turn*d  with  shame ; 

And  when  in  after  years  in  dreams  he  heard 

That  all-too-well  remembered  battle-word, 

Woke  starting  at  St.  George's  dreadful  name. 

And  felt  cold  sweats  of  fear  sufiuse  his  trembling 

frame. 

5. 

But  thou,  O  England !  to  that  sainted  name 

Hmst  gtTen  its  proadest  praise,  its  loftiest  fame. 

Witness  the  field  of  Cressy,  on  that  day. 

When  volleying  thunders  roU'd  unheard  on  high ; 

For,  in  that  memorable  fray. 

Broken,  confused,  and  scattered  in  dismay, 

Prance  had  ears  only  for  the  Conqueror's  cry, 

St  George,  St.  George  for  England !  St.  George 

and  Victory ! 

Bear  witness,  Foictiers !  where  again  the  foe 

fVom  that  same  hand  received  his  overthrow. 

In  vain  esaay'd,  Mont  Joye  St.  Denis  rang 

From  many  a  boastful  tongue. 

And  many  a  hopeful  heart  in  onset  brave ; 

Their  courage  in  the  shock  of  battle  quail'd. 

His  dread  reponae  when  sable  Edward  gave, 

And  England  and  St.  George  again  prevail'd. 

Bfmi  witness,  Agincourt,  where  once  again 

The  bannered  lilies  on  the  ensanguin'd  plain 

Were  trampled  by  the  fierce  pursuers'  feet; 

And  France,  doom'd  ever  to  defeat 

Against  that  foe,  beheld  her  myriads  fly 

Before  the  withering  cry, 

St  George,  St  George  for  England  !  St  George 

and  Victory ! 

6. 

That  ciy,  in  many  a  field  of  Fame, 

^^irough  glorious  ages  held  its  high  renown ; 

Nor  less  hath  Britain  proved  the  sacred  name 

Auspicious  to  her  crown. 

Troubled  too  oft  her  coutm  of  fortune  ran, 

Till,  when  the  Georges  came, 

Her  happiest  age  began. 

Beneath  their  just  and  liberal  sway. 

Old  feuds  and  factions  died  away ; 

One  fi*eling  through  her  realms  was  known, 

One  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  Throne. 

Ring,  then,  ye  bells,  upon  St  George's  Day, 

From  every  tower  in  glad  accordance  ring; 

And  let  all  instruments,  full,  strong,  or  sweet, 

With  touch  of  modulated  string, 
Aad  soft  or  swelling  bxeath,  and  sonorous  beat. 

The  happy  name  repeat, 

Wbtle  heart  aad  voice  their  joyous  tribute  bring. 

And  speak  the  People's  love  for  George  their  King. 
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ODE 

WRITTEN  AFTER  THE  KIKO's  VISIT  TO    IRELAND. 

1. 

How  long,  O  Ireland,  from  thy  guilty  ground 

Shall  innocent  blood 

Arraign  the  inefficient  arm  of  Power  ? 

How  long  shall  Murder  there. 

Leading  his  banded  ruffians  through  the  land, 

Range  unrepress'd  ? 

How  long  shall  Night 

Bring  to  thy  harmless  dwellers,  in  the  stead 

Of  natural  rest,  the  feverish  sleep  of  fear, 

Midnight  alarms. 

Horrible  dreams,  and  worse  realities  ? 

How  long  shall  darkness  cover,  and  the  eye 

Of  Morning  open,  upon  deeds  of  death  ? 

2. 

In  vain  art  thou,  by  liberal  Nature's  dower, 

Exuberantly  blest ; 

The  Seasons,  in  their  course. 

Shed  o'er  thy  hills  and  vales 

The  bounties  of  a  genial  clime  in  vain; 

Heaven  hath  in  vain  bestowed 

Well-tempered  liberty, 

(Its  last  and  largest  boon  to  social  man,) 

If  the  brute  Multitude,  from  age  to  age. 

Wild  as  their  savage  ancestors. 

Go  irreclaim'd  the  while. 

From  sire  to  son  transmitting  still, 

In  undisturb'd  descent, 

(A  sad  inheritance !) 

Their  errors  and  their  crimes. 

3. 

Green  Island  of  the  West! 

Thy  Sister  Kingdom  fear'd  not  this. 

When  thine  exultant  shores 

Rung  far  and  wide  of  late. 

And  grateful  Dublin  first  beheld  her  King, 

First  of  thy  Sovereigns  he 
Who  visited  thy  shores  in  peace  and  joy. 

4. 

Oh  what  a  joy  was  there ! 

In  loud  huzzas  prolong'd. 

Surge  after  surge  the  tide 

Of  popular  welcome  rose ; 

And  in  the  intervals  alone 

Of  that  tumultuous  sound  of  glad  acclaim, 

Could  the  deep  cannon's  voice 

Of  duteous  gratulation,  though  it  spake 

In  thunder,  reach  the  ear. 

From  every  towec  the  merry  bells  rung  round, 

Peal  hurrying  upon  peal. 

Till  with  the  still  reverberating  din 

The  walls  and  solid  pavement  seem'd  to  shake^ 

And  every  bosom  with  the  tremulous  air 

Inhaled  a  dizzy  joy. 


5. 
Age,  that  came  forth  to 
That  memorable  day 


Felt  in  its  quicken'd  yeim  a  pulae  like  youth ; 

And  lisping  babes  were  taught  to  bless  their  King ; 

And  grandsires  bade  the  children  treasure  up 

The  precious  sight,  for  it  would  be  a  tale 

The  which  in  their  old  age 

Would  make  their  childien-s  children  gather  round 

Intent,  all  ears  to  hear. 

6. 

Were  then  the  feelings  of  that  generous  time 

Ephemeral  as  the  joy  ? 

Pass'd  they  away  like  summer  clouds, 

Like  dreams  of  infancy. 

Like  glories  of  the  evening  firmament, 

Which  £ade,  and  leave  no  trace  ? 

Merciful  Heaven,  oh,  let  not  thou  the  hope 

Be  frustnle,  that  our  Sister  Isle  nay  reap, 

From  the  good  seed  then  sown, 

Full  harvests  of  prosperity  and  peace ', 

That  perfect  union  may  derive  its  date 

From  that  auspicious  day. 

And  equitable  ages  thence 

Their  lasting  course  begin ! 

7. 

Ckeen  Island  of  the  West, 

While  frantic  violence  delays 

That  happier  order,  still  must  thou  remain 

In  thine  own  baleAil  darimess  wrapp'd ; 

As  if  the  Eye  divine. 

That  which  beholdeth  all,  from  thee  alone 

In  wrath  had  tum'd  away ! 

8. 

But  not  forever  thus  shalt  thou  endure, 

To  thy  reproach,  and  ours. 

Thy  misery,  and  our  shame  ! 

Fbr  Mercy  shall  go  forth 

To  stablish  Order,  with  an  arm'd  right  hand ; 

And  firm  Authority, 

With  its  all<^resent  strength,  control  the  bad. 

And,  with  its  all-sufficient  shield, 

Protect  the  innocent : 

The  first  great  duty  this  of  lawful  Power, 

Which  holds  its  delegated  right  from  Heaven. 

9. 

The  first  great  duty  this ;  but  this  not  all ; 

For  more  than  comes  within  the  scope 

Of  Power,  is  needed  here ; 

More  than  to  watch  insidious  discontent, 

Curb,  and  keep  curb'd,  the  treasonable  tongue, 

And  quell  the  madden'd  multitude : 

Labors  of  love  remain ; 

To  weed  out  noxious  customs  rooted  deep 

In  a  rank  soil,  and  long  left  seeding  there ; 

Pour  bakn  into  old  wounds,  and  bind  them  up; 

Remove  remediable  ills, 

Improve  the  willing  mind, 

And  win  the  generous  heart. 

Afflicted  Country,  from  thyself 

Must  this  redemption  come ; 

And  thou  hast  children  able  to  perform 

This  work  of  fiuth  and  hope. 


10. 

O  for  a  voice  that  might  recall 

To  their  deserted  hearths 

Thy  truant  sons !  a  voice 

Whose  virtuous  cogency 

Might  with  the  strength  of  duty-  reaeh  their  souls; 

A  strength  that  should  compel  entire  consent. 

And  to  their  glad  obedience  give 
The  impulse  and  the  force  of  free  good^will ! 

For  who  but  they  can  knit 

The  severed  links  of  that  appointed  chain, 

Whidi  when  in  just  cohesion  it  unites 

Order  to  order,  rank  to  rank, 

In  mutual  benefit, 

So  binding  heart  to  heart, 

It  then  connecteth  Earth  with  Heaven,  from  whence 

The  golden  links  depend. 

11. 

Nor  when  the  war  is  wsged 

With  Error,  and  the  brood 

Of  Darkness,  will  your  aid 

Be  wanting  in  the  cause  of  Light  and  Love, 

Ye  Ministers  of  that  most  holy  Church, 

Whose  firm  foundations  on  the  rock 

Of  Scripture  rest  secure ! 

What  though  the  Romanist,  in  numbera  strong. 

In  misdirected  seal 

And  bigotry's  blind  foree. 

Assail  your  Fortress ;  though  the  sons  of  Schism 

Join  in  insane  alliance  with  that  old, 

Invetente  enemy. 

Weening  thereby  to  wreak 

Their  covenanted  hatred,  and  e^ct 

Your  utter  overthrow ; 

What  though  the  unbelieving  crew, 

For  fouler  purpose,  aid  the  unnatural  league  ; 

And  Faction's  wolfish  pack 

Set  up  their  fiercest  yell,  to  augment 

The  uproar  of  assault ; 

Clad  in  your  panoply  will  ye  be  found, 

Wielding  the  spear  of  Reason,  with  the  sword 

Of  Scripture  girt ;  and  from  your  shield  of  Truth 

Such  radiance  shall  go  forth, 

As  when,  unable  to  sustain  its  beams 

On  Arthur's  arm  unveil'd, 

Earfh-bom  Oi^goglio  reel'd,  as  if  with  wine ; 

And,  from  her  many-headed  beast  cast  down, 

Duessa  fell,  her  cup  of  sorcery  spilt. 

Her  three-cr6wii*d  mitre  in  the  dust  devolved, 

And  all  htfr  secret  filthiness  exposed. 

12. 

O  tiion  fiiir  Island,  with  thy  Sister  Isle 

Indissolubiy  link'd  for  weal  and  woe; 

Partaker  of  her  present  power. 

Her  everlasting  fame ; 

Dear  pledges  hast  thou  render'd  and  received 

Of  that  eternal  union  !    Bedell's  grave 

Is  in  thy  keeping ;  and  with  thee 

Deposited  do^  Taylor's  holy  dust 

Awut  the  Arehangel's  call. 

O  land  profuse  of  genius  and  of  worth. 

Largely  hast  thou  received,  and  largely  given  1 
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13. 

Green  Island  of  the  Westy 

The  example  of  unapotted  Qnnond*a  fiuth 

TV)  thee  we  owe ;  to  thee 

Boyle's  venerable  name ; 

Berkeley  Uie  wise,  the  good ; 

And  that  great  Orator  who  first 

Unmijk*d  the  harlot  sorceress  Anarchy, 

What  time,  in  Freedom*s  borrowed  form  profaned, 

She  to  the  nations  roond 

Her  draught  of  witchcraft  gare ; 

And  him  who  in  the  field 

0*erthrew  her  giant  ofispring  in  his  strength, 

And  brake  the  iron  rod. 

Prond  of  such  debt. 

Rich  (o  be  thus  indebted,  these, 

Fair  Island,  Sister  Queen 

Of  Ocean,  Ireland,  these  to  thee  we  owe. 

14. 

Shall  I  then  tmpfecate 

A  curse  on  them  that  would  divide 

Oar  ttttioo  ? — Far  be  this  firom  me,  O  Lord ! 

Far  be  It !    What  is  man. 

That  he  should  scatter  curses?  —-Xing  of  Kings, 

Father  of  all,  Almighty,  Governor 

Of  all  things!  unto  Thee 

Humbly  I  ofier  up  our  holier  prayer ! 

I  pray  Thee,  not  in  wrath. 

But  in  thy  mercy,  to  confound 

These  men's  devices.    Lord ! 

in  their  darkness  with  thy  Gospel  light. 

And  thus  abate  their  pride, 

Assuage  their  malice  thus ! 

18SL 


ODE 
warmw  attek  thv  sihg's  visit  to  scotlahd. 

1. 

At  length  hath  Scotland  seen 
The  presence  long  desired ; 

The  pomp  of  royalty 

Hath  gladden*d  onoe  again 

Her  ancient  palace,  desobte  how  long ! 

Ftom  all  parts  far  and  near. 

Highland  and  lowland,  glen  and  fertile  carse. 

The  silent  mountain  lake,  the  busy  port. 

Her  populous  cities,  and  her  pastonl  hills. 

In  generous  joy  convened 

By  the  ftee  impulse  of  the  loyal  heart 

Her  aoos  have  gathered,  and  beheld  their  King. 

2. 

Land  of  the  loyal,  ss  in  happy  hour 

Revisited,  so  was  thy  regal  seat 

In  happy  hour  for  thee 

Fonaken,  under  favoring  stars,  when  James 

His  valediction  gave, 

And  gveal  Eliia*s  throne 

Beoetved  its  rightful  heir, 

Thff  Peaceful  and  the  Just. 


3. 

A  more  auspicious  union  never  Earth 

From  eldest  days  had  seen. 

Than  when,  their  mutual  wrongs  forgiven, 

And  gallant  enmity  renounced 

With  honor,  as  in  honor  foeter'd  long. 

The  ancient  Kingdoms  formed 

Their  everlasting  league. 


Slowly  by  time  matured 

A  happier  order  then  for  Scotland  rose ; 

And  where  inhuman  ibrce. 

And  rapine  unreslrain'd 

Had  lorded  o'er  the  land. 

Peace  came,  and  polity. 

And  quiet  industiy,  and  frugal  wealth; 

And  there  the  household  virtues  fix'd 

Their  sojourn  undisturb*d. 

5. 

Such  blessings  for  her  dowry  Scotland  drew 

From  that  benignant  union ;  nor  less  large 

The  portion  that  she  brought. 

She  brought  security  and  strength. 

True  hearts,  and  strenuous  hands,  and  noble  minds. 

Say,  Ocean,  from  the  shores  of  Camperdown, 

What  Caledonia  brought  I    Say  thou, 

Egypt!    Let  India  tell! 

And  let  tell  Victory 

From  that  Brabantine  field, 

The  proudest  field  of  fame ! 

6. 

Speak  ye,  too.  Works  of  peace ; 

For  ye  too  have  a  voice 

Which  shall  be  heard  by  ages !    The  proud  Bridge, 

Through  whose  broad   arches,  worthy  of  their 

name 

And  place,  his  rising  and  his  refluent  tide 

Majestic  Thames,  the  royal  river,  rolls; 

And  that  which,  high  in  air, 
A  bending  line  suspended,  shall  o'erhang 

Menai's  straits,  as  if 

By  Merlin's  mighty  magic  there  sustain'd ; 

And  Pont-Cyssylt^,  not  less  wondrous  work; 

Where,  on  gigantic  columns  raised 

Aloft,  a  dizzying  height. 

The  laden  barge  pursues  its  even  way, 

While  o'er  his  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 

Hurries  below,  a  raging  stream,  scarce  heard. 

And  that  huge  mole,  whose  deep  foundations,  firm 

As  if  by  Nature  laid. 

Repel  the  assailing  billows,  and  protect 

The  British  fleet,  securely  riding  there. 

Though  southern  storms  possess  the  sea  and  sky, 

And,  from  its  depths  commoved. 

Infuriate  ocean  raves. 

Te  stately  monuments  of  Britain's  power. 

Bear  record  ye  what  Scottish  minds 

Have  plann'd  and  perfected ! 

With  grateful  wonder  shall  posterity 

See  the  stupendous  works,  and  Rennie's  name. 

And  Telford's  shall  survive,  till  time 

Leave  not  a  wreck  of  sublunary  things. 


--  _•' 
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7. 
Him  too  may  I  attest  for  Scotland's  praise, 

10. 
These,  Scotland,  are  tliy  glories ;  and  thy  praise 

Who  seized  and  wielded  first 

Is  England's,  even  as  her  power 

The  mightiest  element 

And  opulence  of  fame  are  thine. 

That  lies  within  the  scope  of  man's  control ; 

So  hath  our  happy  union  made 

Of  evil  and  of  good, 

Each  in  the  other's  weal  participant, 

Prolific  spring,  and  dimly  yet  discem'd 

Enriching,  strengthening,  glorifying  both. 

The  immeasurable  results. 

The  mariner  no  longer  seeks 

11. 

Wings  from  the  wind ;  creating  now  the  power 

O  House  of  Stuart,  to  thy  memory  still 

Wherewith  he  wins  his  way, 

For  this  best  benefit 

Right  on  across  the  ocean-flood  he  steers 

Should  British  hearts  in  gratitude  be  bound ! 

Against  opposing  skies ; 

A  deeper  tragedy 

And  reaching  now  the  inmost  continent. 

Than  thine  unhappy  tale  hath  never  fill'd 

Up  rapid  streams,  innavigable  else. 

The  historic  page,  nor  given 

Ascends  with  steady  progress,  self-propell'd. 

Poet  or  moralist  his  mournful  theme. 

O  House  severely  tried. 

8. 

And  in  prosperity  alone 

Nor  hath  the  Sister  kingdom  borne 

Found  wanting,  'Time  hath  closed 

In  science  and  in  arms 

Thy  tragic  story  now ! 

Alone,  her  noble  part ; 

Errors,  and  virtues  fatally  betrajred. 

There  is  an  empire  which  sunriyes 

Magnanimous  suffering,  vice. 

The  wreck  of  thrones,  the  overthrow  of  realms. 

Weakness,  and  headstrong  seal,  sincere,  the' blind 

The  downfall,  and  decay,  and  death 

Wrongs,  calumnies,  heart-wounds. 

Of  Nations.    Such  an  empire  in  the  mind 

Religious  resignation,  earthly  hopes. 

Of  intellectual  man 

Fears,  and  affections,  these  have  had  their  course, 

Rome  yet  maintains,  and  elder  Oreece,  and  such, 

And  over  them  in  peace 

By  indefeasible  right, 

The  all-ingulfing  stream  of  years  hath  closed. 

Hath  Britain  made  her  own. 

But  this  good  work  endures ; 

How  fair  a  part  doth  Caledonia  claim 

'Stablish'd  and  perfected  by  length  of  days. 

In  that  fair  conquest !     Wheresoe'er 

The  indissoluble  union  stands. 

The  British  tongue  may  spread. 

4  ^% 

(A  goodly  tree,  whose  leaf 

12. 

No  winter  e'er  shall  nip,) 

Nor  hath  the  sceptre  from  that  line 

Earthly  immortals,  there,  her  sons  of  fame, 

Departed,  though  the  name  hath  lost 

Will  have  their  heritage. 

Its  regal  honors.    Trunk  and  root  have  fail'd : 

In  eastern  and  in  occidental  Ind ; 

A  scion  from  the  stock 

The  new  antarctic  world,  where  sable  sMrans 

Liveth  and  flourisheth.    It  is  the  Tree 

Glide  upon  waters  call'd  by  British  names, 

Beneath  whose  sacred  shade. 

And  plough'd  by  British  keels ; 

In  majesty  and  peaceful  power  serene, 

In  vast  America,  through  all  its  length 

The  Island  Queen  of  Ocean  hath  her  seat; 

And  breadth,  from  Massachusett's  populous  coast 

Whose  branches  far  and  near 

To  western  Oregan ; 

Extend  their  sure  protection ;  whose  strong  roota 

And  from  the  southern  gulf, 

Are  with  the  Isle's  foundations  interknit; 

Where  the  great  river  with  his  turbid  flood 

Whose  stately  summit,  when  the  storm  careen 

Stains  the  green  Ocean,  to  the  polar  sea. 

Below,  abides  unmoved. 

Q 

Safe  in  the  sunshine  and  the  peace  of  Heaven. 

J7. 

There  nations  yet  unborn  shall  trace 

Kestoick,  1822. 

In  Hume's  perspicuous  page. 

How  Britain  rose,  and  through  what  storms  attain'd 

Her  eminence  of  power. 

In  other  climates,  youths  and  maidens  there 

Shall  learn  from  Thomson's  verse  in  what  attire 

THE  WARNING    VOICE. 

The  various  seasons,  bringing  in  their  change 

Variety  of  good. 

Revisit  their  beloved  English  ground. 

There,  Beattie !  in  thy  sweet  and  soothing  strain 

ODE  I. 

Shall  youthful  poets  read 

Their  own  emotions.    There,  too,  old  and  young, 

1. 

Gentle  and  simple,  by  Sir  Walter's  tales 

Takk  up  thy  prophecy, 

Spell-bound,  shall  feel 

Thou  dweller  in  the  mountains,  who  hast  nursed        1 

Imaginary  hopes  and  fears 

Thy  soul  in  solitude. 

Strong  as  realities. 

Holding  communion  with  immort&l  minds, 

And,  waking  from  the  dream,  regret  its  dose. 

Poets  and  Sages  of  the  days  of  old ; 
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And  with  the  sacred  food 

Of  meditation  and  of  lore  divine 

Haat  fed  thy  heavenly  part; 

Take  up  thy  monitory  strain. 

O  ton  of  flon^,  a  strain  severe 

Of  warning  and  of  woe ! 

2. 

O  Britain,  O  my  Mother  Isle, 

Ocean*s  imperial  Queen, 

Thou  glory  of  all  lands ! 

J»  ihtre  a  curse  upon  thee,  that  thy  sons 

Would  rush  to  ruin,  drunk 

With  sin,  and  in  infuriate  folly  blind  ? 

Hath  Hell  enlarged  itself, 

And  are  the  Fiends  let  loose 

To  work  thine  overthrow  ? 

3. 

For  who  is  she 

That,  on  the  many-headed  Beast 

Triumphantly  enthroned, 

Doth  ride  abroad  in  state. 

The  Book  of  her  Enchantments  in  her  hand  ? 

Her  robes  are  stain'd  with  blood. 

And  on  her  brazen  front 

Is  written  Blabphemv. 

4. 

Know  ye  not  then  the  Harlot?  know  ye  not 

Her  shameless  forehead,  her  obdurate  eye, 

Her  meretricious  mien, 

Her  loose,  immodest  garb,  with  slaughter  foul ! 

Tour  Fathers  knew  her;  when  delirious  France, 

Drunk  with  her  witcheries. 

Upon  the  desecrated  altar  set 

The  Sorceress,  and,  with  rites 

Inhuman  and  accurst. 

O'er  all  the  groaning  land 

Perfbrm'd  her  sacrifice. 

5. 

Tour  Fiathera  knew  her !  when  the  nations  round 
Received  her  maddening  spell. 

And  caU*d  her  Liberty, 

Akid  in  that  name  proclaim'd 

A  jubilee  fbr  guilt ; 

When  their  blaspheming  hosts  defied  high  Heaven, 

And  wheresoe'er  they  went  let  havock  loose ; 

Tour  Fathers  knew  the  Sorceress!  They  stood  firm. 

And,  in  that  hour  of  trial  faithful  found, 

They  raised  the  Red  Cross  flag. 

6. 

They  knew  her;  and  they  knew 

That  not  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

In  lawless  riotry, 

And  wallowing  with  the  multitude  obscene. 

Would  Liberty  be  found ! 

Her  in  her  form  divine, 

Her  genuine  form,  they  knew ; 

For  Britain  was  her  home  ; 

With  Order  and  Religion  there  she  dwelt; 

It  was  her  chosen  seat. 

Her  own  beloved  Isle. 


Think  not  that  Liberty 

From  Order  and  Religion  e'er  will  dwell 

Apart ;  companions  they 

Of  heavenly  seed  connate. 

7. 

Woe,  woe  for  Britain,  woe ! 

If  that  society  divine. 

By  lewd  and  impious  uproar  driven. 

Indignantly  should  leave 

The  land  that  in  tiieir  presence  hath  been  blest ! 

Woe,  woe  I  for  in  her  streets 

Should  gray-hair*d  Polity 

Be  trampled  under  foot  by  ruffian  force, 

And  Murder  to  the  noon-day  sky 

Lift  his  red  hands,  as  if  no  God  were  there. 

War  would  lay  waste  the  realm ; 

Devouring  fire  consume 

Temples  and  Palaces ; 

Nor  would  the  lowliest  cot 

Escape  that  indiscriminating  storm. 

When  Heaven  upon  the  guilty  nation  pour*d 

The  vials  of  its  wrath. 

8. 
These  are  no  doubtful  ills ! 
The  unerring  voice  of  Time 
Warns  us  that  what  hath  been  again  shall  be ; 
And  the  broad  beacon-flame 
Of  History  casts  its  light 
Upon  Futurity. 

9. 

Turn  not  thy  face  away. 

Almighty !  from  the  realm 

By  thee  so  highly  favored,  and  so  long. 

Thou  who  in  war  hast  been  our  shield  and  strength^ 

From  famine  who  hast  saved  us,  and  hast  bade 

The  Earthquake  and  the  Pestilence  go  by. 

Spare  us,  O  Father !  save  us  from  ourselves ! 

From  insane  Faction,  who  prepares  the  pit 

In  which  itself  would  fall ; 

From  rabid  Treason's  rage, — 

The  poor  priest-ridden  Papist's  erring  zeal,  — 

The  lurking  Atheist's  wiles, — 

The  mad  Blasphemer's  venom, — from  our  foes, 

Our  follies  and  our  errors,  and  our  sins. 

Save  us,  O  Father!  for  thy  mercy's  soke, 

Thou  who  ALORS  canst  save ! 

Ketwick,  1819. 


ODE  II. 

1. 

in  a  vision  I  wss  seized, 

When  the  elements  were  hush'd 

In  the  stillness  that  is  felt 

Ere  the  Storm  goes  abroad ; 

Through  the  air  I  was  borne  away; 

And  in  spirit  I  beheld 

Where  a  City  lay  beneath. 

Like  a  valley  mapp'd  below, 

When  seen  from  a  mountain  top 
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2. 

The  night  had  doied  aroondf 

And  o'er  the  sullen  aky 

Were  the  wide  wings  of  darkness  spread ; 

The  City's  myriad  lamps 

Shone  mistily  below, 

Like  stars  in  the  bosom  of  a  lake ', 

And  its  murmurs  arose 

Incessant  and  deep, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  sea 

Where  it  rakes  on  a  stony  shore. 

3. 

A  yoice  firom  the  darkness  went  forth, 

^  Son  of  Man,  look  below ! 

This  is  the  City  to  be  visited; 

For  as  a  fountain 

Casteth  its  waters, 

So  casteth  she  her  wickedness  abroad ! " 

Mine  eyes  were  opened  then. 

And  the  yeil  which  conceals 

The  Invisible  World  was  withdrawn. 

4. 

I  look'd,  and,  behold ! 

As  the  Patriarch,  in  his  dream. 

Saw  the  Angels  to  and  fro 

Pass  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 

On  their  ministry  of  love, 

So  saw  I  where  a  way 

From  that  great  City  led 

To  the  black  abyss  of  bale. 

To  the  dolorous  region  of  Death. 

5. 

Wide  and  beaten  was  the  way, 

And  deep  the  descent 

To  the  Adamantine  Gates, 

Which  were  thrown  on  their  hinges  back. 

Wailing  and  Woe  were  within, 

And  the  gleam  of  sulphurous  fires. 

In  darkness  and  smoke  involved. 

6. 

And  through  those  open  gates 

The  Fiends  were  swarming  forth ; 

Hastily,  joyfully. 

As  to  a  jubilee. 

The  Spirits  accurst  were  trooping  up ; 

They  fill'd  the  streets, 

And  they  bore  with  them  curses  and  plagues ; 

And  they  scattered  lies  abroad. 

Horrors,  obscenities, 

Blasphemies,  treasons. 

And  the  seeds  of  strife  and  death. 

7. 

**  Son  of  Man,  look  up ! "  said  the  Voice : 

I  look'd  and  beheld 

The  way  which  angels  tread, 

Seen  like  a  pillar  of  light 

That  slants  from  a  broken  sky. 

rhat  heavenly  way  by  clouds  was  closed, 

Hesvy,  and  thick,  and  dark,  with  thunder  charged ; 

And  there  a  Spirit  stood, 


Who  raised,  in  menacing  act,  his  awful  arm; 

He  spake  aloud,  and  thrill'd 

My  inmost  soul  with  fear. 

8. 

"Woe!  Woe! 

Woe  to  the  city  where  Faction  reigns ! 

Woe  to  the  land  where  Sedition  prevails ! 

Woe  to  the  nation  whom  Hell  deceives ! 

Woe!   Woe! 

They  have  eyes,  and  they  will  not  see ! 

They  have  ears,  and  they  will  not  hear ! 

They  have  hearts,  and  they  will  not  feel ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  fasten  their  eyes ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  deafen  their  ears ! 

Woe  to  the  People  who  harden  their  hearts ! 

Woe!   Woe! 

The  vials  are  charged ; 

The  measure  is  full ; 

The  wrath  is  ripe ; — 

Woe!   Woe!" 

9. 

But  from  that  City  then,  behold, 

A  gracious  form  arose  ! 

Her  snow-white  wings,  upon  the  dusky  air, 

Shone  like  the  waves  that  glow 

Around  a  midnight  keel  in  liquid  lighL 

Upward  her  supplicating  arms  were  spread, 

And,  as  her  face  to  heaven 

In  eloquent  grief  she  raised, 

Loose,  like  a  Comet's  refluent  tresses,  hong 

Her  heavenly  hair  dispersed 

]0. 

"  Not  yet,  O  Lord !  not  yet. 

Oh,  merciful  as  just ! 

Not  yet ! "  ~  the  Tutelary  Angel  cried ; 

M  For  I  must  plead  with  thee  for  this  poor  land. 

Guilty— but  still  the  seat 

Of  genuine  piety, — 

The  mother,  still,  of  noble  minds,— 

The  nurse  of  high  desires ! 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  not  yet. 

Give  thou  thine  anger  way ! 

Thou,  who  hast  set  thy  Bow 

Of  Mercy  in  the  clouds. 

Not  yet,  O  Lord,  pour  out 

The  vials  of  thy  wrath ! 

11. 

"  Oh,  for  the  sake 

Of  that  religion,  pure  and  undefiled. 

Here  purchased  by  thy  Martyrs'  precious  blood,— 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord ! 

For  that  well-order'd  frame  of  equal  laws, 

Time's  goodliest  monument. 

O'er  which  thy  guardian  shield 

So  oft  hath  been  extended  heretofore,  — 

Mercy,  O  mercy,  Lord ! 

For  the  dear  charities. 

The  household  virtues,  that  in  secret  there. 

Like  sweetest  violets,  send  their  fragrance  forth, 

Mercy,  O  mercy,  Lord ! 
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12, 

And  thou,  America,  who  owest 

*^  Ohf  wilt  thou  quench  the  light 

The  large  and  inextinguishable  debt 

That  ehould  illuminate 

Of  filial  love ! — And  ye. 

The  nations  who  in  darknew  lit, 

Remote  Antarctic  Isles  and  Continent, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  death  ? — 

Where  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  truth, 

Oh,  wilt  thou  stop  the  heart 

Her  children  are  proclaiming  faithfully;  — 

Of  intellectual  life?— 

Join  with  me  now  to  wrest 

Wih  thou  seal  the  eye  of  the  world  ?  — 

The  thunderbolt  from  that  relenting  arm !  — 

Mercy,  O  mercy.  Lord  1 

Plead  with  me.  Earth  and  Ocean,  at  this  hour. 

Thou,  Ocean,  for  thy  Queen, 

13. 

And  for  thy  benefactiess,  thou,  O  Earth !  ** 

"  Not  for  the  guilty  few ; 

Nor  for  the  erring  multitude, 

16. 

The  Ignorant  many,  wickedly  misled^  ^* 

The  Angel  ceased; 

Send  thou  thy  Tengeance  down 

The  vision  fled ; 

Upon  a  land  so  long  the  dear  abode 

The  wind  arose. 

Of  Fieedom,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Faith,  approyed, 

The  clouds  were  rent. 

Thine  own  beloved  land  I 

They  were  drilled  and  scatter'd  abroad ; 

Oh,  let  not  hell  preyail 

And  as  I  look'd,  and  saw 

Against  her  past  deserts,— 

Where,  through  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  silver  Moon 

Against  her  actual  worth, — 

Moved  in  her  light  serene. 

Against  her  living  hopes,  — 

A  healing  influence  reach'd  my  heart, 

Against  the  prayers  that  rise 

And  I  felt  in  my  soul 

From  righteous  heariB  this  hour ! 

That  the  voice  of  the  Angel  was  heard. 

14. 

Kesteick,  1820. 

*«  Plead  with  me,  O  ye  dead !  whose  sacred  dust 
Is  laid  in  hope  within  her  hallow'd  soil, — 

Plead  with  me  for  your  country,  suffering  now 

Beneath  such  loathsome  plagues 

ODE 

As  ancient  Egypt  in  her  slime 

And  hot  corruption  bred. 

OH 

Plead  with  me  at  this  hour. 
All  wise  and  upright  minds. 
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All  honorable  hearts,  — 
For  ye  abhor  the  sins 

Which  o'er  the  guilty  land 

1. 

Have  drawn  this  gather'd  storm ! 

Te8, — such  as  these- were  Heber's  lineaments; 

Plead  with  me,  Souls  unborn. 

Such  his  capacious  front, 

Te  who  are  doomed  upon  this  fetef ul  spot 

His  comprehensive  eye, 

To  pass  your  pilgrimage, 

His  open  brow  serene. 

Earth's  noblest  heritors. 

Such  was  the  gentle  countenaace  which  bore 

Or  ehUdren  of  a  ruin'd  realm,  to  shame 

Of  generous  feeling,  and  of  golden  truth. 

And  degradation  bom, — 

Sure  Nature's  sterling  impress ;  never  there 

(For  this  b  on  the  isiue  of  the  hour !) 

Unruly  passion  left 

Plead  with  me,  unborn  Spirits !  that  the  wrath 

Its  ominous  marks  infix'd, 

Deserved  may  pasi  away ! 

Nor  the  worse  die  of  evil  habit  set 

An  inward  stain  ingrain*d. 

15. 

Such  were  the  lips  whose  salient  playfulness 

**  Join  in  my  supplication.  Seas  and  Lands, — 

Enliven'd  peaceful  hours  of  private  life ; 

I  call  upon  you  all ! 

Whose  eloquence 

Thou,  Europe,  in  whose  cause, 

Held  congregations  open  ear'd. 

Alone  and  undismay'd, 

As  from  the  heart  it  flowed,  a  living  stream 

The  generous  nation  strove ; 

Of  Christian  wisdom,  pure  and  undefiled. 

For  whose  deliverance,  in  the  Spanish  fields. 

Her  noblest  blood  was  pour'd 

2. 

Ptofttsely ;  and  on  that  Brabantine  plain, 

And  what  if  there  be  those 

(The  proudest  fight  that  e'er 

Who  in  the  cabinet 

By  virtuous  victory 

Of  memory  hold  enshrined 

Was  hallowed  to  all  time.) 

A  livelier  portraiture, 

Join  with  me,  Africa ! 

And  see  in  thought,  as  in  their  dreams. 

For  here  hath  thy  redemption  had  its  birth ;  — 

His  actual  image,  verily  produced  ? 

Thou,  India,  who  art  blest 

Tet  shall  this  counterfeit  convey 

With  peace  and  equity 

To  strangers,  and  preserve  for  after-time. 

Beneath  her  easy  sway ;  — 

28 

All  that  oould  perish  of  him, — aU  that  else 
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Even  now  had  past  away ; 

For  he  hath  taken  with  the  Living  Dead 

His  honorable  place,  — 

Tea,  with  the  Saints  of  God 

His  holy  habitation.    Hearts,  to  which 

Through  ages  he  shall  speak, 

Will  yearn  towards  him ;  and  they,  too,  (for  such 

Will  be,)  who  gird  their  loins 

With  truth  to  follow  him. 

Haying  the  breastplate  on  of  righteousness, 

The  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield 

Of  faith,  —  they  too  will  gaze 

Upon  his  eIRgy 

With  reverential  love, 

Till  they  shall  grow  familiar  with  its  lines. 

And  know  him  when  they  see  his  face  in  Heaven. 

3. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course 

Since  last  I  look*d  upon 

That  living  countenance, 

When  on  Llangedwin's  terraces  we  paced 

Together,  to  and  fro. 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality. 

We  with  its  honored  master  spent, 

Well-pleased,  the  social  hours ; 

His  friend  and  mine,  —  my  earliest  friend,  whom  I 

Have  ever,  through  all  changes,  found  the  same 

From  boyhood  to  gray  hairs. 
In  goodness,  and  in  worth  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Together  then  we  traced 
The  grass-grown  site,  where   armed  feet  once 

trod 

The  threshold  of  Glendower's  embattled  hall ; 

Together  sought  MclangeFs  lonely  Church, 

Saw  the  dark  yews,  majestic  in  decay. 

Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 

Cyveilioc  might  have  seen ; 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 

On  Yorwerth's  fabled  tomb ; 

And  curiously  observed  what  vestiges. 

Mouldering  and  mutilate. 

Of  Monacella's  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well-nigh  forgotten  now : 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Which  from  the  hill-slope  takes 

Its  Cymric  name  euphonious ;  there  to  view. 

Though  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  inexpert, 

The  faded  portrait  of  that  lady  fair, 

Beside  whose  corpse  her  husband  watch'd, 

And  with  perverted  faith. 

Preposterously  placed. 

Thought,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

The  beautiful  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 


The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

Full  soon  were  overcast,  when  Heber  went 

Where  half  this  wide  world's  circle  lay 

Between  us  interposed. 

A  messenger  of  love  he  went, 

A  true  Evangelist; 

Not  for  ambition,  nor  for  gain. 

Nor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 


Upon  the  disciplined  heart. 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed, 

Which,  till  these  latter  times. 

Had  there  been  lefl  to  stray 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

For  Uiis  great  end,  devotedly  he  went, 

Forsaking  friends  and  kin, 

His  own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 

Books,  leisure,  privacy. 

Prospects  (and  not  remote)  of  all  wherewith 

Authority  could  dignify  desert ; 

And,  dearer  far  to  him. 

Pursuits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 

Should  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 

6. 

Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom ; 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

Giving  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust. 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 

All  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

In  war  triumphantly  display'd ; 

Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 

On  pagan  shores  in  peace ! 

Yea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 

Riseth  against  thee  from  beneath  the  wheels 

Of  that  seven-headed  Idol's  car  accursed  ; 

Against  thee,  from  the  widow's  funeral  pile, 

The  smoke  of  human  sacrifice 

Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven, 

6. 

The  debt  shall  be  discharged ;  the  crying  sin 

Silenced ;  the  foul  offi»nce 

Forever  done  away. 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went. 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused. 

Should  zealously  and  wisely  undertake 

Her  awful  task  assigned : 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  he  went. 

There  spent  his  precious  life. 

There  left  his  holy  dust 

7. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him 

That  bringeth  good  tidings, 

That  publisheth  peace. 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good, 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men. 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went. 

Honor  and  reverence  heralded  his  way, 

And  blessings  followed  him. 

The  Malabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 

Though  unillnmed  by  faith, 

Yet  not  the  less  admired 

The  virtue  that  they  saw. 

The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 

Of  needful  and  consolatory  rites 

Injuriously  deprived. 

Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 

Of  early  piety 

Refresh'd,  as  with  a  quickening  dew  from  Heaven 
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Native  believers  wept  for  thankfulness, 

When  on  their  beads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands; 

Andf  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognizant  of  aught  that  passeth  here. 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartz 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 

8. 

Ram  boweth  down, 

Creeshna  and  Seeva  stoop; 

The  Arabian  Moon  must  wane  to  wax  no  more; 

And  Ishmaers  seed  redeemed, 

And  Esau's — to  their  brotherhood, 

And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored, 

Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought. 

Drop  down,  ye  Heavens,  from  above ! 

Te  skies,  pour  righteousness  ! 

Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 

Salvation  be  brought  forth  ! 

And  siag  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  O  Earth, 

With  all  thy  hiUs  and  vales, 

Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods ; 

Break  forth  into  a  song,  a  jubilant  song ; 

For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 

That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear. 

To  Him  that  every  knee  shall  bow. 

9. 

Take  comfort,  then,  my  soul ! 

Thy  latter  dajrs  on  earth. 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evil,  by  this  hope 

Supported,  and  enlighten'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts, 

Our  aspirations  held. 

Wherein,  but  mostly  in  this  blessed  hope, 

We  bad  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit,  though,  in  this  world's  wilderness, 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast. 

Seldom  we  met ;  but  I  knew  well 

That  whatsoe'er  this  never-idle  hand 

Sent  fbrtli  would  find  with  thee 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience,  —  fit,  though  few. 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  days. 

Assured  that  after-years  will  ratify 

Their  honorable  award. 

10. 

Hadat  thou  rev'isited  thy  native  land, 

Mortality,  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Our  meeting  mournful.     Happy  he 

Who  to  his  rest  is  borne. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope. 

Before  the  hand  of  age 

Hath  chill 'd  his  faculties, 

Or  sorrow  rtwch'd  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts ! 

Most  happy  if  he  leave  in  his  good  name 

A  light  for  those  who  follow  him. 

And  in  his  works  a  living  seed 

Of  good,  prolific  still. 


11. 

Tes,  to  the  Christian,  to  the  Heathen  world, 

Heber,  thou  art  not  dead,  —  thou  canst  not  die 

Nor  con  I  think  of  thee  as  lost. 

A  little  portion  of  this  little  ble 

At  first  divided  us ;  then  half  the  globe ; 

The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  when, 

O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  now  ? 

'Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf,  — 

The  breaking  of  a  shell, — 

The  rending  of  a  veil ! 

Oh,  when  that  leaf  shall  fall,  — 

That  shell  be  burst, — that  veil  be  rent, — may  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine ! 

Keswick,  1820. 
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Well,  Heaven  be  thank'd  *  friend  Allan,  here  I  am, 
Once  more  to  that  dear  dwelling-place  retum'd. 
Where  I  have  past  the  whole  mid  stage  of  life. 
Not  idly,  certes ;  not  unworthily, — 
So  let  me  hope ;  where  Time  upon  my  head 
Hath  laid  his  frore  and  monitory  hand ; 
And  when  this  poor,  frail,  earthly  tabernacle 
Shall  be  dissolved,  —  it  matters  not  how  soon 
Or  late,  in  God's  good  time, — where  I  would  lain 
Be  gathered  to  my  children,  earth  to  earth. 

Needless  it  were  to  say  how  willingly 
I  bade  the  huge  metropolis  farewell. 
Its  din,  and  dust,  and  dirt,  and  smoke,  and  smut, 
Thames'  water,  paviors*  ground,  and  London  sky ; 
Weary  of  hurried  days  and  restless  nights. 
Watchmen,  whose  office  is  to  murder  sleep 
When  sleep  might  else  have  weigh'd  one's  eyelids 

down. 
Rattle  of  carriages,  and  roll  of  carts. 
And  tramp  of  iron  hoofs ;  and  worse  than  all,  — 
Confusion  being  worse  confounded  then. 
With   coachmen's  quarrels  and  with  footmen's 

shouts, — 
My  next-door  neighbors,  in  a  street  not  yet 
Macadamized,  (me  miserable  1)  at  home ; 
For  then  had  we,  from  midnight  until  mom. 
House-quakes,  street-thunders,  and  door-batteries. 
O  Government !  in  thy  wisdom  and  thy  want, 
Tax  knockers ;  —  in  compassion  to  the  sick. 
And  those  whose  sober  habits  are  not  yet 
Inverted,  topsy-turvying  night  and  day, 
Tax  them  more  heavily  than  thou  hast  charged 
Armorial  bearings  and  bepowde'r'd  pates. 
And  thou,  O  Michael,  ever  to  be  praised. 
Angelic  among  Taylors !  for  thy  laws 
Antifuliginous,  extend  those  laws 
Till  every  chimney  its  own  smoke  consume. 
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And  give  thenceforth  thy  dinners  nnlampoon'd. 

Escaping  from  all  this,  the  very  whirl 

Of  mail-coach  wheels  bound  cHitwaid  from  Lad- 

lane, 
Was  peace  and  quietness.    Three  hundred  miles 
Of  homeward  way  seem'd  to  the  body  rest^ 
And  to  the  mind  repose. 

Donne  *  did  not  hate 
More  perfectly  that  city.    Not  for  all 
Its  social,  all  its  intellectual  joys, — 
Which  haying  touch'd,  I  may  not  condescend 
To  name  aught  else  the  Demon  of  the  place 
Might  for  his  lure  hold  forth; — not  even  for  these 
Would  I  forego  gardens  and  green-field  walks. 
And  hedge-row  trees,  and  stiles,  and  shady  lanes, 
And  orchards,  were  such  ordinary  scenes 
Alone  to  me  accessible  as  those 
Wherein  I  learnt  in  infancy  to  love 
The  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature;  —  wholesome 

sights. 
Gladdening  the  eye  that  they  refresh ;  and  sounds 
Which,  when  from  life  and  happiness  they  spring, 
Bear  with  them  to  the  yet  unharden*d  heart 
A  sense  that  thrills  its  cords  of  sympathy ; 
Or,  when  proceeding  from  insensate  tilings, 
Giye  to  tranquillity  a  voice  wherewitli 
To  woo  the  ear  and  win  the  soul  attuned ;  ^ 
Oh,  not  for  all  that  London  might  bestow. 
Would  I  renounce  the  genial  influences. 
And  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  be  found  where'er 
We  breathe  beneath  the  open  sky,  and  see 
Earth's  liberal  bosom.    Judge  then  by  thyself, 
Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland, — thou  who  art 
So  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills. 
And  yonder  Solway  shores,  —  a  poet  thou. 
Judge  by  thyself  how  strong  the  ties  which  bind 
A  poet  to  his  home ;  when  —  making  thus 
Large  recompense  for  all  that  haply  else 
Might  seem  perversely  or  unkindly  done  — 
Fortune  hath  set  his  happy  habitacle 
Among  the  ancient  hills,  near  mountain  streams 
And  lakes  pellucid,  in  a  land  sublime 
And  lovely  as  those  regions  of  Romance 
Where  his  young  fancy  in  its  day-dreams  roam'd, 
Expatiating  in  forests  wild  and  wide, 
Lot!grian,  or  of  dearest  Faery-land. 

Tet,  Allan,  of  the  cup  of  social  joy 
No  man  drinks  freelier,  nor  with  heartier  thirst, 
Nor  keener  relish,  where  I  see  around 
Faces  which  I  have  known  and  loved  so  long. 
That,  when  he  prints  a  dream  upon  my  brain, 
Dan  Morpheus  takes  them  for  his  readiest  types. 
And  therefore,  in  that  loatlied  metropolis. 
Time  measured  out  to  me  some  golden  hours. 
They  were  not  leaden-footed  while  the  clay 
Beneath  the  patient  touch  of  Chantrey's  hand 
Grew  to  the  semblance  of  my  lineaments. 
Lit  up  in  memory's  landscape,  like  green  spots 

*  Tbii  poet  bejfiiM  hii  second  Satire  thus :  — 

"  Sir,  thouf  h  (I  thank  God  for  it)  I  do  hate 
Perfectly  all  thii  town,  yet  there  '■  one  itate 
In  all  ill  thingt  lo  excellently  beet, 
That  hate  towazda  them  breeda  pity  towarda  the  reat." 


Of  sunshine,  are  the  mornings,  when,  in  tslk 
With  him,  and  thee,  and  Bedford,  (my  true  firiend 
Of  forty  years,)  I  saw  the  work  proceed, 
Subject  the  while  myself  to  no  restraint. 
But  pleasurably  in  frank  discourse  engaged , 
Pleased  too,  and  with  no  unbecoining  pride, 
To  think  this  countenance,  such  as  it  is. 
So  oft  by  rascally  mislikeness  wrong*d. 
Should  faithfully  to  those  who  in  his  works 
Have  seen  the  inner  man  portrayed,  be  shown, 
And  in  enduring  marble  should  partskw 
Of  our  great  sculptor's  immortality. 

I  have  been  libeU'd,  Allan,  as  thon  koowest, 
Through  all  degrees  of  calumny ;  but  they 
Who  fix  one's  name  for  public  sale  beneaUx 
A  set  of  features  slanderously  unlike, 
Are  the  worst  libellers.    Against  the  wrong 
Which  they  inflict  Time  hath  no  remedy. 
Injuries  there  are  wluch  Time  redreswth  best 
Being  more  sure  in  judgment,  though  perhaps 
Slower  in  process  even  than  the  court 
Where  justice,  tortoise-footed  and  mole^^yed, 
Sleeps  undistiirb'd,  fann'd  by  the  InUing  wings 
Of  harpies  at  their  prey.    We  soon  live  down 
Evil  or  good  report,  if  undeserved. 
Let  then  the  dogs  of  Faction  bark  and  bay  — 
Its  bloodhounds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf; 
Its  full-bred  kennel,  from  the  Blatant-beast ; 
And  from  my  lady's  gay  veranda,  let 
Her  paniper'd  lap-dog,  with  his  fetid  breath, 
In  bold  bravado  join,  and  snap  and  growl^ 
With  petulant  consequential  ness  elate, 
There  in  his  imbecility  at  once 
Ridiculous  and  safe :  though  all  give  ciy, 
Whiggery's  sleek  spaniels,  and  its  lurchers  lean, 
Its  poodles,  by  unlucky  training  marr'd. 
Mongrel,  and  cur,  and  bob-tail,  let  them  yelp 
Till  weariness  and  hoarseness  shall  at  length 
Silence  the  noisy  pack :  meantime  be  sure 
I  will  not  stoop  for  stones  to  cast  among  them. 
The  foumarts  and  the  skunks  may  be  secure 
In  their  own  scent ;  and  for  that  viler  swarm, 
The  vermin  of  the  press,  both  those  that  skip. 
And  those  that  creep  and  crawl,  I  do  not  catch 
And  pin  them  for  exposure  on  the  page : 
Their  filth  is  their  defence. 

But  I  appeal 
Against  the  limner's  and  the  graver *«  wrong ; 
Their  evil  works  survive  them.    Bilderdijk, 
Whom  I  am  privileged  to  call  my  friend, 
Sufiering  by  graphic  libels  in  like  wise, 
Gave  his  wrath  vent  in  verse.  Would  I  could  give 
The  life  and  spirit  of  his  vigorous  Dutch,. 
As  his  dear  consort  hath  transfVised  my  strains 
Into  her  native  speech,  and  made  them  known 
On  Rhine  and  Tssel,  and  rich  Amstel's  banks ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  voice  of  Vondel  still 
Is  heard,  and  still  Antonides  and  Hooft 
Are  living  agencies ;  and  Father  Cats, 
The  household  poet,  teaoheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  tilings  pure; 
Best  poet,  who  delights  tlie  cheeriVtl  mind 
Of  childhood,  stores  with   moral   strength    the 
heart 
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Of  yonkfa,  with  wisdom  maketh  mid-life  rich, 
And  fills  with  quiet  tean  the  eyes  of  age. 

Hear  then  in  English  rhyme  how  Btlderdijk 
Deseribes  his  wicked  portraits,  one  bj  one. 

^  A  madman  who  from  Bedlam  hath  broke  loose ', 

An  honest  fellow  of  the  numskull  race ; 
And  pappyer-headed  still,  a  very  goose 

Staring  with  eyes  aghast  and  vacant  face  ; 
A  Frenchman  who  would  mirthfully  display 

On  some  poor  idiot  his  malicious  wit ; 
And  lastly,  one  who,  train*d  up  in  the  way 

Of  woridly  erafl,  hath  not  forsaken  it, 
But  hath  serred  Mammon  with  his  whole  intent, 

A  thing  of  Nature's  worst  materials  made, 
Low«minded,  stupid,  base  and  insolent. 

I  —  1  —  a  Poet  —  have  been  thus  portray 'd. 
Can  ye  believe  that  my  true  e&gy 

Among  these  rile  varieties  is  found  ? 
What  thought,  or  line,  or  word,  hath  fallen  from  me 

In  all  my  numerous  works  whereon  to  ground 
The  opprobrious  notion  ?    Safely  I  may  smile 

At  these,  acknowledging  no  likeness  here. 
But  worse  is  yet  to  come ;  so,  soft  awhile ! 

For  now  in  potter's  earth  must  I  appear. 
And  in  such  workmanship,  that,  sooth  to  say. 

Humanity  disowns  the  imitation, 
And  the  dolt  image  is  not  worth  its  clay. 

Then  comes  there  one  who  wiU  to  admiration 
In  pUstio  wax  my  perfect  fade  present ; 

And  what  of  his  performance  comes  at  last  ? 
Folly  itself  in  every  lineament ! 

Its  consequential  features  overcast 
With  the  coxcomical  and  shallow  laugh 

Of  one  who  would,  for  condescension,  hide, 
Tet  in  his  best  behavior,  can  but  half 

Suppress  the  scomfulness  of  empty  pride." 

**  And  who  is  Bilderd^k  ?  "  methinks  tbousayest ; 
A  ready  question ;  yet  which,  trust  me,  Allan, 
Would  nol  be  aak'd,  had  not  the  curse  that  came 
From  Babel  dipt  the  wings  of  Poetry. 
Napoleon  ask*d  him  once,  with  cold,  fix'd  look, 
"  Art  thou,  then,  in  the  world  of  letters  known  ?  " 
**  I  have  deserved  to  be,"  the  Hollander 
Replied,  meeting  that  proud,  imperial  look 
With  calm  and  proper  confidence,  and  eye 
As  little  wont  to  turn  away  abash'd 
Before  a  mortal  presence.    He  is  one 
Who  hath  received  upon  his  constant  breast 
The  sharpest  arrows  of  adversity ; 
Whom  not  the  clamors  of  the  multitude, 
Demanding,  in  their  madness  and  their  might. 
Iniquitous  things,  could  shake  in  his  firm  mind ; 
Nor  the  strong  hand  of  instant  tyranny 
From  the  straight  path  of  duty  turn  aside ; 
But  who,  in  public  troubles,  in  the  wreck 
Of  his  own  fbrtunes,  in  proscription,  exile, 
Want,  obloquy,  ingratitude,  neglect. 
And  what  severer  trials  Providence 
Sometimes  inflieteth,  chastening  whom  it  loves, 
In  all,  through  all,  and  over  all,  hath  borne 
An  eqoal  heart,  as  resolute  toward 


The  world,  as  humbly  and  religiously 

Beneath  his  heavenly  Father's  rod  resign'd. 

Right-minded,  happy-minded,  righteous  man. 

True  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind ; 

In  knowledge  and  in  inexhaustive  stores 

Of  native  genius  rich ;  philosopher. 

Poet,  and  sage.    The  language  of  a  State 

Inferior  in  illustrious  deeds  to  none. 

But  circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  and  now 

Sinking  in  irrecoverable  decline. 

Hath  pent  within  its  sphere  a  name  wherewith 

Europe  should  else  have  rung  from  side  to  side. 

Such,  Allan,  is  the  Hollander  to  whom 
Esteem  and  admiration  have  attaeh'd 
My  soul,  not  less  than  pxe-consent  of  mind. 
And  gratitude  for  benefits,  when,  being 
A  stranger,  sick,  and  in  a  foreign  land, 
He  took  me  like  a  brother  to  his  house. 
And  ministered  to  me,  and  made  a  time. 
Which  had  been  wearisome  and  careful  else. 
So  pleasurable,  that  in  my  calendar 
There  are  no  whiter  days.    'Twill  be  a  joy 
For  us  to  meet  in  Heaven,  though  we  should  look 
Upon  each  other's  earthly  face  no  more. 
—  This  is  this  world's  complexion!    '* Cheerful 

thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind ;  "  and  these  again 
Give  place  to  calm  content,  and  steadfast  hope. 
And  happy  faith  assured.  —  Return  we  now. 
With  such  transition  as  our  daily  life 
Imposes  in  its  wholesome  discipline. 
To  a  lighter  strain ;  and  from  the  gallery 
Of  the  Dutch  Poet's  mis-resemblances 
Pass  into  mine ;  where  I  shall  show  thee,  Allan, 
Such  an  array  of  villanous  visages, 
That  if,  among  them  all,  there  were  but  one 
Which  as  a  likeness  could  be  proved  upon  me, 
It  were  enough  to  make  me,  in  mere  shame, 
Ta^  up  an  alias,  and  forswear  myself. 

Whom  have  we  first.'    A  dainty  gentleman, 
His  sleepy  eyes  half-closed,  and  countenance 
To  no  expression  stronger  than  might  suit 
A  simper,  capable  of  being  moved : 
Sawney  and  sentimental ;  with  an  air 
So  lack-thought  and  so  lackadaysical. 
Ton  might  suppose  the  volume  in  his  hand 
Must  needs  be  Zimmermann  on  Solitude. 

Then  comes  a  jovial  landlord,  who  hath  made  it 
Part  of  his  trade  to  be  the  shoeing  horn 
For  his  commercial  customers.    God  Bacchus 
Hath  not  a  thirstier  votary.    Many  a  pipe 
Of  Porto's  vintage  hath  contributed 
To  give  his  cheeks  that  deep  carmine  ingrain'd, 
And  many  a  runlet  of  right  Nantes,  I  ween, 
Hath  suffered  percolation  tlirough  that  trunk, 
Leaving  behind  it,  in  the  booxey  eyes, 
A  swollen  and  red  suffusion,  gkzed  and  dim. 

Our  next  is  in  the  evangelical  line, 
A  leaden-visaged  specimen ;  demure. 
Because  he  hath  put  on  his  Sunday's  face , 
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Dull  bj  formation,  by  complexion  sad, 

By  bile,  opinions,  and  dyspepey  bout. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Jack,  —  I  know  not  which, 

For  Jack  hath  a  most  numerous  progeny,  — 

Made  up  for  Mr.  Colburn's  Magazine, 

This  pleasant  composite ;  a  bust  supplied 

The  features}  look,  expression,  character 

Are  of  the  Artist's  fancy  and  free  grace. 

Such  was  that  fellow's  birth  and  parentage. 

The  rascal  proved  prolific ;  one  of  his  breed, 

By  Docteur  Pichot  introduced  in  France, 

Passes  for  Monsieur  Soot^ ;  and  another,  — 

An  uglier  miscreant  too,  —  the  brothers  Schumann, 

And  their  m^t  cruel  copper-scratcher  Zschoch, 

From  Zwickau  sent  abroad  through  Germany. 

I  wish  the  Schumen  and  the  copper-scratcher 

No  worse  misfortune,  for  their  recompense. 

Than  to  encounter  such  a  cut-throat  face 

In  the  Black  Forest  or  the  Odenwald. 

And  now  is  there  a  third  derivative 
From  Mr.  Colburn's  composite,  which  late 
The  Arch-Pirate  Galignani  hath  prefix'd, 
A  spurious  portrait  to  a  faithless  life. 
And  bearing  lyingly  the  libell'd  name 
Of  Lawrence,  impudently  there  insculp'd. 

The  bust  that  was  the  innocent  forefather 
To  all  this  base,  abominable  brood, 
I  blame  not,  Allan.     'Twas  the  work  of  Smith, 
A  modest,  mild,  ingenious  man,  and  em, 
Where  erring,  only  because  over-true. 
Too  close  a  likeness  for  similitude ; 
Fixing  to  every  part  and  lineament 
Its  separate  character,  and  missing  thus 
That  which  results  from  all. 

Sir  Smug  comes  next; 
Allan,  I  own  Sir  Smug !    I  recognize 
That  visage,  with  its  dull  sobriety ; 
I  see  it  duly  as  the  day  returns. 
When  at  the  looking-glass,  with  lather'd  chin 
And  razor-weapon'd  hand,  I  sit,  the  face 
Composed  and  apprehensively  intent 
Upon  the  necessary  operation 
About  to  be  perform'd,  with  touch,  alas, 
Not  always  confident  of  hair-breadth  skill. 
Even  in  such  sober  sadness  and  constrain'd 
Composure  cold,  the  faithful  Painter's  eye 
Had  fix'd  me  like  a  spell,  and  I  could  feel 
My  features  stiffen  as  he  glanced  upon  them. 
And  yet  he  was  a  man  whom  I  loved  dearly, 
My  fellow-traveller,  my  familiar  friend, 
My  household  guest.    But  when  he  look'd  upon 

me. 
Anxious  to  exercise  his  excellent  art. 
The  countenance  he  knew  so  thoroughly 
Was  gone,  and  in  its  stead  there  sate  Sir  Smug. 

Under  the  graver's  band.  Sir  Smug  became 
Sir  Smouch — a  son  of  Abraham.    Now,  albeit 
Far  rather  would  I  trace  my  lineage  thence 
Than  with  the  oldest  line  of  Peers  or  Kings  ^ 
Claim  consanguinity,  that  cast  of  features 
Would  ill  accord  with  me,  who,  in  all  forms 


Of  pork  —  baked,  roasted,  toasted,  boii'd,  or  broil'd ; 
Fresh,  salted,  pickled,  seasoned,  moist,  or  dry; 
Whether  ham,  bacon,  sausage,  souse,  or  brawn ; 
Leg,  bladebone,  baldrib,  griskin,  chine,  or  chop — 
Profess  myself  a  genuine  Phllopig. 

It  was,  however,  as  a  Jew  whose  portion 
Had  fallen  unto  him  in  a  goodly  land 
Of  loans,  of  omnium,  and  of  three  per  cents, 
That  Messrs.  Percy,  of  the  Anecdote-firm, 
Presented  me  unto  their  customers. 
Poor  Smouch  endured  a  worse  Judaizatioa 
Under  another  hand.     In  this  next  stage 
He  is  on  trial  at  tlie  Old  Bailey,  charged 
With  dealing  in  base  coin.    That  he  is  guilty 
No  Judge  or  Jury  could  have  half  a  doubt 
When  they  saw  the  culprit's  face ,  and  he  himselfj 
As  you  may  plainly  see,  is  comforted 
By  thinking  he  has  just  contrived  to  keep 
Out  of  rope's  reach,  and  will  come  off  this  time 
For  transportation. 

Stand  thou  forth  for  trial, 
Now,  William  Darton,  of  the  Society 
Of  Friends  called  Quakers ;  thou  who  in  4th  month 
Of  the  year  24,  on  Holbom  Hill, 
At  No.  58,  didst  wilfully. 
Falsely,  and  knowing  it  was  falsely  done, 
Publish  upon  a  card,  as  B4>bert  Southey's, 
A  face  which  might  be  just  as  like  Tom  Fool's, 
Or  John,  or  Richard  Any-body-else'a ! 
What  had  T  done  to  thee,  thou  William  Darton, 
That  thou  shouldst,  for  the  lucre  of  base  gain, 
Tea,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  fourpences. 
Palm  on  my  countrymen  that  face  for  mine  ! 

0  William  Darton,  let  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Deal  with  thee  for  that  falseness !    All  the  rest 
Are  traceable ;  Smug's  Hebrew  family ; 

The  German  who  might  properly  adorn 
A  gibbet  or  a  wheel,  and  Monsieur  Soot6, 
Sons  of  Fitzbust  the  Evangelical ;  — 

1  recognize  all  these  unlikenesses. 
Spurious  abominations  though  they  be, 
Each  filiated  on  some  original ; 

But  thou,  Friend  Darton,  and  —  observe  me,  man, 

Only  in  courtesy,  and  quasi  Quaker, 

I  call  thee  Friend  !  —  hadst  no  original ; 

No  likeness,  or  unlikeness,  siihoucUe, 

Outline,  or  plaster,  representing  me. 

Whereon  to  form  thy  misrepresentation. 

If  I  guess  rightly  at  the  pedigree 

Of  thy  bad  groatsworUi,  thou  didst  get  a  barber 

To  personate  my  injured  Laureateship ; 

An  advertising  barber,  —  one  who  keeps 

A  bear,  and,  when  he  puts  to  death  poor  Bruin, 

Sells  his  grease,  fresh  as  from  the  carcass  cut. 

Pro  bono  pvMicOj  the  price  per  pound 

Twelve  shillings  and  no  more.  From  such  a  barber, 

0  unfriend  Darton  !  was  that  portrait  made, 

1  think,  or  peradventure  from  his  block. 

Next  comes  a  minion  worthy  to  be  set 
In  a  wooden  frame  ;  and  here  I  might  invoke 
Avenging  Nemesis,  if  I  did  not  fi:e]. 
Just  now,  God  Cynthius  pluck  me  by  the  ear. 
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But,  Allan,  in  what  shape  GtMi  Cynthius  comes, 
And  wherefore  he  admonisheth  me  thus. 
Nor  thoa  nor  I  will  tell  the  world  ;  hereafter 
The  conmientators,  my  Malones  and  Reids, 
May,  if  they  can.    For  in  my  gallery 
Though  there  remaineth  undescribed  good  store. 
Yet  ^^  of  enough  enough,  and  now  no  more/' 
(As  honest  old  George  Gascoigne  said  of  yore,) 
Save  only  a  last  couplet  to  express 
Tnat  I  am  always  truly  yours, 

R.  S» 
Kuwick,  AtiguaC,  1828. 
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M  pfjiu  viiICk  pnpatu  ceremt 


.HOBAT. 


£b]|  Wildeman,  het  dolhuis  nitgevlogen :  * 

Een  goede  Hals,  maar  zonder  ziel  of  kracht :  * 
Een  Sukkelaar,  die  met  verwonderde  oogen 

Om  alles  met  verbeten  we^rzin  lacht : ' 
Ben  Franschmans  lach  op  halfverwrongen  kaken, 

Die  geest  beduidt  op  't  aanzicht  van  een  bleed :  * 
En,  ofn  't  getal  dier  fraaihe^n  vol  te  maken, 

Eena  Financiers  verwaande  domme  snoet. ' 
£n  dat  moet  ik,  dat  meet  een  Dichter  wezen ! 

Gelooft  gy  't  ooit,  die  deze  monsters  ziet? 
Geeft,  wat  ik  schreef,  ^n  trek  daar  van  te  lezen 

Zoo  leg  genist:  "  Hy  kent  zich  zelven  niet." 

Maar  zacht een  poos  !  —  Hoe  langer  hoeverkeerder ! 

Men  Yormt  my  na  uit  Pottebakkers  aard ;/ 
Doch  de  Adamskop  beschaamt  den  kunstboot^ 
seerder. 

En  't  ziellooB  ding  is  zelfs  den  klei  niet  waard. — 
Nu  komt  er  een,  die  zal  u  't  echte  leven 
In  lenig  waach  met  voile  lijk'nis  geven ; 

*  TL*  mstn  vnbjeei  of  this  epiitle  havinf  been  loggested 
b^  »  poem  of  Bilderdijli'i,  p«rt  only  of  which  I  have  incorpo- 
rated to  a  eomfnnod  and  very  inadequate  translation,  I 
aanex  here  the  origflnal,  In  jostice  to  my  deeeaied  friend  —  a 
nan  of  moet  extraordinary  attainments,  and  genius  not  less 
leflBwfcahle. 
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£n  deze  held,  wat  spreidt  hy  ons  ten  toon  ? 
De  knorrigheid  in  eigen  hoofdpersoon ; 
Met  zulk  een  lach  van  me£4ij'  op  de  lippen, 
Als  't  zelfgevoel  eens  Trotzaarts  af  laat  glippen 
Verachting  spreidt  op  al  wat  hem  omringt, 
£n  half  in  spijt,  zich  tot  verneedring  dwingt.** 
•  »•••« 

Min  God !  is  *t  waar,  zijn  dit  mijn  wezenstrekken. 
En  is  't  nUjn  hart,  dajt  ze  aan  my-zelf  onbdekken  r 
Of  maaldet  gy,  wier  kunst  my  dus  herteelt, 
Uw  eigen  aart  onwetend  in  mijn  beeld  ? 
Het  moog  zoo  zijn.    De  Rubens  en  Van  Dijken 
Zijn  lang  voorby,  die  zielen  de^n  geltjken  : 
Wier  oog  hun  ziel  een  heldre  spiegel  was. 
En  geest  en  hart  in  elken  yezel  las, 
Niet,  dagen  lang,  op  't  uiterlijk  bleef  staren, 
Maar  d'eersten  blik  in  't  harte  kon  bewaren, 
Dien  blik  getrouw  in  klei  of  verven  bracht, 
En  spreken  deed  tot  Tijd-en-Nageslacht. 

Die  troffen,  ja !  die  wisten  af  te  malen 

Wat  oog  en  mond,  wat  elke  zenuw  sprak ; 
Wier  borst,  doorstroomd  van  hooger  idealen, 

Een  hand  bewoog  die  't  yoorwerp  noort,  ontbrak. 
Doch,  wat  maalt  gy  ?  —  't  Misnoegen  van  't  ver- 
velen 

Voor  Rust  der  ziel  in  zalig  zeligenot; 
Met  Ongeduld  om  't  haatlijk  tijdontstelen ; 

En-Bitterheid,  die  met  uw  wanklap  spot 
Wen  ge,  om  den  mond  ietsvriendlijks  af  te  prachen. 

Of  slaaprigheid  of  mijmrende  ernst  verstoort, 
En  door  uw  boert  het  aanzicht  tergt  tot  lachen 

Met  zottemy,  slechts  wreevlig  aangehoord. 

Maar  Hodges  !  gy,  die  uit  yervlogen  eeuwen 

De  Schilderkunst  te  rug  riept  op  't  paneel, 
Geen    mond    mumaakt   door    't    zielverteerend 
geeuwen, 

Maar  kunstgesprek  yereenigt  aan  't  penceel ! 
Zoo  't  Noodlot  wil  dat  zich  in  later  dagen 

Mijn  naam  bewaar  in  *t  onwijs  Vaderland, 
En  eenig  beeld  mijn  leest  moet  oyerdragen, 

Het  zij  geschetst  door  uw  begaafde  hand. 
In  uw  ti^reel,  beyredigd  met  my-zelyen, 

Ontdek  ik  't  hart  dat  lof  noch  laster  acht ; 
En,  die  daaruit  mijn  ziel  weet  op  te  delyen 

Miskent  in  my  noch  inborst  noch  geslacht.* 


1622. 


•  189S. 
*  Hots-Qalmen,  d.  li.  p.  109. 
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PREFACE. 

It  was  said,  in  the  ori|riiia]  Preface  to  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  the  Author  would  not  be  in  England  to 
witnew  its  reception,  but  that  he  would  attend  to 
liberal  criticism,  and  hoped  to  profit  by  it  in  the 
composition  of  a  poem  upon  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Webh  prince  Madoc. 

That  subject  I  had  fixed  upon  when  a  school-boy, 
and  had  often  conversed  upon  the  probabilities  of 
the  story  with  the  school-fellow  to  whom,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  inscrib- 
ing the  poem.  It  was  commenced  at  Bath  in  the 
autumn  of  1794;  but,  upon  putting  Joan  of  Arc  to 
the  press,  its  progfress  was  necessarily  suspended, 
and  it  was  not  resumed  till  the  second  edition  of 
that  work  had  been  completed.  Then  it  became 
my  chief  occupation  during  twelve  months  that  I 
resided  in  the  village  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol. 
This  was  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life. 
1  never  before  or  since  produced  so  much  poetry 
in  the  same  space  of  time.  The  smaller  pieces 
were  communicatDd  by  letter  to  ChAries  iiamb,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  his  animadversions.  I  was 
then  also  in  habits  of  the  most  frequent  and  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Davy,  then  in  the  flower 
and  freshness  of  his  youth.  We  were  within  an 
easy  walk  of  each  other,  over  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  ground  in  that  beautiful  part  of  England. 
When  1  went  to  the  Pneumatic  Institution^  he  had 
to  tell  me  of  some  new  experiment  or  discovery, 
and  of  the  views  which  it  opened  for  him ;  and 
when  he  came  to  Westbury  there  was  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  Madoc  for  his  hearing.  Davy  encouraged 
me  with  his  hearty  approbation  during  its  progress; 
and  the  bag  of  nitrous  oxyde,  with  which  he  gen- 
erally regaled  me  upon  my  visits  to  him,  was  not 
required  for  raising  my  spirits  to  the  degree  of 
settled  fair,  and  keeping  them  at  that  elevation. 

In  November,  1836, 1  walked  to  that  village  with 
my  son,  wishing  to  show  him  a  house  endeared  to 
me  by  so  many  recollections ;  but  not  a  vestige  of 
it  remained,  and  local  alterations  rendered  it  im- 
possible even  to  ascertain  its  site  —  which  is  now 
included  within  the  grounds  of  a  Nunnery  !  The 
bosom  friends  with  whom  I  associated  there  have 
all  departed  before  me ;  and  of  the  domestic  circle 
in  which  my  happiness  was  then  centred,  I  am  the 
sole  survivor. 

When  we  removed  from  Westbury  at  Midsum- 
mer, 1799, 1  had  reached  the  penultimate  book  of 


Madoc.  That  poem  was  finished  on  the  12th  of 
July  following,  at  Kingsdown,  Bristol,  in  the  house 
of  an  old  lady,  whose  portrait  hangs,  with  that  of 
my  own  mother,  in  the  room  wherein  I  am  now 
writing.  The  son  who  lived  with  her  was  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of.  In  tlioae  days  I  was  an  early 
riser :  the  time  so  gained  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  poem  which  I  had  in  hand ;  and 
when  Charles  Dan  vers  came  down  to  breakfast  on 
the  morning  afier  Madoc  was  completed,  I  had  the 
first  hundred  lines  of  Thalaba  to  show  him,  fresh 
from  the  mint. 

But  this  poem  was  neither  crudely  conceived  nor 
hastily  undertaken.  I  had  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
four  years  before,  for  a  Blahommedan  tale ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  the  plan  had  been  formed, 
and  the  materials  collectecL  It  was  pursued  with 
unabating  ardor  at  Exeter,  in  the  village  of  Bur- 
ton, near  Christ  Church,  and  afterwards  at  Kings- 
down,  till  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Dr.  Beddocs 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  south  of  Europe,  on  account 
of  my  health.  For  Lisbon,  therefore,  we  set  off; 
and,  hastening  to  Falmouth,  found  the  packet  in 
which  we  wished  to  sail  detained  in  harbor  by 
westerly  winds.  **Six  days  we  watched  the 
weathercock,  and  sighed  for  north-easters.  I 
walked  on  the  beach,  caught  soldier-crabs,  ad- 
mired the  sea-anemones  in  their  ever-varying 
shapes  of  oeauty,  read  Gebir,  and  wrote  half  a 
book  of  Thalaba."  This  sentence  is  from  a  letter 
written  on  our  arrival  at  Lisbon ;  and  it  is  here 
inserted  because  the  sea-anemones  (which  I  have 
never  had  any  other  opportunity  of  observing) 
were  introduced  in  Thalaba  soon  afterwards ;  and 
because,  as  already  stated,  I  am  sensible  of  having 
derived  great  improvement  from  the  frequent  pe- 
rusal of  Gebir  at  that  time. 

Change  of  circumstances  and  of  climate  effected 
an  immediate  cure  of  what  proved  to  be  not  an  or- 
ganic disease .  A  week  afler  our  landing  at  Lisbon 
I  resumed  my  favorite  work,  and  I  completed  it  at 
Cintra,  a  year  and  six  days  after  the  day  of  its 
commencement. 

A  fair  transcript  was  sent  to  England.  Mr. 
Rickman,  with  whom  I  had  fallen  in  at  Christ 
Church  in  1797,  and  whose  friendship  from  that 
time  I  have  ever  accounted  among  the  singular 
advantages  and  happinesses  of  my  life,  negotiated 
for  its  publication  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees. 
It  was  printed  at  Bristol  by  Biggs  and  Cottle,  and 
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the  Usk  of  correcting  the  press  was  undertaken 
for  me  by  Davy  and  our  common  friend  Danversi 
under  whose  roof  it  liad  been  begun. 

The  copy  which  was  made  from  the  original 
draught,  regularly  as  the  poem  proceeded,  is  still 
in  my  possession.  The  first  corrections  were  made 
as  they  occurred  in  the  process  of  transcribing,  at 
which  time  the  verses  were  tried  upon  my  own  ear, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  being  seen  in  a  fair  and 
remarkably  legible  hand- writing.  In  this  transcript 
the  dates  of  time  and  place  were  noted,  and  things 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  have 
thus  been  brought  to  my  recollection.  Herein  also 
the  alterations  were  inserted  which  the  poem 
underwent  before  it  was  printed.  They  were  very 
numerous.  Much  was  pruned  off,  and  more  was 
ingrafted.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  part  of 
the  concluding  book )  it  was  therefore  crossed  out, 
and  something  substituted  altogether  different  in 
design ;  but  this  substitution  was  so  far  from  being 
fortunate,  that  it  neither  pleased  my  friends  in 
England  nor  myself.  I  then  made  a  third  attempt, 
which  succeeded  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  to 
theirs. 

I  was  in  Portugal  when  Tlialaba  was  published. 
Its  reception  was  very  different  from  that  with 
which  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  welcomed :  in  pro- 
portion as  the  poem  deserved  better,  it  was  treated 
worse.  Upon  this  occasion  my  name  was  first 
coupled  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's.  We  were  then, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  all  but  strangers  to 
each  other ;  and  certainly  there  were  no  two  poets 
10  whose  productions,  the  difference  not  being  that 
between  good  and  bad,  less  resemblance  could  be 
found.  But  I  happened  to  be  residing  at  Keswick 
when  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  began  to  be  ac- 
41ttainted;  Mr.  Coleridge  also  had  resided  there; 
and  this  was  reason  enough  for  classing  us  together 
as  a  school  of  poets.  Accordingly,  for  more  than 
twenty  years  from  that  time,  every  tyro  in  criti- 
cism who  could  smatter  and  sneer,  tried  his  "  pren- 
tice hand  **  upon  the  Lake  Poets ;  and  every  young 
sportsman,  who  carried  a  popgun  in  the  field  of 
ntixe,  conndered  them  as  fttr  game. 

KeMwiek,  Noo.  8, 18S7. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

Is  the  continuation  of  tiie  Arabian  Tales,  the 
Oomdaniel  is  mentioned — a  seminary  for  evilma- 
giciaiis,  under  the  roots  of  the  sea.  From  this 
seed  the  present  romance  has  grown.  Let  me  not 
be  supposed  to  prefer  the  rhythm  in  which  it  is 
writteu,  abstractedly  considered,  to  the  regular 
blank  verse  -"  the  noblest  measure,  in  my  judgment, 
of  which  our  admirable  language  is  capable.  For 
the  following  Poem  I  hare  preferred  it,  because  it 
•nits  the  varied  subject :  it  is  the  Arohesqtu  oma- 
uMBt  of  an  Arabian  tale. 

29 


The  dramatic  sketches  of  Dr.  Ssyers,  a  volume 
which  no  lover  of  poetry  will  recollect  without 
pleasure,  induced  me,  when  a  young  versifier,  to 
practise  in  this  rhythm.  I  felt  that  while  it  gave 
the  poet  a  wider  range  of  expression,  it  satisfied 
the  ear  of  the  reader.  It  were  easy  to  make  a 
parade  of  learning,  by  enumerating  the  various 
feet  which  it  admits :  it  is  only  needful  to  observe 
that  no  two  lines  are  employed  in  sequence  which 
can  be  read  into  one.  Two  six-syllable  lines,  it 
will  perhaps  be  answered,  compose  an  Alexan- 
drine :  the  truth  is,  that  the  Alexandrine,  when 
harmonious,  is  composed  of  two  six-syllable  lines. 

One  advantage  this  metre  assuredly  possesses 
—  the  dullest  reader  cannot  distort  it  into  discord  : 
he  may  read  it  prosaically,  but  its  flow  and  fall 
will  still  be  perceptible.  Verse  is  not  enough 
favored  by  the  English  reader:  perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  the  obtrusiveness,  the  regular  Jew's- 
harp  twing'twang,  of  what  has  been  foolishly 
called  heroic  measure.  I  do  not  wish  the  imprO' 
mMot&r^  tune; — but  something  thaft  denotes  the 
sense  of  harmony,  something  like  the  accent  of 
feeling,  —  like  the  tone  which  every  poet  neces- 
sarily gives  to  poetry. 

CwUnif  October,  1800. 


THE  nR8T  BOOK. 


—  Wone  and  wone,  jwing  Orphane,  be  thy  psToe, 
IfthOD  dos  Teiig«tiU3«  doe  forbeare, 
Till  guiltie  blood  her  gnerdoo  do  obteToe. 

Fatry  Q««m»  B.  S,  Can.  1 


1. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain. 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 

In  full-orb*d  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark-blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads, 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  aky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

2. 

Who,  at  this  untimely  hour. 

Wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands  ? 

No  station  is  in  yiew. 

Nor  palm-grove,  islanded  amid  the  waste. 

The  mother  and  her  child, 

The  widow'd  mother  and  the  fatherless  boy, 

They,  at  this  untimely  hour. 

Wander  o'er  the  desert  sands. 

3. 

Alas !  the  setting  sun 

Saw  Zeinab  in  her  bliss, 

Hodeirah's  wife  beloved. 

Alas !  the  wife  beloved. 
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The  fruitful  mother  late, 

Whom  when  the  daughters  of  Arabia  named, 

They  wish'd  their  lot  like  here, 

She  wanders  o'er  the  desert  sands 

A  wretched  widow  now  j 

The  fruitful  mother  of  so  fair  a  race, 

With  only  one  preserved, 

She  wanders  o'er  the  wilderness. 

4. 

No  tear  relieyed  the  burden  of  her  heart; 

Stunn'd  with  the  heayy  woe,  she  felt  like  one 

Half-waken'd  from  a  midnight  dream  of  blood. 

But  sometimes,  when  the  boy 

Would  wet  her  hand  with  tears. 

And,  looking  up  to  her  fix'd  countenance, 

Sob  out  the  name  of  Mother !  then  she  groan'd. 

At  length  collecting,  Zeinab  tum'd  her  eyes 

To  heaven,  and  praised  the  Lord ', 

'*  He  gave,  he  takes  away ! " 

The  pious  sufferer  cried, 
^  The  Lord  our  God  is  good !  " 

5. 

"  Good  is  he  !  "  quoth  the  boy ; 

*'  Why  are  my  brethren  and  my  sisters  slain  ? 

Why  is  my  father  kUl'd? 

Did  ever  we  neglect  our  prayers. 

Or  ever  lift  a  hand  unclean  to  Heaven  ? 

Did  ever  stranger  from  our  tent 

Unwelcomed  turn  away  ? 

Mother,  He  is  not  good !  " 

6. 

Then  Zeinab  beat  her  breast  in  agony,  — 

«« O  God,  forgive  the  child ! 

He  knows  not  what  he  says ; 

Thou  know'st  1  did  not  teach  him  thoughts  like 

these; 

0  Prophet,  pardon  him  I " 

7. 

She  had  not  wept  till  that  assuaging  prayer; 

The  fountains  of  her  grief  were  open'd  then. 

And  tears  relieved  her  heart. 

She  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  Heaven, 

"  Allah,  thy  will  be  done ! 

Beneath  the  dispensations  of  that  will 

1  groan,  but  murmur  not. 

A  day  will  come,  when  all  things  that  are  dark 

Will  be  made  clear ;  —  then  shall  I  know,  O  Lord ! 

Why  in  thy  mercy  thou  hast  stricken  me ; 

Then  see  and  understand  what  now 

My  heart  believes  and  feels." 

8. 

Toung  Thalaba  in  silence  heard  reproof; 

His  brow  in  manly  frowns  was  knit. 

With  manly  thoughts  his  heart  was  full. 

"Tell  me,  who  slew  my  father?  "  cried  the  boy. 

Zeinab  replied  and  said, 

"  1  knew  not  that  there  lived  thy  father's  foe. 

The  blessings  of  the  poor  for  him 

Went  daily  up  to  Heaven ; 


In  distant  lands  the  traveller  told  his  praise ;  — 

I  did  not  think  there  lived 

Hodeirah's  enemy.*' 

9. 

'* But  I  will  hunt  him  through  the  world! " 

Toung  Thalaba  ezclaim'd. 

"  Already  I  can  bend  my  father's  bow ; 

Soon  will  my  arm  have  strength 

To  drive  the  arrow-feathevs  to  his  heart.** 

10. 

Zeinab  replied,  "  O  Thalaba,  my  child. 

Thou  lookest  on  to  distant  days. 

And  we  are  in  the  desert,  far  from  men !  *' 

..    11. 

Mot  till  that  moment  her  afflicted  heart 

Had  leisure  for  the  thought 

She  cast  her  eyes  around ; 

Alas !  no  tents  were  there 

Beside  the  bending  sands ; 

No  palm-tree  rose  to  spot  the  wilderness ; 

The  dark-blue  sky  closed  round. 

And  rested  like  a  dome 

Upon  the  circling  waste. 

She  cast  her  eyes  around ; 

Famine  and  Thirst  were  there ; 

And  then  the  wretched  Mother  bowed  her  head. 

And  wept  upon  her  ciuld. 

12. 

A  sudden  ciy  of  wonder 

From  Thalaba  aroused  her ; 

She  raised  her  head,  and  saw 

Where,  high  in  air,  a  stately  palace  rose. 

Amid  a  grove  embowcr'd 

Stood  the  prodigious  pile ; 

Trees  of  such  ancient  majesty 

Tower'd  not  on  Yemen's  happy  hills. 

Nor  crown'd  the  lofty  brow  of  Lebanon : 

Fabric  so  vast,  so  lavishly  enrich'd, 

For  Idol,  or  for  Tyrant,  never  yet 

Raised  the  slave  race  of  man, 

In  Rome,  nor  in  the  elder  Babylon, 

Nor  old  Persepolis, 

Nor  where  the  family  of  Greece 

Hymn'd  Eleutherian  Jove. 

13. 

Here,  studding  azure  tablatnres. 

And  ray'd  with  feeble  light, 

Star-like  the  ruby  and  the  diamond  shone ; 

Here  on  the  golden  towers 

The  yellow  moon-beam  lay ; 

Here  with  white  splendor  floods  the  silver  wall. 

Less  wondrous  pUe,  and  less  magnificent, 

Sennamar  built  at  Hirali,  though  his  art 

Seal'd  with  one  stone  the  ample  edifice, 

And  made  its  colors,  like  the  serpent's  skin. 

Play  with  a  changeful  beauty  :  him,  its  Lord, 

Jealous  lest  afler-effort  might  surpass 

The  then  unequall'd  palace,  from  its  height 

Dash'd  on  the  pavement  down. 
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14. 

They  cnterM^  and  through  aromtttic  paths 

Wondering  they  went  along. 

At  length,  upon  a  mossy  bank, 

Beneath  a  tall  mimosa's  shade, 

Which  o'er  him  bent  its  liying  canopy, 

They  saw  a  man  reclined. 

Toong  he  appear'd,  for  on  his  cheek  there  shone 

The  morning  glow  of  health. 

And  the  brown  beard  curl'd  close  around  his  chin. 

He  slept,  but,  at  the  sound 

Of  coming  feet  awaking,  fixed  hia  eyes 

In  wonder  on  the  wanderer  and  he'r  child. 

*'  Forgive  as,"  Zeinab  cried ; 

**  Distress  hath  made  us  bold. 

HelieTe  the  widow  and  the  fatherless ! 

Blessed  are  they  who  succor  the  distress'd ; 

For  them  hath  God  appointed  Paradise." 

15. 

He  heard,  and  he  look'd  up  to  heaven, 

And  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ; 

'<  It  is  a  human  voice ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God !  — 

How  many  an  age  hath  past 

Since  the  sweet  sounds  have  visited  my  ear ! 

I  thank  thee,  O  my  God ! 

It  is  a  human  voice !  " 

16. 
To  Zeinab  taming  then,  he  said, 

*<  O  mortal,  who  art  thou. 

Whose  gifted  eyes  have  pierced 

The  shadow  of  concealment  that  hath  wrapt 

These  bowers,  so  many  an  age. 

From  eye  of  mortal  man .' 

For  countless  years  have  past. 

And  never  foot  of  man 

The  bowers  of  Irem  trod, — 

Save  only  I,  a  miserable  wretch 

From  Heaven  and  Earth  shut  out ! " 

17. 

Fearless,  and  scarce  surprised, 

For  grief  in  Zeinab's  soul 

All  other  feebler  feelings  overpower'd, 

She  answer'd,  "  Yesterday 

I  was  a  wife  beloved. 

The  fruitful  mother  of  a  numerous  race. 

I  am  a  widow  now ; 

Of  all  my  ofispring  this  alone  is  left. 

Praise  to  the  Lord  our  God, 

He  gave,  He  takes  away !" 

18. 

Then  said  the  stranger,  **  Not  by  Heaven  unseen, 

Nor  m  unguided  wanderings,  hast  thou  reach'd 

This  secret  place,  be  sure ! 

Nor  for  light  purpose  is  the  veil. 

That  from  the  Universe  hath  long  shut  out 

These  ancient  bowers,  withdrawn. 

Hear  thou  my  words,  O  mortal ;  in  thine  heart 

Treasore  what  I  shall  tell ; 

And  when  amid  the  world 

Thoo  shalt  emerge  again, 


Repeat  the  warning  tale. 
Why  have  the  fathers  suffered,  but  to  make 
The  children  wisely  safe  ? 

19. 

"The  Paradise  of  Irem  this, 

And  this  that  wonder  of  the  world, 

The  Palace  biiilt  by  Shedad  in  his  pride. 

Alas !  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

The  hum  of  mankind 

Was  heard  in  yon  wilderness  wii^ ; 

O'er  all  the  winding  sands 

The  tents  of  Ad  were  pitch  d ; 

Happy  AI-Ahkaf  then, 

For  many  and  brave  were  her  sons. 

Her  daughters  were  many  and  fair. 

20. 

"  My  name  was  Aswad  then  — 

Alas !  alas !  how  strange 

The  sound  so  long  unheard ! 

Of  noble  race  I  came. 

One  of  the  wealthy  of  the  earth  my  sire. 

A  hundred  horses  in  my  father's  stall 

Stood  ready  for  his  will ; 

Numerous  his  robes  of  silk ; 

The  number  of  his  camels  was  not  known. 

These  were  my  heritage, 

O  God !  thy  gifls  were  these ; 

But  better  had  it  been  for  Aswad's  soul. 

Had  he  ask*d  alms  on  earth, 

And  begg'd  the  crumbs  which  from  his  table  fell. 

So  he  had  known  thy  Word. 

21. 

''Boy,  who  hast  reach* d  my  solitude. 

Fear  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  thy  youth ! 

My  knee  was  never  taught 

To  bend  before  ray  God ; 

My  voice  was  never  taught 

To  shape  one  holy  prayer. 

We  worshipp'd  Idols,  wood  and  stone } 

The  work  of  our  own  foolish  hands 

We  worshipp'd  in  our  foolishness. 

Vainly  the  Prophet's  voice 

Its  frequent  warning  raised, 

*•  Repent  and  be  forgiven  ! '  — 

We  mock'd  the  messenger  of  God ; 

We  mock'd  the  Lord,  long-suffering,  slow  to  wratli. 

22. 

"  A  mighty  work  the  pride  of  Shedad  plann'd  — 

Here  in  the  wilderness  to  form 

A  Garden  more  surpassing  fair 

Than  that  before  whose  gate 

The  lightning  of  the  Cherub's  fiery  sword 

Waves  wide  to  bar  access. 

Since  Adam,  the  transgressor,  thence  was  driven. 

H«re,  too,  would  Shedad  build 

A  kingly  pile  sublime. 

The  Palace  of  his  pride. 

For  this  exhausted  mines 

Supplied  their  golden  store ; 

For  this  the  central  caverns  gave  their  gems ; 

For  this  the  woodman's  aze 
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Open'd  the  cedar  forest  to  the  sunj 

The  silkworm  of  the  East 

Spun  her  sepulchral  egg ', 

The  hunter  Afri 

Proyoked  the  danger  of  the  Elephant's  rage> 

The  Ethiop,  keen  of  scent, 

X>etects  the  ebony, 

That,  deep-inearth'd,  and  hating  light, 

A  leafless  tree  and  barren  of  all  fruit, 

With  darkness  feeds  its  boughs  of  rayen  grain. 

Such  were  the  treasures  lavished  in  yon  pile ; 

Ages  have  past  away. 

And  neyer  mortal  eye 

Grazed  on  their  yanity. 

23. 

**The  Garden, —  copious  springs 

Blest  that  delightful  spot. 

And  eyery  flower  was  planted  there 

That  makes  the  gale  of  evening  sweet. 

He  spake,  and  bade  the  full-grown  forest  rise. 

His  own  creation ;  should  the  King 

Wait  for  slow  Nature's  work  ? 

All  trees  that  bend  with  luscious  fruit. 

Or  wave  with  feathery  boughs, 

Or  point  their  spiring  heads  to  heaven, 

Or  spreading  wide  their  shadowy  arms. 

Invite  the  traveller  to  repose  at  noon,  — 

Hither,  uprooted  with  their  native  soil. 

The  labor  and  the  pain  of  multitudes,  — 

Mature  in  beauty,  bore  them. 

Here  frequent  in  the  walks 

The  marble  statue  stood 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefs. 

The  trees  and  flowers  remain, 

By  Nature's  care  perpetuate  and  self-sown. 

Tlie  marble  statues  long  have  lost  all  trace 

Of  heroes  and  of  chiefs ; 

Huge,  shapeless  stones  they  lie, 

O'ergrown  with  many  a  flower. 

24. 

"  The  work  of  pride  went  on ; 

Often  the  Prophet's  voice 

Denounced  impending  woe; 

We  mock*d  at  the  words  of  the  Seer, 

We  mock'd  at  the  wrath  of  the  Lord. 

A  long«continued  drought  first  troubled  us ; 

Three  years  no  cloud  had  form'd, 

Three  years  no  rain  had  fallen; 

The  wholesome  herb  was  dry. 

The  corn  matured  not  for  the  food  of  man, 

The  wells  and  fountains  fail'd. 

O  hard  of  heart,  in  whom  the  punishment 

Awoke  no  sense  of  guilt! 

Headstrong  to  ruin,  obstinately  blind. 

We  to  our  Idols  still  applied  for  aid ; 

Sakia  we  invoked  for  rain, 

We  called  on  Razeka  for  food ; 

They  did  not  hear  our  prayers,  they  could  not  hear ! 

No  cloud  appear'd  in  Heaven, 

No  nightly  dews  came  down. 

25. 
<*Tben  to  the  Place  of  Concourse  messengers 
Were  sent,  to  Mecca,  where  the  nations  came, 


Round  the  Red  Hillock  kneeling,  to  implore 

God  in  his  favor'd  place. 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

Ah  fools  *  unthinking  that  from  all  the  earth 

The  soul  ascends  to  him. 

We  sent  to  call  on  God ; 

Ah  fools!  to  think  the  Lord 

Would  hear  their  prayers  abroad, 

Who  made  no  prayers  at  home ! 

26. 

"  Meantime  the  work  of  pride  went  on, 

And  still  before  our  Idols,  wood  and  stone. 

We  bow'd  the  impious  knee. 

*Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  call  upon  the  Lord,* 

The  Prophet  Houd  excliuni'd ; 

*•  Turn,  men  of  Ad,  and  look  to  Heaven, 

And  fly  the  wrath  to  come.'  — 

We  mock'd  the  Prophet's  words ;  — 

'  Now  dost  thou  dream,  old  man. 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? 

Future  woe  and  wrath  to  come 

Still  thy  prudent  voice  forebodes ; 

When  it  comes,  will  we  believe; 

Till  it  comes,  will  we  go  on 

In  the  way  our  fathers  went. 

Now  are  thy  words  from  God  ? 

Or  dost  thou  dream,  old  man, 

Or  art  thou  drunk  with  wine  ? ' 

27. 

**  So  spake  the  stubborn  race. 

The  unbelieving  ones. 

I,  too,  of  stubborn,  unbelieving  heart. 

Heard  him,  and  heeded  not. 

It  chanced  my  father  went  the  way  of  man. 

He  perish'd  in  his  sins. 

The  funeral  rites  were  duly  pud ; 

We  bound  a  Camel  to  his  grave. 

And  left  it  there  to  die. 

So,  if  the  resurrection  came, 

Together  they  might  rise. 

I  past  my  father's  grave ; 

I  heard  the  Camel  moan. 

She  was  his  favorite  beast. 

One  who  had  carried  me  in  infancy. 

The  first  that  by  myself  I  learn'd  to  mount. 

Her  limbs  were  lean  with  famine,  and  her  eyes 

Ghastly,  and  sunk,  and  dim. 

She  knew  me  as  I  past ; 

She  stared  me  in  the  face ; 

My  heart  was  touch'd,  —  had  it  been  human  else  ' 

I  Uiottght  that  none  was  near,  and  cut  her  bonds, 

And  drove  her  forth  to  liberty  and  life. 

The  Prophet  Houd  had  seen ; 

He  lifted  up  his  voice — 

*  Blessed  art  thou,  young  man. 

Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad,  for  the  deed ! 

In  the  day  of  Visitation, 

In  the  fearful  hour  of  Judgment, 

God  will  remember  thee ! ' 

28. 

''  The  Day  of  ViaiUtion  was  at  hand ; 

The  fearful  Hour  of  Judgment  hastened  on. 

Lo !  Shedad's  mighty  pile  complete, 
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The  Palace  of  his  pride. 

Would  ye  behold  ita  wonders,  enter  in ! 

I  have  no  heart  to  risit  it. 

Time  hath  not  harm'd  the  eternal  monument ; 

Time  is  not  here,  nor  days,  nor  months,  nor  yean, 

An  everlasting  how  of  sc^tade !  — 

29. 

**Te  must  hare  heard  their  fame ; 

Or  likely  ye  have  seen 

The  mighty  Pyramids, — 

For  sue  those  awful  piles  have  oyerliyed 

The  fieeble  generations  of  mankind. 

What  though  unmoved  they  bore  the  deluge  weight, 

Surrivors  of  the  ruined  world? 

What  though  their  founder  fiU'd  with  miracles 

And  wealth  miraculous  their  spacious  vaults  ? 

Compared  with  yonder  fabric,  and  they  shrink 

The  baby  wonders  of  a  woman's  work. 

90. 

**  Here  emerald  columns  o*er  the  marble  courts 

Shed  their  green  rays,  as  when  amid  a  shower 

llie  sun  shines  loveliest  on  the  vernal  corn. 

Here  Shedad  bade  the  sapphire  floor  be  laid. 

As  though  with  f^t  divine 

To  tread  on  azure  light, 

Uke  the  blue  pavement  of  the  firmament. 

Here,  self-suspended,  hangs  in  air, 

As  its  pure  substance  loathed  material  touch, 

The  living  carbuncle ; 

Sun  of  the  lofty  dome. 

Darkness  hath  no  dominion  o'er  its  beams; 

Intense  it  glows,  an  ever-flowing  spring 
Of  radiance,  like  the  day-flood  in  its  source. 

31. 

**Ifflpioos!  thd  Threes  of  vegetable  gold, 

Such  as  in  Eden's  groves 

Yet  innocent  it  grew ; 

Impious !  he  made  his  boast,  though  Heaven  had 

hid 

So  deep  the  baneful  <ore. 

That  they  should  branch  and  bud  for  him. 

Thai  art  should  force  their  blossoms  and  their  fruit. 

And  re-cieate  for  him  whale'er 

Was  lost  in  Paradise. 

Therefore  at  Shedad's  voice 

Here  towered  the  palm,  a  silver  trunk. 

The  fine  gold  net-work  growing  out 

Loose  from  its  rugged  boughs. 

Tall  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain,  here 

Rose  the  gold  branches,  hung  with  emerald  leaves, 

Bloasom'd  with  pearls,  and  rich  with  ruby  fruit. 

3S. 

**  O  Ad !  my  country !  evil  was  the  day 

That  thy  unhappy  sons 

OroQch'd  at  this  Nimiod's  throne. 

And  placed  him  on  the  pedestal  of  power, 

And  laid  their  liberties  beneath  his  feet, 

AoMiing  their  children  of  the  heritance 

Their  Bithers  banded  down. 

What  was  to  hhn  the  squander'd  wealth  ? 

What  was  to  him  the  burden  of  the  land, 


The  lavish'd  misery  ? 

He  did  but  speak  his  will, 

And,  like  the  blasting  Siroc  of  the  sands, 

The  ruin  of  the  royal  voice 

Found  its  way  every  where. 

I  marvel  not  that  he,  whose  power 

No  earthly  law,  no  human  feeling  curb'd, 

Mock'd  at  the  living  God  ! 

33. 

**  And  now  the  King's  command  went  forth 

Among  the  people,  bidding  old  and  young. 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave, 

All  the  collected  multitudes  of  Ad, 

Here  to  repair,  and  hold  high  festival. 

That  he  might  see  his  people,  they  behold 

Their  King's  magnificence  and  power. 

The  day  of  festival  arrived ; 

Hither  they  came,  the  old  man  and  the  boy. 

Husband  and  wife,  the  master  and  the  slave. 

Hither  they  came.    From  yonder  high  tower  top, 

The  lofliest  of  the  Palace,  Shedad  look'd 

Down  on  his  tribe :  their  tents  on  yonder  sands 

Rose  like  the  countless  billows  of  the  sea; 

Their  tread  and  voices  like  the  ocean  roar. 

One  deep  confusion  of  tumultuous  sounds. 

They  saw  their  King's  magnificence,  beheld 

His  palace  sparkling  like  the  Angel  domes 

Of  Paradise,  his  Garden  like  the  bowers 

Of  early  Eden,  and  they  shouted  out, 

'  Great  is  the  King !  a  God  upon  the  Earth !  * 

34. 

"  Intoxicate  with  joy  and  pride. 

He  heard  their  blasphemies ; 

And,  in  his  wantonness  of  heart,  he  bade 

The  Prophet  Houd  be  brought ; 

And  o'er  the  marble  courts. 

And  o'er  the  gorgeous  rooms, 

Glittering  with  gems  and  gold. 

He  led  the  Man  of  God. 

*  Is  not  this  a  stately  pile  ? ' 

Cried  the  monarch  in  his  joy. 

'  Hath  ever  eye  beheld. 

Hath  ever  thought  conceived. 

Place  more  magnificent.' 

Houd,  they  say  that  Heaven  imparteth 

Words  of  wisdom  to  thy  lips ; 

Look  at  the  riches  round, 

And  value  them  aright. 

If  so  thy  wisdom  can.* 

4 

35. 

**  The  Prophet  heard  his  vaunt, 

And,  with  an  awful  smile,  he  answer'd  him  — 

*  O  Shedad !  only  in  the  hour  of  death 

We  learn  to  value  things  like  these  aright.' 

36. 

*«  *  Hast  thou  a  fault  to  find 

In  all  tliine  eyes  have  seen  ?  * 

With  unadmonish'd  pride,  the  King  exclaim'd. 

*  Yea ! '  said  the  Man  of  God  ; 

*  The  walls  are  weak,  the  building  ill  secure 

Azrael  can  enter  in ! 
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The  Sarsar  can  pierce  through 

42. 

The  ley  Wind  of  Death.' 

"  All  looks  were  tum'd  to  him.    ^  O  Ad ! '  he  cried, 

*  Dear  native  land,  by  all  remembrances 

37. 

Of  childhood,  by  all  joys  of  manhood  dear; 

**  I  was  beside  the  Monarch  when  he  spake ; 

O  Vale  of  many  Waters ;  mom  and  night 

Gentle  the  Prophet  spake, 

My  age  must  groan  for  you,  and  to  the  grave 

Bat  in  his  eje  there  dwelt 

Gro  down  in  sorrow.    Thou  wilt  give  thy  fruits, 

A  sorrow  that  disturb 'd  me  while  I  gazed. 

But  who  shall  gather  them  ?  thy  grapes  will  ripen. 

The  countenance  of  Shedad  fell, 

But  who  shall  tread  the  wine-press  ?  Fly  the  wrath. 

And  anger  sat  upon  his  paler  lips. 

Ye  who  would  live  and  save  your  souls  alive  * 

He  to  the  high  tower-top  the  Prophet  led, 

For  strong  is  his  right  hand  that  bends  the  Bow, 

And  pointed  to  the  multitude, 

The  Arrows  that  he  shoots  are  sharp, 

And  as  again  they  shouted  out, 

And  err  not  from  their  aim ! ' 

'  Great  is  the  King  *  a  God  upon  the  Earth !  * 

With  dark  and  threatful  smile  to  Hoi^d  he  turn'd, 

43. 

*  Say  they  aright,  O  Prophet  ?  is  the  King 

*'  With  that  a  faithful  few 

Great  upon  earth,  a  God  among  mankind  ? ' 

Pressed  through  the  throng  to  join  him.   Then  aione 

The  Prophet  answer'd  not; 

Mockery  and  ro irth ;  *  Go,  bald  head ! '  and  they  mizM 

Over  that  infinite  multitude 

Curses  with  laughter.    He  set  forth,  yet  once 

He  roird  his  ominous  eyes. 

Look'd  back :  —  his  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  call'd. 

And  tears  which  could  not  be  suppress'd  guah'd 

*  Aswad ! '  —  it  startled  me  —  it  terrified ;  — 

forth. 

*  Aswad ! '  again  he  called — and  I  almost 

Had  follow'd  him. — O  moment  fied  too  soon! 

38. 

0  moment  irrecoverably  lost ! 

**  Sudden  an  uproar  rose, 

The  shouts  of  mockery  made  a  coward  of  me  ; 

A  cry  of  joy  below  j 

He  went,  and  I  remain'd  in  fear  of  Mav  \ 

*  The  messenger  is  coijae  i 

Kafl  from  Mecca  comes ; 

44. 

He  brings  the  boon  obtain'd !  * 

"  He  went,  and  darker  grew 

The  deepenmg  cloud  above. 

39. 

At  length  it  open'd,  and  — 0  God!  O  God!~ 

*'  Forth  as  we  went,  we  saw  where  overhead 

There  were  no  waters  there ! 

There  hung  a  deep-black  cloud. 

There  fell  no  kindly  rain ! 

To  which  the  multitude 

The  Sarsar  from  its  womb  went  forth. 

With  joyful  eyes  look'd  up. 

The  ley  Wind  of  Death.— 

And  blest  the  coming  rain. 

The  Messenger  addressed  the  King, 

45. 

And  told  his  tale  of  joy. 

**  They  fell  around  me ;  thousands  fell  aioiind ; 

The  King  and  all  his  pieople  fell ; 

40. 

All !  all  1  they  perish'd  all ! 

" » To  Mecca  I  repair'd, 

I —  only  I  —  was  left. 

By  the  Red  Hillock  knelt. 

There  came  a  Voice  to  me,  and  said. 

And  call'd  on  God  for  rain. 

My  prayer  ascended,  and  was  heard ; 

In  tl^  fearful  Hour  of  Judgment, 

Three  clouds  appear'd  in  Heaven, 

God  hath  remember'd  thee.' 

One  white,  and  like  the  flying  cloud  of  noon. 

One  red,  as  it  had  drunk  the  evening  beams, 

46. 

One  black  and  heavy  with  its  load  of  rain. 

"  When  from  an  agony  of  prayer  I  rose. 

A  voice  went  forth  from  Heaven, — 

And  from  the  scene  of  death 

*  Choose,  Kail,  of  the  three  ! ' 

Attempted  to  go  forth. 

1  thank'd  the  gracious  Power, 

The  way  was  open ;  I  could  see 

And  chose  the  black  cloud,  heavy  with  its  wealth. 

No  barrier  to  my  steps. 

'  Riirht !  right ! '  a  thousand  tongues  ezclaim'd  ; 

But  round  these  bowers  the  arm  of  Grod 

And  all  was  merriment  and  joy. 

Had  drawn  a  mighty  chain. 

A  barrier  that  no  human  force  might  break. 

41. 

Twice  I  essay 'd  to  pass ; 

**  Then  stood  the  Prophet  up,  and  cried  aloud. 

Witlx  that  a  Voice  was  heard, — 

*  Woe,  woe  to  Irem !  woe  to  Ad ! 

*  O  Aswad,  be  content,  and  bless  the  Lord ! 

JDeath  is  gone  up  into  her  palaces ! 

One  charitable  deed  hath  saved 

Woe !  woe  !  a  day  of  guilt  and  punishment; 

Thy  soul  from  utter  death. 

A  day  of  desolation ! '  —  As  he  spake, 

O  Aswad,  sinful  man  1 

His  large  eye  roH'd  in  horror,  and  so  deep 

When  by  long  penitence 

His  tone,  it  seem*d  some  Spirit  from  within 

Thou  feel'st  thy  soul  prepared. 

Breathed  through  his  moveless  lips  the  unearthly 

Breathe  up  the  wish  to  die. 

voice. 

And  Azrael  comes  in  answer  to  thy  prayer.' 
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47. 

'*  A  miserable  man. 
From  Earth  and  HeaTen  afavt  oat, 

I  heard  the  dreadful  Voice. 

I  lookM  around  mj  prison  place ; 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  there ; 

Where'er  I  look  d  they  hiy, 

They  moolder'd,  moalderM  here, — 

Their  Tery  bones  hare  crumbled  into  dust, 

80  many  years  haye  past ! 

So  many  weary  ages  haye  gone  by ! 

And  still  I  linger  here, 

Still  groaning  with  the  burden  of  my  sins. 

Not  yet  have  dared  to  breathe 

The  prayer  to  be  released. 

48. 

**  Oh !  who  can  tell  the  unspeakable  misery 

Of  solitude  like  this ! 

No  sound  hath  oyer  reach'd  my  ear, 

Saye  of  the  passing  wind, 

The  fountain's  eyerlasting  flow, 

The  forest  in  the  gale. 

The  pattering  of  the  shower  — 

Sounds  dead  and  mournful  all. 

No  bird  hath  eyer  closed  her  wing 

Upon  these  solitary  bowers, 

No  insect  sweetly  buzz'd  amid  these  groves, 

From  all  things  that  have  life. 

Save  only  me,  coneeal'd. 

This  Tree  alone,  that  o'er  my  head 

Hangs  down  its  hospitable  boughs, 

And  bends  its  whispering  leaves 

As  though  to  welcome  me, 

Seems  to  partake  of  life : 

I  love  it  as  my  friend,  my  only  friend ! 

49. 

**  1  know  not  for  what  ages  i  have  dragg'd 

This  misemble  life : 

How  oflen  I  have  seen 

These  ancient  trees  renew'd ! 

What  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Usve  risen  and  lallen  asleep, 

And  1  remain  the  same ! 

My  garment  hatli  not  waxen  old. 

And  the  sole  of  my  shoe  is  not  worn. 

50. 

**  Sinner  that  I  have  been, 

I  dare  not  offer  up  a  prayer  to  die. 

O  merciful  Lord  Gud !  — 

But  whtFn  it  is  thy  will. 

Bat  when  I  have  atoned 

For  mine  iniquities, 

And  soffisrings  have  made  pure 

My  soul  with  sin  defiled. 

Release  roe  in  thine  own  good  time ;  — 

I  will  not  cease  to  praise  thee,  O  my  God ! " 

51. 

Silence  ensued  awhile ; 

Then  Zeinab  answered  htm ; 

M  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Aswad !  for  the  Lord, 

Who  saved  thy  soul  from  Hell, 


Will  call  thee  to  him  in  his  own  good  time. 

And  would  that  when  my  soul 

Breathed  up  the  wish  to  die, 

Azrael  might  visit  me ! 

Then  would  I  follow  where  my  babes  are  gone, 

And  join  Hodeirah  now ! " 

52. 

She  ceased;  and  the  rushing  of  wings 

Was  heard  in  the  stillness  of  night. 

And  Azrael,  the  Death- Angel,  stood  before  them. 

His  countenance  was  dark. 

Solemn,  but  not  severe ; 

It  awed,  but  struck  no  terror  to  the  heart. 

**  Zeinab,  thy  wish  is  heard ! 

Aswad,  thine  hour  is  come !  ** 

They  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  blest  the  voice ; 

And  Azrael  from  his  sword 

Let  fall  the  drops  of  bitterness  and  death. 

53. 

"  Me  too !  me  too !  *'  young  Thalaba  exclaimed, 

As,  wild  with  grief,  he  kiss'd 

His  Mother's  livid  hand. 

His  Mother's  livid  lips ; 

«'  O  Angel !  take  me  too  !" 


54. 


«« Son  of  Hodeirah ! "  the  Death- Angel  said, 

"  It  is  not  yet  the  hour. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  thou  art  chosen  forth 

To  do  the  will  of  Heaven  ; 

To  avenge  thy  father's  death, 

The  murder  of  thy  race ; 

To  work  the  mightiest  enterprise 

That  mortal  man  hath  wrought. 

Live  !  and  remember  destiny 

Hath  mark'd  thee  from  mankind  !  *' 

55. 

He  ceased,  and  he  was  gone. 

Toung  Thalaba  look'd  round; 

The  Palace  and  the  Groves  were  seen  no  more ; 

He  stood  amid  the  Wilderness,  alone. 
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Like  tks  ftntni  ocemtt  ^trdZerf  mtk  the  «ky.  —  1,  p.  S23. 
Henry  More  had  a  liniitar  jrictun)  in  hia  mind  when  he 


wrote  of 


Vast  plaiofl  with  lowly  cottages  forlorn, 
Rounded  aboat  with  the  low-waveriog  sky. 


Saw  Zmak  tn  her  UUs. — 3,  p.  935. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioniof,  that,  accordin^^  to  Pietro 
della  Vollei  tliis  is  the  name  of  which  the  Latins  have  made 
Zcnobta. 


lit  gart,  he  takes  away  !  —  4,  p.  5S6. 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  bo  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  —  Job,  i.  31. 

I  have  placed  a  Rcripturo  phrose  in  the  mouth  of  a  &la- 
homrae<tan ;  but  it  is  a  saying  of  Job,  and  there  tkn  be  no 
impropriety  in  making  a  modern  Arab  speak  like  an  ancient 
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BOOK  U 


one.  Reiignation  u  particularly  inculcatei  by  MaboomMd  j 
and  of  all  his  precept*  it  is  that  which  his  followers  hare  best 
observed :  it  ii  even  the  vice  of  the  East.  It  had  been  easy 
to  have  made  Zeioab  speak  ftom  the  Koran,  if  the  tame  lan-> 
guafe  of  the  Koran  could  be  remembered  by  the  few  who 
have  toiled  Uiiough  its  dull  tautology.  I  thought  it  better 
to  express  a  feeling  of  religion  in  that  language  with  which 
our  religions  ideas  are  conneeted. 


Jttid  ruUd  Wu  a  imut,  —  11,  p.  SQ6. 

La  SMT  ii'cse  jrfas  qu'M  etrde  omx  yeiu  du  JUataloit, 
Oil  U  Cid  forme  urn  d5m§  afftuffiaur  luJLaU. 

L»  AVwcaii  MomiUf  far  M»  L»  Sairt. 


Btn  tUiMmg  auan  IcMotares.  ~  13,  p.  S96. 

The  magnificent  Mosque  at  Tattris  is  faced  with  varnished 
bricks,  of  various  colors,  like  moel  fine  h^uUknge  m  Perma^ 
■ays  Tavemier.  One  of  its  domes  is  covered  with  white 
(lower-work  upon  a  green  ground  j  the  other  has  a  black 
ground,  spotted  with  white  stars.  Gilding  is  also  common 
upon  Oriental  buildings.  At  Boghar  in  Bactria  our  old  trav- 
eller Jenkinson  *  saw  *'  many  houses,  temples,  and  monu- 
ments of  stone,  sumptuously  buildod  and  gilt." 

In  Pegu  "  they  consume  about  their  Varely  or  idol  bouses 
great  store  of  leafe-gold,  for  that  they  overlay  all  the  tops  of 
the  houses  with  gold,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  with 
gold  from  the  top  to  the  foote ;  in  covering  whereof  there  is  a 
great  store  of  gold  spent,  for  that  every  ten  years  they  new 
overlay  them  with  gold,  from  the  top  to  the  foote,  so  that 
with  this  vanitie  they  spend  great  aboundaneo  of  golde.  For 
every  ten  years  the  rain  doth  consume  the  gold  from  these 
houses."  —  Ceeer  Frederick,  in  HaklmyU 

A  waste  of  ornament  and  labor  characterises  all  the  works 
of  the  Orientalists.  I  have  seen  illuminated  Persian  man- 
uscripts that  must  each  have  been  the  toil  of  many  years, 
every  page  painted,  not  with  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  but  usually  like  the  curves  and  lines  of  a  Turkey 
carpet,  conveying  no  idea  whatever,  as  absurd  to  the  eye  as 
nonsense-verses  to  the  ear.  The  little  of  their  literature  that 
has  reached  us  is  equally  worthless.  Our  barhmrian  scholars 
have  called  Ferdusi  the  Oriental  Homer.  Mr.  Champion  has 
pnbliahed  a  specimen  of  his  poem  ;  the  translation  is  said  to  be 
bad,  and  certainly  must  be  unfaithfijl,  for  it  is  in  rhyme  ;  but 
the  vilest  copy  of  a  picture  at  least  represents  the  subject  and 
the  composition.  To  make  this  I  liad  of  the  East,  as  they  have 
sacrilegiously  styled  it,  a  good  poem,  would  bo  realising  the 
dreams  of  alchemy,  and  transmuting  lead  into  gold. 

The  Arabian  Tales  certainly  abound  with  genius ;  they 
have  lost  their  metaphorical  rubbish  in  passing  through  the 
filter  of  a  French  translation. 


Sennamar  MU  at  Hirak,  k.c.  — 13,  p.  9SM. 

The  Arabians  call  this  palace  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  built  for  Ndman-al-Aftuar,  one  of  those  Ara- 
bian Kings  who  reigned  at  Hirah.  A  single  stone  fastened 
the  whole  structure ;  the  color  of  the  walls  varied  frequently 
in  a  day.  Ndman  richly  rewarded  the  architect  Sennamar ; 
but,  recollecting  afterwards  that  he  might  build  palaces  equal 
or  superior  in  beauty  for  his  rival  kings,  ordered  that  he 
should  be  thrown  from  the  highest  tower  of  the  edifice.  — 
D*HerbeUt, 

An  African  colony  bad  been  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Neimhedians.  It  is  recorded, 
that  Neimheidh  had  employed  four  of  their  artisans  to  erect 
for  him  two  sumptuous  palaces,  which  were  so  highly  finished, 
that.  Jealous  lest  they  might  constmct  others  on  the  same,  or 
perhaps  a  grander  plan,  he  had  them  privately  made  away 
with,  the  day  after  they  had  completed  their  work. 

O*/faU0fwii's  Aistory  ^  IreUnd. 


T%t  Paradiee  ef  /rssi,  ^c  —  19,  p.  997. 
The  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended  from  Ad,  the  son  of  Aus 


or  Uz,  the  son  of  Irem,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  mo  of  Noah, 
who,  nfter  the  confusifm  of  tongues,  settled  in  Al-AhkAl^  or 
the  Winding  Sands,  in  the  province  of  Hadraauuit,  where  his 
posterity  greatly  multiplied.  Their  first  King  was  Shedail, 
the  son  of  Ad,  of  whom  the  Eastern  writers  deliver  aaany 
fiibulouB  things,  particularly  that  he  finiAbed  the  magnificent 
city  his  father  had  begun ;  wherein  he  buUt  a  fine  palace, 
adorned  with  delicious  gardens,  lo  embellish  which  he  spared 
neither  cost  nor  labor,  proposing  thereby  to  create  in  him 
subjects  a  superstitious  veneration  of  bimaelf  as  a  God.  This 
garden  or  paradise  was  called  the  garden  of  Irem,  and  is  men 
tioDcd  in  the  Koran,  and  often  alluded  to  by  the  Oriental 
writers.  The  city,  they  tell  us,  is  still  standing  in  the  dasoita 
of  Aden,  being  preserved  by  Providence  as  a  monument  ok 
divine  justice,  though  it  be  invisible,  nnlesa  very  rarely,  when 
God  permiu  it  to  be  seen— a  favor  one  Colabah  pretended 
to  have  received  in  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  MoAwiyah,  who 
sending  for  him  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  Col«bah 
related  his  whole  adventure  \  that,  as  he  was  seeking  a  camel 
he  had  lost,  he  found  himself  on  a  sudden  at  the  gates  of  this 
city,  and  entering  it,  saw  not  one  inhabitant  \  at  which  being 
terrified,  he  staid  no  longer  than  to  take  with  him  some  fire 
stones,  which  he  showed  the  Khalif.  —  SaU, 

The  descendants  of  Ad,  in  process  of  time,  falling  from  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  into  idolatry,  God  sent  the  prophet 
Houd  (who  is  generally  agreed  to  be  Heber)  to  preach  the 
unity  of  his  eoence,  and  reclaim  them.  Bond  preached  tn.t 
many  years  to  this  people  without  eflTeoi,  till  God  at  laat  was 
weary  of  wailing  for  their  repentance.  The  first  punishmont 
which  he  inflicted  was  a  famine  of  three  years'  eoatinnaoce, 
during  all  which  time  the  heavens  were  closed  upon  theow 
This,  with  the  evils  which  it  caused,  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  this  people,  who  were  then  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  all  in  Arabia. 

The  Aditcs,  seeing  themselves  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
and  receiving  no  succor  from  tlteir  false  gods,  resolved  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  a  place  In  the  province  of  Uegias,  where 
at  present  Mecca  is  situated.  There  was  then  a  hillock  of 
red  sand  there,  around  which  a  great  concourse  of  diflereal 
people  might  always  be  seen;  and  all  these  nations,  the 
faithful  as  well  as  the  unfaithful,  believed  tliat  by  visiting 
this  spot  with  devotion,  they  should  obtain  from  God  what- 
ever they  petitioned  for,  respecting  the  wants  and  neceasitios 
of  life. 

The  Adites,  having  then  resolved  to  undertake  this  religious 
journey,  chose  seventy  men,  at  whose  head  they  appointed 
Mortadh  and  KaYl,  the  two  roost  considerable  per  onagea  of 
the  country,  to  perform  this  doty  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  by  tliis  moans  procure  rain  from  Heaven,  without 
which  their  country  must  be  ruined.  The  deputies  departed, 
and  were  hospitably  received  by  MoAwiyah,  who  at  that  time 
reigned  in  the  province  of  llegiaa.  They  explained  to  him 
the  occasion  of  their  Journey,  and  demanded  leave  to  proceed 
and  perform  their  devotions  at  the  Red  HiUook,  that  they 
might  procure  rain. 

Mortadh,  who  was  the  wisest  of  this  company,  and  who 
had  been  converted  by  the  Prophet  Hood,  often  remoostiated 
with  his  associates,  that  it  was  useless  to  take  this  journey  for 
the  purpose  of  praying  at  this  chosen  spot,  URlesa  they  had 
previously  adopted  the  troths  which  the  Prophet  preuehed, 
and  seriously  repented  of  their  unbelirC  For  how,  said  he, 
can  you  hope  that  God  will  shed  upon  ns  the  abundant 
showen  of  his  mercy,  if  we  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  him 
whom  he  hath  sent  to  instruct  us  f 

KaVl,  who  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  !a  error,  and  eofi> 
sequently  of  the  Prophet's  worst  enemies,  hearing  the  dis- 
courses of  his  colleague,  requt^sted  king  Mo&wlyah  to  detain 
Mortadh  prisoner,  whilst  he  and  the  remainder  of  his  com- 
panions proceeded  to  make  their  prayers  upon  the  Hillock. 
Moftwiyah  consented,  snd,  detaining  Mortadh  captivo,  per- 
mitted the  others  to  pursue  their  journey,  and  aecompliah 
their  vow. 

KaYl,  now  the  sole  chief  of  the  deputation,  having  arrived 
at  the  place,  prayed  thus :  Lord,  give  to  the  people  of  Ad  surh 
rains  as  it  shall  pirate  thee.  And  be  bad  scarcely  finiriked 
when  there  appeared  three  clouds  in  the  sky,  one  white,  ono 
red,  the  third  black.  At  the  same  time,  tliese  wonhi  were 
heard  to  proceed  from  Heuven  —  Choose  which  of  the  threo 
thou  wilt.    KaYl  chose  the  black,  which  he  imagined  the 
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AiUmi,  tod  BMMt  abuiifiUnt  in  water,  of  which  they  were  in 
•stiwne  want.  After  having  ehoaen,  be  immedJatelj  quitted 
the  place,  and  took  the  road  to  his  own  country,  congratolatiof 
hiaiaelf  oa  the  happy  eoeceas  of  hia  pilj^rima^. 

Ab  seen  a»  KaYl  arrived  in  the  vtUley  of  Maf&itb,  a  part  of 
the  lerrilory  of  the  Adites,  be  informed  his  countrymen  of 
the  ftvorable  antwer  he  bad  received,  and  of  the  chiud  which 
was  tMio  to  water  all  their  lands.  The  senseless  people  all 
fAine  o«t  of  th#ir  houses  to  receive  it ;  hut  this  cloud,  which 
big  with  the  divine  venfeance,  produced  only  a  wind, 
coU  and  most  violent,  which  the  Arabe  call  Saraar ;  it 
eoociaoed  to  blow  tbt  seven  dajrs  and  seven  nifhts,  and  exter- 
miaated  all  the  unbeUeiren  of  the  country,  iaaviuf  only  the 
Pnphet  flood  alive,  and  thoae  who  had  heard  htm  and  turned 


O'^aUiktwmdmg SMds.  —  19,  p.  997. 
Al-AhUf  slgmlBee  the  Winding  Sands. 


1 
chooij 


ihaoanh. 


Aurtttlssfteny.— S9,  p, 

haaid  ftom  a  certain  Cyprian  botanist,  that  the 
oat  prodoee  either  leaves  or  fruit,  and  thai  it  is 
•  evpoaed  to  the  son ;  that  its  roots  are  indeed  under 
which  the  ifithiopians  dig  out }  and  that  there  are 
them  skilled  in  finding  the  place  of  its  conceal- 
,  ImasfaCed  ftf  Ttq^. 


ITsivMriU^siUlsvplisdybraid.— 94,p.  9S)B. 

The  Aditea  worshipped  four  Idols,  Sakiah,  the  dispenser  of 
raio,  RaMah,  the  pnrteetor  of  travellers,  Razekab,  the  giver 
of  food,  and  Salafluih,  the  preserver  in  siekaees.  —  ^'fisrMet. 


Tlka  le  UUyiaas  ^esacearse,  &c  --S5,  p.  SB8. 

thus  called.  Mahommed  destroyed  the  other 
■operstitioM  of  the  Arabs,  but  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  their 
oil  and  nwlad  vvaerstloo  for  the  Well  and  the  Blank  Stone, 
and  craaafer  to  Mecca  the  reepeet  and  reTereoee  which  he  had 
dsaignfid  fbf  Jerusalem* 

*'  IC««Ba  ia  situated  in  a  barren  place  (about  ooe  day's  Joor- 
•t?  from  tha  Red  Soaj  in  a  valley,  or  rather  in  the  midst  of 
many  kttis  hills.  Tha  town  is  surrounded  for  several  roilos 
with  many  thousands  ef  little  hills,  which  are  very  near  ooe 
(e  the  oclMt.  I  have  been  on  the  top  of  some  of  them,  near 
Mecca,  where  I  eooki  see  some  miles  about,  but  yet  was  not 
able  to  see  the  Ihrtbect  of  the  hills.  They  are  all  stony-rock, 
aad  blaokisb,  and  pretty  near  of  a  bigness,  appearing  at  a  dia« 
taaee  like  eoeba  of  hay,  but  all  pointing  towards  Mecca.  Some 
^are  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  fee.,  but  all  near  of 
height.  The  peopla  here  have  an  odd  and  foolish  sort  of 
eoaearaing  thtm,  vis.  That  when  .^ttraAam  went 
about  baiUiflg  the  Bttt-JKUk^  God  by  his  wonderfbl  prov- 
•disee  did  so  order  it,  that  every  ptauntam  in  the  world 
eheald  eoatribata  aomethtng  to  the  building  thereof;  and 
«aoafdi^ly  every  ooe  did  send  its  preperttea.  Though  there 
Si  a  mtfwiiaia  near  Algmt,  which  is  ealkHl  Csrra  J3e/,  I.  e. 
I  aad  the  reason  of  its  blackness,  they  say,  is, 
it  did  not  sand  any  part  of  itself  towards  boildiog  the 
Tampio  at  Mecca*  Between  these  hilbi  is  good  and  plain 
tsavalttagy  though  they  ataad  near  one  to  another." 

AfutH^Ml  JUttmiU  ^  tte  ite<^gjea  wU  Maamtn  tftkt 
MtktmtdM$^  ^t,  fuf  Jtffk  Pitts  ^fEzon. 
Adami,  sHar  hie  Ml,  was  plated  upon  the  mountain  of  Fassam 
te  tW  eastern  ragton  of  the  globe.  £a«  was  banished  to  a 
pteee,  einee  called  Djidda,  which  signifies  the  first  of  mothers, 
(t^  eelebiatad  port  of  Osddbi,  on  the  coast  of  jfraAia.)  The 
Sevpeaft  was  eMt  into  the  most  horrid  desert  of  the  East,  and 
tim  sptiitoal  tempter,  who  seduced  him,  was  exiled  to  the 
ccMtsef  JCUsM.  This  fall  of  our  first  parent  was  followed 
hf  tis*  iafidellty  and  Mditioo  of  sU  the  spirits,  Dfrnn^  who 
apnmd  over  the  turCice  ol  the  earth.  Then  God  sent 
llwm  tha  (feat  Jtz^aH^  who,  with  a  legion  of  angels, 
them  tkwa  the  eooiinant,  and  dispersed  them  among 
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the  isles,  and  along  the  diflTerent  coasts  of  the  sea.  Some 
time  after,  JUam,  conducted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  travelled 
into  Arabia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Muea.  His  footsteps 
diffused  on  all  sidee  abundance  and  fertility.  His  figure  was 
enchanting,  bis  stature  lofty,  his  complexion  brown,  his  hair 
thick,  long,  and  curled }  and  he  then  wore  a  beard  and  mua- 
tachios.  After  a  separation  of  a  hundred  years,  he  rejoined 
£ve  on  Mount  Jln/aitkf  near  Mecca  —  an  event  which  gave 
that  mount  the  name  of  JtrefaUkj  or  wfr^c,  that  is,  the  Place 
of  Remembrance.  This  favor  of  the  Eternal  Deity  was 
accompanied  by  another  not  less  striking.  By  his  orders  the 
angels  took  a  tent,  JTAayMs,  from  Paradise,  and  pitched  it  on 
the  very  spot  where  afterwards  the  KuA«  was  erected.  This 
is  the  most  sacred  of  the  tabernacles,  and  the  first  temple 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity 
by  the  first  of  men,  and  by  all  his  posterity.  Seth  was  the 
founder  of  the  Saored  Keaba ;  in  the  same  place  where  the 
angels  had  pitched  the  celestial  tent,  be  erected  a  stone  edifice, 
which  he  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Eternal  Deity.  — 
lyOkMMtm, 

Bowed  doMm  by  the  weight  of  years,  jfdom  had  reached  the 
limit  of  bis  earthly  existence.  At  that  moment  he  longed 
eagerly  for  the  fruits  of  Paradise.  A  legion  of  angels  attended 
upon  bis  latest  sigh,  and,  by  the  command  of  the  Eternal 
Being,  received  his  soul.  He  died  on  Friday,  the  7th  of 
April,  JVIssaa,  at  the  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
The  angels  washed  and  purified  his  body ;  which  was  the 
originofAineral  ablutions.  The  archangel  MUkad  wnqiped 
it  in  a  sheet,  with  perfumes  and  aromatics ;  and  the  archangel 
Oabridj  discharging  the  duties  of  the  Imametb,  perfonned,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  legion  of  angels,  and  of  the  whole 
ikmily  of  this  first  of  the  patriarchs,  the  &i{aeA'MM>;enaxs ; 
which  gave  birth  to  funeral  prayers.  The  body  of  Mam  was 
deposited  at  OAar'at-JTcat,  (the  grotto  of  treasure,)  upon  the 
mountain  Djeb^Eb*jf  CoakeiftSf  which  overlooks  Mecca,  Hia 
doseendoflts,  at  his  death,  amounted  to  forty  tboueand  souls. 

When  Noah  entered  the  ark,  he  took  with  him,  by  the 
command  of  the  Eternal,  the  body  of  Adam,  encloeed  in  a 
box-coflln.  After  the  waters  had  abated,  his  first  care  was  to 
deposit  it  in  the  same  grotto  from  whence  it  had  been  removed. 
—  i>'Oik«seN. 


Ss  iftiu  rtnrrecUm  cmas.  —97,  p.  S!38. 

Some  of  the  Pagan  Arabs,  when  they  died,  had  their  Camel 
tied  by  their  Sepulchre,  and  so  left  without  meat  or  drink  to 
perish,  and  accompany  them  to  the  other  world,  lest  they 
should  be  obliged  at  the  Resurrection  to  go  on  foot,  which 
was  accounted  very  scandalous. 

AH  affirmed  that  the  pious,  when  they  come  forth  from 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  ready  prepared  for  them  white- 
winged  Camels  with  saddles  of  gold.  Here  are  some  footsteps 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  —  Sale, 


She  Hared  ms  te  the  fact,  •»  37,  p.  S98. 

This  line  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  our  old 
balhuls,  so  full  of  beauty.  1  have  never  seen  the  ballad  in 
print,  and  with  some  trouble  have  procured  on!y  an  imperfect 
copy  from  memory.  It  ia  necessary  to  insert  some  of  tha 
preceding  stanxas.    The  title  is, 

Old  PotfLTKB's  Mabx. 

At  length  old  age  came  on  her. 

And  she  grew  fiitnt  and  poor; 
Her  ouster  he  fell  out  with  her, 

And  turn'd  her  out  of  door. 
Saying,  If  thou  wilt  not  labor, 

I  prithee  go  thy  way,  — 
And  never  let  me  see  thy  ft»e 

Until  thy  dying  day. 

These  words  she  took  unkind. 

And  on  her  way  she  went. 
For  to  fulfil  her  master's  will 

Always  was  her  intent ; 
The  hills  were  very  high, 

The  valleys  very  bare, 
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The  tummer  it  was  hot  and  dry,  «- 
It  •tanred  Old  Potxltef'i  Mara. 

Old  Poultar  ha  grew  Bomnrful, 
And  tttid  to  hia  ktnimon  Will, 

I*d  have  thee  go  and  aaak  the  Mara 
0>ar  valley  and  o'ar  hill ; 

^»  gOi  ««»i  8«»  •«!■  Poultar, 
And  make  haata  back  again. 

For  antil  thoa  haat  found  the  Han, 
In  grief  I  ahall  remain. 

Away  went  Will  ao  willingly, 

And  all  day  long  he  sought  j 
Till  when  it  grew  towards  the  night. 

Ha  in  his  mind  bethought. 
He  would  go  home  and  rest  hhn, 

And  come  again  tonnorrow ; 
For  if  he  could  not  find  the  Mare, 

His  heart  would  break  with  sorrow. 

He  went  a  little  &rther. 

And  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
And  just  by  goodman  Whitfield's  gala, 

Oh,  there  the  Mare  he  spied. 
He  ask'd  her  bow  site  did  ; 

Ska  Hmred  khm  in  tJufutj 
TkeM  dovm she  Imid her  hemdagmM-— 

ShewtuiM  vnUhed  < 


What  theugh  nnmeved  theg  hort  Ike  deUgtveijht.—aA,  p.  99B. 

Conoamiagthe  Pyramids,  **  I  shall  put  down,"  says  Greaves, 
"  that  which  is  confessed  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  be  the 
most  probable  relation,  as  is  reported  by  Ibn  Abd  Alhokm, 
whose  words,  out  of  the  Arabic,  are  these  :  — '  The  greatest 
part  of  chronologers  agree,  that  he  which  buiH  the  Pyra- 
mids was  Banrid  Ibn  8alhouk,  King  of  Egypt,  -who  lived 
tiiree  hundred  years  before  the  flood.  The  occasion  of  this 
was,  because  he  saw,  in  bis  sleep,  that  the  wliole  earth  was 
tamed  over  witli  the  inhabitants  of  it,  the  men  lying  upon 
their  faces,  and  the  stars  falling  down  and  striking  one 
another,  with  a  terrible  noise ;  and  being  troubled,  he  con- 
cealed it.  After  this,  he  saw  the  fixed  stars  falling  to  the 
earth,  in  the  similitude  of  white  fowl,  and  they  snatched 
up  man,  carrying  them  between  two  great  mountains;  and 
these  mountains  closed  upon  them,  and  the  shining  stars 
were  made  dark.  Awaking  with  great  fear,  ha  assembles 
the  chief  priests  of  all  the  provinces  of  £gypt,  an  hundred 
and  thirty  priests ;  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Acliinnm. 
Relating  the  whole  matter  to  them,  they  took  the  altitude  of 
the  stars,  and,  making  their  prognostication,  foretold  of  o 
deluge.  The  King  said,  Will  it  come  to  our  country? 
they  answered.  Yea,  and  will  destroy  it.  And  there  re- 
mained a  certain  number  of  years  for  to  come,  and  he 
commanded,  in  the  mean  space,  to  build  the  Pyramids,  and  a 
vault  to  be  made,  into  which  the  river  Nilos  entering,  should 
ran  into  the  eountries  of  the  west,  and  into  the  land  Al-Boid. 
And  ha  filled  them  with  tWesmes,*  and  with  strange  thinga, 
and  with  riches  and  treasures,  and  the  like.  He  en^aved  in 
thara  ail  thinga  that  wore  taM  him  by  wise  men,  as  also  all 
profound  sciences,  the  names  of  ii<afeaUr«,t  the  uses  and  harts 
of  them  ;  the  science  of  astrology,  and  of  arithmetic,  and  of 
geometry,  and  of  physic.  AH  this  may  be  interpreted  by  him 
that  knows  their  characters  and  language.  After  he  had 
given  order  for  this  building,  they  cut  out  vast  columns  and 
wonderful  stones.  They  fetcht  massy  stones  from  the  iEthi- 
opiana,  and  made  with  these  the  foundation  of  the  three 
Pyramids,  fastening  them  together  with  lead  and  iron.  They 
built  the  gates  of  them  forty  cubits  under  ground,  and  they 
mode  the  height  of  the  Pyramids  one  hundred  royal  cubits. 


*  That  whkh  the  Anblutf  eomnenly  memi  by  tUmrnea  ate  cfitaia 
«ifiUa  or  aniMlcia,  made  under  tuch  and  auch  an  aapeet,  or  oooflf  iiration 
of  the  sLin  and  pUneti,  with  Mrenl  characien  accordingly  inacrtbed. 

t  AlaMHr,  amongat  other  aifoiiieatiooe,  la  the  name  ef  a  precfoiia  none  ( 
and,  tlierefbre,  In  Abulfeda,  ll  ia  joined  wHh  yocvl,  a  nby.  1  inufine  It 
here  to  alf  nl^  some  magical  apell,  vbich,  It  maj  be,  wa«  engraren  on  Uib 
stone. 


which  are  fifty  of  ours,  in  these  tiroes  ;  he  also  made  each  vide 
of  them  an  hundred  royal  cubits.    The  beginning  of  this 
building  was  in  a  fortunate  horoscopt>.    After  that  he  bad 
finished  it,  he  covered  It  with  colored  satin  from  lite  top  to 
the  bottom;  and  he  appointed  a  solemn  festival,  at  which 
were  prasant  all  tha  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom.    7*beo  h& 
bulh,  in  the  western  pyramid,  thirty  traaanres,  filled  with  siom 
of  riches  and  utensils,  and  with  signatures  made  of  precious 
stones,  and  with  instruments  of  if  on,  and  VMseb  of  earth,  and 
with  arms  that  rust  not,  and  with  glass  which  might  bo  bcod<Hl 
and  yet  not  broken,  and  with  several  kinds  ofai«AaXar4,*in^le 
and  double,  and  with  deadly  poisons,  and  with  other  thi(i«i 
besidea.    He  made  also  in  the  east  Pyramid  diven  eelrstivil 
spheres  and  stars,  and  what  they  sevaraliy  operate  in  their 
aspects,  and  tha  perfumes  which  are  to  be  used  to  thorn,  and 
tha  books  which  treat  of  these  matters.    Uc  alao  put  in  the 
cok>red  Pyramid  tha  commentaries  of  thcPriests  in  chesia  of 
bUck  mtfble,  and  with  avaiy  Priest  a  hook,  inwhirh  were 
tha  wonders  of  his  profesaaon,  and  of  his  actions,  and  of  bis 
nature,  and  what  was  done  in  his  time,  and  what  is,  and  what 
ahall  be,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  end  of  it.    He 
placed  in  every  Pyramid  a  treasurer.    The  treasurer  of  the 
westerly  Pyramid  was  aatatno  of  marble  atone,  standing 
upright  with  a  lance,  and  upon  his  head  a  serpent,  wrootiiod. 
He  that  came  near  it,  and  stood  still,  the  serpent  bit  him  of 
one  side,  and  wreathing  round  about  his  throat  and  killing 
him,  returned  to  his  place.    He  made  (he  treasurer  of  th» 
east  Pyramid,  an  idol  of  black  agate,  his  eyes  open  aoU 
shining,  sitting  upon  a  (hrona  with  a  lanoe :  when  any  looked 
upon  him,  he  heard  of  one  side  of  him  a  voire,  which  look 
away  his  sense,  so  that  he  fell  prostrate  upon  his  Ac«,  and 
ceased  not  till  he  died.    He  made  the  treasurer  of  the  colored 
Pyramid  a  statue  of  stone,  called  Jtibnii  aiUing :  he  which 
lo<Aad  towards  it  was  drawn  by  the  Matue,  till  lie  stock  to  it, 
and  could  not  be  separated  from  it,  till  such  time  aa  he  died. 
The  Coptitos  write  in  their  hooka,  that  there  is  an  insrription 
engraven  upon  them,  the  exposition  of  which,  in  Arable,  is 
this,  /  Kino  Saumo  buitt  the  Pyramide  m  $wA  amd  gmeh  a 
timef  and  Jbaakad  them  in  eix  yeare :  As  that  ame*  aSif^  w, 
ani  says  lAot  he  ia  equal  to  w#,  Itt  Um  degtn^  tkem  m  eix 
hundred  yeare }  and  yet  U  ie  knavn^  CAat  it  ie  aenier  Is  ftuek 
damn,  thatk  to  baiid  vf  t  laUe  raoertd  tibm,  when  Jhadjtniehod 
fAsm,  with  eattin ;  and  let  him  tover  them  with  watts.    AAar 
that  Aliiaiioiv  tha  Calif  entered  JEgfpt,  and  saw  Iha  Pyra- 
mids, he  desired  to  know  what  was  within,  and  thofefore 
woold  have  them  opened.    They  told  hin  it  eonld  not  poesi- 
bly  be  d<me.    He  replied,  I  will  have  it  eartataly  dono. 
And  that  hole  was  opened  for  him,  which  stands  open  to  tlita 
day,  with  fire  and  vinegar.    Two  amiths  prepared  and  sharp- 
ened the  iron  and  anginas,  whteh  they  focoeU  in,  and  th(*rs 
was  a  great  expense  in  tha  openii^  of  it.    The  tJticknass  of 
tlw  walls  was  found  to  be  twenty  eoblta  j  and  whan  they  came 
to  the  end  of  the  wall,  behind  the  place  they  had  di^ed, 
there  was  an  ewer  of  green  ameiald :  in  it  wore  a  tboosand 
dinars  very  weighty,  every  diaar  was  an  ounoe  of  our  ounces ; 
they  wondered  at  it,  but  knew  not  the  meaning  of  it    Then 
Almamor  aaid.  Cast  up  the  account  how  PMich  hath  boea 
apant  ia  making  the  entrance  i  they  cast  it  np,  and  to  it  waa 
the  same  sum  which  Uiey  found  ;  it  neillier  excaeded  nor  waa 
defective.    Within  they  found  a  square  well,  ia  the  square 
of  it  tliere  were  doors,  ai^ary  door  opened  into  a  house,  (or 
vault,)  in  which  there  were  dead  bodies  wrapped  op  in  hnan. 
They  found  towards  the  top  of  tha  Pyramid,  a  chamber,  ia 
which  there  waa  a  hollow  stone  :  in  it  was  a  atatne  of  sieoe 
like  a  ma«,  and  within  it  a  man,  upon  whom  waa  a  breast- 
plate of  gold  set  with  jewols  ;  upon  bis  fareaat  waa  a  swcsd  af 
invaluable  price,  and  at  his  head  a  carboneleof  the  bignesx  of 
an  egg,  shining  like  the  light  of  the  day }  and  upon  hin 
were  characters  written  with  a  pen,  no  man  knows  what  th^y 
signify.    After  Ajlmamok  had  opened  it,  men  entered  lato  it 
for  many  yeare,  and  dasoeodcd  by  tha  slippery  pasaaga  wbieh 
is  in  it;  and  aoma  of  them  aamo  oat  aafie,  and  othaia  died.***'' 


7%$  Uving  earhunek,  ~  90,  p.  S30L 

The  Carbuncle  is  to  be  found  in  wiost  of  the 
palac«s  af  Romaoea.    t  have  mo  whare  aean  m 
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aa  aecouBt  of  tU  woodorful  propertie*  m  in  a  poata^e  of 
TbnannB,  qootird  by  i}tephiuuu8  in  hi«  Notei  to  0axo-Oram- 
BMtieiM. 

"  WhUst  tbit  King  wu  at  Bologna,  a  itone,  wonderful  in 
itf  tpecioa  ami  nature,  was  brought  to  faim  from  tJie  Eaiit 
IndiMi  by  •  ■wa  voknoiirn,  wbo  appeared  by  bia  naniMn  to 
b«  a  Barbarian.  It  iparklcd  as  though  aJl  burning  with  an 
hicredible  splendor :  dashing  radiance,  and  shooting  on  every 
aide  its  beajne,  it  filM  the  surrounding  air  to  a  great  distance 
with  a  fight  scarcely  by  any  eyes  endurable.  In  this  also  it 
was  woiulerfbl,  that  being  moat  impatient  of  the  earth,  if  it 
was  eonliaedf  it  would  ibrce  its  way,  and  immediately  fly 
aloft ;  neither  could  it  be  eoQtained  by  any  art  of  man  in  a 
■arrow  pl»ee,  but  appeared  only  to  love  those  of  ample  extent. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  purity,  stained  by  no  soil  nor  spot. 
Certain  shape  It  had  none,  for  its  figure  was  inconstant  and 
movefliUrily  obang iag,  and  though  at  a  distance  it  was  beau- 
ffiiU  to  the  eyTi  if  would  not  anffer  itself  to  be  handled  with 
iupoaity,  but  hurt  those  wbo  obetinately  struggled  with  it,  as 
many  penons  before  many  spectators  experienced.  If  by 
chanee  any  part  of  ft  was  broken  off,  for  it  was  not  very  hard, 
it  b^cooio  nothing  lees.  "*—  naamv,  lib.  & 

Is  the  Mtnof  of  Stones,  Carbuncles  ore  said  to  be  male 
tad  fiiasJo.  The  females  throw  out  their  brightness :  the 
scan  appear  bomiog  wttbin  the  males. 

like  many  other  Jewels,  the  Carbuncle  was  supposed  to  be 
an  cnltBaJ  sohetaneei  formed  in  the  serpent.  The  serpent's 
iogaoiaaa  wethod  of  preserving  it  fVom  the  song  of  the  charmer, 
b  raJkted  ia  «a  aftar-oete.    Book  9. 


Ta  ncxMvnt  U  grew.  —  31,  p.  5229. 

Adam,  aaya  a  Mooiiah  author,  after  having  eaten  the  for- 
hydao  fruit,  sought  to  hide  himself  under  the  shade  of  the 
tnee  tliat  form  the  bowers  of  Paradise :  the  Gold  and  Silver 
trees  refVuKd  their  shade  to  the  fkthor  of  the  human  race. 
Gud  aakod  thrnn  why  they  did  so  f  Because,  replied  the  Trees, 
Adam  bao  tronsgresaed  against  your  commandment.  Ye  have 
doaa  wtD,  nnawond  the  Creator  j  and  that  your  fidelity  may 
bo  rewarded,  *tia  my  decree  that  men  shall  hereafter  become 
yoor  siavae,  and  that  in  search  of  you  they  shall  dig  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  sarth.  -»  Chener, 

The  blatjh  loaj  of  Borrodale  is  deseribed  as  lying  in  the 
mine  ia  tho  farm  af  a  tree  j  it  hath  a  body  or  root,  and  veins 
or  bmachos  fly  ftom  it  io  different  directions  :  the  root  or 
bsdy  is  the  finest  black-lrad,  and  the  branches  at  the  extremi- 
UOi  the  worst  the  fiirther  they  fly.  The  veins  or  branches 
sometimee  shoot  out  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. — Hutekht' 


They  have  fooade  by  experience,  that  tho  vein  of  golde  is  a 
titiag  tree,  and  that  the  same  by  all  waies  that  it  spreadeth 
and  sptriagrtk  from  the  roote  by  the  softe  pores  and  passages 
of  Ilia  oatth,  potteth  forth  branches,  even  unto  the  uppermost 
paila  of  tfaa  aMflli,  aad  oaaaeth  not  until  it  diseover  itself  unto 
ihr  open  aim  |  a|  which  time  it  sheweth  forthe  oertaine  beau- 
tifsl  eolaars  is  Uia  steede  of  floures,  round  stones  of  golden 
earth  ia  tlia  steede  of  fruites  ;  and  thinne  plates  insteede  of 
bavaa.  Tbey  say  that  the  roole  of  the  golden  tree  extendeth 
to  the  earner  of  the  earth,  aad  tliere  taketh  notinhmant  of 
iaeroaae :  Ibr  the  daaper  tltat  they  dig,  they  finde  the  tninkes 
tbeveof  to  be  a»  moeb  the  greater,  as  fhrre  as  they  may  folio  we 
If,  for  afanndaaca  of  water  springing  in  the  mountains.  Of 
the  WaaelHM  of  this  tree,  they  finde  some  as  small  as  a  thread, 
and  och^ia  aa  bigge  ae  a  man's  finger,  according  to  the  large- 
ana  or  stfafflitnesse  of  tVie  riftes  and  eliftes.  They  have 
sacBttaaoe  ebtaaed  opoa  wlmle  eaves,  sustained  and  borne  up 
as  it  were  witli  goldeo  pillers,  and  this  in  the  waies  by  the 
which  flio  hranehae  aeeende :  the  which  being  filled  with  the 
•lArtaaM  of  the  Iruake  creeping  from  beneath,  the  branche 
auifcelk  ilsolf  waia  by  whiehe  it  mate  pass  out.    It  is  often- 


■w  oris  Mie  WM  wthlMi,  I  have  HHmd  In  Pejrjno  the  biatorf  of  thk 
Is  ares  to«eele|  «  ■  rtdiOs  er  vDegeiy  otJk»,  bf  a  Fmi«h  phy- 
•*e«t*.  caHmI  IVffiwlKi  tqr  tlw  8p»nlah  ftutbor,  sad  publithed  by  him  in  » 
DbtefM,  Dt  eMM*  «vnMR  emutU.  Fran  hence  it  «raa  ezfrwtad,  snd 
tw<  ee  •  tiKh  l»  MlaUdft*  uHiUwr  piifsfeiut,  viie  liad  wriUen  a  etvduloae 
k,  lit  Aimm*  H^TVRM ;  sml  «  oopjr  »f  ihi«  le(t»r  etune  Into  the  iMndt 
|la  JJMWfinfl  III* dMpption  (oo  hli>,  for  r  aecond  edition  of 
w4 teea  ftnlmmlf  puUhhcd strraaUbit. 


liatee  divided,  by  eneountring  with  some  kinde  of  harde 
stone  ;  yet  is  it  io  other  eliftes  nourished  by  the  exhalations 
and  virtue  of  the  roote. —  Pietro  Mmrtim. 

Matab,  says  Herrom,  (5, 3, 15,)  ara  tike  pbnta  hidden  io 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  their  trunk  and  boughs,  whieh 
are  tJie  veins ;  for  it  app«us  in  a  eertain  manner,  that  like 
plants  they  go  oa  growing,  not  because  they  have  any  inward 
life,  hot  because  tbey  are  produced  in  the  entrails  of  the  earth 
by  the  virtue  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planets ;  and  so  they  go  on 
increasing.  And  as  metab  are  thus,  as  it  were,  plants  hidden 
in  the  earth  \  so  plants  ara  animab  fixed  to  one  place,  sus- 
tained by  the  aliment  which  Nature  has  provided  for  them  at 
their  birth :  And  to  animals,  as  they  have  a  more  perfect  be- 
ing, a  sense  and  knowledge  hath  been  given,  to  go  about  and 
seek  their  aliment.  So  that  barren  earth  b  the  support  of 
metal,  and  fertile  earth  of  plants,  and  plants  of  animab :  the 
leas  perfect  serving  the  more  perfect. 


Thefini  gold  net-work^  dec.  —  31,  p.  9S9. 

A  great  number  of  stringy  fibres  seem  to  stretch  out  firom 
the  houghs  of  the  Palm,  on  each  side,  which  crttss  one  another 
in  sueh  a  manner,  that  they  take  out  firom  between  tite  boughs 
a  sort  of  bark  like  ekise  net-work,  and  this  they  spin  out  with 
the  hand,  and  with  it  make  cords  of  all  sizes,  whieh  are  mostly 
used  in  Egypt.  They  also  make  of  it  a  aort  of  brush  for 
clothes.  —  Poeodti, 


-OoucVd  at  CAis  Idhmrod'a  thron*.  —  39,  p.  399. 

Shedad  was  the  first  King  of  the  Adites.  I  have  orna- 
mented his  palace  bse  profusely  than  the  Oriental  writers  who 
deaeribe  it.  In  the  notes  to  the  BakoT'Damauh  b  the  follow- 
ing account  of  its  magnificence  firom  the  Tqfat  al  Mujalis, 

A  pleasant  and  elevated  spot  being  fixed  upon,  Shuddaud 
dispatched  an  bundrad  chiefii  to  collect  skilAil  artists  and 
workmen  from  all  countries.  He  also  commanded  the  mon- 
arehs  of  Syria  and  Ormus  to  send  him  all  their  jeweb  and 
precious  stones.  Forty  camel-loads  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels, 
were  daily  used  in  the  building,  which  contained  a  thousand 
spaciooa  quadrangles  of  many  thousand  rooms.  In  the  areaa 
were  artificial  trees  of  gold  and  silver,  whose  leaves  were 
emeraUa,  and  fruit  clusters  of  pearb  and  Jeweb.  The  groimd 
was  strowed  with  ambergris,  musk,  and  saffron.  Between 
every  two  of  the  artificial  trees  was  planted  one  of  delioions 
frait.  This  romantic  abode  took  up  five  hundred  years  in  tho 
completion.  When  finished,  Shuddaud  marched  to  view  it ; 
luid,  when  arrived  near,  divided  two  hundred  thousand  youth- 
Ail  slaves,  whom  he  bad  brought  with  him  from  Damascus, 
into  four  detachments,  which  were  stationed  in  cantonments 
prepared  for  their  reception  on  each  side  of  the  garden, 
towards  which  he  proceeded  with  his  (avorite  courtiers.  Snd* 
denly  was  heard  in  the  air  a  voioe  like  thunder,  and  Shud* 
daud,  looking  up,  beheld  a  personage  of  majestic  figure  and 
stern  aspect,  who  said,  "  I  am  the  Angel  of  Death,  commis- 
sioned to  seize  thy  impure  soul."  Shuddaud  exclaimed, 
"  Give  me  leisure  to  enter  the  garden,"  and  was  descend- 
ing fi'om  his  horse,  when  the  seiaer  of  life  snatched  away  his 
impure  spirit,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  lightnings  flashed,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army  of  the 
infidel  J  and  the  rose-garden  of  Irim  beeame  concealed  from 
the  sight  of  man. 


0  Shedad!  only  ia  tk$  hmir  ^  deatA.— 35,  p.  929. 

Lamai  relates,  that  a  great  Monarch,  whom  he  does  not 
name,  having  eracted  a  iuperb  Paboe,  wbhed  to  show  it  to 
every  man  of  talents  and  taste  in  the  oity ;  he  therefore  invited 
them  to  a  banquet,  ond  after  the  repast  was  finished,  asked 
them  if  they  knew  any  building  more  magnificent,  and  more 
perfect,  in  the  architecture,  in  the  ornaments,  and  in  the  fiir- 
niture.  All  the  guests  contented  themselves  with  expressing 
their  admiration,  and  lavishing  praise,  except  one,  who  led  a 
retired  and  austere  life,  and  was  one  of  those  persons  whom 
the  Arabians  call  Zabed. 

This  man  spoke  very  freely  to  the  Prince,  and  said  to  him, 
I  find  a  great  defect  in  this  building ;  it  is,  that  the  foundation 
b  not  good,  nor  tha  walb  soflloiently  strong,  so  that  Axrael 
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can  enter  on  every  lide,  and  the  Sanar  can  eaailj  paaa  tfaroof  h. 
And  when  they  •howed  bim  the  walli  of  the  Palace  ornar 
mented  with  aiure  and  gold,  of  which  the  manreUooi  work- 
manihip  •urpasMd  in  coitlineM  tlie  richneai  of  the  materiala, 
he  replied,  There  if  atill  a  great  inconvenience  here ;  it  ifl,that 
we  can  never  eetimate  tliete  wwke  well,  till  we  are  laid  back- 
ward!. Signifying  by  theie  word*,  that  we  never  nndentand 
tboM  thing!  rightly,  till  we  are  upon  our  death-bed,  when  we 
diacover  their  vanity.  —  D^HmrhdU, 


BrmlVi  tknmgk  kit  mov9U$B  l^j  Ate.  —  41,  p.  930. 

Xa«  AorreniM  poio&rw  pareoaa 
Mlir  par  una  tromf  ruonoMU^ 
y  qut  lot  ytrlM  UbioM  ne  Mevian. 

Lnrxncio  Lsoitabxio. 


And  mrr  natfrom  tkur  aim/  ^49,  p.  930. 

Death  it  come  up  into  our  windows,  and  entered  into  oar 
palacei,  to  cut  off  the  children  from  without,  and  the  young 
men  from  the  atreeta.  — Jeremiah^  iz.  91. 

The  Treea  ahall  give  fruit,  and  who  ahall  gather  tlwm? 
The  Grapei  ihall  ripen,  and  who  ahall  tread  them?  for  all 
placea  shall  be  desolate  of  men. — 9  JC»dhu,  zvL  95. 

For  strmig  is  his  right  hand  that  bendeth  the  bow,  bis 
arrows  that  he  shooteth  are  sharp,  and  shall  not  miss  when 
tbey  begin  to  be  shot  into  the  ends  of  the  world. 

9  £sdnu,  zvi.  13. 

Sesm  Co  yotidke  ^  l^e. —48,  p.  931. 

There  are  several  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  genua  Mimosa. 
One  of  these  trees  drops  its  branches  whenever  any  person 
approaches  it,  seeming  aa  if  it  saluted  those  who  retire  under 
its  shade.  This  mute  hospitality  has  so  endeared  this  tree  to 
the  Arabians,  that  the  injuring  or  cutting  of  it  down  is  strictly 
prohibited.  — Jfithukr, 

LdtfdL  tkt  drop*  9f  Utttnuu  and  daof*.  —  SO,  p.  931. 

The  Angel  of  Death,  say  the  Rabbis,  holdeth  hia  sword  in 
liis  hand  at  the  bed's  head,  having  on  the  end  thereof  three 
drope  of  gall  \  the  sick  man  spying  this  deadly  Angel,  openeth 
his  mouth  with  fear,  and  then  those  drope  fall  in,  of  which 
one  kiileth  him,  the  second  maketh  him  pale,  the  third  rotteth 
and  purifieth.  —  Pnrtku, 

Poeaibly  the  expression  —  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  death  — • 
may  refbr  to  tlus. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


Sad  liosC  tacpeHM  vitm  jenntsfM,  «yaw«rt 

vmiL 
Mufamuiti  Ookstartikus. 


1. 

Not  in  the  desert, 

Son  of  Hodeirah, 

Thou  art  abandon'd ! 

The  co-ezifltent  fire, 

Which  in  the  Dens  of  Darkneu  burnt  for  thee, 

Barns  yet,  and  yet  shall  bum. 

2. 

In  the  Domdaniel  ca?ems. 

Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean, 

Met  the  Masters  of  the  Spell. 

Before  them  in  the  vault, 

Blazing  unfuell'd  from  its  floor  of  rock, 


Ten  magic  flames  arose. 

**  Bum,  mystic  fires,"  Abdaldar  cried ; 

"Bum  while  Hodeirah 's  dreaded  race  exist. 

This  is  the  appointed  hour, 

The  hour  that  shall  secure  these  dens  of  night 

3. 

'^  Dim  they  bum  t  **  ezclaim*d  Lobaha ; 

"  Dim  they  bum,  and  now  they  waver  1 

Okba  lifts  the  arm  of  dei^ ; 

They  waver, — they  go  out! " 

4. 

"  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand  I " 

Khawla  ezclaim'd  in  wrath, 

The  woman-fiend  ezclaim'd ; 

^  Curse  on  his  hasty  hand,  the  fool  hath  fail*d ; 

Eight  only  are  gone  out.*' 

5. 

A  Teraph  stood  against  the  cavern  side, 

A  new-born  infant's  head, 

VNThich  Khawla  at  its  hour  of  birth  ha4i  seized. 

And  from  the  shoulders  wrung. 

It  stood  upon  a  plate  of  gold, 

An  unclean  Spirit's  name  inscribed  beneath. 

The  cheeks  were  deathy  dark. 

Dark  the  dead  skin  upon  the  hairless  skull ; 

The  lips  were  bluey  pale ; 

Only  the  eyes  haid  life ; 

They  gleam'd  with  demon  light. 

6. 

<«  Tell  me ! "  quoth  Khawla,  "  is  the  Fire  gone  out 

That  threats  the  Masters  of  the  Spell  ?  " 

The  dead  lips  moved  and  spake, 

«•  llie  Fire  still  burns  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell." 

7. 

"  Curse  on  thee,  Okba ! "  Khawla  cried, 

As  to  the  den  the  Sorcerer  came ; 

He  bore  the  dagger  in  his  hand. 

Red  from  the  murder  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

"  Behold  those  uneztinguish'd  flames ! 

The  Fire  still  bums  that  threats 

The  Masters  of  the  Spell ! 

Okba,  wert  tliou  weak  of  heart  ? 

Okba,  wert  thou  blind  of  eye  ? 

Thy  fate  and  ours  were  on  the  lot, 

And  we  believ'd  the  lying  Stars, 

That  said  thy  hand  might  seize  the  auspicious 

hour  I 

Thou  hast  let  slip  the  reins  of  Destiny, 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Okba ! " 

8. 

The  Murderer,  answering,  said, 

"  O  versed  in  all  enchanted  lore. 

Thou  better  knowest  Okba's  soul ! 

Eight  blows  I  struck, eight  home-driven  blows; 

Needed  no  second  stroke 

From  this  envenom'd  blade. 

Te  frown  at  me  as  if  the  will  had  fail'd ; 

As  if  ye  did  not  know 
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Mj  doable  danger  from  Hodeirah's  race, 

The  deeper  hate  I  feel, 

Tlie  stronger  motiTe  that  inspired  my  aim ! 

Ye  frown  as  if  my  hasty  fault, 

My  ill-directed  blow, 

Had  spared  the  enemy ; 

And  not  the  Stars,  that  woald  not  give. 

And  not  your  feeble  spells, 

That  could  not  force,  the  sign 

Which  of  the  whole  was  he. 

Did  ye  not  bid  me  strike  them  all  ? 

Said  ye  not  root  and  branch  should  be  destroy 'd  ? 

I  heard  Hodeirah's  dying  groan, 

I  heard  his  Children's  shriek  of  death, 

And  sought  to  consummate  the  work ; 

But  o'er  the  two  remaining  lives 

A  cloud  unpierceable  had  risen, 

A  cloud  that  mock'd  my  searching  eyes. 

I  would  have  probed  it  with  a  dagger-point; 

The  dagger  was  repell'd : 

A  Voice  came  forth,  and  said, 

'  Son  of  Perdition,  cease !  Thou  canst  not  change 

What  in  the  Book  of  Destiny  is  written.* " 

9. 

Khawla  to  the  Teraph  tum*d  — 

•'Tell  me  where  the  Prophet's  hand 

Hides  our  destined  enemy." 

The  dead  lips  spake  again  — 

**  I  view  the  seas,  I  view  the  land, 

I  saarcb  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth ! 

Not  on  Ocean  is  the  Boy, 
Not  on  Earth  his  steps  are  seen." 

10. 

**  A  mightier  power  than  we,"  Lobaba  cried, 

**  Protects,  our  destined  foe. 

Look !  look !  one  Fire  bums  dim ! 

It  quivers !  it  goes  out !  " 

11. 

It  qaiver*d;  it  was  quench'd. 

One  Flame  alone  was  left, 

A  pale  Uue  Flame  that  trembled  on  the  floor, 

A  iMvermg  light,  upon  whose  shrinking  edge 

The  darkness  seem'd  to  press. 

Stronger  it  grew,  and  spread 

Its  lucid  swell  around. 

Extending  now  where  all  the  ten  had  stood, 

With  lustre  more  than  all. 

12. 

At  that  portentous  sight. 

The  Children  of  Evil  trembled. 

And  terror  smote  their  souls. 

Over  the  den  the  Fire 

Its  fearful  splendor  cast. 

The  broad  base  rolling  up  in  wavy  streams. 

Bright  as  the  summer  lightning  when  it  spreads 

Its  glory  o'er  the  midnight  heaven. 

ThB  IVrmph's  eyes  were  dimm'd. 

Which,  like  two  twinkling  stars, 

Shone  in  the  darkness  late. 
The  Sorcerers  on  each  other  gazed. 
And  erery  ftee,  all  pa'e  with  fear. 


And  ghastly,  in  that  iiglit  was  seen. 
Like  a  dead  man's,  by  tlie  sepulchral  lamp. 

13. 

Even  Khawla,  fiercest  of  the  enchanter  brood. 

Not  without  effort  drew 

Her  fear-suspended  breath. 

Anon  a  deeper  rage 

Inflamed  her  reddening  eye. 

"  Mighty  is  thy  power,  Mahommed ! " 

Loud  in  blasphemy  she  cried ; 

**  But  Eblis  would  not  stoop  to  Man, 

When  Man,  fair-statured  as  the  stately  palm. 

From  his  Creator's  hand 

Was  undefiled  and  pure. 

Thou  art  mighty,  O  Son  of  Abdallah ! 

But  who  is  he  of  woman  bom 

That  shall  vie  with  the  might  of  Eblis? 

That  shall  rival  the  Prince  of  the  Morning? " 

14. 

She  said,  and  raised  her  skinny  hand 

As  in  defiance  to  high  Heaven, 

And  stretch'd  her  long,  lean  finger  fortli. 

And  spake  aloud  the  words  of  power. 

"The  Spirits  heard  her  call. 

And  lo !  before  her  stands 

Her  Demon  Minister. 

^  Spirit !  "  the  Enchantress  cried, 

*'  Where  lives  the  Boy,  coeval  with  whose  lift 

Yon  magic  Fire  must  bum  ?  " 

15. 

DEMON. 

Mistress  of  the  mighty  Spell, 
Not  on  Ocean,  not  on  Euth ; 

Only  eyes  that  view 

Allah's  glory-throne. 

See  his  hiding-place. 
From  some  believing  Spirit,  ask  and  leam. 

16. 

**  Bring  the  dead  Hodeirah  here," 

Khawla  cried,  •«  and  he  shall  tell !  " 

The  Demon  heard  her  bidding,  and  was  gone 

A  moment  pass'd,  and  at  her  feet 

Hodeirah's  corpse  was  laid ; 

His  hand  still  held  the  sword  he  grasp'd  m  death. 

The  blood  not  yet  had  clotted  on  his  wound. 

17. 

The  Sorceress  look'd,  and,  with  a  smile 
That  kindled  to  more  fiendishness 

Her  hideous  features,  cried, 

^*  Where  art  thou,  Hodeirah,  now  ? 

Is  thy  soul  in  Zemzem-well  ? 

Is  it  in  the  Eden  groves  ? 
Waits  it  for  the  judgment-blast 

In  the  trump  of  Israfil  ? 

Is  it,  plumed  with  silver  wings, 

Undemeath  the  throne  of  God  ? 

Even  though  beneath  His  throne, 

Hodeirah,  thou  shalt  hear, 

Thou  shalt  obey  my  voice ! " 
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le  .ot  of  Abdaldar  is  diawn. 
-^f^^n  aMom  moat  wax  and  wane 
^xv  Uie  Sorcerer  quit  hia  quest 

He  must  yiait  every  tribe 

rTiat  roam  the  deaert  wildemesB, 

Jr  awell  beside  perennial  streams ; 

.>i«r  leave  a  solitary  tent  unsearch'd, 

TiU  he  hath  found  the  Boy,— 

The  dreaded  Boy,  whose  Uood  alone 

Can  quench  that  fated  Fire. 

25. 

A  crystal  ring  Abdaldar  wore ; 

The  powerful  gem  condensed 

Primeval  dews,  that  upon  Caoeasus 

Felt  the  first  winter's  frost. 

Ripening  there  it  lay  beneath 

Rock  above  rock,  and  mountain  ice  up-piled 

On  mountain,  till  the  incumbent  mass  assumed. 

So  huge  its  bulk,  the  Ocean's  azure  hue. 

26. 

With  this  he  sought  the  inner  den^ 

Where  burnt  the  Eternal  Fire. 

Like  waters  gushing  from  some  channell'd  rock, 

Full  through  a  narrow  opening,  from  a  chasm 

The  Eternal  Fire  streamed  up. 

No  eye  beheld  the  spring 

Of  that  up-flowing  Flame, 

Which  blazed  self-nurtured,  and  forever,  there. 

It  was  no  mortal  element ;  the  Abyis 

Supplied  it,  from  tbe  fountains  at  the  first 

Prepared.    In  the  heart  of  earth  it  lives  and  glows 

Her  vital  heat,  till,  at  the  day  decreed. 

The  voice  of  God  shall  let  its  billows  loose, 

To  deluge  o'er  with  no  abating  flood 

Our  consummated  World ; 

Which  must  from  that  day  in  infinity 

Through  endless  ages  nXL^ 

A  penal  orb  of  Fire. 

27. 

Unturban'd  and  unsandal'd  there, 

Abdaldar  stood  before  the  Flame, 

And  held  the  Ring  beside,  and  spake 

The  language  that  the  Elements  obey. 

The  obedient  Flame  detach'd  a  portion  forth. 

Which,  in  the  crystal  entering,  was  condensed. 

Gem  of  the  gem,  its  living  Eye  of  fire. 

When  the  hand  that  wears  the  spell 

Shall  touch  the  destined  Boy, 

Then  shall  that  Eye  be  quenched, 

And  the  freed  Element 

Fly  to  its  sacred  and  remembered  Spring. 

28. 

Now  go  thy  way,  Abdaldar ! 

Servant  of  Eblis, 

Over  Arabia 

Seek  the  Destroyer ! 

Over  the  sands  of  the  scorching  Tehama, 

Over  the  waterless  mountains  of  Nayd ; 

In  Arud  pursue  him,  and  Yemen  the  bq>py, 

And  Hejaz,  the  country  beloved  by  believers, 

Over  Arabia, 
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SeiTvit  of  EUis, 
Seek  the  Destroyer  1 

29. 
From  tribe  to  tribe,  from  town  to  town. 

From  tent  to  tent,  Abdaldar  pus'iL 

Him  every  morn  the  aU-beboiding  Eye 

Saw  from  his  conch,  nnhallow'd  by  a  piayer. 

Rise  to  the  scent  of  blood ; 

And  every  night  lie  down. 

That  rankling  hope  within  him,  that  by  diy 

Goaded  his  steps,  still  stinging  him  in  deep. 

And  startling  him  with  vain  aceomptishment 

From  visions  still  the  same. 

Many  a  time  his  waiy  hand 

To  many  a  yooth  applied  the  Bing; 

And  still  the  imprisoned  Fire 

Within  its  crystal  socket  ky  compress'd. 

Impatient  to  be  fine. 

30. 
At  length  to  the  cofds  of  a  tent. 
That  were  stretch*d  by  an  Island  of  Palms, 
In  the  desolate  sea  of  the 
The  seemly  traveller 
Under  a  shapely  palm. 
Herself  as  shapely,  there  a  Damsel 
She  held  her  ready  robe. 
And  look'd  towards  a  Boy, 
Who  from  the  tree  aboie. 
With  one  hand  clinging  to  its  trvalc. 
Cast  with  the  other  down  tbe  dnster'd 

31. 
The  Magician  appraach'd  the  TVee; 
He  lean'd  on  his  stafi^  like  a  way-i 
And  the  sweat  of  his  travel  was  seen  on 
He  ask'd  for  food,  and  h»! 
The  Damsel  proflershim  her  lap  of 
And  the  Stripling  descends,  and  rans  to  the 

tent. 
And  brings  him  forth  water,  the  dranght  of  df  light 

32. 
Anon  the  Master  of  the  tent. 
The  Father  of  the  &mily. 
Came  fiirth,  a  man  in  yean. 

To  the  stranger  appnaebing  he  gave 

"nie  friendly  salnting  of  peaee. 

And  bade  the  skin  be  spread. 

Before  the  tent  they  spread  the  don. 

Under  a  T^oMiind's  sfasde, 

That,  bending  forward,  strctA'd 

Its  boogfas  of  beauty  fir. 

33. 

They  brought  the  TVaveOer  riee. 
With  no  ftlse  colors  tinged  to  tempt  ^  eye. 
But  white  as  the  new-&l]en 
When  never  yet  the  sallying 
Hath  seen  its  parity. 
Nor  the  vrixm  zephyr  Umeh*d  and 
Tile  dates  of  the  grove  before  their 
They  laid,  and  the  loscioos  fig. 
And  wiler  from  the  wefl. 


vtef  tf  Uflt  i^:^Cu. 


t 
urn 
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And  praise  the  Lord  our  God !  " 

The  Boy  the  water  brought : 

After  the  law  thej  purified  themselves, 

And  bent  their  faces  to  the  earth  in  prayer ; 

40. 

All,  save  Abdaldar ;  over  Thalaba 

He  stands,  and  lifts  the  dagger  to  destroy. 

Before  his  lifted  arm  received 

Its  impulse  to  descend, 

The  Blast  of  the  Desert  came. 

Prostrate  in  prayer,  the  pious  family 

Felt  not  the  Simoom  pass. 

They  rose,  and  lo !  the  Sorcerer  lying  dead. 

Holding  the  dagger  in  his  blasted  hand. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  H. 

A  Terofk Mi09d  ftamilt  like  mnr* mdt.  —5,  p.  936. 

Tlie  manner  how  the  Tenphim  were  made  i«  fondly  con- 
ceited thu  amonf  the  Rebblei.  Thej  killed  a  man  that  waa 
B  firit4»om  aoo,  and  wnia(  off  bia  head,  and  aeaaoned  it  with 
aalt  and  tpiees,  and  wrote  upon  a  plate  of  (old  Uie  name  of 
an  unclean  apirit,  and  put  it  under  the  head  upon  a  wall,  and 
lif hted  eandlea  before  it,  and  worshipped  it.  —  Oedvyn'« 
Moua  mtd  Aam. 

By  Rabbi  EUaiar,  it  la  aaid  to  be  the  head  of  a  child. 


£Mif.  — 13,p.  SS7. 

The  Devil,  whom  Mahommed  namea  Eblii,  from  hia  de- 
8|Niir,  waa  once  one  of  tboee  angela  who  are  neareat  to  Ood*a 
preaenee,  called  Axaxil ;  and  fell  (aecordinf  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Koran)  fee  refnaing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam  at  the 
command  of  God.  —  Sale, 

God  created  the  body  of  Adam  of  &i/zcZ,  that  i«,  of  dry  but 
unbaked  clay ;  and  left  it  forty  nights,  or,  according  to  othera, 
forty  years,  lying  without  a  aoul ;  and  the  Devil  came  to  it, 
and  kicked  it,  and  it  sounded.  And  God  breathed  into  it  a 
aoul  with  his  breath,  sending  it  in  at  the  eyes  ;  and  he  himaelf 
aaw  hia  nose  still  dead  clay,  and  the  aoul  running  through  him, 
till  it  reached  hia  feet,  when  he  stood  uprighL — Manud. 

In  the  Nurembnrg  Chroniele  is  a  print  of  the  creation  of 
Adam ;  the  body  ia  half  made,  growing  out  of  a  heap  of  clay 
under  the  Creator's  hands.  A  still  more  absurd  print  repre- 
sents Eve  half-way  out  of  his  side. 

The  fullest  Mahommedan  Grenoais  ia  to  be  found  in  Babadan 
the  Monaco's  Poem. 

God,  designing  to  make  known  to  hia  whole  choir  of  Angela, 
high  and  low,  his  scheme  concerning  the  Creation,  called  the 
Archangel  Oabrulf  and  delivering  to  him  a  pen  and  paper, 
commanded  him  to  draw  out  an  instrument  of  fealty  and 
homage ;  in  which,  as  God  had  dictated  to  his  Secretary 
Oabridf  were  specified  the  pleaaurea  and  delighta  he  ordained 
to  his  creatures  in  this  world ;  the  term  of  years  he  would 
allot  them ;  and  how,  and  in  what  eserciaes,  their  time  in  this 
life  was  to  be  employed.  This  being  done,  Oabrid  said.  Lord, 
what  mora  muat  I  write  ?  The  pen  resisteth,  and  refuaeth  to 
be  guided  forwards !  QoA  then  took  the  deed,  and,  before  he 
folded  it,  signed  it  with  hia  aaered  hand,  and  alllxed  thereunto 
his  royal  signet,  as  ao  indication  of  hia  incontestable  and  irrev- 
ocable promise  and  covenant.  Then  Ctabrid  waa  commanded 
to  convey  what  he  had  written  throughout  the  hosts  of  Angela ; 
with  orders  that  they  all,  without  exception,  should  fnll  down 
and  worship  the  same :  and  it  was  so  abundantly  repleniahed 
with  glory,  that  the  angelical  potentates  universally  reverenced 
and  paid  homage  thereunto.  Oabrid^  returning,  aaid,  O  Lord ! 
I  have  obeyed  thy  commands ;  what  else  am  I  to  do  ?  God 
replied,  Close  up  the  writing  in  this  crystal ;  for  this  is  the 
inviolable  covenant  of  the  fealty  the  mortals  t  will  hereafter 
create  shall  pay  unto  me,  and  by  the  which  they  shall  ac- 


knowledge me.  El  Ma»9aM  tells  us,  that  no  sooner  had  the 
blessed  Angel  closed  the  said  eryntal,  but  so  terribiw  and  aaton- 
iahing  a  voice  issued  out  thereof,  and  it  eaat  so  uniuoal  and 
glorious  a  light,  that,  with  the  surprfse  of  ao  great  and  uoex> 
pected  a  mystery,  the  Angel  remained  fixed  and  immovable ; 
and  although  he  had  a  moat  ardent  desire  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  cronui  of  that  wonderful  prodigy,  yet  all  his  innate 
courage  and  heavenly  magnanimity  were  not  sufficient  to 
furnish  him  with  aasnranoe,  or  power,  to  make  the  inf|nfry. 

All  being  now  completed,  and  put  in  order,  God  mid  to  his 
Ang«>ls,  "  Which  of  you  will  descend  to  the  Earth,  and  bring 
roe  up  a  handful  thereof?**  When  immediately  aoch  infinite 
numbers  of  ceteatial  spirits  departed,  that  the  unlvertal  forftee 
was  covered  with  them  j  where,  consulting  among  themaelvee, 
they  unanimously  confirmed  their  loathing  and  abhorrence  to 
touch  it,  saying.  How  dare  we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
expose,  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  so  glorious  and  sovereign 
as  oun  is,  a  thing  ao  filthy,  and  of  a  form  and  oompositlon  so 
vile  and  deapioabla !  and  in  effect,  they  all  returned,  fully 
determined  not  to  meddle  with  It.  After  these  went  othera, 
and  then  mora  ;  but  not  one  of  them,  either  first  or  last,  dared 
to  defile  the  purity  of  their  bands  with  it.  L'pon  which 
Jiwrcdt  an  Angel  of  an  extraordinary  stature,  flew  down, 
and,  from  the  four  eoraers  of  the  Barlfa,  brought  up  a  handful 
of  it  which  God  had  eommaaded.  From  the  south  and  the 
north,  from  the  west  and  from  the  east,  took  he  it ;  of  all 
which  four  difllerent  qualities,  human  bodies  are  composed. 

The  Almighty,  perceiving  in  what  manner  Jharad  bad  tig- 
nalixed  himaelf  in  this  affkir,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Ang«ls, 
and  taking  particular  notice  of  hia  goodly  form  and  atatore, 
said  to  him,  "  O  dffserml,  it  is  my  pleaaure  to  constitute  thee 
to  be  Death  itself;  thou  shalt  be  bin  whosepareteth  the  aouls 
from  the  bodiea  of  those  oraatnres  I  am  about  to  make  \  thou 
henceforth  ahalt  be  called  jf xaroW  Make  d  MtnU,  or  jtiKradj 
the  Angel  of  Death.** 

Then  God  caused  the  Earth,  which  jti&rad  bad  brougbt, 
to  be  waahed  and  purified  in  the  fomnUuu  ^f  Htmpen ;  and 
El  ifcaaan  tells  us,  that  it  became  so  resplendently  clear,  that 
it  cast  a  more  shining  and  beautiful  light  than  the  Snn  in  its 
utmost  glory.  Gabriel  was  then  commanded  to  convey  this 
lovely,  though  as  yet  inanimate,  hm^  ^  «lay,  throughout  the 
Heavens,  the  Earth,  the  Centres,  and  the  Beaa ;  to  the  int««ot, 
and  with  a  positive  injunction,  that  whatsoever  had  life  might 
behold  it,  and  pay  honor  and  reverence  ther<;unto. 

When  the  Angela  saw  all  these  incomprehensible  myaterien, 
and  that  so  beautiful  an  image,  tlioy  said,  <*  Lord !  If  it  will 
be  pleasing  in  thy  sight,  we  will,  in  thy  moat  high  and  mighty 
name,  prostrate  oareelves  before  it :  '*  To  which  voluntary  pro- 
posal, God  replied ;  I  am  content  you  pay  adoration  to  it ; 
and  I  command  you  so  to  do:  —  when  inatantly  they  all 
bowed,  inclining  their  shining  celestial  coanteoanoet  at  hia 
feet ;  only  £Ui»  detained  himself,  obetioately  re/bsing ;  proudly 
and  arrogantly  valuing  himself  upon  his  heavenly  compo- 
sition. To  whom  God  sternly  said,  "  Prostrate  thyaelf  to 
Adam.**  He  made  a  show  of  so  doing,  but  remained  only 
upon  his  knees,  and  then  rose  up,  before  he  had  performed 
what  God  had  commanded  him.  When  the  Angela  beheld 
hia  insolence  and  diaobedlenoe,  they  a  second  time  prostrated 
themselves,  to  complete  what  the  haughty  and  presumptuous 
Angel  had  left  undone.  From  hence  it  is,  that  in  all  our 
prayen,  at  each  inclination  of  the  body,  we  make  two  prot- 
tretions,  one  immediately  after  the  other.  God  being  highly 
incensml  against  the  rebellioua  Eblia,  said  onto  him,  **  Why 
didst  thou  not  reverence  this  statue  which  I  have  made,  js  the 
other  Angels  all  have  done  ?  *'  To  which  Eblia  replied,  *<  I 
will  never  lessen  or  disparage  my  grandeur  so  muck,  as  to 
humble  myself  to  a  piece  of  day ;  f ,  who  am  an  immortal 
Seraphim,  of  so  apparently  a  greater  excellency  than  that  1* 
whom  thou  didst  create  out  of  the  eeleatial  fire,  what  an  in- 
dignity would  it  be  to  my  splendor,  to  pay  homage  to  a  thing 
composed  of  ao  vile  a  metal !  *'  The  irritated  Monarch,  with  a 
voice  of  thunder,  then  pronounced  against  him  thie  direful 
anathema  and  malediction :  Begone,  enemy ;  depart,  Rebel^ 
from  my  abode !  Thou  ao  longer  ahalt  continue  in  my  ce- 
lestial domioiona.  —  Go,  thou  acounred  flaming  thunderbolt 
of  fire  \  My  curae  pursue  thee  !  My  condemnation  overtake 
thee!  My  torments  afflict  thee!  And  my  chnstiument 
accompany  thee! — Thus  fell  this  enemy  of  God  and  man- 
kind, both  he,  and  all  hfai  followen  and  abettor*,  who  tided  or 
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«rera  fwrtaktn  witb  Isim  in  his  pi iiie  and  pretomptuoot  di»- 
tfbedMiiee. 

Ocd  no«r  wai  pl«ued  to  pobluh  and  naka  manilaat  hit 
datijD  of  aoimatioj  Maa|  out  of  thai  beautiral  and  mplendont 
erftttl ;  and  aceordJOj^ly  eommandtid  Gabriel  to  broathe  into 
th«  body  of  daj,  ibat  it  mifht  beeonw  flesh  and  blood :  Bat 
at  the  tnataotf  at  tha  tmmaeulata  Spirit  was  going  to  enter 
tbi»reia«  it  retained,  and  humblinf  itself  before  the  Lord, 
•aid,  O  Merciful  King  I  tat  what  reason  is  it  that  thou  in- 
lendest  to  enclose  me  in  this  loathsome  prison  ?  I,  who  am 
thjr  serraat,  thoa  shuttest  np  within  mine  enemji  when  my 
pitritj  will  be  defiled,  and  where,  against  my  will,  I  shall  dis- 
obey thee,  without  being  able  to  resist  the  instigation  and 
power  of  this  rebelUoos  floah ;  whereby  I  shall  become  liable 
to  BolTer  thy  rigorooii  punishment,  insupportable  and  unequal 
to  my  strength,  for  having  perpetrated  the  enormities  ob- 
■otiods  to  tlie  ft>ailty  of  human  flesh :  Spare  me,  O  Lord : 
sparr  me  I  snflWr  me  not  to  taste  of  this  bitter  draught !  To 
Ihae  it  hebnga  to  rommand,  and  to  me  to  supplicate  thee. 

Thus  «p«ihe  the  pore  aad  mispolted  Spirit,  when  God,  to 
give  it  aome  satisfhetaon  to  these  complaints,  and  that  it  might 
eoatent#4ly  resign  itself  to  obey  his  commands,  ordered  it 
•faouU  be  ecmdoetod  near  his  throne,  where,  in  innumerable 
and  infinite  parts  theveef,  it  beheld  certain  letters  deciphered 
up  and  down,  importing,  Mahomet  the  triumphant  leader! 
And  over  all  the  setren  heavena,  on  their  gates,  and  in  all  their 
boohs,  he  saw  those  words  stamped,  exceedingly  bright  and 
f»splradesi»  This  was  the  blazon  which  ail  the  Angeb  and 
ether  eelestial  beings  carried  between  their  beautiful  eyes,  and 
$09  theif  devices  on  their  apparel. 

The  Spirit,  having  aeen  all  this,  returned  to  the  throne 
^  fft^T*  ■'bA  ^uni  v^ry  desirous  to  undentand  the  aignificar 
tioD  of  those  cspbefs  and  charaeten,  he  asked,  What  name 
waa  that  which  ehaned  so  fai  every  place  ?  To  which  question 
God  answered.  Know,  that  from  thee,  and  from  that  flesh, 
rimll  proceed  a  chieftain,  a  leader,  who  shall  bear  that  name, 
and  use  that  language }  by  whom,  and  for  whose  sake,  I  the 
Lord,  the  heavens,  the  earths,  and  the  seas,  shall  be  honored, 
Bi  aWIl  likewise  all  who  believe  in  that  name. 

Tim  Spirit,  hearing  these  wonders,  immediately  conceived 
so  mighty  « love  lo  the  body,  a  love  not  to  be  expressed,  nor 
even  imagineil,  that  it  longed  with  impatience  to  enter  into  it ; 
whaeh  it  had  no  aMMier  done,  but  i\  miraenlonsly  and  arti- 
ficially wee  infloeoeed  and  distilled  into  every  individual  part 
bbA  member  thereof,  whereby  the  body  became  animated.  — 


regretted,  that  the  original  of  this  very  curious 
,  beon  published,  and  that  it  did  not  meet  wHh  a 
transhior.  How  well  would  the  erudition 
been  employed  In  elucidating  it ! 


Itistiil 

tea 


•f  ealehav« 


When  art  Agm,  JSeiMraA,  ne«7  — 17,  p.  937. 

ThmB  fiiMS  Qontaln  the  various  opinions  of  the  Mahom- 
aedam  iwpeelisg  the  intermediate  sute  of  the  Blessed,  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 


b  tty  seui  te  Zemum  meU  T — 17,  p.  237. 


Sagttr,  fatlag  near  her  time,  and  not  able  any  loiq;er  to 
•wdoie  the  ill-treatment  aha  received  ftom  Sara,  resolved  to 
rna  away.  Abraham,  eomlng  to  hear  of  her  discontent,  and 
fcanng  ilm  migfal  make  away  with  the  child,  especially  if  she 
la  be  deliveted  without  the  aasbtance  of  some  other 
I,  fiiUowed  her,  and  Ibund  her  already  delivered  of  a  son  ; 
eing  wtlh  his  little  ibet  upon  the  ground,  had  nude  way 
ft*  a  epriag  to  break  ft»lh.  But  the  water  of  the  spring  came 
frrth  is  such  ahttttdaoee,  as  also  with  such  violence,  that 
Haifptt  cooM  make  no  use  of  it  to  queneh  her  thirst,  which 
wrao  Umb  tery  grtnt.  Abraham,  coming  to  the  place,  ooro- 
maiihif  the  spring  to  glade  asore  gently,  and  to  suffer  that 
water  nJgbt  be  dtamn  oat  of  it  lo  drink ;  and  having  there« 
Ofsmi  etsfed  iho  eoarae  of  it  with  a  little  bank  of  sand,  he 
t4Mk  of  ity  to  make  Hagar  and  her  chikl  drink.  The  said 
efvinf  ■  lo  thii  day  caRad  Snaifw,  from  Abraham  making 
«m«rfhii  woffitoelaybL  — Otsorius. 

31 


dfad  with  dks  lirtJi^  rq^  tasked  kit  neck,  —  S3,  p.  238. 

Excepting  in  this  line,  1  have  avoided  ail  resemblance  to 
the  powerful  poetry  of  Lucan. 

jS^ieU  agttaUem  profeeti  eorporit  umfrrom, 
■ETflmnifs  ortas,  invisofiie  eloMStra  timenUm 
Cmrteria  oMtiqiui  f  pactl  ire  in  peetut  epsHvai, 
Vuteeraqutj  et  rupttu  letali  vulnereJibraM, 
<Mk  miter,  extremmm  e«i  morti*  mrnnis  inijum 
Eripitmrf  men  peass  «wrt  /  mhvlmr  Ericktko 
Haa/atiM  Ugwuee  m»ra»  iraUtque  merit 
Fer^erat  isMisteM  vire  terpenU  eadner. 
•  ••♦•♦• 

^eCtmis  asCricMw  eoluit  crtter,  atraquefovit 
VtibuTttj  et  in  vemat  ertremaque  memira  euatrrii. 
Perauam  gdido  (rqndsal  tub  feetorefikrm ; 
£t  meea  deneiie  eubrepena  vita  rnsduUw, 
Jtieeetmr  wunti  t  tune  omme  ftdjntat  art%a ; 
TVadantur  nsrei ;  nee  m  tdlnre  eadacer 
Paulatim  per  wumbra  IsooC,  terrufiis  rvpalsum  «f , 
JBreeteaifMS  stantl.    DialenU  hemma  netu 
JfiidamSMT,    /fonduMfaeiee  vioaUi*  m  iUo, 
Jam  mmrientia  enU  f  rsmanrt  paUerque  rigorquty 
Et  stupet  Ulabu  mundo.  Lvcau  . 

A  curious  instanoe  of  French  taste  occurs  in  this  part  of 
Brebeuf 's  tmnslation.  The  re-animated  corpse  is  made  the 
corpse  of  Burrhus,  of  whose  wife,  Octavia,  Soxtus  is  enam- 
ored. Oetavia  bean  that  her  husband  has  fallen  in  battle ; 
she  seeks  his  body,  but  in  vain.  A  light  at  length  leads  her  to 
the  scene  of  Eriehtho's  incantations,  and  she  beholds  Burrhus, 
to  all  appearance,  living.  The  witch  humanely  allows  them 
time  fi>r  a  long  conversation,  which  Is  very  complimentary  on 
the  part  of  the  husband. 

Brebeuf  was  a  man  of  genius.  The  Pharsalia  is  as  wet* 
told  in  his  version  as  it  can  be  in  the  detestable  French  heroic 
eouplet,  which  epigraramatlses  every  thii^.  He  had  courage 
enough,  though  a  Frenchman,  to  admire  Luean,  — -  and  yet 
couM  not  translate  him  without  introducing  a  lovenitoty. 


Tkeg  mingU  the  Jtrrewe  of  Chance,  —  24,  p.  238. 

This  was  one  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs  for 
Udden  by  Mahommed. 

The  mode  of  divining  by  arrows  waa  seen  by  Fietro  Dells 
Valle  at  Aleppo.  The  Mafaommedan  conjurer  made  two 
persons  sit  down,  one  flicing  the  other,  and  gave  each  of  them 
four  arrows,  which  they  were  to  hold  perpendicularly,  the 
point  toward  the  ground.  After  questioning  them  ooocemin( 
the  businem  of  which  they  wished  to  be  informed,  he  mut 
tered  his  Invocations ;  and  the  eight  arrows,  by  virtue  of  these 
charme,  altered  their  posture,  and  placed  themselves  point  to 
point.  Whether  those  on  the  left,  or  those  on  the  right,  were 
above  the  others,  decided  the  question. 


7^  poverfidgem,  Ate  >-2S,  p.  238. 

Some  imagine  that  the  crystal  is  snow  turned  to  ice,  which 
haa  been  hardening  thirty  years,  and  is  turned  to  a  rock  by 
age.  — Mirror  of  Stenee,  bif  CamUlut  Teonardus,  pkj/sieian  tf 
Piaaro^  dediealod  to  Cmear  Bergia, 

In  the  cabinet  of  tlie  Prince  of  Monaco,  among  other 
rarities,  are  two  pieces  of  crystal,  each  larger  than  both  hands 
clinched  together.  In  the  middle  of  one  is  about  a  glass-full 
of  water,  and  in  the  other  is  some  moss,  naturally  enclosed 
there  when  the  cryatala  congealed.  These  pieces  are  very 
carious.  —  Taventier. 

Crystal,  precious  stones,  every  stone  that  has  a  regular 
figure,  and  even  flints  in  small  masses,  and  consisting  of  con- 
centric coats,  whether  found  in  the  perpendicular  fissures  of 
rocks,  or  elsewhere,  are  only  exudations,  or  the  concreting 
juices  of  flint  in  large  masses ;  they  are,  therefore,  new  and 
spurious  productioas,  the  genuine  stalactites  of  flint  or  of 
granite.— Bi(^. 

Oem  ^  the  gem,  Ax.  —-97,  p.  238. 

Bnrguillos,  or  Lope  de  Vega,  makes  an  odd  metaphor  from 
such  an  illustration ; 
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BOOK  11. 


Eg  Vtrbo  de  IHog  diawumU 
JE»  d  ttJuOo  it  cobre 
D0  nmutro  drado  pokre. 


Brfon  tkeUmtthef  spread  tJU  akia.  — 33,  p.  339. 

With  the  Arabs  either  a  round  akin  U  laid  od  the  groond 
for  a  amall  company,  or  large,  coane  woollen  cloths  for  a  great 
oomber,  spread  all  over  the  room,  and  about  ten  dishes  re- 
peated six  or  seven  times  oTer,  laid  round  at  a  groat  feast,  and 
irhole  sheep  and  lambs  boiled  and  roasted  in  the  middle. 
tVhen  one  company  has  done,  another  sits  round,  even  to  the 
meanest,  till  all  is  consumed.  And  an  Arab  Prince  will  oflen 
dine  in  the  street  before  his  door,  and  call  to  all  that  pass, 
even  beggars,  in  the  usual  expression,  BitimUiiA^  that  is,  in 
the  name  of  God ;  who  come  and  sit  down,  and  when  they 
have  done,  give  their  flasi</tf/ite4,  that  is,  God  be  praised ; 
for  the  Arabs,  wbo  are  great  levellers,  put  eveiy  body  on  a 
footing  with  them,  and  it  is  by  such  generosity  and  hospitality 
that  they  maintain  their  interest.  —  Pocodtu 


WUk  nofidM  CAtors,  fce.  ~  33,  p.  939. 

Tts  the  custom  of  Persia  to  begin  their  feasts  with  fruits 
and  preserves.  We  spent  two  hours  in  eating  only  those  and 
Irinking  beer,  hydromel,  and  aquavitSB.  Then  was  brought 
up  the  meat  in  great  silver  dishes ;  they  were  full  of  rice  of 
divers  colors,  and  upon  that,  several  sorts  of  meat,  boiled  and 
roasted,  as  beef,  mutton,  tame  fowl,  wild  ducks,  fish,  and 
other  things,  all  very  well  ordered,  and  very  delicate. 

The  Persians  use  no  knives  at  table,  but  the  cooks  send  up 
ihe  meat  ready  cut  up  into  little  bits,  so  that  it  was  no  trouble 
to  us  to  accustom  ourselves  to  their  manner  of  eating.  Rice 
■erves  them  instead  of  bread.  They  take  a  mouthful  of  it, 
with  the  two  fore-fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  so  put  it  into 
their  mouths.  Every  table  had  a  carver,  wbom  they  call 
BuiTret-si,  who  takes  the  meat  brought  up  in  the  great  dishes, 
to  put  it  Into  leeser  ones,  which  he  fills  with  three  or  four 
MrtM  of  meat,  so  as  that  every  dish  may  serve  two,  or  at  most 
three  persons.  There  was  but  little  drunk  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  repast,  and  then  the  cups  went  about  roundly,  and 
the  dinner  was  concluded  with  a  vessel  of  porcelane,  full  of  a 
hot,bUckish  kind  of  drink,  which  they  call  Kahawa,  (Os^ee.) 
—  Amiastador*M  TYmeU. 

They  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the  Ambassador's  room  a  fine 
silk  cloth,  on  which  there  were  set  one  and  thirty  dishes  of 
silver,  filled  with  several  sorts  of  conserves,  dry  and  liquid, 
and  raw  fruits,  as  Melons,  Citrons,  Quinces,  Pears,  and  some 
others  not  known  in  Europe.  Borne  time  after,  that  cloth 
was  taken  away,  that  another  might  be  laid  in  the  room  of  it, 
and  upon  this  was  set  rice  of  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  all  sorts 
of  meat,  boiled  and  roasted,  in  above  fifty  dishes  of  the  same 
metal.  —  Amba$8ador*t  Trtmdt, 

There  is  not  any  thing  more  ordinary  in  Persia  than  rice 
soaked  in  water  ;  they  call  it  Plan,  and  eat  of  it  at  all  their 
meab,  and  serve  it  up  in  all  their  disbes.  They  sometimes 
put  thereto  a  little  of  the  juice  of  pomegranates,  or  cherries 
and  sofiron,  insomuch  that  commonly  you  have  rice  of  several 
eolors  in  the  same  dish.—  Jfmba$$ader'g  TVovsIs. 


Jiitd  wkoto  drank  oftkg  eoUmg  draufkt,  —  34,  p.  339. 

The  Tamarind  is  equally  usefhl  and  agreeable  ;  it  has  a 
palp  of  a  vinous  taste,  of  which  a  wholesome,  refreshing  liquor 
is  prepared ;  its  shade  shelters  houses  fVom  the  torrid  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  its  fine  figure  greatly  adorns  the  scenery  of  the 
country.  —  Jfiebukr. 

He  had  pureed  the  MeUm'e  pulp, — 35,  p.  339. 

Of  pumpkins  and  melons,  several  sorts  grow  naturally  in  the 
woods,  and  serve  for  feeding  camels.  But  the  proper  melons 
are  planted  in  the  fields,  where  a  great  variety  of  them  is  to 
be  found,  and  in  such  abundance,  that  the  Arabians  of  all 
ranks  use  them,  for  some  part  of  the  year,  as  their  principal 
article  of  food.  They  afford  a  very  agreeable  liquor.  When 
its  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  a  hole  is  pierced  into  the  pulp ;  this 


hole  is  then  stopped  with  wax,  and  the  melon  loft  upon  the 
stalk.  Within  a  few  days  the  pulp  is,  in  consoqaenee  of  this 
process,  converted  into  a  delicious  liquor. — AleMkr. 


JSnd  littmed^  wUkfuU  hatdt — 36,  p.  S39. 

Vaepect  knprivii  deiatddt  CoMtittoMS, 
D^HattnemaUf  d^efhti^  ptimt  te»  reg^trdM  briDmie ; 
8es  maimt  du  eJutit  d»*frwda  eeformaatit  viie  it»de^ 
DememreiU  nn  wument  dnu  U  miwu  ettitmit, 

Mgdame  B^temge.    he  C»fauRMcrfs 


A  is  lAs  lumr  efprvfter.  —  39,  p.  339. 

The  Arabians  divide  their  day  into  twenty-four  hoars,  and 
reckon  them  from  one  setting  son  to  another.  As  very  few 
among  them  know  what  a  watch  is,  and  as  they  conceive  but 
impeifectly  the  duration  of  an  hour,  they  usually  determine 
time  almost  as  when  we  say,  it  happened  about  noon,  about 
evening,  &o.  The  moment  when  the  son  disappears  is  called 
M4fgrib  {  about  two  hours  afterwards  they  call  it  El  «s«Aa ; 
two  hours  later,  El  Jiftfr/a  {  midnight,  JVW  el  1«^ ;  the  dawn 
of  morning,  El  ftdsytr ;  sunrise,  Et  tnMUU  They  eat  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  that  meal  is  called  £1  gkadda  {  nooo, 
Ed  ditkkr  i  three  hours  after  noon.  El  osr.  Of  all  these  di- 
visions  of  time,  only  noon  and  midnight  are  well  ascertained ; 
they  both  fall  upon  the  twelfth  hour.  The  others  are  earlier 
or  later  as  the  days  are  short  or  long.  The  five  hours  ap- 
pointed for  prsyer  are  Maggrib,  Xtu  el  lejl,  B/edyer,  Dukkr, 
and  El  asr.  —  JVtsftaAr,  Deac.  de  PjSrMe. 

The  Turks  say,  in  allusion  to  their  canonical  hAun,  that 
prayer  is  a  tree  which  produces  five  sorts  of  fVnit,  two  of  which 
the  sun  sees,  and  three  of  which  he  never  sees.  ->  Futro 
ddlM  VelU, 


4Jter  Ike  Ins  tAcy  purifud  tAesiaelres. — 39,  p.  940. 

The  use  of  the  bath  was  forbidden  the  Moriscoes  in  E^Mia, 
as  being  an  aii(i-CArij(tfm  custom !  I  recollect  nosupeistition 
but  the  Romish  in  which  nastiness  is  accounted  a  virtue  ;  **  as 
if,"  says  Jortin,  "  piety  and  filth  were  eynonymooe,  and  re- 
ligion, like  the  itch,  coul^  be  caught  by  wearing  fool  clothee.** 


Fdt  not  the  Shneorn  pa3t.—4Q,  p.  340. 

The  eflfeets  of  the  Simoom  are  instant  suffocatioo  to  every 
living  creature  that  happens  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  Hm 
activity,  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  carcasses  of  tiie 
dead.  The  Arabians  discern  its  approach  by  an  unusual 
redness  in  the  air,  and  they  say  that  they  feel  a  smell  of 
sulphur  as  it  passes.  The  only  means  by  w^hich  any  person 
can  preserve  himself  from  suffering  by  these  noxious  blasts,  is 
by  throwing  himself  down  with  bis  fhee  upon  the  earth,  till 
this  whirlwind  of  poisonous  exhalations  has  blown  over, 
which  always  moves  at  a  certain  height  in  the  atrooepbere. 
Instinct  even  teaches  the  brutes  to  incline  their  beads  to  the 
ground  on  these  occasions.  —  JVteftaikr. 

The  Arabs  of  the  desert  call  these  winds  Sememmy  or  poison, 
and  the  Turks  SAstmyele,  or  wind  of  Syria,  from  which  ie 
formed  the  SamieL 

Their  heat  is  sometimes  so  excessive,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it ; 
but  it  may  be  compered  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at  the 
moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.    When  these  winds  br|rin 
to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  aspect.    Tb« 
sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate,  l>eeomes  dark  and 
heavy ;  the  sun  loses  his  splendor,  and  appears  of  a  riolAt 
color.    The  air  is  not  cloudy,  but  gray  and  thick,  and  ia  io 
fact  filled  with  an  extremely  subtile  dust,  which  prnetratM 
every  where.    This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
first  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increases  in  heat  in  proportion  mm 
it  continues.    All  animated  bodies  soon  discover  it,  by-  tho 
change  it  produces  in  them.    The  Inngs,  which  a  loo  rarofi«d 
air  no  longer  expands,  are  contracted,  and  become  paiufnl. 
Respiration  is  sliort  and  difficult,  the  skin  parched  and  dry, 
and  the  body  consumed  by  an  internal  heat.    In  vain   ii 
recourse  had  to  large  draughts  of  water ;  nothing  con  watow^ 
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peimpintion.    In  »ain  is  cooloeu  looght  forj  all  bodiea  in 
which  it  M  Dstial  to  find  it,  deceive  the  hand  that  touches 
them.    MaiUe,  iron,  water,   notwithstanding   the  tun    no 
boger  apiiears,  are  hot.    The  itxeett  are  daaerted,  and  the 
dead  tileiieo  of  night  reigns  every  where.    The  inhabiUnts 
ofboiiMs  and  villages  shot  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and 
thoee  of  the  desert  in  their  tenU,  or  in  piu  they  dig  in  the 
earth,  where   they  wait  the  termination  of  this  destructive 
beat    It  asuallj  laau  three  days ;  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time, 
it  bHOones  insupportable.    Woe  to  ths  traveller  wimm  this 
wind  eorprisea  remote  from  shelter !  he  must  suffer  all  iu 
dreadful  consequences,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.    The 
dang«T  is  moat  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalb,  for  then 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  sudden  death.    This  death  is  a  real  suffocation ; 
Ike  lungs,  being  empty,  are  convulsed,  the  circulation  dis. 
ordered,  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  driven  by  the  heart 
towanls  Uie  head  and  breast  j  whence  that  bamorrhage  at  the 
nose  and  mouth  which  happens  after  death.    This  wind  is 
espeeUlJy  CitaJ  to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in 
whoa  fktague  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
vessels.    The  corpse  remains  a  longtime  worm,  swells,  turns 
bloe,  and  is  easily  eepanted  j  all  which  are  signs  of  that  putrid 
femeaution  which  takes  place  in  animal  bodies  when  the 
httvors  become  stagnant.    These  accidents  are  to  be  avoided 
by  stepping  the  nose  and  mouth  with  haadkerchicft ;   an 
eflfeacioas  uMsthod  likewise  is  that  practised  by  the  camels, 
who  bary  their  nosoa  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there  till 
the  s<|aal1  is  over. 

Another  quality  of  this  wind  is  its  extreme  aridity;  which 
»  such,  that  water  sprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few 
aiant^s.  By  this  extreme  dryness,  it  withers  and  stripe  all 
the  plants }  and  by  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations  from 
•aisBOl  bodioe,  crisps  the  skin,  clos<!S  the  pores,  and  causes  that 
ftverish  heat  which  is  the  invariable  effect  of  suppressed 
perspiTatioQ. —  ^Vhtcy. 


THE  THIRD  BOOK. 


Tiam  will  pfodoce  events  of  which  thou  canst  haTe  no 
idea ;  and  ha  to  whom  thou  gavest  no  commission,  will  bring 
tpeetad  news. 


1. 

THALABA. 

OvBiKA,  look  !  the  dead  man  has  a  ring,  — 
Should  it  be  buried  with  him? 

oirsiZA. 
Oyes — yea! 
A  wicked  maa !  whatever  is  hia  must  needi 
Be  wicked  too ! 

THALABA. 

Bat  see,  —  the  sparkliiig  stone  ! 
How  it  hath  caught  the  glorj  of  the  Sun, 
And  aboots  it  back  again  in  lines  of  light ! 

OVSIZA. 

Why  do  you  take  it  from  him,  Thalaha?  — 
And  look  at  it  so  close  ? — it  may  have  charma 
To  Uindf  or  poison ;  ^  throw  it  in  the  grave ! 
I  would  not  touch  it ! 

THALABA. 

And  around  its  rim 
Strange  letters  — 


ONEIZA. 

Bury  it— oh!  bury  it! 

THALABA. 

It  is  not  written  as  the  Koran  is : 
Some  other  tongue  perchance;  —  the  accursed 

man 
Said  he  had  been  a  traveller. 


MOATH,    {coming  from  ike  tent.) 
Thalaba, 
What  hast  thou  there  ? 

THALABA. 

A  ring  the  dead  man  wore ; 
Perhaps,  my  father,  you  can  read  its  meaning. 

MOATH. 

No,  Boy ;  —  the  letters  are  not  such  as  oun. 
Heap  the  sand  over  it !  a  wicked  man 
Wears  nothing  holy. 

THALABA. 

Nay  !  not  bury  it ! 
It  may  be  that  some  traveller,  who  shall  enter 

Our  tent,  may  read  it ;  or  if  we  approach 
Cities  where  strangers  dwell  and  learned  men, 
They  may  interpret. 

MOATH. 

It  were  better  hid 

Under  the  desert  sands.    This  wretched  man, 

Whom  Grod  hath  smitten  in  the  ?ery  purpose 

And  impulse  of  his  unpermitted  crime, 

Belike  was  some  magician,  and  these  lines 

Are  of  the  language  that  the  Demons  use. 

ONEIZA. 

Bury  it !  bury  it,  dear  Thalaba ! 

MOATH. 

Such  cursed  men  there  are  upon  the  earth. 

In  league  and  treaty  with  the  Evil  powers. 

The  covenanted  enemies  of  God 

And  of  all  good ;  dear  purchase  have  they  made 

Of  rule  and  riches,  and  their  life-long  sway. 

Masters,  yet  slaves  of  Hell.    Beneath  the  roots 

Of  Ocean,  the  Domdaniel  caverns  lie, 

Their  impious  meeting ;  there  they  learn  the  words 

Unutterable  by  man  who  holds  his  hope 

Of  heaven ;  there  brood  the  pestilence,  and  let 

The  earthquake  loose. 

THALABA. 

And  he  who  would  have  kill'd  me 
Was  one  of  these  i 

MOATH. 

I  know  not ; — but  it  may  be 

That  on  the  Table  of  Destiny,  thy  name 

Is  written  their  Destroyer,  and  for  this 

Thy  life  by  yonder  miserable  man 

So  sought;  so  saved  by  interfering  Heaven. 
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TBASJLBA. 

HiB  ling  hai  tome  stnuage  power  then  ? 

IfOATH. 

Every  gem, 

So  sages  say,  hath  yirtue ;  but  the  science, 

Of  difficult  attainment;  some  grow  pale, 

Conscious  of  poison,  or  with  sudden  change 

Of  darkness,  warn  the  wearer ;  some  preserve 

From  spells,  or  blunt  the  hostile  weapon's  edge ; 

Some  open  rocks  and  mountains,  and  lay  bare 

Their  buried  treasures :  others  make  the  sight 

Strong  to  perceive  the  presence  of  those  ^Beings 

Through  whose  pure  essence,  as  through  empty  air, 

The  unaided  eye  would  pass ; 

And  in  yon  stone  I  deem 

Some  such  mysterious  quality  resides. 

THALABA. 

My  fiUher,  I  will  wear  it. 

MOATH. 

Thalaba! 

THALABA. 

In  God's  name,  and  the  Prophets !  be  its  power 
Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous ;  if  for  evil, 
God,  and  my  trust  in  Him,  shall  hallow  it. 

2. 

So  Thalaba  drew  on 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

Then  in  the  hollow  grave 

They  laid  Abdaldar*s  corpse, 

And  levelled  over  him  the  desert  dust. 

3. 

The  Sun  arose,  ascending  from  beneath 

The  horizon*s  circling  line. 

As  Thalaba  to  his  ablutions  went, 

Lo !  the  grave  open,  and  the  corpse  exposed ! 

It  was  not  that  the  winds  of  night 
Had  swept  away  the  sands  which  cover*d  it; 

For  heavy  with  the  undried  dew 

The  desert  dust  lay  dark  and  close  around ; 

And  the  night  air  had  b6en  so  calm  and  still, 

It  had  not  from  the  grove 

Shaken  a  ripe  date  down. 


Amaxed  to  hear  the  tale, 

Forth  from  the  tent  came  Moath  and  his  child. 

Awhile  he  stood  contemplating  the  corpse 

Silent  and  thoughtfully ; 

Then  turning,  spake  to  Thalaba,  and  said, 

**  I  have  faetoi  that  there  are  places  by  the  abode 

Of  holy  men,  so  holily  possess'd. 

That  should  a  corpse  be  laid  irreverently 

Within  their  precincts,  the  insulted  ground. 

Impatient  of  pollution,  heaves  and  shakes 

The  abomination  out. 

Have  then  in  elder  times  the  happy  feet 

Of  Patriarch,  or  of  Prophet  blessM  the  place, 


Ishmael,  or  Houd,  or  Saleah,  or,  than  all, 

Mahommed,  holier  name  P    Or  is  the  man 

So  foul  with  magic  and  all  blasphemy, 

That  Earth,  like  Heaven,  rejects  him  ?    It  is  best 

Forsake  the  station.    Let  us  strike  our  tent. 

The  place  is  tainted — and  behold 

The  Vulture  hovers  yonder,  and  his  scream 

Chides  us  that  still  we  scare  him  from  the  prey. 

So  let  the  accursed  one, 

Tom  by  that  beak  obscene, 

Find  6tting  sepulchre." 

5. 

Then  from  the  pollution  of  death 

With  water  they  made  themselves  pure ; 

And  Thalaba  drew  up 

The  fastening  of  the  cords; 

And  Moath  furVd  the  tent; 

And  from  the  grove  of  palms  Oneiza  led 

The  Camels,  ready  to  receive  their  load. 

6. 

The  dews  had  ceased  to  steam 

Toward  tlie  climbing  sun. 

When  from  the  Isle  of  Palms  they  went  their  way, 

And  when  the  Sun  had  reach'd  his  southern 

height, 

As  back  they  tum'd  their  eyes. 

The  distant  Palms  arose 

Like  to  the  top-sails  of  some  fleet  far-off 

Distinctly  seen,  where  else 

The  Ocean  bounds  had  blended  with  the  sky  ! 

And  when  the  eve  came  on. 

The  sight  returning  reach*d  the  grove  no  more. 

They  planted  the  pole  of  their  tent. 

And  they  laid  them  down  to  repose. 

7. 

At  midnight  Thalaba  started  up. 

For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  moved ; 

He  call'd  on  Allah  aloud. 

And  he  call'd  on  the  Prophet's  name. 

Moath  a^ose  in  alarm ; 

«<  What  uls  thee,  Thalaba  ?*'  he  cried ; 

«^  Is  the  robber  of  night  at  hand  ?  " 

"  Dost  thou  not  see,"  the  youth  ezclaim'd, 

»» A  Spirit  in  the  tent?" 

Moath  look*d  round  and  said, 

**  Th6  moon-beam  shines  in  the  tent; 

I  see  thee  stand  in  the  light, 

And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground.*' 

8. 

Thalaba  answer'd  not. 

"  Spirit !  "  he  cried,  **  what  brings  thee  here  ? 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  speak ; 

In  the  name  of  Allah,  obey !  *' 

9. 

He  ceased,  and  there  was  silence  in  the  tent. 

"  Dost  thou  not  hear  ?  "  quotli  Thalaba ; 

The  listening  man  replied, 

"  I  hear  the  wind,  that  flaps 

The  curtain  of  the  tent." 
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10. 

The  Ring !  the  Ring ! "  the  youth  exclaim'd. 

^*  For  that  the  Spirit  of  Evil  comes ; 

By  that  1  aee,  by  that  1  hear. 

In  the  name  of  Gkxl,  I  ask  thee, 

Who  was  he  that  slew  my  Father  ?  *' 

DSHOH. 

Master  of  the  powerful  Ring ! 
Okba,  the  dread  Magician,  did  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Where  does  the  Murderer  dwell  ? 

DXMON. 

In  the  Domdaniel  cayems. 
Under  the  Roots  of  the  Ocean. 


THALABA. 

Why  were  my  Father  and  my  Brethren  slain  ? 

DEMON. 

We  knew  firom  the  race  of  Hodeirah 
The  destined  Destroyer  would  come. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  my  Father's  sword ! 

DXHOll. 

A  Fire  surrounds  the  fatal  sword ; 
No  Spirit  or  Magician's  hand 
Can  pierce  that  fated  Flame. 

THALABA. 

Bring  me  his  bow  and  his  arrows ! 

11. 

Ditftinetly  Moath  heard  the  youth,  and  She 

WhfO^  through  the  Veil  of  Separation,  watch'd 

The  while  in  listening  terror,  and  suspense 

All  too  intent  for  prayer. 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Tbalaba; 

Bol  when  the  Spirit  spake,  the  motionless  air 

Felt  not  the  subtile  sounds. 

Too  fine  for  mortal  sense. 

12. 

On  a  sudden  the  rattle  of  arrows  was  heard, 

And  a  qutyer  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  youth. 

And  in  his  hand  they  saw  Hodeirah's  bow. 

H^  eyed  the  bow,  he  twang'd  the  string. 

And  his  heart  bounded  to  the  joyous  tone. 

Anon  he  raised  his  voice  and  cried, 

^*  Go  thy  way,  and  never  more. 

Evil  Spirit,  haunt  our  tent! 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  might, 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Thee,  and  all  the  Powers  of  Hell, 

1  adjure  and  I  command 

Never  more  to  trouble  us ! " 

13. 
Nor  ever  from  that  hour 


Did  rebel  Spirit  on  the  tent  intrude ; 
Such  virtue  had  the  Spell. 

14. 

Thus  peacefully  the  vernal  years 

Of  Thalaba  past  on. 

Till  now,  witliout  an  effort,  he  could  bend 

Hodeiran's  stubborn  bow. 

Black  were  his  eyes,  and  bright; 

The  sunny  hue  of  health 

Glow'd  on  bis  tawny  cheek ; 

His  lip  was  darkened  by  maturing  liie; 

Strong  were  his  shapely  limbs,  his  stature  tall ; 

Peerless  among  Arabian  youths  was  he. 

15. 

Compassion  for  the  child 

Had  first  old  Moath's  kindly  heart  posaess'd. 

An  orphan,  wailing  in  the  wilderness ; 

But  when  he  heard  his  tale,  his  wondrous  tale. 

Told  by  the  Boy,  with  such  eye-speaking  truth, 

Now  with  sudden  bursts  of  anger. 

Now  in  the  agony  of  tears, 

And  now  with  flashes  of  prophetic  joy. 

What  had  been  pity  became  reverence  then. 

And,  like  a  sacred  trust  from  Heaven, 

The  Old  Man  cherish'd  him. 

Now,  with  a  father's  love, 

Child  of  his  choice,  he  loved  the  Boy, 

And,  Uke  a  father,  to  the  Boy  was  dear. 

Oneiza  call'd  him  brother ;  and  the  youth 

More  fondly  than  a  brother  loved  the  maid } 

The  loveliest  of  Arabian  maidens  she. 

How  happily  the  years 

Of  Thalaba  went  by ! 

16. 

It  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven, 

That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 

The  lot  of  Thalaba; 

There  might  his  soul  develop  best 

Its  strengthening  energies ; 

There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate. 

Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 

Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

17. 

Tears  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 

In  that  beloved  solitude ! 

Is  the  morn  fair,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 

Flow  with  cool  current  o'er  his  cheek  ? 

Lo !  underneath  the  broad-leaved  sycamore 

With  lids  half-closed  he  lies. 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 

His  dog  beside  him,  in  mute  blandishment. 

Now  licks  his  listless  hand. 

Now  lifls  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye, 

Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

18. 

Or  comes  the  Father  of  the  Rains 

From  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  West? 

Comes  he  in  darkness  and  storms.' 
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When  the  blast  is  loud  ; 

When  the  waters  fill 

The  traveller's  tread  in  the  sands ; 

When  the  pouring  shower 

Streams  adown  the  roof; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds : 

When  the  out-strain'd  tent  flags  loosely : 

Within  there  is  the  embers*  cheerful  glow, 

The  sound  of  the  familiar  voice, 

The  song  that  lightens  toil,  — 

Domestic  Peace  and  Comfort  are  within. 

Under  the  common  shelter,  on  dry  sand, 

The  quiet  Camels  ruminate  their  food ; 

The  lengthening  cord  from  Moath  falls, 

As  patiently  the  Old  Man 

Entwines  the  strong  palm-fibres ;  by  the  hearth 

The  Damsel  shakes  the  cofiee-grains, 

That  with  warm  fragrance  fill  the  tent; 

And  while,  with  dexterous  fingers,  Thalaba 

Shapes  the  green  basket,  haply  at  his  feet 

Her  favorite  k idling  gnaws  the  twig. 

Forgiven  plunderer,  for  Oneiza's  sake. 

19. 

Or  when  the  winter  torrent  rolls 

Down  the  deep-channel'd  rain-course,  foamingly. 

Dark  with  its  mountain  spoils. 

With  bare  feet  pressing  the  wet  sand, 

There  wanders  Thalaba ; 
The  rushing  flow,  the  flowing  roar. 

Filling  his  yielded  faculties, 
A  vague,  a  dizzy,  a  tumultuous  joy. 

20. 

Or  lingers  it  a  vernal  brook 

Gleaming  o'er  yellow  sands  ? 

Beneath  the  lofty  bank  reclined. 

With  idle  eye  he  views  its  little  waves. 

Quietly  listening  to  tlie  quiet  flow ; 

While  in  the  breathings  of  the  stirring  gale, 

The  tall  canes  bend  above. 

Floating  like  streamers  on  the  wind 

Their  lank,  uplifted  leaves. 

21. 

Nor  rich,  nor  poor,  was  Moath ;  God  hath  given 

Enough,  and  blest  him  with  a  mind  content. 

No  hoarded  gold  disquieted  his  dreams ; 

But  ever  round  his  station  he  beheld 

Camels  that  knew  his  voice. 

And  home-birds,  grouping  at  Oneiza*s  call. 

And  goats  that,  morn  and  eve, 

Came  with  full  udders  to  the  Damsel's  hand. 

Dear  child !  the  tent  beneath  whose  shade  they  dwelt. 

It  was  her  work ;  and  she  had  twined 

His  girdle's  many  hues; 

And  he  had  seen  his  robe 

Grow  in  Oneiza's  loom. 

How  often,  with  a  memory-mingled  joy 

Which  made  her  Mother  live  before  his  sight, 

He  watch'd  her  nimble  fingers  thread  the  woof! 

Or  at  the  hand-mill,  when  she  knelt  and  toil'd, 

Toss'd  the  thin  cake  on  spreading  palm, 

Or  fix'd  it  on  the  glowing  oven's  side. 

With  bare,  wet  arm,  and  safe  dexterity. 


22. 

'Tis  the  cool  evening  hour : 

The  Tamar'md  from  the  dew 

Sheathes  its  young  firuit,  yet  green. 

Before  their  tent  the  mat  is  spread ; 

The  Old  Man's  solemn  voice 

Intones  the  holy  Book. 

What  if  beneath  no  lamp-illumined  dome, 

Its  marble  walls  bedeck'd  with  flourish'd  truth, 

Azure  and  gold  adornment  ?    Sinks  the  word 

With  deeper  influence  from  the  Imam's  voice, 

Where,  in  the  day  of  congregation,  crowds 

Perform  the  duty-task  r 

Their  Father  is  their  Priest, 

The  Stars  of  Heaven  tlieir  point  of  pnyer. 

And  the  blue  Firmament 

The  glorious  Temple,  where  they  feel 

The  present  Deity. 

23. 

Yet  through  the  purple  glow  of  eve 

Shines  dimly  the  white  moon. 

The  slacken'd  bow,  the  quiver,  the  long  lance. 

Rest  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent. 

Knitting  light  palm-leaves  for  her  brother's  brow. 

The  dark-eyed  damsel  sits ; 

The  Old  Man  tranquilly 

Up  his  curl'd  pipe  inhales 

'The  tranquillizing  herb. 

So  listen  they  the  reed  of  Thalaba, 

While  his  skill'd  fingers  modulate 

The  low,  sweet,  soothing,  melancholy  tones. 

24. 

Or  if  he  strung  the  pearls  of  Poesy, 

Singing  with  agitated  face. 

And  eloquent  arms,  and  sobs  that  reach  the  heart, 

A  tale  of  love  and  woe ; 

Then,  if  the  brightening  Moon  that  lit  his  ikce. 

In  darkness  favor'd  hers. 

Oh !  even  with  such  a  look  as  hb\ea  say 

The  Mother  Ostrich  fixes  on  her  egg, 

Till  that  intense  afiection 

Kindle  its  light  of  life. 

Even  in  such  deep  and  breathless  tenderness 

Oneiza's  soul  is  centred  on  the  youth. 

So  motionless,  with  such  an  ardent  gaae, — 

Save  when  from  her  full  eyes 

She  wipes  away  the  swelling  tears 

That  dim  his  image  there. 

25. 

She  call'd  him  Brother ;  was  it  sister-loTe 

For  which  the  silver  rings 

Round  her  smooth  ankles  and  her  tawny  arms 

Shone  daily  brighten'd  ?  for  a  brother's  eye 

Were  her  long  fingers  tinged, 

As  when  she  trimm'd  the  lamp, 

And  through  the  veins  and  delicate  skin 

The  light  shone  rosy  ?  that  the  darken *d  lids 

Gave  yet  a  softer  lustre  to  her  eye  .* 

That  with  such  pride  she  trick'd 

Her  glossy  tresses,  and  on  holyday 

Wreathed  the  red  flower-crown  round 

Their  waves  of  glossy  jet  t 
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mow,  impea'd 

By  the  blind  Element. 
And  yonder  birds,  oar  welcome  yisitants, 


And  now  new-plume  their  shafts, 

Now,  to  beguile  impatient  hope, 

Feel  every  sharpened  point. 
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How  happily  the  days 

OfThalabawentby! 

Yean  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled ! 

26. 

Yet  was  the  heart  of  Thalaba 

Impatient  of  repose ; 

Restless  he  ponder'd  still 

The  task  lor  him  decreed, 

The  mighty  and  mysterious  work  announced. 

Day  by  day,  with  youthful  ardor. 

He  the  call  of  Heayen  awaits ; 

And  ofl  in  visions,  o'er  the  murderer's  head, 

He  lifts  the  avenging  arm ; 

And  oil,  in  dreams,  he  sees 

The  Sword  that  is  circled  with  fire. 

27. 

One  mom,  as  was  their  wont,  in  sportive  mood. 

The  youth  and  damsel  bent  Hodeirah's  bow ; 

For  with  no  feeble  hand,  nor  erring  aim, 

Qneiza  could  let  loose  the  obedient  shaft. 

With  head  back-bending,  Thalaba 

Shot  up  the  aimless  arrow  high  in  air. 

Whose  line  in  vain  the  aching  sight  pursued. 

Lost  in  the  depth  of  Heaven. 

^  When  will  the  hour  arrive,"  ezclaim'd  the  youth, 

"  That  I  shall  aim  these  fated  shafts 

To  vengeance  long  delayed? 

Have  I  not  strength,  my  father,  for  the  deed? 

Or  can  the  will  of  Providence 

Be  mutable  like  man  ? 

Shall  I  never  be  call'd  to  the  task  ? " 

28. 

''Impatient  boy !  *'  quoth  Moath,  with  a  smile : 
^  impatient  Thalaba !  "  Oneiza  cried, 
And  the  too  smiled ;  but  in  her  smile 
A  mild,  reproachful  melancholy  mtx'd. 

29. 

Then  Moatii  pointed  where  a  cloud 

Of  locttsti,  from  the  desolated  fields 

Of  Syria,  wing'd  their  way. 

*'  IfO !  how  created  things 

Obey  the  written  doom  !  " 

30. 
Onward  they  came,  a  dark,  continuous  cloud 

Of  congregated  myriads  numberless, 
The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 

Of  some  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course. 

Plunged  from  a  mountain  summit ;  or  the  roar 

Of  a  wild  ocean  in  the  autumnal  storm. 

Shattering  its  billows  on  a  shore  of  rocks. 

Onward  they  came ;  the  winds  impelVd  them  on ; 

Their  work  wss  done,  their  path  of  ruin  past. 

Their  graves  were  ready  in  the  wilderness. 

31. 

**  Behold  the  mighty  army !  "  Moath  cried ; 

*'  Blindly  they  move,  impelVd 

By  the  blind  Element. 

And  yonder  birds,  our  welcome  visitants. 


See !  where  they  soar  above  tlie  imbodied  host, 
Pursue  their  way,  and  hang  upon  the  rear. 

And  thin  the  spreading  flanks. 

Rejoicing  o'er  their  banquet !  Deemest  thou 

The  scent  of  water  on  some  Syrian  mosque 

Placed  with  priest-mummery  and  fantastic  rites 

Which  fool  the  multitude,  hath  led  them  here 

From  fiur  Khorassan  ?     Allah,  who  appoints 

Yon  swarms  to  be  a  punishment  of  man. 

These  also  hath  he  doom'd  to  meet  tlieir  way ; 

Both  passive  instruments 

Of  his  all-acting  will, 

Sole  mover  He,  and  only  spring  of  all. 

32. 

While  thus  he  spake,  Oneiza's  eye  looks  up 

Where  one  toward  her  flew. 

Satiate — for  so  it  seem'd  —  with  sport  and  food. 

The  Bird  flew  over  her, 

And  as  he  past  above. 

From  his  relaxing  grasp  a  Locust  fell ;  — 

It  fell  upon  the  Maiden's  robe. 
And  feebly  there  it  stood,  recovering  slow. 

33. 

The  admiring  girl  survey'd 

His  outspread  sails  of  green ; 

His  gauzy  underwings, 

One  closely  to  the  grass-green  body  furl'd. 

One  ruflled  in  the  fall,  and  half  unclosed. 

She  view'd  his  jet-orb'd  eyes, 

His  glossy  gorget  bright. 

Green-glittering  in  the  sun ; 

His  plumy,  pliant  horns, 

That,  nearer  as  she  gazed. 

Bent  tremblingly  before  her  breath. 

She  mark'd  his  yellow-circled  front 

With  lines  mysterious  vein'd ; 

And,  **  Know'st  thou  what  is  here  inscribed, 

My  father  P "  said  the  Maid. 

*'  Look,  Thalaba !  perchance  these  lines 

Are  in  the  letters  of  the  Ring, 
Nature's  own  language  written  here." 

34. 

The  youth  bent  down,  and  suddenly 

He  started,  and  his  heart 

Sprung,  and  his  cheek  grew  red, 

For  these  mysterious  lines  were  legible  :  — 

When  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  noon, 

Son  of  Hooeirah,  depart. 

And  Moath  look'd,  and  read  the  lines  aloud ; 

The  Locust  shook  his  wings  and  fled, 

And  they  were  silent  all. 

35. 

Who  then  rejoiced  but  Thalaba.' 

Who  then  was  troubled  but  the  Arabian  Maid  r 

And  Moath,  sad  of  heart. 

Though  with  a  grief  suppress' d,  beheld  the  youth 

Sharpen  his  arrows  now. 

And  now  new-plume  their  shafts. 

Now,  to  beguile  impatient  hope, 

Feel  every  sharpen'd  point. 
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36. 


"  Why  is  that  anxious  look/'  Oneiza  ask'd, 

"  Still  upward  cast  at  noon  ? 

Is  Thalaba  aweary  of  our  tent?  " 

'*I  would  be  gone/'  the  youth  replied, 

"  That  1  might  do  my  task, 

And  full  of  glory  to  the  tent  return, 

Whence  I  should  part  no  more." 

37. 

But  on  the  noontide  sun, 

As  anxious  and  as  oft,  Oneixa's  eye 

Was  upward  glanced  in  fear. 

And  now,  as  Thalaba  replied,  her  cheek 

Lost  its  fresh  and  lively  hue ', 

For  in  the  Sun's  bright  edge 

She  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  a  little  speck. 

The  sage  Astronomer, 

Who,  with  the  love  of  science  full, 

Trembled  that  day  at  every  passing  cloud, — 

He  had  not  seen  it,  'twas  a  speck  so  small. 

38. 

Alas !  Oneiza  sees  the  spot  increase  ! 

And  lo !  the  ready  youth 

Over  his  shoulder  the  full  quiver  slings. 

And  grrasps  the  slacken'd  bow. 

It  spreads,  and  spreads,  and  now 

Hath  shadow'd  half  the  sun. 

Whose  crescent-pointed  horns 

Now  momently  decrease. 

39. 
The  day  grows  dark ;  the  birds  retire  to  rest ; 

Forth  from  her  shadowy  haunt 

Flies  the  large-headed  screamer  of  the  night. 

Far  off  the  affrighted  African, 

Deeming  his  God  deceased. 

Falls  on  his  knees  in  prayer. 

And  trembles  as  he  sees 

The  fierce  hyena's  eyes 

Glare  in  the  darkness  of  fiat  dreadful  noon. 

40. 

Then  Thalaba  exclaim'd,  »*  Farewell, 

My  father!  my  Oneiza!  "  the  Old  Man 

Felt  his  throat  swell  with  grief. 

**  Where  wilt  thou  go,  ray  child  ? "  he  cried  j 

"  Wilt  thou  not  wait  a  sign 

To  point  thy  destined  way  ? " 

«*  God  will  conduct  me  ! "  said  the  faithful  youth. 

He  said,  and  from  the  tent, 

In  the  depth  of  the  darkness  departed. 

They  heard  his  parting  steps. 
The  quiver  rattling  as  he  pass'd  away. 


jtteetoria  u  a  tUmm  of  a  crystalline  color,  a  Uttlo  darkiik, 
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it  allays  thirst,  and  therefore  is  proper  for  wreetlen  i  makes  a 
woman  agreeable  to  her  husband ;  bestows  bonois,  and  pre- 
serves those  already  acquired ;  it  frees  such  as  are  bewitched  ; 
it  renders  a  man  eloquent,  constant,  agreeable,  and  amiable  ; 
it  helpe  to  regain  a  lost  kingdom,  and  acquire  a  foreign  one. 

Bema,  JVWo,  Crqpewhmu,  are  nasMs  of  the  eaise  stone, 
which  is  extracted  from  a  toad.  There  are  two  species  ;  that 
which  is  the  best  is  rarely  found  ;  the  other  is  black  or  dun 
with  a  cerulean  glow,  having  in  the  middle  the  similitude  of 
an  eye,  and  must  be  token  out  while  the  dead  toad  is  yet 
panting ;  and  these  are  better  than  those  which  are  extracted 
from  it  after  a  long  continuance  in  the  ground.  They  have  a 
wonderful  efficacy  in  poisons.  For  whoever  has  taken  poison, 
let  him  swallow  this ;  which  being  down,  it  rolls  about  the 
bowels,  and  drives  out  every  pobonous  quality  that  is  lodged 
in  the  intestines,  and  then  peases  throttgh  the  flmdament,  and 
is  preserved. 

Csrvio,  or  Corvuuk,  is  a  stone  of  a  reddish  color,  and  ae- 
counted  artificial.  On  the  calends  of  April  boil  the  e^s, 
taken  out  of  a  crow*s  nest,  till  they  are  hard ;  and  being  cold, 
let  them  be  placed  in  the  nest  as  they  were  before.  When 
the  crow  knows  this,  she  flies  a  long  way  to  find  the  stone  ; 
and  having  found  it,  returns  to  the  nest ;  and  the  eggs  being 
touched  with  it,  they  become  fresh  and  prolific.  The  stone 
must  immediately  be  snatched  out  of  the  nest.  Its  virtue  is 
to  increase  riches,  to  bestow  honors,  and  to  foretell  many 
future  events. 

KmoeetuM  is  a  stone  not  wholly  useless,  sinet  it  will  cast 
out  devils. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  III. 

iJosry  ^«m  *4l*  nirfiie.  —  1,  p.  944. 

From  the  Mirror  uf  StoMs  I  extract  a  few  specimens  of  the 
absurd  ideas  once  prevalent  respecting  precious  stones. 

The  Jtnuikyat  drives  away  drunkenness  ;  for,  b?mg  bound  on 
the  navel,  it  restrains  the  vapor  of  the  wine,  and  so  dissolves 
the  ebnetj. 


Couteiotu  ^fpouan,  Ac —  1,  p.  944. 

Giafkr,  the  founder  of  the  Barmecides,  being  obliged  to  fly 
fh>m  Persia,  bis  native  country,  took  refuge  at  Damaacus,  and 
implored  the  itrotecUon  of  the  Caliph  SoUman.  When  he 
was  presented  to  that  Prince,  the  Caliph  suddenly  changed 
color,  and  commanded  him  to  retire,  anspoctiag  that  he  ImmI 
pois<«  about  him.  Soliman  had  discovered  it  by  means  of 
ten  stones  which  he  wore  upon  his  arm.  They  were  fastened 
there  like  a  bracelet,  and  never  fUled  to  strike  one  against  the 
other,  and  make  a  slight  noise  when  any  poison  was  near. 
Upon  inquiry  it  was  found,  that  Oiafar  carried  poison  in  bis 
ring,  fbr  the  purpose  of  self-destruction,  in  ease  he  bad  been 
taken  by  his  enemies. — Marigny, 

These  fbolish  old  superstitions  have  died  away,  and  genu 
are  now  neither  pounded  as  poison,  nor  worn  as  antidotes. 
But  the  old  absurdities  respecting  poisons  have  been  renewed, 
in  our  days,  by  authors  who  have  revived  the  calumnies 
alleged  against  the  Knights-Templar,  aa  if  with  the  hope  of 
exciting  a  more  extensive  persecution. 


Some  hbtnt  the  hoatiU  weapon*s  ed^e,  —  I,  p.  Si44. 

In  the  country  called  Panten,  or  Tathalamasm,  **  there  be 
canes  called  Cassan,  which  overspread  the  earth  like  graaso, 
and  out  of  every  knot  of  them  spring  foorth  certaine  hraache*, 
which  are  continued  upon  the  ground  almost  for  the  spare  of 
a  mile.  In  the  sayd  canos  there  are  found  oertaine  stones, 
one  of  which  stones  whosoever  carryeth  about  with  him, 
cannot  be  Mroanded  with  any  yron ;  and  therefore  tlie  men  of 
that  country  for  the  most  port  carry  such  stones  with  them, 
whithersoever  they  goe.  Many  also  cause  one  of  the  armes  of 
their  children,  while  they  are  young,  to  be  launeed,  putting 
one  of  the  said  stones  into  the  wound,  healing  also,  and  Rlosing 
op  the  said  wound  with  the  powder  of  a  ceruin  fisb,  (the 
name  wherrof  I  do  not  know,)  which  powder  doth  imme- 
diately consolidate  and  cure  the  said  wnond.  And  bjr  the 
vertue  of  these  stones,  the  people  aforesaid  doe  for  ihp  most 
part  triumph  both  on  sea  and  land.  Ifowbeit  there  is  one 
kind  of  stratageme  which  the  enemies  of  this  nation,  knowiof 
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Um  vertue  of  the  tayd  itonei,  doe  pmctiae  a^nst  them : 
KuuiiAly,  Ui«y  pTOTula  tfaemselvei  annoor  of  yroo  or  ftoele 
•guntt  tkfiix  arrowM,  uid  weftpons  alio  poiaoned  with  the 
poyaoo  •f  tteea ;  and  they  carry  io  their  handi  wooden  atakea 
HMWt  ai«arp  and  bard-pointed,  aa  if  they  were  yron :  likewise 
they  ahoot  anowes  without  yron  beadea,  and  m  they  confound 
and  alay  tome  of  their  unarmed  foet,  truating  too  securely 
unto  Ibtb  vertue  of  their  atonea." —  Odoricia  m  JXdUafL 

We  are  oblifod  to  jewellers  Ibr  our  beat  aceoonta  of  the 
EasL  la  TaTemier  there  is  a  passage  curiously  characteristic 
ef  hia  profeaaiuo.  A  European  al  4>elhi  complained  to  him 
that  he  had  polished  and  set  a  large  'diamond  for  Oreng-aebe, 
who  had  never  paid  him  for  his  work.  But  he  did  not  on« 
defataad  his  trade,  saya  Tavemier ;  Sat  if  he  had  been  a  skilAil 
Jeweller,  be  would  hate  known  how  to  take  two  or  three 
pieces  out  of  the  atooe,  and  pay  himself  better  than  the  Mogul 
woold  have  done. 


plaet*  bff  tlu  tAod$ 

or  Ae^  1MM — AetOy  posMssed.  —  4,  p.  S44. 

And  EUsha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the  banda  of 
the  Uoabitee  Inraded  the  land  at  the  coming  tn  of  the  year. 

And  it  came  to  pass  aa  they  were  burying  a  man,  that 
behold  they  spied  a  band  of  men ;  and  they  cast  the  man  into 
the  eepttlelue  of  EUsha :  and  when  the  man  wiw  let  down,  and 
looched  the  bones  of  Elisha,  be  revived  and  stood  up  on  his 

fbeC— 3  fiV»,  xti«*  90, 91. 

**  it  happened  the  dead  corpse  of  a  man  was  east  ashore  at 
Chatham,  and,  being  taken  op,  was  buried  decently  in  the 
chureh-f  ard.  Now  there  was  an  image  or  rood  in  tlie  church, 
called  o«r  I«ady  of  Chatham.  This  Lady,  say  the  Monks, 
weal  the  next  eight  and  roused  op  the  clerk,  telling  him  that 
a  siaful  person  was  buried  near  the  place  where  she  was  wor- 
shiifped,  who  oflhaded  her  eyes  with  his  ghastly  grinning; 
sad  naJeM  be  were  removed,  to  the  great  grief  of  good  people 
sbe  aaet  remove  from  thence,  and  could  work  no  more 
miracles.  Therefore  she  desired  him  to  go  with  her  to  take 
him  ftp,  and  throw  bim  into  the  river  again :  which  being 
teie,  soon  after  tbe  body  floated  again,  and  was  taken  up  and 
buried  in  the  charch-jrard ;  but  from  that  time  all  miracles 
eca^bdf  and  the  place  where  he  was  buried  did  continually 
sink  downwards.  Thia  tale  is  still  remembered  by  some 
aged  pe«pl*,  receiving  it  by  tradition  IVom  tbe  Popish  times 
of  dtrkaees  and  idolatry.*'— wffdsitni6ta  CnrientMs,  Raritiet, 

Whan  Atfaoquerque  wintered  at  the  isle  of  Camaram,  In 
the  R«d  eoa,  a  man  at  arms,  who  died  suddenly,  was  thrown 
ovifboard.  la  the  night  the  watch  felt  several  shocks,  as 
Iheugh  the  ahip  were  striking  on  a  sand-bank.  They  put  out 
thr  boat,  and  found  the  d«!ad  body  dinging  to  the  keel  by  the 
raMtf.  It  was  taken  up  and  buried  on  shore ;  snd  in  the 
BMrataf,  it  was  aeea  lying  on  tbe  grave.  Frey  Francisco 
was  then  eeaaalted.  Be  conjectured,  that  the  deceased  hsd 
died  ond^r  exoommunieation,  and  therefore  absolved  him. 
They  lataned  bim  again,  and  then  he  rested  in  the  grave.  — 
d$MmTot,    Dee.  3.8.3. 


Sf^ni^  ae<  EoHA  rtjm:U  Aim.-- 4,  p.  3i4. 

Matlhcw  of  Weetminster  says,  the  story  of  the  OM 
Wiinaa  of  Berkeley  will  not  appear  incredible,  if  we  read  the 
diaiofiie  of  0t.  Gregory,  in  which  he  relates  how  the  body  of 
a  mMn  bsried  in  the  cbnreb  was  thrown  out  by  the  Devils. 
Charles  Martrl  also,  because  be  had  appropriated  great  part 
of  t^e  tithes  lo  pay  bis  soldten,  was  roost  miserably,  by  the 
wiek^  Spirits,  taken  bodily  oot  of  his  grave. 

Tlk«  Torfca  report,  as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  corpse  of 
Heyvadin  Barfaavoaia  was  found,  four  or  five  times,  oot  of  the 
groand,  iywg  by  his  tepulebre,  aller  be  had  been  there  in- 
haned:  nor  could  they  poasibly  make  htm  lie  quiet  in  his 
ffwVjiSlt  a  Greek  wlxard  counselled  them  to  bury  a  black 
ife^  U^etimr  with  the  body  ;  which  done,  he  lay  still  and 
gnwe  iberm  no  lhrth»r  trouble. — MorgmkU  I&ftarif  rf  Mgitrt. 

fa  snpemslnral  aJTairt,  seals  and  dogs  seem  to  poaess  a 
eadaSire  vifto*.  When  pea«e  was  made,  about  the  year 
1170,  hfttwevB  tbo  Karla  of  Holland  and  Ffamders,  "it  was 
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concluded,  that  Count  Floris  should  send  unto  Count  Philip, 
a  thousand  men,  expert  in  making  of  ditches,  to  stop  the  hole 
which  had  beeoe  made  neere  unto  Dam,  or  the  81ace, 
whereby  the  countrey  was  drowned  round  about  at  everie 
high  sea ;  the  which  the  Flemings  could  by  no  means  fill  up, 
neither  with  wood,  nor  any  other  mattor,  for  that  all  sunke  as 
in  a  gulfe  without  any  bottome ;  whereby,  in  succession  of 
time,  Bruges,  and  all  that  jurbdiction,  had  been  in  duonger  to 
have  bin  lost  by  inundation,  and  to  become  all  sea,  if  it  were 
not  speedily  repaired.  Count  Floris  having  taken  possession 
of  the  isle  of  Walcharen,  returned  into  Holland,  from  whence 
bee  sent  tbe  best  workmen  he  could  find  in  all  his  countries 
into  Flanders,  to  make  dikes  and  causeies,  and  to  stop  the 
hole  neere  unto  this  Dam,  or  Since,  and  to  recover  the 
drowned  land.  These  diggers  being  come  to  the  place,  they 
found  at  tlie  entrie  of  this  bottomless  hole,  a  Sea-dog,  the 
which  for  six  dayes  together,  did  nothing  but  crie  out  and 
howle  very  fearfully.  They,  not  knowing  what  it  might 
signifie,  having  consulted  of  this  accident,  they  resolved  to 
cast  this  dog  into  the  hole.  There  was  a  mad-headed  Hol> 
huider  among  the  rest,  who  going  into  the  bottome  of  the 
dike,  tooke  the  dogge  by  the  taile,  and  cast  him  into  the 
roiddest  of  the  gulfe  j  then  speedily  they  cast  earth  and  torfe 
into  it,  so  as  tliey  found  a  bottome,  and  by  little  and  little 
fiUed  it  up.  And  for  that  many  workmen  came  to  the  ie« 
pairing  of  this  dike,  who,  for  that  they  would  not  be  far  from 
their  worke,  coucht  in  Cabines,  which  seemed  to  be  a  pretie 
towne.  Count  Philip  gave  unto  all  these  Hollanders,  Zee- 
landers,  and  others,  that  would  inhabit  there,  as  much  land 
as  they  could  recover  from  Dam  to  Ardenbourg,  for  them  and 
their  successors,  forever,  with  many  other  immunities  and 
freedoms.  By  reason  whereof  many  planted  themselves 
there,  and  in  succession  of  time,  made  a  good  towne  there, 
the  which  by  reason  of  this  dog,  which  they  cast  into  the 
hole,  they  named  Hondttdam,  that  is  to  say,  a  dog*t  sjaee ; 
Dam  in  Flemiih  signifying  a  sluce,  and  HonA  dog;  and 
therefore  at  this  day,  the  said  towne  (which  is  simply  called 
Dam)  carrieth  a  dog  in  their  armes  and  blason."  —  Oriaie- 
sUnu**  J9!s(eris  qf  Uu  AMAertonds,  1606. 


T%0  FuUnrt  hown  yemfer,  &c.  —  4,  p.  944. 

The  Vulture  is  very  serviceable  in  Arabia,  clearing  the 
earth  of  all  carcasses,  which  corrupt  very  rapidly  in  hot 
countries.  He  also  destroys  the  field  mice,  which  multiply 
so  prodigiously  in  some  provinces,  that,  were  it  not  for  this 
assistance,  the  peasant  might  cease  from  the  culture  of  the 
fields  as  absolutely  vain.  Their  {lerformance  of  these  im- 
portant services  induced  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  pay  those 
birds  divine  honon,  and  even  at  present  it  is  bekl  unlawful 
to  kill  them  in  all  the  countries  which  they  frequent.— 
JTubuhr, 


m»  iag  heriia  Um,  ftc  — 17,p.  945. 

The  Bedouins,  who  at  all  points,  are  less  superstitious  than 
the  Turks,  have  a  breed  of  very  tall  greyhounds,  which  like- 
wise mount  guard  around  their  tents ;  but  they  take  great 
care  of  these  useful  servants,  and  have  such  an  affection  for 
them,  tliat  to  kill  the  dog  of  a  Bedouin  would  be  to  endanger 
your  own  life.  —  Soaatm'. 


Or  esatesOe  IhtAsr  ^f  the  Aonu.  — 18,  p.  945. 

Tbe  Arabs  call  the  West  and  South-West  winds,  which 
prevail  from  November  to  February,  the  fathn-M  qf  the  roias. 
—  Fbhwy. 

Eatwinet  Os  sCrengr  fdm-JB^u,  &e.  — 18,  p.  846. 

Of  the  Palm  leaves  they  make  mattresses,  baskets,  and 
brooms ;  and  of  the  branches,  all  sorts  of  cage- work,  square 
bitskets  for  packing,  that  serve  for  many  uses  instead  of  boxes ; 
and  the  ends  of  the  booglis  that  grow  next  to  the  trunk  being 
beaten  like  flax,  the  fibres  separate,  and  being  tied  together  at 
the  narrow  end,  they  aerve  for  brooms.  —  Pococke. 
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Shapes  the  gretn  haMktt^  &e.  —  IS,  p.  946. 

The  Donm,  or  wild  palm-tree,  grow«  in  abundance,  from 
which  these  people,  when  neceuity  rendcri  them  indaitrioui, 
find  great  advantage.  The  thepherdi,  multf-driveri,  camel- 
driYen,  and  travellers,  gather  the  leaves,  of  which  they  make 
mats,  fringes,  baskets,  hats,  tkecarisj  or  large  wallets  to  carry 
corn,  twine,  ropes,  girths,  and  covers  for  their  pack-aaddles. 
Thh  plant,  witJi  which  also  they  heat  their  ovens,  produces  a 
mild  and  resinous  fruit,  that  ripens  in  September  and  October. 
It  is  in  form  like  the  ruisin,  contains  a  kernel,  and  is  astringent, 
and  very  proper  to  temper  and  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
watery  and  laxative  fruits,  of  which  these  people  in  summer 
make  an  immoderate  use.  That  Power  which  is  ever  provi- 
dent to  all,  has  spread  this  wild  plant  over  their  deserts  to 
supply  an  infinity  of  wants  that  would  otherwise  heavily 
burden  a  people  so  poor.  —  Ckemar, 


Or  Ungerg  U  a  venal  hroolu  —90,  p.  946. 

We  passed  two  of  those  valleys  so  common  in  Arabia,  wliich, 
when  heavy  rains  fall,  are  filled  with  water,  and  are  then 
called  w«<<i,  or  rivers,  although  perfectly  dry  at  other  times  of 
the  year.  —  We  now  drew  nearer  to  tiie  river,  of  which  « 
branch  was  dry,  and  having  its  channel  filled  with  reeds 
growing  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  served  as  a  line  of  road,  which 
was  agreeably  shaded  by  the  reeds.  —  Ifiebvkr. 

My  brethren  have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away. 

Which  are  blackish  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the 
snow  is  hid : 

What  time  they  wax  warm  they  vanish ;  when  it  is  hot, 
they  are  consomed  out  of  their  place. 

The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside  ;  they  go  to  nothing, 
and  perish. — Job  vi.  15. 


JfcT  rkkf  %or  peer,  wob  JIfiMtJk.  — 91,  p.  946. 

The  simplicity,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  the  poverty,  of 
the  lower  class  of  the  Bedouins,  is  proportttmate  to  that  of 
their  chiefs.  —  All  the  wealth  of  a  family  consists  of  movables, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  pretty  exact  inventory :  —  A  few 
male  and  female  camels,  some  goats  and  poultry,  a  mare  and 
her  bridle  and  saddle,  a  tent,  a  lance  sixteen  feet  long,  a 
crooked  sabre,  a  rusty  musket,  with  a  flint  or  matchlock  ;  a 
pipe,  a  portable  mill,  a  pot  for  cooking,  a  leathern  bucket,  a 
small  coffee-roaster ;  a  mat,  some  clothes,  a  mantle  of  black 
woollen,  and  a  few  glass  or  silver  rings,  which  the  women 
wear  upon  their  legs  and  arms ;  if  none  of  these  are  wanting, 
their  furniture  is  complete.  But  what  the  poor  man  stands 
most  in  need  of,  and  what  he  takes  most  pleasure  in,  is  his 
mare }  for  this  animal  is  his  principal  support.  With  his 
mare  the  Bedouin  makes  his  excursions  against  hostile  tribes, 
or  seeks  plunder  in  the  country,  and  on  the  highways.  The 
mare  is  preferred  to  the  horse,  because  she  does  not  neigh,  is 
more  docile,  and  yields  milk,  which,  on  occasion,  satisfies  tlie 
thirst  and  even  the  hunger  of  her  master.  —  Folnnf. 

The  Sheik,  says  Volney,  with  whom  I  resided  in  the 
country  of  Gaza,  about  the  end  of  1784,  passed  for  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  those  districts ;  yet  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  his  expenditure  was  greater  than  that  of  an  opulent 
farmer.  His  personal  effects,  consisting  in  a  few  pelisses, 
carpets,  arms,  horses,  and  camels,  could  not  be  estimated  at 
more  than  fifty  thousand  livres,  (a  little  above  two  thousand 
pounds  'f)  and  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  calculation, 
four  mares  of  the  breed  of  racers  are  valued  at  six  thousand 
livres,  (two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,)  and  each  camel  at  ten 
pounds  sterling.  We  must  not  therefore,  when  we  speak  of 
the  Bedouins,  affix  to  the  words  Prince  and  Lord  the  ideas 
they  usually  convey ;  we  should  come  nearer  the  truth,  by 
comparing  them  to  substantial  farmers,  in  mountainous  coun- 
tries, whose  simplicity  they  resemble  in  their  dress,  as  well  as 
in  their  domestic  life  and  manners.  A  Sheik,  who  has  the 
command  of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle  and 
bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  his  barley  and  chopped  straw. 
In  his  tent,  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the  dough,  and 


superintends  the  droseing  of  the  victuals.  His  daughters  and 
kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with  pitchers  on  their  heads, 
and  veils  over  their  faces,  to  draw  water  from  the  fountain. 
These  manners  agree  precisely  with  the  descriptions  in  Homer, 
and  the  history  of  Abraham,  in  Genesis.  But  it  must  be 
owned,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  idea  of  then  without 
having  ourselves  been  eye-witnesses.  —  Folnef, 


JVe  hoarded  geld  diofoUUd  kit  drsmia. — 91,  p.  946. 

Thus  confined  to  the  moat  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  the 
Arabs  have  ss  little  industry  as  their  wants  are  few ;  all  tlivir 
arts  consist  in  weaving  their  clumsy  tents,  and  in  making  mats 
and  butter.  Their  whole  commerce  only  extends  to  the 
exchanging  camels,  kids,  stallions,  and  milk,  fur  arms,  clothing, 
a  little  rice  or  com,  and  menqr,  wkkk  lA<<y  Jr«ry.—  Foluef. 


Ami  he  had  eeen  his  rebe 

Orew  M  0»nia*»  loom,  —91,  p.  946. 

The  chief  mannfifUTture  among  the  Arabs  is  the  makmg  of 
JSTyJees,  as  they  call  woollen  blankets,  and  webe  of  goat's  hair 
for  their  tents.  The  women  alone  are  employed  in  this  work, 
as  Andromache  and  Penelope  were  of  old  j  who  moke  do  use 
of  a  shuttle,  hut  conduct  every  thread  of  the  woof  with  their 
fiogeia.  —  8kaw, 

Or  at  the  hand-mOl  lohen  «A«  InMtc— 91,  p.  916. 

If  mine  heart  have  beendeeeived  by  a  woman,  or  if  1  have 
laid  wait  at  my  neighbor's  door, 
Then  let  my  wife  grind  unto  another. — Jeb  xxxi.  9, 10. 


IfiCk  ter«,  ««(  orss,  dtc. — 91,  p.  SM6. 

I  was  much  amused  by  observing  the  dexterity  of  the  Arab 
women  in  baking  their  bread.  They  have  a  small  place  built 
with  clay,  between  two  and  three  feet  high,  having  a  bole  at 
the  bottom,  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  out  the  ashes, 
something  similar  to  that  of  a  lime-kiln.  The  oven  (which  I 
think  is  the  most  proper  name  for  this  place)  is  usually  about 
fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  gradually  grows  wider  to 
the  bottom.  It  is  heated  with  wood,  and  when  sofficicntly 
hot,  and  perfectly  clear  from  smoke,  having  nothing  bat  clear 
embers  at  bottom,  (which  continue  to  reflect  great  heat,)  ihey 
prepare  the  dough  in  a  large  bowl,  and  mould  the  cakes,  to  the 
desired  sixe,  on  a  board  or  stone  placed  near  the  oven.  After 
they  have  kneaded  the  cake  to  a  proper  consistence,  they  pat 
it  a  little,  then  toes  it  about  Mrith  great  dexterity  in  one  haiid, 
till  it  is  as  thin  as  they  choose  to  make  it.  They  then  wet 
one  side  of  it  with  water,  at  the  same  time  wotting  the  hand 
and  arm,  with  which  they  put  it  into  the  oven.  The  wet  side 
of  the  cake  adheres  fast  to  the  side  of  the  ovon  till  it  is 
sufficiently  baked,  when.  If  not  }iaid  sufficient  attention  to,  it 
would  fall  down  among  the  embers.  If  they  were  not  ex- 
ceedingly quick  at  this  work,  the  heat  of  the  oven  would  burn 
the  skin  from  off  their  hands  and  arms;  but  with  eueh 
amaxing  dexterity  do  they  perform  it,  that  one  woman  will 
continue  keeping  throe  or  four  cakes  at  a  time  in  the  oven  till 
she  has  done  baking.  This  mode,  let  me  add,  does  not  require 
half  the  fuel  that  is  mode  use  of  in  Europe.  — Jaekeen, 


7\e  TkmariadeheaiJueita  yemgfruU,  yet  jpreni. — 99,  p.  946. 

Tamarinds  grow  on  great  trees,  full  of  branches,  whereof 
the  leaves  are  not  bigger  tlian,  nor  unlike  to,  the  leaves  of  pirn* 
pemel,  only  something  longer.  The  flower  at  first  is  like 
the  pf aches,  but  at  last  turns  white,  and  pats  forth  its  fruit  at 
the  end  of  certain  strings ;  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  act,  the  leaves 
close  up  the  fhiit,  to  preserve  it  from  the  dew,  and  open  oa 
soon  as  that  luminary  appears  again.  The  fruit  at  first  i« 
green,  but  ripening  it  becomes  of  a  dark-gray,  drawing  towards 
a  red,  enclMed  in  husks,  brown  or  tawny,  of  taste  a  little 
bitter,  like  our  prunelloes.  The  tree  t«  as  big  as  a  woloot 
tree,  fktll  of  leaves,  bearing  iu  fruit,  at  the  branches,  like  the 
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ihaath  of  a  knife,  but  not  to  Btraight,  rather  bent  like  a  bow. 
—  JVi 


InHmtB  the  holy  Bock,  —  S3,  p.  946. 

I  baw  often,  »ayi  Niebohr,  beard  the  Sheiks  siDg  panagoi 
from  the  Koran.  They  never  etrain  the  voice  by  attempting 
to  raiae  it  too  high  ;  and  this  natural  mosic  pleased  me  very 
much* 

Tbe  ain  of  the  Orientals  are  all  grave  and  simple.  They 
cbooee  their  singers  to  sing  so  distinctly,  that  every  word  may 
bo  eomptebeoded.  Wlien  several  instruments  are  played  at 
OMO,  aad  accompanied  by  the  voice,  you  hear  them  all  render 
the  eaoie  melody,  unless  some  one  mingles  a  running  base, 
either  stogiag  or  playing,  always  in  the  same  key.  If  this 
mttsk  is  not  gremlly  to  our  taste,  ours  is  as  little  to  the  taste  of 
the  Orientalfl.  —  jrakuhr. 


As  mmrhU  mUs,  4te.~S3,  p.  946. 

TIm  Moaquea,  which  they  pronounce  Mesg-jid,  are  built 
•SBCtly  in  tbe  fashion  of  onr  churches,  where,  instead  of  such 
ioats  and  beoehes  as  we  make  use  of,  they  only  strew  the  floor 
with  mats,  upon  which  they  perform  the  several  sittings  and 
IMoatratioofl  that  are  enjoined  in  their  religion.  Near  the 
middle,  particularly  of  the  principal  Mosque  of  each  city,  there 
la  a  lafge  palpit  erected,  which  is  balnstruded  round,  with 
about  half-a-doaen  steps  leading  up  to  it.  Upon  these  (for  I 
am  told  oooe  are  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit)  the  Mufty, 
«r  oiw  of  tbe  ImHuns,  plaeeth  himself  every  Friday,  the  day 
of  the  coagregatioQ,  as  they  call  it,  and  from  thence  either 
expkiaotb  souio  part  or  other  of  the  Koran,  or  ebe  esdiortctb 
the  people  to  piety  and  good  worko.  That  end  of  these 
Hoopoes,  which  regards  Mecca,  whither  they  direct  them- 
selves tbroogfooot  the  whole  course  of  their  devotions,  is  called 
the  KibUh,  IB  which  there  is  commonly  a  niche,  representing, 
as  a  judicious  writer  conjectures,  the  presence,  and  at  the  same 
tine  the  iavisibility  of  tbe  Deity.  There  is  usually  a  square 
tower  erected  at  tbe  other  end,  with  a  flag-staff  upon  the  top 
ofiu  Hither  th<)  crier  ascends  at  the  appointed  times,  and, 
displayinf  a  small  flag,  advertiseth  the  people,  with  a  loud 
voice  fion  each  side  of  the  battlements,  of  the  hour  of 
piayer.  These  places  of  the  Mahometan  worship,  together 
with  tbe  Mofty,  Im-ams,  and  other  persons  belonging  to 
them,  are  maintained  out  of  certain  revenues  arising  from  the 
tenia  of  lands  and  bouses,  either  left  by  will  or  set  apart  by 
the  poblir  for  that  use.—  Skew. 

All  the  Mosques  ar«  built  nearly  in  the  same  style.  They 
aw  of  an  oblong  square  form,  and  covered  in  tlie  middle  witli 
a  Isifc  dome,  on  tbe  top  of  which  is  fixed  a  gilt  crescent.  In 
Crmt  there  is  a  handsome  portico  eoverifd  with  several  small 
eapolaa,  and  niis4>d  one  step  above  the  pavement  of  the  court. 
Ttae  Turks  souwtimes,  in  the  hot  season,  perform  their  de- 
vutjotts  there ;  ami  between  tbe  columns,  upon  cross  iron 
bars,  are  soipeodcd  a  number  of  lamps,  for  illuminations  on 
the  ThQisday  nights,  and  on  all  festivals.  The  entrance 
into  tho  Mosque  is  by  one  lorge  door.  All  these  edifices  are 
•olidly  boih  of  freestone,  and  in  several  the  domes  are  covered 
with  lead.  The  minarets  stand  on  one  side,  adjoining  to  the 
body  of  the  Mueqne.  They  are  sometimes  iquare,  but  more 
eoamooly  roaitd  and  Uper.  The  gallery  for  the  mteten,  or 
cnies,  projecting  a  liule  from  the  column  near  the  top,  has 
sume  resemblaneo  to  a  rode  capital ;  and  from  this  the  spire, 
ttprring  more  in  prroportioo  than  before,  soon  terminates  in  a 
poini  downed  with  a  crescent.  —  R**»«Wa  JiUfpo, 


Tht  8Ur»  rfNmvn  tknrpoml  ijfpraysr.— 22,  p.  946. 

Tbe  KoahA  is  the  point  of  direction,  and  the  centre  of  union 
for  the  prayeiv  of  the  whole  human  race,  as  the  BoYth-roimour^ 
is  for  choee  of  all  the  celestial  beings }  the  Knrsyf  for  those 


I    J 


vhkh  iBSsns  lbs  iMww  of  pcofporiiy  snd  felkitjr,  It 
KmW  af  Mmm  ;  whikk,  aeconllag  to  trodUlon,  was  i«k«n  op 
bf  dv  ^fHs  «t  itie  dskigs,  wbere  U  «m  placed  pvrpctKlka* 
tto  pfsam*  mutttmif. 
,  ofcft*  dpMm  «  sasi,  to  Hn  tAghth  flrasuDtat. 


of  the  four  Areh-angels,  and  the  Arsch  *  for  those  of  the 
cherubims  and  seraphyns  who  guard  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty. The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  who  enjoy  the  hnppiness 
of  contemplating  the  Koab^,  are  obliged,  when  they  pray,  to 
fix  their  eyes  upon  the  sanctuary ;  but  they  who  are  at  a 
distance  from  this  valuable  privilege,  ore  required  only,  during 
prayer,  to  direct  Cheir  attention  towards  that  hnllowed  edifice. 
Tbe  believer  who  is  ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  Keahft  must 
use  every  endeavor  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and  after  ho 
has  shown  great  solicitude,  whatever  be  his  success,  his 
prayer  is  valid*  —  D'Oksson. 


Rett  mtlupiUari^tke  TenL^QS,  p.  346. 

The  Bedoweens  live  in  tents,  called  Hymasj  from  the  shade 
they  afford  the  inhabitants,  and  Beet  el  SAur,  Houses  of  Hair, 
from  the  matter  they  are  made  of.  They  are  the  same  witli 
what  the  antients  called  Mapalia,  which  being  then,  as  they 
are  to  this  day,  secured  from  the  beat  and  inclemency  of  tho 
weather,  by  a  covering  only  of  such  hair-cloth  as  our  co<'iI 
sacks  are  made  of,  might  very  juatly  be  duscribed  by  Virgil 
to  have  thin  roofs.  When  we  find  any  number  of  them 
together,  (ond  I  have  seen  from  three  to  three  hundred,}  then 
they  are  usually  placed  in  a  circle,  and  constitute  a  Dou-war. 
The  fiishion  of  each  tent  is  the  same,  being  of  an  oblong 
figure,  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down, 
as  Sallust  hsth  long  ago  described  them.  However,  thoy 
differ  in  bigness,  according  to  the  number  of  people  who  live 
in  them ;  and  are  accordingly  supported,  some  with  one 
pillar,  others  with  two  or  three ;  whilst  a  curtain  or  carpet 
placed,  upon  occasion,  at  each  of  these  divisions,  separateth 
the  whole  into  so  many  apartments.  The  pillar,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  is  a  straight  pole,  8  or  10  feel  high,  and  3 
or  4  inches  in  thickness,  serving  not  only  to  support  the  tent, 
but  being  full  of  hooks  fixed  theie  for  the  purpose,  the  Arabs 
hang  upon  it  their  clothes,  baskets,  saddles,  and  accoutre- 
ments of  war.  Holofornes,  as  we  read  in  Judith,  xiii.  6, 
made  the  like  use  of  the  pillar  of  his  tent,  by  hanging  his 
fauchion  upon  it :  it  is  there  called  the  piUar  e/  tMe  hedy  from 
the  custfHn,  perhaps,  that  hath  alwaya  prevailed,  of  having  the 
upper  end  of  the  carpet,  mattrass,  or  whatever  else  they  lie 
upon,  turned  from  tho  skirts  of  the  tent  that  way.  But  the 
Kcovfuireiov,  Canopy,  as  we  render  it,  (ver.  9,)  should,  I 
presume,  be  rather  called  the  gnat  or  muskeeta  net,  which  is 
a  elate  curtain  of  gauze  or  fine  linen,  used  all  over  the  Le- 
vant, by  people  of  better  fiuhion,  to  keep  out  the  fliea.  Tbe 
Arabs  have  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  who,  in  taking  their  rest, 
lie  horizontally  upon  the  ground,  without  bed,  mattrass,  or 
pillow,  wrapping  themselves  up  only  in  their  //y&rs,  and 
lying,  as  they  find  room,  upon  a  mat  or  carpet,  in  the  middle 
or  corner  of  the  tent.  Those  who  are  married,  have  each  of 
them  a  corner  of  the  tent,  cantoned  off  with  a  curtain.— 

SklOB, 

The  tents  of  the  Moors  are  somewhat  of  a  conic  form,  are 
seldom  more  than  8  or  10  fent  high  in  the  centre,  and  from 
90  to  SS  in  length.  Like  those  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 
their  figure  is  that  of  a  ship  overset,  the  keel  of  which  is 
only  seen.  These  tents  are  made  of  twine,  composed  of 
goat's  hair,  camel's  wool,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm, 
so  that  they  keep  out  water ;  but,  being  black,  they  produce 
a  disagreeable  effect  at  a  distant  view.  —  Oumier, 


Knitting  Ugkt  palm4tave$  for  kir  broUker**  ftrow. — 93,  p.  94G. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Imam,  the  men  of  all  ranks  shave  their 
hoods.  In  some  other  countries  of  Yemen,  all  the  Arabs, 
even  the  Bheiks  themselves,  let  their  hair  grow,  and  wear 
neither  bonnet  nor  SoscA,  but  a  handkerchief  instead,  in 
which  they  tie  their  hair  behind.  Some  let  it  fall  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  bind  a  small  cord  round  their  heads  initcod 
of  a  turban.  Tbe  Bedouins,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Hedsjas 
and  of  Yemen,  wear  a  bonnet  of  palm-leaves,  neatly  platted. 


*  Inch  to  the  throne  of  the  Almlfhty,  which'  b  thought  to  be  piaeed 
OD  the  nlatb,  which  ia  the  hifhcst  of  the  flrouinenu. 
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of  tke  B«dow««w  imrely  eo—irta  of 
o«o  itrmia,  wrifoMo  to  tkeit  boowly  nwtraaoato,  aad  to  tboir 
Bvotttioa.  Tho  Anbthbmk,  m  ibej  nil  tho  blaiider 
(,  k  m  tM  ktfhut  vofoe,  aad  doobdcw  of  fTMl 
aatiqoity;  •■  k  oko  the  Gaoajtk,  wUeh  ■  only  •  coeroo 
R«d,  opf  at  eack  cad,  boviaf  tlhe  nife  of  it  bored,  vhb  three 
at  man  holw,  oecotdif  to  Iho  obility  of  the  pciooo  who  k  to 
lo«eh  it ;  thoofh  tho 

avo.    Tet 
r,  Ihej  obierre 
tut  ia  their  hktoricaJ 
|H«lades  aad 
a 


of  their  tiBcs  laiely  or  aorer 

,  erca  ia  thk  mnpjicityof 

of  owthod  aad  eefwiy ; 

eopecially,  they  have  their 

■laasa  bciaff  iatiodacod  with 

tho  Anhebhah,  while  tho  Mftatioa  itself  k 

with  the  eoAest  toocbee  they  are  able  to  Bake, 

tho  GaMph.    Tho  Torr,  ■aotbrr  of  their  iartiiiTBta,  k 

liko  a  Sivc,  i r«Tirc  (as  bidoto  deooibeth  the  Tym- 

i)  of  a  thia  rim,  or  hoop  of  wood,  with  a  ikia  of  pareh- 
•Iretchcd  orer  the  top  of  it.  Thk  aerres  far  the  basa  io 
all  their  eoaeetts,  which  they  accordiafij  tooch  Tery  aitfally 
with  their  ttagen,  aad  the  kaucklre  or  paha*  of  their  baad^ 
aa  the  time  aad  aMasare  feqaire,  oraa  ibrce  aad  eoftaem  are  to 
be  roawnanicated  to  tho  aevefm]  paiu  of  the  peffarmaace. 
The  Tarr  k  aadoabledly  tho  Tyaipaaam  of  the  Aatkou, 
which  appeals  aa  weU  from  the  feoeral  aae  of  it  all  orrr 
Barbery,  Egypt,  aad  tho  Lnraat,  aa  from  the  awthod  of 
playiaf  opoo  it,  aad  tho  fifore  of  the  iaatiiuueat  itaelf,  heimg 
exactly  of  the  same  faahioa  with  what  we  fiad  in  the  baoik  of 
Cybelo  aad  the  Baecbaaak  aaaoaf  tho  Boaao  EelioToa  aad 
Btataea  of  the  AotieoU.  — >  Slow. 

Tho  Arabs  have  tho  Caafl«*a,or  caae,  whkh  k  ooly  a  piece 
of  large  caae  or  reed,  with  stopa  or  holes,  liko  a  Ante,  axid 
•omewbat  loafer,  which  they  adorn  with  toaaek  of  black  ailk, 
aod  play  opoQ  Uko  tho  Genaao  into.  —  Morgmm'*  Hut.  ^ 
JUgura. 

The  yoaof  fellows,  ia  several  lowaa,  pky  prettily  eaoogfa 
on  pipes  made,  and  soandim  very  moch  like  oar  flagelet,  of 
tho  thigb-booea  of  cranes,  storks,  or  snch  large  fewl.  —  A. 

How  groat  soever  may  hare  been  the  lepatation  the  Libyans 
onee  had  of  being  frmoos  mosicians,  aad  of  baring  ioTented 
the  pipe  or  Ante,  called  by  Greek  aothon  Jiiyp«p*ar&w,  I 
fency  few  of  them  woiUd  be  now  nnch  liked  at  oar  Opera. 
As  for  thk  liMcca,  Hate  or  pipe,  it  k  certainly  lost,  except  it 
be  the  /oftet  somewhat  like  the  hauthois,  called  zanu,  in 
Tarktib,  a  martial  instrument.  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  De  (tftiaraai  rpsete,  says  Bipfopkarhtf  pum  faidna 
tibfu  SeentU§  iaraMrnaC ;  and  again,  ahowiog  tho  ate  and 
quality  thereof,  ktx  verd  tiprnd  eyerma  faaiM  atenter,  tjuaqtu 
WMfcria  deesrticaCa  laams  «(,  cor  eaiai  I^fai  sxAnsctaai  mc$tr 
tiMnmam  iat  Btmmm,  The  sound  of  the  /ofla  agrees  well  with 
thk  dpsrription,  though  not  the  make.  Sereral  poets  mention 
ihi*  tiMfsa  Libyeut  and  ArMtma ;  and  Atbeueus  quotes  Durk, 
and  sayi,  libjftaM  tibia  Poetm  apptUantf  ut  mquU  Dmru,  libra 
tmtnda  4»  reftas  gutig  AgathocU*^  faed  ScirilM,  priai««,  at 
anduni^  Ubieinmm  ortk  iapsiifer,  i  geida  Mimadmm  Libfeanm 
futriif  yrimtupu  tibia  Canalutm  AyoMsnon  caaCsr.  —  A. 


Of  (<A«  sinraf  (As /sork  ^TPsciy.  ~  94,  p.  946. 

r^rsv  "  putrhcrrlml  usi  tranilatione,  pro  veraiisfaeere  dicont 
margaritaa  nrHnt  /  qiM«maiimodum  in  illo  Ferdusii  verticnlo 
*  Hl^Mtm  taiami  aaumin*  a4amanimo  margaritaa  next,  ia  sciea* 
H*  fMf  ptnttua  ma  immarti*  "  —  Patatoa  Aaiatiem  Camtmen- 

Tills  It  H  fliMirlls  Orlmiial  flfiirs.  '*  After  a  little  time, 
ItfMtif  lil«  hoail  ttttm  lit*  rnljar  of  rnflprtion,  he  removed  the 
tntiimnn  nfifli^nrfi  rriirn  iliii  Irnaiiire  ofHpcoch,  nnd  scattered 
pititia  ftill  nf  liriltlniil  gunii  and  prinrfly  pflarh  before  the 
rompAnr  In  liU  tttlilli  tiiciiing  itttlivflrlii«."~  AiAor  Danuak. 

Affsln,  In  llto  sainn  Mntik  **  bn  began  to  weigh  his  stored 
p«>nrl«  iti  IttH  mcnIhi  iif  tli«llvMrjr,'* 

Ahii  Tntinm,  whii  wat  a  rnlnbrNlml  port  hlmaeir,  used  to 
«i)V,  Ihm  "  Hmh  ■•MilltM«iiM,ilt*ltvariMl  In  prose,  wi^re  liko  goms 
DraHornil  n\  ramliiMi  t  IhH  Ihal  whnn  llnty  wors  ronflnnd  in  a 
pr>'>Hral  mHitaiitK,  lltHV  ftitNMililtMl  brannlKls  ami  strings  of 
p<>nH«.**  -  Mh-  I¥.  ./snM|  b^aMff  aa  iht  l*a$tru  ^f  Us  Eaaitm 


In  Mr.  Carlyk*B 
of  hk 


from  the  Aiafak,  a  Poet  says 


They  are  a  raw  of  Pearls,  and  I 
The  silken  thread  on  which  they  lie 


,  aad  rreotlect  not  the  AnthOT's  naase. 
what  reaaarfcahk,  that  the  saute  metapbor  k  among 
the  qaaintaeosea  of  Fuller.  ■*  Beoovoknee  is  the  silken  thread, 
should  r«i  through  tho  pearl  chain  of  oar  virtues.** — 


Ii  loems  the  Arabs  are  still  great  rhymers,  and  their  versea 
are  aanstimrs  rewarded  j  bot  \  should  not  venture  to  say, 
that  there  are  great  Poets  among  them.  Yet  I  was  assured  in 
Yemen  that  it  k  not  nneommoo  to  find  them  among  the 
wandering  Arabs  ia  the  coontry  of  Dsj&f.  It  k  some  few 
yvnrs  since  a  Sheik  of  these  Arabs  was  in  prison  at  Sana : 
seeing  by  chance  a  bird  ofton  a  roof  opposite  to  him,  he  rec- 
ollected that  the  devoat  M ahoouaedans  beUeve  they  perferm 
aa  action  agreeable  to  God  in  giving  liberty  to  a  bird  encaged. 
Ho  thoo^t  thervface  he  had  as  much  right  to  liberty  as  a 
bud,  aod  wade  a  poem  apon  the  subject,  which  was  first 
karat  by  hk  guards,  aad  then  became  so  popular,  that  at  last 
it  reached  the  Imam.  Ho  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  ho 
liberated  the  Sheik,  whoai  he  had  anested  far  hk  rabberiaa.— 


jff  ^f  ^bas  and  »ss^— 94,  p.  MO. 

They  are  faad  of  singing  with  a  farced  voice  in  the  high 
•ad  oae  must  have  lungs  like  theirs  to  support  the  effort 
far  a  quarter  of  aa  hoar.  Their  airs,  in  point  of  character 
and  execotioa,  resembk  nothing  we  have  heard  ia  Europe, 
except  the  Srguidilks  of  the  Spaniard!.  They  have  divisioas 
Bwrs  kbored  even  than  those  of  the  Italians,  and  cadrnoea 
aad  inflections  of  tone  impossible  to  be  imitated  by  European 
throats.  Their  performance  k  accompanied  with  sighs  and 
gestures,  which  paint  the  passions  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  we  should  venture  to  allow.  They  may  be  said  to  excel 
most  ia  the  melancholy  strain.  To  behold  aa  Arab  with  hk 
head  inclined,  hk  hand  applied  to  hk  ear,  his  eyebrows  knit, 
his  eyes  languishing ;  to  hear  hk  plaintive  tones,  hk  kngth- 
ened  notes,  hk  sighs  and  sobs,  it  k  aloMist  impossibk  to  reflrain 
from  tears,  which,  as  their  expreooioa  is,  are  far  fium  bitter: 
and  indeed  they  must  certainly  find  a  pleasure  in  shedding 
thom,  since,  among  all  their  songs,  they  constantly  prefer  that 
which  excites  them  most,  as,  among  all  aeeomplishmonls, 
singing  k  that  they  most  admire. —  Vatatf, 

All  their  literature  ooosists  in  reciting  tales  and  histories  in 
the  manner  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  They 
have  a  peculiar  passion  for  such  stories ;  and  employ  io  them 
almost  all  their  lekure,  of  which  they  bare  a  great  deal.  In 
the  evening  they  seat  themselves  on  the  ground  at  the  door  of 
their  tenta,  or  under  cover  if  it  be  cold,  aod  there,  ranged  in  a 
cirek  round  a  littk  fire  of  dung,  their  pipes  in  tlieir  mouths, 
and  their  legs  crossed,  they  sit  awhile  in  silent  meditation, 
till,  on  a  sudden,  one  of  them  breaks  forth  with,  Oice  apea  a 
tiair,  —  aad  continues  to  recite  the  adventures  of  some  young 
Shaik  and  female  Bedouin :  be  relates  in  what  manner  the 
youth  first  got  a  secret  glimpse  of  his  mistress,  and  how  be 
became  desperately  enamored  of  ber ;  be  minutely  describes 
the  lovely  fiur,  eitok  her  black  eyes,  as  large  and  soA  as  those 
of  the  gaxelle  ;  her  languid  and  impassiooed  looks  ;  her  arelied 
eyebrows,  resembling  two  bows  of  ebony  j  her  waist,  straight 
and  supple  as  a  lance  ;  he  forgets  not  her  steps,  light  as  those 
of  the  ifauagJUUfff  nor  her  eyel^^hea  bkckeood  with  ksA/,  nor 
her  lips  painted  blue,  nor  her  oaik  tinged  with  the  golden- 
coh>red  keana,  nor  her  breasts,  resembling  two  pomegranates, 
nor  her  words,  sweet  as  Iwney.  He  recounts  the  sufTerinc* 
of  the  young  lover,  se  waMad  mtk  daaira  aad  paasten,  thai  kit 
body  ne  laager  yietda  aof  akadom.  At  length,  afler  detailing 
his  various  attempts  to  see  hk  mistress,  the  obstacles  on  the 
part  of  tbe  parents,  the  invasions  of  the  enemy,  the  eaptivily 
of  the  two  lovers,  &c.,  be  terminates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience,  by  restoring  them,  united  and  h^ipy,  to  the  pa- 
ternal tent,  and  by  receiving  Uio  tiibnte  paid  to  his  olmjnsoee, 
io  tbe  wasAa  aiiak*  he  has  minted.  Tbe  Bt^douins  have 
likewise  their  love-songs,  which  have  more  sentiment  aad 


An  sastawstkn  ofpiahs,  sqvifakat  la 
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MtttM  in  tbem  than  thoM  of  the  Turkf  and  inhabitanU  of 
tim  (ownf ;  doubllen  becftoae  the  former,  whose  mannera  are 
eh««te,  kn^w  what  love  ii ;  while  the  latter,  abandoned  to 
debauchery,  are  acquainted  only  with  enjoyment.  —  FWnfy. 


TV  JITet/Ur  Ostriajtua  m  ker  igg — 94,  p.  246. 

We  read  in  an  Old  Arabian  Mannacript,  that  when  the 
oetrieh  would  hateh  her  ef  gi,  alie  does  not  corer  them,  aa 
other  fowb  do,  but  both  the  male  and  female  contribute  to 
baleh  them  by  the  efBcary  of  their  looks  only ;  and  therefore 
when  ooe  has  oecaaioo  to  go  to  look  for  food,  it  advertises  its 
eompanion  by  its  cry,  and  the  other  never  stirs  dnrm;  its 
absence,  but  remains  with  its  eyes  fixed  upon  the  eggs,  till 
the  return  of  its  mate,  and  then  goes  in  its  turn  to  look  for 
Ibod  \  and  this  care  of  theirs  is  so  necessary,  that  it  cannot 
be  suspended  for  a  moment ;  Ibr,  if  it  should,  their  eggs  would 
immediately  become  addle.  —  KansMe, 

This  Is  said  to  emblem  the  perpetual  attention  of  the 
Creator  to  the  Universe. 


!  Act  JiiesCA  eaUar  end  A«r  le»ny  crms. — 35,  p.  94& 

"She  had  laid  aside  the  riofs  which  used  to  grace  her 
ankles,  leet  the  sound  of  them  should  expose  her  to  calamity." 
— jt«ietM  JtsseercAss. 

Most  of  the  Indian  women  have  on  each  arm,  and  also  above 
the  BokJe,  tea  or  twelve  rings  of  gold,  silver,  i^fory,  or  coral. 
They  spring  on  the  teg,  and,  when  they  walk,  make  a  noise, 
with  which  they  are  much  pleased.  Their  hands  and  toes  are 
feaerally  adorned  with  large  rings.  —  SonMtrmL 

**  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away  the  bravery  of  their 
IteUM^  enuMMfs  eftenl  tksir  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their 
toaod  tires  like  the  moon.** 

**  The  chains,  and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers, 

**  The  bonnets,  and  iki  omaministftMeUgt,"  Sec.  —  luddkf 
III.  18. 


Wer*  ker  U^fingere  tmftd, —95,  p.  946. 

Bis  fingers,  in  beauty  and  slendfrness  appearing  as  the 
Fed  JKne,*  or  the  rays  of  the  sun,  being  tinged  with  Hinna, 
seemed  branches  of  transparent  red  coral.  —  Bahar  Danusk, 

She  dispenses  gifts  with  small,  delicate  fingers,  sweetly 
giowiof  at  thetr  tips,  like  the  white  and  crimson  worm  of 
Dabie,  or  dentifirices  made  of  Esel  wood.  — MoeUohtL    Poem 

^^M   w4  ^^Bv  we^a4*^v# 

The  Olnna,  says  the  translator  of  the  Bahar-Dannsh,  is 
esteemed  not  merely  ornamental,  but  medicinal ;  and  I  have 
myself  often  experienced  in  India  a  most  refteshing  coolness 
titfoogh  the  whole  habit,  firom  an  embrocation,  or  rather 
plaster  of  Hinna,  applied  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  by  pre- 
eeriplioo  of  a  native  physician.  The  effect  lasted  for  some 
days.  Bruce  says  it  is  used  not  only  for  ornament,  but  as  an 
astringent  to  keep  the  bands  and  fi»et  dry. 

H^is  uaoatural  fushion  is  extended  to  animals. 

Depertinf  from  the  town  of  Anna,  we  met,  about  five 
hundred  paces  from  the  gate,  a  young  man  of  good  family 
fetlowed  by  two  servants,  and  mounted,  in  the  fashion  of  the 
eountry,  upon  an  ass,  whose  rump  was  painted  red.  —  Ta- 
in Penia,  *^  they  dye  the  tails  of  those  hones  which  are  of 
a  light  color  with  red  or  orange.**—  Banwof. 

Afi,  the  Moor,  to  whose  ceprieious  cruelty  Mnngo  Park 
was  so  lottf  esposed,  **  always  rode  upon  a  milk-white  horse, 
with  its  tail  dyed  red.*' 

When  Pietro  della  Vallo  went  to  Jerusalem,  all  his  camels 
were  isade  orange-color  with  henna.  Re  says  he  had  seen 
tn  Rome  the  manes  and  tails  of  certain  hones  which  came 
flhna  Poland  and  Hungary  colored  in  like  manner.  He 
eOQcelved  it  to  be  the  same  plant,  which  was  sold,  in  a  dry  or 
polveiised  state,  at  Naples,  to  old  women,  to  dye  their  gray 
hain  flaxen. 

Jt(fhmde,  a  wocd  derived  ftvn  Alfena,  the  P^uguese  or 
Moorish  name  of  this  plant,  is  still  used  in  Portugal  as  a 
pluaee  of  contempt  for  a  fop. 

*  Ths  Biisodoady  ddabf  haiid  of  Masn. 


The  Ughtehoneroe^l  that  the  darkened  <ub,  &c.  —  95,  p.  946. 

The  blackened  eyelids  and  the  reddened  fingers  were 
Eastern  customs,  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  still 
among  the  tricks  of  the  Grecian  toilet.  The  females  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  have  never  added  them  to  their  list  of 
ornaments. 


Wreathed  the  redjtewer-erown  rouad,  dto.  —95,  p.  946. 

The  Mimosa  Belam  produces  splendid  flowen  of  abeantiful 
red  color,  with  which  the  Arabians  crown  their  heads  on  their 
days  of  festival.  — JVUhiAr. 


Their  werfc  teas  daney  their  path  iff  rmn  feet,  — dO,  p.  947. 

The  large  locusts,  which  are  near  three  inches  long,  are  not 
the  most  destructive  ;  as  they  fly,  they  yield  to  the  current  of 
the  wind,  which  hurries  them  into  the  sea,  or  into  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  perish  with  hunger  or  fatigue.  The 
young  locusts,  that  cannot  fly,  are  the  most  ruinous ;  they  are 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a  goose 
qnill.  They  creep  over  the  country  in  such  multitudes  that 
they  leave  not  a  blade  of  grass  behind ;  and  the  noise  of  their 
feeding  announces  their  approach  at  some  distance.  The  de- 
vastations of  locusts  increase  the  price  of  proviiions,  and 
often  occasion  famines  j  but  the  Moon  find  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation in  making  food  of  these  insects  ;  prodigious  quantities 
are  brought  to  market,  salted  and  dried,  like  red  herrings. 
They  have  an  oily  and  rancid  taste,  which  habit  only  can 
render  agreeable :  they  are  eat  here,  however,  with  pleasure. 
—  Chenier, 

In  1778,  the  empire  of  Morocco  was  ravaged  by  these 
insects,  lu  tbe  summer  of  that  year,  such  clouds  of  locusts 
came  from  the  south,  that  they  darkened  tbe  air,  and  devoured 
a  part  of  the  harvest.  Their  offspring,  which  they  left  on  the 
ground,  committed  still  much  greater  mischief.  I<ocusts  ap- 
peared, and  bred  anew  in  the  fbllowing  year,  so  that  in  the 
spring  the  country  was  wholly  covered,  and  they  crawled  one 
over  the  other  in  search  of  their  subsistence. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Mo- 
rocco, that  the  young  locusts  are  those  which  are  the  most 
mischievous  ;  and  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  rid  the 
land  of  these  insects  and  their  ravages,  when  the  country  once 
becomes  thus  afflicted.  In  order  to  preserve  the  houses  and 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  they  dig  a  ditch  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  as  much  in  width.  This  they  palisade 
with  reeds  close  to  each  other,  and  inclined  inward  toward 
tbe  ditch ;  so  that  the  insects,  unable  to  climb  up  the  slippery 
reed,  fall  back  into  the  ditch,  where  they  devour  one  another. 

This  was  the  means  by  which  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of 
Rabat,  and  the  city  itself,  were  delivered  ftom  this  scourge,  in 
1779.  The  iotrenchment,  which  was,  at  least,  a  league  in 
extent,  formed  a  semicircle  fVom  the  sea  to  the  river,  which 
separates  Rabat  ftom  Salloe.  The  quantity  of  young  locusts 
here  assembled  was  so  prodigious,  that,  on  the  third  day,  the 
ditch  could  not  be  approached,  because  of  the  stench.  The 
whole  country  was  eaten  up,  the  very  bark  of  the  fig,  pome- 
granate, and  orange  tree, — bitter,  hard,  and  corrosive  as  it 
was,  —  could  not  escape  the  voracity  of  these  insects. 

The  lands,  ravaged  tliroughout  all  the  western  provinces, 
produced  no  harvest ;  and  the  Moon,  being  obliged  to  live  on 
their  stores,  which  the  exportation  of  corn  (permitted  till 
1774)  had  drained,  began  to  feel  a  dearth.  Their  cattle,  for 
which  they  make  no  provision,  and  which,  in  these  climates, 
have  no  other  subsistence  than  that  of  daily  grazing,  died  with 
hunger ;  nor  could  any  be  preserved  but  those  which  were  in 
the  neighburhoodof  mountains,  or  in  maisliy  grounds,  where 
the  ro-growth  of  pasturage  is  more  rapid. 

In  1780,  the  distress  was  still  fhrther  increased.  Tbe  dry 
winter  had  checked  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  given  birth 
to  a  new  generation  of  locusts,  who  devoured  whatever  had 
escaped  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  The  husbandman 
did  not  reap  even  what  he  had  sowed,  and  found  himself  des- 
titute of  food,  cattle,  or  seed  cora.  In  this  time  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  ilie  poor  felt  all  the  horrora  of  famine.  They 
wore  seen  wandering  over  the  country  to  devour  roots,  and, 
[lerhaps,  abridged  their  days,  by  digging  into  the  entrails  of 
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ihe  eartli  in  learch  of  the  crude  means  by  wbich  they  mi^ht 
be  preserved. 

Vunt  numbeni  periihed  of  indigestible  food  and  want  I 
have  beheld  country  people  in  the  roads,  and  in  the  streets, 
who  had  died  of  hunger,  and  who  were  thrown  across  asses  to 
bo  taken  and  buried.  Fathers  sold  their  children.  The  hus- 
band, with  the  consent  of  his  wife,  would  take  her  into  another 
province,  there  to  bestow  ber  in  marriage,  as  if  she  were  his 
sister,  and  aderwards  come  and  reclaim  her  when  his  wants 
were  no  longer  so  great.  I  have  seen  women  and  children  run 
after  camels  and  rake  in  their  dcng,  to  seek  for  some  indi- 
geited  grain  of  barley,  which,  if  they  found,  they  devoured 
with  avidity.  —  Oumer. 


From  far  Kkarauan  T  —  31,  p.  347. 

The  Abmelec,  or  eater  of  locusts,  or  grasshoppers,  is  a  bird 
which  better  deserves  to  be  described,  perhaps,  than  most 
others  of  which  travellers  hnve  given  us  an  account,  because 
the  facts  relating  to  it  are  not  only  strange  in  themselves,  but 
so  well  and  distinctly  attested,  that  however  surprising  they 
may  seem,  we  cannot  but  afford  them  our  belief.  The  food  of 
this  creature  is  the  locust,  or  the  grasshopper  ;  it  is  of  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  hen,  its  feathers  black,  its  wings  large,  and  its 
flesh  of  a  gr:iyiih  color.  They  fly  generally  in  great  flocks, 
as  the  starlings  are  wont  to  do  with  us.  But  the  thing  which 
render*  these  birds  wonderful  is,  that  they  are  so  fond  of  the 
water  of  a  cert  lin  fountain  in  Corasson,  or  Bactria,  that  where- 
ever  that  water  is  carried,  they  follow  ;  on  which  account  it  is 
carefully  preserved  ;  for  wherever  the  locusts  fall,  the  Arme- 
nian priests,  who  are  provided  with  this  water,  bring  a  quanti- 
ty of  it  and  place  in  j  trs,  or  pour  it  into  little  chuonels  in  the 
fielJs :  the  next  day  whole  troops  of  these  birds  arrive,  and 
quickly  deliver  the  people  from  the  locusts.  —  Untwrgal  Hi*' 
lory. 

Sir  John  Chardin  has  given  us  the  following  pasiage  from  an 
ancient  traveller,  in  relation  to  tliis  bird.  In  Cyprus,  about 
the  time  that  the  corn  was  ripe  for  the  sickle,  the  earth  pro- 
duced such  a  quantity  of  cavalettes,  or  locusts,  that  they  ob- 
scured sometimes  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  Wherever  these 
came,  they  burnt  and  eat  up  all.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy, 
since,  as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed,  the  earth  produced  more : 
God,  however,  raised  them  up  a  means  for  their  deliverance, 
which  happened  thus.  In  Persia,  near  the  city  of  Cuerch, 
there  is  a  fountain  of  water,  which  has  a  wonderful  property 
of  destroying  these  insects  j  for  a  pitcher  full  of  this  being 
carried  in  the  open  air,  without  passing  through  house  or  vault, 
and  being  set  on  an  high  place,  certain  birds  which  follow  it, 
and  fly  and  cry  aflnr  the  men  who  carry  it  from  the  fountain, 
come  to  the  place  where  it  is  fixed.  These  birds  are  red  and 
blick,  and  fly  in  great  flocks  together,  like  starlings ;  the 
Turks  and  Persians  call  them  Mussulmans.  Theie  birds  no 
sooner  came  to  Cyprus,  but  they  destroyed  the  locusts  with 
which  the  island  was  infested :  but  if  the  water  be  spilt  or 
lost,  these  creatures  immediately  disappear ;  which  accident 
fell  out  when  the  Turks  took  this  island :  for  one  of  them 
going  up  into  the  steeple  of  Famagusta,  and  finding  there  a 
pitcher  of  this  water,  he,  fancying  that  it  contained  gold  or 
silver,  or  some  precious  thing,  broke  it,  and  spilt  what  was 
therein :  since  which  the  Cypriote  have  been  as  much  tor- 
mented as  ever  by  the  locusts. 

On  the  confines  of  the  Medos  and  of  Armenia,  at  certain 
tiroes,  a  great  quantity  of  birds  are  seen  who  resemble  our 
blackbirds,  and  they  have  a  property  sufficiently  curiou*  to 
make  me  mention  it.  When  the  com  in  these  parts  begins  to 
grow,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  locusts  with  which 
all  the  fields  are  covered.  The  Armenians  have  no  other 
method  of  delivering  themselves  from  these  insects,  than  by 
going  in  procession  round  the  fields,  and  sprinkling  them  with 
a  particular  water,  which  they  take  care  to  preserve  in  their 
houses,  for  this  water  comes  from  a  great  distance.  They 
fetch  it  from  a  well  belonging  to  one  of  their  convents  near 
the  frontiers,  and  they  say  that  the  bodies  of  many  Christian 
martyrs  were  formerly  thrown  into  this  welL  These  proces- 
iions,  and  the  sprinkling,  continue  three  or  four  days ;  afler 
which,  the  birds  that  I  have  mentioned  come  in  groat  flights  ; 
and  whether  it  he  that  they  eat  the  locusts,  or  drive  them 
away,  in  two  or  three  days  the  country  is  cleared  of  them.  — 
Taocmier. 


At  Mosul  and  at  Huled,  says  Niebuhr,  I  heard  much  of  the 
locust  bird,  without  seeing  it.  They  there  call  ft  &«Mraiar, 
or,  as  others  pronounce  it,  Samarmof,  It  is  said  to  be  black, 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  and  no  ways  pleasant  to  the  palate.  I 
am  assured  that  it  every  day  destroys  an  incredible  number  of 
locusts;  tliey  pretend,  nevertheless,  that  the  locusts  aome> 
times  defend  themselves,  and  devour  the  bird  with  its  feathers, 
when  they  have  overpowered  it  by  numbers.  When  tii«  chil- 
dren in  the  frontier  towns  of  Arabia  catch  a  live  locust,  they 
place  it  before  them  and  cry  Sawurmag.'  And  because  il 
stoops  down  terrified  at  the  noise,  or  at  the  motion  of  the  citild, 
or  eltnjT*  more  closely  to  its  place,  Uie  children  believe  Uiat  it 
fears  the  name  of  its  enemy,  that  it  hides  itself,  and  attempts 
to  throw  stones.  The  Samarmtg  is  not  a  native  of  Mosul  or 
Haleb,  but  they  go  to  seek  it  In  Khorasan  with  much  cere- 
mony. When  the  locusts  multiply  very  greatly,  the  govern- 
ment sends  persons  wortliy  of  trust  to  a  apriof  near  the  vil- 
lage  of  &MionM,  situated  in  a  plain  between  foor  nountaioa, 
by  JlfirjcAsrf,  or  Musa  er  ruUo,  In  that  province  of  Persia. 
The  deputies,  wttli  the  ceremonies  prescribed,  fill  a  chest 
with  tills  water,  and  pitch  the  chest  so  that  the  water  may 
neither  evaporate  nor  be  spilt  before  their  mtum.  From  the 
spring  to  the  town  whence  they  were  sent,  the  chest  must 
always  be  between  heaven  and  earth ;  tiiey  most  neitlier 
place  it  on  the  ground,  nor  under  any  roof,  lest  it  sliouhl  low 
all  its  virtue.  Mosul  being  surrounded  with  a  wsU,  the  water 
must  not  pass  under  the  gateway,  but  it  is  received  over  the 
wall,  and  the  chest  placed  upon  the  Moeque  Jiitbbi  OnrgiM,  a 
building  which  was  formerly  a  church,  and  which,  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  the  otlier  buildings,  has  had  from  time  immemorial 
the  honor  to  possess  this  chest  upon  its  roof.  When  this 
precious  water  has  been  brought  from  Khorasan  with  the 
requisite  precautions,  the  common  Mahonimedans,  Christiana, 
and  Jews  of  Mosul,  believe  that  the  8amarm9g  follows  the 
water,  and  remains  in  tlie  country  as  lung  as  there  is  a  single 
drop  left  in  the  chest  of  JVsMi  OmrgiM,  Seeing  one  day  a 
Urge  stork's  nest  upon  this  vessel,  I  told  a  Christian  of  some 
eminence  in  the  town,  how  much  I  admired  the  quick  smelt 
of  tlie  S0marm«g^  who  perceived  the  smell  of  the  water 
through  such  o  quantity  of  ordure  ^  he  did  not  answer  me,  but 
was  very  much  scandalised  that  the  government  should  have 
permitted  the  stork  to  make  her  nest  upon  so  rare  a  treasure, 
and  still  more  angry,  that  for  more  than  nine  years,  the 
government  had  not  sent  to  proeuie  fresh  water.— JVWftdkr, 
DeMc  d*  l^jSrabU, 

Dr.  Russel  descrilies  thu  bird  as  about  the  siae  of  a  statllag  i 
the  body  of  a  flesh  color,  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black,  the 
bill  and  legs  black  also. 


F»r  VkMe  wiffgUnaua  Ihui  aoers  Jc^iUs.— 34,  p.  947. 

The  locusts  are  remarkable  for  the  hieroglyphic  that  they 
l>ear  upon  the  forehead  j  their  color  is  green  throughout  the 
whole  body,  excepting  a  little  yellow  rim  thst  surrounds  their 
head,  which  is  lost  at  their  eyes.  This  insect  has  two  u)fper 
wings,  pretty  solid ;  they  are  green,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
excnpt  that  there  is  in  each  a  little  white  spot.  The  locust 
keeps  them  extended  like  great  sails  of  a  ship  going  before 
the  wind;  it  has  besides  two  other  wings  underneath  the 
former,  and  which  resemble  a  light  transparent  stufl'  pretty 
much  like  a  cobweb,  and  which  it  makes  use  of  in  the  man- 
ner of  smack  sails  that  are  along  a  vessel ;  but  when  the 
locust  reposes  herself,  she  does  like  a  vessel  that  lies  at 
anchor,  for  she  keeps  tlio  second  sails  furled  under  the  fint.  — 

The  Maltommedans  believe  some  mysterioos  meeaing  u 
contained  in  the  lines  upon  the  locnst*s  forehead. 

I  compared  the  description  in  the  poem  with  a  locust  which 
was  caught  in  Leicestershire.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  siit^e 
insect  should  have  found  its  way  eo  (kr  inland. 


FUu  Us  Urf-keadtd  Sertamtr  i/iksiiffAl.~30,  p.  948 

An  Arabian  expression  from  the  Moallakat: — **Qka  tunie 
her  right  side,  as  if  she  were  In  fhar  of  some  Urge>headed 
Screamer  of  the  night." — Peon  ^•fntora. 
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OZcrt  n  ths  darkmuM  tftkal  drM4ful  noon.  —  39,  p.  948. 

f  n  Ui0  ninth  voiiime  of  the  Spectator  ifl  an  accoant  of  the 
u»cal  Eelipae  of  the  Son,  Friday,  April  22, 1715.  It  ia  in  a 
•tnifl  of  vile  bombext ;  yet  Mine  circumttaneei  are  eo  fine, 
that  even  eoeh  a  writer  eould  not  tpoil  them :  "  The  different 
modilSeatiotte  of  the  lijjht  formed  colon  the  eye  of  man  has 
been  Ave  haodred  yeart  unacquainted  with,  and  for  which  I 
ean  find  no  name,  onleM  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  a  dark, 
gloomy  aort  of  light,  that  •caltered  about  a  more  sensible  and 
geottioe  horror,  than  the  moat  consummate  darkneti.  All  the 
bifde  were  struok  dumb,  and  hung  their  wings  in  moody  sor- 
row i  aooM  few  pigeons,  that  were  on  the  wing,  were  afraid 
of  being  beoightod  even  in  the  mom,  alighted,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  the  houses.  The  heat  went  away  by  degrees  with  the 
light.  Bat  wlien  the  rays  of  the  son  broke  out  afresh,  the  joy 
and  the  thanks  thai  were  in  me,  thnt  God  mnde  to  us  these 
eigne  aad  aaarfce  of  his  power  before  he  exercised  it,  were  ex- 
<(inrite,  aad  saeh  aa  never  worked  upon  me  so  sensibly  before. 
With  my  own  ears  I  heard  a  cock  crow  as  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
end  he  welcomed  with  a  strange  gladness,  which  was  plainly 
discoverable  by  the  cheerful' notes  of  his  voice,  the  sun  at  its 
aeeood  ristog,  and  th«  returning  light.'* 

The  Pkpef  ia  signed  B.,  aad   is  perhsfps  by  Sir  Richard 
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M)u  ut  quoqu€  bruim 
TVhtn.  deolsm  u^iutiB  mtfttibtiit  esse. 

HaMBRUHI  CoifSTAlfTIVUS. 


1. 

Weof  s  ifl  yon  dawning  form, 

Thai  in  the  darkness  meets 

The  delegated  youth  ?    , 

Dim  at  the  shadow  of  a  fire  at  noon, 

Or  pale  re6ection,  on  the  evening  brook, 

Of  glow-worm  on  the  bank. 
Kindled  to  guide  her  winged  paramour. 

2. 

A  moment,  and  the  brightening  image  shaped 

His  Mother's  form  and  features.    ^<  Gt>,"  she  cried, 

"To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

What  talisman  thy  taak  requires." 

3. 

The  Spirit  hnng  toward  him  when  she  ceased. 

As  though  with  actual  lips  she  would  have  given 

A  mother's  kiss.    His  arms  outstretch'd. 

His  body  bending  on, 

His  mouth  unclosed  and  trembling  into  speech. 

He  presc'd  to  meet  the  blessing;  but  the  wind 

Phty'd  on  his  cheek :  be  look'd,  and  he  beheld 

The  darkness  close.    "  Again !  again ! "  he  cried, 

^  Let  me  again  behold  thee !  *'  from  the  darkness 

His  Mother's  voice  went  forth  — 
'*Tbon  shalt  behold  me  in  the  hour  of  death." 


Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilates, 
The  Son  comes  forth,  and  like  a  god 
Rides  through  rejoicing  heaven. 
Old  Moaih  and  his  daughter,  from  their  tent, 


Beheld  the  adventurous  youth, 

Dark-moving  o'er  the  sands, 

A  lessening  image,  trembling  through  their  tears 

Visions  of  high  emprise 

Beguiled  his  lonely  road ; 

And  if  sometimes  to  Moath's  tent 

The  involuntary  mind  recurr'd, 

Fancy,  impatient  of  all  painful  thoughts, 

Pictured  the  bliss  should  welcome  his  return. 

In  dreams  like  these  he  went ; 

And  still  of  every  dream 

Oneiza  formed  a  part. 

And  hope  and  memory  made  a  mingled  joy. 

5. 

In  the  eve  he  arrived  at  a  Well ; 

An  Acacia  bent  over  its  side. 

Under  whose  long  light-hanging  boughs 

He  chose  his  night's  abode. 

There,  due  ablutions  made,  and  prayers  perform'd, 

The  youtli  his  mantle  spread, 

And  silently  produced 

His  solitary  meal. 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  recaird 

Dear  recollections ;  and  with  folded  arms. 

Thinking  of  other  days,  he  sate,  till  thought 

Had  left  him,  and  the  Acacia's  moving  shade 

Upon  the  sunny  sand 

Had  caught  his  idle  eye ', 

And  his  awaken'd  ear 

Heard  the  gray  LizardVi  chirp. 

The  only  sound  of  life. 

6. 

As  thus  in  vacant  quietness  he  sate, 

A  Traveller  on  a  Camel  reach'd  the  Well, 

And  courteous  greeting  gave. 

The  mutual  salutation  past. 

He  by  the  cistern,  too,  his  garment  spread. 

And  friendly  converse  cheer'd  the  social  meal. 

7. 

The  Stranger  was  an  ancient  man, 

Tet  one  whose  green  old  age 

Bore  the  fair  characters  of  temperate  youth : 

So  much  of  manhood's  strength  his  limbs  retain 'd. 

It  seem'd  he  needed  not  the  staff  he  bore. 

His  beard  was  long,  and  gray,  and  crisp ; 

Lively  his  eyes,  and  quick,  ^ 

And  reaching  over  them 

The  large  broad  eyebrow  curl'd. 

His  speech  was  copious,  and  his  winning  words 

Enrich'd  with  knowledge,  that  the  attentive  youth 

Sate  listening  with  a  thirsty  joy. 

8. 

So,  in  the  course  of  talk. 

The  adventurer  youth  inquir'd 

Whither  his  course  was  bent. 

The  Old  Man  answered,  '*  To  Bagdad  I  go 

At  that  so  welcome  sound,  a  flash  of  joy 

Kindled  the  eye  of  Thalaba; 

"And  I  too,"  he  replied, 

"  Am  journeying  thitherward ; 

Let  me  become  companion  of  thy  way ! " 
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Coorteoas  the  Old  Man  miiled, 

Of  these  untempted  Spirits  should  descend, 

And  willing  in  aaaent 

Judges  on  Earth.    Haruth  and  Manilh  went, 

^\ 

The  chosen  Sentencers ;  they  fairly  heard 

9. 

The  appeals  of  men  to  their  tribunal  brought, 

OLD    MAN. 

And  rightfully  decided.    At  the  length 

Son,  tlkoa  art  yoong  for  tiBTel. 

A  Woman  came  before  them ;  beautiful 

Zohsra  was,  as  yonder  Evening  Star, 

THALABA. 

In  the  mild  lustre  of  whose  lovely  light 

Until  now 

Even  now  her  beauty  shines.    They  gazed  on  Iier 

I  never  pest  the  desert  boondaiy. 

With  fleshly  eyes;  they  tempted  her  to  sin. 

The  wily  woman  listened,  and  required 

OLD    MAV. 

A  previous  price,  the  knowledge  of  the  name 

It  is  a  noble  city  that  we  eeek. 

Of  God.    She  learnt  the  wonder-working  name, 

Thou  wilt  behold  magnificent  Palaces, 

And  gave  it  utterance,  and  its  virtue  bore  her 

And  lofty  Minarets,  and  high-domed  Mosques, 

Up  to  the  glorious  Presence,  and  she  told 

And  rich  Baiars,  whither  from  all  the  world 

Before  the  awful  Judgment>8eat  her  tale. 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  market  there 

The  worlds  collected  wealth. 

OLD    MAN. 

I  know  the  rest.    The  accused  Spirits  were  call'd , 

THALABA. 

Unable  of  defence,  and  penitent. 

Stands  not  Bagdad 

They  own'd  their  crime,  and  heard  the  doom 

Near  to  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon, 

deserved. 

And  Nimrod*s  impious  temple  ? 

Then  they  besought  the  Lord  that  not  forever 

Hia  wrath  might  be  upon  them,  and  implored 

OLD   HAH. 

That  penal  ages  might  at  length  restore  them 

FVom  the  walls 

Clean  from  offence :  since  then  by  Babylon, 

'Tis  but  a  long  day's  distance. 

In  the  cavern  of  their  punishment,  they  dwell. 

Runs  the  conclusion  so  ? 

THALABA. 

And  the  ruins  ? 

THALABA. 

So  I  am  taught. 

OLD  HAH. 

A  mighty  mass  remains ;  enough  to  tell  us 

OLD    HAN. 

How  great  our  fathers  were,  how  little  we. 

The  common  tale  I  And  likely  thou  hast  heard 

Men  are  not  what  they  were ;  their  crimes  and 

How  that  the  bold  and  bad,  with  impious  rites, 

foUies 

Intrude  upon  their  penitence,  and  force. 

Have  dwarf  d  them  down  from  the  old  hero  race 

Albeit  firom  loathing  and  reluctant  lips, 

To  such  poor  things  as  we ! 

The  sorcery-secret? 

THALABA. 

THALABA. 

At  Babylon 

Is  it  not  the  truth? 

I  have  heard  the  Angels  expiate  their  guilt, 

Hanith  and  Maruth. 

3LD   MAN. 

Son,  thou  hast  seen  the  Traveller  in  the  sands 

OLD    MAN. 

Move  through  the  diszy  light  of  hot  noon-day, 

'Tis  a  history 

Huge  as  the  giant  race  of  elder  times ; 

Handed  firom  ages  down ;  a  nurse's  tale, 

And  his  Camel,  than  the  monstrous  Elephant 

Which  children,  open-eyed  and  mouth'd,  devour ', 

Seem  of  a  vaster  bulk. 

And  thus,  as  garrulous  Ignorance  relates. 

Wo  Iparn  it  and  believe.    But  all  things  feel 

THALABA. 

Th<*  power  of  Time  and  Change;  thistles  and  grass 

A  frequent  sight. 

Usurp  the  desolate  palace,  and  the  weeds 

Of  Falsehood  root  in  the  aged  pile  of  Truth. 

OLD   MAN. 

And  hast  thou  never,  in  the  twilight,  fBcied 

How  have  you  heard  the  tale .' 

Familiar  object  into  some  strange  shape 

THALABA 

And  form  uncouth? 

Thus :  —  on  a  time 

Th«*  Atigf^ls  at  the  wickedness  of  man 

THALABA. 

^«ttr«*iiHM  Indignant  wonder;  that  in  yain 

Ay  t  many  a  time. 

1S*k**H«i   «li4   ultfiw   w<»re   given,  and   Prophets 

si«nt. 

OLD    HAN. 

PltrKlig<«  i»biit'many  this!  a  stubbornness 

Even  so 

OCulHi  tht^y  said,  that  should  forever  bar 

Things  view'd  at  distance,  through  the  mist  of  fear. 

Tttt*  gAtctii  of  nwrey  on  them.    Allah  heard 

By  their  distortion  terrify  and  shock 

IVir  unlbrgiving  pride,  and  bade  that  two 

The  abused  sight. 
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THALABA. 

But  of  thefle  Angela*  fate 
Thua  in  the  uncreated  book  u  written. 

OLD  MAir. 

VTmefy  from  legendary  fables  Heaven 
Inenleates  wisdom. 

THALABA. 

How  then  is  the  tmth? 

Is  not  the  dungeon  of  their  pnniahment 

By  mtn'd  Babylon  ? 

OLD   MAK. 

By  Babylon 
Harnth  and  Maruth  may  be  found. 

THALABA. 

And  there 
Magieiana  learn  their  impious  sorcery  ? 

OLD  MAB. 

Son,  what  thou  say'st  is  true,  and  it  is  &lse. 
But  night  approaches  fast;  1  have  travell'd  &r, 

And  niy  old  lids  are  heavy ; — on  our  way 

We  shall  have  hours  for  converse ;  — let  us  now 

Turn  to  oar  due  repose.    Son,  peace  be  with  thee ! 

10. 

So  in  his  loosen'd  cloak 

The  Old  Man  wrapt  himself, 

And  laid  his  limbs  at  length ; 

And  Thalaba  in  silence  laid  him  down. 

Awhile  he  lay,  and  watch*d  the  lovely  Moon, 

O'er  whose  broad  orb  the  boughs 

A  mazy  fretting  framed. 

Or  with  a  pale,  transparent  green 

Lighting  the  restless  leaves. 

The  thin  Acacia  leaves  that  play'd  above. 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  moving  leaves, 

Soothed  him  at  length  to  sleep. 
With  mingled  lullabies  of  sight  and  sound. 

11. 

Not  BO  the  dark  Magician  by  his  side, 

Lobaba,  who  from  the  Domdaniel  caves 

Had  sought  the  dreaded  youth. 

Silent  he  lay,  and  simulating  sleep. 

Till,  by  the  long  and  regular  breath  he  knew, 

The  youth  beside  him  slept. 

Carefully  then  he  rose. 

And  bending  over  him,  survey 'd  him  near ; 

And  secretly  he  cursed 

The  dead  Abdaldar's  ring, 

Ann'd  by  whose  amulet 

He  slept  from  danger  safe. 

12. 

Wrapt  in  his  mantle  Thalaba  reposed. 

His  loose  ri|^t  arm  pillowing  his  easy  head. 

The  Moon  was  on  the  Ring, 

Who«e  oryttal  gem  retum'd 

A  ffoiet,  moveless  light. 

Vainly  the  Wisard  Tile  put  forth  his  hand, 

33 


And  strove  to  reach  the  gem ; 
Charms,  strong  as  hell  could  make  them,  kept  it 

safe. 

He  call'd  his  servant-fiends. 

He  bade  the  Genii  rob  the  sleeping  youth 

By  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

By  Mahommed's  holier  power. 

By  the  holiest  name  of  God, 

Had  Thalaba  disarm'd  the  evil  race. 

13. 

Baffled  and  weary,  and  convinced  at  length. 

Anger,  and  fear,  and  rancor  gnawing  him. 

The  accursed  Sorcerer  cessed  his  vain  attempts. 

Content  perforce  to  wait 

Temptation's  likelier  aid. 

Restless  he  lay,  and  brooding' many  a  wile. 

And  tortured  with  impatient  hope, 

And  envying  with  the  bitterness  of  hate 

The  innocent  youth,  who  slept  so  sweetly  by. 

14. 

The  ray  of  morning  on  his  eyelids  fell, 

And  Thalaba  awoke, 

And  folded  his  mantle  around  him, 

And  girded  his  loins  for  the  day ; 

Then  the  due  rites  of  holiness  observed. 

His  comrade  too  arose. 

And  with  the  outward  forms 

Of  righteousness  and  prayer  insulted  God. 

They  fiU'd  their  water  skin,  they  gave 

The  Camel  his  full  draught. 

Then  on  the  road,  while  yet  the  mom  was  young, 

And  the  air  was  fresh  with  dew. 

Forward  the  travellers  went. 

With  various  talk  beguiling  the  long  way. 

But  soon  the  youth,  whose  busy  mind 

Dwelt  on  Lobaba's  wonder-stirring  words, 

Renew'd  the  unfinish'd  converse  of  the  night. 

15. 

THALABA. 

Tliou  aaid*st  that  it  is  true,  and  yet  is  felse. 

That  men  accurst  attain  at  Babylon 

Forbidden  knowledge  from  the  Angel  pair :  — 

How  mean  you  ? 

LOBABA. 

All  things  have  a  double  power, 

Alike  for  good  and  eviL    The  same  fire 

That  on  the  comfortable  hearth  at  eve 

Warm'd  the  good  man,  flames  o'er  the  house  at 

night; 

Should  we  for  this  forego 

The  needful  element.' 

Because  the  scorching  summer  Sun 

Darts  fever,  wouldst  thou  quench  the  orb  of  day  r 

Or  deemest  thou  that  Heaven  in  anger  form'd 

Iron  to  till  ***e  field,  because  when  man 

Had  tipt  his  arrows  for  the  chase,  he  msh'd 

A  murderer  to  the  war .' 

THALABA. 

What  follows  hence  ? 
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LOBABA. 

That  nothing  in  itaelf  is  good  or  eril, 

But  only  in  its  use.    Think  joa  the  man 

Praiaeworthy,  who  by  punfol  study  learns 

The  knowledge  of  all  simples,  and  their  power, 

Healing  or  harmful  ? 

THALABA. 

All  men  hold  in  honor 

The  skilfol  Leech.    From  land  to  land  he  goes 

Safe  in  his  priyilege ;  the  sword  of  war 

Spares  him ;  Kings  welcome  him  with  costly  gifts; 

And  he  who  late  had  from  the  couch  of  pain 

Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  lor  aid, 

Beholds  him  with  glad  eyes,  and  blesses  him 

In  his  first  thankful  prayer 

LOBABA. 

Yet  some  there  are 

"Who  to  the  purposes  of  wickedness 

Apply  this  knowledge,  and  from  herbs  distil 

Poison,  to  mix  it  in  the  trusted  draught. 

TBALABA. 

Allah  shall  cast  them  in  the  eternal  fire 
Whose  fuel  is  the  cursed !  there  shall  they 

Endure  the  ever-burning  agony. 
Consuming  still  in  flames,  and  still  renew'd. 

LOBABA. 

But  is  their  knowledge  therefore  in  itself 
Unlawful? 

THALABA. 

That  were  foolishness  to  think. 

LOBABA. 

• 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  animal  were  Man, 
Knew  he  but  his  own  powers,  and,  knowing,  gave 

them 
Room  fbr  their  growth  and  spread !    The  Horse 

obeys 

His  guiding  will ;  the  patient  Camel  bears  him 

Over  Uieae  wastes  of  sand ;  the  Pigeon  wafts 

His  bidding  through  the  sky; — and  with  these 

triumphs 

He  rests  contented  !  —  with  these  ministers, — 

When  he  might  awe  the  Elements,  and  make 

Myriads  of  Spirits  serve  him ! 

THALABA. 

But  as  how  ? 

By  a  league  with  Hell,  a  covenant  that  binds 

The  soul  to  utter  death  • 

LOBABA. 

Was  Solomon 

Accurst  of  Gk>d .'    Yet  to  his  talismans 

Obedient,  o'er  his  thro  e  the  birds  of  Heaven, 

Their  waving  wings  his .  u-shield,  fann'd  around 

him 
The  motionless  air  of  noon;  from  place  to  place, 

As  his  will  rein'd  the  viewless  Element, 

He  rode  the  Wind ;  the  Grenii  rear'd  his  temple, 

And  ceaselessly  in  fear  while  his  dread  eye 


0'erlook*d  them,  day  and  night  pursued  their  toil 
So  dreadful  was  his  power. 

THALABA. 

But  'twas  from  Heaven 
His  wisdom  came;  God's  special  gift, — the  guerdon 

Of  early  virtue 

LOBABA. 

Learn  thou,  O  young  man . 

Ciod  hath  appointed  wisdom  the  reward 

Of  study !     'Tis  a  well  of  living  waters, 

Whose  inexhaustible  bounties  all  might  drink , 

But  few  dig  deep  enough.  Son  \  thou  art  silent, — 

Perhaps  I  say  too  much, — perhaps  o&nd  thee. 

THALABA. 

Nay,  1  am  young,  and  willingly,  as  becomes  me. 
Hear  the  wise  words  of  age. 

LOBABA 

Is  it  a  crime 

To  mount  the  Horse,  because,  forsooth,  thy  feet 

Can  serve  thee  for  the  journey  ?  —  Is  it  sin, 

Because  the  Hem  soars  upward  in  the  sky 

Above  the  arrow's  flight,  to  train  the  Falcon 

Whose  beak  shall  pierce  him  there  ?    The  powers 

which  Allah 

Granted  to  man,  were  granted  fbr  his  use ; 

All  knowledge  that  befits  not  human  weakness 

Is  placed  beyond  its  reach.  —  They  who  repair 

To  Babylon,  and  from  the  Angels  learn 

Mysterious  wisdom,  sin  not  in  the  deed. 

THALABA. 

Know  you  these  secrets  ? 

LOBABA. 

1  ?  alas !  my  Son, 

My  age  just  knows  enough  to  understand 

How  little  all  its  knowledge !    Later  years. 

Sacred  to  study,  teach  me  to  regret 

Youth's  unforeseeing  indolence,  and  hours 

That  cannot  be  recall'd !    Something  I  know 

The  properties  of  herbs,  and  have  sometimes 

Brought  to  the  afflicted  comfort  and  relief 

By  the  secrets  of  my  art ;  under  His  blessing 

Without  whom  all  had  fail'd  !    Also  of  Gems 

I  have  some  knowledge,  and  the  characters 

That  tell  beneath  what  aspect  they  were  set. 

THALABA. 

Belike  you  can  interpret  then  the  gravmg 
Around  this  Ring ! 

LOBABA. 

My  sight  is  feeble,  Son, 
And  1  must  view  it  closer;  let  me  try ! 

16. 

The  unsuspecting  Youth 

Held  forth  his  finger  to  draw  ofi"  the  spell. 

Even  whilst  he  held  it  forth, 

There  settled  there  a  Wasp, 

And  just  above  the  Gem  infixed  its  dart;    • 
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All  parple-twollen,  the  hot  and  jMLinful  flesh 

Rose  round  the  tighten'd  Ring. 

The  baffled  Sorcerer  knew  the  hand  of  |Ieaven, 

And  inwardly  blasphemed. 

17. 

Ere  long,  Lobaba's  heart, 

Fmitfnl  in  wiles,  devised  new  stratagem. 

A  mist  arose  at  noon. 

Like  the  loose,  hanging  skirts 

Of  some  low  cloud,  that,  by  the  breeze  impelled. 

Sweeps  o'er  the  mountain  side. 

With  joy  the  thoughtless  youth 

That  grateful  shadowing  hail'd ; 

For  grateful  was  the  shade. 

While  through  the  silver-lighted  haze. 

Guiding  their  way,  appeared  the  beamless  Sun. 

But  soon  thai  beacon  ftil'd ; 

A  heavier  mass  of  cloud. 

Impenetrably  deep. 

Hung  o'er  the  wilderness. 

*'  Knowest  thou  the  track  ?  "  quoth  Thalaba, 

**  Or  should  we  pause,  and  wait  the  wind 

To  scatter  this  bewildering  fog.' " 

The  Sorcerer  answer'd  him  — 

'^Mow  let  us  hold  right  on ;  for  if  we  stray. 

The  Sun  to-morrow  wili  direct  our  course." 

So  saying,  he  toward  the  desert  depths 

Misleads  the  youth  deceived. 

18. 

Earlier  the  night  came  on. 

Nor  moon,  nor  stars,  were  visible  in  heaven ; 

And  when  at  mom  the  youth  unclosed  his  eyes, 

He  knew  not  where  to  turn  his  face  in  prayer. 

^  What  shall  we  do .'  *'  Lobaba  cried ; 

'*  The  lights  of  heaven  have  ceased 

To  guide  us  on  our  way. 

Should  we  remain  and  wait 

More  fiivorable  skies. 

Soon  would  our  food  and  water  fail  us  here ; 

And  if  we  venture  on, 
There  are  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness !  ** 

19. 

**  Sure  it  were  best  proceed ! " 

The  chosen  youth  replies ; 

**  Bo  h^y  we  may  reach  some  tent,  or  grove 

Of  dates,  or  stationed  tribe. 

But  idly  to  remain. 

Were  yielding  effortless,  and  waiting  death." 

Tlie  wily  sorcerer  willingly  assents, 

And  farther  in  the  sands. 

Elate  of  heart,  he  leads  the  credulous  youth. 

SO. 

Still  o*er  the  wilderness 

Settled  the  moveless  mist. 

The  timid  Antelope,  that  heard  their  steps. 

Stood  doubtful  where  to  turn  in  that  dim  light ; 

The  Ostrich,  blindly  hastening,  met  them  full. 

At  night,  again  in  hope. 

Young  Thalaba  lay  down ; 

Tlie  motning  oame,  and  not  one  guiding  ray 


Through  the  thick  mist  was  visible. 
The  same  deep  moveless  mist  that  mantled  all. 

21. 

Oh  for  the  Vulture's  scream. 

Who  haunts  for  prey  the  abode  of  human-kind  * 

Oh  for  the  Plover's  pleasant  cry 

To  tell  of  water  near ! 

Oh  for  the  Camel-driver's  song  I 

For  now  the  water-skin  grows  light. 

Though  of  the  draught,  more  eagerly  desired. 

Imperious  prudence  took  with  sparing  thirst. 

Oft  from  the  third  night's  broken  sleep. 

As  in  his  dreams  he  heard 

The  sound  of  rushing  windtt. 

Started  the  anxious  youth,  and  look'd  abroad 

In  vain !  for  still  the  deadly  calm  endured. 

Another  day  pass'd  on ; 

The  water-skin  was  drain'd ; 

But  then  one  hope  arrived, 

For  there  was  motion  in  the  air ! 

The  sound  of  the  wind  arose  anon. 

That  scatter'd  the  thick  mist, 

And  lo !  at  length  the  lovely  face  of  Heaven ! 

22. 

Alas !  a  wretched  scene 

Was  open'd  on  their  view. 

They  looked  around ;  no  wells  were  near, 

No  tent,  no  human  aid ! 

Flat  on  the  Camel  lay  the  water-skin. 

And  their  dumb  servant  difficultly  now, 

Over  hot  sands  and  ui\der  the  hot  sun, 

Dragg'd  on  with  patient  pain 

23. 

But,  oh,  the  joy  !  the  blessed  sight ! 

When  in  that  burning  waste  the  Travellers 

Saw  a  green  meadow,  fair  with  flowers  besprent, 

Azure  and  yellow,  like  the  beautiful  fields 

Of  England,  when  amid  the  growing  grass 

The  blue-bell  bends,  the  golden  king-cup  shines, 

And  the  sweet  cowslip  scents  the  genial  air. 

In  the  merry  month  of  May ! 

Oh,  joy !  the  Travellers 

Gaze  on  each  other  with  hope-brighten*d  eyes, 

For  sure  through  that  green  meadow  flows 

The  living  stream !     And  lo !  their  famish*d  beast 

Sees  the  restoring  sight ! 

Hope  gives  his  feeble  limbs  a  sudden  strength ; 

He  hurries  on !  — 

24 

The  herbs  so  fair  to  eye 

Were  Senna,  and  the  Gentian's  blossom  blue, 

And  kindred  plants,  that  with  unwater'd  root 

Fed  in  the  burning  sand,  whose  bitter  leaves 

Even  frantic  Famine  loathed. 

25. 

In  uncommunicating  misery 

Silent  they  stood.    At  length  Lobaba  said, 

*^  Son,  we  must  slay  the  Camel,  or  we  die 

For  lack  of  water!  thy  young  hand  is  firm,— 
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Draw  forth  the  knife  and  pierce  him!"  Wretch 

accumt! 

Who  that  beheld  thy  yenerable  face. 

Thy  features  itiff  witii  luffering^,  the  dry  lips, 

The  feverifh  eyes,  could  deem  that  all  within 

Was  maf^ie  eaae,  and  fearlesmefs  aecore, 

And  wiles  of  hellish  import  ?    The  young  man 

Paused  with  reluctant  pity ;  but  he  saw 

His  comrade's  red  and  painful  countenance, 

And  his  own  burning  breath  came  short  and 

quick, 

And  at  his  feet  the  grasping  beast 

Lies,  over-woni  with  want 


26. 
Then  from  his  girdle  Thalaba  took  the  kniJb 
*    With  stem  compassion,  and  from  side  to  side 
Across  the  Camel's  throat 
Drew  deep  the  croc^Led  blade. 
Serrant  of  man,  that  mereiful  deed 
Forever  ends  thy  suiSfering;  but  what  doom 
Waits  thy  deliyerer  ?    '« Little  wiU  thy  death 
Avail  us!"  thought  the  youth. 
As  in  the  water-skin  he  pour'd 
The  Camel's  hoarded  draught; 
It  gaye  a  scant  supply,     • 
The  poor  allowance  of  one  prudent  day. 

27. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  though  thy  steady  soul 

Despair'd  not,  firm  in  faith. 

Yet  not  the  less  did  suffering  nature  feel 

Its  pangs  and  trials.'    Long  their  craving  thirst 

Struggled  with  fear,  by  fear  itself  inflamed ; 

But  drop  by  drop,  that  poor, 

That  last  supply  is  drain'd. 

Still  the  same  burning  sun !  no  cloud  in  heaven! 

The  hot  air  quivers,  and  the  sultry  mist 

Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters,  mocking  their  distress. 

28. 

The  youth's  paroh'd  lips  were  black, 
His  tongue  was  dry  and  rough, 

His  eyeballs  red  with  heat. 

Lobsba  gazed  on  him  with  looks 

That  seem'd  to  speak  of  pity,  and  he  said, 

*'  Let  me  behold  thy  Ring ; 

It  may  have  virtue  that  can  save  us  yet ! " 

With  that  he  took  his  hand. 

And  yiew'd  the  writing  close, 

Then  cried  with  sudden  joy, 

*'  It  is  a  stone  that  whoso  bean, 

The  Oenii  must  obey ! 

Now  raise  thy  voice,  my  Son, 

And  bid  them  in  His  name  that  here  is  written 

Preserve  us  in  our  need." 

29. 

«<  Nay !  "  answer'd  Thalaba ; 

**  Shall  I  distrust  the  providence  of  Ood  ? 

Is  it  not  He  must  save  ? 

If  AUah  wills  it  not, 

Vain  were  the  Qenii's  aid." 


90. 


Whilst  he  ^mke,  Lobaba's  eye, 

Upon  the  distance  fix'd. 

Attended  not  his  speech. 

Its  fearful  meaning  drew 

The  looks  of  Thalaba ; 

Columns  of  sand  came  moving  on; 

Red  in  the  burning  ray, 

Like  obelisks  of  fire. 

They  rush'd  before  the  driving  wind. 

Vain  were  all  thoughts  of  flight! 

They  had  not  hoped  escape. 

Could  they  have  back'd  the  Drome<^ry  toen, 

Who,  in  his  rapid  race. 

Gives  to  the  tranquil  air  a  drowning  force. 

31. 

High — high  in  heaven  npcurl'd 

The  dreadful  sand-spouts  moved ; 

Swift  as  the  whirlwind  that  impell'd  their  way 

They  came  toward  the  travellers  * 

The  old  Magician  shriek'd. 

And  lo !  the  foremost  bursts. 

Before  the  whirlwind's  force, 

Scattering  afiir  a  burning  shower  of  sand. 

'*  Now  by  the  virtue  of  the  Ring, 

Save  us !  "    Lobaba  cried, 

**  While  yet  tnou  hast  the  power, 

Save  us !  O  save  us !  now ! " 

The  youth  made  no  reply, 

Gaxing  in  awful  wonder  on  the  scene. 

32. 

«  Why  dost  thou  wait  ? "  the  Old  Man  exclum'd ; 

«<  If  Allah  and  the  Prophet  will  not  save, 

Call  on  the  Powers  that  will ! " 

33. 

«Ha!  do  I  know  thee,  Infidel  accunt? " 

Ezclaim'd  the  awaken'd  youth. 

«' And  thou  hast  led  me  hither.  Child  of  Sin ! 

That  fear  might  make  me  sell 

My  soul  to  endless  death ! " 

34. 

»  Fool  that  thou  art !  "    Lobaba  cried, 

*(  Call  upon  Him  whose  name 

Thy  charmed  signet  bears. 

Or  die  the  death  thy  foolishness  deserves ! " 

85. 

<«  Servant  of  Hell!  diethout"  q«otb  Thalaba. 

And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

He  fitted  the  loose  string, 

And  laid  the  aivaw  in  its  resting-plaee. 

<«  Bow  of  my  Father,  do  thy  duty  now ! 

He  drew  the  arrow  to  its  point ; 

True  to  his  eye  it  fled, 

And  full  upon  the  breast 

It  smote  the  Sorcerer, 

Astenish*d  Thalaba  beheld 

The  blunted  point  recoil. 

36. 

A  proud  and  bitter  smile 

Wrinkled  Lobaba's  cheek. 
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^  Tkj  once  a^in  thine  earthly  arms ! "  he  cried. 

**  Ra«b  Boy !  the  Power  I  eerve 

Abandons  not  his  TOtariei. 

It  ia  for  Allah's  wretched  slayes,  like  thou. 

To  aerre  a  master,  who  in  the  hour  of  need 

Forsakes  them  to  their  fate ! 

I  leate  thee ! "  —  and  he  shook  his  staff,  andcall'd 

The  Chariot  of  his  charms. 

37. 

Swift  as  the  viewless  wind, 

Self-moved,  the  Chariot  came  ; 

The  Sorcerer  mounts  the  seat. 

^  Tet  once  more  weigh  thy  danger !  *'  he  resumed ; 

^  Ascend  the  car  with  me. 

And  with  the  speed  of  thought 

We  pass  the  desert  bounds." 

The  indignant  youth  Touchsaied  not  to  reply  ; 

And  lo !  the  magic  ear  begins  its  course ! 

38. 

Haric !  haxk !  —  he  shrieks  —  Lobaba  shrieks ! 

What,  wretch,  and  hast  thou  raised 

The  rushing  terrors  of  the  Wilderness 

To  fail  on  thine  own  head  ? 

Heath !  death !  ineyitable  death ! 

Driven  by  the  breath  of  God, 

A  oolomn  of  the  Desert  met  his  way. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  IV. 

mHtfdOtgn  «ir«,  htm  BttU  ««. — 9,  p.  SIS6b 

Tk«  Muwlniaini  ve  immtttabljr  prapowened,  that  is  the 
&nli  AppraacJiM  iu  ditaohttioo,  iti  ■ona  and  daoghtera  gxad- 
oallj  4»Pfe«—  in  their  dineoeioni.  As  for  Dagjial,  they 
•ay  k«  win  iad  the  raee  of  mankind  dwindled  into  soch 
fricmiae,  that  their  habitations  in  eitiee,  and  all  the 
will  be  of  no  other  fabrie  than  the  shoes  and 
sltypers  oHde  is  Uieee  present  ages,  placed  in  rank  and  file, 
ia  sevmljr  and  regular  order }  allowing  one  pair  for  two  round 
iMlliee.  ^Jfyrgmt^t  SitL  ifAigien, 

The  Cady  iben  asked  me,  **  If  I  knew  when  Hagiuga  was 
ta  eoma  ?  '^  **  I  have  no  wish  to  know  any  thing  about  him,'* 
said  I  i  **  f  hope  thssB  days  are  far  off,  and  will  not  happen  in 
my  time."  ''What  do  your  hooks  say  eoncorning  him?" 
•ays  ho,  ailhcting  a  hM>k  of  great  wisdom.  **  Do  they  agree 
with  awa  f  «M  don't  know  that,"  said  I,  » till  1  hear  what 
m  writtcs  ia  your  book*.**  **  Hagioge  Maginge,"  says  he, 
**  are  fittle  p«opU  not  eo  big  as  bees,  or  like  the  simb,  or  fly 
of  Seoaair,  that  came  In  great  swarms  out  of  the  earth,  ay, 
ta  msliitudae  that  cannot  be  counted  ;  two  of  their  chieft  are 
lo  ride  opoo  an  ass,  and  eiroiy  hair  of  that  ass  is  to  be  a  pipe, 
sad  evory  pipe  is  to  play  a  dtflerent  kind  of  music,  and  all 
ibal  bear  and  follow  them  are  to  be  canied  to  hell."  "  I 
know  tlioB  aoi,**  aaid  1  \  "  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I 
6ar  thom  oet«  were  they  twice  as  little  as  you  say  they  are, 
■ad  twice  as  oumerooa.  I  trust  in  God  I  shall  never  be  so 
food  oif  MBite  as  to  go  to  hflll  after  an  ass,  for  all  the  tunes 
the*  be  or  Ibey  can  play."  —  Bmu. 

Thmm  wry  Mttio  people*  aceording  to  ThcTenot,  are  to  be 
gnu  drfvkcrs,  and  will  drink  the  sea  dry. 


fa  Us  add  ks^  ike  —  9,  p.  956. 


of  Baruth  and  Marath,  as  in  the  Poem,  may  be 
•i  IPHefbcM,  and  \m  Bale's  notes  to  the  Koran.    Of 
the  tJhtttnl  accooaMt  1  have  preferred  that  which  makes 
origioaDy  a  woman,  and  metamorphoses  her  into  the 


planet  Venus,  to  that  which  says  the  planet  Venus  descended 
■s  Zohara  to  tempt  the  Angels. 

The  Arabians  have  so  childish  a  love  of  rhyme,  that  when 
two  names  are  usually  coupled,  they  make  them  jingle,  as  in 
the  case  of  Haruth  and  Maruth.  Thus  they  call  Cain  and 
Abel,  Abel  and  Kabel.  I  am  infurmed  tliat  the  Koran  is 
crowded  with  rhymes,  more  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  chapters. 


Jlpredmu  pricey  the  knowledge  ^  Iks  Nmns 
QfO^ «,^«L 

The  Ism-Aldah— The  Science  of  the  Name  of  God. 

They  pretend  that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  science,  and  Ma- 
hommed  the  key ;  that  consequently  none  bat  Mahommedans 
can  attain  it ;  that  it  discovers  what  passes  in  distant  coun- 
tries ;  that  it  familiarises  the  possessors  with  tlie  Genii,  wbo 
are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated,  and  who  instruct  tJiom  j 
that  it  places  the  winds  and  the  seasons  at  their  disposal ; 
that  it  heals  the  bite  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and 
the  blind.  They  say,  that  some  of  their  greatest  Saints,  such 
as  wfMaiBcadtr,  CkmUmi  of  Bagdad,  and  i&a  JiUMMj  who  resided 
in  the  south  of  Yemen,  were  so  far  advanced  in  this  science 
by  their  devotion,  that  tliey  aaid  their  prayers  every  noon  ia 
the  Kaba  of  Mecca,  and  were  not  absent  fh>m  their  own 
houses  any  other  part  of  the  day.  A  merchant  of  Mecca,  wbo 
had  learnt  it  in  all  iu  forms  from  Mahommed  el  Dsjankdsenji, 
(at  present  so  famous  in  that  city,)  pretMided  that  he  himself, 
being  in  danger  of  perishing  at  sea,  had  iaatened  a  billet  to 
the  mast,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  that  immediately 
the  tempest  ceased.  He  showed  me,  at  Bombay,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  book  which  contained  all  sorts  of  figures  and  mathe- 
matical tables,  with  instructions  how  to  arrange  the  billets, 
and  the  appropriate  prayers  for  every  circumstance.  But  he 
would  neither  suflTer  me  to  touch  the  hook,  nor  copy  the 
title. 

There  are  some  Mahommedans  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
a  dark  place  without  eating  and  drinking  for  a  long  time,  and 
there  with  a  loud  voice  repeat  certain  short  prayers  till  they 
faint.  When  they  recover,  they  pretend  to  have  seen  not 
only  a  crowd  of  spirits,  but  God  himself,  and  even  the  Devil. 
But  the  true  initiatMi  in  the  Ism-Allah  do  not  seek  these 
visions.  The  secret  of  discovering  hidden  treasures  belongs 
also,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  Ism- Allah.  —  JV^tsfrvkr. 


Ihtgt  as  Ike  gimd  rate  ef  eMcr  Cmms.  —  9,  p.  956. 

One  of  the  Arabs,  whom  we  saw  from  afar,  and  who  was 
mounted  upon  a  camel,  seemed  higher  than  a  tower,  and  to  be 
moving  in  the  air  }  at  first  this  was  to  me  a  strange  appear- 
ance ;  however,  it  was  only  the  effect  of  refraction ;  the 
Camel,  which  the  Arab  was  upon,  touching  the  ground  like  all 
others.  There  was  nothing  then  extraordinary  in  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  I  afterwards  saw  many  appearances  exactly 
similar  in  the  dry  countries.— JVletakr. 

**  They  surprised  yon,  not  indeed  by  a  sudden  assault }  but 
they  advanced,  and  the  sultry  vapor  of  noon,  tlirough  which 
you  saw  them,  increased  their  magnitude." — MoeHakaL 
Poem  i^  Haretk, 


8o  in  hit  Isossii'd  elodfc 

Tk4  OldMam »rap( ikMU<(f.  — 10,  p. 9S7. 

One  of  these  Hyket  is  usually  six  yards  long  and  five  or 
six  feet  broad,  serving  the  Arab  for  a  complete  dress  in  the 
day,  and  for  his  bed  and  covering  in  the  night.  It  is  a 
loose  but  troublesome  kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  dis- 
concerted and  foiling  upon  the  ground,  so  that  the  person  who 
wears  it  is  every  moment  obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it 
anew  about  his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  there  is  for 
a  girdle  in  attending  any  active  employment,  and,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  injunction  alluding 
thereunto,  of  Aaomf  our  loins  girded.  Tlie  method  of  wear- 
ing these  garments,  with  the  use  they  are  at  other  timei  put 
to,  in  serving  for  coverlets  to  their  beds,  should  induce  us  to 
take  the  finer  sort  of  them,  at  least,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
ladies  and  persons  of  distinction,  to  be  the  prplut  of  the 
ancients.    It  is  very  probable  likewise,  that  the  loose  folding 
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farnienl  (the  Toga  I  take  H  to  be)  of  the  R»m«ni  wm  of 
thia  kind  \  for  if  the  drapery  of  their  itatuei  ii  to  iniiruct  lu, 
ihia  is  actually  no  other  than  what  the  Arabi  appenr  in,  when 
they  are  folded  up  in  their  Hyket,  Instead  of  the  jUaia, 
they  join  together,  with  thread  or  a  wooden  bodkin,  the  two 
upper  eornon  of  thia  ptrment,  which  being  6rtt  placed  over 
one  of  their  ihouldere,  they  fold  the  rest  of  it  afterwards 
round  their  bodies.  —  Skmm. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  to  prepare  their  wool, 
•pin,  and  weave  in  looms  hung  lengthways  in  their  tents. 
Those  looms  are  formed  by  a  list  of  an  ell  and  a  half  long,  to 
which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  fixed  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  on  a  roller  of  eqnal  length ;  the  weight  of  which,  being 
suspended,  keeps  them  etietched.  The  threads  of  the  warp 
are  »o  hung  as  to  be  readily  intersected.  Instead  of  shnttkn, 
the  women  pass  the  thread  of  the  woof  tbroogh  tlie  warp 
with  their  fingers,  and  with  an  iron  eomb,  having  a  hAndie, 
press  the  woof  to  give  a  body  to  their  cloth.  Eaeh  piece,  of 
about  five  ells  long,  and  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  is  called  a 
hakk  f  it  receives  neither  dressing,  milling,  nor  dyeing,  but  is 
immediately  fit  for  use.  It  is  the  constant  dtess  of  the  Moors 
of  the  country,  is  without  seam,  and  incapable  of  varying, 
according  to  the  caprices  of  fashion :  when  dirty,  it  is  washed. 
The  Moor  is  wrapped  up  in  it  day  and  night ;  and  this  kMick 
is  the  livicg  model  of  the  drapery  of  the  ancients. —  Cktmier, 

If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbor's  raiment  to  pledge,  tlioa 
•halt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  Sun  goeth  down. 

For  that  is  his  covering  only  ;  it  is  his  raiment  Ibr  his  slcin : 
wherein  shall  be  sleep? — Etodut,  xxii.  96, 97. 


Qmttumng  »UU  m  Jloauf ,  and  HiU  m$w*d.  — 15,  p.  52S8. 

Fear  the  fire,  whoso  fuel  is  men  and  elone^  preparad  for  the 
tmbelieven.  —  Konm,  Chap.  H. 

Verily,  those  who  disbelieve  our  signs,  we  will  surely  cast 
to  be  broiled  in  helNfire  ;  so  often  as  their  skins  shall  be  well 
burned,  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange,  that  they 
may  take  the  sharper  torment.  —  feran,  Chap.  4. 


Tiktir  waomg  wmgt  Aw  tun-tkUM,  — 15,  p.  958. 

The  Arabians  attribute  to  Solomon  a  perpetual  enmity  and 
warfare  against  wicked  Genii  and  Giants  ;  on  the  subject  of 
his  wonder-working  Ring,  their  tales  are  innumerable.  They 
have  even  invented  a  whole  race  of  Pre-Adamite  Solomons, 
who,  according  to  them,  governed  the  world  successively,  to 
the  number  of  40,  or,  as  others  affirm,  as  many  aa  79.  All 
these  made  the  evil  Genii  their  unwilling  drudges.  —  D'/br- 

Anchieta  was  going  in  a  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aldea,  a  delightful  spot,  surrounded  with  mango-treae,  and 
usually  abounding  with  birds  called  goaraies,  that  breed  there. 
These  birds  are  about  the  fixe  of  a  hen,  their  color  a  rich 
purple  inclining  to  red.  They  are  white  when  hatchad,  and 
soon  become  black ;  but  as  they  grow  la^er,  loee  that  color, 
and  take  this  rich  and  beautiflil  purple.  Our  navigators  had 
reached  the  place,  but  when  they  should  have  enjoyed  the  fine 
prospect  which  delights  all  who  pass  it,  the  sun  was  excessively 
hot ;  and  this  eye-pleasure  was  purchased  dearly,  when  th^ 
whole  body  was  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  the  rowers  were 
in  a  fever.  Their  distress  called  upon  Joseph,  and  the  remedy 
was  no  new  one  to  him.  He  saw  three  or  four  of  these  birds 
perched  upon  a  mango,  and  calling  to  them  in  the  Braiilian 
language,  which  the  rowers  understood,  said,  Go  you,  call 
your  companions,  and  come  to  shade  these  hot  servants  of  the 
Lord.  The  birds  stretched  out  their  necks  an  if  in  obedience, 
and  away  they  went  to  seek  for  others,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  came  flying  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  cloud,  and  they 
shadowed  the  canoe  a  good  lea^e  out  to  sea,  till  the  fresh 
sea-breeze  sprung  up.  Then  he  told  them  they  might  go 
about  their  business  \  and  they  separated  with  a  clamor  of 
rude,  but  joyful  sounds,  which  were  only  understood  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  who  created  them.  This  was  a  greater 
miracle  than  that  of  the  cloud  with  which  God  defended  his 
chosen  people  in  the  wiMemees  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  a  more  elegant  and  fanciful  paraaoL  AAo 
que  fay  motor  perieate  e$tequ»oda  nuvem,  com  que  Dcot  dtfttnUo 


no  deserto  a  sem  Povo  mimoMo  ds  ealar  4c  •«{,  tease  facato 
Um  d»  graaom  tt  upnuivd  egu  ekapw  dt  aof,  que  uqudU, 

This  was  one  of  AnchietaS  common  miracles.  Jacob 
Biderman  has  an  epigram  upon  the  subject,  quoted  ia  the 
Jesuit's  Life. 

Hetperii  peteretU  ewm  barh^ra  Humra  Wfste, 

jEH  woeoM  mgtr  pturikus  *mu»  trmt^ 
IIU  MUMi  crtMele,  Pkmhi  qum  Umfodii  mdM 

OceuUcque  an,  fiMwea*  mk  igiu  u^mt  ; 
Qumtiit  in  pror^t  si  qumu  doret  amguiuM 

JVUIa  «ed  la  prmrm  parCtfatf  vaiAra/ant. 
Qumeitt  m  puppi,  wikU  nmkrm  puppit  tatsiaf, 

Summa  ted  ureboBt  soiw,  sf  mm /aces. 
Bla  eupiens  Aitchina  meiie  eueeurrertf  eotam 

Aeru  per  audima  temdere  vittit  aecm. 
FidU,  ei  toeiugt  ail,  t,  quin-e  ceAartct, 

Miger  atque  reduz  east  Ugione  erai. 
DietA  pr^uvit  aei«,  eeUrique  cilejUtr  Euro, 

CeguaUm  properot^  quarert  jueea  grtgem, 
MUleque  mmx  eoeiie  eamitmu  rooertitmr  olio, 

MiUe  oeqiri  «m«,  laaUs  prwirs  ducem. 
MiUe  euprUf  el  lotidMi,  jaztafae,  ii^roqm 

Ommis  ad  JtMtkietm  tmrbo  eecala  prteee, 
St  eimul  exp4uuiefiieU  teohtdnu  pcaaas, 

Detupor  ta  toetue  hembmore  r^tee. 
Et  proeul  hide  <K«m,  et  Imeom pepmiere  diet, 

DeUU  doM  wwtUe  eoudtrei  umbru 
SeUieol  kseJiortiU,  ut  eaaspsa  rtpsals 

dfacAisCa  ar<i;icaf  osss  ce«/ic 


nda  do  yeneraod  Padre  Jooepk  de  JbukkU^  da  Cimyaalii 
deJetu,  TYtmmoturgo  do  .Vbee  Jtfaade,  aa  Propmam  do  Bruoi. 
eoHtpoeUpeUo  P.  Simom  de  FmecoueeUeo,  do wutm*  Compmmkm. 
—  LMea.    1679. 

The  Jesuits  probably  stole  this  miracle  fhmi  the  Arabian 
•lory  of  Solomcm ;  not  that  they  are  by  any  neana  defielant  in 
invention }  but  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  ignoraoca. 

In  that  rare  book,  the  MorgorUa  Phdooopkicm  Baitiim,  \S3&, 
is  an  account  of  a  parasol  more  convenient,  though  not  ia  so 
degoMt  a  (a#t«,  as  tl^t  of  the  wonder-working  Anchieta.  Tbera 
is  said  to  be  a  nation  of  c»e-legged  man }  and  one  of  Uraee 
nnipeds  is  represented  in  a  print,  lying  on  his  hack,  under  Ilia 
shade  of  his  own  great  foot. 

The  rooet  euriona  account  of  Bolomon't  wtadom  i>  iu  Du 
Bartas. 

Hee  knowes  — 

Whether  the  Heaven's  sweet-sweating  kiaao  appaat 

To  be  Pearls  parent,  and  the  Oystcn  phear, 

And  whether,  dusk,  it  makes  them  dim  witball, 

Cleer  breeds  the  deer,  and  stormy  hringa  the  pala  ; 

Whether  from  sea  the  amber-greece  be  saut. 

Or  be  some  fishes  pleasant  excrement ; 

He  knowes  why  the  £arth*s  immoveable  and  lonad. 

The  lees  of  Nature,  centre  of  the  mound ; 

Hee  knows  her  measure  ;  and  hee  known  beaida 

How  CoUqoxotida  (doely  apply'd) 

Within  the  darknesse  of  the  Coaduit^pipaa, 

Amid  the  winding  of  our  inward  tripes, 

Can  so  discreetly  the  wkUe  komunar  take. 

%<v<sfa^«  Dm  Bortmo, 


He  rode  the  wiad,  ttc  •— 15,  p.  9S8» 

"  And  we  made  the  wind  *  subject  unto  Solomon  ;  H  blew 
in  the  morning  for  a  month,  and  in  the  evening  for  a  mcmth. 
And  we  made  a  fountain  of  molten  brasa  to  flow  f  fbr  hink 
And  some  of  the  Genii  were  obliged  to  arork  in  his  piasence, 
by  the  will  of  his  Lord  ;  and  whoevpr  of  them  turoed  aside 
from  our  command,  we  will  cause  him  to  taata  the  pain  of 


■  They  my  ih*(  h*  b«d  «  airpct  of  fiwen  aOk.  on  wMeh  Mt 
placed,  beinf  of  •  prwligtotM  Icngtk  and  bmultb,  and  MAclaat  fcr  ell  Ma 
Ibien  U>  lUiKl  Ml,  the  mrn  placmg  iKniwaiva  mi  ht*  rifttt  VmmA,  aad  Ike 
■pirit>  OB  hb  l«ft ;  ami  ilMt  wlico  all  vera  la  ord«r,  tht  viad,  at  bb  eM»- 
mand,  took  up  the  carpet  and  tiwapnftcd  H,  vtlh  all  tiMt  wot*  epaa  M, 
wlwmoevfr  he  pleaaed ;  Uie  ana^  of  Mrda  al  Uw  a»iM  Itene  tj'mg 
their  beada,  and  fenutnf  a  kind  of  canopy  to  abadc  iImd  6«aa  tltf  ms. 

t  A  Ibantaln  of  molten  braaa.    Tbia  foaolala,  ttej  aajr,  «aa  la  Tea 
and  Bowed  tbioa  daja  la  a  month. 
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bcU-firc*  ^cj  m«d«  for  him  whatever  be  pleased,  of 
p%lMBa  and  etatiMflit  and  large  diahei  like  fiab-pODd«4  <^ 
caMreai  «taadinc  Arm  on  their  trevets.^  And  we  raid, 
Work  ri^fateoiunetf ,  O  family  of  DaTid,  with  thankisiving : 
for  fi*w  of  my  MrvantJi  are  thankfuL  And  when  we  had  de- 
crred  that  Solomon  ihould  di«,  nothing  diicoTcred  hii  death 
uato  them,  esMfit  the  creeping  thing  of  the  earth,  which 
gnawed  hie  etaff.)! 

And  when  hit  hody  f^U  down,  the  Genii  plainly  pereeiTed, 
Ibat  if  they  had  known  that  which  ie  eecret,  they  had  not 
contiBDod  ta  a  vtla  poniahment.'* — JTorm,  Chap.  34. 


M>r  CM  Pint's  fi9a$nt  er§ 91,  p.  850. 

In  phcee  where  there  waa  %rater,  wh  found  a  beantifnl 
vaiiety  of  the  plover.  —  ^fUbukr, 


Okftr  tike  CnuUrioerU  #m^.— 31,  p.  9S0. 

T%e  camelt  of  ilio  hot  eountriei  aie  not  Ikttened  one  to 
the  tall  of  the  other,  ae  in  eaid  elinwtet,  hot  ■olTered  to  go 
at  their  wUl^  like  herd*  of  eowe.  The  cameMriTer  fbllowi 
■tngiag ,  and  fnm  time  to  time,  giWag  a  euddnn  whittle.  The 
lender  ho  ainga  and  whietlee,  tlie  faster  the  camels  go ;  and 
they  etap  ae  eooo  aa  lie  eeaaea  to  sing.  7*he  camel-drtTers,  to 
relieve  each  other,  atngaHemately ;  and  when  they  wish  their 
heaate  to  browse  for  half  aa  hour  on  what  they  can  find,  they 
aania#  tbemsehrea  by  anraking  a  pipe }  after  which,  beginning 
again  to  iing,  the  oaaaela  immediately  proceed.  —  Tuftmier. 


£iMjVatfic  #kma«  <««lA«d.—94,  p.  350. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  an  unexpected  entertain* 
ment,  which  filled  our  hearts  with  a  Tcry  ahort-Iived  joy.  The 
whnic  plain  bofore  na  seemed  thick  corered  with  green  graaa 
•ad  yoOow  daiaiee.  We  advanced  to  the  place  with  aa  much 
speed  aa  oar  lame  condition  would  suffer  us ;  but  how  ter- 
rible «raa  oar  disappointment,  when  we  found  the  whole  of 
that  wrf&an  to  eooaist  in  senna  and  coloquintida,  the  moat 
•anscooa  of  plaata,  and  the  moat  incapabia  of  being  snbsti- 
tiited  aa  food  for  man  or  beast ! — Bruet, 


llie  girdka  of  these  peitple  are  usually  of  worsted,  Tory 
aitfolly  woren  into  a  variety  of  figures,  and  made  to  wrap 

•  W*  vW  SSMS  yia  to  ttSM  tt»  pain  of  ivl-ln ;  or,  m  wtm  ezpeood 
«•  81 1— d  Mm  M  turn  Uw  pain  of  burninf ;  bjr  wbkh  thay 
<k»  c*n*aiaa  Iba  diMbMlleol  Genii  icoeived  at  tin  Iswds  ot 
^  Aj^f«l  art  «*«T  Uirm,  vUo  •telpped  ihem  vilfc  *  whip  of  An. 

f  ttofea.  Bama  wpyoav  Ihnr  wtre  imafct  o(  Um  Aiigrh  «od  PiopbHa, 
••I  ilMl  U«  twUInf  tt  Ui«m  W9M  wA  Ibrbkldvii,  or  eiw  that  ibej  wen  not 
muh  iaap«  m  vcte  btMiklrn  bjr  the  hw.  Bone  any  Ihew  Bplriii  made 
eUili  ve««  placed  at  the  fiet  oThls  Ihrom,  and  two  eaftea, 
■Ime*  k  1  and  that  when  he  mounted  it,  the  liooa  etietehed 
pAwa,  serf  whn  he  mi  dowa,  Uw  caf  lea  ahadod  him  with  their 

I  DMhce Uki  triipemla ;  brinf  ao  nmnatrouilj  bufs,  that  a  tlwoaaad 
laea  a^i  eal  oet  of  nth  of  them  at  oner. 

m». 


I 


«aMfaiw  sundinf  Inn  en  thHr  trereta.— Tbeaa  caldrona,  they 
t  tm  ««l  of  the  m««nuina  «f  Yrinan,  and  wen  ao  vaatlj  Uf,  that 
eaold  mM  to  mov«4 ;  aii4  propie  went  up  to  them  by  Mepe. 

Amewvnl  hia  death  bat  the  eiecpin^  thinf  of  the  earth 
laa  emf.  —The  eemmen'aion,  to  explain  thb  paamge,  tell 
Oavtd.  )««i«f  UU  the  fiMtndationa  of  the  temple  of  Jenimtem, 
le  he  m  IW«  af  dH  tabrmaela  of  Moapa,  when  he  died,  left  It 
hy  hta  aan  9alcme«i,  who  emptoyed  the  Genii  in  the  work : 
h*<»m  the  etlUbe  waa  c«ropk>iHl,  pereeivhtg  hIa  end  diew 
m^%  amad  af  OmI  that  hit  death  mi|rht  be  coiweaied  from  the  Genii, 
tu  Aey  h^  «afl*«<«  •nkhevi  k;  IhM  God  ihriefon  m  ontemi  it,  that 
»>*  ■»■  AwA ea h*  sfcwJ  si  hta  pmyen,  leaoinf  on  bb  auff,  which  anp* 
pue<«l  Ae  hody  tn  IMI  pMtuie  a  M  year ;  and  the  Genii,  anppwlnr  him 
*r  te  eJHe,  «ealiM4«a4  ih^b  work  durinf  that  tern* ;  at  the  expintion 
,  ia»  MBpW  ^kif  pertly  conpleietl,  a  wonn,  which  had  (otlen 
«w  omf«  ale  U  tt«iw«fh,  and  the  corpae  leil  to  the  f round,  and  di»> 
i  liw  hS^f  *•  death. 

IMS*  «f  the  tempb  heinc  built  by  Geall,  and  not  by  nwa, 

Mte  mm  n^  U^m  what  I*  ■teuiioactl  In  Scriptun,  that  Um  heiiH 

«/ eliMe,  made  ymriy  bcfn*  It  waa  braufht  thither ;  a*  that  Uwre 

Mftr  ear  ax»,  lue  uti  of  inm  heard  In  the  bouae  wbde  it 


several  times  about  their  bodies  ;  one  end  of  them,  by  being 
doubled  and  sewn  along  the  edgM,  serves  them  for  a  purse, 
agreeable  to  the  acceptation  of  the  word  Zciivir  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  the  Turks  and  Arsbs  make  a  further  use  of  their 
girdles,  by  fixing  their  knives  and  poniards  in  them  ;  whilst 
the  Hojias,  i.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries,  arc  distinguished 
by  having  an  inkhom,  the  badge  of  their  office,  suspended  in 
the  like  situation.  —  Shaw, 


JSer9t§  a»  CamePt  tkroeL — 96,  p.  260. 

On  the  road  we  passed  the  skeleton  of  a  camel,  which  now 
and  then  happens  in  the  desert.  These  are  poor  creaturea 
that  have  periahed  with  fatigue ;  for  thoae  which  are  killed 
for  the  stistenance  of  the  Arabs,  are  carried  away,  bones  and 
all  together.  Of  the  hides  are  made  the  soles  of  the  slippers 
which  are  worn  in  Egypt,  without  any  dressing  but  what  the 
sun  can  give  them.  The  circumstances  of  this  animal's 
death,  when  his  strength  fails  him  on  the  road,  have  soma* 
thing  in  them  affecting  to  humanity.  Such  are  his  patience 
and  perseverance,  that  he  pursues  his  Journey  without  fiag- 
gittg,  as  long  as  he  has  power  to  support  its  weight ;  and  such 
are  his  fortitude  and  spirit,  that  he  will  never  give  out,  until 
nature  sinks  beneath  the  complicated  ills  which  press  upon 
him.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  he  resign  his  burden  and 
body  to  the  ground.  Nor  stripes,  nor  caresses,  nor  food,  nor 
rest,  will  make  him  rise  again !  His  vigor  is  exhausted,  and 
life  ebbo  out  apace.  This  the  Araba  are  very  aensible  of,  and 
kindly  plunge  a  sword  into  the  breast  of  the  dying  beast,  tn 
shorten  his  pangs.  Even  the  Arab  feels  remorse  when  he 
commits  this  deed }  his  hardened  heart  is  moved  at  the  loss 
of  a  fiuthfol  servant. -~l^ie«  Inpin, 

In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1800,  ia  a  letter  from 
Profeaaor  Heering  retsommending  the  introduction  of  theao 
animals  at  the  Cape ;  but  the  camel  is  made  only  for  level 
countries.  **  The  animal  is  very  ill  qualified  to  travel  upon 
the  snow  or  wet  ground:  the  breadth  in  which  they  carry 
their  legs,  when  they  slip,  often  occasions  their  splitting 
themselves  ;  ao  that  when  they  fall  with  great  burdens,  they 
seldom  rise  again." — Jaiuu  Hunpof. 

The  African  Arabs  say,  if  one  shouM  put  the  question, 
Wkiek  18  but  for  you,  0  Camel,  to  goupkUlor  down  7  he  will 
make  answer,  OotPs  eurg$  light  on  'on  hoik,  ichoruoeetr  tAsy 
arc  te  te  mat  wttA.  —  Morgan's  Hist,  of  Algiers. 

No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  exists.  We  cannot  doubt  the  nature  of  the  one  haa 
been  adapted  to  that  of  the  other  by  aome  Mtpodng  inUBir 
f  sacs.  Designing  the  camel  to  dwell  in  a  country  where  he 
can  find  little  nourishment,  nature  baa  been  aparing  of  her 
materiala  in  the  wliote  of  hia  formation.  She  haa  not  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  plump  fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or 
elephant ;  but  limiting  herself  to  what  Is  strictly  necessary, 
she  has  given  him  a  small  head  without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  neck  without  flesh.  Bhe  has  taken  from  his  legs  and 
thighs  every  muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  motion; 
and,  in  short,  has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  the 
vessels  and  tendons  necessary  to  connect  his  frame  together. 
She  has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hardest  aliments  \  but  lest  he  should  consume  too  much, 
she  has  contracted  his  stomach,  and  obliged  him  to  chew  the 
cud.  Bhe  has  lined  his  foot  with  a  lump  nf  flesh,  which, 
sliding  in  the  mud,  and  lieiitg  no  way  adapted  for  climbing, 
fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy  soil,  like  that  of 
Arabia.  She  has  evidently  destined  him  likewise  to  sla- 
very by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence  againat  his 
enemies.  Destitute  of  the  boms  of  the  bull,  the  hoofs 
of  the  horse,  the  tooth  of  the  elephant,  and  the  swiftness 
of  the  stag,  how  can  the  camel  resist  or  avoid  the  attacks 
of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  even  the  wolf?  To  prcser>c  the 
species,  therefore,  nature  has  concealed  him  in  the  depths  of 
the  vast  deserts,  where  the  want  of  vegetables  can  attract 
no  game,  and  whence  the  want  of  game  repels  every  vora- 
cious animal.  Tyranny  must  have  expelled  man  from  tho 
hahiuble  parts  of  the  earth,  before  the  camel  could  have  lost 
his  liberty.  Become  domestic,  he  has  rendered  habitable  the 
most  barren  soil  the  world  contains.  He  afone  supplit<s  all 
his  master's  wants.    The  milk  of  the  camel  nourishes  the 
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fiimily  of  the  Anb,  uader  the  various  fornw  of  curds,  cheese, 
and  batter }  and  they  often  feed  upon  his  flesh.  Slippen  and 
harness  axe  made  of  bis  akin,  and  tents  and  clothing  of  his 
hair.  Heavy  burdons  are  transported  by  his  means,  and  when 
the  earth  denies  forsfe  to  the  horse,  so  valuable  to  the  Bed- 
ouin, the  she*camel  supplies  that  deficiency  by  her  milk,  at 
no  other  cost,  for  so  many  advantages,  than  a  few  stalks  of 
brambles  or  wormwood,  and  pounded  date  kernels.  80  great 
is  the  importance  of  the  came!  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  de- 
prived of  that  useful  animal,  it  must  iafidlibly  loea  every 
inhabitant. —  Folnqf. 

Of  dittma  wttav,  ft,c.~97,  p.  280. 

Where  any  parts  of  these  deserts  is  sandy  and  level,  the 
horixon  is  as  fit  for  astronomical  observations  as  the  sea,  and 
spears,  at  a  small  distance,  to  be  no  leas  a  colleetion  of  water. 
It  was  likewise  equally  surprising  to  nbaerve,  in  what  an  ex- 
traordinary manner  every  object  appeared  to  be  magnified 
within  it ',  insomuch  that  a  ahrub  seemed  as  big  as  a  tree,  and 
a  flock  of  Achbobbas  might  be  mistaken  fbr  a  caravan  of 
cameb.  This  seeming  collection  of  water  always  advances 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  whilst  the  intermediate 
epaee  appears  to  be  in  one  eontinued  glow,  occasioned  by  the 
^juivering,  undulating  motion  of  that  quick  succession  of 
vapors  and  exhalations,  which  are  extracted  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  son. —  Skene. 

In  the  Bahar  Danosh  is  a  met^ihor  drawn  fVon  this  optical 
deception.  "  It  is  the  ancient  custom  of  fortune,  and  time 
has  long  established  the  habit,  that  she  at  first  bewilders  the 
thirsty  travellers  in  the  path  of  desire,  by  the  misty  vapors  of 
disappointment;  but  when  their  distress  and  misery  has  reached 
extremity,  suddenly  relieving  them  from  the  dark  windings  of 
confusion  and  error,  she  conducts  them  to  the  foontaina  of 
enjoyment.*' 

**  The  burning  heat  of  the  son  was  reflected  with  doable 
violenoe  from  the  hot  sand,  and  the  distant  ridges  of  the  hills, 
seen  through  the  ascending  vnpon,  seemed  to  wave  and  flue* 
toate  like  the  unsettled  sea.'*>~Jlf«ii^  Pmrk* 

"  I  shake  the  lash  over  my  camel,  and  she  quickens  her 
pace,  while  the  sultry  vapor  rolb  in  waves  over  the  burning 
clifTs." — JVMUaket    Pes*  qf  Tmr^a. 


fib  teugwe  wc»  dry  and  reiyk. — 86,  p.  960. 

Perhaps  no  traveller  but  Mr.  Park  ever  survived  to  relate 
similar  suffierings. 

**I  pushed  00  as  fast  as  possible,  in  hopes  of  reaefatng 
some  watering-place  in  the  course  of  the  night.  My  thirst 
was,  by  this  time,  become  insufferable;  my  mouth  was 
perched  and  inflamed;  a  sudden  dimness  would  frequently 
come  over  ray  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting ;  and 
my  horse  being  very  much  fiitigued,  I  began  seriously  to 
apprehend  that  I  should  perish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  the 
burning  pain  in  my  mouth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves 
of  different  shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service 
tome. 

**  A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle 
rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  of 
which  I  east  a  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  wilderness, 
but  without  discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human 
dwelling.  The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand 
every  whore  presented  itself,  and  the  horison  was  as  level  and 
uninterrupted  as  that  of  the  sea. 

"  Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devouring 
the  stubble  and  brushwood  with  great  avidity ;  and  as  I  was 
now  too  faint  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much 
fatigued  to  carry  me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and 
perhaps  the  last  I  should  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  {lerform, 
to  take  off  his  bridle,  and  let  him  shift  lor  himaelf ;  in  doing 
which  I  was  suddenly  affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness, 
and  falling  upon  the  aand,  felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fiist 
approaching.  Here  then,  thought  I,  after  a  short,  but  in- 
effectual struggle,  terminate  all  my  hopea  of  being  useful  in 
my  day  and  generation ;  here  must  the  short  spen  of  my  life 
eome  to  an  end.  —  I  cost  (as  I  believed)  a  last  look  on  the 
surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on  the  awful  change 
ihat  was  about  to  take  place,  this  worid.  with  its  enjoyments. 


seemed  to  vanish  from  my  tecoUectioo.  Nature,  boverer, 
at  length,  resumed  its  functions ;  and  on  recovering  my  sensee^ 
I  found  myself  stretched  upon  the  sand,  with  the  bridle  still 
in  my  hand,  and  the  sun  jnat  sinking  behind  the  irMoi.  I  now 
iummoned  all  ny  resolution,  and  determined  to  make  another 
effort  to  prolong  my  existence.  And  as  the  evening  was 
somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  fiir  as  iqy  limbe  would 
carry  me,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  reeoorae)  a  watvring- 
plaoe.  With  this  view  I  put  the  brhlle  00  my  horse,  and 
driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  fbr  about  an  hour, 
when  I  perceived  some  lightning  f^m  the  north-eoat — a  most 
delightful  sight,  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  light- 
ning increased  very  rapidly  ;  and  in  lees  than  an  hour  I  heard 
the  wind  roaring  among  the  buahee.  I  had  alreadjr  opened 
my  mouth  to  receive  the  refh>shing  drops  which  I  expected, 
but  I  was  instantly  covered  with  a  cknid  of  sand,  driven  with 
such  force  by  the  wind,  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  eensa- 
tion  to  my  face  and  anas,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  hone 
and  stop  under  a  bush  to  prevent  being  suffocated.  —  The 
sand  continued  to  fly  in  amaxing  quantities,  fbr  near  an  hour, 
afler  which  I  again  set  forward,  and  travelled  with  dsfBcnlty 
until  ten  o'clock.  About  this  time,  I  was  agreeably  swposed 
by  some  very  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  followed  bj  a  few 
heavy  drops  of  rain.  In  a  little  time,  the  sand  ceased  to  fly, 
and  I  alighted,  and  spread  out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect 
the  nin,  which  at  length  I  saw  would  certainly  fidl. — For 
mora  than  an  hour  it  rained  plentifully,  and  I  quenched  my 
thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking  my  dotbes.**— Parft*«  IVn^ 
etsimtki  Inlmar  ^JlfrixA, 


CouU  Ikty  km*  imek'd  tke  Drvwcdenr,  4c.— SO,  p.  960. 

All  the  time  I  was  in  Barbary,  I  rould  never  get  sight  of 
above  three  or  four  Dromedaries.  These  the  Arabs  call  Me- 
hera  ;  the  singular  is  If  eheri.  They  are  of  several  sorts  and 
degrees  of  value,  some  worth  many  common  Camels,  others 
scarce  worth  two  or  three.  To  look  00,  they  seem  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  that  species,  only  I  think  the  excres- 
cence on  a  Dromedary's  back  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  a  Camel.  What  is  reported  of  their  sleeping,  or  rather 
seeming  scaree  alive,  for  some  time  afYer  coming  into  this 
world,  is  no  fable.  Tlie  longer  they  lie  so,  the  more  excellent 
they  prove  in  their  kind,  and  consequently  of  higher  price  and 
esteem.  None  lie  in  that  trance  more  then  ten  days  and 
nights.  Those  that  do  are  pretty  rare,  and  are  called  Aa^ari, 
from  Aashara,  which  signifies  ten,  in  Arabic  I  saw  one  soch« 
perfectly  white  all  over,  belonging  to  Leila  Oomaoe,  Princess 
of  that  noble  Arab  Nejs,  named  Heyl  ben  All,  I  spoke  of, 
and  upon  which  she  put  a  very  great  value,  never  sending  it 
abroad  but  upon  some  extraordinary  occasioo,  when  the 
greateet  expedition  was  required ;  having  others,  inferkiff  in 
swiftness,  fbr  more  ordinary  messages.  They  say  that  one  of 
these  Aasharies  will,  in  one  night,  and  throui^  a  level  coun- 
try, traverse  as  much  ground  as  any  single  hone  can  perfbrm 
in  ton,  which  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  matter,  aince  many 
have  affirmed  to  me,  tliat  it  makes  nothing  of  hoUiQg  its  rapid 
pace,  which  is  a  most  violent  hard  trot,  for  fbor-awlUtweRty 
hours  upon  a  stretch,  without  showing  the  least  sign  of  wea- 
riness, or  inclination  to  bait,  and  that  having  then  swallowrd 
a  ball  or  two  of  a  sort  of  paste,  made  op  of  bariey-meat,  and 
may  be  a  little  powder  of  datei  among  it,  with  a  bowl  of 
water,  or  Camel's  milk,  if  to  be  had,  and  which  the  courier 
seldom  foi^ots  to  be  provided  with,  in  skins,  as  well  for  the 
sustenance  of  himself  ss  of  his  Pegasus,  the  indefatigable  ani- 
mal wilt  seem  as  fresh  as  at  first  setting  out,  and  ready  to 
continue  running  at  the  same  scaree  credible  rate,  for  as  many 
hours  longer,  and  so  on  from  one  extremity  of  the  African 
Deserts  to  the  other,  provided  its  rider  could  hold  out  without 
sleep  or  other  refVcshment.  This  has  been  averred  to  me,  by, 
I  believe,  more  than  a  thousand  Araba  and  Moore,  all  agree- 
ing  in  ««very  particular. 

I  happened  to  be,  once  in  particular,  at  tlie  tent  of  that 
Princess,  with  Alt  ben  Mahamoud,  the  Boy,  or  Vice-Roy  of 
the  Algerine  Eastern  Province,  when  be  went  thither  to  eele- 
brate  his  nuptials  with  Ambarea,  her  only  daughter,  if  I  mil* 
take  not.  Among  other  entertainments  she  gave  her  guests, 
the  favorite  white  Dromedary  was  brought  fbrth,  ready  sad- 
dled and  bridled.    I  say  bridled,  because  the  thong,  which 
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•ecvea  iiwtead  of  a  briiU«t  wm  put  through  the  bole  purpomly 
awA*  in  th«  fmtle  of  the  creatore'i  note.  The  Arab  ap- 
poinbad  to  nioiuit,  was  atfaitly  laced,  from  the  very  loiiM  quite 
to  hia  tluo»l,  in  a  atioDg  laathern  Jacket,  they  never  riding 
these  aoimttb  any  otherwiee  aecootred ;  ao  impetooualy  violent 
are  the  coDeoeiiona  the  rider  ondeigoei,  during  that  rapid 
owtion,  that  were  he  to  be  loose,  I  maeh  question  whether  a 
few  boara  aneb  unintermltting  agitation  would  not  endanger 
Che  boratioff  of  aome  of  hie  eotraUi ;  and  thia  the  Arabs  scra- 
pie not  to  Mliaowledge.  We  were  to  be  diverted  with  seeing 
thia  fine  Aathari  ran  against  some  of  the  swiftest  baibs  in  the 
whole  Neja,  which  is  famed  for  having  good  ones,  of  the 
true  Libyan  breed,  shaped  like  greyhounds,  and  which  will 
eometimea  ran  down  an  oatricb ;  which  few  of  the  very  best 
ean  pretend  to  do,  especially  upon  a  liard  ground,  perfectly 
lov«L  We  all  started  like  neers,  and  for  the  first  spirt,  most 
of  the  beat  mooBled  among  us  kept  vp  pretty  well,  but  our 
gcas»4ed  horses  soon  flagged :  several  of  the  Libyan  and 
Moaidiao  ninneie  held  pace  till  we,  who  still  followed  upon 
a  good  round  hand-falk^,  could  no  longer  discern  them,  and 
tlion  gave  out  j  as  we  were  toM  after  their  return.  When  the 
Piwuodary  bad  been  out  of  oar  sight  about  an  half  an  boor,  we 
again  esptod  it  flying  towards  us  with  ao  amasiog  velocity,  and 
in  a  very  fow  momenta  was  among  us,  and  seemingly  nothing 
eeooer nod  ',  while  the  horses  and  mares  were  all  in  a  foam,  and 
•carao  able  to  breathe,  as  was,  likewise,  a  fleet,  tall  greyhound 
batch,  of  the  youHf  Princes,  who  bad  followed  and  kept  pace 
the  whole  time,  and  was  no  sooner  got  back  to  us,  but  lay 
down  panting  as  if  ready  to  expire.  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
milee  we  went,  but  we  were  near  three  hours  in  coming  lei- 
snrely  baek  to  the  tents,  yet  made  no  stop  in  the  way.  The 
yoong  Prince  RaoMt  ben  al  Gnydom  ben  Sakhari,  and  his 
younger  hroCber  Meaaood,  toM  their  new  hrother-in  law,  that 
they  defied  all  the  potentates  of  Africa  to  show  him  such  an 
Aashari',  and  the  Areb  who  rode  it,  challenged  the  Bey  to  lay 
bis  lady  a  wager  of  1000  docatu,  that  he  did  not  bring  him  an 
answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wargala,  in  less  than 
fiiardaya,  thoogh  Leo  Airieanus,  Marmol,  and  several  others, 
amon  ns,  that  it  is  no  less  than  forty  Spanish  leagues,  of  four 
milos  each,  south  ofTuggart,  to  which  place,  upon  another 
occasion,  as  f  shall  observe,  we  made  six  tedious  days  march 
from  tb«  Bo^bborbood  of  Biscare,  north  of  whiefa  we  were 
then,  at  least  thirty  boura  riding,  if  I  remember  rightly.  How- 
ever, the  Bey,  who  was  a  native  of  Biscara,  and  consequently 
well  acquainted  with  the  Sahara,  dorst  not  take  him  up.  By 
all  cirenmatsDCes,  and  the  description  given  us,  besides  what 
I  know  of  the  matter  myself.  It  could  not  be  much  less  than 
4M  miles,  and  aa  many  back  again,  the  follow  offered  to  ride, 
in  so  short  a  tioM ;  nay,  many  other  Arabs  boldly  proflered  to 
vreiure  all  they  were  worth  in  tiie  world,  that  be  wouM  per- 
form It  with  ail  the  ease  imaginable.  —  Margmn^t  Hutarji  iff 


Cbeoier  anya,  '*  The  Droaredary  can  travel  60  leagues  in  a 
day ;  hie  motioo  is  ao  ra|  Id,  that  the  rider  is  obliged  to  be 
girthed  to  the  saddle,  and  to  have  a  handkerchief  before  his 
■oath,  tn  hsstak  the  current  of  the  wind.*'  These  accounts 
are  probably  much  exaggerated. 

**  The  royal  eourien  in  Peisia  wear  a  white  sash  girded 
fimn  the  sbcmUers  to  their  waist  many  times  round  their 
bodies,  by  whieb  means  they  are  enabled  to  ride  for  many  days 
wtthoul  great  fktiguo.** — Auusay. 


TVdrM^U 


aweedL~31,  p.  960. 


We  were  here  at  ooca  surprised  and  terrified  by  a  sight 
sorvty  ikt  nmst  magnitfeent  in  the  world.  In  that  vast  ex- 
pttOM  d* desert,  from  W.  and  to  N.  W.  of  us,  we  saw  a  number 
oC  prodl^oas  falLin  of  sand  at  different  distances,  at  times 
oMving  with  grrat  celnrity,  at  others  stalking  with  a  majestic 
sinwnass  ;  at  iaiervals  we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  very 
fow  snomefMU  to  overwhelm  ns,  and  small  quantities  of  sand 
did  actaaUy,  more  than  once,  reach  ns.  Again  they  would 
tdrmt  so  a«  to  hf  almost  out  of  sight,  their  tops  reaching  to 
tbo  «vry  elooda.  There  tho  tops  often  separated  from  the 
bndiea,  and  tboee,  once  disjointed,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and 
&I  osa  apptnr  more.  Sometimes  they  were  broken  near  the 
mailbs  ae  if  strtiek  with  a  targe  eannon-ahot.  About  noon, 
sWy  %t!pn  to  advaflcs  with  considerable  swiftness  upon  ns, 
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the  wind  being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged 
alongside  of  us,  about  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The 
greatest  diameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to  me,  at  that  dis- 
tance, as  if  it  would  measure  ten  foot.  They  retired  from  us 
with  a  wind  at  B.  £.,  leaving  an  impression  upon  my  mind  to 
which  I  can  give  no  name ;  though  surely  one  ingredient  in  it 
was  fear,  with  a  considereble  deal  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  flying ;  the  swiftest  horse,  or 
the  foatest-eailiog  ship,  could  be  of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of 
this  danger ;  and  die  foil  penuaaion  of  this  rivetted  me  as  if 
to  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

On  the  15th,  the  same  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  sand 
presented  themselves  to  us,  only  they  seemed  to  be  more  in 
numlier,  and  less  in  sise.  They  came  several  times  in  a  di- 
rection close  upon  us ;  that  is,  I  believe,  within  less  than  two 
miles.  They  began  immediately  after  sunrise,  like  a  thick 
wood,  and  almost  darkened  the  sun.  His  rays  shining  through 
them  for  near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appparance  of  pillars  of 
fire.  Our  people  now  became  desperate  ;  the  Greeks  shrieked 
out,  and  said  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  Ismael  pronounced 
it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucorories  that  the  world  was  on  fire.  — 


THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 


Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength  onto  tlie  battle  j  thou 
hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose  up  againat  me. 

P»eim  xviii.  39. 


1. 

WexH  Thalaba  from  adoration  row, 

The  air  was  cool,  the  aky 

With  welcome  clouds  overcast, 

Which  soon  came  down  in  rain. 

He  lifled  up  hia  fever'd  face  to  heairen, 

And  bared  his  head,  and  stretch'd  his  hands 

To  that  delightful  shower, 

And  felt  the  coolness  permeate  every  limb, 

Freshening  his  powers  of  life. 

2. 

A  loud,  quick  panting !    Thalaba  looks  up ', 

He  starts,  and  his  instinctive  hand 

Grasps  the  knife  hilt ;  for  close  beside 

A  Tiger  passes  him. 

An  indolent  and  languid  eye 

The  passing  Tiger  turn'd ; 

His  head  was  hanging  down. 

His  dry  tongue  lolling  low. 

And  the  short  panting  of  his  breath 

Came  through  his  hot,  parch'd  nostrils  painfuDy. 

The  young  Arabian  knew 

The  purport  of  his  hurried  pace, 

And  following  him  in  hope. 

Saw  joyful  from  afar 
The  Tiger  stoop  and  drink. 

3. 

A  desert  Pelican  had  built  her  nest 

In  that  deep  solitude ; 

And  now,  retum'd  from  distant  flight, 

Fraught  with  the  river-stream, 

Her  load  of  water  had  disburden'd  there 

Her  young  in  the  refreshing  bath 

Dipp'd  down  their  callow  heads, 
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Tilled  the  swollen  membrane  from  their  plumeless 

throat 

Pendent,  and  billi  yet  foft; 

And  buojrant  with  arch*d  breast, 

Plied  in  nnpractised  stroke 

The  oars  of  their  broad  feet. 

They,  as  the  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Laps  the  cool  ware,  around  their  mother  crowd, 

And  nestle  underneath  her  outspread  wings. 

The  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 

Lapp*d  the  cool  wave,  and  satiate,  from  the  nest, 

Guiltless  of  blood,  withdrew. 

4. 
The  mother-bird  had  moved  not, 
fiut,  cowering  o'er  her  nestlings. 

Sate  confident  and  fearless, 

And  watch*d  the  wonted  guest. 

But,  when  the  human  visitant  approached, 

The  alarmed  Pelican, 

Retiring  from  that  hostile  shape, 

Gathers  her  young,  and  menaces  with  wings. 

And  forward  thrusts  her  threatening  neck, 

Its  feathers  ruffling  in  her  wrath. 

Bold  with  maternal  fear. 

Thalaba  drank,  and  in  the  water-skin 

Hoarded  the  precious  element. 

Not  all  he  took,  but  in  the  large  nest  left 

Store  that  sufficed  for  life ; 

And  journeying  onward,  blest  the  Carrier  Bird, 

And  blest,  in  thankfulness, 

Their  common  Father,  provident  for  all. 

5. 

With  strength  renew 'd,  and  confident  in  faith. 

The  son  of  Hodeirah  proceeds ; 

Till,  after  the  long  toil  of  many  a  day. 

At  length  Bagdad  appeared. 

The  City  of  his  search. 

He,  hastening  to  the  gate. 

Roams  o'er  the  city  with  insatiate  eyes ; 

Its  thousand  dwellings,  o*er  whose  level  roofs 

Fair  cupolas  appear'd,  and  high-domed  mosques, 

And  pointed  minarets,  and  cypress  groves. 

Every  wheref  scatter'd  in  unwithering  green. 

6. 
Thou  too  art  fallen,  Bagdad !    City  of  Peace, 

Thou  too  hast  had  thy  day  ; 
And  loathsome  Ignorance  and  brute  Servitude 

Pollute  thy  dwellings  now, 
Erst  for  the  Mighty  and  the  Wise  renownM. 

O  yet  illustrious  for  remember'd  fame, — 
Thy  founder  the  Victorious,  —  and  the  pomp 
Of  Haroun,  for  whose  name,  by  blood  defiled, 

Yahia's,  and  the  blameless  Barmecides', 

Genius  hath  wrought  salvation, — and  the  years 

When  Science  with  the  good  Al-Maimon  dwelt : 

So  one  day  may  the  Crescent  from  thy  Mosques 

Be  pluck'd  by  Wisdom,  when  the  enlighten'd  arm 

Of  Europe  conquers  to  redeem  the  East ! 

7. 

Then  Pomp  and  Pleasure  dwelt  within  her  walls ; 

The  Merchants  of  the  East  and  of  the  West 


Met  in  her  arch'd  Bazars; 

All  day  the  active  poor 

Shower'd  a  cool  comfort  o'er  her  thronging  streets; 

Labor  was  busy  in  her  looms ; 

Through  all  her  open  gates 

Long  troops  of  laden  Camels  lined  the  roads, 

And  Tigris  bore  upon  his  tameless  stream 

Armenian  harvests  to  her  multitudes. 

6. 

But  not  in  sumptuous  Caravansary 

The  adventurer  idles  tliere, 

Nor  satiates  wonder  with  her  pomp  and  wrealth ; 

A  long  day's  distance  from  Uie  walls 

Stands  ruined  Babylon ; 

The  time  of  action  is  at  hand; 

The  hope  that  for  so  many  a  year 

Hath  been  his  daily  thought,  his  nightly  dream, 

Stings  to  more  restlessness. 

He  loathes  all  lingering  that  delays  the  hour 

When,  full  of  glory,  from  his  quest  retom'd. 

He  on  the  pillar  of  the  Tent  beloved 

Shall  hang  Hodeirah's  sword. 

9. 

The  many-colored  domes 

Tet  wore  one  dusky  hue ; 

The  Cranes  upon  the  Mosque 

Kept  their  nightpclatier  still ; 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  Traveller  past. 

And  when  at  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain 

The  Bittern's  boom  came  &r, 

Distinct  in  darkness  seen 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light. 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  old  Babylon. 

10. 

Once  from  her  lofty  walls  the  Charioteer 

Look'd  down  on  swarming  myriads;  once  she 

flung 

Her  arches  o'er  Euphrates'  conquer'd  tide. 

And  through  her  brazen  portals  when  she  pour'd 

Her  armies  forth,  the  distant  nations  look'd 

As  men  who  watch  the  thunder-cloud  in  fear. 

Lest  it  should  burst  above  them.    She  was  fallen, 

The  Queen  of  cities,  Babylon,  was  fallen! 

Low  lay  her  bulwarks ;  the  black  Scorpion  baak'd 

In  the  palace  courts ;  within  the  sanctuary 

The  She- Wolf  hid  her  whelps. 

Is  yonder  huge  and  shapeless  heap,  what  once 

Hath  been  the  aerial  Gardens,  height  on  height 

Rising  like  Media's  mountains  crown'd  with  wood, 

Work  of  imperial  dotage  ?    Where  the  fame 

Of  Belus  ?    Where  the  Golden  Image  now, 

Which,  at  the  sound  of  dulcimer  and  lute. 

Comet  and  sacbut,  harp  and  psaltery, 

The  Assyrian  slaves  adored? 

A  labyrinth  of  ruins,  Babylon 

Spreads  o'er  the  blasted  plain  : 

The  wandering  Arab  never  sets  his  tent 

Within  her  walls ;  the  Shepherd  eyes  afar 

Her  evil  towers,  and  devious  drives  his  flock. 

Alone  unchanged,  a  free  and  bridgeleas  tide, 

Euphrates  rolls  along, 

Eternal  Nature's  work. 
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11. 

TluoQgh  the  broken  portal, 

Orer  weedy  fragments, 

Thalaba  went  his  way. 

CaatioQB  he  trod,  and  felt 

The  dangerous  ground  before  him  with  his  bow. 

The  Jackal  started  at  his  steps ; 

The  Stork,  alarm'd  at  sound  of  man. 

From  her  broad  nest  upon  the  old  pillar  top. 

Affrighted  fled  on  flapping  wings ; 

The  Adder,  in  her  haunts  disturb'd, 

Lanoed  at  the  intruding  staff  her  arrowy  tongue. 

12. 

Twilight  and  moonshine  dimly  mingling  gave 

An  awful  light  obscure, 

Erening  not  wholly  closed, 

The  Moon  still  pale  and  faint; 

An  awful  light  obscure. 

Broken  by  many  a  mass  of  blackest  shade ; 

Long  column  stretching  dark  through  weeds  and 

moss. 

Broad  length  of  lofty  wall, 

Whose  windows  lay  in  light, 

And  of  their  former  shape,  low  arch'd  or  square, 

Rode  outline  on  the  earth 

Figured,  with  long  grass  fringed. 

13. 

Reclined  against  a  column's  broken  shaft. 

Unknowing  whitherward  to  bend  his  way, 

He  stood,  and  gaxed  around. 

The  Ruins  closed  him  in ; 

It  seem*d  as  if  no  foot  of  man 

For  ages  had  intruded  there. 

14. 

Soon  at  approaching  step 

Startling,  he  tum'd  and  saw 

A  Warrior  in  the  moon-beam  drawing  near. 

Forward  the  Stranger  came, 

And  with  a  curious  eye 

Perused  the  Arab  youth. 

15. 

**  And  who  art  thou,"  the  Stranger  cried, 

''That,  at  an  hour  like  this, 

Wanderest  in  Babylon  ? 

A  way-bewilder'd  traveUer,  seekest  thou 

The  ruinous  shelter  here  ? 

Or  comest  thou  to  hide 

The  plunder  of  the  night .' 

Or  hast  thou  spells  to  make 

Theie  ruins,  yawning  from  their  rooted  base, 

Disclose  their  secret  wealth  ? ' 

16. 

The  youth  replied, ''  Nor  wandering  traveller. 

Nor  robber  of  the  night, 

Nor  skiird  in  spells  am  1. 

I  seek  the  Angels  here, 

Hamlh  and  Maruth-    Stranger,  in  thy  turn. 

Why  wanderest  thou  in  Babylon, 

And  who  art  thou^  the  questioner  ?  ** 


17. 
The  man  was  fearless,  and  the  temper 'd  pride 

Which  toned  the  voice  of  Thalaba 

Displeased  not  him,  himself  of  haughty  heart. 

Heedless  be  answered, ''  Knowest  thou 

Their  cave  of  punishment? " 

18. 

THALABA. 

Vainly  I  seek  it 

STBAKOER. 

Art  thou  firm  of  foot 
To  tread  the  ways  of  danger.' 

THALABA. 

Point  the  path ! 

STRANGER. 

Toung  Arab !  if  thou  hast  a  hfinii  can  beat 
Evenly  in  danger ;  if  thy  bowels  yearn  not 
With  human  fears  at  scenes  where,  undisgraced, 
The  soldier,  tried  in  battle,  might  look  back 
And  tremble,  follow  me !  —  for  I  am  bound 
Into  that  cave  of  horron. 

19. 

Thalaba 

Gazed  on  his  comrade :  he  was  young,  of  port 

Stately  and  strong )  belike  his  face  had  pleased 

A  woman's  eye ;  but  the  youth  read  in  it 

Unrestrain'd  passions,  the  obdurate  soul 

Bold  in  all  evil  daring ;  and  it  taught. 

By  Nature's  irresistible  instinct,  doubt 

Well-timed  and  wary.    Of  himself  assured, 

Fearless  of  man,  and  Ann  in  faith, 

"  Lead  on !  "  cried  Thalaba. 

Mohareb  led  the  way ; 

And  through  the  ruin'd  streets. 

And  through  the  farther  gate, 

They  pass'd  in  silence  on. 

20. 
What  sound  is  borne  on  the  wind  ? 

Ib  it  the  storm  that  shakes 

The  thousand  oaks  of  the  forest  ? 

But  Thalaba's  long  locks 

Flow  down  his  shoulders  moveless,  and  the  wind 

In  his  loose  mantle  raises  not  a  fold. 

Is  it  the  river's  roar 

Dash'd  down  some  rocky  descent  ? 

Along  the  level  plain 

Euphrates  glides  unheard. 

What  sound  disturbs  the  night. 

Loud  as  the  summer  forest  in  the  storm, 

As  the  river  that  roars  among  rocks  ? 

21. 

And  what  the  heavy  cloud 

That  hangs  upon  the  rale. 

Thick  as  the  mist  o*er  a  well-water'd  plain. 

Settling  at  evening  when  the  cooler  air 

Lets  its  day-vapors  fall ; 

Black  as  the  sulphur-cloud, 

That  through  Vesuvius,  or  from  Hecla's  mouthj 

Rolls  up,  ascending  from  the  infernal  fires  ? 
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From  Ait's  bitomeii-lake 

That  heftvy  cloud  aacendi; 

That  everlasting  roar 

From  where  its  gushing  springs 

Boil  their  black  billows  up. 

Silent  the  Arabian  jouth, 

Along  the  verge  of  that  wide  lake, 

Follow'd  Mohareb's  way, 

Toward  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  bank'd  its  side, 

There,  from  a  cave,  with  torrent  force, 

And  everlasting  roar. 

The  black  bitumen  roll'd. 

The  moonlight  lay  upon  the  rocks ; 

Their  crags  were  visible. 

The  shade  of  jutting  clifi, 

Andwberebroadlichens  whitened  some  smooth  spot, 

And  where  the  ivy  hung 

Its  flowing  tresses  down. 

A  little  way  within  the  cave 

The  moonlight  fell,  glossing  the  sable  tide 

That  gush'd  tumultuous  out. 

A  little  way  it  entered  then  the  rock 

Arching  its  entrance,  and  the  winding  way, 

Darken'd  the  unseen  depths. 

S3. 

No  eye  of  mortal  man. 

If  unenabled  by  enchanted  spell. 

Had  pierced  those  fearful  depths ; 

For  mingling  with  the  roar 

Of  the  portentous  torrent,  oft  were  heard 

Shrieks,  and  wild  yells  that  scared 

The  brooding  Eagle  from  her  midnight  nest 

The  affrighted  countrymen 

CaU  it  the  Mouth  of  Hell; 

And  ever,  when  their  way  leads  near, 

They  hurry  with  averted  eyes. 

And  dropping  their  beads  fast, 

Pronounce  the  Holy  Name. 

24. 

There  pausing  at  the  cavern-mouth, 

Mohareb  tum*d  to  Thalaba : 

**  Now  darest  thou  enter  in .'  " 

'« Behold ! "  the  youth  replied. 

And  leading  in  his  turn  the  dangerous  way, 

Set  foot  within  the  cave. 

25. 

**  Stay,  Madman !  *'  cried  his  comrade :  "  wouldst 

thou  rush 

Headlong  to  certain  death  ? 

Where  are  thine  arms  to  meet 

The  Keeper  of  the  Passage? "  A  loud  shriek. 

That  shook  along  the  windings  of  the  cave, 

Scatter'd  the  youth's  reply. 

26. 

Mohareb,  when  the  long  reechoing  ceased, 

Ezclaim'd, »» Fate  favor'd  thee. 

Young  Arab !  when  she  wrote  upon  thy  brow 

The  meeting  of  to-night ; 

Else  surely  had  thy  name 

This  hour  been  blotted  from  the  Book  of  Life !  " 


27. 

So  saying,  from  beneath 

His  cloak  a  bag  he  drew : 

«  Young  Arab  !  thou  art  brave,"  he  cried; 

*'  But  thus  to  rush  on  danger  unprepared. 

As  lions  spring  upon  the  hunter's  spear. 

Is  blind,  brute  courage.    Zohak  keeps  the  cave 

Against  that  Giant  of  primeval  days: 

No  force  can  win  the  passage."    Thus  he  said, 

And  from  his  wallet  drew  a  human  hand, 

Shrivell'd,  and  dry,  and  black ; 

And  fitting,  as  he  spake, 

A  taper  in  its  hold, 

Pursued :  *'  A  murderer  on  the  stake  had  died ; 

I  drove  the  Vulture  firom  his  limbs,  and  li^p'd 

The  hand  that  did  the  murder,  and  drew  up 

The  tendon-strings  to  close  its  grasp, 

And  in  the  sun  and  wind 

Parch'd  it,  nine  weeks  exposed. 

The  Taper, — but  not  here  the  place  to  impart, 

Nor  hast  thou  undergone  the  rites 

That  fit  thee  to  partake  the  mystery. 

Look !  it  bums  clear,  but  with  the  air  around 

Its  dead  ingredients  mingle  deathiness. 

This  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Cave  shall  feel, — 

Maugre  the  doom  of  Heaven, — 

The  salutary  spell 

Shall  lull  his  penal  agony  to  sleep, 

And  leave  the  passage  free." 

28. 

Thalaba  answered  not. 

Nor  was  there  time  for  answer  now, 

For  lo !  Mohareb  leads, 

And  o'er  the  vaulted  cave. 

Trembles  the  accursed  taper's  feeble  light. 

There,  where  the  narrowing  chasm 

Rose  loflier  in  the  hill. 

Stood  Zohak,  wretched  man,  condemnM  to  keep 

His  Cave  of  punishment 

His  was  the  frequent  scream 

Which  when,  far  off",  the  prowling  Jackal  heard. 

He  howl'd  in  terror  back : 

For  from  his  shoulders  grew 

Two  snakes  of  monster  sise. 

Which  ever  at  his  head 

Aim'd  their  rapacious  teeth. 

To  satiate  raving  hunger  with  his  brain. 

He,  in  the  eternal  conflict,  oft  would  seise 

Their  swelling  necks,  and  in  his  giant  grasp 

Bruise  them,  and   rend  their  flesh  with  bloody 

nails, 

And  howl  for  agony, 

Feeling  the  pangs  he  gave ;  Ibr  of  himself 

Co-sentient  and  inseparable  parts. 

The  snaky  torturers  grew. 

29. 

To  him  approaching  now, 

Mohareb  held  the  wither'd  arm. 

The  taper  of  enchanted  power. 

The  unhallow'd  spell,  in  hand  unholy  held, 

Then  minister'd  to  mercy ;  heavily 

The  wretch's  eyelids  closed ; 

And  welcome  and  unfelt. 
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Like  the  release  of  death, 
A  ffudden  ileep  surprised  his  vital  powers. 


30. 

Tet  thoQgh  along  the  caye  relaz*d 

Lay  Zohak's  giant  limbs, 
The  twin-bom  serpents  kept  the  narrow  pass, 

Kindled  their  fiery  eyes, 
Darted  their  tongues- of  terror,  and  roU'd  out 

Their  undulating  length. 
Like  the  long  streamers  of  some  gallant  ship 

Buoy'd  on  the  wayy  air, 
Still  straggling  to  flow  on,  and  still  withheld. 

The  scent  of  living  flesh 
Inflamed  their  appetite. 

31. 

Prepared  for  all  the  perils  of  the  cave, 

Mohaieb  came.    He  from  his  wallet  drew 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm. 

O  hard  of  heart !  whom  not  the  visible  power 

Of  retributive  Justice,  and  the  doom 

Of  Zohak  in  his  sight, 

Deterr'd  from  equal  crime ! 

Two  human  heads,  yet  warm,  he  laid 

Before  the  scaly  guardians  of  the  pass ; 

They  to  their  wonted  banquet  of  old  years 

Tom'd  eager,  and  the  narrow  pass  was  free. 

32. 

And  now  before  their  path 

The  opening  cave  dilates ; 

They  reach  a  spacious  vault, 

Where  the  black  river-fountains  burst  their  way. 

Now  as  a  whirlwind's  force 

Had  centred  on  the  spring, 

The  gushing  flood  roll'd  up ; 

And  now  the  deaden'd  roar 

Echoed  beneath,  collapsing  as  it  sunk 

Within  a  dark  abyss, 

Adown  whose  fathomless  gulfs  the  eye  was  lost. 

33. 

Blue  flames  that  hover'd  o*er  the  springs 

Flung  through  the  cavern  their  uncertain  light; 

Now  waving  on  the  waves  they  lay, 

And  now  their  fiery  curls 

Flow*d  in  long  tresses  up, 

And  BOW  contracting,  glow'd  with  whiter  heat: 

Then  up  they  shot  again, 

Darting  pale  flashes  through  the  tremulous  air; 

The  flames,  the  red  and  yellow  sulphur-smoke, 

And  the  black  darkness  of  the  vault. 

Commingling  indivisibly. 

34. 

''Here,'*  quoth  Mohareb,  ''do  the  Angels  dwell, 

The  Teachers  of  Enchantment"    Thalaba 

Then  raised  his  voice,  and  cried, 

'-*  Htmth  and  Maruth,  hear  me !    Not  with  rites 

Aocursed,  to  disturb  your  penitence, 

And  learn  forbidden  lore, 

Bepentant  Angels,  seek  1  your  abode ; 

But  sent  by  Allah  and  the  Prophet  here. 

Obediently  I  come ; 


Their  chosen  servant  I ; 
Tell  me  the  Talisman  "  — 

35. 


"And  dost  thou  think," 

Mohareb  cried,  as  with  a  smile  of  scorn 

He  glanced  upon  his  comrade,  '*  dost  thou  think 

To  trick  them  of  their  secret  ?    For  the  dupes 

Of  human-kind  keep  this  lip-righteousness ! 

'Twill  serve  thee  in  the  Mosque 

And  in  the  Market-place ; 

But  Spirits  view  the  heart. 

Only  by  strong  and  torturing  spells  enforced, 

'Those  stubborn  Angels  teach  the  charm 

By  which  we  must  descend  " 

36. 

"Descend?"  said  Thalaba. 

But  then  the  wrinkling  smile 

Forsook  Mohareb*s  cheek, 

And  darker  feelings  settled  on  his  brow. 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,"  quoth  he,  "  and  I  believe, 

Idiot !  that  I  have  led 
Some  camel-kneed  prayer-monger  through    the 

cave! 
What  brings  thee  hither  ?    Thou  shouldst  have  a 

hut 

By  some  Saint's  grave  beside  the  public  way. 

There  to  less-knowing  fools 

Retail  thy  Koran-scraps, 

And,  in  thy  turn,  die  civet-like,  at  last. 

In  the  dung-perfume  of  thy  sanctity !  — 

Te  whom  I  seek !  that,  led  by  me. 

Feet  uninitiate  tread 

Your  threshold,  this  atones !  — 

Fit  sacrifice  he  falls ! " 
And  forth  he  flash'd  his  cimeter. 
And  raised  the  murderous  blow. 

37. 

There  ceased  his  power ;  his  liiled  arm, 

Suspended  by  the  spell. 

Hung  impotent  to  strike. 

"  Poor  hypocrite ! "  cried  he, 

"  And  this  then  is  thy  faith 

In  Allah  and  the  Prophet !    They  had  fail'd 

To  save  thee,  but  for  Magic's  stolen  aid ; 

Tea,  they  had  left  thee  yonder  Serpent's  meal, 

But  that,  in  prudent  cowardice. 

The  chosen  Servant  of  the  Lord  came  in, 

Safe  follower  of  my  path ! " 

38. 

"  Blasphemer !  dost  thou  boast  of  guiding  me  ? ' 

Quotii  Thalaba,  with  virtuous  pride  inflamed. 

"  Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven ! 

Sayest  thou  that,  diffident  of  God, 

In  Magic  spells  I  trust  ? 

Liar !  let  witness  this ! " 

And  he  drew  off  Abdaldar's  Ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  gulf. 

A  skinny  hand  came  up. 

And  caught  it  as  it  fell. 

And  peals  of  devilish  laughter  shook  the  Cave 
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39. 

Then  joy  suffused  Mohareb's  cbeeki 

And  ThaUba  beheld 

The  blue  blade  gleam,  descending  to  destroy. 

40. 

The  undefended  youth 

Sprung  forward,  and  he  seized 

Mohareb  in  his  grasp. 

And  grappled  with  him  breast  to  breast. 

Sinewy  and  large  of  limb  Mohareb  was, 

Broad-shoulder* d,  and  his  joints 

Knit  firm,  and  in  the  strife 

Of  danger  practised  well. 

Time  had  not  thus  matured  young  Thalaba ; 

But  high- wrought  feeling  now, 

The  inspiration  and  the  mood  divine, 

Infused  a  force  portentous,  like  the  strength 

Of  madness  through  his  frame. 

Mohareb  reels  before  him ;  he  right  on. 

With  knee,  with  breast,  with  arm. 

Presses  the  staggering  foe ; 

And  now  upon  the  brink 

Of  that  tremendous  spring,  — 

There  with  fresh  impulse  and  a  rush  of  force, 

He  thrust  him  from  his  hold. 

The  upwhirling  flood  received 

Mohareb,  then,  absorb'd, 

EngulTd  him  in  the  abyss. 

41. 

Thalaba's  breath  came  fast ; 

And,  panting,  he  breathed  out 

A  broken  prayer  of  thankfulness. 

At  length  he  spake  and  said, 

"  Haruth  and  Maruth !  are  ye  here  ? 

Or  hath  that  evil  guide  misled  my  search  ? 

1,  Thalaba,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 

Invoke  you.    Hear  me.  Angels !  so  may  Heaven 

Accept  and  mitigate  your  penitence ! 

I  go  to  root  from  earth  the  Sorcerer  brood ; 

Tell  me  the  needful  Talisman ! " 

42. 

Thus,  as  he  spake,  recumbent  on  the  rock 

Beyond  the  black  abyss. 

Their  forms  grew  visible. 

A  settled  sorrow  sate  upon  their  brows — 

Sorrow  alone,  for  trace  of  guilt  and  shaQie 

None  now  remain'd ;  and  gradual,  as  by  prayer 

The  sin  was  purged  away. 

Their  robe  of  glory,  purified  of  stain. 

Resumed  the  lustre  of  its  native  light. 

43. 

In  awe  the  youth  received  the  answering  voice  — 

'*  Son  of  Hodeirah !  thou  hast  proved  it  here ; 

The  Talisman  is  Faith." 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  V. 

Lap*  tkt  omI  mRw,  ft,e.  ^3,  p.  9G& 

The  Palieaii  makes  choice  of  drjr  end  dewrt  placet  to  lay 
BU  ofgi}  when  her  yoang  are  hatched,  the  ia  obUfed  to 


bring  water  to  them  from  jsroat  dutancea.  To  enable  hci 
to  perform  this  neeotsarf  oiBcr,  NHtore  baa  provided  her  with 
a  laqn  aaek,  which  extenda  from  the  tip  of  the  onder  man 
dible  of  her  bill  to  the  throat,  and  holda  aa  mocb  watar  na 
will  aupply  her  brood  for  aeveral  daya.  Thk  water  ahe  pottn 
into  the  neit,  to  cool  her  youof ,  to  allay  tboir  thirat,  and  to 
teach  them  to  awim.  Liona,  Tyfera,  and  other  rapacious 
animal*  reaort  to  theae  neata,  and  drink  tbe  water,  and  are 
aaid  not  to  injure  the  yoang.  —  SmdMa  PkUotopkf  tfKatmral 
HiMarf, 

It  ia  perhapa  from  thia  power  of  carrying  a  aopply  of  water 
that  the  Pelican  ia  called  Jimmd  d  Bukar,  the  Camel  of  the 
River.  Bruce  notices  a  cnriooa  blunder  upon  thia  subject  in 
the  translation  of  Norden'a  travels.  **  On  looking  into  Mr. 
Norden's  Voyage,'*  aaya  he,  **  I  was  ttmck  at  first  aigfat  with 
this  paragraph :  *  We  saw,  this  day,  abundance  of  eamek ;  but 
they  did  not  come  near  enough  for  ua  to  ahoot  them.'  I 
thought  with  mya«ilf,  to  shoot  camels  in  Egypt  would  be  very 
little  better  than  to  shoot  men,  and  that  it  waa  very  lucky  for 
him  tbe  camela  did  not  oome  near,  if  that  waa  the  only  thing 
that  prevented  him.  Upon  looking  at  the  note,  I  aoe  it  is  a 
small  miatake  of  the  translator,  who  says,  that  in  tho  origioal 
it  is  CfeoaMaiu  tPeau,  Water  Camels ;  but  whether  they  are  a 
particular  species  of  eameb,  or  a  diiferent  kind  of  animal,  be 
does  not  know.'* 


Eoerff  where  teatUred,  t.C.  —  5,  p.  UBS, 

Theae  prominent  featurea  of  an  Oriental  city  will  be  found 
hi  all  the  viewa  of  Bit  John  Cbardin. 

The  moaquea,  the  mtnoreta,  and  numcroua  eupolaa,  form  a 
aplendid  apectacle  ;  and  the  dat  roofii  of  the  hooaes,  which  are 
aituated  on  the  hills,  rising  ooe  behind  another,  pr«s«ot  a 
auecession  of  hanging  terraces,  intpraperaed  with  cypreaa  and 
poplar  trees.  —  RussaVa  JVof.  HiaL  efJSUjppa. 

The  circuit  of  Ispahan,  taking  in  tho  aubniba,  ia  not  leaa 
than  that  of  Paru  ;  but  Paris  contains  ten  times  the  nomb«r 
of  ita  inhabitanta.  It  is  not,  however,  astoniahing  that  this 
city  is  so  exteosiveand  ao  thinly  peopled,  becauae  every  Cunily 
baa  its  own  house,  and  almost  every  house  its  garden  ;  ao  that 
there  ia  much  void  ground.  From  whatever  aide  jou  arrive, 
you  first  discover  the  towers  of  the  moaques,  and  then  the 
treea  which  aurronnd  the  houses;  at  a  distance,  Ispahan 
reaemblea  a  forest  more  than  a  town.  —  7*ar«m>sr. 

Of  Alexandria,  Volney  aaya,  **  The  apreading  paln»-treei,  the 
terraced  houaea,  which  aeem  to  have  no  roof,  the  lofVy,  alendcr 
minarats,  all  announce  to  tbe  traveller  that  he  ia  in  another 
world." 


Thau  too  mtfalUmj  Bagdad!  Oily  ^Peac«.~ 6,  p.  966. 

Almanzor,  riding  ooe  day  with  his  eourtien  along  the  banks 
of  tlie  Tigris,  where  Snlcucia  formerly  stood,  waa  ao  delighted 
with  the  beauty  of  tbe  country,  that  he  resolved  tliero  to  build 
his  new  capitil.  W^hitat  he  waa  conversing  with  his  atteodaata 
upon  thia  project,  ooe  of  them,  acparatiag  from  the  rest,  met  a 
Hermit,  whose  c«tll  was  near,  and  entered  into  talk  with  him, 
and  communicated  the  design  of  the  Caliph.  Tho  Hermit 
replied,  he  well  knew,  by  a  tradition  of  tlie  country,  that  a 
city  would  ooe  day  be  built  in  that  plain,  but  that  ita  founder 
would  be  a  man  called  Moelaa,  a  name  very  different  from 
both  thoae  of  the  C>iliph,  Giafllar  and  Almanxor. 

The  Officer  rejoined  Almanzor,  and  repfated  hia  coover 
satiou  with  the  Hermit.  As  soon  as  the  Caliph  hoard  the 
name  of  Moclas,  he  descended  from  his  borao,  prostrated 
himself,  and  returned  thanka  to  God,  for  that  ho  waa  ohooen 
to  execute  hia  orders.  Hia  conrtiera  waited  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  conduct  with  eagemeaa,  and  tbe  Caliph  told 
them  thua :  —  During  the  Caliphate  of  the  Ommiades,  my 
brothers  and  myself  being  very  young,  and  poaaeaaing  very 
little,  were  obliged  to  live  In  the  country,  where  each  in  rota- 
tion waa  to  provide  sustenance  for  tbe  whole*  On  one  of 
my  daya,  aa  I  waa  without  money,  and  had  no  meana  of  pro- 
curing food,  I  took  a  bmcclet  beioaging  to  my  nnrM,  aod 
pawned  it.  Thia  woman  made  a  great  outcry,  and,  aftor 
much  aearch,  discovered  that  I  had  been  the  thief.  In  her 
anger  ahe  abused  me  plentifully,  and,  among  other  terms  of 
reproach,  she  called  me  Moclas,  the  name  of  a  fomotts  robbor 
in  those  daya  j  and,  during  the  reat  of  hor  Ufo,  ahn  noTor  eaUed 
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BM  bj  anj  other  oune.    Therofore  I  know  that  God  has 
4«fiio*d   mm  to  perform  this  work. — Mmrigwff, 

Ahnanaor  naoMM)  his  new  eity  Dar-al-SalaiD,  the  City  of 
Psac*  i  hnt  it  obtainad  the  name  of  Bacdad,  from  that  of 
this  Hermit,  wlio  dwelt  upon  iu  site 


TkffModtr  tke  FicCtfriffiw,  &c.— 8,p.  986. 

AUnanmr  signifies  the  Vietorions. 

Bagdad  was  foiraded  in  eonaequenoe  of  a  singular  super- 
atllioo.  A  sect  called  Ravendiens  conceived,  that  they  ought 
to  reader  thoee  honors  to  the  Caliphs  which  the  Moslem  bold 
cboohi  ooly  be  paid  to  the  Deity.  They  therefore  came  in 
gnat  aambers  to  Haschemia,  where  the  Caliph  Almansor 
Qtttally  resided,  and  made  around  his  palace  the  same  pro- 
cvesiooa  and  ceremonies  which  the  Moslem  make  around  the 
Temple  ai  Mecca,  The  Caliph  prohibited  this,  commanding 
then  not  to  profiuie  a  religious  ceremony  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  solely  to  the  Temple  at  Mecca.  The  Ravendiens 
did  not  regard  the  prohibition,  and  continued  to  act  as  before. 

Almajiaor,  seeing  their  obstinacy,  resolved  to  conquer  it, 
■ad  begna  by  arrnsting  a  hundred  of  these  fanatics.  This 
astonished  them ;  hot  they  soon  reeoversd  their  courage,  took 
trass,  marched  to  the  prison,  forced  the  doors,  delivered  their 
frieade,  and  then  returned  to  make  their  procession  round  the 
paUce  in  reverence  of  the  Caliph. 

Enraged  at  this  insolence,  the  Caliph  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  and  advanced  against  the  Ravendiens, 
expectiag  that  his  appearance  would  immediately  disperse 
them,  loatead  of  this,  they  resiited,  and  repulsed  him  so 
vigovonaly,  thai  iw  had  nearly  Ikllen  a  victim.  But  timely 
neeofa  anieed,  and  after  a  great  slaughter,  these  fanatics 
were  e^mlled  the  town.  This  singular  rebellion,  arising 
fiom  e«eese  of  loyalty,  so  disgusted  Almanzor,  that  be  deter- 
mined to  foraahe  the  town  which  had  witnessed  it,  and  accord- 
mgty  laid  Iho  foundation  of  Bagdad. — Afor^gnf  . 


Md  M  her  arek*d  Bauar*, — 7,  p.  966. 

The  boneee  in  Persia  are  not  in  the  same  plaee  with  their 
ahops,  which  etand  for  the  most  part  in  long  and  large  arched 
streets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  which  streets  are  called  Baser, 
«v  the  Market,  and  make  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  houses 
homf  ia  thoout-paits,  and  having  almost  all  gardens  belong- 
ing to  theok  —  Ciarrfia. 

At  Tiftoris,  ho  says,  **  there  are  the  fairest  Basars  that  are 
ia  Bay  placo  of  Asia }  and  it  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  their  vast 
etient,  their  largeness,  their  beautiful  Duomos,  and  the 
aicho*  ovoi  thorn." 

At  Bagdad  the  Baaars  are  all  vaulted,  otherwise  the  mer- 
chaala  eo«U  not  remain  in  tliem  on  account  of  the  heat. 
They  are  also  eratered  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  a  number 
of  the  poor  are  paid  for  rendering  this  service  to  the  public. — 


7^^  ^«  «IP0"  his  lamelsss  strMm.  —  7,  p.  966. 

Da  the  other  side  of  the  river,  towards  Arabia,  over  against 
tW  etly,  there  is  a  fhire  |rface  or  towne,  and  in  it  a  fair  Ba- 
aan  for  saetebaatt,  with  very  many  lodgings,  where  the 
gveaiest  part  of  tlio  merchants  strangers  which  come  to  Baby- 
lea  do  fie  with  their  merchandize.  The  passing  over  Tygris 
fiom  Bahyhia  to  this  Borough  is  by  a  long  bridge,  made  of 
hmitos,  ehaiaed  iogethor  with  great  chaines,  provided,  that 
whao  the  rivet  araseth  great  with  the  abundance  of  raine  that 
blleih,  then  they  open  the  bridge  in  the  middle,  where  the 
eov'halfo  of  the  bridge  fhJleth  to  the  walles  of  Bsbylon,  and 
Ifas  other  to  the  brinks  of  this  Borough,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ffear ;  and  ae  long  as  the  bridge  is  open,  they  passe  the 
steer  ia  amall  boats,  with  great  danger,  becanse  of  the  small- 
•ms  of  Iho  boats,  and  tiie  overladlng  of  them,  that  with  the 
of  the  stream  they  be  overthrowen,  or  els  the 
I  doCfc  carry  them  away ;  so  that  by  this  meanes  many 
peegk  aso  lost  and  droaaed.  —  Gosar  Frtdariek  in  Hakbi^ 

Beta  SM  groat  store  of  vietnals,  which  come  from  Armenia 
iho  tl«ot  of  Tygris.  They  are  brought  upon  rafles 
I  of  guatols  shinane  blown  foil  of  wind,  and  hordes  layde 


upon  them  ;  which  being  discharged,  they  open  their  skinnes^ 
and  carry  tiiem  backe  by  Camels.—  Jibi/pA  FiUk  «  HakluyL 


T%B  wumif-eohr$d  dome*.  —  9,  p.  966. 

In  Tavemier's  time,  there  were  five  Moeques  at  Bagdad, 
two  of  them  fine,  their  large  domes  covered  with  varnished 
tiles  of  different  colors. 


ntpt  thmr  nigkt^HatUr  Miil. — 9,  p.  966. 

At  Bagdad  are  many  cranes,  who  build  their  nests  upon  the 
tops  of  the  minareu,  and  the  loftiest  houses. 

At  Adanaqui,  cranes  are  so  abundant,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  house  which  has  not  several  nests  upon  it.  They  are  very 
tame,  and  the  inhabitants  never  molest  them.  When  any 
thing  disturbs  these  birds,  they  make  a  violent  clatter  with 
their  long  beaks,  which  is  some  time  repeated  by  the  others 
all  over  the  town ;  and  this  noise  will  sometimes  continue  for 
several  minutes.  It  is  as  loud  as  a  watchman's  rattle,  and  not 
much  unlike  it  in  sound.  —  Jackson. 

The  cranes  were  now  arrived  at  their  respective  quarters, 
and  a  couple  had  made  their  nest,  which  is  bigger  in  circum- 
ference than  a  bushel,  on  a  dome  close  by  our  chamber.  This 
pair  stood,  side  by  side,  with  groat  gravity,  showing  no  con- 
cern at  what  was  transacting  beneath  them,  but  at  intervals 
twisting  about  their  long  nocks,  and  clattering  with  their 
beaks,  turned  behind  them  upon  their  backs,  as  it  were  in 
concert.  This  was  eontinoed  the  whole  nigbt.  An  owl,  a 
bird  also  unmolested,  was  perched  hard  by,  and  as  frequently 
hooted.  The  crane  is  tall,  like  a  heron,  but  much  larger  j 
the  body  white,  with  black  pinions,  the  neck  and  legs  very 
long,  the  bead  small,  and  the  bill  thick.  The  Turks  call  it 
friend  and  brother,  believing  it  has  an  affection  for  their  na- 
tion, and  will  accompany  them  into  the  countries  they  shall 
conquer.  In  the  course  of  our  journey  we  saw  one  hopping 
on  a  wall  with  a  single  leg,  the  maimed  stump  wrapped  iu 
linen.  —  CAomUsr's  Travels  ta  Asia  Mmsr, 


71s  JNetsra's  teem  earns  far.  —  9,  p.  966. 

I  will  rise  up  against  them,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  cot 
off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  son  and  nephew, 
saith  the  Lord.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bit- 
tern, and  pools  of  water.  —  ZMiaA,  xiv.  93, 93. 


Onesfi^m  ker  ^fi§  walls  Iks  Glonefsar.  ~  10,  p.  9G& 


Walls  within 


Whose  large  enclosure  the  rude  hind,  or  guides 

His  plough,  or  binds  his  sheaves,  while  shepherds  guard 

Their  flocks,  secure  of  ill:  on  the  broad  top 

Six  chariots  rattle  in  extended  front. 

Each  side  in  length,  in  height,  in  solid  bulk. 

Reflects  its  opposite  a  perfect  square ; 

Scarce  sixty  thousand  paces  can  mete  out 

The  vast  circumference.    An  hundred  gates 

Of  polished  brass  lead  to  that  central  point. 

Where,  through  tlie  midst,  bridged  o'er  with  wondrous  art, 

Euphrates  leads  a  navigable  stream, 

BranchM  from  the  current  of  his  roaring  flood. 

»obsrU*s  Jndak  Restored, 


Hath  Assa  tlu  aUrial  Oardeas,  dtc  — 10,  p.  966. 

Within  the  walls 
Of  Babylon  was  rais'd  a  lofty  mound. 
Where  flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  adorn*d 
The  pensile  garden.    For  Nebassar's  queen, 
Fatigued  with  Babylonia's  level  plains, 
Bigh'd  for  her  Median  home,  whore  nature's  hand 
Had  sooop'd  the  vale,  and  clothed  the  mountain's  slda 
With  msny  a  verdant  wood ;  nor  long  she  pined. 
Till  that  uxorious  monarch  calPd  on  art 
To  rival  nature's  sweet  variety. 
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Forthwith  two  hundred  thousand  slaves  uprear'd 
l*hia  hill,  egregtou«  work  ;  rich  fruit*  overhang 
The  sloping  walks,  and  odorous  sbrubs  entwine 
Their  undulating  branches. 

RoberU*s  Jviiak  Rattertd. 


Cf  Bdiu  1  &o.  — 10,  p.  366. 

Our  early  trayellers  have  given  us  strange  and  circutn* 
stantial  accounts  of  what  they  conceive  to  have  been  the 
Temple  of  Belus. 

The  Tower  of  Nimrod,  or  Babel,  is  situate  on  that  side  of 
Tygris  that  Arabia  is,  and  in  a  very  great  plaine  distant  from 
Babylon  soven  or  eight  miles :  which  tower  is  ruinated  on 
every  side  ;  and  with  the  fiUling  of  it  there  is  made  a  great 
mountaine,  so  that  It  hath  no  fomie  at  all ;  yet  there  is  a 
great  part  of  it  standing,  which  is  compassed,  and  almost 
covered,  with  the  aforesayd  fallings.  This  Tower  was  builded 
and  made  of  foure-aquaie  brickes ;  which  brickes  wore  made 
of  earth,  and  dried  in  the  Sunne  in  maner  and  forme  fol- 
lowing :  First  they  layed  a  lay  of  brickes,  then  a  mat  made  of 
canes,  square  as  the  brickes,  and,  instead  of  lime,  they  daubed 
it  with  earth.  These  mats  of  canes  are  at  this  time  so  strong, 
that  it  is  a  thing  wonderfiil  to  befaolde,  being  of  such  great 
antiquity.  I  have  gone  rouikl  about  it,  and  have  not  found 
any  place  where  there  hath  bene  any  door  or  entrance.  It 
may  be,  in  my  judgment,  in  circuit  about  a  mile,  and  rather 
lease  than  more. 

This  Tower,  in  effect,  is  contrary  to  all  other  things  which 
are  seene  afkr  off;  for  they  seeme  small,  and  the  more  nere 
a  man  commeth  to  them,  the  bigger  they  be :  but  this  tower, 
afar  off,  seemeth  a  very  great  thing,  and  the  nerer  yon  come 
to  it  the  lesser.  My  judgement  and  reason  of  this  is,  that 
because  the  Tower  is  set  in  a  very  great  plaine,  and  hath 
noUiing  more  about  to  make  any  shew  saving  the  mines  of  it, 
which  it  hath  made  round  about ;  and  for  this  respect,  de- 
scrying it  a&ne  off,  that  piece  of  the  Tower  which  yet  stand- 
eth  with  the  mountaine  that  is  made  of  the  substance  that  hath 
ftllen  ftom  it,  maketh  a  greater  shew  than  you  shall  finde 
ooming  neere  to  it.  —  Gesor  Frederidt, 

John  Eldrad  notiees  the  same*  deception :  **  Being  upon 
a  plaine  gronnde,  it  seemeth  afarro  off  very  great ;  but  the 
nerer  you  come  to  it,  the  lesser  and  lesser  it  appeareth. 
Sundry  times  I  have  gone  thither  to  see  it,  and  found  the 
remnants  yet  standing,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  composse, 
and  almost  as  high  as  the  stone-worke  of  St.  Paul's  steeple 
tn  London,  but  it  sheweth  much  bigger." — HaUuft, 

In  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  level  plain,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  Euphrates,  which  in  that  place  runs  westward, 
appears  a  heap  of  ruined  buildings,  like  a  huge  mountain,  the 
materials  of  which  are  so  confounded  together,  that  one  knows 
not  what  to  make  of  it.  Its  figure  is  square,  and  rises  in 
form  of  a  tower  or  pyramid,  with  four  fronts,  which  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass ;  but  it  seems  longer  from 
north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  my  pacing  it,  a  large  quarter  of  a  league.  Its  situ- 
ation and  form  correspond  with  that  pyramid  which  Strabo 
calb  the  tower  of  Belus ;  and  is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  tower 
of  Nimrod  in  Babylon,  or  Babel,  as  that  place  is  still  called. 
In  that  author's  time  it  had  nothing  remaining  of  the  stairs, 
and  ot^er  ornaments  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the  greatest 
part  of  it  having  been  ruined  by  Xerxes ;  and  Alexander,  who 
designed  to  have  restored  it  to  its  former  lustre,  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  There  appear  no  marks  of  ruins  without 
the  c(Mnpass  of  that  huge  mass,  to  convince  one  that  so  great  a 
city  as  Babylon  had  ever  stood  there ;  all  one  discovers  within 
fifly  or  sixty  paces  of  it,  being  only  the  remains,  here  and 
there,  of  some  foundations  of  buildings;  and  the  country 
round  about  it  is  so  flat  and  level,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  should  be  ehoeao  for  the  situation  of  so  great  and  noble  a 
city  as  Babylon,  or  that  there  were  ever  any  remarkable 
buildings  on  iL  But,  for  my  part,  I  am  astonished  there 
appears  so  mu«h  as  there  does,  considering  it  is  at  least 
4000  years  since  that  city  was  built;  and  that  Diodorus 
Sieultts  tells  us,  it  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  in  his  time. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  of  ruins  is  not  in  every  part  equal, 
but  exceeds  the  highest  palace  in  Naples.  It  is  a  misshapen 
mass,  wherein  there  iM  no  appearance  of  regularity ;  in  some 


places  it  rises  in  points,  m  craggy  and  inaccessible ;  in  others 
it  is  smoother,  and  is  of  easier  ascent ;  there  are  also  tracks 
of  torrents  from  the  Cop  to  the  bottom,  caused  by  the  rains ; 
and  both  witbinside,  and  upon  it,  one  sms  parts  some  higher 
and  some  lower.  It  is  not  to  be  discovered  whether  ever 
there  were  any  steps  to  ascend  it,  or  any  doors  to  enter  into 
it ;  whence  one  may  easily  judge  that  the  stairs  ran  winding 
about  on  tlw  outside ;  and  that  being  tju)  less  solid  parts,  they 
wore  soonest  demolished,  so  that  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
appears  at  present. 

Withinside  one  finds  some  grottos,  but  so  ruined  that  ooe 
can  make  nothing  of  them,  whether  they  were  built  at  the 
same  time  with  that  work,  or  made  since  by  the  peasants  for 
shelter ;  which  lost  seems  to  be  the  most  likely.  The  Ma- 
hommedans  believe  that  these  caverns  were  appointed  by  God 
as  places  of  punishment  for  Harut  and  Marut,  two  angels,  who 
they  suppose  were  tent  from  Heaven  to  judge  the  crimes 
of  men,  but  did  not  execute  iJicir  commissions  as  they  ought. 
It  is  evident  f^om  these  ruins,  that  the  tower  of  Nimrod  was 
built  with  great  and  thick  bricks,  as  I  carefully  obserrfw], 
causing  holes  to  be  dug  in  several  places  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  burnt,  but  dried  in  the  sun, 
which  is  extreme  hot  in  those  parts.  In  laying  these  bricks, 
neither  lime  nor  sand  was  employed,  bat  only  earth  tempered 
and  petrified  ;  and  in  thcne  parts  which  made  the  floon,  there 
had  been  mingled  with  that  eurtli,  which  served  instead  of 
lime,  bruised  reeds,  or  hard  straw,  such  as  lai^  mats  aiie 
made  of,  to  strengthen  the  work.  Afterwards  one  perceives 
at  certain  distances,  in  diverse  ploces,  especiolly  where  the 
strong<)st  buttresses  were  to  b#,  several  other  bricks  of  th« 
same  size,  hot  more  solid,  and  burnt  in  a  kiln,  and  set  in  good 
lime,  or  bitumen ;  nevertheless,  the  greatest  number  consists 
of  those  which  are  only  dried  in  t)i«»  sun. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  this  ruin  was  the  ancient  Babel,  aod 
the  tower  of  Nimrod ;  for,  besides  the  evidence  of  its  situa- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  people  of  the 
country,  being  vulgarly  called  Bahil  by  the  Araba.— Aefrw 
didU  Vatte.     Unmersd  JBsL 

Eight  towers  arise, 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monument,  at  oace,  of  Eastern  pride 
And  slavish  superatition.    Round,  a  aealo 
Of  eireling  steps  entwines  the  conic  pile  ; 
And  at  the  bottom,  oo  vast  hinges  grate 
Four  btazen  gates,  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
Placed  in  the  solid  square. 


TV  watimnf  Jtrah  umm'  Hti  Aw 
trithim  ktr  taoifa,  ft.e 10,  p.  S66. 

And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  th« 
Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  io  froaa 
generation  to  generation  ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  teat 
there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  ther«.-> 
baiakj  xiii.  19, 20. 

**  DucUn tkeir  aetnt  ssioUAl "—H,  p.  967. 

The  stupid  superstition  of  the  Turks,  with  ngafdto  hiddao 
treasures,  is  welt  known ;  it  is  difBenIt,  or  even  dangerous,  for 
a  traveller  to  copy  an  inscription  in  sight  of  thole  barbarians. 

On  a  rising  ground,  at  a  league's  dbtance  from  the  nvar 
Shelliff,  is  JUnnoim-eicrrey,  as  they  call  an  oM  square  tower, 
fbrmerly  a  sepulchral  monument  of  the  Romans.  This,  lika 
many  more  ancient  edifices,  is  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  have 
been  built  over  a  treasure ;  agreealdy  to  which  aeooont,  they 
tell  us,  these  mystical  lines  were  inscribed  upoo  it.  Frinea 
JlfoMMWii  Tiiai  wrote  this  upon  his  tower  :— 


My  Tivasare  is  in  ray  Shade, 
And  my  Shade  is  in  my  Treasure* 
Search  for  it ;  despair  not : 
Nay,  despair ;  do  not  search. 

So  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tubuna. 
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Th«  TroMurc  of  Tabnth  Ijeth  onder  the  ahade  of  what  ii 
•h»d«d.    Dif  for  H :  mlaa !  it  is  not  there.  —  S4aip. 


#Wm  AkU  Mimmm-UbBf  fcc— S9,  p.  968. 

The  ipriofi  of  bitumen  called  Oyim  Hit,  the  farnKtmna  9f 
JEt,  are  moch  celebrated  by  the  Jtr^b*  and  PenioMa;  the 
ktter  eall  U  Ckamtk  ter,  the  /hmloM  ^f  fUek,  Thii  liquid 
hitamen  they  eall  JVV^r  *oi  the  TVrJb,  to  diitingnith  it 
ftom  pitch,  fire  It  the  name  of  hara  mJUx,  or  Madt  nuutiek. 
A  Ptnmm  geofrapher  eayi,  that  Jiflnfia  iatuei  out  of  the 
epringe  of  the  earth,  a«  amber^ie  iiaues  out  of  thoee  of  the 
•ea.  All  the  modem  trareUeni,  except  Rauwolf,  who  went  to 
PrrM  aod  the  imdiu  by  the  way  of  the  fnpAroicf,  before  the 
diseov«>rj  of  th«*  C»p$  tf  OoH  Ifopt,  mention  thie  fountain  of 
Uqaid  bitniDen  at  a  itranfe  Ihiof.  Rome  of  them  take  notice 
of  the  ri«er  mentioned  by  Herodahu,  end  asinre  tie,  that  the 
peopi*  of  the  country  have  a  tradition,  that,  when  the  tower 
•f  Bet  if  waa  boildinf,  tbey  brought  the  bitumen  from  hence ; 
which  i«  eooArmed  by  the  jSt^  and  Pertim  historians. 

IB^  Hml,  £il,  .<fli(,  or  /A,  as  it  is  rarioosly  written  by  tniT- 
ellera,  is  a  freat  'Pmrkuk  town,  situate  upon  the  right  or  west 
side  of  the  AipAruto,  and  has  a  castle  ;  to  the  south-west  of 
wfaieh,  and  three  miles  ftoa  the  town,  in  a  valley,  are  many 
•prmp  of  this  black  tubstance ;  each  of  which  makes  a  noise 
like  a  amith*»  Ibrfe,  incessantly  puffing  and  blowing  out  the 
aaitef  so  loud,  that  it  may  be  heard  a  mile  off;  wherefore  the 
Jhwa  and  Jh^ht  call  it  BaA  «<  Jdkeaneai,  that  u.  Ml  gwU, 
It  swallow*  up  all  heavy  things  \  and  many  camels,  ftom  time 
to  time,  lUl  into  the  pita«  and  are  irrecoverably  lost.  It  issues 
IWmb  a  eertatn  lake,  sending  forth  a  filthy  smoke,  and  eontin- 
■ally  boiling  over  «rith  the  pitch,  which  spreads  itself  over  a 
grsat  floM,  that  Is  always  full  of  it.  It  is  IVee  for  every  one 
to  take :  they  uae  it  to  calk  or  pitch  their  boats,  laying  it  on 
two  or  three  IscImm  thick,  which  keeps  out  the  water:  with 
It  elsD  they  pitch  their  houses,  made  of  palm-tree  branches. 
If  it  wae  oat  that  the  inondatioos  of  the  Eaqfkraig$  cmtj  away 
the  pitch,  wUeh  eovera  all  the  sands  from  the  place  where  it 
ricee  to  the  river,  there  would  hate  been  mountains  of  it  long 
sJaoe.  The  very  ground  and  stones  thereabouts  affbrd  hitu- 
>;  aad  the   field*  abnndaoce   of  saltpetre. —  UmoetMl 


JHi  inpfiuglknt  Uad$fa»t^ ice,  —  93,  p.  968. 

Mttseolmemw  nee,  like  the  Soman  Catholics,  a  rosary 
of  beads,  ealled  Tusbah,  or  implement  of  praise.  It  consists, 
if  I  reeollect  aright,  of  ninety-nine  beads  ;  in  dropping  which 
thraogh  the  fingers,  they  repeat  the  attributes  of  God,  as, 
**0  Cfoator,  O  Merciful,  O  Forgiving,  O  Omnipotent,  O  Om- 
aiertent,**  Ike.  dec.  This  act  of  devotion  if  called  Taleel,  from 
the  mpttitloa  of  the  letter  L,  or  Laum,  which  occurs  in  the 
««td  Allah,  (Go<},)  always  joined  to  the  epithet  or  attribute, 
wYa  Alfaih  Khalick,  O  God,  the  Creator;  Ya  Allah  Ker- 
rsem,  O  Ooil,  the  Merciful,  fcc.  fro.  The  devotees  may  be 
mta  auniieriag  their  beads  as  they  walk  the  streets,  and  in  the 
iniarvals  of«w»vwatloH  in  company.  The  rosaries  of  persons 
ef  CMTvne  aad  rank  have  the  beads  of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
s»l  cnflraUs.  Thoee  of  the  humble  are  strong  with  berries, 
oscal,  or  g lae».besds.  —  JiToU  to  tk$  Bakar-Dmmush, 

The  ftmeiy-oine  beads  of  the  Mahommedan  roeary  are 
dhrided  into  three  equal  lengths,  by  a  IKtIe  string,  at  the  end 
ef  which  hangs  a  long  pi^oe  of  coral,  and  a  large  bead  of  the 
fwse.  The  more  devout  or  hypocritical  Turks,  like  the 
CuheKce,  have  nsnally  their  bead-string  in  their  hands. — 


•vvr* 


*r«m^.4>«ft/siAsiisA«i9r*C»«peatAffrrs«,**Jte 96,  p.  968. 

**  IW  Mahonmedans  believe,  that  the  decreed  events  of 
1^  Itie  are  Impressed  in  divine  characters  on  his 
I,  though  not  U>  be  ftoen  by  mortal  eye.  Hence  they 
•SK  the  word  BToseeeb,  mtffidt  stamped,  lor  destiny.  Host 
pnrfiaUy  Iha  idea  vrms  taken  up  by  Mahummed  from  the  seal- 
ai<  of  Um  elect,  menlkioed  in  the  Bevelations.*'— JVolete  th* 


**  rhe  ecrihr  of  dpcrea  chose  to  ovnament  the  edicts  on  my 
fMtthcad  ivtih  Ihoeo  tourishea  ef  disgraee.**  •*  Bakar-Dmngk, 
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The  Spanish  physiognomical  phrase,  troMo  tgerito  at  la 
frente,  to  have  it  written  on  the  forehead,  is  perhaps  of  Ara- 
bian origin. 

Rajah  Chunder,  of  Casbmeer,  was  blessed  with  a  Vixier, 
endowed  with  wisdom  and  fidelity  ;  but  the  wicked,  envying 
his  virtues,  propagated  unfavorable  reports  regarding  liim. 
On  these  occasions,  the  great  are  generally  staggered  in  thfiir 
opinions,  and  make  no  use  of  their  reason  ;  forgetting  every 
thing  which  they  have  read  in  history  on  the  direful  effects  of 
envy.  Thus  lO^ak  Burgin  gave  ear  to  the  stories  fabricated 
against  his  Vizier,  and  dismissed  him  from  bis  oflUce.  llic 
faithful  Vixier  bore  his  disgrace  with  the  utmost  submission ; 
but  his  enemies,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  compassed 
against  him,  represented  to  the  Rajah  that  he  was  plotting  to 
raise  himself  to  the  throne ;  and  the  deluded  prince  ordered 
him  to  be  crucified.  A  short  time  after  the  execution,  the 
Visier's  peer  (his  spiritual  guide)  passed  the  corpse,  and  read 
it  decreed  in  his  forehead,  as  follows :  **  That  he  should  be 
dismissed  from  his  office,  be  sent  to  prison,  and  then  crucified ; 
but  that,  after  all,  he  should  be  restored  to  life,  and  obtain 
the  kingdom."  Astonished  at  what  he  beheld,  he  took  down 
the  body  from  the  cross,  and  carried  it  to  a  secret  place 
Here  be  was  incessantly  oflTering  up  prayers  to  heaven  for  the 
restoration  of  his  life,  till  one  night  the  ajlrisl  spirits  assem- 
bled together,  and  restored  the  body  to  life  by  repeating  incan- 
tations. He  shortly  after  mounted  the  throne,  but,  despising 
worldly  pomp,  soon  abdicated  it. — wfgssa  Mbarg, 


"  ZsAaA  keeps  the  coee,'*  Ac.  —  27,  p.  268. 


Zohak  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Fischdadian  dynasty,  line- 
ally descended  ftom  ShedAd,  who  perished  with  the  tribe  of 
Ad.  SKohak  murdered  his  predecessor,  and  invented  the 
punishments  of  the  cross,  and  of  flaying  alive.  The  devil, 
who  had  long  served  him,  requested,  at  last,  as  a  recompense, 
permission  to  kiss  his  shoulders ;  immediately  two  serpents 
grew  there,  who  fed  upon  his  flesh,  and  endeavored  to  get  at 
his  brain.  The  devil  now  suggested  a  remedy,  which  was  to 
quiet  them,  by  giving  them  every  day  the  brains  of  two  men, 
killed  for  that  purpose  :  this  tyranny  lasted  long ;  till  a  black- 
smith of  Ispahan,  whose  children  bad  been  nearly  all  slain  to 
feed  the  king's  serpents,  raised  hu  leathern  apron  as  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  depoeed  Zohak.  Zohak,  say  the  Per- 
sians, is  still  living  in  the  cave  of  his  punishment ;  a  sulphure- 
ous vspor  issues  from  the  place ;  and.  If  a  stone  be  flung  iu, 
there  comes  out  a  voice  and  cries.  Why  doet  thou  fling  stones 
at  me  ?  This  cavera  is  in  the  mountain  of  Demawend,  which 
reaches  firom  that  of  Elwend,  towards  Teheran.  —  lyHerMoL 
Olmnt, 


"  Tlu  ioiutaryapeO,"  dec  —27,  p.  268. 

r  shall  transcribe,  says  Grose,  a  foreign  piece  of  superstition, 
firmly  believed  in  many  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
The  account  of  it,  and  the  mode  of  preparation,  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  a  judge :  in  the  latter  there  la  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  charm  in  Macbeth :  — 

Of  tk$  Band  af  Olety,  wkieJk  ia  made  uae  qf  iy  houu-hreakera, 
to  enter  imte  hefuaea  at  night,  vHkantfear  ^  oppoaUion. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  never  tried  the  secret  of  the  Hand  of 
Glory,  but  I  have  thrice  assisted  at  the  definitive  judgment  of 
certain  criminals,  who,  under  the  torture,  confessed  having 
used  it.  Being  asked  what  it  was,  how  they  procured  it,  and 
what  were  its  uses  and  propertiea,  they  answered,  first, 
that  the  use  of  the  Hand  of  Glory  was  to  stupefy  those  to 
whom  it  was  presented,  and  to  render  them  motionless,  inso- 
much that  they  could  not  stir,  any  more  than  if  they  were 
dead ;  secondly,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  hanged  man ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  it  must  be  prepared  in  the  manner  following :  — 

Take  the  hand,  left  or  right,  of  a  person  hanged,  and  ex- 
posed on  the  highway ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  a  shroud  or 
winding-sheet,  in  which  let  it  be  well-squeexed,  to  get  out 
any  small  quantity  of  blood  that  may  have  remained  in  it ; 
then  put  it  into  an  earthen  vessel  with  Zimat  saltpetre,  sah, 
and  long  pepper,  the  whole  well  powdered ;  leave  it  fifteen 
days  in  that  vessel ;  afterwards  take  it  out,  and  expose  It  to 
the  noon-tide  sun  in  the  dog-days,  till  it  is  thoroughly  dry ; 
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and  if  the  aun  is  not  aufficient,  pat  it  into  an  oren  heated 
with  fern  and  vervain.  Then  oorapoce  a  kind  of  candle  with 
the  fat  of  a  hanged  man,  virgin  wax,  and  siaaoie  of  Iiapland. 
The  Hand  of  Glory  i*  wed  at  a  candlettick  to  hold  thia  candle 
when  lighted.  Its  properties  are,  that  wheresoever  any  one 
goes  with  this  dreadful  instrument,  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
presented  will  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  motion.  On  being 
asked  if  there  was  no  remedy  or  antidote,  to  counteract  this 
charm,  they  said  the  Hand  of  Glory  would  cease  to  take 
effect,  and  thieves  could  not  make  use  of  it,  if  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  house,  and  other  places  by  which  they  might 
enter,  were  anointed  with  an  unguent  composed  of  the  gall  of 
a  black  cat,  the  fat  of  a  white  hen,  and  the  blood  of  a  screech- 
owl ;  which  mixture  must  necessarily  be  prepared  during  the 
dog-days.  —  GroM^  ProvineitU  OUumrjf  amd  PofMiar  Super- 

SCtClMU. 

SomeUiiog  similar  is  recorded  by  Torquemada  of  the  Mexi- 
can thieves.  They  carried  with  them  the  left  hand  and  arm 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  in  her  first  childbed }  with  this  they 
twice  struck  the  ground  before  the  house  which  they  designed 
to  rob,  and  the  door  twice,  and  the  tiireshold  twice  i  and  the 
inhabitants,  if  asleep,  were  hindered  from  vraking  by  this 
charm ;  and,  if  awake,  stupefied  and  deprived  of  speech  and 
motion  while  the  fatal  arm  was  in  the  house. — Lib.  xiv.  c.  22. 


"  Some  eameUtMMd  proffer-monger  through  the  etcoet  "— 

36,p.9G9. 

I  knew  not,  when  I  used  this  epithet  in  derision,  that  the 
likeness  had  been  seriously  applied  to  St.  James.  His  knees 
wore,  after  the  guise  of  a  camel's  knee,  benumbed  and  bereft 
of  the  sense  of  feeling,  by  reastm  of  his  continual  kneeling  in 
supplication  to  God,  and  petition  fi>r  the  people.  —  Hegedpjfms^ 
as  fmoted  fry  Ef/seUue. 

William  of  Malmsbary  says  of  one  <^  the  Conqueror's 
daughters,  who  was  aflianced  to  Alphonsus,  king  of  Galicia, 
but  obtained  from  God  a  virgin  death,  that  a  hard  substance, 
which  proved  Uie  frequency  of  her  pr»yera,  was  found  upon 
her  knees  after  her  decease. 


The  baod-sp"!!  is  still  common  in  Portugal ;  It  is  called  the 
Jigu  i  and  thus  probably  our  vulgar  phrase — ^^•J^  /or  himf" 
is  derived  from  a  Moorish  amulet. 


**  B$  oome  SokaU  grme  heeide  thopkbtk  way,"  4kc  — 

36,  p.  909. 

The  habitations  of  the  Babu  are  always  beside  the  icnc- 
tuary  or  tomb  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  take  care  to 
adorn.  Some  of  them  possess,  close  to  their  booses,  gardens, 
trees,  or  cultivated  grounds,  and  particuhuly  some  spring  or 
well  of  water.  I  was  once  travelling  in  the  south  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the  season  happened  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  the  wells  and  rivuleU  of  tbe  country  were  all 
dried  up.  We  had  neither  water  for  ourselves  nor  for  our 
horses ;  and,  after  having  taken  much  fruitless  trouble  to 
obtain  some,  we  went  and  paid  homage  to  a  Saint,  who  at 
first  protended  a  variety  of  scruples  before  he  would  suffer 
infidels  to  approach ;  but,  on  promising  to  give  him  teu  or 
twelve  shillings,  he  became  exceedingly  humane,  and  supplied 
ns  with  as  much  water  as  we  wanted ;  still,  however,  vaunt- 
ing highly  of  his  charity,  and  particularly  of  hu  disinterest- 
edness. —  Chomer, 


(( Beiaa  thf  Kormrocrope,"  —36,  p.  969. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  so  much  given  to  supentition  as 
the  Arabs,  or  even  as  the  Mahometans  in  general.  They 
hang  about  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open  hand, 
which  the  Turks  and  Moors  paint  upon  their  ships  and  houses, 
as  an  antidote  and  counter-charm  to  an  evil  eye ;  for  five  is 
with  them  an  unlucky  number ;  and  five  (fingers  perhaps)  in 
your  eyes,  is  their  proverb  of  earsing  and  defiuce.  Those 
who  are  grown  up,  earry  always  about  with  them  some  para- 
graph or  other  of  their  Koran,  which,  like  as  the  Jews  did 
their  phylacteries,  they  place  upon  their  breast,  or  sew  under 
their  caps,  to  prevoin  fiisclnatloo  and  witchcraft,  and  to  secure 
themselves  from  sickness  and  misfortunes.  The  virtM  of 
Uiese  charms  and  seroUs  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  so  fkr 
universal,  that  they  suspend  them  upon  the  necks  of  their 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  beaatf  of  burdeo.  —  Sham* 


robe  ef  glory f  fourifioi  ^olaMf  Ax.  — -42,  p.  S70. 

In  the  Vision  of  ThureUlus,  Adam  is  described  as  beboMing 
the  events  of  tbe  world  with  mingled  grief  and  joy  i  his 
original  garment  of  gloiy  gradually  recovering  its  lustre,  as 
the  number  of  the  elect  increases,  till  il  be  fulfilled.  —  Mntihm 
Parit. 

This  is  more  boautiftilly  eooeclved  than  what  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  describee  in  his  acoouol  of  Mahommed's 
journey  to  Heaven :  "  Also  in  the  first  heaven  I  found  a  ven- 
erable man  sitting  upon  a  seat,  and  to  him  wore  shown  the 
souls  of  the  dead ',  and  when  he  beheld  aouls  that  did  not 
please  him,  be  turned  away  his  eyes,  saying,  Ah  I  sinful  sou., 
thou  hast  departed  from  an  unhappy  body ;  and  when  a  soul 
appeared  which  pleased  him,  then  he  said  with  applause, 
O  happy  Spirit,  thou  art  come  from  a  good  body.  I  eeked 
the  Angel  concerning  a  man  so  exoellent,  and  of  such  tove- 
rence,  who  he  should  be^  and  he  said  it  was  Adaa)»  who 
rejoiced  in  the  good  of  his  generation,  but  turned  away  hie 
face  from  the  eviL"~  iMsr. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 


Then  did  1  see  a  pleasant  Paradise, 
Full  of  sweet  flowers  and  daintiMt  deUghls, 

Bueh  as  on  earth  man  could  not  move  deviso 
With  pleasures  efaoiee  to  food  bis  cheerful  eprigto  ; 
Not  that  which  Merlin  by  his  megie  slights 

Made  for  the  gentle  squire  to  entertain 

His  fair  Belphosbe,  could  this  garden  stain. 

8»irssiu    JhcMS  ^ 


1. 

So  from  the  inmost  cave 

Did  Thalaba  retrace 

The  windings  of  the  rock. 

Still  on  the  groand  the  giant  Ixmba 

Of  Zohak  lay  dispread ; 

The  spell  of  sleep  had  ceased, 

And  his  hroad  eyes  were  glaring  on  the  yonth ; 

Yet  raised  he  not  his  arm  to  bar  the  way. 

Fearful  to  rouse  the  snakes 

Now  lingering  o'er  their  meal. 

2. 
Oh,  then,  emerging  from  thai  dreadful  cave. 
How  grateful  did  the  gale  of  night 
Salute  his  freshen'd  sense ! 
How  full  of  lightsome  joy, 
Thankful  to  Heaven,  he  hastens  by  the  Terge 
Of  that  bitumen-lake, 
Whose  black  and  heavy  fumes, 
Surge  heaving  after  surge, 
RoUM  like  the  billowy  and  tumultuous 

S. 

The  song  of  many  a  bird  at  mora 

Aroused  him  from  his  rest, 

Lo !  at  his  side  a  courser  stood } 

More  animate  of  eye, 
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Of  form  more  faoltlets  never  had  he  aeen, 

More  light  of  limbs  and  beautiful  in  strength. 

Among  the  race  whose  blood, 

Pure  and  unmingled,  from  the  royal  steeds 

Of  Solomon  came  down. 


The  chosen  Arab*s  eye 

Glanced  o'er  his  graceful  shape, 

His  rich  caparisons. 

His  crimson  trappings  gay. 

But  when  he  saw  the  mouth 

UncurbM,  the  unbridled  neck. 

Then  his  heart  leaped,  and  then  his  cheek  was 

flushed; 

For  sure  he  deem'd  that  Heaven  had  sent 

A  oourser,  whom  no  erring  hand  might  guide. 

And  lo !  the  eager  Steed 

Tlirovrs  his  head  and  paws  the  ground, 

Impatient  of  delay ! 

Then  up  leap*d  Thalaba, 

And  away  went  the  self-govem'd  courser. 

5. 

Over  the  plain 

Away  went  the  steed ; 

With  the  dew  of  the  morning  his  fetlocks  were  wet ; 

The  feam  froth'd  his  limbs  in  the  journey  of  noon; 

Nor  stay'd  he  till  over  the  westerly  heaven 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  spread. 

Then  on  a  sheltered  bank 

The  appointed  Youth  reposed, 

And  by  him  laid  the  docile  courser  down. 

Again  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 

Thalaba  bounded  up ; 

Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Away  goes  the  steed. 

Again  at  eve  he  stops, 

Again  the  Youth  alights ; 

Bm  load  discharged,  his  errand  done. 

The  courser  then  bounded  away. 

6. 

Heavy  and  dark  the  eve ; 

The  Moon  was  hid  on  high ; 

A  dim  light  tinged  the  mut 

Hiai  crosa'd  her  in  the  path  of  Heaven. 

All  living  sounds  had  ceased; 

Only  the  flow  of  waters  near  was  heard, 

A  low  and  lulling  melody. 

7. 

Fasting,  yet  not  of  want 

Pcieipient,  he  on  that  mysterious  steed 

Had  reaeh'd  his  testing-place. 

For  expectation  kept  his  nature  up. 

How,  as  the  flow  of  waters  near 

Awoke  a  frverish  thirst, 

Led  bj  the  sound  he  moved 

To  ««k  the  gratefiil  wave. 

8. 

A  meteor  in  the  hazy  air 
PUy'd  hefoie  his  p^ : 
Befiiie  him  now  it  roll*d 


A  globe  of  living  fire  ; 

And  now  contracted  to  a  steady  light. 

As  when  the  solitary  hermit  prunes 

His  lamp's  long  undulating  flame ; 

And  now  its  wavy  point 

Up-blazing  rose,  like  a  young  cypress-tree 

Sway'd  by  the  heavy  wind ; 

Anon  to  Thalaba  it  moved, 

And  wrapt  him  in  its  pale,  innocuous  fire ; 

Now,  in  the  darkness  drown'd. 

Left  him  with  eyes  bedimm'd. 

And  now,  emerging,  spread  the  scene  to  sight. 

9. 

Led  by  the  sound  and  meteor-flame. 

The  Arabian  youth  advanced. 

Now  to  the  nearest  of  the  many  rills 

He  stoops ;  ascending  steam 

Timely  repels  his  hand. 

For  from  its  source  it  sprung,  a  boiling  tide. 

A  second  course  with  better  hap  he  tries : 

The  wave,  intensely  cold, 

Tempts  to  a  copious  draught. 

There  was  a  virtue  in  the  wave : 

His  limbs,  that,  stiff  with  toil, 

DraggM  heavy,  from  the  copious  draught  received 

Lightness  and  supple  strength. 

O'eijoyed,  and  weening  the  benignant  Power, 

Who  sent  the  reinless  steed, 

Had  blest  these  healing  waters  to  his  use, 

He  laid  him  down  to  sleep, 

Lull'd  by  the  snothing  and  incessant  sound. 

The  flow  of  many  waters,  blending  oft 

With  shriller  tones,  and  deep,  low  murmurings, 

Which,  from  the  fountain  caves. 

In  mingled  melody. 

Like  faexy  music,  heard  at  midnight,  came. 

10. 
The  sounds  which  last  he  heard  at  night 

Awoke  his  recollection  first  at  mom. 

A  scene  of  wonders  lay  before  his  eyes. 

In  mazy  windings  o'er  the  vale 

A  thousand  streamlets  stray 'd. 

And  in  their  endless  course 

Had  intersected  deep  the  stony  soil. 

With  labyrinthine  channels  islanding 

A  thousand  rocks,  which  seem'd. 

Amid  the  multitudinous  waters  there. 

Like  clouds  that  freckle  o'er  the  summer  sky, 

The  blue  ethereal  ocean  circling  each 

And  insulating  all. 

U. 

Those  islets  of  the  living  rock 

Were  of  a  thousand  shapes. 

And  Nature  with  her  various  tints 

Diversified  anew  their  thousand  forms ; 

For  some  were  green  with  moss ; 

Some  ruddier  tinged,  or  gray,  or  silver  white ; 

And  some  with  yellow  lichens  glow'd  like  gold; 

Some  sparkled  sparry  radiance  to  the  sun. 

Here  gush'd  the  fountains  up. 
Alternate  light  and  blackness,  like  the  play 
Of  sunbeams  on  a  warrior's  bumish'd  arms. 
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Yonder  the  nver  roird,  whooe  unple  bed, 

Tlieir  sportiye  lingerin^rg  o*er, 
AeceiTed  and  bore  away  the  confluent  rilla. 

12. 

This  was  a  wild  and  wondroas  acene, 

Strange  and  beautiful,  as  where 

Bj  Oion-tala,  like  a  sea  of  stan. 

The  hundred  aourcea  of  Hoangho  bunt 

High  mountaina  closed  the  vale. 

Bare  rocky  mountains,  to  all  living  things 

Inhospitable ;  on  whose  sides  no  herb 

Rooted,  no  insect  fed,  no  bird  awoke 

Their  echoes,  save  the  Eagle,  strong  of  wing, 

A  lonely  plunderer,  that  afar 

Sought  in  the  vales  his  prey. 

13. 

Thither  toward  those  mountains  Thalaba 

Following,  as  he  believed,  the  path  prescribed 

By  Destiny,  advanced. 

Up  a  wide  vale  that  led  into  their  depths, 

A  stony  vale  between  receding  heights 

Of  stone,  he  wound  his  way. 

A  cheerless  place !  the  solitary  Bee, 

Whose  buziing  was  the  only  sound  of  life. 

Flew  there  on  restless  wing. 
Seeking  in  vain  one  flower,  whereon  to  fix. 

14. 

Still  Thalaba  holds  on ; 

The  winding  vale  now  narrows  on  his  view, 

And  steeper  of  ascent, 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks ; 

And  now  they  meet  across  the  vale. 

Was  it  the  toil  of  human  hands 

Had  hewn  a  passage  in  the  rock, 

Through  whose  rude  portal-way 

The  light  of  heaven  was  seen  ? 

Rude  and  low  the  portal-way ; 

Beyond,  the  same  ascending  straits 

Went  winding  up  the  wilds. 

15. 

Still  a  bare,  silent,  solitary  glen, 

A  fearful  silence,  and  a  solitude 

That  made  itself  be  felt; 

And  steeper  now  the  ascent, 

A  rugged  path,  that  tired 

The  straining  muscles,  toiling  slowly  up. 

At  length,  again  a  rock 

Stretch'd  o'er  the  narrow  vale ; 

There  also  had  a  portal-way  been  hewn, 

But  gates  of  massy  iron  barr'd  the  pass, 

Huge,  solid,  heavy-hinged. 

16. 

There  hung  a  horn  beside  the  gate, 

Ivory-tipp'd  and  brazen-mouth' d. 

He  took  the  ivory  tip. 

And  through  the  braxen  mouth  he  breathed ; 

Like  a  long  thunder-peal, 

Ttom  rock  to  rock  rebounding  rung  the  blast; 

The  gates  of  iron,  by  no  human  arm 

Unfolded,  turning  on  their  hinges  slow. 


Disclosed  the  passage  of  the  rock. 

He  enter*d,  and  the  iron  gates  fell  to. 

And  with  a  clap  like  thunder  closed  him  in. 

17. 

It  was  a  narrow,  winding  way ; 

Dim  lamps,  suspended  irom  the  vault. 

Lent  to  the  gloom  an  agitated  light. 

Winding  it  pierced  the  rock, 

A  long,  descending  path. 

By  gates  of  iron  closed; 

There  also  hung  a  horn  beside, 

Of  ivory  tip  and  braxen  mouth; 

Again  he  took  the  ivory  tip. 

And  gave  the  brazen  mouth  its  voice  again. 

Not  now  in  thunder  spake  the  horn, 

But  breathed  a  sweet  and  thrilling  melody  : 

The  gates  flew  open,  and  a  flood  of  light 

Rush*d  on  his  dazzled  eyes. 

18. 

Was  it  to  earthly  Eden,  lost  so  long. 

The  fated  Youth  had  found  his  wondrous  way .' 

But  earthly  Eden  boasts 

No  terraced  palaces, 

No  rich  pavilions  bright  with  woven  gold. 

Like  these,  that,  in  the  vale. 

Rise  amid  odorous  groves. 

The  astonished  Thalaba, 

Doubting  as  though  an  unsubstantial  dream 

Beguiled  him,  closed  his  eyes. 

And  openM  them  again ; 

And  yet  uncertified. 

He  press'd  them  close,  and,  as  he  look'd  around, 

Question'd  the  strange  reality  again. 

He  did  not  dream ; 

They  still  were  there  — 

The  glittering  tents, 

The  odorous  groves. 

The  gorgeous  palaces. 

19. 

And  lo !  a  man,  reverend  in  comely  age, 

Advancing  greets  the  youth. 

"  Favor'd  of  Fortune,"  thus  he  said,  •*  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise ! 

The  reinless  steed,  that  ranges  o'er  the  world. 

Brings  hither  those  alone  for  lofly  deeds 

Mark'd  by  their  horoscope ;  permitted  thus 

A  foretaste  of  the  full  beatitude, 

That  in  heroic  acts  they  may  go  on 

More  ardent,  eager  to  return  and  reap 

Endless  enjoyment  here,  their  destined  meed. 

Favor'd  of  Fortune  thou,  go  taste 

The  joys  of  Paradise ! " 

20. 

This  said,  he  tum'd  away,  and  left 

The  Youth  in  wonder  mute ; 

For  Thalaba  stood  mute. 

And  passively  received 

The  mingled  joy  which  flow'd  on  every  sense. 

Where'er  his  eye  could  reach, 

Fair  structures,  rainbow-hued,  arose ; 

And  rich  pavilions,  through  the  opening  woods, 
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Gleam'd  from  their  waving  curtains  ■onny  gold ; 

And,  winding  through  the  verdant  vale, 

Went  ftreams  of  liquid  light; 

And  fluted  cypresses  reared  up 

Their  living  obelisks; 

And  broad-)eav*d  plane-trees,  in  long  colonnades, 

0'er>arch'd  delightful  walks. 
Where  round  their  trunks  the  thousand  tendrill'd 


vine 
Wound  ap  and  hung  the  boughs  with  greener 

wreaths, 

And  clusters  not  their  own. 

Wearied  with  endless  beautjr,  did  his  eyes 

Return  for  rest?  beside  him  teems  the  earth 

With  tulips,  like  the  ruddy  evening  streak'd ; 

And  here  the  lily  hangs  her  head  of  snow ; 

And  here,  amid  her  sable  cup, 

Shinea  the  red  eye-spot,  like   one  brightest 

star, 

The  solitary  twinkler  of  the  night; 

And  here  the  rose  expands 

Her  paradise  of  leaves. 

31. 

Then  on  his  ear  what  sounds 

Of  harmony  arose ! 

Far  music  and  the  distance-mellow'd  song 

From  bowers  of  merriment; 

The  waterfall  remote ; 

The  murmuring  of  the  leafy  groves; 

The  single  nightingale 

Fereh*d  in  the  rosier  by,  so  richly  toned. 

That  never  from  that  most  melodious  bird. 

Singing  a  love-song  to  his  brooding  mate. 

Did  Thiacian  shepherd  by  the  grave 

Of  Orpheus  hear  a  sweeter  melody. 

Though  there  the  Spirit  of  the  Sepulchre 

All  bis  own  power  infuse,  to  swell 

The  incense  that  he  loves. 

22. 

And  oh !  what  odors  the  voluptuous  vale 

Scatters  from  jasmine  bowers, 

From  yon  rose  wilderness, 

Fhim  elnster'd  henna  and  from  orange  groves. 

That  with  such  perfumes  fill  the  breeze. 

As  Peris  to  their  Sister  bear, 

When  from  the  summit  of  some  lofly  tree 

She  hangs  encaged,  the  captive  of  the  Dives. 

They  from  their  pinions  shake 

The  sweetness  of  celestial  flowers, 

And,  as  her  enemies  impure 

From  that  impervious  poison  far  away 

Fly  groaning  with  the  torment,  she  the  while 

Inhales  her  fragrant  food. 

S3. 

Such  odors  flow'd  upon  the  world. 

When  at  Mohammed's  nuptials,  word 

Went  forth  in  Heaven,  to  roll 

The  everlasting  gates  of  Paradise 

Back  on  their  living  hinges,  that  its  gales 

Might  visit  all  below ;  the  general  bliss 

*nirill*d  every  bosom,  and  the  family 

Of  nyuL,  for  once,  partook  one  common  joy. 


24. 


Full  of  the  bliss,  yet  still  awake 

To  wonder,  on  went  Thalaba ; 

On  every  side  the  song  of  mirth, 

The  music  of  festivity, 

Invite  the  passing  youth. 

Wearied  at  length  with  hunger  and  with  heat. 

He  enters  in  a  banquet  room. 

Where,  round  a  fountain  brink. 

On  silken  carpets  sate  the  festive  train. 

Instant  through  all  his  frame 

Delightful  coolness  spread ; 

The  playing  fount  refreshed 

The  agitated  air ; 

The  very  light  came  cool'd  through  silvering  panes 

Of  pearly  shell,  like  the  pale  moon-beam  tinged ; 

Or  where  the  wine-vase  fill'd  the  aperture. 

Rosy  as  rising  morn,  or  softer  gleam 

Of  saffron  y  like  the  sunny  evening  mist: 

Through  every  hue,  and  streak'd  by  all. 

The  flowing  fountain  play'd. 

Around  the  water-edge 

Vessels  of  wine,  alternate  placed, 

Ruby  and  amber,  tinged  its  little  waves. 

From  golden  goblets  there 

The  guests  sate  quaffing  the  delicious  juice 

Of  Shirax'  golden  grape. 

25. 

But  Thalaba  took  not  the  draught; 

For  rightly,  he  knew,  had  the  Prophet  forbidden 

That  beverage,  the  mother  of  sins ; 

Nor  did  the  urgent  guests 

Profier  a  second  time  the  liquid  fire. 

When  in  the  youth's  strong  eye  they  saw 

No  movable  resolve. 

Tet  not  uncourteous,  Thalaba 

Drank  the  cool  draught  of  innocence. 

That  fragrant  from  its  dewy  vase 

Came  purer  than  it  left  its  native  bed ; 

And  he  partook  the  odorous  fruits, 

For  all  rich  fruits  were  there ; 

Water-melons  rough  of  rind. 

Whose  pulp  the  thirsty  lip 

Dissolved  into  a  draught; 

Pistachios  from  the  heavy-cluster'd  trees 

Of  Mala  vert,  or  Haleb's  fertile  soil ; 

And  Casbin's  luscious  grapes  of  amber  hue, 

That  many  a  week  endure 

The  summer  sun  intense. 

Till,  by  its  powerful  heat. 

All  watery  particles  exhaled,  alone 

The  strong  essential  sweetness  ripens  there. 

Here,  cased  in  ice,  the  apricot 

A  topaz,  crystal-set ; 

Here  on  a  plate  of  snow. 

The  sunny  orange  rests ; 

And  still  the  aloes  and  the  sandal-wood. 

From  golden  censers,  o'er  the  banquet-room 

Diffuse  their  dying  sweets. 

26. 

Anon  a  troop  of  females  form'd  the  dance, 

Their  ankles  bound  with  bracelet-bells. 

That  made  the  modulating  harmony. 
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Tnnspaient  garmeDts  to  the  greedy  eye 

Ezpoaed  their  harlot  limbs, 

Which  moved,  in  every  wanton  gesture  skill'd. 

27. 

With  earnest  eyes  the  banqueters 

Fed  on  the  sight  impure ' 

And  Thalaba,  he  gaxed. 

But  in  his  heart  he  bore  a  talisman, 

Whose  blessed  alchemy 

To  virtuous  thoughts  refined 

The  loose  suggestions  of  the  scene  impure. 

Oneixa's  image  swam  before  his  sight, 

His  own  Arabian  Maid. 

He  rose,  and  from  the  banquet-room  be  rush'd ; 

Tears  coursed  his  burning  cheek  | 

And  nature  for  a  moment  woke  the  thought, 

And  murmur 'd,  that,  from  all  domestic  joys 

Estranged,  he  wander'd  o'er  the  world, 

A  lonely  being,  far  from  all  he  loved. 

Son  of  Hodeirah,  not  among  thy  crimes 

That  momentary  murmur  shall  be  written ! 

28. 

From  tents  of  revelry. 

From  festal  bowers,  to  solitude  he  ran ; 

And  now  he  came  where  all  the  rills 

Of  that  well-water'd  garden  in  one  tide 

Roird  their  collected  waves. 

A  straight  and  stately  bridge 

Stretch'd  its  long  arches  o'er  the  ample  stream. 

Strong  in  the  evening  and  distinct  its  shade 

Lay  on  the  watery  mirror,  and  his  eye 

Saw  it  united  with  its  parent  pile. 

One  huge,  fantastic  fabric.    Drawing  near, 

ifoud  from  the  chambers  of  the  bridge  below. 

Sounds  of  carousal  came  and  song, 

Andnnveil'd  women  bade  the  advancing  youth 

Come  merry-make  with  them ! 

Unheiring,  or  unheeding,  he 

Past  o'er  with  hurried  pace. 

And  sought  the  shade  and  silence  of  the  grove. 

29. 

Deserts  of  Araby  ! 

His  soul  return'd  to  you. 

He  cast  himself  upon  the  earth. 

And  closed  his  eyes,  and  call'd 

The  voluntary  vision  up. 

A  cry,  as  of  distress. 

Aroused  him ;  loud  it  came,  and  near  ! 

He  started  up,  he  strung  his  bow. 

He  pluck'd  an  arrow  forth. 

Again  a  shriek  —  a  woman's  shriek  ! 

And  lo!  she  rushes  through  the  trees; 

Her  veil  is  rent,  her  garments  torn ! 

The  ravisher  follows  close. 

"  Prophet,  save  me !  save  me,  Grod ! 

Help !  help  me,  man ! "  to  Thalaba  she  cried : 

Thalaba  drew  the  bow. 

The  unerring  arrow  did  its  work  of  death. 

Then,  turning  to  the  woman,  he  beheld 

His  own  Oneiza,  his  Arabian  Maid. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  VI. 

Of  S0I0MM  «au  i9t»«.— -3,  p.  975. 

Tb«  AnbiftD  bmsM  ar*  divided  into  two  grwat  braachet ; 
the  JTodwcAi,  whose  dotcent  it  aBkiiown,aad  iho  JTmifawt,  of 
whom  ■  writton  genoalofy  hM  beon  kept  for  9000  yoara. 
Those  laet  are  rewrrod  for  ridiof  solelj;  thejr  are  highl/ 
esteemed,  and  oonsequeotly  very  dear ;  they  are  said  to  derive 
their  orifia  from  Kinf  Bolomon*s  studs }  however  this  may 
be,  they  are  fit  to  bear  the  greaioft  (htjgnes,  and  eao  |»aaB 
whole  days  without  food ;  they  are  abo  said  to  show  ttneomaon 
ooura^  against  an  enemy ;  it  is  even  asserted,  that  when  a 
horse  of  tliis  race  finds  himself  wounded,  ami  unahle  to 
bear  his  rider  nraeh  longer,  he  retires  from  the  firay,  and  eao^ 
veys  htm  to  a  place  of  security.  If  the  rider  fiilJa  upon  the 
ground,  his  home  remains  beside  him,  and  neighs  till  aseistaaee 
IS  brought.  The  KoekJUuu  are  neither  large  nor  handsome, 
but  amazingly  swift  j  the  wbole  raee  is  divided  into  several 
families,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name.  Some  of  these 
have  a  higher  repotatioo  Uiaa  others,  cm  account  of  theit 
more  ancient  and  uncootaminuted  nobility*  —  AlcAuAr* 


And  aev,  ewurgingf  4ce. — 8,  p.  975. 

In  travelling  by  night  tJiroogh  the  valleys  of  Mooot 
Ephraim,  we  were  attended,  for  above  the  space  of  an  hour, 
with  an  Ignis  Fatuus,  that  displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  appearances.  For  it  was  sometimes  globulor, 
or  like  tlie  flame  of  a  candle }  immediately  aflcr  It  wosld 
spread  Itself,  and  involve  our  whole  c<Mnpany  in  its  pale,  ia> 
olFenaive  light ;  then  at  cmee  oontroet  itself  and  disappear. 
But,  in  lees  than  a  minute,  it  would  again  ex^rt  itasK  as  at 
other  times ;  or  else,  running  along  from  one  place  la  another 
with  a  swift  progressive  motion,  uroold  expand  ileelf,  at  oertaia 
intervals,  over  more  than  two  or  three  acres  of  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  atmoapheie,  ftma  the  bogimiilof  of  the 
evening,  had  been  remarkably  thick  and  basy  {  and  tbe  dew, 
as  we  felt  it  upon  our  bridles,  was  uonsoally  clammy  and 
unctuous.  In  the  like  disposition  of  the  weattwr,  I  havo  ob- 
served tboee  luminous  bodies,  which  at  sea  skip  aboat  the 
masts  and  yards  of  ibips,  and  an  ealled  Cofpasanae*  by  the 
mariners.  —  < 


And  in  tktir  cndkss  eswst,  dfce.  — 10,  p.  S75. 

The  Hamnum  JtfiRsfteuesen,  the  Silent  or  Inehaoted  Baths, 
are  situated  00  a  low  ground,  surrounded  with  moontaio*. 
There  are  several  fountains  that  furnish  the  water,  whioh  b  of 
an  intense  beat,  and  falls  afterwards  into  the  Zenati.  At  a 
small  distance  from  these  hot  fbuntalns,  we  hare  othcn,  which, 
upon  comparison,  are  of  as  intense  a  coldness ;  and  a  liltto 
below  them,  somewhat  nearar  the  banks  of  the  Zeoati,  there 
are  tbe  ruins  of  a  few  houses,  built  perhaps  for  the  cooveaieney 
of  persons  who  came  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 

Besides  the  strong,  sulphureous  streams  of  the  Hamnam  f 
Meskonteen,  we  are  to  obeerve  farther  of  them,  that  their 
water  Is  of  so  intense  a  heat,  that  the  rochy  gmaod  it  raon 
over,  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  a  hundred  (bet,  is  diseolved, 
or  rather  calcined  by  it.  When  the  substance  of  theao  rocks 
is  soft  and  uniform,  then  tbe  water,  by  making  every  way 
equal  impressions,  leaveth  them  in  the  shape  of  cooee  or 
hemispheres ;  which  being  six  feet  high,  and  a  little  more  or 
less  of  the  same  diameter,  tbe  Arabs  maintain  to  bo  so  many 
tents  of  their  predeeesson  turned  into  stone.  But  when  theso 
rorks,  besides  their  usual  soft,  chalky  substance,  contain  Uk»> 
wise  some  layers  of  harder  matter,  not  so  easy  to  be  dissolved 
then,  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  the  water  Is  tJteroby  l« 
meet  with,  we  are  entertained  with  a  oonfttsioa  of  iraeee  and 
channels,  distinguished  by  the  Arabs  into  sheep,  eamob. 
horses,  nsy,  into  men,  women,  and  children,  wliom  they  sup- 
pose to  have  undergone  the  like  fate  with  their  habitations. 

•  A  eorrapUim  of  Cunjo  Ssete,  «a  1M1  SBMser  Is  callsd  Ij  tts 
SpMnluds. 

f  Thsy  ull  Um  J^trmm  of  ttiti  eoaatr/  HsmmsflM,  ftom  vbeees  «m 
HuflMioaM. 
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I  obwrred  that  the,flMait«in«  which  alTordMl  this  water,  had 
bMo  (V«qaeotl7  stopped  up ;  or  rather  ceaaing  to  run  at  one 
plaea,  broke  cot  iinmediatel j  in  another ;  which  eircumatance 
wema  not  only  to  account  for  the  number  of  cooei,  but  for 
that  variety  likewiae  of  tracea,  that  are  continued  from  one 
Of  other  of  theee  ooaea  or  fonntaina,  quite  down  to  the  river 
Zetiati. 

Tbta  place,  in  ridinf  over  it,  giveth  back  such  a  hollow 
aooad,  that  we  were  afraid  every  moment  of  ainkinf  through 
it.  it  i>  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ground  below  as  waa 
hoQow ;  aind  may  not  the  air,  then,  which  ia  pent  up  within 
theae  caverns,  afford,  aa  we  may  auppoae,  in  eacaping  con- 
traually  through  theee  fbontatna,  that  mixture  of  ahrill,  rour- 
■iwrii^,  aal  deep  souoda,  which,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  wiala  and  the  motion  of  the  external  air,  lasue  out  along 
with  the  %rmter  ?  The  Arabs,  to  quote  their  at rength  of  imagi- 
nalioii  oaee  more,  affirm  theae  sounda  to  be  the  miiaie  of  the 
J$ii0mm4f  Fairiea,  who  are  supposed,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  aaake  their  abodes  at  this  place,  and  to  be  the  grand  ageota 
in  all  theee  extraordinary  appearancea. 

Thare  are  other  natural  cnrioaitiea  likewiae  at  thia  place. 
For  the  chalky  atone  being  dissolved  into  a  fine  impalpable 
powder,  aad  earned  down  afterwards  with  the  stream,  lodgeth 
itaeir  upon  the  sides  of  the  channel,  nay,  aometimea  upon  the 
Upa  of  the  fountains  themaelvea ;  or  else  embracing  twiga, 
straws,  aad  other  bodies  in  its  way,  immediately  hardeneth, 
sad  ehoota  into  a  bright  fibrous  substance,  like  the  Asbestos, 
ftmmg  Itself  at  the  same  time  into  a  variety  of  glittering 
aad  beaatifiU  erTstallisatioos.  —  Alois. 


%  Ole»4ah,  Ufci  a  MC  4^  star*.  —  IS,  p.  976. 

I*  cha  plaea  where  the  Whang-ho  rises,  there  are  more  than 
an  haodiwd  springs  whieh  aparkle  like  stars,  whence  it  is 
mAtd  Oolatt  Kor,  the  flea  of  Stars.  These  aourees  form  two 
|vaat  lakas,  eaJled  Hala  Nor,  the  black  sea  or  lake.  After- 
wards there  appear  three  or  four  little  rivers,  which  joined, 
futm  the  Whang-ho,  whieh  has  eight  or  nine  branches.  These 
•avewa  of  the  river  are  called  abo  Oton-tala.  It  'u  in  Thibet. 
•»  OamkU,    JUlUfU  CoBeeL  tf  Key.  end  TrmeU, 

Hm  Whaag^w,  or,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it,  Hoaroho, 
i  s.  ttip  YeJIow  Biver,  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the 
Googae,  hi  the  Tastarian  mountains  west  of  China,  and  hav- 
i^  raa  Ihiwngh  it  with  a  eourse  of  more  than  six  hundred 
iieehaffaa  itself  into  the  eaatem  aea.  It  hath  ita 
le  flam  a  yellow  mud  which  always  stains  its  water,  and 
whidi,  alter  raina,  composes  a  third  part  of  its  quantity.  The 
walenaea  elear  H  for  use  by  throwing  in  alum.  The  Chinese 
say  ice  waioia  eaanoC  besome  clear  in  a  thousand  years; 
whanee  it  ia  a  eommon  proverb  among  them  Ibr  any  thing 
whirh  is  never  likely  to  happen,  **  When  the  Yellow  River 
ahati  raa  elear." —AVis  (eCAs  CAcasss  TUe,  Hou  Kiou  Ckoa*. 


Btfmd,  Clf  aasM  atundimt  straits,  Itc.—  M,  p.  976. 


the  moantains  of  the  Baii  jSbhuM,  four  leagues  to 
the  9.  EL  of  the  WdUd  JIfaasears,  we  pass  through  a  narrow, 
wiadiiy  daCle,  whi^,  for  the  space  of  near  half  a  mile,  lieth 
•a  ea(%  side  vnder  an  exceeding  high  precipice.  At  every 
WHii»ng,  the  reek  or  stratum  that  originally  went  across  it, 
aad  thereby  sa^paiated  one  valley  from  another,  b  cot  into  the 
Ctfbiaa  af  a  door-case  six  or  seven  feet  wide,  giving  thereby 
the  Afabe  aa  ooeaaion  to  call  tliera  JBs«fraa,  the  Gates ;  whilst 
fhe  Twks,  in  eon^deration  of  their  strength  and  ruggedoess, 
know  them  by  the  additional  appellation  of  Dammer  Cof^f 
the  Gatae  of  Iroo.  Few  peieons  pesa  them  without  horror,  a 
huaffid  aT  eien  heiat  aMe  todbpute  the  passage  with  a  whole 
arasy.  Tha  rimlec  of  salt  water  which  glides  through  thb 
vallry,  aitglrt  poaaihly  finrt  point  out  the  way  whieh  art  and 
ity  wwald  aftarwafds  impvove. — Slaw. 


.Vs 


pmmm  Mgkt  wkk  weesa  /sU.— IB,  p.  976. 


Ia  1SCB,  the  Perslaa  Saltan  gave  the  Grand  Seigneur  two 
If  pavilions  made  of  one  piece,  the  curtains  being 
with  gold«  tod  the  supporters  embroidered  with  the 


same  ;  also  nine  fair  eanopies  to  hang  over  the  ports  of  their 
pavilions,  things  not  ased  among  the  Christiana. — JTaslks. 


jfad  >rsed  Isae'd  pleas-lrsss,  ia  lo*£  coUmnmdu,  —  90,  p.  277. 

The  expenses  the  Persiana  are  at  in  their  gardens  is  that 
wherein  they  make  greatest  ostentation  of  their  wealth.  Not 
that  they  much  mind  furnishing  of  them  with  delightful 
flowers,  as  we  do  in  Europe  ;  but  these  they  slight  as  an  ex- 
cessive liberality  of  nature,  by  whom  their  common  fields  are 
streared  with  an  infinite  number  of  tulips  and  other  flowers ; 
but  they  are  rather  deairous  to  have  their  gardens  full  of  all 
aorts  of  fruit-trees,  and  especially  todbpoee  tliem  into  pleasant 
walks  of  a  kind  of  plane  or  poplar,  a  tree  not  known  in  Eu- 
rope, which  the  Persians  call  Txinnar.  These  trees  grow  up  to 
the  height  of  the  pine,  and  have  very  broad  leavfs,  not  much 
unlike  those  of  the  vine.  Their  fruit  baa  aome  reaemblance 
to  the  chestnut,  while  the  outer  coat  b  about  it,  but  there  is  no 
kernel  within  it,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten.  The  wood 
thereof  b  very  broarn,  and  full  of  veins  ;  and  the  Persians  use 
it  in  doora  and  shuttera  for  windows,  which,  being  rubbed 
with  oil,  look  incomparably  better  than  any  thing  made  of 
walnut-tree,  nay,  indeed,  than  the  root  of  it,  which  ia  ae«  * 
ao  very  much  eateemed. — Jtmi.  TnmU. 


Wilk  lMl9*,  lite  Iks  raddy  etMaiaf  jfreoft'd 90,  p.  977. 

Major  Scott  informs  us,  that  acars  and  wounds,  by  Persian 
writers,  are  compared  to  the  streaky  tints  of  the  tulip.  The 
simile  hera  employed  b  equally  obvioua,  and  more  anited  to 
ita  place. 


Jhtd  here  amid  her  tabU  eagi.  —  90,  p.  977. 

**  We  pitched  oar  teats  aoxNig  some  little  hilb  where  there 
was  a  prodigious  number  of  lilies  of  many  colon,  with  which 
the  ground  was  quite  covered.  None  were  white  ;  they  were 
mostly  either  of  a  rich  violet,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  midst  of 
each  leaf^  or  of  a  fine  black,  and  these  were  the  most  ea< 
teemed.  In  form,  they  were  like  our  liliea ;  but  much  larger.'* 
—  7*a«snuer. 


Ifcr  parmiiM  afUettg, — 90,  p.  977. 

Thb  expression  is  borrowed  fh>ra  one  of  Arioeto's  smaller 
poems. 

Tat  i  fMipnio  a  vederqadP  asisresa 
Fiamma^  ekendbd  vi$e 
Si  spergr,  end*  eUa  eea  »oa»9  Hm 
Sivc  di  MM  httttite  titaaiaeraade  ; 

Qua/'  i  a  vedere,  ^tuU*  ktr  vena^gUa rosa 
Seaspra  U  M  Paradi$9 
DeU  fw/QgUe  alkordU  H  9ol  dhrito 
Ih  POrimU  wrgt  il  giomo  alumdo. 


Of  Orfkems  kettr  a  tweeter  sulo^.  ->  91,  p.  977. 

The  Thracians  say,  that  the  nightingales  which  build  their 
nests  about  the  sepulchre  of  Orpheus,  sing  sweeter  and  louder 
than  other  nightingales.  —  Paajoaios. 

Gongora  has  addressed  this  bird  with  somewhat  more  than 
hb  usual  extravagance  of  absurdity :  — 

Osa  dtferemeia  tal^  eon.  grada  tMmta 
Aquel  Rnieener  Uoroj  que  sospedke, 
Qas  tiene  etroe  eien  mil  dentre  dd  feche^ 

Qas  aftsnum  «a  d/der  per  sa  gargmda. 

With  such  a  grace  that  nightingale  bewails. 
That  I  suspect,  so  exqnbite  his  note. 

An  hundred  thousand  other  nightingales, 

Within  him,  warble  sorrow  through  hb  throat. 

Marini  has  Uie  same  eonceit,  but  has  expressed  it  lass  ex- 
travagantly :  •— 

Ssrra  Torle  d'aa  rto  ludde  »  netta^ 
II  caale  seovissMie  edngiiem 


lor. 
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Mu»ie0  roangnnolf  di^  wotr 
K  wtiUe  O0d  «  miUe  atigeUi  in  petto, 


HkaUg  Urfrmgramtjotd.  — 9S|  p.  Sn7. 

In  the  CakeriMn  JTamek^  llie  DWe«,  IwTinf  taken  in  wnr 
■ome  of  the  Peril,  inpritooed  them  In  iron  cages,  which  they 
hang  from  the  hifbeit  treei  they  eouM  find.  There,  from 
time  to  time,  their  eompanione  ▼iiited  them  with  the  moet 
preeiotti  odora.  Tbeie  odon  were  the  oioal  food  of  the 
Peris,  and  procured  them  also  another  tdvantage,  for  they 
prevented  the  Dives  from  spproaehinf  or  molesting  them. 
The  Dives  eoold  not  bear  the  perflimes,  which  rendered  them 
gloomy  and  melancholy  whenever  they  drew  near  the  cage  in 
which  a  Peri  was  suspended.  —  D^NerMoL 


Of  man,  for  ones,  partook  ons  cosMieN  jof. — !D,  p.  977. 

i>irM  niifeai  od  nnpttat  celebramdu  ooUwmutimwm  cenvivtirsi 
pmrmrHmr,  eonausmo  cut,  JtngeUs  mdmirantAutf  tkromuo  Dei{ 
alfve  ipse  Dems  mtgutate  pUmuo  prmeepit  Ctulodi  Parmdui^  mt 
pudUtf  ot  pturoo  tjut  ettm  futivio  onummtiM  oiueoretj  ot  eaUeu 
ad  Hbemitoi  ordi$uUim  dioponerot  i  grmdioroo  Utm  putiUu,  ot 
jam  oororimUikuo  mammtM  prmdUatt  etjuvemeg  Uiio  eecvos,  pro- 
tiooia  veotibut  indiuret.  Jiusit  prtfloroa  OalhieUm  vexitium 
Imufw  supra  JtfscMmiai  Templmm  eipiiemro.  TVae  vtro  voUoa 
omnoi  si  meidcs  prm  Imtitimm  gottiro  eaqpsrwU,  ot  tot*  Moeca 
tucte  iUa  vtlut  oUa  ouper  igtum  mposUa  ^fmrhuiL  Eodem 
tempore  prmeipU  Dems  Oohridi,  Mt  ouper  omnes  mortaleo  «a- 
giunta  preUootMsima  dtspergeret^  admireaUUnu  owtmibtu  mibitmm 
iUum  atque  iiuolitum  odorem,  quern  m  gratiam  novorum  eoi^u- 
£am  divmUmo  exkalaete  umiveroi  eognovore.  —•  Maraeci. 


0»  sittsn  earpeU  oaU  tko  feoliee  lr«m. — SM,  p.  977. 

Bolymos  (1.  reeeivnd  the  ambassadors  sitting  upon  a  pallet 
which  the  Turlis  call  MoMtaht^  used  by  them  in  their  chambers 
to  sleep  and  to  feed  upon,  coveted  with  carpets  of  silk,  as  was 
the  whole  floor  of  the  chamber  also.  —  KnuUu. 

Among  the  presents  that  were  exchanged  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Ottoman  sovereigns  in  15G8,  were  carpets  of  silk,  of 
eamel*s  hair,  lesser  ones  of  silk  and  goM,  and  some  called 
T^tick,  made  of  the  finest  lawn,  and  so  largo  that  seven  men 
eoold  scarcely  carry  one  of  them.  —  JTaoUes. 

In  the  beautiful  story  of  AH  Beg,  it  is  said,  Cha  Befi,  when 
he  examined  the  house  of  his  father's  favorite,  was  much 
surprised  at  seeing  it  so  badly  furaished  with  plain  skins  and 
coarse  carpets,  whereas  the  other  nobles  in  their  honaes  trod 
only  upon  carpets  of  silk  and  gold.  —  Tuoenatr, 


Of  pearly  okeU,  &&  — 94,  p.  977. 

On  the  way  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  the  rivers  and 
channels,  there  is  taken  a  vast  quantity  of  oysters,  of  whose 
shells  they  make  glass  for  the  window^. —  QemeUi  OarerL 

In  the  Chinese  Novel  Hom.  JTion  Cleaim,  we  read,  that 
8huey-ping-sin  ordered  her  servants  to  bang  up  a  curtain  of 
mother-of-pearl  across  tlio  hall.  She  commanded  the  first 
table  to  he  set  for  her  guest  without  the  curtain,  and  two 
lighted  tapers  to  be  placed  upon  it.  Afterwards  she  ordered 
a  second  table,  but  without  any  light,  to  be  set  for  herself 
within  the  curtain,  so  that  oke  could  see  every  tkmg  through 
iC,  unseen  herself. 

Master  George  Tubervile,  in  his  letters  from  Muscovy, 
1568,  describes  the  Russian  windows :  — 

They  have  no  English  glasse  ;  of  slices  of  a  rocke 

Hight  Sluda  they  their  windows  make,  that  English  glaasa 

doth  mocke. 
They  cut  it  very  thinne,  and  sow  it  with  a  thred 
In  pretie  order  like  to  panes,  to  serve  their  present  need. 
No  other  glasse,  good  fuith,  doth  give  a  better  light, 
And  sure  the  rock  is  nothing  rich,  the  cost  is  very  slight. 

OUdufL 

The  Indians  of  Malabar  use  mother-of-pearl  for  window 
panes.— IVa  PmoUmo  d*  San  Bmrtolomoo. 


Or  where  the  vine-vase,  Ax.— 94,  p.  977. 

The  King  and  the  great  Lords  have  a  eort  of  cellar  Ibr 
nagnifieenoe,  where  they  sometimee  drink  with  penoos  whoa 
they  wish  to  regale.  These  eellara  are  square  rooms,  to 
which  yoa  descend  by  only  two  or  three  stepa.  In  the 
middle  is  a  small  cistern  of  water,  and  a  rich  carpet  coven  the 
ground  firom  the  walls  to  the  cistern.  At  the  Gmv  eomen  of 
the  cistern  are  four  largo  glass  bottles,  each  eontaining  about 
twenty  quarts  of  wine,  one  white,  another  red.  From  on«  to 
the  other  of  these,  smaller  bottles  are  ranged  of  the  same 
material  and  form,  that  is,  round,  with  a  long  neck,  holding 
about  four  or  five  quarts,  white  and  red  alternately.  Round 
the  cellar  are  several  rows  of  niches  In  the  wait,  and  in  each 
niche  is  a  bottle,  also  of  red  and  white  alternately.  Some 
niches  are  made  to  hold  two.  8ome  windows  give  light  to  the 
apartment,  and  all  these  bottles,  so  well  ranged  with  their 
various  colors,  have  a  very  fine  effect  to  the  eye.  They  aro 
always  kept  full,  the  wine  preserving  better,  and  there fote  are 
replenished  as  &sl  as  they  are  emptied.  —  7is 


Prom  goldeu  gohUte  tkerOf  Ice. — 94,  p.  377. 

The  Coptxi,  or  king  of  Persia's  merchant,  treated  «s  with  a 
collation,  which  was  served  in,  in  plate,  vermilion  gilt. 

The  Persians  having  left,  us,  tlie  ambacaadora  sent  to  tb« 
Chief  Weywode  a  present,  which  was  a  large  drinking^eap^ 
vermilion  gilt.  —Jiwtkaaemdor'o  TVnoctr. 

At  Ispahan,  the  king's  bones  were  %raterad  with  sliver 
pails,  thus  colored. 

The  Turks  and  Persians  seem  wonderfully  Ibnd  of  gilding ; 
we  read  of  their  gilt  stirrups,  gilt  bridles,  gilt  niaees,  gilt  cisa- 
eters,  Ite.  du. 


T%dt  beverage^  the  mother  ofmne.  —85,  p.  977. 

Mohamwtodes  viuum  appeOabat  Matrem  peeeatorum  i  ad 
teatia  HitfeZf  Jhmtreou  ille  Pcrsoram,  mhuau  aaerikU  taam  t 
dicit  autem, 

"  Acre  ittad  (ntmia)  quod  vir  rtUgiooue  matrem  poeoataraea 
voeitatf 

Optahitiue  uohie  ac  datdns  mdefar,  quam  virgmia  amapimm.** 
—  Poeseos  Asiat.  Com. 

IKde  ignem  iOum  nohia  UqmdaM. 

Hoe  ««f ,  ignam  Qbtm  aqum  matiUm  e^^,  —  Hafes. 


T%al^agremtfremiiadmef9aaa^k*.'~9^p,Vn, 

They  export  from  Com  oarthen  ware  both  white  and  var- 
nished ;  and  this  is  peculiar  to  the  white  ware  which  is  thence 
transported,  that  in  the  summer  it  cools  the  water  wooderftiUy 
and  very  suddenly,  by  reason  of  continual  transpiration.  Bo 
that  they  who  desire  to  drink  cool  anddelicioosly,  never  drink 
in  the  same  pot  above  five  or  six  days  at  most.  They  wash  it 
with  roee-water  the  first  time,  to  take  away  the  ill  smell  of  the 
earth,  and  they  hang  it  in  the  air,  full  of  water,  wrapped  up  in 
a  moist  linen  cloth.  A  fourth  part  of  tbe  water  transpires  in 
six  hours  the  first  lime  ;  aAer  that,  still  loss  IVom  day  to  day, 
till  at  last  the  pores  are  eloaed  up  by  the  thick  matter  con- 
tained in  the  water  which  stops  in  the  pores.  But  ao  soon  at 
the  pores  are  stopped,  the  water  stinks  in  the  pots,  and  you 
must  take  new  ones.  —  Chardin. 

In  Egypt  people  uf  fortuae  burn  Sdo  taattic  b  their  cups  ; 
the  penetrating  odor  of  which  pervades  the  porous  substance, 
which  remains  impregnated  with  it  a  long  time,  and  imparts  to 
the  water  a  perfume  which  requires  the  aid  of  habit  to  render 
it  pleasing.  —  &maini. 


Jiad  CaMafe  Wadaue  grefta  Camber  hue.  —  95,  p. 

Casbin  prodoees  the  fkirest  grape  in  Persia,  which  they  call 
Shahoni,  or  the  royal  grape,  being  of  a  gold  eotor,  tnuis(«reat, 
and  as  big  as  a  small  olive.  Thitse  grapes  are  dried  ami  traoa- 
ported  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  also  make  the  atroogest 
wine  in  the  world,  and  the  most  luscious,  but  very  thick,  as  all 
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itrnof  and  i weet  wtaea  luually  are.  This  incomparable  grape 
grow*  only  opoa  the  young  branchoi,  which  they  never  water. 
So  that,  for  five  mootht  together,  they  grow  in  the  heat  of 
•ommer,  and  ondar  a  nwrchiog  eiin,  without  receiving  a  drop 
of  water,  either  from  the  iky  or  otherwiae.  When  the  vintage 
ia  over,  they  let  in  their  cattle  to  browse  in  the  vineyards ;  af- 
terwarde  they  cut  off  all  the  great  wood,  and  leave  only  the 
yooog  eCooka  about  three  feet  high,  which  need  no  propping 
■p  with  polea  aa  in  other  places,  and  therefore  they  never  make 
OM  •Tuj  itteh  aopportera.  —  Glanini. 


Htrt,  €Msed  im  iu,  tke  Ofrieatj  ice S5,  p.  977. 

Dr.  Fryer  rteeived  a  preeent  Trom  the  Caan  of  Bunder- 
AboasB,  of  ipplee  candied  in  snow. 

When  Tavcmier  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Kan  at  Erivan, 
he  found  hias  with  several  of  his  officers  regaling  in  the  CSkom- 
Wf»  ^tM*  Bridgt.  They  had  wine  which  they  cooled  with  ice, 
ami  all  kinda  of  fruit  and  melona  in  large  plates,  under  each  of 
wbiflh  was  a  plate  of  ice. 

A  great  uamber  of  camels  were  laden  with  snow  to  cool  the 
It^uora  aad  fruiu  of  the  Caliph  Mahadi,  when  he  made  the  pU- 
friaage  to  Mecca. 


wHk  bnuUt-MU,  Ibe S6,  p.  277. 

Of  tha  Indian  dancing  women  who  danced  before  the  Am- 
baeasdofi  at  Ispahan,  <*  some  were  shod  afti«r  a  very  strange 
moaner.  They  had  above  the  instep  of  the  foot  a  string  tied, 
wttb  little  bell*  fastened  thereto,  whereby  they  discovered  the 
ctaetneas  of  their  cadence,  and  sometimes  corrected  the  music 
hself  i  as  they  did  also  by  the  Txarpanes  or  CasUgnots,  which 
they  had  hi  thoir  handa,  in  the  managing  whereof  they  were 
vorj  expert.'* 

At  Koojar,  Hongo  Park  saw  a  dance  "  in  which  many  per- 
I  assisted,  all  of  whom  were  provided  with  little  bells, 
were  fostened  to  their  legs  and  arms." 


grnm^Hta  to  Os  freedy  sye,  Ike— 86,  p.  978. 

At  flefosge,  a  sort  of  cloth  is  made  so  fine,  that  the  skin 
lany  W  seen  through  it,  aa  though  it  were  naked.  Merchants 
are  aoK  parmitled  toexpoit  this,  the  governor  sending  all  that 
ia  made  to  the  Soraglio  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  chief  lords 
of  hts  eoort.  CssC  d»  fney  le*  SmUojus  et  Us  femma  des 
OnrniM  a^rMMve, m/mI  dsr  cAmum*,  etdetrobet  pourla  eka- 
kar,mk  AsyaC  1««  Orondi as pfaimC a  Isr oetr «v  frooers d« 
»,  ct  d  <ss/mr«  dnssr.— Tavernier. 


tmdfirwm  tk§  cfctsiWrr  ^Os  bridge  Mom.  —  98,  p.  978. 


I  cuoM  to  a  vilkgn  called  Cupri-Kent,  or  the  Village  of  the 
Bridge,  because  there  is  a  very  fair  bridge  that  sUnds  not  far 
ftom  it,  boilt  upon  a  river  called  Tabadi.  This  bridge  is 
placed  between  two  mountains,  separated  only  by  the  river, 
and  supported  by  four  arches,  unequal  both  in  their  height 
and  breadth.  They  are  built  after  an  inrogular  form,  in  regard 
of  twi»  great  hoapt  of  a  rock  that  stand  in  the  river,  upon  which 
they  laid  so  many  arches.  Those  at  the  two  ends  are  hollowed 
as  hmh  sides,  and  serve  to  lodge  paoengers,  wherein  they  have 
mails  to  that  purpoee  little  chambers  and  porticoes,  with  every 
duo  a  ehininey.  The  arch  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is  hol- 
lowed qoita  throngfa,  from  ono  part  to  the  other,  with  two 
chaodMie  at  tho  ends,  and  two  large  balconies  covered,  where 
fhoy  lake  iho  cool  air  in  the  summer  with  great  delight,  and 
«•  which  there  is  a  descent  of  two  pair  of  stairs  hewn  out 
«r  Iks  rock.    There  is  not  a  hxnr  bridge  in  all  Georgia.  — 


Oew  «ha  river  Isperolh  **  there  is  a  very  fair  bridgv,  built 
oa  eia  ai«hea,  eooh  whereof  hath  a  spacious  room,  a  kitchen, 
end  eewral  other  conveniencrs,  lying  even  with  the  water. 
~  J  down  Into  It  is  by  a  stone  pair  of  stain,  so  that  this 

>  is  nfele  to  find  etttertainment  for  a  whole  caravanne."  — 
IV. 

mafnifiaant  of  thoeo  bridges  is  the  bridge  of  Znl- 
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JVbis  atfwdoM;  irmf  homo  the  Bride  ofdn, 
Brmg  home  the  triumph  t\f  our  vicLorgl 

BriMg  heme  toithjfouthe  gUtrg  qf  her  gam, 
WiikjofOHoe  hring  her,  a«d  withjeUitf, 

J^ntr  hod  mm  more  Je^uldajf  than  this. 

Whom  Jliwesn  wonld  hoop  mith  blise, 

Srxif  sxa's  I^Hholom^ 


1. 

From  fear,  and  from  amazement,  and  from  joy, 

At  lengrth  the  Arabian  Maid,  recoFering  speech. 

Threw  arotmd  Thalaba  her  arms,  and  cried, 

**  My  father !  O  my  father !  " — Thalaba, 

In  wonder  lost,  yet  fearing  to  inquire. 

Bent  down  his  cheek  on  hers. 

And  their  tears  met,  and  mingled  as  they  fell. 

2. 

ONXIZA. 

At  night  they  seized  me,  Thalaba !  in  my  sleep ;  — 

Thou  wert  not  near, — and  yet,  when  in  their  grasp 

I  woke,  my  shriek  of  terror  called  on  thee. 

My  father  could  not  save  me,  —  an  old  man  ? 

And  they  were  strong  and  many  ;  —  O  my  God, 

The  hearts  they  must  have  had  to  hear  his  prayers. 

And  yet  to  leave  him  childless ! 

THALABA. 

We  will  seek  him ; 
We  will  return  to  Araby. 

ONSIZA. 

Alas! 

We  should  not  find  him,  Thalaba !  Our  tent 

Is  desolate  !  the  wind  hath  heaped  the  sands 

Within  its  door ;  the  lizard's  track  is  left 

Freshen  the  untrodden  dust;  prowling  by  night. 

The  tiger,  as  he  passes,  hears  no  breath 

Of  man,  and  turns  to  search  the  vacancy. 

Alas !  he  strays  a  wretched  wanderer. 

Seeking  his  child !  old  man,  he  will  not  rest, 

He  cannot  rest,  —  his  sleep  is  misery, — 

His  dreams  are  of  my  wretchedness,  my  wrongs. 

O  Thalaba !  this  is  a  wicked  place ! 

Let  us  be  gone ! 

THALABA. 

But  bow  to  pass  again 

The  iron  doors,  that,  opening  at  a  breath. 

Gave  easy  entrance  ?    Annies  in  their  might 

Would  fail  to  move  those  hinges  for  return. 

ONEIZA. 

But  we  can  climb  the  mountains  that  shut  in 
This  dreadful  garden. 

THALABA. 

Are  Oneiza's  limbs 
Equal  to  that  long  toil  ? 
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ONKIZA. 

Oh,  I  am  elrong, 

Dear  Thalaba!  for  this  —  fear  gire*  me  strength, 

And  you  are  with  me ! 

3. 

So  she  took  his  hand, 

And  gently  drew  him  forward,  and  they  went 

Toward  the  mountain  chain. 

4. 

It  was  broad  moonlight,  and  obscure  or  lost 

The  garden  beauties  lay, 

But  the  great  boundary  rose,  distinctly  mark*d. 

These  were  no  little  hills. 

No  sloping  uplands  lifting  to  the  sun 

Their  rineyards,  with  fresh  verdure,  and  the 

shade 

Of  ancient  woods,  courting  the  loiterer 

To  win  the  easy  ascent :  stone  mountains  these, 

Desolate  rock  on  rock. 

The  burdens  of  the  earth. 

Whose  snowy  summits  met  the  morning  beam 

When  night  was  in  the  vale,  whose  feet  were  fix*d 

In  the  world's  foundations.    Thalaba  beheld 

The  heights  precipitous. 

Impending  crags,  rocks  unascendible. 

And  summits  that  had  tired  the  eagle's  wing; 

<*  There  is  no  way ! "  he  said ; 

Paler  Oneiza  grew. 

And  hung  upon  his  arm  a  feebler  weight. 

5. 

But  soon  again  to  hope 

Reviyes  the  Arabian  maid, 

As  Thalaba  imparts  the  sadden  thought. 

**  I  past  a  river,"  cried  the  youth, 

**  A  full  and  copious  stream. 

The  flowing  waters  cannot  be  restrain'd, 

And  where  they  find  or  force  their  way. 

There  we  perchance  may  follow ;  thitherward 

The  current  roU'd  along." 

So  saying,  yet  again  in  hope 

Quickening  their  eager  steps. 

They  tum'd  them  thitherward. 

6. 
Silent  and  calm  the  river  rolVd  along. 

And  at  the  verge  arrived 
Of  that  fair  garden,  o'er  a  rocky  bed. 

Toward  the  mountain-base. 

Still  full  and  silent,  held  its  even  way. 

But  farther  as  they  went,  its  deepening  sound 

Louder  and  louder  in  the  distance  rose, 

As  if  it  forced  its  stream 

Struggling  through  crags  along  a  narrow  pass. 

And  lo !  where  raving  o'er  a  hollow  course 

The  ever-flowing  flood 

Foams  in  a  thousand  whirlpools !    There,  adown 

The  perforated  rock. 

Plunge  the  whole  waters ;  so  precipitous. 

So  fathomless  a  fall. 

That  their  earth-shaking  roar  came  deaden*d  up 

Like  subterranean  thunders. 


7. 

"Allah  save  ua!" 

Oneiza  cried ;  "  there  is  no  path  for  man 

From  this  accursed  place ! " 

And  as  she  spake,  her  joints 

Were  looeen'd,  and  her  knees  sunk  under  her. 

«*  Cheer  up,  Oneiza !  '*  Thalaba  replied ; 

"  Be  of  good  heart.    We  cannot  fly 

The  dangers  of  the  place, 

But  we  can  conquer  them ! " 

8. 

And  the  young  Arab's  soul 

Arose  within  him.    **  What  is  he,**  be  cried, 

**  Who  hath  prepared  this  garden  of  delight, 

And  wherefore  are  its  snares  ? " 

9. 

The  Arabian  Maid  replied, 

"  The  Women,  when  I  enter'd,  welcomed  me 

To  Paradise,  by  Aloadin's  will 

Chosen,  like  themselves,  a  Houri  of  the  Earth. 

I'hey  told  me,  credulous  of  his  bla^hemies, 

That  Aloadin  placed  them  to  reward 
His  faithful  servants  with  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

O  Thalaba,  and  all  are  reaidy  here 

To  wreak  his  wicked  will,  and  work  all  crimes ! 

How  then  shall  we  escape  * " 

10. 
*<Woe  to  him!"  cried  the   Appointed,  a  stem 

smile 

Darkening  with  stronger  shades  his  countenance ; 

"•  Woe  to  him !  he  hath  laid  his  toils 

To  take  the  Antelope ; 

The  Lion  is  come  in ! " 

11. 

She  shook  her  head — "A  Sorcerer  he, 

And  guarded  by  so  many !    Thalaba,  — 

And  thou  but  one ! " 

12. 

He  raised  his  hand  to  Heaven — 

"  Is  there  not  God,  Oneiza  ? 

I  have  a  Talisman,  that,  whoso  bears, 

Hmi,  nor  the  Earthly,  nor  the  Infernal  Powers 

Of  Evil,  can  cast  down. 

Remember,  Destiny 

Hath  mark'd  me  from  mankind ! 

Now  rest  in  faith,  and  I  will  guard  thy  sleep ! 

13. 

So  on  a  violet  bank 

The  Arabian  Maid  laid  down, 

Her  soft  cheek  pillow'd  upon  moss  and  flowers. 

She  lay  in  silent  prayer. 

Till  prayer  bad  tranquillized  her  f^ars, 

And  sleep  fbll  on  her.    By  her  side 

Silent  sate  Thalaba, 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid, 

And,  as  he  gazed,  drew  in 

New  courage  and  intenser  faith, 

And  waited  calmly  fbr  the  eventful  day. 
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14. 

Loud  song'  the  Lark ;  the  awakened  Maid 

Beheld  him  twinkling  in  the  morning  light, 

And  wished  for  wings  and  liberty  like  his. 

The  flush  of  fear  inflamed  her  cheek ; 

But  ThaUba  was  calm  of  soul, 

Collected  for  the  work. 

He  ponder'd  in  his  mind 

How  from  Lobaba's  breast 

His  blunted  arrow  fell. 

Aloadin,  too,  might  wear 

Spell  perchance  of  equal  power 

To  blont  the  weapon's  edge. 

15. 

Beside  the  river-brink 

Grew  a  young  poplar,  whose  unsteady  leaves 

Varying  their  verdure  to  the  gale, 

With  silver  glitter  caught 

His  meditating  eye. 

Then  to  Oneisa  tum'd  the  youth, 

And  gave  his  father's  bow. 

And  o'er  her  shoulders  slung 

The  quiver  arrow-stored. 

^*Me  other  weapon  suits,'*  said  he; 

*^  Bear  thou  the  Bow :  dear  Maid, 

The  days  return  upon  me,  when  these  shafts, 

True  to  thy  guidance  from  the  lofty  palm 

Brought  down  its  cluster,  and  thy  gladden'd  eye. 

Exulting,  tum'd  to  seek  the  voice  of  praise. 

Oh !  yet  again,  Oneiza,  we  shall  share 

Our  desert-joys ! "  So  saying,  to  the  bank 

He  moved,  and,  stooping  low. 

With  double  grasp,  hand  below  hand,  he  clinch'd. 

And  from  its  watery  soil 

Uptore  the  poplar  trunk. 

16. 

Then  off  he  shook  the  clotted  earth, 

And  broke  away  the  head. 

And  boughs,  and  lesser  roots; 

And  lifting  it  aloft. 

Wielded  with  able  sway  the  massy  club. 

*^  Now  for  this  child  of  Hell ! "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

*' Belike  he  shall  exchange  to-day 

His  dainty  Paradise 

For  other  dwelling,  and  its  cups  of  joy 

For  the  unallayable  bitterness 

Of  Zaccoum's  fruit  accurs'd." 

17 

With  that  the  Arabian  youth  and  maid 

Toward  the  centre  of  the  garden  went 

It  chanced  that  Aloadin  had  convoked 

The  garden-habitants. 

And  with  the  assembled  throng 

Onetxa  mingled,  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 

Unmark'd  they  mingled ;  or  if  one 

With  busier  finger  to  his  neighbor  notes 

The  quiver'd  Maid,  *^  Haply,"  he  says, 

^  Some  daughter  of  the  Homerites, 

Or  one  who  yet  remembers  with  delight 

Her  native  tents  of  Himiar."    "  Nay ! "  rejoins 

His  comrade,  *'a  love-pageant!  for  the  man 

USttutM  with  that  fierce  eye  and  knotty  club 


Some  savage  lion-tamer ;  she  forsooth 
Must  play  the  heroine  of  the  years  of  old !  " 

18. 

Radiant  with  gems  upon  his  throne  of  gold 

Sat  Aloadin ;  o'er  the  Sorcerer's  head 

Hover'd  a  Bird,  and  in  the  fragrant  air 

Waved  his  wide,  winnowing  wings, 

A  living  canopy. 

Large  as  the  hairy  Cassowar 

Was  that  o'ershadowing  Bird ; 

So  huge  his  talons,  in  their  grasp 

The  Eagle  would  have  hung  a  helpless  prey. 

His  beak  was  iron,  and  his  plumes 

Glitter'd  like  burnish'd  gold. 

And  his  eyes  glow'd,  as  though  an  inward  fire 

Shone  though  a  diamond  orb. 

19. 

The  blinded  multitude 

Adored  the  Sorcerer, 

And  bent  the  knee  before  him. 

And  shouted  forth  his  praise ; 

**  Mighty  art  thou,  the  bestower  of  joy, 

The  Lord  of  Paradise!" 

Then  Aloadin  rose,  and  waved  his  hand, 

And  they  stood  mute  and  moveless, 

In  idolizing  awe. 

20. 

««ChUdren  of  Earth,"  he  said, 

**  Whom  I  have  guided  here 

By  easier  passage  then  the  gate  of  Death, 

The  infidel  Sultan,  to  whose  lands 

My  mountains  stretch  their  roots. 

Blasphemes  and  threatens  me. 

Strong  are  his  armies ;   many  are  his  guards ; 

Yet  may  a  dagger  find  him. 

Children  of  Earth,  I  tempt  ye  not 

With  the  vain  promise  of  a  bliss  unseen, 

With  tales  of  a  hereafter  Heaven, 

Whence  never  Traveller  hath  retum'd  ! 

Have  ye  not  tasted  of  the  cup  of  joy 

That  in  these  groves  of  happiness 

Forever  over-mantitng  tempts 

The  ever-thirsty  lip  ? 

Who  is  there  here  that  by  a  deed 

Of  danger  will  deserve 

The  eternal  joys  of  actual  Paradise  ? " 

21. 

"  1 !"  Thalaba  exclaim'd ; 

And  springing  forward,  on  the  Sorcerer's  head 

He  dash'd  his  knotty  club. 

22. 

Aloadin  fell  not,  though  his  skull 

Was  shattered  by  the  blow. 

For  by  some  talisman 

His  miserable  life  imprison'd  still 

Dwelt  in  the  body.    The  astonish'd  crowd 

Stand  motionless  with  fear. 

Expecting  to  behold 

Immediate  vengeance  from  the  wrath  of  Heaven 

And  lo!  the  Bird — the  monster  Bird, — 
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Soara  up — then  pounces  down 

To  seize  on  Thalaba ! 

Now,  Onena,  bend  the  bow, 

Now  draw  the  arrow  home !  — 

True  fled  the  arrow  from  Oneiza's  hand; 

It  pierced  the  monster  Bird, 

It  broke  the  Talisman, — 

Then  darkness  cover'd  all, — 

Earth  shook,  Heaven  thunder'd,  and  amid  the  yells 

Of  evil  Spirits  perished 

The  Paradise  of  Sin. 

23. 

At  last  the  earth  was  still ; 

The  yelling  of  the  Demons  ceased ; 

Opening  the  wreck  and  ruin  to  their  sight, 

The  darkness  roll'd  away.    Alone  in  life, 

Amid  the  desolation  and  the  dead, 

Stood  the  Destroyer  and  the  Arabian  Maid. 

They  look'd  around ;  the  rocks  were  rent. 

The  path  was  open,  late  by  magic  closed : 

Awe-struck  and  silent,  down  the  stony  glen 

They  wound  their  thoughtful  way. 

24. 

Amid  the  vale  below 

Tents  rose,  and  streamers  play'd, 

And  javelins  sparkled  to  the  sun ; 

And  multitudes  encamped 

Swarm'd,  far  as  eye  could  travel  o'er  the  plain. 

There  in  his  war-pavilion  sat 

In  council  with  his  Chiefs 

The  Sultan  of  the  LAnd. 

Before  his  presence  there  a  Captain  led 

Oneiza  and  the  Appointed  Youth. 


25. 


"  Obedient  to  our  Lord's  command,"  said  he, 

«>  We  past  toward  the  mountains,  and  began 

The  ascending  strait ;  when  suddenly  Earth  shook, 

And  darkness,  like  the  midnight,  fell  around, 

And  fire  and  thunder  came  from  Heaven, 

As  though  the  Retribution-day  were  come. 

After  the  terror  ceased,  and  when,  with  hearts 

Somewhat  assured,  again  we  ventured  on. 

This  youth  and  woman  met  us  on  the  way. 

They  told  us,  that  from  Aloadin's  hold 

They  came,  on  whom  the  judgment  stroke  hath 

fallen. 

He,  and  his  siniiil  Paradise,  at  once 

Destroy 'd  by  them,  the  agents  they  of  Heaven. 

Therefore  I  brought  them  hither,  to  repeat 

The  tale  before  thy  presence ;  that  as  search 

Shall  prove  it  false  or  faithful,  to  their  merit 

Thou  mayst  reward  them." 

^«  Be  it  done  to  us," 

Thalaba  answer 'd,  **  ss  the  truth  shall  prove ! " 

26. 

The  Sultan,  while  he  spake, 

Fix'd  on  him  the  proud  eye  of  sovereignty; 

^'  If  thou  hast  play'd  with  us. 

By  Allah  and  by  Ali,  Death  shall  seal 

The  lying  lips  forever !    But  if  the  thing 

Be  as  thou  say'st,  Arabian,  thou  shalt  stand 


Nexttoourself!"  — 

Hark !  while  he  speaks,  the  cry. 

The  lengthening  ciy,  the  increasing  shout 

Of  joyful  multitudes ! 

Breathless  and  panting  to  the  tent 

The  bearer  of  good  tidings  comes, — 

<'0  Sultan,  live  forever !  be  thy  foes 

Like  Aloadin  all ! 

The  wrath  of  God  hath  smitten  him ! " 

27. 

Joy  at  the  welcome  tale 

Shone  in  the  Sultan's  cheek ; 

*'  Array  the  Arabian  in  the  robe 

Of  honor,"  he  exclaim'd, 

**  And  place  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck, 

And  bind  around  his  brow  the  diadem. 

And  mount  him  on  my  steed  of  state, 

And  lead  him  through  the  camp, 

And  let  the  Heralds  go  before  and  ery, 

Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well !  " 

28. 

Then  in  the  purple  robe 

They  vested  ThaUba, 

And  hung  around  his  neck  the  golden  chain, 

And  bound  his  forehead  with  the  diadem. 

And  on  the  royal  steed 

They  led  him  through  the  camp. 

And  Heralds  went  before  and  cried, 

<'  Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 

The  man  who  serves  him  well ! " 

29. 

When,  from  the  pomp  of  triumph, 

And  presence  of  the  King, 

Thalaba  sought  the  tent  allotted  him. 

Thoughtful  the  Arabian  Maid  beheld 

His  animated  eye, 

His  cheek  inflamed  with  pride. 

**  Oneiza ! "  cried  the  youth, 

**  The  King  hath  done  according  to  his  word. 

And  made  me  in  the  land 

Next  to  himself  be  named  !  — 

But  why  that  serious,  melancholy  smile  ?  — 

Oneiza,  when  I  heard  the  voice  that  gave  me 

Honor,  and  wealth,  and  fame,  the  instant  thought 

Arose  to  fill  my  joy,  that  thou  wouldst  hear 

The  tidings,  and  be  happy." 

ONEIZA. 

Thalaba, 

Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  mirthful !    Am  I  not 

An  orphan,  —  among  strangers  ? 

THALABA. 

But  with  me ! 

oifaizA. 
My  Father !  — 

THALABA. 

Nay,  be  comforted !    Lost  night 
To  what  wext  thou  exposed  \  in  what  a  peril 
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The  moming  found  us !  — safety,  honor,  wealth, 

These  now  are  ours.    This  instant  who  thou  wert 

The  Sultan  ask'd.    1  told  him  from  our  childhood 

We  had  been  plighted;— was  I  wrong,  Oneiza? 

And  when  he  said  with  bounties  he  would  heap 

Our  nuptials,  —  wilt  thou  blame  me  if  I  blest 

His  Willi  that  bade  me  fix  the  marriage  day !  — 

In  tears,  my  love  ? — 

OZTEIZA. 

Rkmexbkr,  Destivt 
Hath  marx'o  thke  from  m akkikd  ! 

THALABA. 

Perhaps  when  Aloadin  was  destroyed 

The  mission  ceased ;  and  therefore  Providence 

With  its  rewards  and  blessings  strews  my  path 

Thus  for  the  accomplish'd  service. 

OREIZA. 

Thalaba! 

THALABA. 

Or  if  haply  not,  yet  whither  should  1  goP 

Is  it  not  prudent  to  abide  in  peace 

Till  I  am  summon'd? 

OHEIZA. 

Take  me  to  the  Deserts ! 

THALABA. 

But  Moath  is  not  there ;  and  wouldst  thou  dwell 

In  a  stranger's  tent  ?  thy  father  then  might  seek 

In  long  and  fruitless  wandering  for  his  child. 

OHEIZA. 

Take  me  then  to  Mecca ! 

There  let  me  dwell  a  servant  of  the  Temple. 

Bind  thou  thyself  my  veil, — to  human  eye 

It  never  shall  be  lifted.    There,  whilst  thou 

Shalt  go  upon  thine  enterprise,  my  prayers, 

Dear  Thalaba !  shall  rise  to  succor  thee. 

And  I  shall  live, —  if  not  in  happiness. 

Surely  in  hope. 

THALABA. 

Ohf  think  of  better  things ! 
The  will  of  Heaven  is  plain :  by  wondrous  ways 

It  led  as  here,  and  soon  the  common  voice 

Win  tell  what  we  have  done,  and  how  we  dwell 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Sultan's  wing; 

So  shall  thy  father  hear  the  fame,  and  find  us 

What  he  hath  wish'd  us  ever. — Still  in  tears ! 

Still  that  unwilling  eye !  nay — nay — Oneiza — 

I  dare  not  leave  thee  other  than  my  own, — 

My  wedded  wife.    Honor  and  gratitude 
As  yet  preserve  the  Soltan  from  all  thoughts 
That  sin  against  thee  ;  but  so  sure  as  Heaven 

Hath  gifted  thee  above  all  other  maids 

With  loveliness,  so  surely  would  those  thoughts 

Of  wrong  arise  within  the  heart  of  Power. 

If  thou  art  mine,  Oneiza,  we  are  safe ; 
But  elae^  there  is  no  sanctuary  could  save. 


OHEIZA. 

Thalaba !    Thalaba ! 

30. 

With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance. 

The  bridal  pomp  proceeds. 

Following  the  deep- veil 'd  Bride 

Fifty  female  slaves  attend 

In  costly  robes  that  gleam 

With  interwoven  gold. 

And  sparkle  far  with  gems. 

A  hundred  slaves  behind  them  bear 

Vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold. 

And  many  a  gorgeous  garment  gay. 

The  presents  that  the  Sultan  gave. 

On  either  hand  the  pages  go 

With  torches  flaring  through  the  gloo;a[i. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanies  their  way ; 

And  multitudes  with  loud  acclaim 

Shout  blessings  on  the  Bride. 

And  now  they  reach  the  palace  pile. 

The  palace  home  of  Thalaba, 

And  now  the  marriage  feast  is  spread, 

And  from  the  finish'd  banquet  now 

The  wedding  guests  are  gone. 

31. 

Who  comes  from  the  bridal  chamber?  — 
It  is  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 


NOTES   TO  BOOK  VU. 

mOm  Ut  doer ;  the  UtMrd*t  imek  m  l^,  &c. — Q,  p.  $281. 

The  doft  which  overvpreads  tbete  bedi  of  laod  it  lo  fio«, 
that  the  li^teat  animal,  the  imalleft  iniect,  leaTee  there,  aa 
OR  mow,  the  veatifei  of  ita  track.  The  varietiea  of  these 
impreasioDf  produce  a  ploasiog  effect,  in  ipota  where  the  sad- 
dened lottl  expects  to  meet  with  nothing  hot  symptoroi  of  the 
proeeriptions  of  nature.  ^Itis  impostibU  to  see  any  thing  mers 
heamt^  than  the  traces  of  the  passage  of  a  species  of  Terj 
email  llsards,  extremely  common  in  these  deserts.  The  ex- 
tremity of  their  tail  forms  regular  sinuosities,  in  the  middle 
of  two  rows  of  delineations,  also  regularly  imprinted  by  their 
four  feet,  with  their  five  slender  toes.  These  traces  are  mul- 
tiplied and  interwoven  near  the  subterranean  retreats  of  these 
little  animals,  and  present  a  singular  assemblage,  which  la  noc 
void  qfbomttf,  —  SoimmL 


/» the  worWtfotmdatwiUf  Jcc.  —  4,  p.  289. 

These  lines  are  Ibebly  adapted  ftom  a  passage  in  Burnet's 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Hee  outem  duta  veUem  do  gomtMo  §t  w4^oribu»  terrm  monr 
tibut ;  lum  grates  Bceeki  eoUoo  hie  iaddUgimuo^  omt  omm^oo  UUu 
mentJealM,  qui  viridi  Jkerte  at  viemofmU  Ot  arboribiu^vim  «tCt- 
vi  ooUo  rq^nt:  kioco  nen  deeot  tua  fuaUoeunque  atgtmtia  et 
jmemndittu,  8ed  long*  almd  ku  rupidmiu,  nempe  longoev  Ola 
truUa  el  eqmUefOis  corpora,  tetturie  pendsro,  qua  dtare  cofUe  ri- 
gent  inUr  nubeSf  infUiegue  in  terram  eaxeie  pedSbuSf  ab  ntmime- 
rie  eeeui'u  eteterunt  immobUia,  otque  nrndo  peetore  perhtlerunt  tot 
annemm  ardetUes  eoleajfulnUna  et  proodUu,  Hi  euwl  primmvi 
et  imrnortdee  iOi  montee,  qui  Hen  dwiidf,  quam  exfrueta  mamft 
eompage  eriwm  euxm  dmeere  potuemnt,  nu  mei  cum  eudem  peri- 
turieuMt. 

The  whole  chapter  dsaumttftuj  is  written  with  the  eloquence 
of  a  poet.    Indeed,  Gibbon  bestowed  no  exaggerated  praise  on 
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Baroet  in  trying,  that  he  had  "  blooded  Scriptare,  hiitory,  aod 
tradition,  into  one  magnificent  iy«tera,  with  a  •ttblimity  of 
imagination  learcely  inferior  to  Milton  himself."  Thi«  work 
•hould  bo  read  in  LiUin ;  the  author*!  own  translation  ie  mie- 
erablj  inferior.    He  lived  in  the  wont  afe  of  Enflieh  proee. 


ZMum»m?§fnat  meem-^i.  — 16,  p.  SB3. 


The  Zaceotim  ii  a  tree  which  issttcth  from  the  bottom  of 
Hell ;  the  fruit  thereof  reiembleth  the  heade  of  dovili ;  and 
the  damned  ihall  o«t  of  th^  tame,  and  ihalJ  fill  their  bolliee 
therewith ;  and  there  shall  be  given  them  thereon  a  mixtnre 
of  boiling  water  to  drink }  afterwards  shall  they  return  to 
Hell.  —  Koran^  chap.  37. 

This  hellish  Zaccoam  has  its  name  from  a  thorny  tree  in 
Tehama,  which  bears  fruit  like  an  almond,  but  extremely 
bitter ;  therefore  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  infernal  tree. 
"Sou, 


8om*  dAugkUr  rf  th$  ffmnenUt,  — 17,  p.  963. 

When  the  sister  of  the  famous  Derar  was  made  prisoner  be- 
fore Damascus  with  many  other  Arabian  women,  she  excited 
them  to  mutiny,  they  seised  the  poles  of  the  tents,  and  attacked 
their  captors.  This  bold  resolution,  says  Marigny,  was  not  in- 
spired by  impotent  anger.  Most  of  these  women  had  military 
inclinations  already  ;  particuUrly  those  wbo  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Himiar,  or  of  the  Homeritos,  where  they  are  early  exer- 
cised in  riding  the  horse,  and  in  using  the  bow,  the  lance,  and 
the  javelin.  The  revolt  was  successful,  for,  during  the  en- 
gagement,  Derar  came  up  to  their  assistance.  —  Marignjf. 


TTu  Parmdite  ^  Sfa.  — 99,  p.  9B4. 

In  the  N.  E.  parts  of  Persia  there  was  an  old  man  named 
Aloadio,  a  Mahnmetan,  which  had  inclosed  a  goodly  valley, 
situate  between  two  liilles,  and  furnished  it  with  all  variety 
which  nature  and  art  could  yield ;  as  fruits,  pioturt>s,  rillsof  milk, 
wine,  honey,  water,  palhces  and  beautiful  damosells,  richly 
attired,  and  called  it  Parmdise.  To  this  waa  no  passage  but  by 
an  impregnable  castle  ;  and  daily  preaching  the  pleasures  of 
this  Paradise  to  the  youth  which  he  kept  in  his  court,  some- 
times he  would  minister  a  sleepy  drinke  to  some  of  them,  and 
then  eonveigh  them  itiitber,  where,  being  entertained  with 
those  pleasures  four  or  five  days,  they  supposed  themselves 
rapt  into  Paradise,  and  then  being  again  cast  into  a  trance  by 
the  said  drink,  he  caused  them  to  be  carried  forth,  and  then 
would  examine  them  of  what  they  had  scene,  and  by  this  de- 
lusion would  make  them  resolute  ibr  any  enterprise  which  be 
should  appoint  them  ;  as  to  mnrtber  any  prince  his  enemy,  for 
they  feared  not  dejth  in  hope  of  tlieir  Mahumetical  Paradiee. 
Bat  Haslor  or  (JI  in,  after  three  yean*  siege,  deetroyod  him, 
and  this  his  fooPs  Paradise.  -^  Pwrcka*, 

In  another  place,  Purchas  tells  the  same  tale,  but  ealis  the 
impostor  Aladenles,  and  says  that  Selim  the  Ottoman  Emperor 
destroyed  his  Paradise. 

The  story  is  told  by  many  writers,  but  with  such  difference 
of  time  andpl.ice,as  wholly  to  invalidate  its  truth,  even  were 
the  circumstances  more  probable. 

Travelling  on  further  towards  the  south,  f  arrived  at  a  cer- 
taine  conntmy  called  Melistorte,  which  is  a  very  pleasant  and 
fertile  place.  And  in  this  oountray  there  was  a  ceruine  aged 
man  called  Senex  de  Monte,  who,  round  about  two  mounuines, 
had  built  a  wall  to  enrlote  the  sayd  mountMines.  Within  this 
wall  there  were  the  fairest  and  moetchrystall  fountaines  in  the 
whole  world  *,  and  about  the  sayd  fountaines  there  were 
most  beantiful  virgins  in  great  number,  and  goodly  hones  also ; 
and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  could  be  devised  for  bodily 
solace  and  delight,  and  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
tray  call  the  same  place  by  the  name  of  Paradise. 

The  sayd  olda  Senei,  when  he  saw  any  proper  and  valiant 
young  man,  he  would  admit  him  into  his  paradise.  Moreover 
by  eertaine  conducts,  he  makes  wine  and  milk  to  flow  abun- 
dantly. This  Senex,  when  he  hath  a  minde  to  revenge  him- 
selfe,  or  to  slay  any  king  or  baron,  commondeth  him  that  is 
governor  of  the  soyd  Paradise  to  bring  thereunto  some  of  the 
acquaintance  of  the  sayd  king  or  baron,  permitting  him  a 


while  to  take  his  pleasure  therein,  and  then  to  give  him  a 
eerteino  potion,  being  of  force  to  ast  him  into  such  a  slumber 
as  should  make  him  quite  void  of  all  sense,  and  so  being  iu  a 
profounde  sleepe,  to  convey  him  out  of  his  paradise ;  who 
being  awaked,  and  seeing  bimselfe  thruat  out  of  the  paradise, 
wonld  become  so  sonowfoll,  that  he  eoold  nol  in  the  world 
device  what  to  do,  or  whither  to  lorne  him.  Then  would  he 
go  unto  the  fonaide  old  man,  beseeching  him  that  he  mi^ht 
be  admitted  againe  into  his  paradise;  who  saith  onto  him, 
you  cannot  be  admitted  thither,  unlesse  you  will  slay  such  or 
such  a  man  for  my  sake,  and  if  you  will  give  the  attempt 
onely,  whether  you  kill  him  or  no,  I  will  place  yon  againe  in 
paradise,  that  there  you  may  remaine  alwayes.  Then  would 
the  party,  without  faile,  pot  the  same  in  execution,  indcav. 
oring  to  murther  all  those  against  whom  the  aayd  olde  nan 
had  conceived  any  hatred.  And  tbemfore  all  the  kings  of  the 
East  stood  in  awe  of  the  sayd  olde  mas,  aod  gave  onto  him 
great  tribute. 

And  when  the  Tartan  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  the 
world,  they  came  unto  the  sayd  olde  man,  aod  tooke  from  him 
the  custody  of  bis  paradise ;  who,  being  incensed  thereat,  sent 
abroad  diven  desperate  and  reeolote  pereoos  out  of  hia  fore- 
named  paradise,  and  caused  many  of  the  Tartarian  nobles  to 
be  slain.  The  Tartan,  seeing  Uiis,  went  and  besieged  the 
city  wherein  the  sayd  olde  man  waa,  tooke  him,  and  put  him 
to  B  naoet  eruell  and  ignominiooi  death.  •>-  04trieuM. 

The  most  particular  account  is  given  by  that  ondaiinted 
liar.  Fir  John  Maundeville. 

"  Beside  the  Yle  of  Pentexoire,  that  is,  the  Lend  of  Preiiire 
John,  is  a  grot  Yle,  long  and  brode,  that  men  clepen  Milite- 
rok  ;  aod  it  is  in  the  l«ordsehipe  of  Prestre  John.  In  th^t  YU 
is  gret  plentee  of  godes.  There  was  dwelliagi*  sometyme  a 
ryche  man ;  and  it  is  not  long  sithen,  and  men  elept  him  Ge- 
tholonabes ;  and  he  was  full  of  caoteles,  and  of  sotylle  d>»- 
cejrtes }  and  had  a  folle  fair  castelle,  and  a  strong,  in  a  nnonn- 
tayne,  so  strong  and  so  noble,  that  no  man  eowde  devise  a 
fairere,  ne  a  strengere.  And  he  had  let  muren  all  the  mono- 
tayne  aboute  with  a  stronge  walle  and  a  fair.  And  witbinne 
the  walles  he  had  the  fairest  gardyn  that  ooy  man  might  be- 
hold ;  and  therein  were  trees  heryngn  all  manner  of  fmtrs 
that  ooy  man  cowde  devyse,  and  therein  were  also  all«  maoer 
vertuous  herbes  of  gode  smelle,  and  all  other  herlwi  ako  liiat 
beren  fsir  floores,  aod  he  had  also  iu  that  gardyn  many  fiiiro 
Welles,  and  beside  the  welles  he  had  lete  make  faire  batles 
and  faire  charobres,  depeynted  alle  with  gold  andaxure.  And 
there  weren  in  that  place  many  dyverse  tliinges,  and  many  dy- 
vene  stories  ;  aod  of  bestes  and  of  bryddes  that  songen  folle  de^ 
leelabely,  aod  moveden  he  craft  that  it  semede  that  Ihei  weren 
quyke.  And  he  had  also  in  his  gardyn  all  manor  of  fowles  and 
of  bestes,  that  ony  man  might  tbinke  on,  for  to  have  pley  or  de- 
sport  to  beholde  hem.  And  he  had  also  in  that  pUce,  the  f.i  ircpte 
damyseles  that  mighte  ben  fuunde  under  the  age  of  15  acre, 
and  the  fairest  xonge  striplynges  that  men  myglite  gete  of  tli.it 
same  age  ;  and  all  thei  weren  clothed  In  clothes  of  gold  fully 
rychely,  and  he  seydo  that  tho  weren  angeies.  And  be  had 
also  let  make  three  welles  faire  and  noble  and  all  envy  round 
with  ston  of  jaspre,  of  cristalle,  dyapred  with  gold,  aiid  sett 
with  precious  stones,  and  grete  orient  perlos.  And  ho  had 
made  a  conduyt  under  erthe,  so  that  tho  three  welles,  at  hi« 
list,  on  seholde  renne  milk,  another  wyn,  and  another  bony, 
and  that  place  he  clept  paradys.  And  whan  that  ony  gode 
knyght,  that  was  hardy  and  noble,  came  to  see  this  Itialtre, 
be  would  lede  him  into  his  paradys,  and  schewen  him  theiso 
wondirfulle  thingea  to  his  desport,  and  (be  marveyllous  aod 
delicious  song  of  dyvene  bryddes,  and  the  faire  damyseles  and 
the  f.tire  welles  of  mylk,  wyn,  and  honey  plenteyous  rennynge. 
And  he  woulde  let  make  dyvene  instramenta  of  mosiek  to 
sownen  in  an  high  tour,  so  merily,  that  it  was  joye  for  to  kf>ce, 
and  no  man  seholde  see  the  craft  thereof;  aod  tho,  he  sayde, 
weren  Auiigeles  of  God,  and  that  place  was  paradys,  tlial 
God  had  behyghte  to  his  friendes,  saying,  D^bm  ee6t«  trrram 
jlitenlem  laeU  tt  mMe.  And  thanne  wotde  he  mahen  hero  to 
drynken  of  certeyn  drynk,  whereof  anon  tJtei  sholden  b« 
dronken,  and  Ihanne  wolde  hem  thinken  greiter  deiyt  than 
thei  hadden  before.  And  then  wolde  he  seye  to  hem, 
tliat  cif  thei  wolde  dyen  for  him  and  for  hit  love,  that 
after  hire  dethe  thei  seholde  come  lo  his  paradys,  and 
thei  seholde  ben  of  the  age  of  the  damyseles,  aod  Ihei 
seholde  pleyen  with  hem  aod  ait  ban  raaydenes.    Aod  after 
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tluit  Mil  acholde  he  puttao  hem  in  *  fiiyreni  pvadyi,  where  that 
thei  eeholde  lee  God  of  nature  vitibolj  io  hie  mageitee  and  in 
hie  hltaee.  Ajul  than  wolile  he  ache  we  hem  hU  entent  and 
eeye  hem,  that  sif  thei  woliie  go  tie  such  a  lord,  or  auch  a  man, 
that  wme  hie  enemy e,  or  contrarioui  to  his  list,  that  thei  sehoide 
not  diede  to  doo  it,  and  for  to  bo  ileyn  therefore  hemaelfe }  for 
aftir  hire  dethe  he  woldo  putten  hem  into  another  paradje, 
that  woe  an  hundred  fold  faireie  than  ooy  of  the  totliere ;  and 
there  eebolde  thei  dwellen  with  the  most  faireit  damynlee 
that  rajihte  be,  and  pley  with  hem  ever  more.  And  thus 
weuten  many  dyveree  liuty  bachelerea  for  to  ale  grete  lordf ,  in 
dyveree  eountreee*  that  weien  hie  enemyea,  and  maden  himself 
to  ben  slayn  in  hope  to  have  thatparadys.  And  thus  often 
tyme  he  was  revenged  of  his  enerayes  by  his  sotylle  diaceytes 
and  false  cauteles.  And  whan  the  worthe  men  of  the  eontree 
hadden  pereeyved  Od*  sotylle  fidshod  of  this  Gatholooabes, 
thei  aDoemhled  hem  with  foroe,  and  asaayleden  his  castelle 
and  sloweo  him,  and  destroyden  all  the  faire  places,  and  alle 
the  nobleteee  of  that  paradys.  The  place  of  the  welles,  and 
of  the  walles,  and  of  many  other  thinges,  bene  sit  apertly  sene ; 
bot  the  riehease  is  voyded  dene.  And  it  is  not  lonf  gon  sithen 
that  plofce  was  destroyed.'*  —  Sir  John  MtaudevUle, 


**Tk§ 


Mm«0Q/"~S7,p.9B4. 


Let  the  royal  apparel  be  brought  which  the  king  oseth  to 
w«ar,  and  the  horse  that  the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the  crown- 
roys]  which  is  set  upon  his  head. 
And  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be  delivered  to  the  hand  of 
of  tJM  king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they  may  array  the 
withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor,  and  bring 
him  o«  horseback  throngh  the  street  of  the  city,  and  proclaim 
belbre  him.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighttfth  to  honor.  —  Eglktr,  vi.  8, 9. 


TVu  wu  tJun  to  Moeea  /— 99,  p.  285. 

The  6haik  Kotbeddin  discnssea  the  question,  whether  it  be, 
apnn  the  whole,  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  live  at 
Mecca ;  Ibr  all  doctors  agree,  that  good  works  performed  there 
have  double  the  merit  which  they  would  have  any  where  else. 
He  therelbre  inquires,  whether  the  guilt  of  sins  most  not  be 
augaeniad  in  a  like  proportion.  —  Jt/Uiua  du  MSS,  de  la 
AML  L  4.  641. 
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nutro  Is  tt^ftrre  s^uUkro 

PttnuSUy  tin  tparfimus  hat  Uurmas. 
9paigimu»  ha$  latrimag  mmsti  menuwuiUa  partHtitf  — > 

JQt  CiM  pre  rta/ame  ttendmus  kmne  Cmmt/nm. 
Sfumkam  gtmilor  Ladat  pntftrrtjuftletf 

M3t  tStmta  fUrisjmagtn  mtmai  oea ; 
Hm!  gmm  mC  Orau /  ptique^  O imkiuima!  per  U 

St  tftrahdL  (mm,  ittMt  ettt  ptttr. 

JOACH.  BkIXAIDS. 


1. 

WOMAH. 

Go  not  imon^  the  Tombs,  Old  M&n 
There  it  ft  madman  there. 

OtD   MAR. 

Will  he  hann  me  if  1  go? 

woWAir. 

Not  he,  poor  miserable  man ! 
But  'tit  A  wretched  sight  to  see 


His  utter  wretchedness. 

For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave, 

And  never  is  he  seen  to  weep, 

And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan, 

Nor  even  at  the  hour  of  prayer 

Bends  his  knee  nor  moves  his  lips. 

I  have  taken  him  food  for  charity, 

And  never  a  word  he  spake ; 

But  yet  so  ghastly  he  look'd, 

That  I  have  awaken'd  at  night 

With  the  dream  of  his  ghaatly  eyes. 

Now,  go  not  among  the  Tombs,  Old  Man ! 

OLD  mah. 

Wherefore  has  the  wrath  of  God 

So  sorely  stricken  him  ? 

WOMAN. 

He  came  a  stranger  to  the  land. 

And  did  good  service  to  the  Sultan, 

And  well  his  service  was  rewarded. 

The  Sultan  named  him  next  himself. 

And  gave  a  palace  for  his  dwelling, 

And  dower'd  his  bride  with  rich  domains. 

But  on  his  wedding  night 

There  came  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Since  that  hour,  a  man  distracted 

Among  the  septUchres  he  wanders. 

The  Sultan,  when  he  heard  the  tale, 

Said  that  for  some  imtold  crime. 

Judgment  thus  had  stricken  him. 

And  asking  Heaven  forgiveness 

That  he  had  shown  him  favor, 

Abandon'd  him  to  want. 

OLD   MAK. 

A  Stranger  did  you  say ! 

WOMAN. 

An  Arab  bom,  like  you. 

But  go  not  among  the  Tombs, 

For  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness 

Might  make  a  hard  heart  ache ! 

OLD   MAN. 

Nay,  nay,  I  never  yet  have  shunii  d 

A  countryman  in  distress; 

And  the  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongott 

May  be  like  the  voice,  of  a  friend. 

2. 

Then  to  the  Sepulchre 

Whereto  she  pointed  him, 

Old  Moath  bent  his  way. 

lij  the  tomb  lay  Thalaba, 

In  the  light  of  the  setting  eve ; 

The  sun,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain. 

Had  rusted  his  raven  locks ; 

His  cheeks  were  fallen  in. 

His  fiice-bones  prominent ; 

Reclined  against  the  tomb  he  lay. 

And  his  lean  fingers  play'd. 

Unwitting,  with  the  grass  that  grew  beside. 
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3. 

The  Old  Man  knew  him  not. 

But  drawing  near  him,  said, 

^  Countryman,  peace  be  with  thee !  '* 

The  sound  of  his  dear  native  tongue 

Awaken'd  Thalaba; 

He  raised  his  countenance, 

And  saw  the  good  Old  Man, 

And  he  arose  and  fell  upon  his  neck, 

And  groan'd  in  bitterness. 

Then  Moath  knew  the  youth. 

And  fear'd  that  he  was  childless ;  and  he  tum'd 

His  asking  eyes,  and  pointed  to  the  tomb. 

''  Old  Man ! "  cried  Thalaba, 

Thy  search  is  ended  here !  " 


<t' 


4. 

The  father's  cheek  grew  white, 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  with  the  misery ; 

Howbeit,  collectedly,  with  painful  voice 

He  answer 'd,  "  C^od  is  good !   His  will  be  done !  *' 

5. 

The  woe  in  which  he  spake, 

The  resignation  that  inspired  his  speech. 

They  soflen'd  Thalaba. 

"Thou  hast  a  solace  in  thy  grief,"  he  cried, 

"  A  comforter  within ! 

Moath !  thou  seest  me  here, 

Deliver'd  to  the  Evil  Powers, 

A  Gk>d-abandon'd  wretch." 

6. 

The  Old  Man  looked  at  him  incredulous. 

"  Nightly,"  the  youth  pursued, 

**  Thy  daughter  comes  to  drive  me  to  despair. 

Moath,  thou  thinkest  me  mad ; 

But  when  the  Crier  from  the  Minaret 

Proclaims  the  midnight  hour. 

Hast  thou  a  heart  to  see  her  ? " 

7. 

In  the  Meidan  now 

The  clang  of  clarions  and  of  drums 

Accompanied  the  Sun*s  descent. 

**  Dost  thou  not  pray,  my  son  ? " 

Said  Moath,  as  he  saw 

The  white  flag  waving  on  the  neighboring  Mosque : 

Then  Thalaba*s  eye  grew  wild 

"  Pray ! "  echoed  he,  "  I  must  not  pray ! " 

And  the  hollow  groan  he  gave 

Went  to  the  Old  Man's  heart. 

And  bowing  down  his  face  to  earth. 

In  fervent  agony  he  call'd  on  God. 

8. 

A  night  of  darkness  and  of  storms ! 

Into  the  Chamber  of  the  Tomb, 

Thalaba  led  the  Old  Man, 

To  roof  him  from  the  rain. 

A  night  of  storms !  the  wind 

Swept  through  the  moonless  sky, 

And  moan'd  among  the  pillar'd  sepulchres ; 

And  in  the  pauses  of  its  sweep 

They  heard  the  heavy  rain 


Beat  on  the  monument  above. 

In  silence  on  Oneiza's  grave 

Her  Father  and  her  husband  sat. 

9. 

The  Crier  from  the  Minaret 

Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

"  Now,  now !  "  cried  Thalaba ; 

And  o'er  the  chamber  of  the  tomb 

There  spread  a  lurid  gleam. 

Like  the  reflection  of  a  sulphur  fire ; 

And  in  that  hideous  light 

OneJza  stood  before  them.    It  was  She, — 

Her  very  lineaments,  —  and  such  as  death 

Had  changed  them,  livid  cheeks,  and  lips  of  blue; 

But  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt 

Brightness  more  terrible 

Than  all  the  loathsomeness  of  death. 

"  Still  art  thou  living,  wretch  ?  " 

In  hollow  tones  she  cried  to  Thalaba ; 

*' And  must  I  nightly  leave  my  grave 

To  tell  thee,  still  in  vain, 

God  hath  abandon'd  thee  ?  " 

10. 

«« This  is  not  she ! "  the  Old  Man  exclaim'd ; 

'>  A  Fiend ;  a  manifest  Fiend !  " 

And  to  the  youth  he  held  his  lance ; 

"  Strike  and  deliver  thyself! " 

"  Strike  hkr!  "  cried  Thalaba, 

And,  palsied  of  all  power, 

Gazed  fixedly  upon  the  dreadful  form. 

"  Tea,  strike  her !  "  cried  a  voice,  whose  tones 

Flow'd  with  such    sudden  healing  through  his 

soul, 

As  when  the  desert  shower 

From  death  deliver'd  him ; 

But,  unobedient  to  that  well-known  voice, 

His  eye  was  seeking  it, 

When  Moath,  firm  of  heart, 

Perform'd  the  bidding :  through  the  vampire  corpse 

He  thrust  his  lance ;  it  fell. 

And,  howling  with  the  wound. 

Its  fiendish  tenant  fled. 

A  sapphire  light  fell  on  them, 

And  garmented  with  glory,  in  their  sight 

Oneiza^s  Spirit  stood. 

11. 

"  O  Thalaba ! "  she  cried, 

"Abandon  not  thyself! 

Wouldst  thou  forever  lose  me  ?  — O  my  husband, 

Go  and  fulfil  thy  quest, 

That  in  the  Bowers  of  Paradise 

I  may  not  look  for  thee 

In  vain,  nor  wait  thee  long.' 


«• 


12. 

To  Moath  then  the  Spirit 

Tum'd  the  dark  lustre  of  her  heavenly  eyes: 

"  Short  is  thy  destined  path, 

O  my  dear  Father !  to  the  abode  of  bliss. 

Return  to  Araby; 

There  with  the  thought  of  death 

Comfort  thy  lonelv  age, 
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And  Azrael,  the  Deliverer,  soon 
Will  Tiiit  thee  in  peace." 

13. 

They  stood  with  earnest  eyes, 

And  arms  outreaching,  when  a^n 

The  darkness  closed  azoond  them. 

The  soul  of  Thalaba  zeTiyed ; 

He  from  the  floor  his  quiver  took, 

And  as  be  bent  the  bow,  ezdaim'd, 

*'  Was  it  the  overruling  Providence 

That  in  the  hour  of  frenxy  led  my  hands 

Instinctively  to  this  ? 

To>mom>w,  and  the  sun  shall  brace  anew 

The  slacken'd  cord,  that  now  sounds  loose  and 

damp; 

To-morrow,  and  its  livelier  tone  will  sing 

In  tort  vibration  to  the  arrow's  flight 

1 — but  I  also,  with  recovered  health 

Of  heart,  shall  do  my  duty. 

My  Father !  here  I  leave  thee  then  ! "  he  cried, 

''  And  not  to  meet  again, 

Till,  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 

The  eternal  union  of  our  joys  commence. 

We  |Mu1ed  last  in  darkness ! "  — and  the  youth 

Thought  with  what  other  hopes; 

But  now  his  heart  was  calm. 

For  on  his  soul  a  heavenly  hope  had  dawn'd. 

14. 

The  Old  Man  answered  nothing,  but  he  held 

His  garment,  and  to  the  door 

Of  the  Tomb  Chamber  followed  him. 

The  rain  had  ceased;  the  sky  was  wild, 

Its  black  clouds  broken  by  the  storm. 

And,  lo !  it  chanced,  that  in  the  chasm 

Of  Heaven  between,  a  star. 

Leaving  along  its  path  continuous  light, 

Shoteastward.    ^  See  my  guide !  "  quoth  Thalaba ; 

And  turning,  he  received 

Old  Moath's  last  embrace. 

And  tike  last  blessing  of  the  good  Old  Man. 

15. 

Evening  was  drawing  nigh. 

When  an  old  Dervise,  sitting  in  the  sun 

At  the  cell  door,  invited  for  the  night 

The  traveller ;  in  the  sun 

He  spread  the  plain  repast. 

Rice  and  iireiA  grapes;  and  at  their  feet  theie  flow'd 

The  brook  of  which  they  drank. 

16. 

So  as  ibey  satat  meal, 

With  aong,  fnth  music,  and  with  dance, 

A  wedding  train  went  by ; 

The  deep-veil'4  bride,  the  female  slaves, 

The  toiches  of  festirity. 

And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Aecompanied  their  way. 

The  good  old  Dervise  gave 

A  blessing  as  they  past; 

But  Thalaba  look'd  on, 

And  faieatlted  » low«  deep  groan,  and  hid  his  face. 

The  Dervise  had  known  sorrow,  and  he  felt 
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Compassion ;  and  his  words  * 

0£  yity  and  of  piety 
Open'd  the  young  man's  heart. 
And  he  told  all  his  tale. 

17. 
'<  Repine  not,  O  my  Son  i "  the  Old  Man  replied, 
«« That  Heaven  hath  chastened  thee.    Behold  this 

vine: 

I  found  it  a  wild  tree,  whose  wanton  strength 

Had  swollen  into  irregular  twigs 

And  bold  excrescences. 

And  spent  itself  in  leaves  and  little  rings, 

So,  in  the  flourish  of  its  outwardness, 

Wasting  the  sap  and  strength 

That  should  have  given  forth  fruit. 

But  when  I  pruned  the  plant. 

Then  it  grew  temperate  in  its  vain  expense 

Of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted,  as  thou  seest, 

Into  these  full,  clear  dusters,  to  repay 

The  hand  that  wisely  wounded  it. 

Repine  not,  O  my  Son ! 

In  wisdom  and  in  mercy  Heaven  inflicts 

Its  painful  remedies." 

18. 

Then  pausing, — ^  Whither  goest  thou  now  ? "  he 

ask'd. 

<*  I  know  not,"  answered  Thalaba* 

^  My  purpose  is  to  hold 

Straight  on,  secure  of  this, 

That,  travel  where  I  will,  I  cannot  stray. 

For  Destiny  will  lead  my  course  aright." 

19. 

*«  Far  be  firom  me,"  the  Old  Man  replied, 

"  To  ahake  that  pious  confidence ; 

And  yet,,  if  knowledge  may  be  gain'd,  methinks 

Thy  course  should  be  to  seek  it  painfully. 

In  Kaf  the  Simorg  hath  his  dwelling-place. 

The  all-knowing  Bird  of  Ages,  who  hath  seen 

The  World,  with  all  its  children,  thrice  destroy'd. 

Long  is  the  path, 

And  difficult  the  way,  of  danger  fuH ; 

But  that  unexring  Bird 

Could  to  a  certain  end 

Direct  thy  weajy  search." 

20. 

Easy  assent  the  youth 

Gave  to  the  words  of  wisdom ;  and  behold. 

At  dawn,  the  adventurer  on  his  way  to  Kaf. 

And  he  hath  travelled  many  a  day 

And  many  a  river  swum  over. 

And  many  a  mountain  ridge  hath  cross*d. 

And  many  a  measureless  plain ; 

And  now,  amid  the  wilds  advanced, 

Long  is  it  since  his  eyes 

Have  seen  the  trace  of  man. 

21. 

Cold !  cold !  *tis  a  chilly  dime 

That  the  youth  in  his  journey  hath  reached, 

And  he  is  aweary  now. 

And  faint  for  lank  of  food. 
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*     Cold !  cold !  there  w  no  San  in  heaven ; 

A  heavy  and  uniform  cloud 

Overspreads  the  face  of  the  iky, 

And  the  snowi  are  beginning  to  fkll. 

Dott  thou  wish  for  thy  deserts,  O  Son  of  Hodeirah  ? 

Dost  thou  long  for  the  gales  of  Arabia  ? 

Cold  \  cold !  his  blood  flows  languidly, 

His  hands  are  red,  his  lips  are  blue, 

His  feet  are  sore  with  the  frost 

Cheer  thee !  cheer  thee !  Thalaba ! 

A  little  yet  bear  up ! 

All  waste !  no  sign  of  life 
But  the  track  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear ! 

No  sound  but  the  wild,  wild  wind, 

And  the  snow  crunching  under  his  feet ! 

Might  is  come ;  neither  moon,  nor  stars, 

Only  the  light  of  the  snow ! 

But  behold  a  fire  in  a  cave  of  the  hill, 

A  heart-reviving  fire ; 

And  thither,  with  strength  renew*d, 

Thalaba  presses  on. 

23. 
He  found  a  Woman  in  the  cave, 

A  solitary  Woman, 

Who  by  the  fire  was  spinning. 

And  singing  as  she  spun. 

The  pine  boughs  were  cheerfully  blazing, 

And  her  &ce  was  bright  with  the  flame ; 

Her  face  was  as  a  Damsel's  face. 

And  yet  her  hair  was  gray. 

She  bade  him  welcome  with  a  smile, 

And  still  continued  spinning. 

And  singing  b»  she  spun. 

The  thread  the  woman  drew 

Was  finer  than  the  silkworm's, 

Was  finer  than  the  gossamer ; 

The  song  she  sung  was  low  and  sweet, 

But  'Thalaba  knew  not  the  words. 

24. 

Hie  laid  his  bow  before  the  hearth, 

For  the  string  was  frozen  stiff; 

He  took  the  quiver  from  his  neck, 

For  the  arrow-plumes  were  iced. 

Then,  as  the  cheerful  fire 

Revived  his  languid  limbs. 

The  adventurer  ask'd  for  food. 

The  Woman  answer'd  him. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

**  The  She  Bear  she  dwells  near  to  me. 

And  she  hath  cubs,  one,  two,  and  three ; 

She  hunts  the  deer,  and  brings  him  here. 

And  then  with  her  I  make  good  cheer ; 

And  now  to  the  chase  the  She  Bear  is  gone. 

And  she  with  her  prey  will  be  here  anon.** 

25. 

She  ceased  her  spinning  while  she  spake ; 

And  when  she  had  answer'd  him. 

Again  her  fingers  twirl'd  the  thread. 

And  again  the  Woman  began, 


in  low,  sweet  tones  to  sing, 
The  unintelligible  song. 

26. 

The  thread  she  spun  it  gleam 'd  like  gold 

In  the  light  of  the  odorous  fire ; 

Tet  was  it  so  wondrously  thin, 

That,  save  when  it  shone  in  the  light, 

Tou  might  look  for  it  closely  in  vain. 

The  youth  sat  watching  it, 

And  she  observed  his  wonder. 

And  then  again  she  spake. 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

^  Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands,  I  say. 

Now  twine  it  round  thy  hands,  I  pray ; 

My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine, 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine ! " 

27. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  bloe  eyes. 

And  sweetly  she  smiled  on  him, 

And  he  conceived  no  ill ; 

And  round  and  round  his  right  band, 

And  round  and  round  his  lefl, 

He  wound  the  thread  so  fine. 

And  then  again  the  Woman  spake, 

And  still  her  speech  was  song : 

**  Now  thy  strength,  O  Stranger,  strain ' 

Now  tlien  break  the  slender  chain." 

28. 

Thalaba  strove ;  but  the  thread 

By  magic  hands  was  spun, 

And  in  his  cheek  the  flush  of  shame 

Arose,  commix'd  with  fear. 

She  beheld,  and  laugh'd  at  him, 

And  then  sgain  she  sung : 

^*  My  thread  is  small,  my  thread  is  fine. 

But  he  must  be 

A  stronger  than  thee. 

Who  can  break  this  thread  of  mine !  '* 

29. 

And  up  she  raised  her  bright  blue  ejrea. 

And  fiercely  she  smiled  on  him : 

*'  I  thank  thee,  I  thank  thee,  Hodeirah's  son ! 

I  thank  thee  for  doing  what  can't  be  undone. 

For  binding  thyself  in  the  chain  I  have  spun . 

Then  from  his  head  she  wrench*d 

A  lock  of  his  raven  hair. 

And  cast  it  in  the  fire, 

And  cried  aloud  as  it  burnt, 

**  Sister !   Sister !   hear  my  voiee ! 

Sister !    Sister !  come  and  rejoice  I 

The  thread  is  spun. 

The  prize  is  won, 

The  work  is  done. 

For  I  have  made  captive  Hodeirah's  Son.** 

30. 

Borne  in  her  magic  car 

The  Sister  Sorceress  came^ 
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Khawlft,  the  fiercest  of  the  Sorcerer  brood. 

She  gaxed  upon  the  youth ; 

She  bade  him  break  the  slender  thread ; 

She  Uugh*d  aloud  for  Bcom ; 

She  clappM  her  hands  for  joy. 

31. 

The  She  Bear  from  the  chase  came  in ; 
She  bore  the  prey  in  her  bloody  mouth ; 

She  laid  it  at  Maimuna's  feet ; 
And  then  look'd  up  with  wistful  eyes, 

As  if  to  ask  her  share. 

'*  There !    There  !  "  quoth  Maimuna, 

And  pointings  to  the  prisoner-youth, 

She  spurn'd  him  with  her  foot, 

And  bade  her  make  her  meal. 

But  then  their  mockery  fail'd  them, 

And  anger  and  shame  arose ; 

For  the  She  Bear  fawn'd  on  Thalaba, 

And  quietly  lick*d  his  hand. 

32. 

The  gray-hair'd  Sorceress  stamp*d  the  ground, 

And  call'd  a  Spirit  up ; 

**  Shall  we  bear  the  Enemy 

To  the  dungeon  dens  below  ? " 

SPIRIT. 

Woe !  woe !  to  our  Empire  woe ! 
If  erer  he  tread  the  caverns  below. 

MAIMUMA. 

Shall  we  leave  him  fetter'd  here 
With  hunger  and  cold  to  die  ? 

SPIRIT. 

Away  from  thy  lonely  dwelling  fly ! 

Here  1  see  a  danger  nigh, 

That  he  should  live,  and  thou  shouldst  die. 

MAIMUirA. 

Whither  then  must  we  bear  the  foe  ? 

SPIRIT. 

To  Mohareb's  island  go; 

There  shalt  thou  secure  the  foe, 

There  prevent  thy  future' woe. 

33. 

Then  in  the  Car  they  threw 

The  fetter'd  Thalaba, 

And  took  their  seats,  and  set 

Their  feet  upon  his  neck ; 

Maimuna  held  the  reins. 

And  Khawla  shook  the  scourge, 

And  away !  away  1  away ! 

34. 

They  were  no  steeds  of  mortal  race 

That  drew  the  magic  car 

With  the  swifUiess  of  feet  and  of  wings. 

The  snow-dust  rises  behind  them; 

The  ice-rock's  splinters  fly ; 

And  hark,  in  the  valley  below 

The  sound  of  tlieir  chariot  wheels, — 

AjmI  tbey  are  far  over  the  mountains ! 


Away !  away !  away  ! 

The  Demons  of  the  air 

Shout  their  joy  as  the  Sisters  pass ; 

The  Ghosts  of  the  Wicked  that  wander  by  night 

nit  over  the  magic  car. 

35. 

Away!  away!  away! 

Over  the  hills  and  the  plains. 

Over  the  rivers  and  rocks. 

Over  the  sands  of  the  shore 

The  waves  of  ocean  heave 

Under  the  magic  steeds ; 

With  unwet  hoofs  they  trample  the  deep. 

And  now  they  reach  the  Island  coast. 

And  away  to  the  city  the  Monarch's  abode. 

Open  fly  the  city  gates. 

Open  fly  the  iron  doors. 

The  doors  of  the  palace-court. 

Then  stopp'd  the  charmed  car. 

3<). 

The  Monarch  heard  the  chariot  wheels. 

And  forth  he  came  to  greet 

The  mistress  whom  he  served. 

He  knew  the  captive  youth. 

And  Thalaba  beheld 

Mohareb  in  the  robes  of  royalty. 

Whom  erst  his  arm  had  thrust 

Down  the  bitumen  pit. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  VIII. 

«  But  «Aai  tlu  Crier  fr«m  tkt  Jfuurtl,"  4te.  —  6,  p.  988. 

As  the  eelMtiftl  Apottle,  at  bis  retreat  ftom  Medima,  did  not 
peffwm  always  the  five  canonietil  prayem  at  tlie  preeiae  time, 
his  disciplea,  who  often  neglected  to  join  with  him  in  the  JVo- 
SMS,  assembled  one  day  to  fix  upon  some  method  of  announ- 
cing to  the  public  those  moments  of  the  day  and  night  when 
their  master  discharged  this  first  of  religious  duties.  Flags, 
bells,  trumpets,  and  fire,  were  successively  proposed  as  sig- 
nals. None  of  these,  however,  were  admitted.  The  flags 
were  rejected  as  unsuited  to  the  sanctity  of  the  object ;  the 
balls,  on  account  of  their  being  uaed  by  Christians ;  the  trum- 
pets, as  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  worship ;  the  fires,  as 
having  too  near  an  analogy  to  the  religion  of  the  pyrolaton. 
From  this  contrariety  of  opinions,  the  disciples  separated 
without  any  determination.  But  one  of  them,  JthditlUiA  ibn 
Zeid  Jibdtrfftf  saw,  the  night  following,  in  a  dream,  a  celestial 
being,  clothed  in  green :  he  immediately  requested  his  advice, 
with  the  most  sealous  earnestness,  respecting  the  object  in 
dispute.  1  am  come  to  inform  you,  replied  the  heavenly  vis- 
itor, how  to  discharge  this  important  duty  of  your  religion. 
He  then  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  declared  the 
EimHn  with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  same  words  which  have 
been  ever  since  used  to  declare  the  canonicsJ  periods.  When 
he  awoke,  JibduUak  ran  to  declare  his  vision  to  the  prophet, 
who  loaded  him  with  blessings,  and  authorized  that  moment 
Bilal  Hahuekif^  another  of  hts  disciples,  to  discharge,  on  the 
top  of  his  house,  that  august  office,  by  the  title  of  Jfaexzmii. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Esann :  MBit  kifk  Ood!  moti 
high  Ood!  mogt  kifk  Ood  I  laduMwUdfO  tkat  ther*  it  ne  otker 
ezufl  Ood  I  I  aeknovkdft  that  ther*  it  no  other  exteft  Ood! 
laekno^edge  that  Mohammed  it  ike  Pro^M  of  Ood!  eemt  to 
froftr  t  t4mjt  to  prajftr !  come  to  the  temple  of  talvadem,  Oreat 
Ood!  Oreat  Ood!  there  it  no  Ood  erxtpt  Ood. 

This  declaration  must  be  the  same  for  each  of  the  five 
canonical  periods,  except  that  of  the  morning,  when  the 
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foraied  stated  ritea.    A  bole  made  tfaroogh  the  floor  was  de 
aifoed  for  pourinf  libationa  of  hoo^y,  milk,  or  wine,  with 
which  it  was  usual  to  gratify  the  maaea  or  apirita.  —  Okea 
dbr>s  TVeoafa  m  JUi»  Maur* 

81.  Anthony  the  Great  once  retired  to  the  aepokhre* ;  a 
brother  abut  him  in,  in  one  of  the  tomba,  and  regularly 
brought  him  food.  One  day  he  found  the  doora  of  the  tomb 
broken,  and  Anthony  lying  upon  the  ground  aa  dead,  the 
devil  had  ao  mauled  him.  Once  a  whole  amy  of  desila  at- 
tacked bim  $  die  place  was  ahaken  from  its  CanadaCioo,  the 
walb  wore  thrown  down,  and  the  crowd  of  aanhifofm  fiends 
rushed  in.  They  filled  the  place  with  the  ahapes  of  boos, 
and  bulb,  and  wolves,  asps,  serpents,  aeorpiooa,  parda,  and 
beara,  yelling  and  howling,  and  threatening,  and  flogging  and 
wounding  him.  The  brave  saint  defied  them,  and  upbraided 
them  for  their  oowardiee  in  not  attaching  him  one  to  ono,  and 
defended  himaelf  with  the  aign  of  the  eroaa.  And  lo,  a  light 
fell  from  above,  which  at  once  put  the  hellish  rabble  lo  flight, 
and  healed  his  wounds,  and  strengthened  htm ;  and  the  vails 
of  the  sepulchre  rose  from  their  ruins.  Then  know  An- 
thony the  presenee  of  the  Ijord,  and  the  voice  of  Chriat  peo- 
eeeded  from  the  light  to  comfort  and  applaad  him. 

jfcfn&nwtenan,(«m.S.  Jaii.17.    P.  ISES. 
fKa  8.  Jhd,  Mutart  8.  .^fft— este. 

7*he  Egyptian  aainta  frequently  inhabited  aepulehrea.  BL 
Jamea  the  hermit  found  an  old  aepulehre,  nmde  in  the  form  c( 
a  cave,  wherein  many  bonea  of  the  dead  had  been  depoaited, 
which,  by  length  of  time,  were  now  become  aa  dust.  Koter- 
ing  there,  he  collected  the  bones  into  a  heap,  and  laid  them  in 
a  comer  of  the  monument,  and  cloeed  upon  himaelf  Iho  oU 
door  of  the  cave. 

JhU  SamtL  fenk  9.  Jan.  9B.    P.  879. 
ViU  5.  Jaeobi  Erematm,  ^md  MttofkntUm, 


■  lAsMaijmiacMjwey  frc — 10,  p.  9B8. 


In  the  Leutm  Juivta  ia  the  following  extract  fron  the  Jlfer> 
ewrt  Hutoriqua  et  Politique,    Octob.  1730. 

We  have  had  in  this  eoontiy  a  new  poene  of  Vampirism, 
which  is  duly  alteated  by  two  ofBcera  of  Uia  Tribunal  of 
Belgrade^  who  took  cognisance  of  the  affair  on  the  epot,  and 
by  an  officer  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  troops  at  Orwfisdk,  (ca 
Sdaromia^)  who  was  an  eye-witnesa  of  the  proceedings. 

In  the  beginning  of  Beptember,  there  died  at  the  village  of 
KutUovaf  three  leagues  from  Oradiack,  an  old  man  of  abovo 
threescore  and  two :  three  days  aAcr  he  wna  buried,  he  appeared 
in  the  night  to  his  son,  and  desired  he  would  give  him  some- 
what to  eat,  and  then  disappeared.  The  next  day  the  son  toU 
his  neighbors  these  particulars.  That  night  the  father  did 
not  come,  Imt  the  next  evening  he  made  himanotber  visit,  and 
desired  something  to  eat.  It  ia  not  known  whether  his  son 
gave  him  any  thing  or  not,  but  the  next  morning  the  youny 
man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  magistmte  or  bailiff  of 
the  place  had  notice  of  this  ;  as  abe  that  the  same  day  five  or 
six  persons  fell  sick  in  the  village,  and  died  one  after  the  other. 
He  s«nt  an  exact  account  of  this  to  the  tribooal  of  Bdgrmda, 
and  thereupon  two  commissioners  were  despatched  to  tlte 
village,  attended  by  aa  executioner,  with  iustruetioos  to  ex- 
amine closely  into  the  affair.  An  officer  in  the  Imperial  ser- 
vice, from  whom  we  have  thb  relation,  went  also  from  Or»> 
dt«dk,  in  order  to  examine  personally  an  affair  of  which  he  bad 
heard  ao  much.  They  opened,  in  the  first  place,  the  gmvea  of 
all  who  had  been  buried  in  six  weeka.  When  they  came  to 
that  of  the  old  man,  they  fimnd  hia  eyes  open,  bin  color 
freah,  hb  reapiration  quick  and  strong }  yet  he  appeared  to  be 
atiff  and  inaenaible.  From  these  signs,  they  concluded  bim 
to  be  a  notoriotis  Famptrs.  The  executioner  ibereopoo,  by 
the  command  of  the  conunissioners,  atruck  a  atake  tbreogh 
hia  heart ;  and  when  he  had  ao  done,  they  mado  a  bonfire,  and 
therein  eonaamed  the  careaaa  toaahea.  Then  wore  no  marha 
of  Vampiriam  found  on  his  eon,  or  on  the  bodies  of  the  other 
persons  who  died  so  suddenly. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  as  far  as  any  people  can  he  froia 
giving  into  credulity ;  we  acknowledge  that  all  the  lights  of 
physic  do  not  enable  oa  to  give  any  account  of  this  Act,  nor 
do  we  pretend  to  enter  into  its  causes.  HoMrevf  r,  wo  eaonot 
avoid  giving  credit  to  a  matter  of  foet  Juridically  attoeted  by 
competent  and  unauspected  witnessea,  eapeeially  ainc«  it  b  Air 
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from  belof  the  unlj  one  of  th«  ktod.  Wo  iball  here  annex 
til  tn«t*ace  of  tbo  Mune  sort  in  173S,  already  iniertod  in  the 
GlMiMr,  No.  18. 

In  a  certain  town  of  JTnnfary^which  is  called,  in  Latin,  Op- 
fUA  iSr«A»ain«,  on  the  otiner  tide  TUngcua^  vulgarly  oailed  tne 
7>)F«M,  that  i«  to  eay,  the  river  which  waahei  the  celebrated 
territory  of  TMoy,  as  also  a  part  of  TVoMy/vojua,  the  people 
known  by  the  name  of  HefdtJtes  believe  that  certain  dead 
perMMis,  whoa  they  call  Vampire*,  suck  the  blood  of  the  livinf , 
losoiDoeh  that  these  people  appear  like  skeletons,  while  the 
dead  bodioa  of  the  suekeni  are  so  full  of  blood,  that  it  runs 
oat  at  all  the  passafesof  their  bodies,  and  even  at  their  very 
poree.  This  old  opinion  of  theirs  they  support  by  a  multitude 
of  faces,  ftCtested  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  leave  no  room 
lor  dooht.  Wo  shall  here  mention  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable. 

It  in  now  about  Ave  years  ago,  that  a  certain  Heyduke^  an 
iahahitant  of  tlio  vilhige  of  Mtdrtiga^  whose  name  was  Arnold 
Faal,  wae  braised  to  death  by  a  hny-cart,  which  ran  over  him. 
Thirty  days  after  bis  death,  no  less  than  four  persons  died 
saddealy  in  that  ouumar,  wherein,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  eouotry,  those  people  generally  die  who  arc  sucked  by 
VaaipicM.  Upon  this,  a  story  was  called  to  mind  that  this 
J§ruU.  Pmtd  had  told  in  his  lifetime,  viz.  that  at  Cmmwo,  on 
the  froaliera  of  the  TVAuA  Sfrrto,  he  had  been  tormented  by 
a  Vampinr ;  (now  the  established  opinion  is,  ttiat  a  person 
•oeked  by  a  Vampire  becomes  a  Vampire  himself,  and  sucks 
in  hie  turn ;)  but  that  he  tiad  found  a  way  to  rid  himself  of  this 
•Til  by  eating  some  of  the  earth  out  of  tlie  Vampire^i  gnivo* 
and  nsbbiog  himself  with  his  blood.  This  precaution,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  his  becoming  a  Vampire  ;  insomuch,  tliat 
his  body  being  taken  np  forty  dajrs  after  his  death,  all  the 
saarfcs  of  a  notorious  Vampire  were  found  thereon.  His  com- 
plexioo  was  fVewh,  bis  hair,  nails,  and  beard  were  grown  ]  hn 
was  fntl  of  fluid  blood,  which  ran  from  all  parts  of  his  body 
apoo  his  shroud.  The  Hadiuigy  or  BaMff  of  the  place,  who 
was  a  person  well  acquainted  with  Vampirism,  cauMcd  a  sharp 
•take  to  bo  thrust,  as  the  custom  is,  through  the  heart. of 
JtnuAd  P^aL,  and  also  quite  through  his  body  ;  whereupon  he 
efi*4  out  dreadAilly,  as  if  he  had  been  alive.  This  done,  they 
act  olf  his  head,  burnt  bis  body,  and  threw  the  ashes  thereof 
lata  the  Seurc  They  took  the  same  measures  with  the  liodies 
ci  those  persona  who  had  died  of  Vampirism,  for  fear  that  they 
sbauld  fiiU  u>  sucking  in  their  turns. 

All  theee  prudent  steps  did  not  hinder  tlie  same  mischief 
Ausa  breaking  out  again  about  five  years  afterwards,  when 
several  pooph  in  the  same  vitlxige  died  in  a  very  odd  manner. 
la  tha  space  of  three  months,  seventeen  perrans  of  all  ages 
■ad  evaaa  died  of  Vampirism,  some  suddenly,  and  some  after 
two  nr  ihreo  days'  •ofiTering.  Amongst  others,  there  was  one 
fti\*«*«_^  the  daughter  of  a  Hqfdukff  wiioec  name  was  Jovitzo, 
whO|  going  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  waked  in  the  middle  of 
lh«  atght,  and  making  a  terriblw  outcry  affirmed,  that  the  sod 
•f  a  eertain  Htfirnkt^  whose  name  was  MiUot  and  who  had 
bf>eo  dead  about  three  weeks,  had  attempted  to  strangle  her  in 
^slaep.  0h«  eontinned  from  that  time  in  a  languiiliing 
•audition,  and  m  th«  space  of  three  days  died.  What  this 
girl  had  mid,  discovered  the  son  of  Millo  to  be  a  Vampire. 
They  towk  up  the  body,  and  found  him  so  in  effect.  The 
priacipal  pefvons  of  the  place,  particularly  the  physician  and 
surgeon*,  began  to  examine  very  narrowly,  how,  in  spile  of  all 
their  precautious,  Vampirism  had  ognin  broke  out  in  so  terri- 
ble a  manver.  After  a  strict  inquisition,  they  found  that  the 
deceased  Anuid  Paul  had  not  only  tucked  the  four  persons 
bdbco  menti«ined,  but  likewise  several  beasts,  of  whom  the 
new  Vampires  had  eaten,  particularly  the  son  of  Mdic,  In- 
tfucMl  by  these  circumstances,  they  took  a  resolution  of  dig- 
fiuf  np  the  bodies  of  all  persons  who  bad  died  within  a  certain 
inseu  Tboy  did  so,  and  amongst  forty  bodies,  there  were 
found  seventeen  rvldeotly  Vampires.  Through  the  hearts  of 
thesip  they  drwv«  «take«,  cut  off  their  heads,  burnt  their  bodies, 
umI  ikiuw  the  aabee  into  the  river.  All  the  informations  we 
taavu  ba>en  speaking  of  wi*re  taken  in  a  legal  way,  and  all  the 
cuaeutiooi  wvte  so  performed,  as  appears  by  certificates  drawn 
up  iu  fall  fiirai,  aKteatad  by  sarveral  officers  in  the  neighboring 
^arnsuna,  by  tho  surgeons  of  several  regiments,  and  the  prin- 
ci|«l  tahahituate  uf  tha  plae«.  The  verbal  process  was  sent 
»»wanls  tho  latior  and  of  laat  January,  to  the  council  of  war 
al  Fioana,  who  thtranpoo  eatahlished  a  spedal  commission  to 


examine  into  these  facts.  Those  just  now  mentioned  wcro 
attested  by  the  llainagi  Barriarer^  the  principal  Ilcydukf  of 
the  village,  as  also  by  Battuer^  first  lieutenant  of  prince  Jtla>- 
anthr  of  Whtemberg^  Flkksttngtr^  surgeon-major  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Furattmherg^  three  other  surgeons  of  the  same  re- 
giment, and  several  other  persons. 

This  superstition  extends  to  Greece. 

The  man,  whose  story  we  are  going  to  relate,  was  a  peasant 
of  Mycone,  naturally  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome ;  this  is  a 
circumstance  to  be  token  notice  of  in  such  cases.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  fields,  nobody  knew  how,  or  by  whom.  Two 
days  after  his  being  buried  in  a  chapel  in  the  town,  it  was 
noised  about  tiiat  be  was  seen  to  walk  in  the  night  with  great 
haste,  that  be  tumbled  about  people's  goods,  put  out  thuir 
lamps,  griped  them  behind,  and  a  thousand  other  monkey 
tricks.  At  first  the  story  was  received  with  laughter  j  but  the 
thing  was  looked  upon  to  be  serious  when  the  better  sort  of 
people  began  to  complain  of  it  \  the  Papas  themselves  gave 
credit  to  the  fact,  and  no  doubt  had  their  reasons  fur  so  doing ; 
masses  must  be  said,  to  be  sure  :  but  for  all  this,  the  peasant 
drove  his  old  trade,  and  heeded  nothing  they  could  do.  After 
divers  meetings  of  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  of  priorits,  and 
monks,  it  was  gravely  concluded,  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  some  musty  ceremonial,  to  wait  till  nine  days 
after  the  interment  should  be  expired. 

On  the  tenth  day,  they  said  one  mass  in  the  chapel  where 
the  body  was  laid,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  Demon  which 
they  imagined  was  got  into  it.  After  moss,  they  took  up  the 
body,  and  got  every  thing  ready  for  pulling  out  its  heart. 
The  butcher  of  tho  town,  an  old  clumsy  fellow,  first  opens  the 
belly  instead  of  the  breast ;  he  groped  a  long  while  among  the 
entrails,  but  could  not  find  what  he  looked  for ;  at  lost,  some- 
body told  him  he  should  cot  up  the  diaphragm.  The  heart 
was  then  pulled  out,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  corpse  stunk  so  abominably,  tliat  they 
were  obliged  to  bum  firankincense ;  but  the  smoke  mixing 
with  the  exhalations  from  the  carcass,  increased  tiie  slink, 
and  began  to  muddle  the  poor  people's  pericranies.  Their 
imagination,  struck  with  the  spectacle  before  them,  grew  full 
of  visions.  It  came  into  their  noddles  that  a  thick  smoke  came 
out  of  the  body ;  we  durst  not  say  it  was  tho  smoke  of  the 
incense.  They  were  incessantly  bawling  out  Vroucolacas,  in 
the  chapel,  and  place  before  it ;  this  is  the  name  thoy  give  to 
these  pretended  Redivivi.  The  noise  bellowed  through  the 
streets,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  name  invented  on  purpose  to 
rend  the  roof  of  the  chapel.  Several  there  present  averred, 
that  the  wrntch's  blood  was  extremely  rod  ;  the  butcher  sworo 
the  body  was  still  warm ;  whence  they  concluded  that  the 
deceased  was  a  very  ill  man  for  not  being  thoroughly  dead, 
or,  in  plain  terms,  for  suflfering  himself  to  bo  reanimated  by 
Old  Nick ;  which  is  the  notion  they  have  of  Vroucolacas. 
They  llien  roared  out  that  name  in  a  stupendous  manner. 
Just  at  this  time  came  in  a  flock  of  people,  loudly  protesting, 
they  plainly  perceived  the  body  was  not  grown  stiff",  when  it 
was  carried  from  the  fields  to  church  to  be  buried,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  a  true  Vroucolacas  j  which  word  was 
still  the  burden  of  the  song. 

I  don't  doubt  they  would  have  sworn  it  did  not  stink,  had 
not  we  been  there  ;  so  mazed  were  the  poor  pi?ople  with  this 
disaster,  and  so  infatuated  with  their  notion  of  the  dead  being 
reanimated.  As  for  us,  who  were  got  as  close  to  the  corpse 
as  we  could,  that  we  might  be  more  exact  in  our  observations, 
we  were  almost  poisoned  with  the  intolerable  stink  that  issued 
fi'om  it.  When  they  asked  us  what  we  thought  of  this  body, 
we  told  them  we  believed  it  to  be  very  thoroughly  dead.  But 
as  we  were  willing  to  core,  or  at  least  not  to  exasperate  their 
prejudiced  imaginations,  we  represented  to  them,  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the  butcher  should  feel  a  Utile  warmth  when  he 
groped  among  entrails  that  were  then  rotting,  that  it  was  no 
extraordinary  thing  for  it  to  emit  fumes,  since  dung  turned  up 
will  do  the  same ;  that  as  for  the  pretended  redness  of  tho 
blood,  it  still  appeared  by  the  butcher's  hands  to  be  nothing 
but  a  very  stinking,  nasty  smear. 

After  all  our  reasons,  they  were  of  opinion  it  would  be  their 
wisest  course  to  bum  the  dead  man's  heart  on  the  sea  shore  , 
but  this  execution  did  not  make  him  a  bit  more  tractable  \  he 
went  on  with  his  racket  more  furiously  than  ever ;  he  was 
accused  of  beating  folks  in  the  night,  breaking  down  doom, 
and  even  roofs  of  bouses,  clattering  windows,  tearing  clothes. 
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empCyiof  bottlei  and  veMab.  It  waa  tbe  most  thiraty  dovi] ! 
I  believe  he  did  not  ipure  any  body  but  tlie  Consul,  in  whoso 
houM  we  lodged.  Nothing  could  bo  mora  miserable  than 
the  condition  of  this  inland  j  all  the  inhabitants  teemed 
frighted  out  of  tbeir  senses }  tbe  wisest  among  them  were 
stricken  like  tbe  rest ;  it  was  an  epidemical  disease  of  the 
brain,  as  dangerous  and  infectious  as  tlie  madness  of  dogs. 
Whole  families  quitted  their  houses,  and  brought  their  tent 
>eds  from  the  farthest  ports  of  the  town  into  the  public  place, 
thfre  to  spend  the  night.  Th«iy  n^ere  evvrj  instant  com- 
plaining of  some  new  insult ;  nothing  was  to  be  hoard  but 
si^hs  and  groans  at  the  approach  of  night }  tbe  better  sort  of 
people  retired  into  the  country. 

When  the  prepoaiession  was  so  general,  we  thought  it  oar 
best  way  to  hold  our  tonnes.  Had  we  opposed  it,  we  had 
not  only  been  uccounted  ridiculous  blockheads,  but  Atheists 
and  Infidels  ;  how  was  it  |iossible  to  stand  against  the  madness 
of  a  whole  people  ?  Those  that  belie%-ed  we  doubted  tbe  truth 
of  the  fact,  came  and  upbraided  us  with  our  incredulity,  and 
strove  to  prove  that  there  were  such  things  as  Vroucolacasaes, 
by  citations  out  of  the  Buckler  of  Faith,  written  by  F.  Richard, 
a  Jesuit  Missionary.  He  was  a  Latin,  say  they,  end  conae- 
fjuentiy  you  ought  to  give  him  credit.  We  should  have  got 
nothing  by  denying  the  justness  of  the  consequence  :  it  was  as 
good  as  a  comody  to  us  every  rooming  to  hear  the  new  follies 
committed  by  this  night  bird ;  they  charged  him  with  being 
guilty  of  the  moat  abominable  sins. 

8ome  citizens,  that  were  most  zealous  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  fancied  they  bad  been  deficient  in  tbe  most  material 
part  of  the  ceremony.  They  were  of  opinion  that  they  had 
been  wrong  in  saying  mass  before  they  had  pulled  out  the 
wretch's  heart :  had  we  taken  this  precaution,  quoth  they,  we 
had  bit  the  devil  as  sure  as  a  gun  :  he  would  have  been  hanged 
before  he  would  ever  have  come  thrro  ag:iin  ;  whereas,  saying 
mass  first,  the  cunning  dog  fled  for  it  awhile,  and  came  back 
again  when  the  danger  waa  over. 

Notwithstanding  these  wise  reflections,  they  remained  in  as 
much  perplexity  as  they  were  the  first  dny  :  they  meet  night 
and  rooming,  they  debate,  they  make  processions  three  days 
and  three  nights ;  they  oblige  the  Papas  to  fast ;  you  might 
see  them  ranning  fVom  house  to  house,  holy-water-brunh  in 
hand,  sprinkling  it  all  alwut,  and  washing  the  doors  with  it ; 
nay,  they  poured  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  poor  Vroucolaeaa. 

We  to  often  repeated  it  to  the  magistrates  of  tbe  town,  that 
in  Christendom  we  should  keep  the  strictest  watch  a-oights 
upon  such  an  occasion,  to  observe  what  was  done,  that  at  last 
they  caught  a  few  vagabonds,  who  undoubtedly  bad  a  hand  in 
these  disorders ;  but  either  they  were  not  the  chief  ringleaders, 
or  else  they  were  released  too  soon.  For  two  days  afterwards, 
to  make  themselves  amends  for  the  Lent  they  had  kept  in 
prison,  they  fell  foul  again  upon  the  wtnc-tuhs  of  those  who 
were  such  fools  as  to  leave  their  booses  empty  in  the  night: 
•0  that  the  people  were  forced  to  betake  themselves  again  to 
their  prayers. 

One  day,  as  they  were  hard  at  this  work,  after  having  stuck 
I  know  not  how  many  naked  swords  over  the  grave  of  this 
corpse,  which  they  took  up  three  or  four  times  a-day,  for  any 
man's  whim,  an  Albanete  that  happened  to  be  at  Mycone 
took  upon  him  to  say,  with  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  was  in 
the  last  degree  ridiculous  to  make  use  of  the  swords  of  Chris- 
tians in  a  case  like  this.  Can  you  not  conceive,  blind  as  ye 
ore,  says  he,  that  the  handles  of  these  swords,  being  mnde  like 
a  cross,  hinders  the  devil  from  coming  out  of  the  body  ?  Why 
do  you  not  rather  take  the  Turkish  sabres  ?  Tlie  advice  of  tlib 
learned  man  had  no  cfl'ect :  the  Vroucolacas  was  incorrigible, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  wore  in  a  strange  consternation ;  they 
knew  not  now  what  saint  to  call  upon,  when,  of  a  sudden,  with 
one  voice,  as  if  they  had  given  each  other  the  hint,  they  fell 
to  bawling  out  all  through  the  city,  that  it  waa  intolerable  to 
wait  any  longer;  that  the  only  way  left  was  to  bora  the 
Vroucolacas  entire ;  but  aAer  so  doing,  let  the  devil  lurk  in  it 
if  he  could  ;  that  it  was  better  to  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
tremity than  to  have  the  island  totally  deserted  ;  and,  indeed, 
whole  families  began  to  park  up,  in  order  to  retire  to  Syre  or 
Tinos.  Tlie  magistrates  therefore  ordered  the  Vroucolacas 
to  be  carried  to  tbe  point  of  the  island  8t.  George,  where  they 


prepared  a  great  pile  with  pitch  and  tar,  for  fear  tho  wood,  oa 
dry  as  it  was,  should  not  bom  fast  enough  of  itself.  Wtial 
tliey  had  before  left  of  this  miaerable  eareosa  was  thrown  into 
this  fire  and  coosomed  presently. — It  waa  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1701.  We  saw  the  flame  oe  we  returned  from  Delos ; 
it  might  Justly  be  colled  a  bonfire  of  joy,  since  after  this  no 
more  complaints  were  heard  against  the  Vroucolacas }  they 
•aid  that  the  devil  had  now  met  with  his  match,  and  some 
ballads  were  made  to  turn  him  into  ridicule.  —  Tvmrmf/tnrL 

In  Daimatia,  the  Morlaehiaos,  before  a  ftioerol,  cut  the 
hamstrings  of  the  corpse,  and  mark  certain  characters  u|ioa 
the  body  with  a  hot  iron  i  they  then  drive  nails  or  pins  into 
different  ports  of  it,  and  the  sorceren  finish  tbe  ceremony  by 
repeating  certain  mysterious  words ;  after  which  they  rest 
confident  tliat  the  deceased  coanol  return  to  the  earth  to  abed 
the  blood  of  the  living.  —  Gaascs. 

The  Turks  have  an  opinion,  that  men  that  oze  buried  have 
a  sort  of  life  in  their  graves.  If  any  man  roakee  afiSdavit  be- 
fore a  judge,  that  he  heard  a  noise  in  a  non'a  grave,  he  is,  by 
order,  dug  up,  and  chop|ied  all  to  pieces.  Tlie  merchants,  at 
Constantinople,  once  airing  on  horseback,  hod,  as  ueoal,  for 
protection,  a  Janixnry  with  them.  Passing  by  the  burying 
place  of  the  Jews,  it  happened  that  an  uM  Jew  sal  by  a  sepul- 
chre. The  Janizary  rode  up  to  him,  end  rated  him  for 
stinking  the  world  a  second  time,  and  commanded  him  to  get 
into  his  grave  again. —Jiefir  «Var(4'«  Hf$  ^  Sr  Vmditf 
A-erlJk. 


"Tim  ifiMem  hM$  closlm'd  Ubce.    B^tM  tUs  Wm.**— 

17,  p.  sea. 

In  those  lines,  I  have  versified  a  poasoge  In  Bishop  Taylor's 
Sermons,  altering  as  little  as  possible  his  unimprovable  Ua- 
guage. 

"  For  so  hare  I  known  a  luxariaot  vine  swell  into  irregular 
twigs  and  bold  excrescences,  and  spend  itself  in  leaves  and 
little  rings,  ond  afford  but  trifling  clusters  to  the  wine-firess, 
and  a  faint  retura  to  his  heart  which  longed  to  be  refreshed 
with  a  foil  vintage ;  but  when  the  Lord  of  the  vine  hod  caused 
the  dressers  to  cut  the  wilder  plant,  and  made  it  bleed,  it  grew 
temperate  in  its  vain  expense  of  useless  leaves,  and  knotted 
into  fair  and  juicy  branches,  and  mode  accounts  of  that  loss 
of  blood,  by  tlie  return  of  ftuit." 


**  And  iifficuU  the  way,  nf  dngtrfutt."  -^  19,  p.  9B9. 

It  appears  from  Hafiz,  that  the  way  b  not  easily  footid  out. 
He  says,  "  Do  not  expect  faith  from  any  one  ;  if  you  do,  do> 
ceive  yourself  in  searching  for  the  Simorgaad  the  phtlosopber'e 
stone." 


Aadawaf!  otsef  /  ewsy/ — Si,p.  S91. 

My  readers  will  recollect  tlie  Leoora.  The  unwilling  re- 
semblance has  been  forced  upon  me  by  tbe  subject.  I  eoald 
not  turn  aside  from  tho  roail,  because  Burger  bad  travelled  it 
before.  The  *<  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  "  has  been  foolishly 
called  an  Tmitatioo  of  that  inimitable  balled :  the  likeness  is 
of  the  some  kind  as  between  Macedon  and  Monmonth.  Both 
are  ballads,  and  there  is  a  horse  in  both. 


M^iareb  in  the  rofter  ^  rvfotty,  dtc.  — d6,  p.  S291. 

How  came  Mohareb  to  be  Sultan  of  this  island  ?  Every  one 
who  has  read  Don  Quixote,  knows  that  there  are  olwoy* 
islands  to  be  had  by  adventurers,  lie  killed  tbe  former 
Sultan,  and  reigned  in  his  stend.  What  eouM  not  a  Dom- 
daniellte  perform  f  The  narration  would  have  Interrupted  tht 
flow  of  the  main  story. 
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THE  NINTH  BOOK. 


Comeience !  — 
Poor  plodding  pnotU,  and  preaching  frian,  may  make 
TtMtr  holloir  polpita  and  the  empty  aialee 
Of  ehoiehea  rlof  with  that  round  word ;  bat  we, 
Thai  draw  the  attbtlle  and  more  piercinf  air 
Ifi  that  attblimed  region  of  a  court, 
Know  all  n  good  we  malte  eo,  and  go  on 
Beeared  by  tbe  proeperlty  of  our  Crimea. 

B.  JoNsoir.    MoHTiMsa't  Fjulu 


1. 

*'  Oo  up,  my  Sister  Maimuna, 

Ck>  up,  and  read  the  stam ! " 

2. 

Lo !  on  the  terrace  of  the  topmoat  tower 

She  stands ;  her  darkening  eyes, 

Her  fine  face  raised  to  Heaven ; 

Her  white  hair  flowing  like  the  silver  streams 

That  streak  the  northern  night. 

3. 

They  hear  her  coming  tread. 

They  lift  their  asking  eyes ; 

Her  face  is  serious,  her  unwilling  lips 

Slow  to  the  tale  of  ill. 

'^  What  hast  thou  read  ?  what  hast  thou  read  ? " 

Quoth  Khawla  in  alarm. 
"  Dinger — death  -^judgment ! ' '  Maimuna  replied. 

4. 

**  Is  that  the  language  of  the  lights  of  Heaven  ?  *' 

Ezclaim*d  the  sterner  Witch ; 

'^Oreaiures  of  Allah,  they  perform  his  will, 

And  with  their  lying  menaces  would  daunt 

Our  credulous  folly.    Maimuna, 

I  never  liked  this  uncongenial  lore ! 

Better  befits  to  make  the  Sacrifice 

Of  Divination;  so  shall  1 

Be  mine  own  Oracle. 

Command  the  victims  thou,  O  King ! 

Male  and  female  they  must  be ; 

Thou  knowest  the  needful  rites. 

Meanwhile  I  purify  the  place." 

5. 

The  Sultan  went;  the  Sorceress  rose, 

And  North,  and  South,  and  East,  and  West, 

She  faced  the  points  of  Heaven; 

And  ever  where  she  turn*d 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  the  wall ; 

And  up  she  look'd,  and  smote  the  air; 

And  down  she  stooped,  and  smote  the  floor. 

"To  Eblis  and  his  servants 

I  consecrate  the  place ; 

Let  enter  none  but  they ! 

Whatever  hath  the  breath  of  life. 

Whatever  hath  the  sap  of  life. 

Let  it  be  blasted  and  die !  '* 


6. 
Now  all  is  prepared; 

Mohareb  returns. 

The  Circle  is  drawn. 

The  Victims  have  bled. 

The  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

She  in  the  circle  holds  in  either  hand, 

Clinch*d  by  the  hair,  a  head. 

The  heads  of  the  Youth  and  the  Maid. 

"  Go  out,  ye  lights !  **  quoth  Khawla; 

And  in  darkness  began  the  spell. 

7. 

With  spreading  arms  she  whirls  around 

Rapidly,  rapidly. 

Ever  around  and  around ; 

And  loudly  she  calls  the  while, 

>« Eblis!  Eblis!" 

Loudly,  incessantly. 

Still  she  calls,  "  Eblis !  Eblis ! " 

Giddily,  giddily,  still  she  whirls. 

Loudly,  incessantly,  still  she  calls ; 

The  motion  is  ever  the  same. 

Ever  around  and  around; 

The  calling  is  still  the  same. 

Still  it  is,  "  Eblis  !  Eblis ! " 

Till  her  voice  is  a  shapeless  yell, 

And  dizxily  rolls  her  brain; 

And  now  she  is  full  of  the  Fiend. 

She  stops,  she  rocks,  she  reels ! 

Look !  look !   she  appears  in  the  darkness ! 

Her  flamy  hairs  curl  up. 

All  living,  like  the  Meteor's  locks  of  light  * 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  sickly  Moon ! 

8. 

It  is  her  lips  that  move. 

Her  tongue  that  shapes  the  sound ; 

But  whose  is  the  Voice  that  proceeds  ? 

"  Ye  may  hope,  and  ye  may  fear ; 

The  danger  of  his  stars  is  near. 

Sultan !  if  he  perish,  woe ! 

Fate  hath  written  one  death>blow 

For  Mohareb  and  the  Foe ! 

Triumph !  triumph !  only  she 

That  knit  his  bonds  can  set  him  free." 

9. 

She  spake  the  Oracle, 

And  senselessly  she  fell. 

They  knelt  in  care  beside  her,  — 

Her  Sister  and  the  King; 

They  sprinkled  her  palms  with  water ; 

They  wetted  her  nostrils  with  blood. 

10. 

She  wakes  as  from  a  dream. 

She  asks  the  utter*d  voice ; 

But  when  she  heard,  an  anger  and  a  grief 

Darken'd  her  wrinkling  brow. 

*'  Then  let  him  live  in  long  captivity ! " 

She  answer'd :  but  Mohareb's  quicken'd  eye 

Perused  her  sullen  countenance. 

That  lied  not  with  the  lips. 

A  miserable  man  I 
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What  boots  it  that,  in  central  caTes, 

The  Powera  of  Evil  at  his  Baptiim  pledged 

The  Sacrament  of  Hell ! 

His  death  Becuiefl  them  now. 

What  boots  it  that  they  gave 

Abdaldar'a  guardian  ring, 
When,  through  another's  life, 
The  blow  may  reach  his  own? 

11. 

He  sought  the  dungeon  cell 

Where  Thalaba  was  laid. 

'Twas  the  gray  morning  twilight,  and  the  voice 

Of  Thalaba,  in  prayer, 

With  words  of  hallo w'd  import,  smote  his  ear. 

The  grating  of  the  heavy  hinge 

Roused  not  the  Arabian  youth ; 

Nor  lifted  he  his  earthward  face, 

At  sound  of  coming  feet. 

Nor  did  Mohareb  with  unholy  speech 

Disturb  the  duty :  silent,  spirit-awed. 

Envious,  heart-humbled,  he  beheld 

The  peace  which  piety  alone  can  give. 

12. 

When  Thalaba,  the  perfect  rite  performed. 

Raised  his  calm  eye,  then  spake  the  Island-Chief: 

^  Arab !  my  guidance  through  the  dangerous  Cave 

Thy  service  overpaid. 

An  unintended  friend  in  enmity. 

The  Hand  that  caught  thy  ring 

Received  and  bore  me  to  the  scene  I  sought. 

Now  know  me  grateful.    I  return 

That  amulet,  thy  only  safety  here." 

13. 

Artful  he  spake,  with  show  of  gratitude 

Veiling  the  selfish  deed. 

Ifock'd  in  his  magic  chain, 

Thalaba  on  his  passive  powerless  hand 

Received  again  the  Spell. 

Remembering  then  with  what  an  ominous  faith 

First  he  drew  on  the  ring. 

The  youth  repeats  his  words  of  augury ; 

*^  In  God's  name  and  the  Prophet's !  be  its  power 

Good,  let  it  serve  the  righteous !  if  for  evil, 

God  and  my  trust  in  Him  shall  hallow  it. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven !  " 

So  Thalaba  received  again 

The  written  ring  of  gold. 

14. 

Thoughtful  awhile  Mohareb  stood, 

And  eyed  tlie  captive  youth. 

Then,  building  skilfully  sophistic  speech. 

Thus  he  began :  "  Brave  art  thou,  Thalaba; 

And  wherefore  are  we  foes  ?  —  for  I  would  buy 

Thy  friendship  at  a  princely  price,  and  make  thee 

To  thine  own  welfare  wise. 

Hear  me !  in  Nature  are  two  hostile  Gods, 

Makers  and  Masters  of  existing  things. 

Equal  in  power :  —  nay,  hear  me  patiently  !  — 

Equal  —  for  look  around  thee  !  The  same  Earth 

Bears  fruit  and  poison ;  where  the  Camel  finds 


His  fiagant  food,  the  homed  Viper  there 

Sucks  in  the  juice  of  death:  the  Elements 

Now  serve  the  use  of  man,  and  now  assert 

Dominion  o*er  his  weakness :  dost  thou  hear 

The  sound  of  merriment  and  nuptial  song  ? 

From  the  next  house  proceeds  the  mourner's  cry, 

Lamenting  o*er  the  dead.    Say'st  thou  that  Sin 

Enter'd  the  world  of  Allah?  that  the  Fiend, 

Permitted  for  a  season,  prowls  for  pcey  ? 

When  to  thy  tent  the  venomoas  serpent  creeps. 

Dost  thou  not  crush  the  reptile  ?    Even  so, 

Be  sure,  had  Allah  cruah'd  his  Enemy, 

But  that  the  power  was  wanting.    From  the  first, 

Eternal  as  themselves  their  warfare  is ; 

To  the  end  it  must  endure.    Evil  and  Crood, 

What  are  they,  Thalaba,  but  words  ?  in  the  strife 

Of  Angels,  as  of  Men,  the  weak  are  guilty ; 

Power  must  decide.    The  Spirits  of  the  Dead, 

Quitting  their  mortal  mansion)  enter  not. 

As  falsely  ye  are  preach'd,  their  final  seat 

Of  bliss,  or  bale ;  nor  in  the  sepulchre 

Sleep  they  the  long,  long  sleep :  each  joins  tht  host 

Of  his  great  leader,  aiding  in  the  war 

Whose  fete  involves  his  own. 

Woe  to  the  vanquish'd  then ! 

Woe  to  the  sons  of  man  who  followed  him  i 

They,  with  their  Leader,  through  eternity, 

Must  howl  in  cenlral  fires. 

Thou,  Thakba,  hast  chosen  ill  thy  part, 

If  choice  it  may  be  call'd,  where  will  was  not, 

Nor  searching  doubt,  nor  judgment  wise  to  weigh. 

Hard  is  the  service  of  the  Power  beneath 

Whose  banners  thou  wert  bom ;  bis  discipline 

Severe,  yea,  cruel ;  and  his  wages,  rich 

Only  in  promise ;  who  hath  seen  the  pay  ? 

For  us,  the  pleasures  of  the  world  axe  ours, 

Riches  and  rule,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Earth. 

We  met  in  Babylon  adventurers  both, 

Each  zealous  fer  the  hostile  Power  he  serv'd ; 

We  meet  again ;  thou  feelest  what  thou  axt, 

Thou  seest  what  I  am,  the  Sultan  here. 

The  Lord  of  Life  and  Death. 

Abandon  him  who  has  abandon'd  thee. 

And  be,  as  I  am,  great  among  mankind  1 " 

15. 

The  Captive  did  not,  hasty  to  ccmfnte. 

Break  off  that  subtle  speech ; 

But  when  the  expectant  silence  of  the  King 

Look'd  for  his  answer,  then  spake  Thalaha. 

**  And  this  then  is  thy  faith !  this  monstrous  creed ! 

This  lie  against  the  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Stars, 
And  Earth,  and  Heaven !    Blind  man,  who  canst 

not  see 

How  all  things  work  the  best!  who  wilt  not  know 

That  in  the  Manhood  of  the  World,  whate*er 

Of  folly  mark'd  its  Infancy,  of  vice 

Sullied  its  Youth,  ripe  Wisdom  ^all  cast  off, 

Stablished  in  good,  and,  knowing  evil,  safe. 

Sultan  Mohareb,  yes,  ye  have  me  here 

In  chains ;  but  not  forsaken,  though  oppressed ; 

Cast  down,  but  not  destroy  'd.    Shall  danger  daunt. 

Shall  death  dismay  his  soul,  whose  life  is  given 

For  God,  and  for  his  brethren  of  mankind  ? 

Alike  rewarded,  in  that  holy  canse. 


The  Conqueror's  and  the  Martyr'i  palm  aboye 

Beam  with  aae  glory.    Hope  ye  that  my  blood 

Can  quench  the  dreaded  flame  ?  and  know  ye  not, 

That  leagued  against  ye  are  the  Just  and  Wise, 

And  all  Good  Actions  of  all  ages  past, 
Tea,  your  own  crimes,  and  Truth,  and  God  in 

Heaven?" 

16. 

^  Slave  \  *'  quoth  Mohaieb,  and  his  lip 

Quiver'd  with  eager  wrath, 

"  I  hare  thee  i  thou  shalt  feel  my  power. 

And  in  thy  dungeon  loathsomeness 

Rot  piecemeal,  Hmb  £com  limb !  " 

And  out  the  Tyrant  rushes, 

And  all-impatient  of  the  thoughts 

That  canker'd  in  his  heart, 

Seeks,  in  the  giddiness  of  boisterous  sport, 

Short  respite  from  the  avenging  power  within. 

17. 

What  Woman  is  she 

So  wrinkled  and  old. 

That  goes  to  the  wood  ? 

She  leans  on  her  staff 

With  a  tottering  step, 

She  tells  her  bead-string  slow 

Hiroogh  fingers  dull*d  by  age. 

The  wanton  boys  bemock  her ; 

The  babe  in  arms  that  meets  her 

Turns  round  with  quick  afiright. 

And  clings  to  his  nurse's  neck. 

18. 

Hark !  hark !  the  hunter's  cry ; 

Mohareb  has  gone  to  the  chase. 

The  dogs,  with  eager  yelp. 

Are  struggling  to  be  free ; 

The  hawks,  in  frequent  stoop. 

Token  their  haste  for  flight; 

And  couchant  on  the  saddle-bow. 

With  tranquil  eyet  and  talons  sheathed. 

The  onsoe  expeots  his  liberty. 

19. 

ProppM  on  the  staff  that  shakes 

Beneath  her  trembling  weight, 

The  Old  Woman  sees  them  pass. 

Halloa  I  haUoa! 

The  game  is  up ! 

The  dogs  are  loosed, 

Hie  deer  bounds  over  the  plain : 

The  dogs  pursue 

Far,  far  behind, 

Though  at  fhll  stretch. 

With  eager  speed. 

Far,  far  behind. 

But  lo!  tfie  FUcon  o'er  his  head 

Hovers  with  hostile  wings, 

And  bnfiets  him  with  blinding  strokes ! 

IMsiy  with  the  deafening  strokes, 

In  bttnd  and  intermpted  course. 

Poor  bcflsi,  he  struggles  on ; 

And  now  the  dogs  are  nigh ! 

Bow  his  hesit  pants !  you  see 
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The  panting  of  his  heart; 

And  tears  like  human  tears 

Roll  down,  along  the  big  veins  fever-swollen ; 

And  now  the  death-sweat  darkens  his  dun  hide ; 

His  fear,  his  groans,  his  agony,  his  death, 

Are  the  sport,  and  the  joy,  and  the  triumph ! 

90. 

Halloa!  another  prey, 

The  nimble  Antelope ! 

The  ounce  is  freed ;  one  spring, 

And  his  talons  are  sheathed  in  her  shoulders. 

And  his  teeth  are  red  in  her  gore. 

There  came  a  sound  from  the  wood, 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind  at  night. 

Around  a.lonely  dwelling ; 

The  ounce,  whose  gums  were  warm  in  his  prey. 

He  hears  the  summoning  sound. 

In  vain  his  master's  voice. 

No  longer  dreaded  now. 

Calls  and  recalls  with  threatful  tone ; 

Away  to  the  forest  he  goes ; 

For  that  Old  Woman  had  laid 

Her  shrivell'd  finger  on  her  shrivell'd  lips. 

And  whistled  with  a  long,  long  breath ; 

And  that  long  breath  was  the  sound 

Like  the  howl  of  the  winter  wind,  at  night. 

Around  a  lonely  dwelling. 

21. 

Mohareb  knew  her  not, 

As  to  the  chase  he  went. 

The  glance  of  his  proud  eye 

Passing  in  scorn  o'er  age  and  wretchedness. 

She  stands  in  the  depth  of  the  wood. 

And  panting  to  her  feet. 

Fawning  and  fearful,  creeps 

The  ounce  by  charms  constrain'd. 

Well  mayst  thou  fear,  and  vainly  dost  thou  fawn 

Her  form  is  changed,  her  visage  new, 

Her  power,  her  art  the  same ! 
It  is  Khawla  that  stands  in  the  wood. 

22. 

She  knew  the  place  where  the  Mandrake  grew. 

And  round  the  neck  of  the  ounce. 

And  round  the  Mandrake's  head, 

She  tightens  the  ends  of  her  cord. 

Her  ears  are  closed  with  wax. 

And  her  press'd  finger  fastens  them, 

Deaf  as  the  Adder,  when,  with  grounded  head. 

And  circled  form,  both  avenues  of  sound 

Barr'd  safely,  one  slant  eye 

Watches  the  charmer's  lips 

Waste  on  the  wind  his  baffled  witchery. 

The  spotted  ounce,  so  beautiful, 

Springs  forceful  from  the  scourge : 

With  that  the  dying  plant,  all  agony. 

Feeling  its  life-strings  crack, 

Utter'd  the  unimaginable  groan 

That  none  can  hear  and  live. 

23. 

Then  from  her  victim  servant  Khawla  loosed 
The  precious  poison.    Next,  with  naked  hand, 
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She  pluck'd  the  boughs  of  tlie  manchineel; 

And  of  the  wormy  wax  she  took. 

That,  from  the  perforated  tree  forced  oat, 

Bewray'd  its  insect-parent's  work  within 

24. 

In  a  cavern  of  the  wood  she  siU, 
And  moulds  the  wax  to  human  form ', 

And,  as  her  fingers  kneaded  it, 

By  magic  accenU,  to  the  mystic  shape 

Imparted  with  the  life  of  Thalaba, 

In  all  its  passive  powers. 

Mysterious  sympathy. 

With  the  mandrake  and  the  manchineel 

She  builds  her  pile  accursed. 

She  lays  her  finger  to  the  pile, 

And  blue  and  green  the  flesh 

Glows  with  emitted  fire, 

A  fire  to  kindle  that  strange  fuel  meet 

25. 

Before  the  fire  she  placed  the  imaged  wax ; 

'*  There  waste  away !  "  the  Enchantress  cried, 

**  And  with  thee  waate  Hodeirah's  Son !  " 

26. 

Fool !  fool !  go  thaw  the  everlasting  ice. 

Whose  polar  mountains  bound  the  human  reign. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven  ! 

The  doom'd  Destroyer  wears  Abdaldar's  ring; 

Against  the  danger  of  his  horoscope 

Yourselves  have  shielded  him ; 

And  on  the  sympathizing  wax, 

The  unadmittpd  flames  play  powerlessly 

As  the  cold  moon-beam  on  a  plain  of  snow. 

27. 

'*  Curse  thee !  curse  thee ! "  cried  the  fiendly  woman, 

«*  Hast  thou  yet  a  spell  of  safety .' " 

And  in  the  raging  flames 

She  threw  the  imaged  wax 

It  lay  amid  the  flames. 

Like  Polycarp  of  old. 

When,  by  the  glories  of  the  burning  stake 

O'er- vaulted,  his  gray  hairs 

Curl'd,  life-like,  to  the  fire 

That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow. 

28. 
^  Wherefore  is  this ! "  cried  Khawla,  and  she 

stamp'd 

Thrice  on  the  cavern  floor : 

**  Maimuna !  Maimuna !  '* 

Thrice  on  the  floor  she  stamp'd. 

Then  to  the  rocky  gateway  glanced 

Her  eager  eyes,  and  Maimuna  was  there. 

^  Nay,  Sister,  nay !  '*  quoth  she ;  "  Mohaieb^s  life 

Is  link'd  with  Thalaba's ! 

Nay,  Sister,  nay !  the  plighted  oath  ! 

The  common  sacrament !  " 

29. 

**  Idiot ! "  said  Khawla,  **  one  must  die,  or  all ! 

Faith  kept  with  him  were  treason  to  the  rest. 

Why  lies  the  wax  like  marble  in  the  fire  ? 


What  powerful  amulet 
FrotecU  Hodeirah's  Son  ?  " 

ao. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

Cold  in  that  white  intensity  of  fire. 

The  Bat,  that  with  her  hook'd  and  leathery  wings 

Clung  to  the  cave-roof,  loosed  her  hold. 

Death-sickening  with  the  beat; 

The  Toad,  which  to  the  darkest  nook  had  crawl'd, 

Panted  fast,  with  fever  pain ; 

The  Viper  from  her  nest  came  forth. 

Leading  her  quicken'd  brood, 

That,  sportive  with  the  warm  delight,  roll'd  out 

Their  thin  curls,  tender  as  the  tendril  rings. 

Ere  the  green  beauty  of  their  brittle  youth 

Grows  brown,  and  touffhens  in  the  summer  son. 

Cold,  marble-cold,  the  wax 

Lay  on  the  raging  pile, 

The  silver  quivering  of  the  element 

O'er  its  pale  surface  shedding  a  dim  glo«. 

31. 

Amid  the  red  and  fiery  smoke, 

Watching  the  portent  strange, 

The  blue-eyed  Sorceress  and  her  Sister  stood, 

Seeming  a  ruined  Angel  by  the  side 

Of  Spirit  bom  in  hell. 

Maimuna  raised  at  length  her  thoughtful  eyes : 

**  Whence,  Sister,  was  the  wax  ? 

The  work  of  the  worm,  or  the  bee .' 

Nay,  then,  I  marvel  not ! 

H  were  as  wise  to  bring  from  Ararat 

The  fore- world's  wood  to  build  tlie  magic  pile. 

And  feed  it  from  the  balm  bower,  through  wboae 

veins 

The  Martyr's  blood  sends  such  a  virtue  out 

That  the  fond  mother  from  beneatli  its  sliade 

Wreathes  tlie  horn'd  viper  round  her  playful  child. 

This  is  the  eternal,  universal  strife ! 

There  is  a  Grave- wax, —  I  have  seen  the  Gouls 

Fight  for  the  dainty  at  their  banqueting."  — 

32. 

^  Excellent  Witch  1 "  quotli  Khawla;  and  she  went 

To  the  cave-arch  of  entrance,  and  scowl'd  up, 

Mocking  the  blessed  Sun : 

'*  Shine  thou  in  Heaven,  but  I  will  shadow  Earth  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  shorten  day. 
But  I  will  hasten  darkness !  "    Then  the  Witch 

Began  a  magic  song. 

One  long,  low  tone,  through  teeth  half-closed. 

Through  lips  slow-moving,  muttered  slow ; 

One  long-continued  breath, 

Till  to  her  eyes  a  darker  yellowness 

Was  driven,  and,  fuller  swollen,  the  prominent  veina 

On  her  loose  throat  grew  black. 

Then,  looking  upward,  thrice  she  breathed 

Into  the  face  of  Heaven. 

The  baneful  breath  infected  Heaven  ; 

A  mildewing  fog  it  spread 

Darker  and  darker ;  so  the  evening  sun 

Pour'd  his  unentering  glory  on  the  mist. 

And  it  was  night  below 
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.33. 
*^ Bring  now  the  wax/'  quoth  Khawla,  ''for  thou 

know'st 

The  mine  that  yields  it.    Forth  went  Maimuna; 

In  mist  and  darknesa  went  the  Sorceress  forth; 

And  she  hath  reach'd  the  Place  of  Tombs, 

And  in  tiieir  sepulchres  the  Dead 

Feel  feet  unholy  trampling  over  them. 

34. 

Thou  etartest,  Maimuna, 

Because  the  breeze  is  in  thy  lifted  locks ! 

Is  Khawla's  spell  so  weak .' 

Sudden  came  the  breeze  and  strong ; 

The  heavy  mist,  wherewith  the  lungs,  oppress'd. 

Were  h^boting  late,  flies  now  before  the  gale, 

Thin  as  an  infant's  breath, 

Seen  in  the  sunshine  of  an  autumn  frost. 

Sudden  it  came,  and  soon  its  work  was  done, 

And  suddenly  it  ceased ; 

Cloudless  and  calm  it  lefl  the  firmament. 

And  beautiful  in  the  blue  sky 

Arose  the  summer  Moon. 

35. 

She  heard  the  quicken'd  action  of  her  blood ; 

She  iielt  the  fever  in  her  cheeks. 

Daunted,  yet  desperate,  iiva  tomb 

Entering,  with  impious  hand  she  traced 

Circles,  and  squar*^,  and  trines. 

And  magic  characters. 

Till,  riven  by  her  charms,  the  tomb 

Tawn'd,  and  disclosed  its  dead ; 

Maimuna's  eyes  were  open'd,  and  she  saw 

The  secrets  of  the  Grave. 

96. 

There  sat  a  Spirit  in  the  vault, 

in  shape,  in  hue,  in  lineaments,  like  life ; 

And  by  him  couch'd,  as  if  intranced. 

The  hundred-headed  Worm  that  never  dies. 

37. 

'*  Nay,  Sorceress !  not  to-night! "  the  Spirit  cried ; 

**  The  flesh  in  which  I  sinn'd  may  rest  to-night 

From  suffering  \  all  things,  even  I,  to-night, 

Even  the  Damn'd,  repose ! " 

38. 

The  flesh  of  Maimuna 
Crept  on  her  bones  with  terror,  and  her  knees 

Trembled  with  their  trembling  weight. 

"Only  this  Sabbath !  and  at  dawn  the  Worm 

Win  wake,  and  this  poor  flesh  must  grow  to  meet 

The  gnawing  of  his  hundred  poison-mouths ! 

God  I  God !  is  there  no  mercy  alter  death ! " 

39. 

Soul-struck,  she  rush'd  away ; 

She  fled  the  Place  of  Tombs; 

She  cast  herself  upon  the  earth. 

All  agony,  and  tumult,  and  despair. 

And  in  that  wild  and  desperate  agony 

Soce  Maimuna  had  died  the  utter  death, 

If  aught  of  evil  had  been  possible 

On  this  mysterious  night; 


For  this  was  that  most  holy  night 

When  all  Created  Things  adore 

The  Power  that  made  them ;  Insects,  Beasts,  and 

Birds, 

The  Water-Dwellers,  Herbs,  and  Trees,  and  Stones, 

Tea,  Earth  and  Ocean,  and  the  infinite  Heaven, 

With  all  its  Worlds.    Man  only  doth  not  know 

The  universal  Sabbath,  doth  not  join 

With  Nature  in  her  homage.    Yet  the  prayer 

Flows  from  the  righteous  with  intenser  love ; 

A  holier  calm  succeeds,  and  sweeter  dreams 

Visit  the  slumbers  of  the  penitent 

40. 

Therefore  on  Maimuna  the  Elements 

Shed  healing ;  every  breath  she  drew  was  balm. 

For  every  flower  sent  then  in  incense  up 

Its  richest  odors ;  and  the  song  of  birds 

Now,  like  the  music  of  the  Somphim, 

Enter'd  her  soul,  and  now 

Made  silence  awful  by  their  sudden  pause. 

It  seem'd  as  if  the  quiet  Moon 

Pour'd  quietness ;  its  lovely  light 

Was  like  the  smile  of  reconciling  Heaven. 

41. 

Is  it  the  dew  of  night 

That  on  her  glowing  cheek 

Shines  in  the  moon-beam?    Oh!  she  weeps — she 

weeps ! 

And  the  Good  Angel  that  abandon'd  her 

At  her  hell-baptism,  by  her  tears  drawn  down, 

Resumes  his  charge.    Then  Maimuna 

Recall'd  to  mind  the  double  oracle ; 

Quick  as  the  lightning  flash 

Its  import  glanced  upon  her,  and  the  hope 

Of  pardon  and  salvation  rose. 

As  now  she  understood 

The  lying  prophecy  of  truth. 

She  pauses  not,  she  ponders  not; 

The  driven  air  before  her  fann'd  the  face 

Of  Thalaba,  and  he  awoke  and  saw 

The  Sorceress  of  the  Silver  Locks. 

42. 

One  more  permitted  spell ! 

She  takes  the  magic  thread. 

With  the  wide  eye  of  wonder,  Thalaba 

Watches  her  snowy  fingers,  round  and  round, 

Unwind  the  loosening  chain. 

Again  he  hears  the  low,  sweet  voice, 

The  low,  sweet  voice,  so  musical. 

That  sure  it  was  not  strange, 

If  in  those  unintelligible  tones 

Was  more  than  human  potency. 

That  with  such  deep  and  undefined  delight 

Fill'd  the  surrender'd  soul. 

The  work  b  done ;  the  song  hath  ceased ; 

He  wakes  as  from  a  dream  of  Paradise, 

And  feels  his  fetters  gone,  and  with  the  burst 

Of  wondering  adoration,  praises  God. 

43. 

Her  charm  hath  loosed  the  chain  it  bound , 

But  massy  walls  and  iron  gates 
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Confine  Hodeiraii'a  Son. 

Heard  ye  not.  Genii  of  the  Air,  her  spell, 

That  o'er  her  face  there  fliU 

The  andden  flnah  of  fear? 

Again  her  louder  lipt  repeat  the  charm ; 

Her  eye  is  anxious,  her  cheek  pale. 

Her  pulse  plays  fast  and  feeble. 

Nay,  Maimuna !  thy  power  hath  ceased, 

And  the  wind  scatters  now 

The  Toice  which  ruled  it  late. 

44. 

^*  Be  comforted,  my  soul ! "  she  cried,  her  eye 

Brightening  with  sudden  joy,  ^be  comfb|1ed! 

We  have  burst  through  the  bonds  which  bound  us 

down 

To  utter  death ;  our  corenant  with  Hell 

Is  blotted  out !  The  Lord  hath  giyen  me  strength ! 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  merciful ! 

Hear  me,  ye  rebel  Spirits !  in  the  name 

Of  Allah  and  the  Prophet,  hear  the  spell !  ** 

45. 

Groans  then  were  heard,  the  prison  walls  were  rent. 
The  whirlwind  wrapt  them  round,  and  forth  they 

flew, 
Borne  in  the  chariot  of  the  Winds  abroad. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  IX, 

**  JEf  ^rvvwXySw^  <*«  A«ni«tf  Fq»#r  ttert,**  4ce.  ~  14,  p.  996. 

la  thu  rallay  we  found  plenty  of  provender  for  oar  cattle } 
rosemary  butheii  and  otLer  fhrnbe  of  uncommon  frafrance, 
which,  beio^  natirei  of  the  desert,  ace  etill  perhapi  without  a 
name.  Though  thute  scented  plants  are  the  usual  food  of  the 
camel,  it  is  remarkable  that  his  breath  is  insufferably  nau- 
seous. But,  when  he  is  pushed  by  hunger,  he  devours  thistles 
and  prickles  indiscriminately,  without  the  least  damage  to  his 
mouth,  which  seems  proof  to  the  sharpest  Uioraa.«».^fles 


ii0Mr«  wtk  hMtiU  tpmg§,  itc  — 19,  p.  397. 

The  hawk  u  ased  at  Aleppo  in  taking  the  bare.  **  As  soon 
as  the  hare  is  put  up,  one,  or  a  brace  of  the  nearest  greyhounds 
are  slipped,  and  the  folooner,  galloping  after  them,  throws  off 
his  hawk.  The  hare  cannot  run  long,  where  the  hawk  be- 
haves properly }  but  sometimes  getting  the  start  of  the  dogs, 
she  gains  the  neit  hill,  and  escapes.  It  now  and  then  bap- 
pens  when  the  hawk  u  fierce  and  voracious  in  an  unnsual  de- 
gree, that  the  hare  is  struck  dead  at  the  first  stroke,  but  that 
is  very  uncommon  ;  f«»  the  hawks  preferred  for  hare-hunting 
are  taught  to  pounce  and  buffet  the  game,  not  to  seize  It ;  and 
they  rise  a  little  between  each  attack,  to  descend  again  with 
fresh  force.  In  this  manner  the  game  is  confused  and  retarded, 
till  the  greyhounds  come  in.*'^  tbuadL 

The  Shaheeo,  or  Faleoa  Oentle,  flies  at  a  more  danferoas 
game.  Were  there  not,  says  the  elder  Russell,  several  gentle- 
men now  in  England  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
am  going  to  relate,  I  should  hardly  venture  to  assert  that,  with 
this  bird,  which  is  about  the  sise  of  a  pigeon,  they  sometimes 
take  large  eagles.  The  hawk,  in  former  tines,  was  tmglit  to 
■eize  the  eagle  under  his  pinion,  and  thus,  depriving  him  of  the 
use  of  one  wing,  both  birds  fell  to  the  ground  together.  But 
1  am  informed,  the  present  mode  is  to  teach  the  hawk  to  fix 
on  the  back  between  the  wings,  which  has  the  same  efl^ect, 
only  that,  the  bird  tumbling  down  more  slowly,  the  fklconer 
has  more  timo  to  some  in  to  hk  hawk's  assistance :  but,  In 


either  case,  if  he  be  not  very  expeditions,  the  lalcon  Is  inev- 
itably destroyed. 

lit,  Patrick  Russell  says,  this  sport  was  disused  is  his  time, 
probably  from  its  ending  more  fteqoeotly  in  the  deaili  of  the 
fUcoo  than  of  the  eagle.  But  he  had  often  seen  the  sbaha#o 
take  herons  and  storks.  **  'Hie  hawk,  when  thrown  off,  files 
for  some  time  in  a  horisontaj  lino,  not  six  foot  from  tho  ground, 
then  mounting  peipendieolaily  with  astooiahiog  swiftn«»ws,  he 
seiaes  his  prey  under  the  wing,  and  both  togethor  come  tum- 
bling to  the  ground.  If  the  flUeooer  is  not  expeditaoos,  the 
game  soon  disengages  itself." 

We  saw  about  twenty  antelopes,  which,  however,  were  so 
very  shy,  that  we  eouM  not  got  near  cnoo^  to  have  a  shift, 
nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  Uko  them  without  liawks,  the 
mode  usually  praeUsed  in  thoso  eouotrios.  The  swifteA 
greyhounds  would  be  of  no  use,  for  the  antelopes  are  much 
swifter  of  foot  than  any  animal  I  ever  saw  before.  — JociMu's 
J(ninMy  oecr  £mdL 

Tho  Persians  train  their  hawks  thus :  —They  take  the  whole 
skin  of  a  stag,  of  the  bead,  body,  and  legs,  sjid  stuff  it  with 
straw  to  the  shape  of  the  animal.  After  fixing  it  in  tiw  plaeo 
where  they  usually  train  the  bird,  they  place  his  food  upon  tlie 
head  of  the  stnffM  stag,  and  chiefly  tn  the  two  cavities  of  the 
eyes,  that  the  bird  may  strike  there.  Having  accastosBod  htm 
for  several  days  to  eat  in  this  manner,  they  foeten  the  foot  of 
the  stag  to  a  plank  which  runs  upon  wheels,  which  is  drawn 
by  cords  from  a  distance  ;  and  from  day  tn  day  they  draw  it 
foster,  insensibly  to  accustom  the  bird  not  to  qait  his  prey  ; 
and  St  last  they  draw  the  stag  by  a  horse  at  full  spvod.  They 
do  the  same  with  the  wild  boar,  the  ass,  the  fox,  the  har»,  ajid 
other  beasts  of  chase.  They  are  even  taught  to  stop  a  horeo 
man  at  full  speed,  nor  will  they  quit  him  till  the  faJeoner  re- 
calls them,  and  shows  them  their  food.  —  Twtnuitr. 

As  the  Persians  kre  very  patient,  and  not  deterred  by  dil6> 
oulty,  they  delight  in  training  the  crow  in  the  same  auuoer  as 
the  hawk.—  Tlsremisr. 

I  do  not  recollect  in  what  history  or  romance  there  is  a  tale 
of  two  dogs  trained  in  this  manner  to  destroy  a  tyrant ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  an  historical  fiction.  The  ssme  stratagem  is 
found  in  Cfaao-shi-cu-el,  the  Orphan  of  the  Rouse  of  Ckao. 

The  farmers  in  Norway  believe  that  the  eagle  wilt  eoni*- 
times  attack  a  deer.  In  this  onterpriso,  he  makes  ose  of  thks 
stratagem  ;  he  soaks  his  wings  in  water,  and  then  coreisthem 
with  sand  and  gravel,  with  which  he  flies  sgaiust  the  dear's 
face,  and  blinds  him  for  a  time ;  the  pain  of  this  set*  him 
running  alxrat  like  a  Uistrneled  creature,  and  frequently  he 
tumbles  down  a  rook  or  some  sleep  place,  and  breaks  his 
neck  ;  thus  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  eagle.  —  PentoppWan. 

In  the  amu  of  Oaribay,  the  historian,  a  stafr«  with  aa  eagle 
or  hawk  on  his  back,  is  thus  represented.  Thb  species  of 
folconry  has  therefore  probably  been  practised  in  Europe. 


dfmt  M«  fJks  isfllA-Mssoi  darftmu  Ais  Am  Udis /— m,  p. 

I  saw  this  appaaranee  of  death  at  abnlkflght,  the  detestable 
amusement  of  the  Bpaoiards  and  Portuguese.  To  the  honor 
of  our  country,  few  Englishmen  visit  these  spectacles  a 
second  time. 
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w  frt§i  f  wu  tprimg,  &«.  — 30,  p.  997. 


They  have  a  beast  called  an  Ounce,  spotted  like  a  tig^r, 
but  very  gentle  and  tame.  A  horseman  csrric*  it ;  and  on 
perceiving  the  gazelle,  lets  it  loose ;  and  though  the  gas«*n« 
is  incredibly  swift,  it  is  so  nimble,  that  in  three  bounib  it 
leaps  upon  the  neck  of  its  prey.  Tlie  gnxelle  is  a  sort  of  small 
antelope,  of  which  the  country  is  full.  The  ounce  ioMnmlt- 
ately  strangles  it  with  its  sharp  talons ;  but  if  unluckily  it 
misses  its  blow,  and  the  gaselle  es  .pes,  it  remains  upcM  the 
spot  ashamed  and  confused,  and  at  that  momrot  a  chiU  mi;rbt 
take  or  kill  it  witliout  its  attenptinf  to  defend  itself.  —  Te- 
vemifr. 

The  kings  of  Persia  are  very  food  of  the  cfaaM,  and  it  is 
principally  in  this  that  they  display  their  magnificence.  It 
happened  one  day  that  8ha-8efi  wished  to  enteitain  sll  the 
ambassadors  who  were  at  his  court,  and  tbt're  wvre  than  min- 
isters there  from  Tartary,  Mnsrovy,  and  fndis.  He  led  them 
to  the  chase  ;  and  having  taken  in  their  presence  a  great 
number  of  large  animals,  stags,  does,  hinds,  and  wild  Umc*, 
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k«  hwi  Uieia  ftil  dreiMd  and  oaten  the  same  day  ;  ond  while 
they  vrvnt  Mttni ,  an  architect  waa  ordered  to  erect  n  tower  in 
t]w  aaiddle  of  Inpohan,  only  with  the  beada  of  these  aniroali : 
tke  rvowina  of  it  are  yet  to  be  seen.  When  the  tower  waa 
rsiard  to  ita  pntfwr  height,  the  architect  came  exultingly  to 
tha  king,  who  waa  then  at  the  baoqact  with  the  oniboaaadort, 
and  infonoMJ  him  that  ooChtag  waa  wanting  to  finiih  the  work 
wrM,  hot  the  head  of  lome  large  beait  for  the  point.  The 
Prince,  in  kia  driuUteiuieaa,  and  wtUi  a  deiigii  of  ahowtng  the 
ambasaadort  bow  abeolate  be  waa  over  hig  lubjecti,  turned 
fftaraly  to  the  architect  —  Tom  art  right,  laid  he,  md  Idenot 
k*0m  mkar*  t»  JM  a  UtUr  ktad  (Jbm  yoar  ovn.  The  unhappy 
maa  waa  oMiged  to  lose  hia  head,  and  thn  royal  order  waa 
tmaadntely  executed.  — 


tTatU  9n  tig  wind  hi»  h^gUd  «iCdk«ry.— 33,  p.  897. 
A  wrpeot  which  that  aapidii 
la  elnped,  of  hta  hinde  hath  thia, 
That  he  Uie  atone,  nobleit  of  all, 
The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 
Bereth  in  hia  head  abore  on  bight. 
For  wbieke,  whan  that  a  man  by  slight 
The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante, 
With  his  earecte  bim  wolde  enchante, 
Anooe  aa  he  perceiveth  that 
Be  leyth  do  woe  his  one  ear  alt  plat 
ITnto  the  ground,  and  halt  it  faat. 
And  eke  that  other  eare  ala  faate 
He  atoppeth  with  hia  uille  so  sore. 
That  be  the  wordes,  Usae  or  more 
Of  his  enchanteroent  ne  hereth. 
And  in  this  wise  himself  ^e  skiereth, 
So  tliat  he  hath  the  wordes  wayved. 
And  ihua  his  eare  ia  nought  deceived.  —  Oewer. 

£  *l  (ir  eft*  eves  lo  *mcaMtMort  tcerlo, 
Jicdd  ekt  U  perefe  n*  mm  odM^ 
Jl9€9a  fwM  mrecekie  m  Urraporto, 
E  *f  oftra  a*  Aa  tur^Ut  am  ta  toda.  —  /*ii/et. 

**  tJM  deaf  adder,  that  heareth  not  the  voice  of  the 
,clunii  he  never  ao  wisely,"  allude  to  some  anake  that 
be  aatioed  bf  maaie,  as  tbey  catch  them  in  Egypt  ? 


TVC, Aseilfte ^ei^Wered tree/ereed aaf.  —  S3,  p.  396. 

As  lor  the  waJ^  it  ia  tlie  fineat  and  whitest  that  may  be  had, 
though  of  beets  \  and  there  is  such  plenty  as  serves  the  whole 
empire.  8<rr«nJ  provioeea  produce  it,  but  that  of  Huquam 
exceeds  all  the  othen,  aa  well  In  quantity  aa  whiteness.  It  is 
fathered  io  the  provinoe  of  Xantung,  upon  little  trees  ;  but  in 
that  of  HiM|«ani,  upon  large  once,  as  big  aa  thoae  of  the  Indian 
pagada,  or  cheatnot-treca  in  Europe.  The  way  nature  has 
lijuad  lo  produce  it,  lo  us  appears  strange  enough.  There  is 
ui  thia  pfovince  a  creature  or  insect,  of  the  bigness  of  a  flea, 
an  akarp  at  stinging,  that  it  not  only  pierces  the  skins  of  men 
aal  beaata,  bat  the  boughs  and  bodies  of  the  trees.  Those  of 
the  preivWice  of  Xantung  are  much  valued,  where  the  inhab- 
itaiita  gather  their  eggs  from  the  trees,  and  carry  them  to  aell 
m  the  previnee  of  IIoqoaaD.  In  the  apring,  there  come  from 
tb«*e  egga  certain  worms,  which,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
semner,  tbey  plane  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  they  creep 
op,  spreading  themaelvea  wonderfully  over  all  the  branches. 
Bartng  placed  themselves  there,  they  gnaw,  pierce,  and  bore 
t»  ihe  very  pith,  aad  their  nourishment  they  convert  into  wax, 
aa  white  aa  snow,  which  they  drive  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Iml*  they  have  made,  where  it  remains  congealed  in  drops  by 
li«  wind  aad  cold.  Then  the  owners  of  the  trees  gather  ft, 
aad  make  it  into  cakes  aa  we  do,  which  are  sold  aliont  China. 

OemdU  CartrL 

Dq  Balde^a  aeeooot  ta  aomewhat  different  from  this ;  the 
be  sejs,  faaten  oo  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and  in  a 
tune  final  eaaba  of  wax,  much  smaller  than  the  boney- 


««>v  fa  Madb  Mtf  sfrviyf /W  iM«(.  — 94,  p;  S9a 
It  beiag  MMOfioiis  that  fire  enters  into  the  composition  of  a 


devil,  because  he  breathes  smoke  and  flames,  there  is  an 
obvious  propriety  in  supposing  every  witch  her  own  tinder^ 
box,  aa  they  approximate  to  diabolic  nature.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  have  not  the  Hierarchae  of  the  Blesaed  Angela  to  refer  to ; 
otherwue,  by  the  best  authorities,  I  c-oold  show  that  it  is  the 
trick  of  Beelzebub  to  parody  the  costume  of  religion.  The 
inflammability  of  saints  may  be  abnndantly  oxampled. 

It  happened  upon  a  tyme,  before  St.  Elfled  was  chosen 
Abbesae,  that  being  in  the  church  at  mattins,  before  day,  with 
the  rest  of  her  sisters,  and  goiug  into  the  middeat,  according 
to  the  costume,  to  read  a  lesson,  the  candle  wherewith  she 
saw  to  read,  chanced  to  be  put  out ;  and  thereupon  wanting 
light,  there  came  from  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  auch  an 
exceeding  brightncsae  upon  the  soddaine,  that  not  only  her- 
selfe,  but  all  the  reat  of  the  quire  also,  might  read  by  it.— 
English  Mmrtp'ologe,  1G08. 

Dead  aaints  have  frequently  possessed  this  phoaphorie 
quality,  like  rotten  wood  or  dead  fish.  "  St.  Bridget  was  in- 
terred at  the  towoe  of  Dnnne,  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
the  tombe  togeather  with  the  venerable  bodyes  of  St.  Patricke 
and  St.  Columbe,  which  waa  afkerwarda  miraeuloualy  rcveyled 
to  the  biahop  of  that  place,  aa  he  waa  praying  one  night  lato 
in  the  church,  about  the  yeaxe  of  Christ  1176,  over  which 
there  shined  a  great  light."  —  EngHak  Martjfrolege. 

So,  when  the  nurae  of  Mohammed  first  entered  the  chamber 
of  Amena,  hia  motliei,  she  saw  a  eoraaeattog  aplendor,  which 
waa  the  light  of  the  infhnt  prophet,  so  that  Amena  never 
kindled  her  lamp  at  night.  —JIfarBicM. 

Another  Mohammedan  miracle,  of  the  aame  genus, »  no 
waya  improbable.  When  the  head  of  Hoeein  was  brought  te 
Confiah,  the  goveroor*s  gatoa  were  cloaed,  and  Hanla,  the 
bearer,  took  it  to  hia  own  hoaae.  He  awoke  his  wife,  and 
told  her  what  had  ao  qwedily  brought  him  home.  I  bring 
with  me,  said  he,  the  moat  valuable  present  that  coaM  possibly 
be  made  to  the  Caliph.  And  the  woman  aakiiY  eagerly  what 
it  could  be  ?  The  head  of  Hosein,  he  aiiawered  ;  here  it  la ;  1 
am  aent  with  it  to  the  governor.  Immediately  ahe  apnmg 
from  the  bed,  not  that  she  waa  shocked  or  tenified  at  the  sight, 
for  the  Arabian  women  were  aeeostomed  lo  follow  the  army, 
and  habituated  to  the  sight  of  blood  and  massacre ;  but  Hosein, 
by  Fatima,  hia  mother,  was  grandson  of  the  prophet,  and  thia 
produced  an  astonishing  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  woman. 
By  the  apostle  of  God !  abo  exclaimed,  I  will  never  again  fie 
down  with  a  man  who  haa  brought  me  the  heed  of  hie 
grandaoii.  The  Moslem,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
nation,  had  many  wives,  aent  for  another,  who  was  not  so 
cbnscientioua.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  bead,  which  waa 
placed  upon  a  tabh,  prevented  her  fVom  sleeping,  5<eaiiae,  she 
said,  ahe  $am  e  great  glvrf  fimprng  around  it  all  itight.  —  Afe- 
rignf. 

After  Affonso  do  Castro  bad  been  martyred  in  one  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  his  body  waa  thrown  into  the  aea.  But  it 
waa  in  a  few  daya  brought  back  by  Providence  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  suflered,  the  wounds  fresh  aa  if  just  opened,  and 
so  strange  and  beautiful  a  splendor  flowing  from  them,  that 
it  was  evident  the  fountain  of  such  a  light  must  be  that  body 
whoae  apirit  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  elema]  happiness. 

The  Moors  interpreted  one  of  these  ^hosfkarir.  miracles, 
with  equal  ingenuity,  to  favor  their  own  creed.  A  light  %raa 
aeeo  every  night  over  the  tomb  of  a  Maronite  whom  they  had 
martyred;  and  they  said  the  priest  waa  not  only  tortured 
with  fire  In  hell,  but  hia  very  body  burnt  in  the  grave.— 
Faaamedloa. 


"  Thntf  wuU  away! **  the  Enekanireaa  cried.— 35,  p.  396. 

A  well-knowo  eeremeoy  of  witcbeiaA,  old  aa  etaasical  super- 
atitioo,  aad  probably  not  yet  wholly  disbelieved. 


R  lag  amid  thefLamUj  iBe.  — S7,  p.  996. 

Beautifully  hath  Milton  painted  thia  legend.  "The  fire, 
when  it  came  to  proof,  would  not  do  his  work ;  but  starting 
off  Wee  a  fall  saU  from  the  mast,  did  but  reflect  a  golden  light 
upon  bis  unviolatod  limbs,  exhaling  such  a  sweet  odor,  aa  if 
all  the  incense  of  Arabia  had  been  burning." —  Q/^JPrelatieal 
E^iseepaq/. 
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*«  Th4for€-warU>M  motf  te  tei/4  the  mmgie  ^i/e."  — 31,  p.  296w 

On  Mount  Ararat,  which  U  called  Lubar,  or  the  ilcicemlinf 
place,  ia  an  abbey  of  St.  Oreforie*i  Monki.  These  Monki,  if 
any  list  to  believe  Ihem,  My  that  tliere  romaineth  yet  some 
part  of  the  arke,  kept  by  anfeb ;  which  If  any  aeeke  to  aseenil, 
earrie  them  baeke  at  farre  in  the  nifht,  ai  tlicy  have  climbed 
in  the  day.  —  Pmrckat. 


«  ffreiAis  tk»  korm*d  wp»r  rm**4  her  pl^fml  *kUd,>*  —  31, 

p.  996. 

A  thicket  of  halm-tieee  ie  Mtd  to  have  apmnf  np  from  the 
Mood  of  the  Moelem  alain  at  Beder. 

iGlianiM  avoucbeih,  that  thoae  vtpert  which  breed  in  the 
provincci  of  Arabia,  although  they  do  bite,  yet  their  biting  is 
not  venomous,  becau*e  they  doe  (cede  on  the  baulme-tree,  and 
aleepe  under  the  shadow  thereof.  —  TVeuvry  4/  Amdtmt  mmd 
Mtdem  T^ume*. 

The  balsam-tree  is  nearly  of  the  same  lise  as  a  sprig  of 
myrtle,  and  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  herb  sweet  mar- 
joram. Vipers  take  up  their  residence  about  these  plants,  and 
are  in  some  places  more  numerous  than  in  others  ;  for  the  juice 
of  the  balsam-tree  is  their  sweetest  food,  and  they  are  delighted 
with  the  shade  produced  by  its  leaves.  When  the  time 
therefore  arrives  for  gathering  the  juice  of  this  tree,  the  Ara- 
bians come  into  the  sacred  grove,  each  of  them  holding  two 
twigs.  By  shaking  these,  they  put  to  flight  the  vipers;  for 
they  are  unwilling  to  kill  them,  because  they  consider  them  as 
the  sacred  inhabitants  of  the  balsam.  And  if  it  happens  that 
any  one  is  wounded  by  a  viper,  the  wound  resembles  that 
which  is  made  by  iron,  but  is  not  attended  witli  any  dangerous 
consequences  ;  for  these  animals  being  fed  with  the  juice  of 
the  balsam- tree,  which  is  the  nnost  odoriferous  of  all  trees, 
their  poison  becomes  changed  from  a  deadly  quality  into  one 
which  produces  a  milder  effect.  — >  Pmusmnitu. 

The  inhabitants  of  Helicon  say,  that  none  of  the  herbs  or 
roots  which  are  produced  in  this  mountain,  are  destructive  to 
mankind.  They  add,  that  the  pastures  here  even  debilitate 
the  venom  of  serpents  ;  so  that  those  who  are  frequently  bit 
by  serpents  in  this  part,  escape  the  danger  with  greater  ease 
than  if  they  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Psy  Hi,  or  had  discovered 
an  antidote  against  poison.  —  Pt 


"  TlUr$  is  a,  Orave-waz,  —  f  Jkavs  teem  Ms  Oeiiif,"  Ate.— 31, 

p.S9e. 

The  oommon  people  of  Eogl.ind  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  this  change  which  muscular  fibre  undergoes.  Before  the 
circumstance  was  known  to  philosophers,  I  have  heard  them 
express  a  dislike  and  loathing  to  spermaceti,  because  it  was 
iead  men's  fat. 


Fed  feet  vnikely  Cronipitiif  ever  tkem,  —  33,  p.  999. 

The  Persians  are  strangely  superstitious  about  the  burial  of 
their  kings.  For,  fearing  lest,  by  some  magical  art,  any  en- 
chantments should  be  practised  upon  their  bodies  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  children,  they  conceal,  aa  much  as  in  them 
lies,  the  real  pUce  of  interment. 

To  this  end,  they  send  to  several  places  several  coffins  of 
lend,  with  others  of  wood,  which  they  call  Tahoat,  and  bury 
all  alike  with  the  same  magnificence.  In  this  manner  they 
delude  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  who  cannot  disceni,  by  the 
outside,  in  which  of  the  coffins  the  real  body  ahonld  be.  Not 
but  it  might  be  discovered  by  such  as  would  put  themselves  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  doing  it.  And  thus  it  shall  be 
related  in  the  life  of  Habas  the  Great,  that  twelve  of  these 
coffins  were  conveyed  to  twelve  of  the  principal  Moaqaes,  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  riches,  but  of  the  person  which  they 
enclosed ;  and  yet  nobody  knew  in  which  of  the  twelve  the 
king's  body  was  laid,  though  the  common  belief  is,  that  it  was 
deposited  at  Ardevil. 

It  IS  also  said  in  the  life  of  Sefle  I.,  that  there  were  three 
coffins  carried  to  three  several  places,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
triple  production  from  one  body,  though  it  wore  a  thing 
almoet  certainly  known,  that  the  coffin  where  the  body  was 


lui.l,  was  carried  to  the  same  city  of  Kom,  and  ta  the  same 
ploco  where  the  deceased  king  commanded  the  body  of  his 
deceased  father  to  be  carried.  —  Ckardm. 

They  imagine  the  dead  are  capable  of  pain.  A  Portuguese 
gentleman  hail  one  day  igoorantly  strayed  amoog  the  lomfas, 
and  a  Muor,  aAor  much  wrangling,  obliged  him  to  go  befoie 
the  Cadi.  The  gentleman  complained  of  violence  and  asserted 
he  had  eommitiod  no  crime  ;  but  the  judge  informed  him  lie 
was  mistaken,  for  that  the  poor  dead  suffered  when  trodden  on 
by  Christian  feet.  Muley  Ishmael  once  had  occastoo  to  bring 
one  of  his  wives  through  a  burial-ground,  and  the  people  re- 
moved the  hones  of  their  reLtions,  and  murmuiing,  aaid,  lie 
wotikl  nciilier  suffer  the  living  nor  the  dead  to  real  in  peace. 
^  Ckemimr^  .Mlitifwl  Ckp.  bg  the  TVmsAiCer. 

Were  the  Moorish  superstition  fme,  there  would  have  bera 
some  monkish  merit  in  the  last  request  of  8t.  Swithio —  "  wheo 
he  was  ready  to  de|iart  out  of  this  world,  he  comoianded  (fiK 
humilityes  sake)  his  liody  to  be  buried  in  the  churrh-yoni. 
whereon  every  one  might  tread  with  their  htl.**  —  £Mf<««* 
Martyroiofe. 

There  is  a  story  recorded,  how  that  St.  Frithstane  was  wont 
every  day  to  say  miuse  and  offiro  for  the  dead ;  and  one 
evening,  as  he  walked  in  the  church-yard,  reciting  the  Mhl 
office,  when  he  came  to  rey Miescanl  in  peee,  the  voyces  in  the 
graves  round  about  made  answere  aloud,  and  said,  wfaitM.  — 
EitgUek  MertfTolege, 

I  observed  at  Damascus,  lays  Thevenot,  that  the  Turk* 
leave  a  hole,  of  three  fingers'  breadth  in  diameter,  on  the  top  or 
their  tombs,  (where  there  ia  a  channel  of  earth  over  tlie  dead 
body,)  that  serves  to  cool  the  dead ;  for  the  women,  goin? 
thither  on  Thursday  to  pray,  which  they  never  fait  to  do  ««Ti>ry 
week,  they  pour  in  water  by  that  hole  to  refresh  them,  and 
quench  their  thirst ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  grave,  they  stick  in 
a  large  branch  of  box,  and  leave  it  there,  to  keep  tho  tlru'l 
cool.  They  have  another  no  less  pleasant  cmtom,  and  that  h, 
when  a  woman  hatli  lost  her  huahand,  she  still  aaka  his  eounset 
about  her  affairs.  For  iiutance,  she  will  go  to  hiw  grav«,  and 
tell  him  that  such  a  person  hath  wronged  her,  or  that  99nh  a 
man  would  marry  her,  and  thereupon  oaks  his  eouneel  whst 
she  should  do ;  having  done  so,  she  returns  home,  expf<<*tiR; 
the  answer,  which  her  late  bttaband  fiiils  not  to  eoow  and 
give  her  the  night  following. 


"  The  gmewing  «/  hie  hmndred  feieenmemthef* 

p.  999. 


fce.— 38, 


The  Mohammedan  tradition  is  even  more  horrible  thHQ 
this.  The  corpse  of  Uie  wicked  Is  gnawed  and  stiing  till  th^ 
resurrection  by  ninety-nine  dragons,  with  seven  head*  earh  : 
or,  as  others  say,  their  sins  will  Itocome  vrnnmous  b<>aBta,tltP 
grievous  ones  stinging  like  dragons,  the  sntaller  like  sccvpiona, 
and  the  others  like  serpents  ;  circumstances  which  some  uiv- 
deivtand  in  a  figurative  sense.  —  &/<•'«  Pniimitterj  Di»»mrst, 

Tliis  Mohammedan  tale  may  be  traced  to  tlie  Scripture  — 
"  whose  %vorro  dieth  not." 

They  also  believe,  that  after  a  man  is  buried,  the  Mini  rr- 
tuma  to  the  body  \  and  that  two  very  terrible  angels  como 
into  the  grave,  the  one  called  Memkirf  and  tlit*  other  (huntftixr^ 
who  take  him  by  the  head,  and  mnkr  htm  kneel,  and  that,  for 
that  reason,  they  leave  a  tofl  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  f  tieir 
head,  that  the  angels  who  make  them  kn«*el  mny  e.^ke  hnld 
of  it.  AAer  that,  the  angels  examine  him  in  this  manitrr : 
fVhe  is  Uh/  Oady  tJky  rtligion.^  and  prophet  1  and  he  answers 
thus:  My  Oed  is  the  true  Ged;  my  retigien  is  the  trve  rf- 
Ugien ;  and  Mf  pntphei  is  Mnhomet,  But  if  that  man  ftmt 
himself  to  be  guilty,  and,  being  afraid  of  their  tortures,  sltali 
say,  Yeu  are  my  Oad  and  my  prvphet^  and  it  is  in  yvu  that  I 
beliiTSf  —  at  such  an  answer,  these  angels  smite  him  with  a 
mace  of  fire,  and  depart ;  and  the  earth  squeesea  the  poor 
wretch  so  hard,  that  his  mother's  milk  comes  running  out  of 
his  nose.  Af\er  that  come  two  other  angels,  bringing  an  ugly 
creature  with  them,  that  represents  his  sins  and  bad  df>ed«, 
changed  into  that  form ;  then,  opening  a  window,  they  depart 
into  hell,  and  the  man  remains  there  with  that  ugly  ereaturr, 
being  continually  tormented  with  the  sight  of  It,  and  the 
common  miseries  of  the  damned,  until  the  day  of  JQdgn>ent, 
when  boUi  go  to  hell  together.  But  if  he  hath  lived  well,  and 
made  the  first  answer  above  mentioned,  they  bring  litm  a 
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lovaty  cnmtote,  which  repreienu  hii  good  aetioni,  ehaogod 
faito  rbat  fbm  ',  then  the  angeU,  opening  a  window,  go  away 
ta  parafliM,  and  the  lovely  creature  remaio«|  which  gives  him 
m.  fieal  dnal  of  oootent,  and  itaya  wiih  him  until  the  day  of 
jttdgmeot,  when  both  are  received  into  paradiae.  —  Tk$MmoL 

Moahiab  ioctnuity  has  invented  something  not  unlike  this 
Msihsianieilaa  article  of  faith. 

St.  BIpbege,  aaith  William  of  Malmesbary,  in  hia  tender 
yean  look  tho  moaastie  habitat  Dirherat,  then  a  small  monaa- 
uiry,  and  now  only  an  empty  monument  of  antiquity.  There, 
after  be  bad  continued  awhile,  aspiring  to  greater  perfection, 
he  %reot  to  Bath,  where,  enclosing  himself  in  a  secret  cell,  he 
emplofed  bis  mind  in  contemplation  of  eelestiuJ  things.  To 
him  there,  after  a  abort  time,  were  congregated  a  great  number 
of  religious  peisone,  desiring  hia  instructions  and  directions : 
and  aJDong  thi*m,  Iteing  many,  there  were  some  who  gave  them- 
selves to  licentious  feasting  and  drinking  in  the  night  time, 
their  spiritual  fhlher,  St.  Elphego,  not  knowing  of  it.  But  Al- 
mighty Ood  did  not  a  long  time  suffer  this  their  license  ;  but, 
at  midnight,  struck  with«  sudden  death  one  who  was  the  ring- 
leader in  this  licentiousness,  in  the  chamber  where  they  pme- 
Used  such  eaeesses.  In  the  mean  time,  the  holy  man,  being  at 
his  prayers,  was  interrupted  by  a  great  noise,  proceeding  out  of 
the  samo  chambei ,  and  wondering  at  a  thing  so  nnaccustomed, 
he  went  softly  to  the  door,  looking  in  through  certain  clefts,  he 
•aw  two  devils  of  a  vast  stature,  which,  with  frequent  atrokes 
as  of  hammeie,  tormented  the  livelesa  carkeys  ;  from  whence, 
notwithstanding,  proceeded  loud  clamors,  aa  desiring  help. 
But  hie  tormentors  answered.  Thou  didst  not  obey  God,  nei« 
ther  will  we  thee.  This,  the  next  morning,  the  holy  man  re- 
lated to  the  rest ;  and  no  wonder  if  his  ooinpanioos  became 
afterward  more  abstemious.  —  Crs««y. 

There  ia  another  earemony  to  be  undergone  at  the  time  of 
deata,  which  to  descrtlted  in  a  rooet  barbarous  mixture  of  Ara- 
bic and  Spanish.    The  original  is  given  for  its  singularity. 

8^9  Cede  M oelim  que  qmmuda  vient  a  Im  muarU,  yus  fsaw'f 
AlUb  emce  Almalaques.  El  pirimtro  men*  quamio  Inrrnh  (la 
alma)  uU  em  la gvgntA^  y  dtts  UfjtJIjoie  Admm  fiu  eadetm. 
emerfa  et/trgudo,  pu  lanfalMo  esofly  que  udetu  lengua  la 
fttttaaUf  e*ma  ee  Mmaderado  eldiadeoffJ  y  que  ee  d*  tu  eeeif 
foaia  9  pmHemlee  I  ey  (e  dssartu  $elo,  Y  vieue  lalmalac  «e> 
gtmJBj  qmamdo  te  mttm  la  merti^  y  diie  is,  ye  J^  deJidam,  que 
eeSelaque  4emiae  de  la  requeta  para  la  pevreia  1  y  queeede  lo 
que  etfotu  det  paUad^  paru  d  yerma  T  jf  que  ee  de  U  que  atfaeU 
del  eUaga  para  la  ealedad  1  Yviene  lalmalac  tereere  quauda  la 
$»  lanaaa  (laa  andas),  y  dizt  le,  Yejije  de  Adam^  ey  earn- 
>  eamiaa  que  nmmea  le  eaminee  mae  hiente  qu*el ;  el  dia  de 
Of  wane  jeaU  qae  mmea  la  vcyeris  namta  jamae;  el  dia  de  ef 
eatuaeat  en  eaea  que  xaaes  eiUaraste  em  mae  eeureeka  qu*  dla 
jamae  «•  nMe  eeamra,  T  vieae  lalmalac  fuaHe,  quamda  le  smCsk 
ta  lafmmaa  y  quirida,  y  dizs.  Ye  fijo  de  AdoMy  aysr  eras  eehre 
la  earra  de  la  turra  elegre  y  /eye«e,  ey  en-ae  em  au  wentre  i  y 
faea  dia  Is  wiaa  d  ta  arte  en  la  garuaa  da  Allah,  y  mol  die  (e 
tkea  ei  tm  eree  aula  ira  de  Allah.  Tviene  lalmalae  dnquema 
qaaeda  eeta  eeUrrada  y  qnirida,  y  diz«.  Ye  J(/e  de  Jtdam  ey  que- 
eeta  y  aumqme  quedaremoe  eon  tm  ne  aporooeforiaaiae  niur 
s ;  a  spategado  eilalgo  y  dssos  lo  para  eiri  i  el  diade 
ey  aerme  em  la()enna  (parayso)  vufuaOf  o  em  el  f^Ufo  penoee, 
Almalaqoes  eiensa  par  mtamdawMmle  de  Allah  a 
em  ei  paeo  de  la  mmerU,  Bagemen  de  Allah  net 
p»Nf«  par  la  fgarj/e  y  alfadhtla  {mtredmuKlu)  de  nueetare 
alfiah*  {prefatr)  Mahamaud  (sella  allaho  alaybi  vasallam)  noe 
de  lae  eiervea  efcidtoilM,  que  mereecaaute  eer  eeguree  dd 
die  la  fuaern  y  deitae  dmeoe  almalaques  par  eu  eaato 
(aBMr»pprdk>  y  peadad»    Aaum, 

Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibl. 
Nationale,  L  4.  636. 

Lai  awry  llosian  know,  that  when  he  comes  to  die,  Allah 
Ave  Almalaqoea  to  him.*    The  first  eomes  when  the 

il  it  in  tha  throat,  and  says  to  him.  Now,  son  of  Adam, 
what  is  beoama  of  thy  body,  the  strong,  which  is  to-day  ao 
fbabia  ?  And  what  is  becmna  of  thy  tongue,  the  talker,  that 
is  UMia  made  dumb  to^ay  ?  And  where  are  thy  companions 
Bftdthy  kinf  To^lay  they  have  left  thee  alone.  And  the 
Mfswal  Aia*la<  eumaa  when  they  put  on  the  winding-«heet, 
and  says,  JVow,  too  of  Adam,  what  ia  become  of  the  riches 
wWen  Ibou  hadst«  In  tbia  poverty?    And  where  are  the 
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peopled  lands  which  were  tliine,  in  this  desolation?  And 
whore  are  the  pleasures  which  were  thine,  in  this  solitari 
ness  ?  And  the  third  Almalac  comes  when  they  place  him 
upon  the  bier,  and  says.  Now,  son  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  shalt 
travel  a  journey,  than  which,  thou  hast  never  travelled 
longitr;  to-day  thou  shalt  see  a  people,  sudi  as  thou  hast 
never  seen  before ;  to^ay  thou  shalt  enter  a  house,  than 
which,  thou  hast  never  entered  a  narrower  nor  a  dnrhnr. 
And  the  fourth  Almalac  comes  when  they  put  him  in  the 
grave,  and  says,  Now,  son  of  Adam,  yesterday  thou  wert 
upon  the  faoe  of  tlie  earth,  blithe  and  joyous,  to-day  thou  art 
in  its  bowels ;  a  good  day  is  to  betide  thee,  if  thou  art  in  the 
grace  of  Allah,  and  an  ill  day  will  betide  thee  if  thou  art  in  tiie 
wrath  of  Allah.  And  the  fifth  Almalac  comes  when  he  is  in- 
terred, and  says.  Now,  aon  of  Adam,  to-day  thou  wilt  be  left 
alone,  and  though  we  were  to  remain  with  thee,  we  should 
profit  thee  nothing,  as  to  the  wealth  which  thou  hast  gathered 
together,  and  must  now  leave  to  another.  To-day  tliou  wilt 
he  rejoicing  in  paradise,  or  tormented  in  the  fire.  These  five 
Almalaques  come  by  the  command  of  Allah,  to  every  person 
in  the  peas  of  death.  Let  ua  pray  to  Allah,  that,  through  the 
mediation  and  merits  of  our  prophet  Mahommed,  he  may  place 
na  among  his  obedient  servants,  that  we  may  he  worthy  to  be 
safe  from  the  terror  of  the  grave,  and  of  these  five  Almala- 
qoes, through  his  holy  coonpassion  and  mercy.    Amen. 


Fertkiewae  that  maet  Jkely  n^JU,  &c. — 39,  p.  S299. 

The  ni^t,  Leileth-ol-eadr,  is  conaidered  as  being  particu- 
larly consecrated  to  ineffable  mysteries.  There  is  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  a  thousand  secret  and  invisible  prodigies  are  per- 
formed on  thia  night ;  that  all  the  inanimate  beings  then  pay 
their  adoration  to  Ood ;  that  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  Ime 
their  saltness,  and  become  fresh  at  these  mysterious  momi-nts ; 
that  such,  in  fine,  ia  ita  sanctity,  that  prayers  said  during  this 
night  are  equal  in  value  to  all  those  which  can  be  said  in  a 
thooaand  suecesaive  months.  It  has  not,  however,  pleased 
God,  aays  the  author  of  the  celebrated  theological  work  enti- 
tled Arfcaaa,  to  reveal  it  to  the  faithful :  no  prophet,  no  saint 
haa  been  able  to  discover  it ;  hence,  this  night,  so  august,  so 
mysterious,  so  favored  by  Heaven,  has  hitherto  remained  un- 
discovered. —  !>'  Oheeem. 

They  all  hold,  that  sometime  on  this  night,  the  firmament 
opens  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  the  glory  of  God  appears  vis- 
ible to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  so  happy  os  to  behold  it ; 
at  which  juncture,  whatever  is  asked  of  God  by  the  fortunate 
beholder  of  the  mysteries  of  that  critical  minute,  is  infallibly 
granted.  This  sets  many  credulous  and  superstitious  people 
upon  the  watch  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  begina  to  dawn. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  they  go  on  full  aa  wise  as  they  come  off; 
I  mean,  from  standing  sentinel  for  ao  many  hours.  Though 
many  stories  are  told  of  people  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  seeing  that  miraculous  opening  of  the  Heavens ;  of  all  which 
few  have  had  power  to  speak  their  mind,  till  it  was  too  late, 
so  great  was  their  ecstasy.  But  one  passage,  pleasant  enough, 
was  once  told  me  by  a  grave,  elderly  gentlewoman,  at  Con- 
stantina,  in  Barbery.  There  was,  not  many  years  before  my 
time,  said  she,  in  tliis  town,  a  Mulatta  wench,  belonging  to 
such  a  great  &mily,  (naming  one  of  the  best  in  the  town,)  who 
being  quite  out  of  love  with  her  woolly  locks,  and  imagining 
that  she  wanted  nothing  to  make  her  thought  a  pretty  girl,  hut 
a  good  heod  of  hair,  took  her  supper  in  her  hand  presently  after 
sunset,  and,  without  letting  any  body  into  her  secret,  stole 
away,  and  ahot  herself  up  in  the  uppermost  apartment  in  the 
house,  and  went  upon  the  watch.  She  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  direct  her  optica  towards  the  right  quarter,  the  patience  to 
look  so  long  and  ao  steadflistly,  till  she  plainly  beheld  the 
beama  of  celestial  glory  darting  through  the  amazing  chasm  in 
the  divided  firmament,  and  the  resolution  to  cry  out,  with  all 
her  might,  Ya  Babbi  Kuhbar  Raeeii  i.  e.  O  Lerd,  make  mq  head 
kig!  This  expression  is,  figuratively,  not  improper  to  pray 
for  a  good  head  of  hair.  But,  imhappily  for  the  poor  girl,  it 
seems  God  was  ploaaad  to  take  her  words  in  the  literal  sense ; 
for,  early  in  the  morning,  the  neighbors  were  disturbed  hy  the 
terrible  noise  and  bawling  she  made ;  and  they  were  forced  to 
hasten  to  her  assistance  with  tools  proper  to  break  down  the 
walls  about  her  ears,  in  order  to  get  her  head  in  at  the  window, 
it  being  grown  to  a  monstrous  magnitude,  bigger  in  circum- 
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furenco  thui  sevoral  buabeU ;  f  dooH  remember  exactly  how 
manj ;  nor  am  I  certaio  wLcther  *  lie  sorriTed  her  miBfortaae 
or  not.  -—  MorjftM.    M'oU  to  Rabadam, 

According  to  FrancMlio,  it  is  believed,  that  wbateTer  Mos- 
lem die  durioj;  the  month  of  Ramadan,  will  most  auaredlj 
enter  into  paradise,  because  the  gatee  of  Heaven  then  itand 
open,  by  command  of  God.  —  Tour  from  Bengal  to  Portia, 
p.  136. 

During  the  JUoMr^  the  ten  days  of  festive  ceremony  for  Bo- 
sein,  the  Persians  believe  that  the  gales  of  paradise  are 
thrown  open,  and  tl^at  all  the  Moslem  who  di«  find  immediate 
admittance.  ->  Pietro  ddU  FaUe, 


Jloitho  Oood  Jhtgd  that  oba»do%*d  kor,  ^.  —41,  p. 

The  Turks  also  acknowledge  gnardian  angels,  but  in  fitr 
greater  number  than  we  do ;  for  they  say,  that  God  hath  ap- 
pointed threescore  and  ten  angels,  though  they  be  invisible,  for 
the  guard  of  every  MutnUmanj  and  nothing  befislls  any  body 
but  what  they  attribute  to  them.  They  have  aU  their  several 
offices,  one  to  guard  one  member,  and  another  another ;  one  to 
serve  him  in  such  an  affair,  and  another  in  another.  There 
are,  among  all  these  angels,  two  who  are  the  dictators  over  the 
rest  i  they  sit  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  other  on  the  left ; 
these  they  call  JTernn  Kiatibf  that  is  to  say,  the  merciful 
scribes.  He  on  the  right  side  writes  down  the  good  actions 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  in  tuition,  and  the  other  on  the  left 
hand,  the  bad.  They  are  so  merciful  that  they  spare  him  if 
he  eomroit  a  sin  before  he  goes  to  sleep,  hoping  he*Il  repent ; 
and  if  he  does  not  repent,  they  mark  it  down ;  if  be  does  rs> 
pent,  tliey  write  down,  £«ti^  fourillah,  that  is  to  say,  God 
pardons.  They  wait  upon  him  in  all  places,  except  when  he 
does  his  needs,  where  they  let  him  go  alone,  staying  for  him 
at  the  door  till  he  come  out,  and  then  they  take  him  into  pos- 
session again  ;  wherefore,  when  the  Turks  goto  the  hooso-of- 
office,  they  put  the  left  foot  foremost,  to  the  end  the  angel 
who  registers  their  sins,  may  leave  them  first ;  and  when  they 
come  ont,  they  set  the  riglit  foot  before,  that  the  angel  who 
writes  down  their  good  works,  may  have  them  first  onder  his 
protection.  —  TkooauL 


THE  TENTH  BOOK. 


And  the  Ai^l  that  was  sent  onto  nra  said,  Think«st  thou 
to  comprehend  the  way  of  the  Moot  High  ?«~  Then  said  I, 
Yea,  my  Lord.  And  ha  anawored  no,  and  said,  I  am  sent  to 
shew  thee  three  ways,  and  to  set  forth  three  simiUtadeB  be- 
fore thee ;  whereof  if  thou  canst  declare  me  one,  I  will  shew 
thee  also  the  way  that  thou  desirast  to  see,  and  I  shall  shew 
thee  from  whence  the  wicked  heart  oometh.  And  I  said,  Tell 
on,  my  Lord.  Then  said  he  onto  me.  Go  thy  way,  weigh  me 
the  weight  of  the  fire,  or  measure  me  the  blast  of  the  wind, 
or  call  me  again  the  day  that  is  past. 

EsDMAS,  ii.  4. 


1. 

Ere  there  was  time  for  wonder  or  for  fear, 

The  way  was  past;  and  lo !  again, 

Amid  surrounding  snows. 

Within  the  cavern  of  the  Witch  thej  stand. 

2. 

Then  came  the  weakness  of  her  natural  age 

At  once  on  Maimuna ; 

The  burden  of  her  years 

Fell  on  her,  and  she  knew 

That  her  repentance  in  the  sight  of  God 

Had  now  found  favor,  and  her  hour  was  come. 

Her  death  was  like  the  righteous :  '*  Turn  my  face 


To  Mecca ! "  in  her  languid  eyes 

The  joy  of  certain  hope 

Lit  a  last  lustre,  and  in  death 

A  smile  was  on  her  cheek. 


3. 

No  faithihl  crowded  round  her  bier ; 

No  tongue  reported  her  good  deeds ; 

For  her  no  mourners  wail'd  and  wept; 

No  Iman  o'er  her  perfumed  corpse 

For  her  soul's  health  Intoned  the  prayer ; 

Nor  column,  raised  by  the  way-side, 

Implored  the  passing  tmveller 

To  m,y  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 

Thalaba  laid  her  in  the  snow, 

And  took  his  weapons  from  the  hearth; 

And  then  once  more  the  youth  began 

His  weazy  way  of  solitude. 

4. 

The  breath  of  the  East  is  in  his  face, 
And  it  drives  the  sleet  and  the  snow ; 
The  air  is  keen,  the  wind  is  keen ; 
His  limbs  are  aching  with  the  cold; 
His  eyes  are  aching  with  the  snow ; 
His  very  heart  is  cold, 
His  spirit  chill 'd  within  him.    He  looks  on 
If  aught  of  life  be  near ; 
But  all  is  sky,  and  the  white  wilderness. 
And  here  and  there  a  solitary  pine. 
Its  branches  broken  by  the  weight  of  snow. 
His  pains  abate ;  his  senses,  dull 
With  suffering,  cease  to  snJSer. 
Languidly,  languidly, 
Thalaba  drags  along ; 
A  heavy  weight  is  on  his  lids ; 
His  limbs  move  slow  fbr  heaviness, 
And  he  full  fain  would  sleep. 
Not  yet,  not  yet,  O  Thalaba ! 
Thy  hour  of  rest  is  oome ! 
Not  yet  may  the  Destroyer  sleep 
The  comfortable  sleep : 
His  journey  is  not  over  yet, 
His  course  not  yet  fulfiU'd !  — 
Run  thou  thy  race,  O  Thalaba  i 
The  prize  is  at  the  goal. 

5. 

It  was  a  cedar-tree 

Which  woke  him  from  that  deadly  drowsiness ; 

Its  broad,  round-spreading  branches,  when  they  fell 

The  snow,  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  heaven. 

And  standing  in  their  strength  erect, 

Defied  the  baffled  storm. 

He  knew  the  lesson  Nature  gave. 

And  he  shook  off  his  heaviness, 

And  hope  revived  within  him. 


6. 

Now  simk  the  evening  sun, 

A  broad  and  beamless  orb, 

Adown  the  glowing  sky ; 

Through  the  red  light  the  saow-flakeafell  like  five. 

Louder  grows  the  biting  wind, 

And  it  drifls  the  dust  of  the  snow. 
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The  snow  is  clotted  in  his  hair ; 

THALABA. 

The  breath  of  Thalaba 

Surely,  Lady, 

Is  iced  apon  his  lips. 

As  others  are,  I  am,  to  heat  and  cdd 

He  looks  around ;  the  darkness. 

Subject  like  all.    Tou  see  a  Traveller, 

The  dizzy  floating  of  the  feathery  sky, 

Bound  upon  hard  adventure,  who  requests 

Close  in  his  narrow  view. 

Only  to  rest  him  here  to-night,  —  to-morrow 

7. 

He  will  pursue  his  way. 

At  len^,  through  the  thick  atmosphere,  a  light 

LAILA. 

Not  distant  far  appears. 

Oh  —  not  to-morrow ! 

He,  doubting  other  wiles  of  sorcery, 

Not  like  a  dream  of  joy,  depart  so  soon ! 

With  mingled  joy  and  fear,  yet  quicken'd  step, 

And  whither  wouldst  thou  go  P  for  all  around 

Bend^  thitherward  his  way. 

Is  everlasting  winter,  ice  and  snow. 

8. 

Deserts  unpassable  oT  endless  firost. 

It  was  a  little,  lowly  dwelling-place 

THALABA. 

Amid  a  garden  whose  delightful  air 

He  who  has  led  me  here,  will  still  sustain  me 

Was  mild  and  fragrant  as  the  evening  wind 

Through  cold  and  hunger. 

Passing  in  summer  o'er  the  coffee-groves 

Of  Yemen  and  its  blessed  bowers  of  balm. 

12. 

A  fount  of  Fire,  that  in  the  centre  play'd. 

» Hunger?"  Laila cried: 

RoU*d  all  around  its  wondrous  rivulets. 

She  clapp'd  her  lily  hands. 

And  led  the  garden  with  the  heat  of  life. 

And  whether  from  above,  or  from  below, 

Every  where  magic  *  the  Arabian's  heart 

It  came,  sight  could  not  see, 

Yeam'd  after  human  intercourse. 

So  suddenly  the  floor  was  spread  with  food. 

A  light !  — the  door  unclosed !  — 

All  silent — he  goes  in. 

13. 

LAILA. 

9. 

Why  dost  thou  watch  with  hesitating  eyes 

There  lay  a  Damsel,  sleeping  on  a  couch : 

The  banquet  ?  'tis  for  thee !    I  bade  it  come. 

His  step  awoke  her,  and  she  gazed  at  him 

With  pleased  and  wondermg  look, 

THALABA. 

Fearlessly,  like  a  happy  child. 

Whence  came  it? 

Too  innocent  to  fear. 

With  words  of  courtesy 

LAILA. 

The  young  intruder  spake. 

Matters  it  f^om  whence  it  came  ? 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  joy 

My  Father  sent  it:  when  I  call,  he  hears. 

Kindled  her  bright  black  eyes; 

Nay,— thou  host  fabled  with  me !  and  art  like 

She  rose  and  took  his  hand; 

The  forms  that  wait  upon  my  solitude, 

But  at  the  touch  the  joy  forsook  her  cheek : 

Human  to  eye  alone ;  — thy  hunger  would  not 

•«  Oh!  it  is  cold '"she  cried; 

Question  so  idly  else. 

•*i  thought  I  should   have  felt   it  warm,  like 

mine; 

THALABA. 

But  thou  art  like  the  rest! " 

I  will  not  eat ! 

It  came  by  magic !  fool,  to  think  that  aught 

10. 

But  fraud  and  danger  could  await  me  here. 

Thalaba  stood  mute  awhile, 

Let  loose  my  cloak !  — 

And  wondering  at  her  words : 

»CoU?  Lady!"  then  he  said;  •'ihave  travellM 

LAILA. 

long 

Begone  then,  insolent ! 

In  this  cold  wilderness. 

Why  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  upon  me  thus? 

TiU  life  is  weU-nigh  spent ! " 

Ay !  eye  the  features  well  that  threaten  thee 

With  fraud  and  danger !  in  the  wilderness 

11. 

They  shall  avenge  me,— in  the  hour  of  want, 

LAXLA. 

Rise  on  thy  view,  and  make  thee  feel 

Art  thou  a  Man,  then? 

How  innocent  I  am : 

And  this  remember'd  cowardice  and  insult, 

TVALABA. 

• 

WUh  a  more  painftil  shame,  will  bum  thy  cheek. 

Nay  — Ididnotlliiflk 

Than  now  heats  mine  in  anger ! 

SotTOw  and  toil  could  so  have  alter*d  me, 

As  to  seem  otherwise. 

THALABA. 

Mark  me,  Lady ! 

LAIUL. 

Many  and  restless  are  my  enemies : 

And  thou  canst  be  warm 

My  daily  paths  have  been  beset  with  snares 

Bometimes?  life-waim as  I  am  ? 
39 

Till  I  have  learnt  suspicion,  bitter  suffbrings 
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Teaching  the  needfal  vice.  If  I  have  wiong'd  /on, — 

For  yoora  ihonld  be  the  fiice  of  innocence, — 

I  pray  yon  pardon  me !    In  the  name  of  Grod 

And  of  hia  Prophet,  I  partake  your  food. 

L4ILA. 

Lo,  now !  thoa  wert  afiraid  of  ioroery, 
And  yet  haat  aaid  a  charm ! 

THALABA. 

A  charm? 

LAILA. 

And  wherefore  ? — 

la  it  not  delicate  food  ?  —  What  mean  thy  worda  ? 

1  have  heard  many  apellfl|  and  many  namea. 

That  rule  the  Grenii  and  the  Elementa, 

Bat  never  theae. 

THALABA. 

How !  never  heard  the  namea 
Of  God  and  of  the  Prophet? 

LAILA. 

Never — nay,  now  ! 

Again  that  troubled  eye  ?  —  thou  art  a  atiange  man, 

And  wondrous  fearful — but  I  must  not  twice 

Be  charged  with  fraud !  If  thou  suapecteat  still. 

Depart  and  leave  me ! 

THALABA. 

And  you  do  not  know 
The  God  that  made  you  ? 

LAILA. 

Made  me,  man  \  —  my  Father 

Made  me.    He  made  this  dwelling,  and  the  grove. 

And  y.onder  fountain-fire ;  and  every  mom 

He  visits  me,  and  takes  the  snow,  and  moulds 

Women  and  men,  like  thee ;  and  breathes  into  them 

Motion,  and  life,  and  sense,  —  but  to  the  touch 

They  are  chilling  cold ;  and  ever  when  night  closes 

They  melt  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 

Alone  and  sad.    Oh,  then  how  I  rejoice 

When  it  is  day,  and  my  dear  Father  comes, 

And  cheers  me  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks ! 

My  dear,  dear  Father !  —  Were  it  not  for  him, 

I  am  so  weary  of  this  loneliness. 

That  I  should  wish  I  also  were  of  snow, 

That  I  might  melt  away,  and  cease  to  be. 

THALABA. 

And  have  you  always  had  your  dwelling  here 
Amid  this  solitude  of  snow  ? 

LAILA. 

I  think  so. 

I  can  remember,  with  unsteady  feet 

Tottering  from  room  to  room,  and  finding  pleasure 

In  flowers,  and  toys,  and  sweetmeata,  things  which 

long 
Htre  left  their  power  to  please ;  which,  when  I 

see  them, 

Raise  only  now  a  melancholy  wish, 

I  were  the  little  Uifler  once  again. 

Who  «oiild  be  pleased  so  lightly ! 


THALABA. 

Then  you  know  not 
Tour  Faiher*a  art? 

LAILA. 

No.    I  besought  him  once 

To  give  me  power  like  his,  that  where  he  went 

I  might  go  with  him ;  but  he  shook  his  head, 

And  said,  it  was  a  power  too  dearly  bought, 

And  kiss'd  me  with  the  tenderness  of  teari. 

THALABA. 

And  wherefore  hath  he  hidden  you  thus  far 
From  all  the  ways  of  human-kind  ? 

LAILA. 

Twasfear, 
Fatherly  fear  and  love.    He  read  the  itais, 
And  saw  a  danger  in  my  destiny, 
And  therefore  placed  me  here  amid  the  snowB, 

And  laid  a  spell  that  never  human  eye, 

If  foot  of  man  by  chance  should  reach  the  depth 

Of  this  wide  waste,  shall  see  one  trace  of  grove, 

Garden  or  dwelling-place,  or  yonder  fiie 

That  thaws  and  mitigates  the  firoien  skj. 

And,  more  than  this,  even  if  the  Enemy 

Should  come,  I  have  a  Guardian  here. 

THALABA. 

A  Guardian  ? 

LAILA. 

*Twas  well  that  when  my  sight  unclosed  upon  thee, 
There  was  no  dark  suspicion  in  thy  face, 

Else  I  had  called  his  succor !   Wilt  thou  see  him  ? 
But,  if  a  woman  can  have  terrified  thee. 
How  wilt  thou  bear  his  nnrelaxing  brow, 
And  lifled  lightnings  ? 

THALABA. 

Lead  me  to  him.  Lady ! 

14. 

She  took  him  by  the  hand. 

And  through  the  porch  they  past 

Over  the  garden  and  the  grove 

The  fountain-streams  of  fire 
Pour*d  a  broad  light,  like  noon ; 
A  broad,  unnatural  light. 
Which  made  the  rose's  bluah  of  beauty  pale, 
And  dimm*d  the  rich  geranium's  scarlet  blaxe. 
The  various  verdure  of  the  grove 
Wore  here  one  undistinguishable  gray. 
Checkered  with  blacker  shade. 
Suddenly  Laila  stopp*d. 
^  I  do  not  think  thou  art  the  enemy,'* 
She  said,  «*  but  He  will  know ! 
If  thou  hast  meditated  wrong, 
Stranger,  depart  in  time  — 
I  would  not  lead  thee  to  thy  death." 

15. 

She  tum'd  her  gentle  eyes 

Toward  him  then  with  anxious  tenderness. 

"  So  let  him  pierce  my  breast,"  cried  Thalaba, 

*>  If  it  hide  thought  to  harm  you !  ** 
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LAILA. 

'Tis  a  figure 

Almost  1  fear  to  look  at !  —  yet  come  on. 

*TwiIl  ease  me  of  a  heaYiness  that  leems 

Tonnk  my  heart ;  and  thou  mayst  dwell  here  then 

In  safety  ',  for  thou  shalt  not  go  to-morrow, 

Nor  on  the  afler,  nor  the  after  day, 

Nor  ever  \    It  was  only  solitude 

Which  made  my  misery  here ; 

And  now.  that  I  can  see  a  human  face, 

And  hear  a  human  voice  — 

Oh  no !  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  ! 

THALABA. 

Alas,  I  must  not  rest ! 

The  star  that  ruled  at  my  nativity 

Shone  with  a  strange  and  blasting  influence. 

O  gentle  Lady  !  I  should  draw  upon  you 

A  killing  curse ! 

LAILA. 

But  I  will  ask  my  Father 

To  save  you  from  all  danger ;  and  you  know  not 

The  wonders  he  can  work ;  and  when  I  ask, 

It  IS  not  in  his  power  to  say  me  nay. 

Perhaps  thou  knowest  the  happiness  it  is 

To  have  a  tender  Father? 

THALABA. 

He  was  one, 

Whom,  like  a  loathsome  leper,  I  have  tainted 

With  my  contagious  destiny.    One  evening 

He  kt8s*d  me,  as  he  wont,  and  laid  his  hands 

Upon  my  head,  and  blest  me  ere  I  slept 

His  dying  groan  awoke  me,  for  the  Murderer 

Had  stolen  upon  our  sleep !  —  For  me  was  meant 

The  midnight  blow  of  death ;  my  Father  died ; 

The  brother  playmates  of  my  infancy. 

The  baby  at  the  breast,  they  periahM  all,— 

All  in  that  dreadful  hour ! — but  I  was  saved 

To  remember,  and  revenge. 

16. 

She  answer*d  not ;  for  now, 

Emerging  ftom  the  o'er-arch'd  avenue, 

The  finger  of  her  upraised  hand 

HarkM  where  the  Guardian  of  the  garden  stood. 

It  was  a  brazen  Image,  every  limb. 

And  swelling  vein,  and  muscle  true  to  life ; 

The  left  knee  bending  on, 

The  other  straight,  firm  planted,  and  his  hand 

Lifted  on  high  to  hurl 

The  lightning  that  it  grasp'd. 

17. 

When  Thalaba  approach'd, 

The  eoehanted  Image  knew  Hodeirah's  son, 

And  horrd  the  lightning  at  the  dreaded  foe. 

But  from  Mohareb's  hand 

Had  Thalaba  received  Abdaldar's  Ring. 

Blindly  the  wicked  work 

The  righteous  will  of  Heaven. 

F^  la  his  laee  the  lightning-bolt  was  driven ; 

The  scattered  fixe  recoil'd ; 

Like  the  flowing  of  a  summer  gale  he  felt 


Its  ineffectual  force ; 
His  countenance  was  not  changed, 
Nor  a  hair  of  his  head  was  singed. 

18. 

He  started,  and  his  glance 

Turned  angrily  upon  the  Maid. 

The  sight  disarm'd  suspicion ;  —  breathless,  pale. 

Against  a  tree  she  stood ; 

Her  wan  lips  quivering,  and  her  eyes 

Upraised,  in  silent,  supplicating  fear. 

19. 

Anon  she  started  with  a  scream  of  joy. 

Seeing  her  Father  there. 

And  ran  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

^  Save  me  ! "  she  cried,  *'  the  Enemy  is  come ! 

Save  me !  save  me  1  Okba ! " 

ao. 

<•  Okba ! "  repeats  the  youth ; 

For  never  since  that  hour. 

When  in  the  tent  the  Spirit  told  his  name. 

Had  Thalaba  let  slip 

The  memory  of  his  Father's  murderer ; 

''  Okba ! "  —  and  in  his  hand. 

He  grasp'd  an  arrow-shaft, 

And  he  rush'd  on  to  strike  him. 

21. 

^  Son  of  Hodeirah  ! "  the  Old  Man  replied, 

"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come ;  ** 

And  putting  forth  his  hand. 

Gently  he  repelVd  the  Youth. 

"  My  hour  is  not  yet  come  ! 

But  thou  mayst  shed  this  innocent  Maiden's  blood, 

That  vengeance  Crod  allows  thee !  " 

Around  her  Father's  neck 

Still  Laila's  bands  were  clasp'd , 

Her  face  was  turn'd  to  Thalaba  \ 

A  broad  light  floated  o'er  its  marble  paleness, 

As  the  wind  waves  the  fountain  fire. 

Her  large,  dilated  eye,  in  horror  raised, 

Watch'd  every  look  and  movement  of  the  Youth : 

^  Not  upon  her,"  said  he, 

^*  Not  upon  her,  Hodeirah's  blood  cries  out 

For  vengeance !  "  and  again  his  lifted  arm 

Threaten'd  the  Sorcerer ; 

Again  withheld,  it  felt 

A  barrier  that  no  human  strength  could  burst. 

23. 

^  Thou  dost  not  aim  the  blow  more  eagerly," 

Okba  replied,  **  than  I  would  rush  to  meet  it ! 

But  that  were  poor  revenge. 

O  ThaUiba,  thy  God 

Wreaks  on  the  innocent  head 

His  vengeance ;  —  I  must  sufier  in  my  child ! 

Why  dost  thou  pause  to  strike  thy  victim  ?    Allah 

Permits,  —  commands  the  deed." 

24. 

"  Liar ! "  quoth  Thalaba. 
And  Laila'  •  wondering  eye 
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Look'd  up,  all  anguish,  to  her  father's  face. 

"By  Allah  and  the  Prophet,"  be  replied, 

**  I  speak  the  words  of  truth. 

Misery !  misery ! 

That  I  must  beg  mine  enemy  to  speed 

The  inevitable  vengeance  now  so  near ! 

I  read  it  in  her  horoscope  ; 

Her  birth-star  warn'd  me  of  Hodeirah's  race. 

I  laid  a  spell,  and  call'd  a  Spirit  up ; 

He  answered,  one  must  die, 

LailaorThalaba  — 

Accursed  Spirit !  even  in  truth 

Giving  a  lying  hope ! 

Last,  I  ascended  the  seventh  Heaven, 

And  on  the  Everlasting  Table  there. 

In  characters  of  light, 

I  read  her  written  doom. 

The  years  that  it  has  gnawn  me !  and  the  load 

Of  sin  that  it  has  laid  upon  my  soul ! 

Curse  on  this  hand,  that,  in  the  only  hour 

The  favoring  Stars  allow'd, 

Reek'd  with  other  blood  than  thine. 

Still  dost  thou  stand  and  gaze  incredoloos  ? 

Toung  man,  be  merciful,  and  keep  her  not 

Longer  in  agony." 

25. 

Thalaba's  unbelieving  frown 

Scowl'd  on  the  Sorcerer, 

When  in  the  air  the  rush  of  wings  was  heard, 

And  Azrael  stood  before  them. 

In  equal  terror,  at  the  sight, 

The  Enchanter,  the  Destroyer  stood, 

And  Laila,  the  victim  Maid. 

26. 

*«  Son  of  Hodeirah ! "  said  the  Angel  of  Death, 

^*Tfae  accursed  fables  not. 

When  from  the  Eternal  Hand  I  took 

The  yearly  Scroll  of  Fate, 

Her  name  was  written  there ;  *- 

Her  leaf  hath  wither'd  on  the  Tree  cf  USe, 

This  is  the  hour,  and  from  thy  hands 
Commission'd  to  receive  the  Maid  I  come.' 


II 


27. 

*<  Hear  me,  O  Angel !  '*  Thalaba  replied ; 

**  To  avenge  my  father's  death. 

To  work  the  will  of  Heaven, 

To  root  from  earth  the  accursed  sorcerer  race, 

I  have  daied  danger  undismay'd ; 

I  have  lost  all  my  soul  held  dear ; 

I  am  cut  off  from  all  the  ties  of  life. 

Unmurmuring.    For  whate'er  awaits  me  still. 

Pursuing  to  the  end  the  enterprise. 

Peril  or  pain,  I  bear  a  ready  heart. 

But  strike  this  Maid  !  this  innocent !  — 

Angel,  I  dare  not  do  it." 


29. 

•«8obeit!"  said  the  Tooth : 

^  He  who  can  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 

Will  judge  with  righteousness ! 

This  is  no  doubtful  path ; 

The  voice  of  God  within  me  cannot  lie. — 

I  will  not  harm  the  innocent." 

30. 

He  said,  and  from  above, 

As  though  it  were  the  Voice  of  Night, 

The  startling  answer  came. 

**  Son  of  Hodeirah,  think  again ! 

One  must  depart  from  hence, 

Laila,  or  Thalaba; 

She  dies  for  thee,  or  thou  for  her ; 

It  must  be  life  for  life  ! 
Son  of  Hodeirah,  weigh  it  well, 
While  yet  the  choice  is  thine  ! " 

31. 

He  hesitated  not, 

But,  looking  upward,  spread  liis  hands  to  Heaven. 

^  Oneiia,  in  thy  bower  of  Paradise, 

Receive  me,  still  unstain'd ! " 

32. 

«•  What ! "  ezclaun'd  Okba,  "  darest  thou  disobey. 

Abandoning  all  claim 

To  Allah's  longer  aid  ? " 

33. 

The  eager  exultation  of  his  speech 

Earthward  recaU'd  the  thoughts  of  Thalaba. 

*'And  dost  thou  triumph.  Murderer?  dost  thou 

deem. 

Because  I  perish,  that  the  unsleeping  lids 

Of  Justice  shall  be  elosed  upon  thy  crime  ? 

Poor,  miserable  man !  that  thou  canst  Im 

With  such  beast-blindness  in  the  present  joy. 

When  o'er  thy  head  the  sword  of  God 

Hangs  for  the  certain  stroke ! 


II 


<*Kamember,"  answer'd  Acrael,  <*all  thou  say'st 

Is  written  down  for  Judgment !  every  woi^ 
In  tba  balance  of  thy  trial  must  be  weigh'd ! " 


34. 

*•  Servant  of  AUah,  thou  hast  disobey *d : 

God  hath  abandon'd  thee ; 

This  hour  is  mine  ! "  cried  Okba, 

And  shook  his  daughter  off. 
And  drew  the  dagger  from  his  vest, 
And  aim'd  the  deadly  blow. 

35. 

All  was  accomplish'd.    Laila  rush'd  between 

To  save  the  savior  Youth. 

She  met  the  blow,  and  sunk  into  his  arms ; 

And  Azrael,  from  the  hands  of  Thalaba, 

Received  her  parting  soul. 
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tbtn  Uoffqoat,  from  whence  it  is  aecotnpaniod  by  the  greateit 
pan  of  the  euQgrefatiott  to  the  gnve.  Their  proeenioQi,  at 
tliefe  timet,  are  not  ao  ilow  and  solemn  aa  in  meet  parte  of 
Chmtendaai  j  for  the  whole  company  make  what  haste  they 
ran,  siofing,  aa  they  go  bJooj;,  aome  aelect  veraea  of  their 
Korao.  That  aheolute  aabmiaaion  which  they  pay  to  the  will 
of  Oud,  allow*  them  not  to  uae  any  eonaolatory  worda  upon 
theae  oeeaaiona  ;  no  loae  or  miafortune  ia  to  be  hereupon  re- 
gretted or  eoiujdatned  of:  inateed  lilcewtae  of  aach  expreaaiona 
of  torrow  and  coadoleoee,  aa  may  regard  the  deeeaaed,  the 
eoroplimeota  torn  upon  the  peraoo  who  ia  the  neareat  con- 
cerned, a  bleanlog  (any  liia  frienda)  be  upon  your  head. — 
5te«. 

AQ  Hahometana  inter  the  dead  at  the  hoor  aet  apart  for 
prayer }  the  defunct  b  not  kept  in  the  house,  except  be  ex- 
pirva  afler  suoaet ;  but  the  body  ia  tranapoi ted  to  the  Moaque, 
whither  it  is  earried  by  those  who  are  going  to  prayer ;  each, 
fton  a  epirit  of  deTotion,  ia  deairoua  to  carry  in  hia  torn. 
Women  regularly  go  on  Friday  to  weep  over,  and  pray  at  the 
aepukhrea  of  the  dead,  whose  memory  they  hold  dear.  — 

Tliie  coatom  of  eiowdhif  about  a  funeral  contributea  to 
spread  the  pla^e  In  Turkey.  It  ia  not  many  yeara  aince,  in 
aome  paita  of  Worceaterahire,  the  mourners  were  accuatomed 
to  kneel  witli  their  heada  upon  the  coffin  doring  the  burial 
acrviee. 

The  fiilteat  aeeoont  of  a  Mohammedan  funeral  ia  in  the 
Lain*  tmr  U  Oriu,  of  M.  Gnya.  Chance  made  him  the 
spectator  of  a  ceremony  which  the  Hoelem  will  not  suffer  an 
tnSdel  to  profltoc  by  bfa  presence. 

**  About  ten  in  tlie  morning  I  aaw  the  grave-difger  at  work ; 
the  alaTes  and  tlie  women  of  the  family  were  seated  in  the 
bortaHfoand,  many  other  women  arrived,  and  then  they  all 
began  to  lament.  After  this  prelude,  they,  one  after  the 
other,  embraced  one  of  the  little  pillara  which  are  placed  upon 
the  giavea,  eryfng  eat ,  OgUmm,  •gUmm^  aana  MwiMfiur gueUif 
My  eon,  ay  aoo,  a  gueat  n  coming  to  aee  thee.  At  theae 
eroida  their  tears  nod  aobe  began  anew ;  but  the  atorm  did 
not  eontiaoe  kw( ;  they  all  aeated  themaelves,  and  entered  Into 
coovertation. 

At  noon  I  beard  a  confused  noise,  and  cries  of  lamen- 
taliM;  tt  eras  the  funeral  which  arrived.  A  Turk  pre- 
ceded it,  hearing  upon  hia  head  a  amall  chest ;  four  other 
Tntka  eairied  the  bier  upon  their  altouldera ;  then  came  the 
Ibther,  the  relations,  and  the  ftienda  of  the  dead,  in  great 
■umber*.  Their  erfos  eenaed  at  the  entrance  of  the  burial- 
ffoonia  but  thea  tli^  qoanelled — and  for  thia :  The  man  who 
here  ties  cheat  opened  it ;  it  waa  filled  with  copiea  of  the 
Koran ;  a  crowd  of  Turka,  younf  and  old,  threw  themaelves 
upon  the  hooka,  and  aenmbled  for  them.  Those  who  auc- 
eee^d  ranged  tbentfelves  around  the  Iman,  and  all  at  once 
befaa  to  recite  tlie  Koran,  alrooat  aa  boya  any  their  leason. 
SAfh  of  the  readere  received  ten  parata,  about  fifteen  aola, 
wrapt  In  piper*  It  waa  then  for  these  fifteen  pence,  that 
these  pieot  aaaiatanta  had  qimrrcUed,  and  in  our  own  country 
yen  might  have  seen  them  figbt  for  leas. 

The  bier  waa  placed  by  the  grave,  in  which  the  grave-dig- 
ger waa  sCiU  working,  and  perfiimea  were  burnt  by  it.  After 
the  readhif  of  the  Koran,  the  Irnnn  chanted  aome  Arabic 
pmyera,  and  h»  ftill  chant  would,  nn  doubt,  have  appeared  to 
y«a,  aa  It  did  to  mf ,  very  ridieulona.  All  the  Turka  were 
etaodtef ;  tbey  beM  their  hands  open  over  the  grave,  and 
an»«crMl  ^Incn  to  all  tlie  prayers  which  the  Iman  addressed 
to  G0i  fir  die  deceased. 

Tte  pray  eta  ftnishei,  a  la^e  chest  was  brought,  about  six 
ftei  leog,  end  three  breed ;  its  hoards  were  very  thick.  The 
eeOa  ie  oaually  made  of  eyprees }  thus,  literally,  ia  verified 
the  pimse  of  Horaoe,  that  the  eypreaa  is  our  last  poaseesion : 


Abfiie  AenMi,  fiiea  eslut,  erfrenm, 

T%,pfw 

ter  otvuMM  cupreanu. 

CTUain 

lecsi  demmiMi  ttftutitr* 

The  eenwteriea  of  the  Turks  are  usually  planted  with  these 
trees,  t*  ^afhith  they  have  a  religiofis  attachment.  The  chest, 
which  wn*  to  teose  pleeea,  having  been  placed  in  the  grave, 
Ifce  ceAn  tme  Ud  in  it,  and  afaave,  planka,  with  other  piecea 
«f  weed.  Then  all  the  Turlia,  taking  apades,  east  earth  upon 
the  frave  te  cover  it.  This  it  a  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
mU*h  »ll  the  bymodete  nsalated  in  thetr  turn. 


Before  the  corpse  is  buried,  it  is  carried  to  the  Mosque. 
Then,  after  bavin;  recited  the  Fatka  (a  prayer  very  similar  to 
our  Lonl*s  prayer,  which  is  repeated  by  all  present)  the  Iman 
asks  the  congregation  what  they  have  to  testify  concerning  the 
life  and  morala  of  the  deceased  ?  Each  then,  in  his  turn,  ro- 
lataa  thoae  good  actiona  with  which  lie  waa  acquainted.  The 
body  ia  then  waalied,  and  wrapped  up  like  a  mummy,  ao 
that  it  cannot  be  teen.  Druga  and  apicea  are  placed  in  the 
bier  with  it,  and  it  ia  carried  to  interment.  Before  it  ia 
lowered  into  the  grave,  the  Iman  commanda  ailence,  aaying, 
**  Ceaae  your  lamontationa  for  a  moment,  and  let  mo  instruct 
thia  Moalem  how  to  act,  when  he  arrives  in  the  other  world." 
Then,  in  the  ear  of  the  corpse,  he  directs  him  how  to  answer 
the  Evil  Spirit,  who  will  not  fiiil  to  question  him,  respecting 
his  religion,  ice.  This  lesson  finished,  he  repeats  the  Fatkaf 
with  all  the  assistants,  and  the  body  is  let  down  into  the  grave. 
After  tbey  have  thrown  earth  three  times  upon  the  grave,  as 
the  Romans  used,  they  retire.  The  Iman  only  remains  ;  he 
approaches  the  grave,  stoops  down,  inclines  his  ear,  and  listens 
to  hear  if  the  dead  man  disputes  when  the  Angel  of  Death 
comes  to  take  him :  then  he  bids  him  farewell ;  and  in  order 
to  be  well  paid,  never  fails  to  report  to  the  family  the  best 
news  of  the  deceased. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  interment  is  concluded,  the 
Imaum,  seated  with  his  legs  bent  under  his  thighs,  repeats  a 
short  prayer  j  he  then  oails  the  deceased  three  timea  by  hia 
name,  mentioning  alao  that  of  hia  mother,  but  without  the 
araalleat  alluaion  to  that  of  his  father.  What  will  be  con- 
sidered as  infinitely  more  extraordinary  is,  that  should  the 
Imaum  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  it  is  usual  for 
him  to  substitute  that  of  Mary,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  pro- 
vided the  deceased  be  a  male,  and  that  of  Eve,  in  case  the 
deceased  be  a  female,  in  honor  of  the  common  mother  of 
mankind.  This  custom  is  so  invariable,  that  even  at  the  in- 
terment of  the  Sultans,  it  is  not  neglected  ;  the  Imaum  call- 
ing out.  Oh  Mustapha!  Bon  of  Mary!  or.  Oh  Fatimoh! 
Daughter  of  Eve ! 

Immediately  afterwards,  he  repeats  a  prayer,  called  Telkem, 
which  consists  of  the  following  words ; — *'  Remember  the  mo- 
ment of  thy  leaving  the  world,  in  making  this  profession  of 
faith.  Certainly  there  is  no  God  but  Gud.  He  is  one,  and 
there  is  no  association  in  Rim.  Certainly  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God.  Certainly  Paradise  is  real.  Certainly  the 
resurrection  is  real ;  it  is  indisputable.  Certainly  God  will 
bring  to  lifb  the  dead,  and  make  them  leave  their  graves. 
Certainly  thou  host  acknowledged  God  for  thy  God  .  Islomism 
for  thy  religion  ;  Mohammed  for  thy  prophet ;  the  Koran  for 
thy  priest ;  the  sanctuary  of  Mecca  for  thy  Klbla ;  and  the 
faithful  for  thy  brethren.  God  is  my  God  ;  there  is  no  other 
God  but  he.  Ho  is  the  master  of  the  eugust  and  sacred 
throne  of  Heaven.  Oh  Mustaphah !  (or  any  other  name,) 
say  that  God  is  thy  God,  (which  the  Imuum  repents  thrice.) 
Say  there  is  no  other  God  but  God,  (also  repeated  thrice.) 
Say  that  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God ;  that  thy  religion 
is  Islam,  and  that  thy  prophet  is  Mohammed,  upon  whom  be 
the  blessing  of  salvation,  and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord.  O  God, 
do  not  abandon  us."  After  this  ejaculation,  the  ceremony  is 
concluded  by  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  and  the  party  returns 
home. 

As  soon  as  the  grave  was  filled  up,  each  ftiend  planted  a 
sprig  of  cypress  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  deceased,  and  then  look  his  leave.  This  was  to  ascertain 
by  their  growth  whether  the  deceased  would  enjoy  the 
happiness  promised  by  Mohammed  to  all  true  believers,  or 
whether  he  wonid  forever  be  denied  the  bliss  of  the  Ilooris 
The  former  would  occur  should  the  sprigs  on  the  right  hand 
take  root,  and  the  latter  would  be  ascertained  if  the  left  only 
should  flourish.  If  both  succeeded,  he  would  be  gieatly 
fiivored  in  the  next  world ;  or  if  both  failed,  he  would  bA 
tormented  by  black  angels,  until,  through  the  mediution  of 
the  prophet,  he  should  be  rescued  from  their  persecutions. 

The  graves  ore  not  dug  deep,  but  separated  from  each  other 
carefully,  that  two  bodies  may  not  be  placed  together.  The 
earth  is  raised,  to  prevent  an  unhallowed  foot  from  trending 
upon  it ',  and,  instead  of  a  plain,  flat  stone  being  placed  over 
it,  one  which  is  perforated  in  the  centre  is  most  commonly 
used,  to  allow  of  cypress-trees,  or  odoriferous  herbs,  being 
planted  immediately  over  the  corpse.  Occasionally  a  square 
stone,  hollowed  out,  and  without  a  cover,  is  preferred ;  which 
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being  filled  with  mould,  the  trees  or  herbs  are  cultivated  in  it." 
—  GriffiUu. 


JVtn*  ecbumi  rmited  ^y  tke  waf-mdt,  ice.  —  3,  p.  304. 

The  Turks  bury  not  at  all  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but 
the  great  Turkish  Emperors  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
children  about  them,  and  some  few  other  of  their  great  Bas- 
saes,  and  those  only  in  chapels  by  themselves,  built  for  that 
purpose.  All  tlie  rest  of  the  Turks  are  buried  in  the  fields; 
some  of  the  better  sort,  in  tombs  of  marble ;  but  tlie  rest, 
with  tomb-stones  laid  upon  them,  or  with  two  great  stones, 
one  set  up  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  of  every 
grave ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  of  white  marble, 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Marmora. 

They  will  not  bury  any  man  where  another  hath  been 
buried,  accounting  it  impiety  to  dig  up  another  man*s  bones; 
by  reason  whereof,  they  cover  all  the  best  ground  about  the 
city  witli  such  great  white  stones ;  which,  for  the  infinite 
number  of  them,  are  thought  sufficient  to  make  another  wall 
about  the  city.  —  KnoUes. 

The  Turks  bury  by  the  way-side,  believing  that  the  paa- 
sengeis  will  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  —  Taovwr, 


JSGs  eye*  ore  adUa^  wUk  Vu  tmtm.  —  4,  p.  304. 

All  that  day  we  travelled  over  plains  all  covered  with  snow, 
as  the  day  before  ;  and  indeed  it  is  not  only  troubles<HDe,  but 
very  dangerous,  to  travel  through  these  deep  snows.  The 
mischief  is,  that  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  lie  all  day  long 
upon  it,  molest  the  eyes  and  face  with  such  a  scorching  heat, 
as  very  much  weakens  the  sight,  whatever  remedy  a  man  can 
apply,  by  wearing,  as  the  people  of  the  country  do,  a  thin 
handkerchief  of  green  or  black  silk,  which  no  way  abates  the 
annoyance.  —  Chardin, 

When  they  have  to  travel  many  days  through  a  country 
covered  with  snow,  travellers,  to  preserve  their  sight,  cover 
the  face  with  a  silk  kerchief,  made  on  purpose,  like  a  sort  of 
black  crape.  Others  have  large  furred  bonnets,  bordered  with 
goat-skin,  and  the  long  goat-hair,  hanging  over  the  face,  is  as 
serviceable  as  the  crape.  —  Tavtrtdtr. 

An  Abyssinian  historian  says,  that  the  village  called  Zinze- 
nam,  mia  upm  rota,  has  its  name  from  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance that  once  happened  in  these  parts  ;  for  a  shower  of 
rain  fell,  which  was  not  properly  of  the  nature  of  rain,  as  it  did 
not  run  upon  the  ground,  but  remained  very  light,  having 
scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  of  a  beautiful  white  color,  like 
flour  ;  it  fell  in  showers,  and  occasioned  a  darkness  in  the  air 
more  than  rain,  and  liker  to  mist.  It  covered  the  face  of  the 
whole  country  for  several  days,  retaining  its  whiteness  the 
whole  time,  then  went  away  like  dew,  without  leaving  any 
smell,  or  unwholesome  effect  behind  it.  —  Bruu. 

The  Dutch  were  formerly  expelled  from  an  East  Indian 
settlement,  because  their  consul,  in  narrating  to  the  Prince  of 
the  country  the  wonders  of  Europe,  chancrd  to  say,  that  in 
his  own  country,  water  became  a  solid  body  once  a-year,  for 
some  time;  when  men,  or  even  horses,  might  pass  over  it 
without  sinking.  The  Prince,  in  a  rage,  said,  that  he  had 
hitherto  listened  to  his  tales  with  patience,  but  this  was  so 
palpable  a  lie,  that  he  would  never  more  be  connected  with 
Europeans,  who  only  could  assert  such  monstrous  falsehoods. 


Hm  hrt>oij  rmMd-nfTMdmg  frrawdkes,  wJkea  tMtjffBU,  &o.  5,  p.  304. 

A  strange  account  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  is  given  by  De 
la  Roque.     Voyage  de  Sgrit  et  du  Mont  Uban.     1773. 

"  This  little  forest  is  composed  of  twenty  cedars,  of  a  pro- 
digious size  ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  the  finest  planes,  sycamores, 
and  other  large  trees  which  we  had  seen,  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  them.  Besides  these  principal  cedars,  there  were 
a  great  number  of  lesser  ones,  and  some  very  small,  mingled 
with  the  large  trees,  or  in  little  clumps  near  them.  They 
differed  not  in  their  foliage,  which  resembles  the  juniper,  and 
is  green  throughout  the  year ;  but  the  great  cedars  spread  at 
their  summit,  and  (brm  a  perfect  round,  whereas  the  small 
ones  rise  in  a  pyramidal  form  like  the  cypress.  Both  diffuse 
the  same  pleasant  odor;  the  large  ones  only  yield  fruit,  a 


large  cone,  in  shape  almost  like  that  of  the  pine,  bat  at  a 
browner  color,  and  compaeter  shell.  It  gives  a  very  pleasant 
odor,  and  contains  a  sort  of  thick  and  trantparant  bahui 
which  ooses  out  through  small  aperturea,  and  falb  drop  bjr 
drop.  This  fruit,  which  it  is  difficult  to  separate  f^om  the 
stalk,  eootaiiui  a  nut  like  tliat  of  the  cypress ;  it  grows  at  the 
end  uf  the  boughs,  and  turns  its  point  upwards. 

The  nature  of  this  tree  is  not  to  elevate  its  tniak»  oi  the 
part  between  the  root  and  the  first  hranchoi  ;  for  the  laigest 
cedars  which  we  saw  did  not«  in  the  height  of  thaif  trnnksi 
exceed  six  or  seven  feet.  From  this  low  but  enormously 
thick  body,  prodigious  branches  rise,  spreading  as  they  rise, 
and  forming,  by  the  disposition  of  their  boughs  nad  leaves, 
which  point  upward,  a  sort  of  wheel,  which  apptars  to  be  the 
work  of  art.  The  bark  of  U>e  cedar,  except  at  the  tniok,  is 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brown  color ;  its  wood  wLita  and 
sofl,  immediHtely  under  the  bark,  but  hard  and  red  within, 
and  very  bitter,  which  renders  it  ioeorraptible,  and  ahnost 
immortal.    A  fragrant  gum  iasues  fVom  the  tree. 

The  largest  cedar  which  we  measured  was  seven  foet  in 
circumference,  wanting  two  inches ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
its  branches,  which  it  was  easy  to  measure,  from  Uictr  perfect 
roundness,  formed  a  cireomference  of  about  190  fit^t. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites,  fully  peisnaded  of  tbe 
rarity  of  these  trees,  and  wishing,  by  the  preservation  of  those 
that  remain,  to  show  his  respect  fbr  a  forest  to  celebrmled  in 
Scripture,  has  pronounced  canonical  pains,  and  even  exeem- 
municatioD,  against  any  Christians  who  shall  dare  lo  est 
them  ;  scarcely  will  he  permit  a  little  to  be  somatimefl  taken 
for  crucifixes  and  little  tabemaclea  io  the  chapols  of  ow 
missionaries. 

The  Maronites  themselves  have  such  a  Teoeration  for  theso 
cedars,  that  on  the  day  of  tiansfigoration,  they  eelehrate  tbe 
festival  under  them  with  great  solemnity ;  the  Patriarch  offi- 
ciates, and  says  mass  pontifieally ;  and,  among  other  exerrisrs 
of  devotion,  they  particularly  honor  the  Virgin  Mary  there, 
and  sing  her  praises,  because  she  Is  compared  to  the  cedart 
of  Lebanon,  and  ItebanoQ  itself  used  aa  a  matapbor  fiw  the 
mother  of  Christ. 

The  Maronites  say,  that  the  snows  have  no  spooer  hegno  to 
fill],  than  these  cedars,  whose  bougha,  in  their  tnfiaito  nmnber, 
are  all  so  equal  in  height,  tluit  they  appear  to  have  boeo  shorn, 
and  form,  as  we  have  said,  a  sort  of  wheel  or  paiiuK>l ;  than 
these  cedars,  I  say,  never  fail  at  that  time  to  change  thi»ir 
figure.  The  branches,  which  before  spread  themaclvna,  rise 
insensibly,  gathering  together,  it  may  be  said,  and  lum  Iheir 
points  upward  towards  Heaven,  forming  altogether  a  pyiamid. 
It  is  Nature,  they  say,  who  inspires  this  movement,  and  makes 
them  assume  a  new  shape,  without  which  theae  trees  never 
could  sustain  the  immense  weight  of  snow  remaining  for  so 
long  a  time. 

I  have  procured  more  particular  information  of  this  foet, 
and  it  has  boon  confirmed  by  the  teatimooy  of  many  peteoas, 
who  have  o(\en  witnessed  iL  This  is  wlmt  the  sctcrelary  of 
the  Maronite  Patriarch  wrote  to  me  in  ooe  of  hie  letterv, 
which  I  think  it  right  to  give  in  his  own  words.  Cedri  lile 
ni  fiM«  planiavU  Dstts,  mt  PoalmiaU  lofrntur^  mtm  mmt  m  p2*- 
nitU  fuddom,  o/iyiumlii/iMi  i^fra  altittmwm  MonttM  Zitan  «•- 
earnsn,  lUti  tempert  kj/wtali  maxima  in>i«m  ptmUiUu  dearandlir, 
tri&iMfvs  tt  ultra  metibiu  mordaeitgr  damkuitar.  Cedri  w 
altum  oMetndunt  ataui$  tamm  rami*  m  fynun  sols  pmraUeUt, 
conficiemtiius  Me  ^yre  firt  umMlam  tol^rem.  Bed 
title  mor,  quia  coaeervaretur  m  magnA  gntmtitttt  «s«  i 
ntqu4  poMtnt  pati  ttaUmm  pondm»  tamto  Umport  frtmfma,  snse 
urlo  fraetiomi*  di«mima«,  JVhtiira,  ^eriMi  pssm'aai  prowidm  nm^ 
ttr^  ipm$  ccmeftmt,  ut  adeenimts  kff$m*  et  deecmdemU  niro^  sfabbn 
ram  im  oUmm  •mmrgmUy  tH  »eatm  umesm  «jit(i  eeitrtthMisC 
qaoMi  ceavm,  at  wuUua  *•»•  oh  adconienis  koHe  tvmmtw,  AV 
turhaimipieAvenMUt^9irtmtmfmmmUt«tmiUamsimwir^ddi 
fartionm. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which,  as  the  Ptoalmiat  says,  God 
himself  planted,  are  situated  in  a  little  plain  somowhai  be)ow 
the  lofliost  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon,  where,  in  tiie  winter,  a 
great  quantity  of  snow  fiills,  and  eootinues  fhr  three  months, 
or  longer.  Tlie  cedars  are  high,  but  their  bougha  spread  can 
parallel  with  tlyo  ground  into  a  circle,  forming  almost  a  ahield 
against  tlie  sun.  But  when  tlie  soow  falfai,  which  wonld  ha 
heaped  upon  them  In  so  great  a  quantity,  that  they  could  ooc 
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todort  mch  a  w«i(ht  to  long  b  linip,  Mrithout  tiie  certnin 
dJia«er  of  bteftkinf  i  Natune,  the  provident  mother  of  til,  bas 
rodaed  Xheim  witJi  power,  that  when  the  winter  ccnnei,  and 
tho  now  deeeendeythflir  bought  immediately  rice,  and,  uniting 
together,  form  a  cone,  that  they  may  be  the  better  defended 
from  the  eoming  enemy.  For  in  nature  iteelf,  it  if  true,  that 
virtue,  as  to  ii  uoitod,  hoeomee  itronger." 


PasgUg  iM 


o*tr  tk$  cufflM  grave»,  fro.  —  8,  p.  305^ 


The  eoffoo  plant  if  about  the  fize  of  the  orange-tree.  The 
dower,  b  eotor,  fixe,  and  amell,  reeemblee  the  white  jefaa^ 
mine.  Tho  berry  if  first  graen,  then  red,  in  which  ripe  state 
tt  isgachrredu 

OI«>aHu»*f  dee criptioo  of  coffee  w  amof  ing.  "  They  drink  a 
epftMka  hiMiek  water,  which  they  call  eahwa,  made  of  a  fhut 
brought  out  of  Bgypt*  sad  which  is  in  color  like  ordinary 
wheat,  sad  in  teste  like  Turkish  wheat,  and  is  of  the  bignefs 
of  a  little  hea«.  They  fty,  or  rather  born  it  in  an  iron  pan, 
wilhoot  any  Uquor,  beat  it  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  with  fair 
water,  thry  make  this  drink  thereof,  which  hath  as  it  were  the 
ta«te  of  a  bomt  crust,  and  is  not  pleasant  to  the  palate."— 
JmL  TVuvsl*. 

l*fctfo  delU  VaUe  liked  it  better,  and  says  he  should  intro- 
diio*  U  mto  Italy.  If,  said  he,  it  were  drank  with  wine  instead 
of  water,  I  eboold  think  it  is  the  Nepenthe,  which,  according 
to  Honor,  Helen  brou^it  from  Egypt,  for  it  is  eerUin  that 
eodr*»  eomos  ftom  that  eoontry ;  and  as  Nepenthe  was  said  to 
assufige  trouble  and  disquietude,  so  does  this  serve  the  Turks 
s«  aa  onUoary  pastioM,  making  ihem  pass  their  hours  in  eon- 
veisotioR,  and  oecasioniag  pleasant  discourse,  which  induces 
fccgvtIiiliMof  of  earoa 


H§  read  CA«star«,  Ace  — 13,  p.  306. 

It  IS  well  known  how  much  the  OrieuCatists  are  addicted  to 
this  preton4«4  soienee.  There  is  s  eurions  instance  of  public 
fell/  is  0tr  John  Chafdio*fl  Travels. 

•*  Sepiiie-Mirsa  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Egirt  1057. 
For  the  sHponrtitioo  of  the  Persians  will  not  let  us  know  the 
laoath  or  tbo  day.  Their  addiction  to  astrology  is  such,  that 
they  eaiefblly  eonoeal  the  moments  of  their  princes'  birth,  to 
fttrtwaH  th«  easting  their  nativities,  where  they  mi|^t  meet 
with  something  which  they  should  be  unwilling  to 


Ai  ibo  floimwtkia  of  ikb  prince  two  astrologers  were  to  be 
preseol,  with  an  astrolaha  in  tlieir  hands,  to  take  the  fortunate 
bout,  ao  Ifcey  term  it|  and  obeerve  the  lucky  moments  that  a 
IsMipiy  eooaiellatioo  should  point  out  for  proceedings  of  that 

8ephir>Miraa  having  by  dehanehnry  materially  injured  his 
haahlh  tho  obiaf  physician  was  greatly  alarmed,  '•  in  regard 
Us  Idm  depended  upon  the  king's ;  or  if  his  life  were  spared, 
yet  he  w«a  sure  to  loen  his  estate  and  his  liberty,  as  happens 
M  aft  those  who  attend  the  Aaistic  Sovereigns,  when  they  die 
aadsv  ikeir  eate.  The  queen-mother  too  accused  him  of 
tnaemi  or  Igaonaeo,  believing  that  since  be  was  her  son's 
^fwuimm,  ho  was  ohiiged  to  cure  him.  This  made  the  phy- 
sItms  01  his  wit's  end,  so  that,  all  hb  receipu  failing  him,  he 
hrthought  faiiTMlf  of  one  that  was  peculiarly  his  own  inven- 
tion, and  which  ihw  physicians  would  ever  have  found  out,  as 
moR^tn^tah^  mot  with  neilher  in  Galen  nor  Hippocrates. 
Whoi  doea  fa*  lh«n  do,  but  out  nf  aa  extraordinary  fetch  of  his 
wif«  hs  begina  lo  lay  tJhe  fault  upon  the  stars  and  the  king's 
a«uoloii«v»,  eryiAg  out,  that  they  were  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
Tlul  If  Um  king  lay  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  could  not 
reeovvr  hrts  beohh,  it  was  beeauM  they  had  failed  to  iriiserve 
i4»  imppf  hour,  or  the  aspeet  of  a  fortunate  constellation  at 
the  tioo  of  Us  eofunatioa***  The  itnlagem  succeeded,  the 
kiqg  ^09M  fe-«TOfWoed,  and  by  tbo  new  name  of  Solyman !  — 


A  mss  «  iruua  fmagu  '*ov  '***^i  ^« '-'  16»  P*  3^7. 

Wo  ha*o  now  Co  tofiito  their  ftror,  who  are  persuaded  that 
knas9  lieadff,  made  und^  certajn  constellations,  may  give 
aaswwo,  aad  be  as  it  were  guidi^s  and  eounsellers,  upon  all 
iM  tlioso  thai  had  ihAm  in  their  possession.  Among 


these  is  one  Ynpes,  who  affirms  that  Henry  de  Villena  made 
such  a  one  at  Madrid,  broken  to  pieces  afterwards  by  order  of 
John  II.,  king  of  Castile.  The  s&me  thing  is  affirmed  by 
Bartholomew  Sibillus,  and  the  author  of  the  Image  qf  the 
HWiId,  of  Virgil ;  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  of  Sylvester  j  by 
John  Gower,  of  Robert  of  IJncoln  ;  by  the  common  people  of 
England,  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  and  by  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila, 
George  of  Venice,  Delrio,  Sibillus,  Ragoseus ,  Deluncre,  and 
others,  too  many  to  mention,  of  Albertus  Magnus  ;  who,  as 
the  most  expert,  had  made  an  entire  man  of  tho  same  metal, 
and  had  spent  thirty  years  without  any  interruption  in  forming 
him  under  several  aspects  and  constellations.  For  example, 
he  formed  the  eyes,  according  to  the  aaid  Tostatus,  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  Exudus,  when  the  sun  was  in  a  sign  of 
the  Zodiac  correspondent  to  thst  port,  casting  tbem  out  of 
divers  metals  mixed  together,  and  marked  with  the  characters 
of  the  same  signs  and  planets,  end  their  several  and  necessary 
aspects.  The  same  method  he  obeerved  in  the  head,  neck, 
shoulders,  thighs,  and  logs,  all  which  were  fashioned  at  several 
times,  and  being  put  and  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  had  the  faculty  to  reveal  to  the  said  Albertus  the  solu- 
tions of  all  his  principal  difficulties.  To  which  they  add, 
(that  nothing  be  loit  of  the  story  of  the  Statue,)  that  it  was 
battered  to  pieces  by  St.  Thomss,  merely  because  he  could 
not  endure  its  exei*ss  of  prating. 

But,  to  give  a  more  rational  account  of  this  Androides  of 
Albertus,  as  slso  of  all  these  miraculous  heads,  I  conceive  the 
original  of  this  fhole  may  well  be  deduced  from  the  Terapb  of 
the  Hebrews,  by  which,  as  Mr.  Selden  affirms,  many  are  of 
opinion,  that  we  must  understand  what  is  said  in  Genesis 
concerning  Laban's  gods,  and  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  con- 
cerning the  image  which  Michal  put  into  the  bed  in  David's 
place.  For  R.  Elescer  holds,  that  it  was  made  of  the  head  of 
a  male  child,  the  first-born,  snd  that  dead-born,  under  whose 
tongue  they  applied  a  lamen  of  gold,  whereon  were  engraved 
the  characters  and  inscriptions  of  certain  planets,  which  tho 
Jews  soperstitiously  wandered  up  and  down  with,  insteod  of 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  or  the  Ephod  of  the  bigh-priest. 
And  that  this  original  is  true  and  well  deduced,  tliere  is  a 
manifest  indicium,  in  tliat  Henry  D'Astla,  and  Bartholomvus 
Sibillus  affirm,  that  the  Androides  of  Albertus,  and  the  bead 
made  by  Virgil,  were  composed  of  flesh  and  bone,  yet  not  by 
nature,  but  by  art.  But  this  being  judged  impossible  by 
modem  authors,  and  the  virtue  of  images,  annulets,  and  plan- 
etary Bigills,  being  in  great  reputation,  men  have  thought 
ever  since,  (taking  their  opinion  from  Trismegistus,  affirming 
in  his  Asclepion,  tliat  of  the  gods,  some  were  made  by  the 
Sovereign  God,  and  others  by  men,  who,  by  some  art,  bad  the 
power  to  unite  the  invisible  spirits  to  things  visible  and  corpo- 
real, as  is  explained  at  large  by  St.  Augustine,)  that  nuch 
figures  were  mode  of  copper  nr  some  other  metal,  whereon 
men  had  wrought  under  some  fiivorable  aspects  nf  Heaven 
and  the  planets. 

My  design  is  not  absolutely  to  deny  that  he  might  compo«o 
some  head  or  statue  of  man,  like  that  of  Memnon,  from  which 
proceeded  a  small  sound  and  pleasant  noise,  when  the  rising 
sun  came,  by  his  heat,  tu  rarify  and  force  out,  by  certain  small 
conduits,  the  air  which,  in  the  cold  of  the  night,  was  con- 
densed writhin  it.  Or,  haply,  they  might  be  like  those  statues 
of  Boetius,  whereof  Cossiodorus,  spealting,  said,  MeleUa 
mugiunt  Diamedu  in  srre  gruea  buutnanly  teneue  angui»  iiuibi- 
7«(,  aves  eimmiaia  fiithnimmtj  tt  gtuf  prapriam  vocem  no/ciutitf  ab 
are  dvIeediMem  frobtuOur  emitttre  eantilnm ;  for  such,  I  doubt 
not,  but  may  be  mode  by  the  help  of  that  part  of  natural  magic 
which  depends  on  the  mathematics.  —  i>ae»««'«  Kutttqf  t/ 
Magic 


And  m  tke  EoerUutxng  TahU  ikerey  &c.  —  94,  p.  306. 

This  table  is  suspended  in  the  Seventh  Heaven,  and  gunrded 
from  the  demons,  lest  they  should  change  or  corrupt  any  thing 
thereon.  Its  length  is  so  great  as  is  the  space  between  heaven 
and  earth,  its  breadth  equal  to  the  distance  fVom  the  cast  to 
the  west,  and  it  is  made  of  one  pearl.  The  divine  pen  was 
created  by  the  finger  of  God ;  that  also  is  of  pearl,  and  of  such 
length  and  breadth,  that  a  swift  horae  could  scarcely  gallop 
round  it  in  five  hundred  years.  It  is  so  endowed,  that,  self- 
moved,  it  writes  all  things,  past,  present,  and  to  come.    Light 
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is  ita  iak,  and  tha  laofuafe  which  it  lues,  only  the  uigel 
Beraphael  undentanda. — Maraed. 


The  yearly  SeroU  of  FaU,  6tc.  —96,  p.  308. 

They  celebrate  the  night  LeiIeth-aI-beraeth,oa  the  15th  of 
the  month  of  Schabann,  with  great  apprehenaion  and  terror, 
because  they  oonsidor  it  as  the  tremendons  night  on  which 
the  angels  Kiramenn-keatibinn,  placed  on  each  side  of  man- 
kind, to  write  down  their  good  and  bad  actions,  deliver  up 
their  books,  and  receive  (Vesh  ones  for  the  continuance  of  the 
same  employment.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  on  that  night,  the 
archangel  Aarail,the  angel  of  death,  gives  up  also  his  records, 
and  receives  another  book,  in  which  are  written  the  names  of 
all  those  destined  to  die  in  the  following  year.  —  Z>*Oyh««0iu 


Har  Unf  kaih  miUur^d  o»  tha  Tree  qf  £4/^.— 96,  p.  dO& 

Here,  in  the  Fourth  Heaven,  I  beheld  a  most  prodigious 
angel,  of  an  admirable  presence  and  aspect,  in  whose  awful 
countenance  there  appeared  neither  mirth  nor  sorrow,  but  an 
nndescribable  mixture  of  boUi.  He  neither  smiled  in  my 
fkce,  nor  did  he,  indeed,  scarce  turn  his  eyes  towards  me  to 
look  upon  me,  as  all  the  rent  did,  yet  he  returned  my  salu- 
tation after  a  very  courteous,  obliging  manner,  and  said, 
**  Welcome  to  these  mansions,  O  Mahomet }  thou  art  the 
person  whom  the  Almighty  hatli  endowetl  with  all  the  united 
perfections  of  nature  ;  and  upon  whom  he,  of  his  immense 
goodness,  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow  the  utmost  of  his 
divine  graces." 

There  stood  before  him  a  moAt  beautifiil  table,  of  a  vast 
magnitude  and  extent,  written  aJI  over,  almost  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  in  a  very  close,  and  scarce  distinguishable 
character,  upon  which  written  table  his  eyes  were  continually 
fixed ;  and  so  exceedingly  intent  he  was  upon  that  his  occu- 
pation, that,  though  I  stood  steadfastly  observing  his  coun- 
tenance, I  could  not  (lerceive  his  eyelids  once  to  move.  Cast- 
ing my  eyes  towards  the  left  side  of  him,  I  beheld  a  prodigious 
large  sliady  tree,  the  leaves  whereof  were  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  ocean,  and  upon  every  one  of  which  were 
certain  characters  inscribed.  Being  extremely  desirous  of 
knowing  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  mystery,  I  inquired  of 
Gabriel  tlie  meaning  of  what  I  was  examining  with  my  eyes 
with  so  anxious  a  curiosity.  The  obliging  angel,  to  satisfy 
my  longing,  said,  That  person,  concerning  whom  thou  art  so 
very  inquisitive,  is  the  redoubtable  Atarad,  the  Angel  of 
Death,  who  was  never  yet  known  either  to  laugh,  smile,  or  be 
merry ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  my  beloved  Mahomet,  had  he 
been  capable  of  smiling,  or  looking  pleasant  upon  any  creature 
in  nature,  it  would  assuredly  have  been  upon  thee  alone.  This 
table,  upon  which  thou  beholdest  him  so  attentively  fixing  his 
looks,  is  called  Et  Lougk  El  Mahafowi,  and  is  the  register 
upon  which  are  engraven  the  names  of  every  individual  soul 
breathing ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inspection  of  that  register 
taketh  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  yet  he  more  particular- 
ly looki'tii  it  all  over  five  times  a-day,  which  are  at  those  very 
same  instants  wherein  the  true  believers  are  obliged  to  ofl^er 
up  their  adorations  to  our  Omnipotent  Lord.  The  means 
whereby  he  uuderstandoth  when  the  thread  of  each  individual 
life  is  run  out  and  expired,  is  to  look  upon  the  branches  of 
that  vast  tree  thou  there  beholdest,  upon  the  leaves  whereof 
are  written  the  names  of  all  mortals,  every  one  having  his 
peculiar  leaf;  there,  forty  days  bnfore  the  time  of  any  person's 
life  is  expired,  his  respective  leaf  beginning  to  fade,  wither, 
and  grow  dry,  and  tlie  letters  of  his  name  to  disappear;  at  tlie 
end  of  the  fortieth  day  they  are  quite  blotted  out,  and  the 
leaf  fttlleth  to  tlie  ground,  by  which  jfzare«{  certainly  knoweth 
tliat  the  breath  of  its  owner  is  ready  to  leave  the  body,  and 
basteneth  away  to  take  poasession  of  the  departing  soul. 

The  size  or  stature  of  this  formidable  angel  waa  so  incom- 
prehensibly stu|iendous,  so  ^nmoasurably  great,  that  if  this 
earthly  globe  of  ours,  with  all  that  is  thereon  contained,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  pain  of  his  hand,  it  would  seem  no  more 
than  one  single  grain  of  mustard-seed  (though  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds)  would  do  if  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  eartlu — 
Jta&oiicn. 


/■  Oe  ftolmct  i/ C%  IrJat  nnsC  fts  «eiflk*d/ — 9B,  !«.  90& 

The  balance  of  tha  dead  is  ao  aftlele  in  alno«t  mwty  eivad 
Mahommed  borrowed  it  from  the  Famanau  I  kiiow  out  fiosB 
whence  the  Monks  Introdooed  it  { probably  they  wer«  IgnortAt 
enough  to  have  Invented  tbe  obvkma  fiction* 

In  the  Vision  of  ThnroiUoa,  tbe  ceremony  ia  aeciuairly 
described.  "  At  tbe  end  of  tha  north  wall,  witbin  \hm  «barcb, 
•ate  St.  Paul,  and  oppoelte  him,  without,  waa  tbe  devil  and 
his  angels.  At  the  feet  of  the  devil,  a  baming  pit  tfauaed  ap« 
wbieb  was  the  mouth  of  tbe  pit  of  bell.  A  faalaneii,  BQoally 
poised,  waa  fixed  upon  tho  v^ll,  between  tbe  devil  nod  tbe 
^Mstle,  one  aenle  hanging  before  eaeb.  Tba  apostle  bail  two 
weights,  a  greater  and  a  leas,  all  shining,  and  Kke  gnid,  and 
tbe  devil  also  had  two  smoky  and  blaok  ones.  TlMfofutr,  tbe 
•ouls  that  were  all  black,  came  one  aflnr  another,  vritb  great 
fi»ar  and  trembling,  to  heboid  tbe  weigbing  of  tbeir  goad  aisJ 
evil  works }  for  these  weights  weighed  tbe  worlcs  of  all  tlie 
souls,  according  to  tbe  good  or  evil  which  they  bad  done. 
When  tbe  scale  inclined  to  tbe  apoetle,  be  took  tbe  aevl,  and 
introdooed  it,  through  tbe  eestero  gate,  into  the  fire  of  For* 
gatory,  that  there  it  might  expiate  ita  erimes.  Bot  when  tbe 
scale  inclined  and  sunk  towards  llie  devil,  then  be  and  bi« 
angels  snatched  the  seal,  miserably  howling  and  ovraing  tbe 
fiither  and  mother  that  begot  it,  to  eternal  tocmcnta,  and  east 
it,  Willi  laughter  and  grinning,  into  the  deep  and  fiery  pit 
which  was  at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  deviU  Of  tbia  belaoee  of  gsiod 
and  evil,  much  may  he  (band  in  tbe  writinge  of  the  Holy 
Fathers."  —  M^Ukem  Paria. 

Concerning  the  aalvation  of  Charlemagne,  Asebbiehop 
Turpin,  a  man  of  holy  life,  wrote  thus :  "  I,  Torpin,  Areb- 
bishop  of  Rhoims,  being  in  my  chamber,  in  tbe  eily  of  Vienna, 
saying  my  prayers,  saw  a  legion  of  devils  in  tbe  air,  who  were 
making  a  great  noise.  I  adjured  one  of  tbem  to  tell  me  from 
whence  they  came,  and  wherefore  they  made  so  great  an 
uproar.  And  he  replied  that  tliey  came  from  Aix  hiCba* 
pelle,  where  a  great  lord  bad  died,  and  that  they  were  re- 
turning in  anger,  because  they  bad  not  been  al«le  to  carry 
away  his  soul.  I  asked  him  who  the  great  lord  was,  and  why 
they  had  nut  been  able  to  carry  away  bis  soul.  He  replied. 
That  it  was  Charlemagne,  and  that  Santiago  bad  been  greatly 
against  them.  And  I  asked  him  how  Santiago  bad  been 
against  them ;  and  he  replied,  We  were  weighing  tbe  good 
and  the  evil  which  he  had  done  in  tltta  work!,  and  SeMiane 
brought  so  much  timber,  and  so  many  stones  from  the  ehorehae 
which  he  had  founded  in  his  name,  tliet  tbay  greatly  over- 
balanced all  his  evil  works ;  and  so  we  had  no  power  over  bis 
soul.    And  having  said  tltis,  the  devil  disappeared." 

We  must  understand  from  litis  vision  of  Archbishop  Turpto, 
that  they  who  build  or  repair  churches  in  this  world,  erect 
reating-plac4«s  and  inns  Ibr  tbeir  aalvation.  >»  AisCme  da /n- 
perader  Caiiee  Magno,  et  da*  Deu  Pmret  ie  Framf*. 

Tvro  otlter  corollaries  follow  from  tlie  vision.  Tbe  devils 
way  home  ftom  Aix  la  Chapelle  lay  through  Vienna ;  and  as 
churches  go  by  weight,  ao  architect  of  Sir  John  Vaabrugb*s 
school  should  always  be  employed. 

This  balance  of  the  dead  was  aa  eaay  and  a|A  BWtapber, 
but  clumsily  imagined  aa  en  aetoal  mode  of  irinL 

"  For  take  thy  hallaonee,  if  thou  be  ao  wiae. 
And  weigh  tbe  winde  that  under  bmven  doth  blow ; 

Or  weigh  the  light  that  in  tha  euat  doth  rise } 
Or  weigh  the  thought  that  fi*om  man's  nind  dolb  flow , 
But  if  the  weight  of  these  tlioo  canst  not  abow. 

Weigh  bnt  one  word  which  from  thy  Upa  doth  fhil.** 


And  Jixraelf  from  the  hands  ef  Tlhotafta,  ike.— 35,  p.  308. 

This  double  meaning  is  in  the  spirit  of  oracular  predietioB. 
The  classical  reader  will  remember  the  eqoivocatloos  of 
Apollo.  The  fnble  of  the  Young  Man  and  the  Lion  in  tbe 
Tnpestry  will  be  more  generally  recollected.  We  have  many 
buildings  in  England  to  whieh  this  story  has  lieen  applied. 
Cooke's  Folly,  neat  Bristol,  derives  Its  name  ftom  a  aimilai 
tradition. 

Th^  History  of  the  Buccaneers  afTord*  aremerbable  iaati 
uf  prophecy  occasioning  ita  own  aecomplbhment. 
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"  BtvGon  my  firit  goinf  orer  into  th«  South  &a»  with  Captain 
8kmj  (and  iodectl  beibra  any  privataon,  at  laaat  siae<i  JDrdu 
aad  OitemgkmM)  had  gone  that  way  which  we  afterwarda  went, 
except  Lm  Senad,  a  JFtmuk  eaplaia,  who,  by  Captain  Wrifht^t 
iaetnictioM,  bad  veotored  as  far  aa  Ckiapo  town  with  a  body 
oC  man,  b«i  waa  driven  baek  again  *,  1  being  then  on  boaid 
Captain  CStxea,  in  eoatpaay  with  three  or  Ibar  more  privateen, 
ahent  fiiw  leagues  to  the  east  of  PortoM,  we  took  the  paekeU 
bound  thither  from  Cwikagma.  We  opened  a  great  qoaotity 
oTliM  OMrehnata*  letteia,  and  flbond  tJie  eootents  oT  many  of 
th#a  !•  be  very  surpfisiog ;  tiM  merrhants  of  several  parts  of 
Old  Spmm  thereby  infbnaiag  tiieir  correspondents  of  Pnnnm 
■ad  elsewhere,  of  a  certain  prophecy  that  went  aboat  jjpaia 
that  year,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  fJhat  tktre  wmU  *s  English 
l4sl  ymr  in  lAe  West  Indies,  isfcs  wnOd  wukt  mek 
r,  as  IS  9pm  adser  late  (As  Sooth  Seas,  which 
lh*y  suppoeed  was  fhstest  shot ;  and  the  letters  were  accord- 
ingly full  ofcantioos  lo  tlMir  lUends  to  be  very  watobfol  and 
eaiefai  of  tJieir  eoasta. 

This  deof  they  spake  of,  we  all  ooocloded  most  be  the 
passage  ovar-lmod  tlnoagh  the  country  of  the  /wdiaws  of  Durim, 
who  were  a  Bitie  belbre  thie  become  our  IHeods,  and  bad 
lately  fUlea  out  with  the  Ijpamards,  breaking  off  tlm  inCarconne 
wbi^  Ibr  soae  ttaM  they  had  with  them.  And  upon  calling 
also  to  miod  the  fte<|ueot  iovitatioos  we  had  from  those 
ladiaus  a  little  before  tJl&i  time,  to  pass  through  their  country 
aad  bU  upon  the  BpamisHt  in  the  SsulA  Sms,  we  ftom  hence- 
IwwaM  bofaa  to  entertain  such  thoughts  in  eaineat,  and  soon 
rims  to  a  lusolotioo  to  make  those  attempts  which  we  after- 
wsfds  did  with  Captains  SAary,  Cnmt,  ice.  So  that  the 
taking  tlM«e  letters  gave  the  first  liib  to  those  bold  under- 
taking ;  and  we  took  the  advantage  of  the  fears  the  %«mardt 
were  in  Ikoa  that  prophecy,  or  probable  coujeduro,  or  what- 
ever it  were ;  tat  we  sealed  up  meet  of  the  letters  again,  and 
seal  Ibem  ashoro  lo  PmtaUL**  -^  Dmfker* 


THE  ELEVENTH  BOOK. 


Those,  Sir,  that  trafBc  in  theee  seas, 
Fraught  not  their  bark  with  fears. 

Sin  ROBBUT  How  ABO. 


1. 

O  FOOL,  to  think  thy  human  hand 

Coald  cheek  the  ohariotrwheeU  of  Destiny  ! 

Tb  dreftin  of  weakness  in  the  all-knowing  Mind, 

That  its  decrees  should  change ! 

To  hope  that  the  united  Powers 

Of  Eazth,  and  Air,  and  Hell, 

Might  blot  one  letter  from  the  Book  of  Fate, 

Might  break  one  link  of  the  eternal  chain ! 

Thou  miserable,  wicked,  poor  old  man ! 

Fall  now  upon  the  body  of  thy  child ; 

Beat  now  thy  breast,  and  pluck  the  bleeding  hairs 

From  thy  gray  beard,  and  lay 

Thine  inefiectiial  hand  to  close  her  wound, 

And  call  on  Hell  to  aid, 

And  eall  on  Heaven  to  send 

Its  merciful  thunderbolt  \ 


The  young  Arabian  silently 

Beheld  his  frantic  grief. 

The  pfesence  of  the  hated  youth 

To  raging  anguish  stung 

The  wretched  Sorcerer. 

^  Ay  t  look  and  tritunph '  *'  he  ezdaim'd, 
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•*  This  is  the  justice  of  thy  God ! 

A  righteous  God  is  he,  to  let 

His  vengeance  fall  upon  the  innocent  head !  •» 

Curse  thee,  curse  thee,  Thalaba! " 

3. 

All  feelings  of  revenge 

Had  left  Hodeirah's  son. 

Pitying  and  silently  he  heard 

The  victim  of  his  own  iniquities; 

Not  with  the  officious  band 

Of  consolation,  fretting  the  sore  wound 

He  could  not  hope  to  heal. 

4. 

So  as  the  Servant  of  the  Prophet  stood, 

With  sudden  motion  the  night-air 

Gently  fann'd  his  cheek. 

'Twas  a  Green  Bird,  whose  wings 

Had  waved  the  quiet  air. 

On  the  hand  of  Thalaba 

The  Green  Bird  perch'd,  and  turn'd 

A  mild  eye  up,  as  if  to  win 

The  Adventurer's  confidence ; 

Then,  springing  on,  flew  forward ; 

And  now  again  returns 

To  court  him  to  the  way ; 

And  now  his  hand  perceives 

Her  rosy  feet  press  firmer,  as  she  leaps 

Upon  the  wing  again. 


Obedient  to  the  call, 
By  the  pale  moonlight  Thalaba  pursued, 

O'er  trackless  snows,  his  way ; 
Unknowing  he  what  blessed  messenger 

Had  come  to  guide  his  steps,  •— 

That  Laila's  spirit  went  before  his  path. 

Brought  up  in  darkness,  and  tlie  child  of  sin, 

Tet,  as  the  meed  of  spotless  innocence. 

Just  Heaven  permitted  her  by  one  good  deed 

To  work  her  own  redemption  after  death ; 

So,  till  the  judgment  day, 

She  might  abide  in  bliss, 

Green  warbler  of  the  Bowers  of  Paradise. 

6. 

The  mommg  sun  came  forth. 

Wakening  no  eye  to  life 

In  this  wide  solitude ; 

His  radiance,  with  a  saffron  hue,  like  heat, 

Suffused  the  desert  snow. 

The  Green  Bird  guided  Thalaba; 

Now  oaring  with  slow  wing  her  upward  way, 

Descending  now  in  slant  descent 

On  outspread  pinions  motionless ; 

Floating  now,  with  rise  and  fall  alternate, 

As  if  the  billows  of  the  air 

Heaved  her  with  their  sink  and  swell. 

And  when  beneath  the  noon 

The  icy  glitter  qf  the  snow 

Dazzled  his  aching  sight. 

Then  on  his  arm  alighted  the  Green  Bird, 

And  spread  before  his  eyes 

Her  plumage  of  refreshing  hue. 
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7. 

Eyemng  came  on ;  the  glowing  clouds 

Tinged  with  a  purple  ray  the  mountain  ridge 

That  lay  before  the  Traveller. 

Ah !  whither  art  thou  gone. 

Guide  and  companion  of  the  youth,  whose  eye 

Has  lost  thee  in  the  depth  of  Heaven  ? 

Why  hast  thou  left  alone 

The  weary  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  ? 

And  now  the  western  clouds  grow  pale, 

And  night  descends  upon  his  solitude. 

The  Arabian  youth  knelt  down, 

And  bow'd  his  forehead  to  the  ground, 

And  made  his  evening  prayer. 

When  he  arose,  the  stars  were  bright  in  heaven. 

The  sky  wai  blue,  and  the  cold  Moon 

Shone  over  the  cold  snow. 

A  speck  in  the  air  ! 

Is  it  his  guide  that  approaches  ? 

For  it  moves  with  the  motion  of  life ! 

Lo !  she  returns,  and  scatters  from  her  pinions 

Odors  diviner  than  the  gales  of  morning 

Waft  from  Sabea. 

9. 

Hovering  before  the  youth  she  hung, 

Till  from  her  rosy  feet,  that  at  his  touch 

Uncurrd  their  grasp,  he  took 

The  fruitful  bough  they  bore. 

He  took  and  tasted :  a  new  life 

Flowed  through  his  renovated  frame; 

His  limbs,  that  late  were  sore  and  stiff, 

Felt  all  the  freshness  of  repose ; 

His  dizzy  brain  was  calm'd, 

The  heavy  aching  of  his  lids  was  gone ; 

For  Laila,  from  the  Bowers  of  Paradise, 

Had  borne  the  healing  fruit. 

10. 

So  up  the  mountain  steep. 

With  untired  foot  he  past. 

The  Green  Bird  guiding  him, 

Mid  crags,  and  ice,  and  rocks, 

A  difficult  way,  winding  the  long  ascent. 

How  then  the  heart  of  Thalaba  rejoiced. 

When,  bosom'd  in  the  mountain  depths, 

A  shelter'd  Valley  open'd  on  his  view ! 

It  was  the  Simorg*s  vale. 

The  dwelling  of  tbe  Ancient  Bird. 

11. 

On  a  green  and  mossy  bank. 

Beside  a  rivulet. 

The  Bird  of  Ages  stood. 

No  sound  intruded  on  his  solitude ; 

Only  the  rivulet  was  heard, 

Whose  everlasting  flow, 

T^om  the  birth-day  of  the  World,  had  made 

The  same  unvaried  murmuring. 

Here  dwelt  the  all-knowing  Bird 

In  deep  tranquillity. 

His  eyelids  ever  closed 

In  full  enjoyment  of  profound  repose. 


12. 

Reverently  tbe  Touth  approach*d 

That  old  and  only  Bird ; 

And  cross'd  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 

And  bow'd  his  head,  and  spake  — 

*'  Earliest  of  existing  things, 

Earliest  thou,  and  wisest  thou. 

Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way ! 

I  am  bound  to  seek  the  Caverns 

Underneath  the  roots  of  Ocean, 

Where  the  Sorcerers  have  their  seat; 

Thou  the  eldest,  thou  the  wisest. 

Guide  me,  guide  me,  on  my  way !  *' 

13. 

The  Ancient  Simorg  on  the  youth 

Unclosed  his  thoughtful  eyes, 

And  answered  to  his  prayer  — 

'*  Northward  by  the  stream  proceed ; 

In  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock 

Wash  away  thy  worldly  stains ; 

Kneel  thou  there,  and  seek  the  Lord, 

And  fortify  thy  soul  with  prayer. 

Thus  prepared,  ascend  the  Sledge ; 

Be  bold,  be  wary ;  seek  and  find. 

God  hath  appointed  all." 

The  Ancient  Simorg  then  let  fall  his  lids. 

Relapsing  to  repose. 

14. 

Northward,  along  the  rivulet, 

The  adventurer  went  his  way ; 

Tracing  its  waters  upward  to  their  source. 

Green  Bird  of  Paradise, 

Thou  hast  not  lefl  the  youth !  — 

With  slow  associate  flight. 

She  companies  his  way ; 

And  now  they  reach  the  Fountain  of  the  Rock. 

15. 

There,  in  the  cold,  clear  well, 

Thalaba  wash'd  away  his  earthly  stains. 

And  bow'd  his  face  before  the  Lord, 

And  fortified  his  soul  with  prayer. 

The  while,  upon  the  rock. 

Stood  the  celestial  Bird, 

And  pondering  all  the  perils  he  must  pass, 

Witli  a  mild,  melancholy  eye. 

Beheld  the  youth  beloved. 

16. 

And  lo !  beneath  yon  lonely  pine,  the  sledge  :  — 

There  stand  the  harness'd  Dogs, 

Their  wide  eyes  watching  for  tbe  youth, 

Their  ears  erect,  and  tum'd  toward  bis  way. 

They  were  lean  as  lean  might  be ; 

Their  furrow'd  ribs  rose  prominent ; 

And  they  were  black  from  head  to  foot, 

Save  a  white  line  on  every  breast, 

Curved  like  the  crescent  moon. 

Thalaba  takes  his  seat  in  the  sledge ; 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast ; 

The  Bird  is  on  his  knees ; 

There  is  fear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dogs, 

There  is  fear  in  their  pitiful  moan; 
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And  now  they  turn  their  heads. 

They  turn'd  their  heads  to  Mecca, 

And  teeing  him  seated,  away ! 

And  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks. 

Then  down  they  laid  them  in  the  snow, 

17. 

As  close  as  they  could  lie, 

The  youth,  with  the  start  of  their  speed, 

They  laid  them  down  and  slept. 

Falls  back  to  the  bar  of  the  sledge ; 

And  backward  in  the  sledge. 

His  hair  floats  straight  in  the  stream  of  the  wind, 

The  Adventurer  laid  himself; 

Like  the  weeds  in  the  running  brook. 

There  peacefully  slept  Thalaba, 

They  wind  with  speed  their  upward  way, 

And  the  Green  Bird  of  Paradise 

An  icy  path  through  rocks  of  ice  *. 

Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

His  eye  is  at  the  summit  now. 

And  thus  far  all  is  dangerless ; 

21. 

And  now  upon  the  height 

The  Dogs  awoke  him  at  the  dawn ; 

The  black  Dogs  pause  and  pant ; 

They  knelt  and  wept  again ; 

They  turn  their  eyes  to  Thalaba, 

Then  rapidly  they  joumey'd  on ; 

1                             As  if  to  plead  for  pity  ; 

And  still  the  plain  was  desolate. 

They  moan  and  whine  with  fear 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb ! 

And  ever,  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 

18. 

They  stopp'd,  and  knelt,  and  wept; 

Once  more  away !  and  now 

And  still  that  green  and  graceful  Bird 

The  long  descent  is  seen. 

Was  as  a  friend  to  him  by  day. 

A  long,  long,  narrow  path ; 

And,  ever  when  at  night  he  slept. 

Ice-rocks  aright,  and  hills  of  snow 

Lay  nestling  in  his  breast. 

Alefl  the  precipice. 

Be  firm,  be  firm,  O  Thalaba ! 

22. 

One  motion  now,  one  bend. 

In  that  most  utter  solitude. 

And  on  the  crags  below 

It  cheer*d  his  heart  to  hear 

Thy  thattRr'd  flesh  will  harden  in  the  frost. 

Her  soft  and  soothing  voice. 

Why  howl  the  Dogs  so  mournfully  ? 

Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet; 

And  wherefore  does  the  blood  flow  fast 

It  rose  not  with  the  blackbird's  thrill. 

All  purple  o'er  their  sable  skin  ? 

Nor  warbled  like  that  dearest  bird  that  holds 

His  arms  are  folded  on  his  breast; 

The  solitary  man 

Nor  scourge  nor  goad  hath  he ; 

A  loiterer  in  his  thoughtful  walk  at  eve 

No  hand  appears  to  strike ; 

But  if  it  swell'd  with  no  exuberant  joy. 

No  sounding  lash  is  heard ; 

It  had  a  tone  that  touch'd  a  finer  string. 

But  piteonsly  they  moan  and  whine, 

A  music  that  the  soul  received  and  own'd. 

And  track  their  way  with  blood. 

Her  bill  was  not  the  beak  of  blood ; 

There  was  a  human  meaning  in  her  eye 

19. 

When  fiz'd  on  Thalaba; 

Behold !  on  yonder  height 

He  wonder'd  while  he  gazed. 

A  giant  Fiend  aloft 

And  with  mysterious  love 

Waits  to  thrust  down  the  tottering  avalanche ! 

Felt  his  heart  drawn  in  powerful  sympathy. 

If  Thalaba  looks  back,  he  dies ; 

The  motion  of  fear  is  death. 

23. 

On — on  —  with  swift  and  steady  pace. 

Oh  joy !  the  signs  of  life  appear  — 

Adown  that  dreadful  way ! 

The  first  and  single  Fir 

Tbe  Touth  is  firm,  the  Dogs  are  fleet, 

That  on  the  limits  of  the  living  world 

The  sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

Strikes  in  the  ice  its  roots. 

'                        The  thunder  of  the  avalanche 

Another,  and  another  now ; 

Re-echoes  far  behind. 

And  now  the  Larch,  that  flings  its  arms 

1               On  —  on — with  swifl  and  steady  pace, 

Down-curving  like  the  falling  wave ; 

Adown  that  dreadful  way ! 

And  now  the  Aspin's  scatter'd  leaves 

1                 Tbe  Dogs  are  fleet,  the  way  is  steep, 

Gray-glittering  on  the  moveless  twig ; 

The  Sledge  goes  rapidly ; 

The  Poplar's  varying  verdure  now, 

They  reach  the  plain  below. 

And  now  the  Birch  so  beautiful. 

AM 

Light  as  a  lady's  plumes. 

20. 

Oh  joy !  the  signs  of  life !  the  Deer 

A  wide,  blank  plain,  all  desolate ; 

Hath  left  his  slot  beside  the  way ; 

1                       Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  f^erb ! 

The  little  Ermine  now  is  seen, 

On  go  the  Dogs  with  rapid  course ; 

White  wanderer  of  the  snow ; 

Tbe  Sledge  slides  afler  rapidly ; 

And  now  from  yonder  pines  they  hear 

And  now  the  sun  went  down. 

The  clatter  of  the  Grouse's  wings; 

*                 Thej  stopp'd  and  look'd  at  Thalaba ; 

And  now  the  snowy  Owl  pursues 

The  Youth  p<>rform'd  his  prayer ; 

The  Traveller's  sledge,  in  hope  of  food; 

Tbey  knelt  beside  him  while  he  pray'd ; 

1 

And  hark !  the  rosy-breasted  bird. 
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The  Throstle  of  fweet  aong ! 

Joy !  joy !  the  winter-wilds  sre  left ! 

Green  bushes  now,  and  gteener  grass, 

Red  thickets  here,  all  berry*hright, 

And  here  the  lovely  flowers ! 

34. 

When  the  last  morning  of  their  way  was  come, 

AAer  the  early  prayer, 

The  Green  Bird  fiz'd  on  Thalaba 

A  sad  and  supplicating  eye, 

And  speech  was  given  her  then : 

**  Servant  of  God,  1  leave  thee  now ; 

If  rightly  I  have  guided  thee. 

Give  me  the  boon  I  beg ! " 

0        25. 

"  O  gentle  Bird ! "  quoth  Thalaba, 

"  Guide  and  companion  of  my  dangerous  way, 

Friend  and  sole  solace  of  my  solitude, 

How  can  I  pay  thee  benefiti  like  these  ? 

Aik  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can  give, 

O  gentle  Bird,  the  poor  return 

Will  leave  me  debtor  sUll ! " 

36. 

^  Son  of  Hodeirah !  *'  she  replied, 

**  When  thou  shalt  see  an  Old  Man  bent  beneath 

The  burden  of  his  earthly  punishment, 

Forgive  him,  Thalaba ! 

Yea,  send  a  prayer  to  God  in  his  behalf! " 

27. 

A  flush  o'erspread  the  young  Destroyer's  cheek ; 

He  tum'd  his  eye  towards  the  Bird 

As  if  in  half  repentance ;  for  he  thought 

Of  Okba;  and  his  Father's  dying  groan 

Came  on  his  memory.    The  celestial  Bird 

Saw  and  renew'd  her  speech; 

*^  O  Thalaba,  if  ehe  who  in  thine  arms 

Received  the  dagger-blow,  and  died  for  thee. 

Deserve  one  kind  remembrance,  —  save,  O  save 

The  Father  that  she  loves  from  endless  death !  " 

28. 

^  Laila!  and  is  it  thou? "  the  youth  replied. 
**  What  is  there  that  I  durst  refuse  to  thee  ? 

This  is  no  time  to  harbor  in  my  heart 

One  evil  thought;  — here  I  put  off  revenge. 

The  last  rebellious  feeling  —  Be  it  so ! 

God  grant  to  me  the  pardon  that  1  need, 

As  I  do  pardon  him !  — 

But  who  am  I,  that  I  should  save 

The  sinful  soul  alive .' " 

29. 

u Enough!"  said  Laila.    «'When  the  hour  shaU 

come, 

Remember  me !    My  task  is  done. 

We  meet  again  in  Paradise !  '* 

She  said,  and  shook  her  wings,  and  up  she  soar*d 

With  arrowy  swiftness  through  the  heights  of 

Heaven. 


30. 

His  aching  eye  puxsued  her  path. 

When  stsrting  onward  went  the  Dogs ; 

More  rapidly  they  hurried  now, 

In  hope  of  near  repose. 

It  was  the  early  morning  yet. 

When  by  the  well-head  of  a  brook 

They  stopp'd,  their  journey  done. 

The  spring  was  clear,  the  water  deep; 

A  venturous  man  were  he,  and  rash. 

Thai  should  have  probed  its  depths ; 

For  all  its  loosened  bed  below 

Heaved  strangely  up  and  down ; 

And  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side. 

It  heaved,  and  waved,  and  toss'd ; 

And  yet  the  depths  were  clear. 

And  yet  no  ripple  wrinkled  o'er 

The  face  of  that  fair  WelL 

31. 

And  on  that  Well,  so  strange  and  iair, 

A  little  boat  there  lay, 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail ; 

One  only  seat  it  had,  one  seat, 

As  if  for  only  Thalaba. 

And  at  the  helm  a  Damsel  stood, 

A  Damsel  bright  and  bold  of  eye ; 

Tet  did  a  maiden  modesty 

Adorn  her  fearless  brow ; 

Her  face  was  sorrowful,  but  sure 

More  beautiful  for  sorrow. 

To  her  the  Dogs  look'd  wistful  up ; 

And  then  their  tongues  were  loosed — 

^*  Have  we  done  well,  O  Mistress  dear ! 

And  shall  our  sufierings  end  ? " 

32. 

The  gentle  Damsel  made  reply  — 
**  Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 
When  all  this  witchery  is  destroyed, 

Tour  woes  will  end  with  mine 
A  hope,  alas !  bow  long  unknown ! 

This  new  adventurer  gives; 
Now  God  forbid,  that  he,  like  yon. 

Should  perish  for  his  fears ! 

Poor  servants  of  the  God  I  serve. 

Wait  ye  the  event  in  peace.** 

A  deep  and  total  slumber,  as  she  spake. 

Seized  them.    Sleep  on,  poor  sufferers  \  be  at  rest ! 

Te  wake  no  more  to  anguish :  — ye  have  borne 

The  Chosen,  the  Destroyer ! — soon  his  hand 

Shall  strike  the  efficient  blow ; 
And  shaking  ofi'your  penal  forms,  shall  ye, 
With  songs  of  joy,  amid  the  Eden  groves. 
Hymn  the  Deliverer's  praise. 

33. 

Then  did  the  Damsel  say  to  Thalaba, 

**  The  mom  is  yottng,  the  Sun  is  fair. 

And  pleasantly  through  pleasant  banks 

Yon  quiet  stream  flows  on — 

Wilt  thou  embark  wifli  me  ? 

Thou  knowest  not  the  water's  way ; 

Think,  Stranger,  well !  and  night  mtist  come,— 
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Daieit  thou  embark  with  me  ? 

Through  fearful  perils  thou  moat  paaa,  — 

Stnnger,  the  wretched  aak  thine  aid ! 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me ! " 

She  smiled  in  teara  upon  the  youth ;  — 

What  heart  were  hia,  who  could  gainiay 

Thai  melancholy  smile  ? 

»'IwiU;' quoth  Thalaba, 

<«Iwill,in  AUah'snamer* 

34. 

He  sat  him  on  the  single  seat; 

The  little  boat  moved  on. 

Through  pleasant  banks  the  quiet  stream 

Went  winding  pleasantly ; 

By  fragrant  fir-groves  now  it  past, 

And  now,  through  alder-shores. 

Through  green  and  fertile  meadows  now 

It  silently  ran  by. 

The  flag-flower  blossom'd  on  its  side, 

The  willow  tresses  waved, 

The  flowing  current  furrow'd  round 

The  water-lily's  floating  leaf. 

The  fly  of  green  and  gauzy  wing, 

Fell  sporting  down  its  course ; 

And  grateful  to  the  voyager 

The  freshness  that  it  breathed, 

And  soothing  to  his  ear 

Its  murmur  round  the  prow. 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  stream. 

35. 

Hot  many  a  silent  spring,  meantime, 

And  many  a  rivulet  and  rill. 

Had  swollen  the  growing  stream; 

And  when  the  southern  Sun  began 

To  wind  the  downward  way  of  heaven, 

It  ran  a  river  deep  and  wide, 

llirottgh  banks  that  widen'd  still. 

Then  once  again  the  Damsel  spake  — 

**  The  stream  is  strong,  the  river  broad ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me? 

The  day  is  fair,  but  night  must  come  — 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 

Far,  far  away,  the  sufierer's  eye 

For  thee  hath  long  been  looking,— 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me ! " 

M  Sail  on,  sail  on,"  quoth  Thalaba, 

»  8ul  on,  in  AlbOi's  name ! " 

The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  riTer-stream. 

36. 

A  broader  and  yet  broader  stream. 

That  rock*d  the  little  boat ! 

The  Cormorant  stands  upon  its  shoals. 

His  black  and  dripping  wings 

Half  open'd  to  the  wind. 

The  Son  goes  down,  the  creseent  Moon 

Is  brightening  in  the  firmament; 

And  what  is  yonder  roar, 

Tb»t  nnking  now,  and  swelling  now, 

BqI  evermore  inoreasing, 

Stall  loader,  loader^  grows  ? 


The  little  boat  falls  rapidly 

Adown  the  rapid  tide; 

The  Moon  is  bright  above, 

And  the  great  Ocean  opens  on  their  way. 

37. 
Then  did  the  Damsel  speak  again  — 

**  Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ? 
The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm, 
I  know  the  ocean-paths ; 

Wilt  thou  go  on  with  me  ?  — 
Deliverer!  yes !  thou  dost  not  fear! 

Thou  wilt  go  on  with  me !  " 
*«  Sail  on,  sail  on ! "  quoth  Thalaba, 

**Sail  on,  in  Allah's  name ! " 

38. 

The  Moon  is  bright,  the  sea  is  calm. 

The  little  boat  rides  n^tidly 

Across  the  ocean  waves; 

The  line  of  moonlight  on  the  deep 

Still  follows  as  they  voyage  on; 

The  winds  are  motionless ; 

The  gentle  waters  gently  part 

In  dimples  round  the  prow. 

He  looks  above,  he  looks  around, 

The  boundless  heaven,  the  boundless  sea, 

The  crescent  moon,  the  little  boat, 

Nought  else  above,  below. 

39. 
The  Moon  is  sunk ;  a  dusky  gray 

Spreads  o'er  the  Eastern  sky ; 

The  stars  grow  pale  and  paler ;  — 

Oh,  beautiful !  the  godlike  Sun 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea ! 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  sail, 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly ;  — 

Is  that  a  cloud  that  skirts  the  sea.' 

There  is  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 

And  nearer  now,  and  darker  now — 

It  is— >it  is — the  Land ! 

For  yonder  are  the  rocks  that  rise 

Dark  in  the  reddening  mom ; 

For  loud  around  their  hollow  base 

The  surges  rage  and  feam. 

40. 

The  little  boat  rides  rapidly. 

And  pitches  now  with  shorter  toss 

Upon  the  narrow  swell ; 

And  now  so  near,  they  see 

The  shelves  and  shadows  of  the  cliff. 

And  the  low-lurking  rocks. 

O'er  whose  black  summits,  hidden  half. 

The  shivering  billows  burst;  — 

And  nearer  now  they  feel  the  breaker's  spray. 

Then  said  the  Damsel  ^"  Yonder  is  our  path 

Beneath  the  cavern  arch. 

Now  is  the  ebb;  and  till  the  ocean  flow 

We  cannot  override  the  rocks. 

Go  thou,  and  on  the  shore 

Perlbrm  thy  last  ablutions,  and  with  prayer 

Strengthen  ihj  heart  —  I  too  have  need  to 

pray. 
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41. 

She  held  the  helm  with  steady  hand 

Amid  the  stronger  waves ; 

Through  surge  and  surf  she  drove ; 

The  adventurer  leap'd  to  land. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  XI. 

Orwm  tPorUar  qf  Ae  Bowtrs  9f  P«f«^e.  —  5,  p.  313. 

The  Mttb  of  the  blenad  an  mippoMd  by  tome  of  the  Ha- 
hoouneduw  to  animate  green  birda  in  the  grove«  of  paradiae. 
Waa  thia  opiaion  ioTented  to  conciliate  the  Pagan  Arabe, 
who  beliered,  that  of  the  blood  near  the  dead  poraon'i  brain 
waa  formed  a  bird  named  Hamah,  which  once  in  a  hundred 
yean  visited  the  sepulchm  ? 

To  thia  there  ii  an  allnaion  in  the  Hoallakat.  •*  Then  I 
Icnew  with  certainty,  that  in  m  fierce  a  eonteit  with  thorn, 
many  a  heavy  blow  would  make  the  perched  birds  of  the  braao 
fly  quickly  from  every  akull."  —  JP^eai  ufAfUarA, 

In  the  Bahar-Danueh,  parrots  are  called  the  greea-veated 
reaemblera  (^  Heaven's  dwellera.  The  following  paasages  in 
the  same  work  may,  perhaps,  allude  to  the  aame  auperatition, 
or  perhaps  are  merely  metaphorical,  in  the  uaual  style  of  ita 
true  Oriental  bombast.  **The  bird  of  uoderstandiag  fled 
from  the  nest  of  my  brain."  "My  joints  and  members 
seemed  as  if  ihey  would  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
bird  of  life  would  quit  the  nest  of  my  body."  *<  The  bird  of 
my  soul  became  a  captive  in  the  net  of  her  glossy  ringlets." 

I  remember  in  a  European  Magazine  two  similar  lines  by 
the  author  of  the  Livea  of  the  Admiraia : 

**  My  beating  bosom  is  a  well-wrought  cage, 
Whence  that  sweet  goldfinch  Hope  shall  ne'er  elope ! " 

The  grave  of  Francisco  Jorge,  tlie  Maronite  martyr,  waa 
visited  by  two  strange  birds  of  uausnal  size.  No  one  knew 
whence  they  came.  They  emblemed,  says  Vasconeellos,  the 
purity  and  the  indefatigable  activity  of  his  sool. 

The  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  have  assigned  a  less  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  body  aa  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

The  disembowelling  of  the  body  there,  is  always  performed 
in  great  secrecy,  and  with  much  religions  superstition.  The 
bowels  are,  by  these  people,  considered  as  the  immediate 
organs  of  sensation,  where  the  first  impressions  are  received, 
and  by  which  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  carried  on ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  may  eateem  and 
venerate  the  inteattnea,  aa  hearing  tlie  greateat  affinity  to  the 
immortal  part.  I  have  frequently  held  conversations  on  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  convince  them  that  all  intellectual 
operations  were  carried  on  in  the  head  ;  at  which  they  would 
generally  amile,  and  intimate  that  they  had  frequently  aeen 
men  recover  whoae  skulls  had  been  fractured,  and  whose 
heads  had  otherwise  been  much  injured ;  but  that,  in  all  caaes 
in  which  the  intestines  had  been  wounded,  the  persons  on  a 
certainty  died.  Other  arguments  they  would  also  advance  in 
fttvor  of  their  belief;  such  as  the  efl^eet  of  fear,  and  other 
passions,  which  cauaad  great  agitation  and  uneasiness,  and 
would  sometimes  produce  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which  they 
attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  bowels.  —  Fmcouvst. 


Had  honu  tki  hmkmgJrmL  —  9,  p.  314. 

When  Hoaein,  the  son  of  All,  was  sick  of  a  grievous  dis- 
order, he  longed  for  a  pomegranate,  though  that  fruit  waa  not 
then  in  aeaaon.  All  went  out,  and  diligently  inquiring,  found 
a  aingle  one  in  the  possession  of  a  Jew.  As  he  returned 
with  it,  a  alck  man  met  him  and  begged  half  the  pomegranate, 
aaying  it  would  restore  his  health.  All  gave  him  half,  and 
when  he  had  eaten  it,  the  man  reqoestnd  he  would  give  him 
the  other  half,  the  sooner  to  complete  his  recovery.  Ali  be- 
aignantly  complied,  returned  to  bis  son,  and  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  Hoaein  approved  what  hia  father  had 
dona. 


Immediately  behold  a  miracle !  aa  they  were  talking  to- 
gether, the  door  was  gently  knocked  at.  He  oider«>d  the 
woman  servant  to  go  there,  and  she  found  a  man,  of  all  m<»Q 
the  moat  beautiftil,  who  had  a  plate  in  his  band,  covered  wiih 
green  silk,  in  which  were  ten  pomegranates.  The  woosaa 
wai  astoaisbod  at  the  beauty  of  the  man  and  of  the  pome- 
granates, and  she  took  one  of  them  and  bid  it,  and  carried  the 
other  nine  to  Ali,  who  kissed  the  present.  When  be  had 
counted  them  he  found  that  one  was  wanting,  and  said  ao  to 
the  servant ;  she  confessed  that  she  had  taken  it  oo  aocmmt 
of  its  excellence,  and  Ali  gave  her  her  liberty.  The  pxHoe- 
granatea  were  from  paradise  \  Hoaein  was  cored  of  bis  dtaease 
only  by  their  odor,  and  rose  up  immediately,  recovered,  aaol 
in  full  strength.  — Jfaracei. 

I  aospeet,  aaya  Maracci,  that  this  is  a  true  mireeie  wrougltt 
by  aome  Christian  saint,  and  ftbeiy  attributed  to  Ali.  Bow- 
ever  this  may  be,  it  does  not  appear  absurd  that  God  should, 
by  some  especial  favor,  reward  an  act  of  remarkable  charity, 
even  in  an  infidel,  as  he  has  sometimes,  by  a  striking  rtiaj»- 
tuemcnt,  punished  enormous  crimes.  But  the  asaerticm,tJaat 
the  pomegranates  were  sent  from  paradise,  exposes  the  fable. 

Maracci,  after  detailing  and  ridiculing  the  Uabonnnedaa 
miracles,  contrasts  with  them,  in  an  appendix,  a  few  of  the 
real  and  permanent  miracles  of  Christianity,  which  are  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  whole  world.  He  aelecta  five  as 
examples.  1.  The  chapel  of  Loretto,  brought  by  ange^  from 
Nazareth  to  Illyricom,  and  from  Illyricora  to  Italy  ;  fuithfal 
messengers  having  been  sent  to  both  placet,  and  finding  in 
both  ita  old  foundatioos,  in  dimenaioas  and  materiala  exactly 
corresponding. 

9.  The  cross  of  St.  Tliomas  at  Mrliapor.  A  Braroin,  aa  the 
aaint  was  extended  upon  his  ctoss  in  prayer,  slew  him.  On 
the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  the  cross  gradually  becomes  luminous,  till  it  afaioes  one 
white  glory.  At  elevating  the  host,  it  resumes  its  naloraJ 
color,  and  sweata  blood  profusely  ;  in  which  the  &ithAil  dip 
their  clothes,  by  which  many  miracles  are  wrought. 

3.  OprCiMtsMON  fpiiA  tmiemUssmmm.  —  At  Bari,  oa  the 
Adriatic,  a  liquor  flows  from  the  liooes  of  St.  Nicholas  ;  they 
call  it  St.  Nicholas's  manna,  which,  being  preserved  in  bottles, 
never  corrupts  or  breeds  worms,  except  the  poaMSsor  ha  oor^ 
rupt  himself,  and  daily  it  works  miracles. 

4.  At  Tolentino  in  the  Marrh  of  Ancooia,  the  aran*  of 
St.  Nicholas  swell  with  blood,  and  pour  out  copious  atreaais, 
when  any  great  calsmity  impends  over  Christendom. 

5.  The  blood  of  St.  Januariua  at  Naples. 

These,  says  Maracci,  are  wiraada  pmevfrtntw^  pennaoent 
miracles ,  and  it  cannot  be  said,  aa  of  the  Mahoounedaa  ones, 
that  they  are  tricks  of  the  devil. 


J^Veai  the  fttrCA-dbf  qftk*  tPsrld,  dtc.— 11.  p.  314. 

The  birth-day  of  the  world  was  logically  ascertained  in  a 
provincial  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a^inst  the  Quarto* 
decimans  by  command  of  Pope  Victor,  about  tba  year  900. 
Venerable  Bede  (Osmsi.  ds  JBpumoci*  Ftm.)  suppltaa  the 
mode  of  proof.  <'  When  the  multitude  of  priests  were  aa- 
sembled  together,  then  Theophylus,  the  bishop,  produced  the 
authority  sent  unto  hira  by  Pope  Victor,  and  explained  what 
had  been  enjoined  him.  Then  all  the  bishops  made  answrr. 
Unless  it  be  fint  examined  how  the  world  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, nothing  salutary  can  be  ordained  respecting  the 
observations  of  Easter.  And  they  said,  What  day  can  we  He> 
lieve  to  have  been  the  first,  except  Punday  ?  And  7*heonbylus 
said.  Prove  this  which  ye  say.  Tlien  the  blshnpa  said.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  flrat  day ;  and,  in  like  manner,  they 
were  the  second,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth, 
and  the  sixth,  and  tiie  seventh  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day,  whirh 
was  called  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord  retted  from  all  bis  works ; 
therefore,  since  Paturriay,  which  is  the  Sabbath,  was  the  la*t 
day,  which  but  Sunday  can  have  been  the  first .'  Th«u  said 
Theophylus,  Lo,  ye  Iwve  proved  that  Sunday  was  tba  first 
day ;  what  sny  ye  now  concerning  the  seasons — fbr  there  are 
four  times  or  seasons  in  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  AQtnma, 
and  Winter ;  which  of  these  was  the  first  ?  The  bishops  an- 
awered.  Spring.  And  Theophylus  said.  Prove  thia  which  ye 
say.    Then  the  bishops  said.  It  is  writtaa,  fha  earth  broogbl 
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forth  STM*,  Bod  berh  ji«Mtof  wed  after  his  kind,  and  the  tree 
jittldinf  fruit,  wb<Ma  teed  ww  in  iuelf,  aAer  hia  kind ;  but 
tbra  ii  l<i  the  iprinif.  Then  »aid  Tbeophylui,  When  do  jou 
WU«T«  tbe  beg:imuug  of  the  world  to  have  been,  in  the  be- 
gfioflifiK  of  the  eeaaon)  or  in  the  middle,  or  in  the  end  ?  And 
the  bishop*  aniwered,  at  tkt  Equinox,  on  the  eighth  of  the 
kaleodji  of  April.  And  Theophylus  laid,  Prove  this  which  ye 
My.  Then  they  answered,  It  is  written,  God  made  the  light, 
and  railed  the  lifht  day,  and  he  made  the  darkneas,  and  culled 
tite  darkneai  night,  and  he  divided  the  lifht  and  the  darkneas 
into  equal  parte.  Then  aaid  Theophylut,  Lo,  ye  liave  proved 
xh*  day  and  (he  acaaon.  What  think  ye  now  coneemin(  the 
Uooo  i  waa  it  created  when  Increasing,  or  when  full,  or  on 
the  wane  f  And  the  hisbofM  answered.  At  the  full.  And  he 
said.  Prove  this  which  ye  tay.  Then  they  answered,  God 
made  two  great  luminaries,  and  placed  them  in  the  firmament 
of  the  Heavens,  that  they  might  give  light  upon  the  earth  ; 
the  greater  luminary  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  the  lesser 
one  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.  It  could  not  have  been 
ihns  onlees  the  moon  were  at  the  full.  Now,  therefore,  let 
0  see  when  the  world  was  created:  it  was  made  upon  a 
Sunday  in  the  spring,  at  the  Equinox,  which  is  on  the  eighth 
of  the  kalends  of  April,  and  at  the  full  of  the  moon." 

AeeordJBg  to  the  form  of  a  border-oath,  the  work  of  creation 
ht^pm  by  night.  **  You  shall  swear  by  Heaven  above  you, 
Hell  beaeath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradise,  by  alt  tkat  Ood 
mmtl4  m  tU  dajf$  asd  seven  nigkU,  and  by  God  himself,  you 
are  whact  out  saoklees  of  art,  part,  way,  witting,  ridd,  ken- 
niog,  having  or  reeettJng  of  any  of  the  goods  and  chattells 
«u»ed  io  this  bill.  So  help  you  God."  {AUMum  and  Bum, 
L  xrr.)  This,  however,  b  assertion  without  proof,  and  would 
not  have  been  admitted  by  Theophylus  and  his  bishops. 


TkM  MwUotO^BM, -  19,  p.  314. 

Shnoiig  Anka,  aays  ny  fKeod  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  note  to  his 
AehoMd  Afdebeili,  is  a  bird  or  grifTon  of  extraonlinary 
•tTN^th  ackd  aixe,  (as  its  name  imports,  signifying  as  large  as 
thirty  eagles,)  which,  according  to  the  Eastern  writers,  was 
sent  by  the  Supreme  Being  to  subdue  and  chastise  the  robel- 
Kous  Divea.  It  was  snppos«»d  to  possess  rational  faculties,  and 
(he  gift  of  speech.  The  CaAsrmeii  JVoaieA  relates,  that  Simorg 
Attka,  beii^  asked  his  age,  replied,  this  world  is  very  ancient, 
fbr  it  has  already  been  seven  tiroes  replenished  with  beings 
AAferent  froin  roan,  and  as  often  depopulated.  That  tbe  age 
of  Adaaa,  In  which  we  now  are,  is  to  endure  seven  thousand 
yeasa,  aiahtng  a  great  cycle ;  that  himself  had  seen  twelve 
of  these  revolulioos,  and  knew  not  how  many  more  he  had 
lasoe. 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Fox  and  myself  have  fallen  into  a 
gritfvoua  betaey,  both  respecting  the  unity  and  the  sex  of  the 
Mmuff.  For  thb  great  bird  is  a  hen;  there  is  indeed  a 
co<:h  aieo,  but  be  seems  to  be  of  some  inferior  species,  a  sort 
af  PHneo  Goocge  of  Denmark,  the  Simorg's  consort,  not  the 
wntk  Einori^ 

tn  that  portion  of  the  SA«A>JVaflUsft  which  has  been  put  into 
E<i|^Bh  rtiyme  by  Mr.  Champion,  some  anecdotes  may  be 
feond  eooeemiAg  this  all-knowing  bird,  who  is  there  repre- 
vol#d  as  posaessing  one  species  of  knowledge,  of  which  she 
wfvald  not  W  readily  suspected.  SSalxer,  the  father  of  Rus- 
taaa,  ie  exposed  in  his  infancy  by  bis  own  father,  8aum,  who 
tah«9  him  for  a  young  devilling, because  his  body  is  black,  and 
his  hair  white.  The  infant  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
EllMre,  wbite  the  Bimorg  has  her  nest,  and  she  takes  him  up, 
and  breeds  him  with  her  young,  who  are  very  desirous  of 
racing  him,  bat  she  preserves  him.  When  Zaixer  is  grown 
np,  and  bavee  tlur  nest,  tbe  Fimorg  gives  him  one  of  her  feath- 
ers, iMlliaf  him,  whenever  he  is  in  great  distress,  to  bum  it, 
aad  sho  will  tramediataly  come  to  his  assUtanee.  Zaixer  mar- 
rise  Bodahver,  who  b  likely  to  die  in  chikiing ;  he  then  boms 
the  f««thtr,  kmI  the  Sfmorg  appears  and  order*  the  Cieaaroan 
eperaxloD  to  be  performed*  As  theee  stories  are  not  Ferdusi's 
nrveniion,  hui  the  ohl  bmditioos  of  the  Persians,  collected  and 
arratifcd  by  bino,  this  b,  perhaps,  the  earliest  fact  concerning 
thsl  ofrntion  which  b  to  be  met  with,  earlier  probably  than 
tho  lUbb  of  Semele.  ZahMr  was  ordered  first  to  give  her 
wtao,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  opiate,  and  after  sewing  up  the 
to  nofakt  it  with  a  nixture  of  milk,  musk,  and  grass, 


pounded  together,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  to  rub  it 
with  a  Siroorg's  feather. 

In  Mr.  Fux's  collection  of  Persic  books,  is  an  illuminated 
copy  of  Ferdusi,  containing  a  picture  of  the  Simorg,  who  is 
there  represented  as  an  ugly  dragon-looking  sort  of  bird.  I 
should  be  loath  to  believe  that  she  has  so  bad  a  physiognomy  ; 
and  as,  in  the  same  volume,  there  are  blue  and  yellow  horses, 
there  b  good  reason  to  conclude  that  this  b  not  a  genuine 
portrait. 

When  the  Genius  of  the  Lamp  is  ordered  by  Aladin  to 
bring  a  roe's  egg,  and  hang  it  up  in  the  hall,  he  is  violently 
onrsged,  and  exclaims.  Wretch,  wouldst  thou  have  me  hang 
up  my  master  ?  From  the  manner  in  which  rocs  are  usually 
mentioned  in  the  Arabian  Tales,  the  reader  feels  as  much 
surprised  at  this  indignation  as  Aladin  was  himself.  Perhaps 
the  original  may  have  Simorg  instead  of  roc.  To  think,  in- 
deed, of  robbing  the  Simorg's  nest,  either  for  the  sake  of 
drilling  tlie  eggs,  or  of  poaching  them,  would,  in  a  believer, 
whether  Bhiah  or  Sonni,  be  the  height  of  human  impiety. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches  has  appeared,  in  which  Captain  Wilford 
identifies  the  roo  with  the  Simorg.  "  Sinbad,"  he  says,  "  waa 
expoeed  to  many  dangers  from  the  birds  called  Roes  or 
Simorgs,  the  Garudas  nf  tbe  Pauranics,  whom  Persian  Ro- 
mancers represent  as  living  In  Madagascar,  according  to  Marco 
Polo."  But  the  Roe  of  tbe  Arabian  Tabs  has  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Simorg;  and  it  is  only  in  the  instance 
which  I  have  noticed,  that  any  mbtake  of  one  for  the  otiier 
can  be  suspected. 

TIU  tpring  waa  dmr^  ika  water  duf, — 30,  p.  316. 

Some  travellers  may  perhaps  be  glad  to  know,  that  the 
spring  from  which  this  description  was  taken,  is  near  Bristol, 
about  a  mile  from  Stokes-Croft  turnpike,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Boiling- Well.  Other,  and  bn^r  springs,  of 
the  same  kind,  called  the  Lady  Poob,  are  near  Shobdon,  in 
Herefordshire. 


A  ran  a  msr  dMp  and  mds. — 35,  p.  317. 

A  similar  picture  occurs  in  Miss  Baillie's  Comedy, "  Tho 
Second  Marriage."  **  By  Heaven,  there  is  nothing  so  in- 
teresting to  me  as  to  trace  the  course  of  a  prosperous  man 
through  thb  varied  world.  First,  he  is  seen  like  a  little 
stream,  wearing  its  shallow  bed  through  the  grass,  circling  and 
winding,  and  gleaning  up  its  treasures  from  every  twinkling 
rill,  as  it  passes ;  further  on,  the  brown  sand  fences  its  msrgin, 
the  dark  rushes  thicken  on  its  side  ;  further  on  still,  the  broad 
flags  shake  their  green  ranks,  tbe  willows  bend  their  wide 
boughs  o*er  its  eonrse;  and  yonder,  at  last,  tho  &ir  river 
appears,  spreading  hb  bright  waves  to  the  light." 


THE  TWELFTH  BOOK. 


Why  should  he  that  loves  me,  sorry  be 
For  my  deliverance,  or  at  all  complain 
My  good  to  hear,  and  toward  joys  to  see  ? 
I  go,  and  long  desired  have  to  go ; 
I  go  with  gladness  to  my  wished  rost. 

BpBirsin's  Dofknaida, 


I. 

Thxh  Tbalaba  drew  off  Abdaldar'i  ring, 

And  cast  it  in  the  wa,  and  cried  aloud, 

*'  Thou  art  my  shield,  my  trust,  my  hope,  O  God ! 

Behold  and  guard  me  now, 

Thou  who  alone  canst  save. 

If,  from  my  childhood  up,  I  have  look'd  on 

With  exultation  to  my  destiny ; 


i 
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If,  in  the  hoar  of  anguish,  1  have  own'd 
The  justice  of  the  hand  that  chasten'd  me ; 

If,  of  all  selfish  passions  purified, 

I  go  to  work  thy  will,  and  from  tlie  world 

Root  up  the  ill-doing  race. 

Lord  \  let  not  thou  the  weakness  of  my  arm 

Make  vain  the  enterprise !  '* 

2. 

The  Sun  was  rising  all  magnificent. 
Ocean  and  Heaven  rejoicing  in  his  beams. 

And  now  had  Thaiaba 

Pei  formed  his  last  ablutions,  and  he  stood 

And  gazed  upon  the  little  boat 

Riding  the  billows  near, 

Where,  like  a  sea-bird  breasting  the  broad  waves, 

It  rose  and  fell  upon  the  surge, 

Till  from  the  glitterance  of  the  sunny  main 

He  torn'd  his  aching  eyes ; 
And  then  upon  the  beach  he  laid  him  down. 

And  watch'd  the  rising  tide. 

He  did  not  pray ;  he  was  not  calm  for  prayer; 

His  spirit,  troubled  with  tumultuous  hope, 

Toird  with  futurity; 

His  brain,  with  busier  workings,  felt 

The  roar  and  raving  of  the  restless  sea, 

The  boundless  waves  that  rose,  and  roU'd,  and 

rockM : 

The  everlasting  sound 

Oppressed  him,  and  the  heaving  infinite : 

He  closed  his  lids  for  rest. 

3. 

Meantime,  with  fuller  reach  and  stronger  swell, 

Wave  after  wave  advanced ; 

Each  following  billow  lifted  the  last  foam 

That  trembled  on  the  sand  with  rainbow  hues ; 

The  living  flower  that,  rooted  to  the  rock. 

Late  from  the  thinner  element 

Shrunk  down  within  its  purple  stem  to  sleep, 

Now  feels  the  water,  and  again 

Awakening,  blossoms  out 

All  its  green  anther-necks. 

4. 

Was  there  a  Spirit  in  the  gale 

That  fluttered  o*er  his  cheek  ? 

For  it  came  on  him  like  the  new-xisen  sun, 

Which  plays  and  dallies  o'er  the  night-closed  flower, 

And  wooes  it  to  unfold  anew  to  joy ; 

For  it  came  on  him  as  the  dews  of  eve 

Descend  with  healing  and  with  life 

Upon  the  summer  mead ; 

Or  like  the  first  sound  of  seraph  song 

And  Angel  greeting,  to  the  soul 

Whose  latest  sense  had  shuddered  at  the  groan 

Of  anguish,  kneeling  by  a  death-bed  side. 

5. 

He  starts,  and  gazes  round  to  seek 

The  certun  presence.    ^*  Thaiaba  !**  ezclaim'd 

The  Voice  of  the  Unseen ; 

**  Father  of  my  Oneiia !  *'  he  replied, 

*'  And  have  thy  years  been  nnmber'd  r  art  thou,  too, 

Among  the  Angels  ? " — «» Thaiaba ! " 


A  second  and  a  dearer  voice  repeats, 

'*  Go  in  the  favor  of  the  Lord, 

My  Thaiaba,  go  on ! 

Mj  husband,  I  have  dress'd  our  bower  of  bliis. 

€ro,  and  perform  the  work ; 

Let  me  not  longer  suffer  hope  in  Heaven ! " 

6. 
He  torn'd  an  eager  glance  toward  the  tea. 
(<  Come ! "  quoth  the  Damsel,  and  she  drore 
Her  little  boat  to  land. 
Impatient  through  the  rising  wave, 
He  rush'd  to  meet  its  way ; 
His  eye  was  bright,  his  cheek  was  fluah'd  with  joy. 
*^Hast  thou  had  comfort  in  thy  prayers  f"  she 

ask'd. 

"  Yea,'*  Thaiaba  replied, 

'*  A  heavenly  visitation."    *'  God  be  praised ! " 

She  answer'd ;  **  then  I  do  not  hope  in  vun! " 

And  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  lip 

Quiver'd,  and  tears  ran  down. 

7. 

**  Stranger,"  said  she,  "  in  years  long  past 

Was  one  who  vow'd  himself 

The  Champion  of  the  Lord,  like  thee, 

Against  the  race  of  Hell. 

Young  was  he,  as  thyself. 

Gentle,  and  yet  so  brave ! 

A  lion-hearted  man. 

Shame  on  me,  Stranger !  in  the  arms  of  love 

I  held  him  from  his  calling,  till  the  hour 
Was  past ;  and  then  the  Angel  who  shoald  else 

Have  crown 'd  him  with  his  glory- wreath, 
Smote  him  in  anger.  —  Yearn  and  years  are  gone, 
And  in  his  place  of  penance  he  awaits 
Thee,  the  Deliverer:  surely  thou  art  he! 
It  was  my  righteous  punishment, 
In  the  same  youth  unchanged. 
And  love  unchangeable, 
Sorrow  forever  fresh, 
And  bitter  penitence. 
That  gives  no  respite  night  nor  day  from  grief, 
To  abide  the  written  hour,  when  I  should  wail 
The  Doom'd  Destroyer  and  Deliverer  here. 
Remember  thou,  that  thy  success  afiects 
No  single  fate,  no  ordinary  woes." 

8. 

As  thus  she  spake,  the  entrance  of  the  cave 

Darken'd  the  boat  below. 

Around  them,  firom  their  nests. 

The  screaming  sea-birds  fled, 

Wondering  at  that  strange  shape, 

Yet  unalarm'd  at  sight  of  living  man, 

Unknowing  of  his  sway  and  power  misused . 

The  clamors  of  their  young 

Echoed  in  shriller  cries, 

Which  rung  in  wild  discordance  round  the  rock. 

And  ferther  as  they  now  advanced, 

The  dim  reflection  of  the  darken'd  day 

Grew  fainter,  and  the  dash 

Of  the  out-breakers  deaden'd ;  ferther  yet, 

And  yet  more  faint  the  gleam; 
And  there  the  waters,  at  their  utmost  bound, 
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8t*enUy  rippled  on  the  rising  rock. 

They  landed  and  advanced,  and  deeper  in, 

Two  adamantine  doors 

Closed  up  the  caTem  pass. 

9. 
Reclining  on  the  rock  beside, 

Sat  a  gray-headed  man, 

Watching  an  hour-glass  by. 

To  him  the  Damsel  spake  — 

« la  it  the  hoar  appointed  ?  '*    The  Old  Man 

Nor  answer'd  her  awhile. 

Nor  lifted  he  his  downward  eye ; 

For  now  the  glass  ran  low, 

And,  like  the  days  of  age. 

With  speed  perceirable. 

The  latter  sands  descend ; 

And  now  the  last  are  gone. 

Thea  he  look*d  up,  and  raised  his  hand,  and 

smote 
The  adamantine  gates. 

10. 

The  gates  of  adamant. 

Unfolding  at  the  stroke, 

Open'd,  and  gare  the  entrance.    Then  she  tnm'd 

To  Thalaba,  and  said, 

*'  €ro,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

I  cannot  enter, — 1  mnst  wait  the  end 

In  hope  and  agony. 

God  and  Mahommed  prosper  thee, 

For  thy  sake  and  for  oars !  " 

11. 

He  tarried  not, —  he  past 

The  threshold,  oyer  which  was  no  return. 

All  earthly  thoughts,  all  human  hopes 

And  passions  now  put  off. 

He  cast  no  backward  glance 

Toward  the  gleam  of  day. 

There  was  a  light  within, 

A  yellow  light,  as  when  the  autumnal  Sun, 

Through  travelling  rain  and  mist, 

Shines  on  the  evening  hills : 

Whether  from  central  fires  effused. 

Or  that  the  sunbeams,  day  by  day. 

From  earliest  generations,  there  absorb*d, 

Were  gathering  for  the  wrath-flame.    Shade  was 

none 

In  those  portentous  vaults ; 

Crag  overhanging,  nor  columnal  rock 

Cast  its  dark  outline  there ; 

For  with  the  hot  and  heavy  atmosphere 

The  light  incorporate,  permeating  all, 

Spread  over  all  its  equal  yellowness. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  lifeless  air; 

He  felt  no  stirring  as  he  past 

Adown  the  long  descent ; 

He  heard  not  his  own  footsteps  on  the  rock. 

That  through  the  thick  stagnation  sent  no  sound. 

How  sweet  it  were,  he  thought, 

To  feel  the  flowing  wind  '. 

With  what  a  thirst  of  joy 

He  should  breathe  in  the  open  gales  of  heaven  ! 
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12. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way, 

The  lengthening  way  is  safe. 

Is  there  no  secret  wile, 

No  lurking  enemy  ? 

His  watchful  eye  is  on  the  wall  of  rock, — 

And  warily  be  marks  the  roof. 

And  warily  surveys 

The  path  that  lies  before. 

Downward,  and  downward  still,  and  still  the  way, 

The  long,  long  way  is  safe ; 

Rock  only,  the  same  light. 

The  same  dead  atmosphere. 

And  solitude  and  silence  like  the  grave. 

13. 

At  length  the  long  descent 

Ends  on  a  precipice ; 

No  feeble  ray  entered  its  dreadful  gulf; 

For  in  the  pit  profound. 

Black  Darkness,  utter  Night, 

Repell'd  the  hostile  gleam, 

And  o*er  the  surface  the  light  atmosphere 

Floated,  and  mingled  not 

Above  the  depth,  feur  oyer-awning  wings, 

Unplumed,  and  huge,  and  strong, 

Bore  up  a  little  car; 

Four  living  pinions,  headless,  bodiless. 

Sprang  from  one  stem  that  branched  below 

In  four  down-arching  limbs, 

And  clinch'd  the  car-rings  endlong  and  athwart 

With  claws  of  griffin  grasp. 

14. 

But  not  on  these,  the  depth  so  terrible. 

The  wondrous  wings,  fi2*d  Thalaba  his  eye ; 

For  there,  upon  the  brink, 

With  fiery  fetters  fasten'd  to  the  rock, 

A  man,  a  living  man,  tormented  lay. 

The  young  Othatha:  in  the  arms  of  love 

He  who  had  lingered  out  the  auspicious  hour, 

Forgetful  of  his  call. 

In  shuddering  pity,  Thalaba  exclaimed, 

"  Servant  of  Gk>d,  can  I  not  succor  thee  ? " 

He  groan'd,  and  answered,  '*  Son  of  Man, 

I  sinn'd,  and  am  tormented ;  I  endure 

In  patience  and  in  hope. 

The  hour  that  shall  destroy  the  Race  of  Hell, 

That  hour  shall  set  me  free." 

15. 

"  Is  it  not  come  ? "  quoth  Thalaba : 

"  Tea !  by  this  omen ! "  —  and  with  fearless  hand 

He  grasp*d  the  burning  fetters,  —  **  in  the  name 

Of  God!"  — and  from  the  rock 

Rooted  the  rivets,  and  adown  the  gulf 

Dropp'd  them.    The  rush  of  flames  roar'd  up. 

For  they  had  kindled  in  their  fall 

The  deadly  vapors  of  the  pit  profound ; 

And  Thalaba  bent  on  and  look'd  below. 

But  vainly  he  explored 

The  deep  abyss  of  flame. 

That  sunk  beyond  the  plunge  of  mortal  eye. 

Now  all  ablaze,  as  if  infernal  fires 
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Illumed  the  world  beneath. 

Soon  waB  the  poiBon-fiiel  spent ; 

The  flame  grew  pale  and  dim ; 

And  dimmer  now  it  fades,  and  now  ia  qaench*d ; 

And  all  again  is  dark, 

Save  where  the  yellow  air 

Enten  a  little  in,  and  mingles  slow. 

16. 

Meantime,  the  freed  Othatha  clasp'd  his  knees. 

And  cried,  **  Deliverer  I "   Struggling  then 

With  joyful  hope,  ^*  And  where  is  she,"  he  cried, 

•*  Whose  promised  coming  for  so  many  a  year  —  '* 

"Go!  "  answered  Thalaba, 

"  She  waits  thee  at  the  gates." 

"  And  in  thy  triumph,"  he  replied. 

There  thou  wilt  join  us  ? "  —  The  Deliverer's  eye 

Glanced  on  the  abyss ',  way  else  was  none  — 

The  depth  was  unascendable. 

*'  Await  not  me,"  he  cried; 

''  My  path  hath  been  appointed !  go  —  embark ! 

Return  to  life,  —  live  happy ! " 

OTHATHA. 

But  thy  name  ?  — 

That  through  the  nations  we  may  blazon  it,  — 

That  we  may  bless  thee ! 

THALABA. 

Bless  the  Merciful ! 

17. 

Then  Thalaba  pronounced  the  name  of  God, 

And  leap'd  into  the  car. 

Down,  down  it  sunk, —  down,  down,  — 

He  neither  breathes  nor  sees ; 

His  eyes  are  closed  for  giddiness. 

His  breath  is  sinking  with  the  fall. 

The  air  that  yields  beneath  the  car 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

Down  —down — a  measureless  depth !  —  down — 

down. 

Was  then  the  Simorg  with  the  Powers  of  ill 

Associate  to  destroy .' 

And  was  that  lovely  Mariner 

A  fiend  as  false  as  fair  ? 

For  still  the  car  sinks  down ; 

But  ever  the  uprushing  wind 

Inflates  the  wings  above. 

And  still  the  struggling  wings 

Repel  the  rushing  wind. 

Down  —  down  —  and  now  it  strikes. 

18. 

He  stands  and  totters  giddily ; 

All  objects  round  awhile 

Float  dizzy  on  his  sight ; 

Collected  soon,  he  gazes  for  the  way. 

There  was  a  distant  light  that  led  his  search; 

The  torch  a  broader  blaze. 

The  unpruned  taper  flares  a  longer  flame. 

But  this  was  strong,  as  is  the  noontide  sun, 

So,  in  the  glory  of  its  rays  intense, 

It  quiver'd  with  green  glow. 

Beyond  was  all  unseen ; 


No  eye  could  penetrate 
That  unendurable  excess  of  light 

19. 

It  veird  no  friendly  form,  thought  Thalaha : 

And  wisely  did  he  deem. 

For  at  tiie  threshold  of  the  rocky  door, 

Hugpst  and  fiercest  of  his  kind  accurs'd. 

Fit  warden  of  the  sorcery-gate, 

A  rebel  Afreet  lay ; 

He  scented  the  approach  of  human  food, 

And  hungry  hope  kindled  bis  eye  of  fire. 

Raising  his  hand  to  screen  the  dszzled  sense. 

Onward  held  Thalaba, 

And  liiled  still  at  times  a  rapid  glance ; 

Till  the  due  distance  gained, 

With  head  aliased,  he  laid 

An  arrow  in  its  rest. 

With  steady  eflbrt  and  knit  forehead  then. 

Full  on  the  painful  light 

He  fix*d  his  aching  eye,  and  loosed  the  bow. 

20. 

A  hideous  yell  ensued ; 
And  sure  no  human  voice  had  scope  or  power 

For  that  prodigious  shriek 

Whose  pealing  echoes  thundered  up  the  rock. 

Dim  grew  the  dying  light ; 

But  Thalaba  leap'd  onward  to  the  doors, 

Now  visible  beyond, 

And  while  the  Afreet  warden  of  the  way 

Was  writhing  with  his  death-pangs,  over  htm 

Sprung  and  smote  the  stony  doors. 

And  bade  them,  in  the  name  of  God,  give  way ! 

21. 

The  dying  Fiend  beneath  him,  at  that  name, 

To8s*d  in  worse  agony. 

And  the  rocks  shudder'd,  and  tlie  rocky  doors 

Rent  at  the  voice  asunder.    Lo !  within  — 

The  Teraph  and  the  Fire, 

And  Khawla,  and,  in  mail  complete, 

Mohareb  for  the  strife. 

But  Thalaba,  with  numbing  force. 

Smites  his  raised  arm,  and  rushes  by ; 

For  now  he  sees  the  fire,  amid  whose  flames. 

On  the  white  ashes  of  Hodeirah,  lies 

Hodeirah's  holy  Sword. 

22. 

He  rushes  to  the  Fire : 

Then  Khawla  met  the  youth. 

And  leaped  upon  him,  and  with  clinging  arms 

Clasps  him,  and  colls  Mohareb  now  to  aim 

The  effsctual  vengeance.    O  fool  1  fool !  he  sees 

His  Father's  Sword,  and  who  shall  bar  his  way  ? 

Who  stand  against  the  fury  of  that  arm 

That  spurns  her  to  the  ground  ?  — 

She  rises  half,  she  twists  around  his  kneca,  — 

A  moment—  and  he  vainly  strives 

To  shake  her  from  her  hold ; 

Impatient  then  he  seized  her  leatliery  neck 

With  throttling  grasp,  and  as  she  loosed  her  hold. 

Thrust  her  aside,  and  unimpeded  now 

Springs  forward  to  the  Sword. 
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23. 

The  co-existent  Flame 

Knew  the  Destroyer;  it  encircled  him, 

Roird  up  bis  robe,  and  gathered  round  bis  bead : 

Condensing  to  inteuser  splendor  there, 

His  Crown  of  Glory  and  his  Light  of  Life, 

HoverM  the  irradiate  wreath. 

S4. 
The  instant  Thalaba  had  laid  his  hand 

Upon  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  Living  Image  in  the  inner  cave 

Smote  the  Round  Altar.    The  Domdaniel  rock*d 

Through  all  its  thundering  vaults ; 

Over  the  surface  of  the  reeling  Earth, 

The  alarum  shock  was  felt ; 

The  Sorcerer  brood,  all,  all,  where'er  dispersed, 

Perforce  obeyed  tlie  summons ;  all,  —  they  came 

Compell'd  by  Hell  and  Heaven ; 

By  Hell  compell'd  to  keep 

Their  baptism-covenant. 

And  with  the  union  of  their  strength 

Oppose  the  common  danger ;  forced  by  Heaven 

To  share  the  eonunon  doom. 

85. 

Vain  are  all  spells  !  the  Destroyer 

Treads  the  Domdaniel  floor. 

They  crowd  with  human  arms  and  human  force 

To  crush  the  single  foe. 

Vain  is  all  human  force ! 

He  wields  his  Father's  Sword, 

The  vengeance  of  awaken'd  Deity. 

But  chief  on  Thalaba  Mohareb  press'd : 

The  Witch,  in  her  oracular  speech, 

Announced  one  fatal  blow  for  both ; 

Andy  desperate  of  self  safety,  yet  he  hoped 

To  aerve  the  cause  of  Eblis,  and  uphold 

His  empire,  true  in  death. 

26. 

Who  shall  withstand  the  Destroyer  ? 

Scattcr'd  before  the  sword  of  Thalaba 

The  Sorcerer  throng  recede, 

And    leave    him   space  for   combat.     Wretched 

man, — 

What  shall  the  helmet  or  the  shield  avail 

Agatn«t  Almighty  anger .' —  Wretched  man. 

Too  tale  Mohareb  finds  that  he  hath  chosen 

The  evil  parti  —  He  rears  his  shield 

To  meet  the  Arabian's  sword ; 

Under  the  edge  of  that  fire-hardened  steel, 

The  shield  falls  sever'd ;  his  cold  arm 

Rings  with  the  jarring  blow :  — 

He  lifts  his  cimeter ; 

A  second  stroke,  and  lo !  the  broken  hilt 

Hangs  from  his  palsied  hand : 

And  now  be  bleeds,  and  now  tie  flies. 

And  fain  would  hide  himself  amid  the  troop ; 

Bat  they  feel  the  sword  of  Hodeirah; 

But  they  also  fly  from  the  ruin, 

And  hasten  to  the  inner  cave, 

And  fall  all  fearfully 

Around  the  Giant  Idol's  feet, 

Seeking  protection  from  the  Power  they  served. 


27. 

It  was  a  Living  Image,  by  the  art 

Of  magic  hands,  of  flesh  and  bones  composed. 

And  human  blood,  through  veins  and  arteries 

That  flow'd  with  vital  action.    In  the  shape 

Of  Eblis  it  was  made ; 

Its  stature  such,  and  such  its  strength. 

As  when  among  the  sons  of  God 

Preeminent  he  raised  his  radiant  head, 

Prince  of  the  Morning.     On  his  brow 

A  coronet  of  meteor  flames. 

Flowing  in  points  of  light. 

Self-poised  in  air  before  him 

Hung  the  Round  Altar,  rolling  like  the  World 

On  its  diurnal  axis,  like  the  World 

Checker'd  with  sea  and  shore. 

The  work  of  Demon  art. 

For  where  the  sceptre  in  the  Idol's  hand 

Touch'd  the  Round  Altar,  in  its  answering  realm, 

Earth  felt  the  stroke,  and  Ocean  rose  in  storms. 

And  shatter'd  Cities,  shaken  from  their  seat, 

Crush'd  all  their  habitants. 

His  other  arm  was  raised,  and  its  spread  palm 

Sustain'd  the  ocean-weight, 

Whose  naked  waters  arch'd  the  sanctuary ; 

Sole  prop  and  pillar  he. 

28. 

Fallen  on  the  ground,  around  his  feet. 

The  Sorcerers  lay.    Mohareb's  quivering  arms 

Clung  to  the  Idol's  knees ; 

The  Idol's  face  was  pale  ; 

And  calm  in  terror  he  beheld 

The  approach  of  the  Destroyer. 

29. 

Sure  of  his  stroke,  and  therefore  in  pursuit 

Following,  nor  blind,  nor  hasty,  on  his  foe 

Moved  the  Destroyer.     Okba  met  his  way. 

Of  all  that  brotherhood 

He  only  fearless,  miserable  man. 

The  one  that  had  no  hope. 

^*On  me,  on  me,^'  the  childless  Sorcerer  cried. 

Let  fall  the  weapon !     1  am  he  who  stole 

Upon  the  midnight  of  thy  Father's  tent ; 

This  is  the  hand  that  pierced  Hodeirah *s  heart, 

That  felt  thy  brethren's  and  tliy  sisters'  blood 

Gush  round  the  dagger-hilt.     Let  fall  on  me 

The  fated  sword  !  the  vengeance-hour  is  come  ! 

Destroyer,  do  thy  work !  " 

30. 

Nor  wile,  nor  weapon,  had  the  desperate  wretch ; 

He  spread  his  bosom  to  the  stroke. 

'« Old  Man,  I  strike  thee  not ! "  said  Thalaba ; 

'*  The  evil  thou  hast  done  to  me  and  mine 

Brought  its  own  bitter  punishment. 

For  thy  dear  Daughter's  sake  I  pardon  thee. 

As  I- do  hope  Heaven's  pardon. —  For  her  sake 

Repent  while  time  is  yet !  —  Thou  hast  my  prayers 

'  To  aid  thee  I  thou  poor  sinner,  cast  thyself 

Upon  the  goodness  of  ofi'ended  God ! 

I  speak  in  Laila's  name ;  and  what  if  now 

Thou  canst  not  think  to  join  in  Paradise 

Her  spotless  Spirit,  —  hath  not  Allah  made 
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Al- Anf,  in  his  wiidom  ?  where  the  light 
Of  HeaTen  may  kindle  in  the  penitent 
The  strong  snd  ]Hirifjring  fire  of  hope, 

Till,  St  the  Day  of  Judgment,  he  shall  see 
The  Mercy-Gates  unfold." 

31. 

The  astonished  man  stood  gaxing  as  he  spske ; 

At  length  his  heart  was  softened,  and  the  tears 

6ush*d,  and  he  sohb'd  aloud. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard 

The  all-heholdjng  Prophet's  Toice  diYine  — 

**  Thou  hast  done  well,  my  iBenrant ! 

Ask  and  receive  thy  reward !  '* 

39. 

A  deep  and  awful  joy 

Seem'd  to  dilate  the  heart  of  Thalaba; 

With  arms  in  reTerence  eioss'd  upon  his  breast, 

Upseeking  eyes  sufibsed  with  tears  derout, 

He  answered  to  the  Voice — ^  Prophet  of  God, 

Holy,  and  good,  and  bountiful ! 

One  only  earthly  wish  have  I,  to  work 

Thy  will ;  and  thy  protection  granUi  me  that. 

Look  on  this  Sorcerer !  Heavy  sre  his  crimes ; 

,      But  infinite  is  meroy !    If  thy  serrant 

Have  now  found  fkvor  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d, 

Let  him  be  touoh*d  with  penitence,  and  save 

His  soul  from  utter  death." 

33. 

"  The  groans  of  penitence,**  replied  the  Voice, 

**  Never  arise  unheard ! 

But,  for  thyself,  prefer  the  prayer ; 

The  treasure-house  of  Heaven 

Is  open  to  thy  will.** 

34. 
**  Prophet  of  God  !  **  then  answered  Thalaba, 

«*  I  am  alone  on  earth ; 
Thou  knowest  the  secret  wishes  of  my  heart ! 
Do  with  me  as  thou  wilt!    Thy  wiU  is  best** 

35. 
There  UMued  forth  no  Voice  to  answer  him ; 

But  lo !  Hodeirah*s  Spirit  comes  to  see 

His  vengeance,  and  beside  him,  a  pure  form 

Of  roseate  light,  his  Angel  mother  hung. 

^  My  Child,  my  dear,  my  glorious,  blessed  Child, 

My  promise  is  perform'd— fulfil  thy  work !  *' 


36. 

Thalaba  knew  that  his  death-hour  was  come; 

And  on  he  leap*d,  and  springing  up, 

Into  the  Idol's  heart 

Hiltrdeep  he  plunged  the  Sword. 

The  Ocean- vault  fell  in,  and  all  were  crush'd. 

In  the  eame  moment,  at  the  gale 

Of  Paradise,  Oneiza's  Houri  form 

Welcomed  her  Husband  to  eternal  bliss. 


NOTES  TO  BOOK  XII. 

df  rtM  4frml  lif.  — 19,  p.  339. 

Om  of  UieM  eril  6«ail  it  tiioi  dMerib«d  In  lh«  Baliar  !)«• 
nmh :  —  On  blf  aDtninM,  be  beli«M  ft  black  damoa  beaped  on 
tbe  (nmnd  like  a  mountain,  with  two  largo  horna  upon  bia  boodi 
and  a  lonf  proboaoia,  fait  asleep.  In  bk  bead  the  Diriae  Cre> 
ator  bad  Joined  tbe  UkeneiMi  ot  tbe  elepbaot  and  tbe  wild  boU. 
Rii  teeth  pew  out  ai  tbe  (oika  of  a  boar,  and  all  orer  bis  mon- 
strons  carcass  bung  sbaggj  hairs,  like  those  of  tbe  bear.  Tbo 
eye  of  nortal-bom  was  dimmed  at  bis  aniearanee,  and  tlie 
mind,  at  bis  horrible  form  and  frifhtfnl  fignie,  was  ooofoooded. 

J5&  was  a»  4/Vsst,  irssfsd  yVem  mnUk  U  pH/l  bf  tkt  wntk 

Om  hair  Uke  a  lsar*«,  kia  CmU  lik$  a  *«m^».  JVk  mm  sear 
MUM  tuek  a  meiuCsr. 

Ovdk-tadkad,  mU  trmkhU^aU  i  k§  migid  If  acemui  al  ifts 
Aslcnes  4^a  tkamaand  femmga. 

JBa  naalriUware  WutMeovma^f  bfidSrimii«n,aiidkiawtattA 
raaaaMad  tka  vat  ^ftlu  iftr. 

When  his  breath  came  forth,  from  its  Tehemenee  tbe  dvst 
rose  op  as  in  a  whirlwind,  so  as  to  leave*  obasm  in  the  earth ; 
and  when  be  drew  it  In,  chaff,  sand,  and  pebblea,  ham  the  das 
tanee  of  soaM  ysrds,  were  attracted  to  bis  nostrils. 


JBJIrt^^hikia 
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Araf  is  a  place  between  the  Paradise  and  the  Hell  of  the 
Mahommedans ;  some  deem  it  a  retl  of  separatiea,  some  a 
stronf  wall.  Others  bold  it  to  be  a  Porgatory,  in  which  those 
believers  will  remain,  whose  good  and  evil  worits  have  been 
so  equal,  that  they  were  neither  virtuous  enough  to  enter  Par- 
adise, nor  guilty  enough  to  be  condemned  to  the  fire  of  HelL 
From  whence  they  see  tbe  glory  of  tbe  blessed,  and  are  noar 
enough  to  congratulate  them ;  but  their  ardent  desire  to  par- 
take the  same  happiness  becomes  a  greet  pain.  At  length,  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  man,  before  they  are  judged, 
shall  be  cited  to  render  boroage  to  their  Creator,  thoeo  wbo 
are  here  confined  shiU  prostrate  themseWet  before  th«  face 
of  the  Lord,  in  adoration  ;  and  by  this  act  of  religion,  which 
shall  be  aeeonnted  a  merit,  tbe  number  of  their  good  works 
will  eioeed  their  evil  ones,  and  they  will  enter  into  florf. 

Saadi  aays,  that  Ataf  appears  a  Hell  to  tbo  happy,  and  a 
Paradise  to  the  damned.  —  WHarbtUL 
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TO  CHARLES  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  WYNN, 

THIS    POEM 

W1.S  01U0UIAI.LT   IHSCRIBXD,  IK  1806, 

▲8    ▲    TOXXir    OF    SIXTEEN    TEARS    OF    UNINTEE&UPTEO    FRIENDSHIP} 

AND  18  VOW  RX-IHBCKIBED,  WITH  THE   SAME  rXXLIITO, 

AFTER  AH   IHTSRTAL   OF   THIRTT-TWO. 


PREFACE. 

Whxii  Madoc  wag  brought  to  a  close,  in  the 
•nmmer  of  1799,  Mr.  Coleridge  advised  me  to 
publish  it  at  once,  and  to  defer  making  any  mate- 
rial alterations,  if  any  should  suggest  themselves, 
till  a  second  edition.  But  four  years  had  passed 
over  my  head  since  Joan  of  Arc  was  sent  to  the 
press,  and  I  was  not  disposed  to  commit  a  second 
impradence.  If  the  reputation  obtained  by  that 
poem  had  confirmed  the  confidence  which  I  felt 
in  myself,  it  had  also  the  effect  of  making  me  per- 
ceiTe  my  own  deficiencies,  and  endeavor,  with  all 
diligence,  to  supply  them  I  pleased  myself  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  one  day  be  likened  to  Tasso's 
Rinaldo,  and  that,  as  the  Jerusalem  had  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  better  things,  whereof  that  poem 
was  the  pledge,  so  might  Madoc  be  regarded  in 
relation  to  the  juvenile  work  which  had  preceded 
it.  Thinking  that  this  would  probably  be  the 
greatest  poem  I  should  ever  produce,  my  intention 
was  to  bestow  upon  it  all  possible  care,  as  indeed 
I  had  determined  never  again  to  undertake  any 
subject  without  due  preparation.  With  this  view 
it  was  my  wish,  before  Madoc  could  be  considered 
as  completed,  to  see  more  of  Wales  than  I  had 
yet  seen.  This  I  had  some  opportunity  of  doing 
in  the  autumn  of  1801,  with  my  old  friends  and 
Bchoolfcllows,  Charles  Wynn  and  Peter  Elmsley. 
And  so  much  was  I  bent  upon  making  myself  bet- 
U^  acquainted  with  Welsli  scenery,  manners,  and 
traditions,  than  could  be  done  by  books  alone,  that 
if  I  bad  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  house  in  the  Vale 
of  Neath,  for  which  1  was  in  treaty  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  would  never  have  Ikhsu  my  forttme  to 
be  clsMcd  among  the  Lake  Poets. 

Little  had  been  done  in  revising  the  poem  till 
the  first  year  of  my  abode  at  Keswick :  there,  in 
tbe  latler  end  of  1603,  it  was  resumed,  and  twelve 
months  were  diligently  employed  in  reconstructing 
It.    The  alterations  were  more  material  than  those 


which  had  been  made  in  Joan  of  Arc,  and  much 
more  extensive.  In  its  original  form,  the  poem 
consisted  of  fifleen  books,  containing  about  six 
thousand  lines.  It  was  now  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  a  full  third. 
Shorter  divisions  than  the  usual  one  of  books,  or 
cantos,  were  found  more  convenient )  the  six  books, 
therefore,  which  the  first  part  comprised,  were  dis- 
tributed in  seventeen  sections,  and  the  other  nine 
in  twenty-seven.  These  changes  in  the  form  of 
the  work  were  neither  capriciously  made,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  novelty.  The  story  consisted  of  two 
parts,  almost  as  distinct  as  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
and  the  subdivisions  were  in  like  manner  indicated 
by  the  subject.  The  alterations  in  the  conduct  of 
the  piece  occasioned  its  increase  of  length. 

When  Matthew  Lewis  published  the  Castle 
Spectre,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  introducing 
negro  guards  in  a  drama  which  was  laid  in  feudal 
times,  that  he  thought  their  appearance  would  pro- 
duce a  good  effect ;  and  if  tlie  effect  would  have 
been  better  by  making  them  blue  instead  of  black, 
blue,  said  he,  they  should  have  been.  He  was 
not  more  bent  upon  pleasing  the  public  by  stage 
effect,  (which  uo  dramatist  ever  studied  more  suc- 
cessfully,) than  I  was  upon  following  my  own 
sense  of  propriety,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  ap- 
probation of  that  fit  audience,  which,  being  con- 
tented that  it  should  be  few,  I  was  sure  to  find. 
Mr.  Sotheby,  whose  Saul  was  published  about  the 
same  time  as  Madoc,  said  to  me  a  year  or  two 
afterwards,  "  You  and  I,  Sir,  find  that  blank  verse 
will  not  do  in  these  days ;  we  must  stand  upon 
another  tack."  Mr.  Sotheby  considered  the  de- 
cision of  the  Pie-Poudre  Court  as  final.  But  my 
suit  was  in  that  Court  of  Record,  which,  sooner 
or  later,  pronounces  unerringly  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case. 

Madoc  was  immediately  reprinted  in  America 
in  numbers,  making  two  octavo  volumes.  About 
nine  years  afterwards,  there  appeared  a  paper  in 
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the  Quarterly  Review,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
tlie  Americans;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  rec- 
ollections, it  was  the  first  in  that  joamal  which 
had  an  J  such  tendency.  An  American  author, 
whose  name  I  heard,  but  had  no  wish  to  remem- 
ber, supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  me ,  and 
upon  this  gratuitous  supposition,  (in  which,  more- 
over, he  happened  to  be  totally  mistaken,)  he  at^ 
tacked  me  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  had  the  cour- 
tesy to  send  me,  and  which  I  have  preserved 
among  my  Curiosities  of  Literature.  It  is  noticed 
in  this  place,  because,  among  other  vituperative 
accusations,  the  pamphleteer  denounced  the  author 
of  Madoc  as  having  ^^  meditated  a  most  serious 
injury  against  the  reputation  of  the  New  World, 
by  attributing  its  discovery  and  colonization  to  a 
little  vagabond  Welsh  Prince.*'  This,  he  said, 
**  being  a  most  insidious  attempt  against  the  honor 
of  America  and  the  reputation  of  Columbus."  * 

This  poem  was  the  means  of  making  me  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Miss  Seward.  Her  encomias- 
tic opinion  of  it  was  communicated  to  me  through 
Charles  Lloyd,  in  a  way  which  required  some  cour- 
teous acknowledgment;  this  led  to  an  interchange 
of  letters,  and  an  invitation  to  Lichfield,  where, 
accordingly,  I  paid  her  a  visit,  when  next  on  my 
way  to  London,  in  1807.  She  resided  in  the 
Bishop's  palace.  I  was  ushered  up  the  broad 
brown  staircase  by  her  cousin,  the  Reverend 
Henry  White,  then  one  of  the  minor  canons  of 
that  cathedral,  a  remarkable  person,  who  intro- 
duced me  into  the  presence  with  jubilant  but 
appalling  solemnity.  Miss  Seward  was  seated  at 
her  desk.  She  had  just  finished  some  verses,  to 
be  **  Inscribed  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the  Poem 
Madoc,"  and  the  first  greeting  was  no  sooner  past, 
than  she  requested  that  I  would  permit  her  to  read 
them  to  me.  It  was  a  mercy  that  s)ie  did  not  ask 
me  to  read  them  aloud.  But  she  read  admirably 
herself.  The  situation,  however,  in  which  I  found 
myself,  was  so  ridiculous,  and  I  was  so  apprehen- 
sive of  catching  the  eye  of  one  person  in  the 
room,  who  was  equally  afraid  of  meeting  mine, 
that  I  never  felt  it  more  difficult  to  control  my 
emotions,  than  while  listening,  or  seeming  to 
listen,  to  my  own  praise  and  glory.  But,  bending 
my  head,  as  if  in  a  posture  of  attentiveness,  and 
screening  my  face  with  my  hand,  and  -occasionally 
using  some  force  to  compress  the  risible  muscles, 
I  got  through  the  scene  without  any  misbehavior, 
and  expressed  my  thanks,  if  not  in  terms  of  such 
glowing  admiration  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
receive  from  others,  and  had  bestowed  upon  my 
unworthy  self,  yet  as  well  as  I  could.  I  passed 
two  days  under  her  roof,  and  corresponded  with 
her  from  that  time  till  her  death. 

Miss  Seward  had  been  crippled  by  having  re- 
peatedly injured  one  of  her  knee-pans.  Time  had 
taken  away  her  bloom  and  her  beauty ;  but  her  fine 

•  The  title  of  thii  notable  pamphlet  it,  "  The  United  States 
and  Engiand ;  being  a  Reply  to  the  Criticttm  on  Inehiqnin'a 
Letters,  conUined  in  the  aaarterly  Review  Air  January,  1814. 
New  Yotk :  published  by  A.  U.  Inskeep ;  and  Bradford  and 
Tnskeep,  Philadelphia.  Van  Winkle  and  Wiley,  Printers, 
1815.»' 


coontenance  retained  its  animation,  and  her  eyet 
could  not  have  been  brighter  nor  more  expreMive 
in  her  youth.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  them, 
"  they  were  auburn,  of  the  precise  shade  and  hue  of 
her  hair.  In  reciting,  or  in  speaking  with  anima- 
tion, they  appeared  to  become  darker,  and  u  it 
were  to  flash  fire.  I  shotild  have  hesitated,"  he 
adds,  **  to  state  tlie  impression  which  this  peculiarity 
made  upon  me  atUie  time,  had  not  my  observation 
been  confirmed  by  that  of  the  first  actress  on  this 
or  any  other  stage,  with  whom  1  lately  happened 
to  converse  on  our  deceased  friend  s  expressive 
powers  of  countenance."  *  Sir  Walter  has  not 
observed  that  this  peculiarity  was  hereditary. 
Describing,  in  one  of  her  earlier  letters,  a  aocne 
with  her  mother,  she  says,  ^  1  grew  so  saocy  to 
her,  that  she  looked  grave,  and  took  her  pinch  of 
snuff,  first  at  one  nostril,  and  then  at  the  other, 
with  swift  and  angry  energy,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  grjw  dark  and  to  flash.  Tis  an  odd  peculiarity ; 
but  the  balls  of  my  mother's  eyes  change  from 
brown  into  black,  when  she  feels  either  indignation 
or  bodily  pain."f 

Miss  Seward  was  not  so  much  overrated  at  one 
time,  as  she  has  since  been  unduly  depreciated. 
She  was  so  considerable  a  person  when  her  repu- 
tation was  at  its  height,  that  Washington  said  no 
circumstance  in  his  life  had  been  so  mortifying  to 
him  as  tliat  of  having  been  made  the  subject  of  brr 
invective  in  her  Monody  on  Major  Andr6.  A  Her 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Great  Brttain 
and  the  United  States,  he  commiBsioned  an  Ainer* 
ican  officer,  who  was  about  to  sail  for  England,  to 
call  upon  her  at  Lichfield,  and  explain  to  lier,  tltat, 
instead  of  having  caused  Andre's  death,  he  had 
endeavored  to  save  him ;  and  slie  was  requeiti'd  to 
pertise  the  papers  in  proof  of  this,  which  he  sent 
for  her  perusal.  **  They  filled  me  with  contrition," 
says  Miss  Seward,  "•  for  the  rash  injustice  of  my 

censure."  t 

An  officer  of  her  name  served  as  lieutenant  in 
the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  during  the  siege.  To  his 
great  surprise,  —  for  he  had  no  introduction  which 
could  lead  him  to  expect  the  honor  of  such  notice, 
—  he  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Genenl 
Elliot.  The  General  asked  hira  if  he  were  related  to 
tlie  author  of  the  Monody  on  Major  AndK».  The 
Lieutenant  rc*plicd  that  he  had  the  honor  of  being 
very  distantly  related  to  her,  but  he  had  not  the 
happiness  of  her  acquaintance.  '*It  is  sufficient, 
Mr.  Seward,"  said  the  General,  •*  that  yon  bear 
her  name,  and  a  fair  reputation,  to  entitle  you  to 
the  notice  of  every  soldier  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  serve  and  oblige  a  military  brother.  Tou  will 
always  find  a  cover  for  you  at  my  table,  and  a 
sincere  welcome ;  and  whenever  it  may  bo  in  my 
power  to  serve  you  essentially,  I  shall  not  want  tlie 
inclination."  § 

These  anecdotes  show  the  estimation  in  which 

•  Biographical  Preface  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  .Anns 
Sawaid,  p,  sxlii. 

t  Literary  Correspondanee.    lb.  p.  eni. 

I  Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  vol.  v.  p.  1€L 

(  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 
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•he  was,  not  undewnredly,  held.  Her  epistolarj 
tHy\e  was  diitorted  and  disfi^red  by  her  admira- 
tion of  Johaaon ;  and  in  her  poetry  aho  set,  rather 
than  followed,  the  brocade  fashion  of  Dr.  Darwin. 
Still  there  are  unquestionable  proofs  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  and  ^reat  ability,  both  in  her 
letters  and  her  poenis.  She  was  an  exemplary 
daughter,  a  moat  afieetionate  and  faithful  friend. 
Sir  Walter  has  estimated,  with  characteristic  skill, 
her  powers  of  criticism,  and  her  strong  preposses- 
sions npon  literary  points.  And  believing  that 
the  more  she  was  known,  the  more  she  would 
hame  been  esteemed  and  admired,  I  bear  a  willing 
testimony  to  her  accomplishments  and  her  geniusi 
to  her  generous  disposition,  her  frankness,  and 
her  sincerity  and  warmth  of  heart. 

KzswiCK,  Fe^.  19,  1838. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE   FIRST   EDITION. 

Tbc  historical  facts  on  which  this  Poem  is 
founded  may  be  related  in  a  few  words.  On  the 
death  of  Owen  Gwyneth,  king  of  North  Wales, 
A  D.  1169,  his  children  disputed  the  succession. 
Torwerth,  the  elder,  was  set  aside  without  a  strug- 
gle, as  being  incapacitated  by  a  blemish  in  his 
ftce.  Hoel,  though  illegitimate,  and  born  of  an 
Irish  mother,  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  for 
a  while,  till  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  David, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  king  by  a  second  wife. 
The  conqueror,  who  then  succeeded  without  op- 
poaition,  slew  Torwerth,  imprisoned  Rodri,  and 
bunted  others  of  his  brethren  into  exile.  But 
Madoc,  meantime,  abandoned  his  barbarous  coun- 
try, and  sailed  away  to  the  West  in  search  of  some 
better  resting-place.  The  land  which  he  discov- 
ered pleased  him :  he  lell  there  part  of  his  people, 
and  went  back  to  Wales  for  a  fresh  supply  of  ad- 
venturers, with  whom  he  again  set  sail,  and  was 
beard  of  no  more.  Strong  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced that  he  reached  America,  and  that  his  pos- 
tk'Txiy  exist  there  to  this  day,  on  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Missouri,*  retaining  their  com- 
plexion, their  language,  and,  in  some  degree,  their 
arts. 

.About  the  same  time,  the  Aztecas,  an  American 
tribe,  in  consequence  of  certain  calamities,  and  of  a 
particular  omen,  forsook  Azttan,  their  own  country, 
ander  the  gviidance  of  Yuhidthiton.  They  became 
a  mighty  people,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire, 
t&king  the  name  of  Mexicans,  in  honor  of  Mexitli, 
their  tutelary  god.  Their  emigration  is  here  con- 
nected witit  the  adventures  of  Madoc,  and  their 
tfuperrtition  is  represented  as  the  same  which  their 
drveendants  practised,  when  discovered  by  the 

*  TiMt  eooiitry  luui  now  beftn  ftilly  explored,  and  wher- 
wtft  Sadoc  may  have  mUM,  ills  now  certain  that  no  Welsh 
laiivta  are  to  be  Ibood  upon  aoj  branebc*  of  the  Misiouri. 
—  I*t5^ 


Spaniards.  The  manners  of  the  Poem,  in  both  its 
parts,  will  be  found  historically  true,  [t  assumes 
not  the  degraded  title  of  Epic :  and  the  question, 
therefore,  is  not  whether  the  story  is  formed  upon 
the  rules  of  Aristotle,  but  whether  it  be  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  poetry. 

Kkswick,  1806. 


Three  tmngt  wtui  be  avoided  m  Poetrfg  tk$  frheious,  CAs 
obsatrey  amd  the  enqterjltuue. 

The  three  tzetUmeiet  qf  Poetry ;  eimplieitjf  ofhmgwage^  tkn^ 
fUdtff  qfambjeA,  mud  aimpiiaty  efmvemtiem.. 

Th«  thtee  iniUMpeiuahU  pmritiee  ^  Peebry;  fure  tnUk^  pvre 
Umgumgej  mid  pare  nMaaere. 

Three  thinge  ahotJd  aU  Poetry  be ;  thoroughly  troditi^  tkor^ 
oughly  ammated,  amd  thoroughly  naturoL 

Triads. 


COMB,  LltTSir  TO  A  XALM  OF  TIMXI   OF   OLD  ! 

COME,    rOR   TC   KlfOW   Ml.      I    AM   MS    WHO   aAHO 

THK   MAID    or   ARC,   AUD    I    AM    HK   WHO   FRAMED 

or   THALABA   TMS   WILD   AVO   WOHDROUS   tORO. 

OOMX,  UtTEir  TO  Mr  t.AT,  AKD   TB  IHAIX  HBAB 

HOW   MADOC   FROM  TMB   SHORBa   Or  BRITAIIC  •PRSAO 

THB   AOTCIfTUROUfl   BAIL,   BSFLORBD   THB    OCBAIV   FATHI, 

AlTD   qUXIXBO    BARBARIAN    roWXR,   A!VD   OTBBTHRBW 

THB   BLOODT  ALTARS   OF  IDOLATRT, 

AND  FLANTBD   IW  ITS  FANBB  TRIUMFHARTLT 

THX  CROSS  OF  CHRIST.       COMS,  LISTBR  TO  MT  LAT ! 
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MADOC    IN    WALES. 


I. 


THE  RETURN  TO  WALES. 

Fair  blows  the  wind, — the  vessel  drives  along 
Her  streamers  fluttering  at  their  length,  her  sail^ 
All  full,  —  she  drives  along,  and  round  her  prow 
Scatters  the  ocean  spray.     What  feelings  tlien 
Fill'd  every  bosom,  when  the  mariners, 
After  the  peril  of  that  weary  way. 
Beheld  their  own  dear  country  !     Here  stands  one 
Stretching  his  sight  toward  the  distant  shore ; 
And  as  to  well-known  forms  his  busy  joy 
Shapes  the  dim  outline,  eagerly  he  points 
The  fancied  headland,  and  the  cape  and  bay. 
Till  his  eyes  ache  overstraining.    This  man  shakes 
His  comrade's  hand,  and  bids  him  welcome  home, 
And  bleBses  God,  and  tlien  he  weeps  aloud : 
Here  stands  another,  who,  in  secret  prayer, 
Calls  on  the  Virgin,  and  his  patron  Saint, 
Renewing  his  old  vows  of  gifts,  and  alms, 
And  pilgrimage,  so  he  may  find  all  well. 
Silent  and  thoughtful,  and  apart  from  all, 
Stood  Madoc ;  now  his  noble  enterprise 
Proudly  remembering,  now  in  dreams  of  hope, 
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Anon  of  bodingB  full,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 
Fair  smiled  the  evening,  and  the  favoring  gale 
Song  in  the  Bhrouda,  and  swill  the  steady  bark 
Rosh'd  roaring  through  the  waves. 

The  sun  goes  down : 
Far  off  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
Of  Penmanmawr,  and  Arvon's  ancient  hills ; 
And  the  last  gloxy  lingers  yet  awhile, 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  venerable  head, 
That  rose  amid  his  mountains.    Now  the  ship 
Drew  nigh  where  Mona,  the  dark  island,  stretch'd 
Her  shore  along  the  ocean's  lighter  line. 
There,  through  the  mist  and  twilight,  many  a  fire. 
Up-flaming,  stream'd  upon  the  level  sea 
Red  lines  of  lengthening  light,  which,  fkt  away, 
Rising  and  falling,  flash'd  athwart  the  waves. 
Thereat,  full  many  a  thought  of  ill  disturb'd 
Prince  Madoc's  mind ;  —  did  some  new  conqueror 

seize 
The  throne  of  David  ?  had  the  tyrant's  guilt 
Awaken'd  vengeance  to  the  deed  of  death  ? 
Or  blazed  they  for  a  brother's  obsequies. 
The  sport  and  mirth  of  murder  ? — Like  the  lights 
Which  there  upon  Aberfraw's  royal  walls 
Are  waving  with  the  wind,  the  painful  doubt 
Fluctuates  within  him. — Onward  drives  the  gale, — 
On  flies  the  bark ; — and  she  hath  reach'd  at  length 
Her  haven,  safe  from  her  uncquall'd  way ! 
And  now,  in  louder  and  yet  louder  joy 
Clamorous,  the  happy  mariners  all-hail 
Their  native  shore,  and  now  they  leap  to  land. 

There  stood  an  old  man  on  the  beach,  to  wait 
The  comers  from  the  ocean ;  and  he  ask'd, 
Is  it  the  Prince  ?    And  Madoc  knew  his  voice. 
And  tum'd  to  him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck ; 
For  it  was  Uricn,  who  had  foster'd  him. 
Had  loved  him  like  a  child ;  and  Madoc  loved, 
£ven  as  a  father,  loved  he  that  old  man. 
My  sister  ?  quoth  the  Prince.  —  Oh,  she  and  I 
Have  wept  together,  Madoc,  for  thy  loss,  — 
That  long  and  cruel  absence  !  — she  and  I, 
Hour  afler  hour,  and  day  by  day,  have  look'd 
Toward  the  waters,  and  with  aching  ^es. 
And  aching  heart,  sat  watching  every  sail. 

And  David  and  our  brethren  ?  cried  the  Prince, 
As  they  moved  on.  —  But  then  old  Urien's  lips 
Were  slow  at  answer ;  and  he  spake,  and  paused 
In  the  first  breath  of  utterance,  as  to  choose 
Fit  words  for  uttering  some  unhappy  tale. 
More  blood,  quoth  Madoc,  yet  ?    Hath  David's  fear 
Forced  him  to  still  more  cruelty  .'    Alas — 
Woe  for  the  house  of  Owen ! 

Evil  stars. 
Replied  the  old  man,  ruled  o'er  thy  bretliren's  birth. 
From  Dolwyddelan  driven,  his  peaceful  home. 
Poor  Yorwertb  sought  the  church's  sanctuary ; 
The  murderer  follow'd ;  —  Madoc,  need  I  say 
Who  sent  the  sword  ?  —  Llewelyn,  his  brave  boy. 
Where  wanders  he  ?  in  this  his  rightful  realm. 
Houseless  and  hunted ;  richly  would  the  king 
Grift  the  red  hand  that  rid  him  of  that  fear ! 
Ririd,  an  outlawed  fugitive,  as  yet 
Eludes  his  deadly  purpose ;  Rodri  lives, 


A  prisoner  he, — I  know  not  ia  what  fit 
Of  natural  mercy  from  the  •laughter  spared. 
Oh,  if  my  dear  old  master  saw  the  wreck 
And  scattering  of  his  house  \ — that  prinedy  race ! 
The  beautiful  band  of  brethien  that  they  were ! 

Madoc  made  no  reply,  — he  closed  his  eyes, 
Groaning.    But  Urien,  for  his  heart  was  fuU^ 
Loving  to  linger  on  the  woe,  punned : 
I  did  not  think  to  live  to  such  an  hour 
Of  joy  as  this !  and  oflen,  when  my  sight 
Turn'd  diszy  from  the  ocean,  overcome 
With  heavy  anguish,  Madoc,  I  have  prayed 
That  God  would  please  to  take  me  to  hb  rest. 

So  as  he  ceased  his  speech,  a  sudden  shoot 
Of  popular  joy  awakened  Madoc's  ear ) 
And  calling  then  to  mind  the  festal  fires, 
He  ask'd  their  import    The  old  man  replied, 
It  is  the  giddy  people  merry-making. 
To  welcome  their  new  Queen ;  unheeding  they 
The  shame  and  the  reproach  to  the  long  line 
Of  our  old  royalty !  — Thy  brother  weds 
The  Saxon's  sister. 

What !  —  in  loud  reply 
Madoc  ezclaim'd,  hath  he  forgotten  all  ? 
David !  King  Owen's  son, — my  father's  son, — 
He  wed  the  Saxon, — the  Plantagenel ! 

Quoth  Urien,  He  so  dotes,  as  she  had  dropp'd 
Some  philtre  in  his  cup,  to  lethargize 
The  British  blood  that  came  from  Owen's  veins. 
Three  days  his  halls  have  echoed  to  the  song 
Of  joyance. 

Shame !  foul  shame !  that  they  should  hev 
Songs  of  such  joyance !  cried  the  indignant  Prince : 
Oh,  that  my  Father's  hall,  where  I  have  beard 
The  songs  of  Corwen,  and  of  Keiriog's  day, 
Should  echo  this  pollution !    Will  the  chiefs 
Brook  this  alliance,  this  unnatural  tie .' 

There  is  no  face  but  wears  a  courtly  smile, 
Urien  replied  :  Aberfraw's  ancient  towers 
Beheld  no  pride  of  festival  like  this, 
No  like  solemnities,  when  Owen  came 
In  conquest,  and  Gowalchmai  struck  the  harp. 
Only  Goervyl,  careless  of  tlie  pomp. 
Sits  in  her  solitude,  lamenting  thee. 

Saw  ye  not  thea  my  banner.'  quoth  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  on  the  topmast-head  it  stood 
To  tell  the  tale  of  triumph ;  —  or  did  night 
Hide  the  glad  signal,  and  the  joy  hath  yet 
To  reach  her  ? 

Now  had  they  almost  attain'd 
The  palace  portal.    Urien  stopp'd,  and  said. 
The  child  should  know  your  coming ;  it  is  long 
Since  she  hatli  heard  a  voice  that  to  her  heart 
Spake  gladness ;  —  none  but  I  must  tell  her  this. 
So  Urien  sought  Goervyl,  whom  he  found 
Alone,  and  gazing  on  the  moonlight  sea. 

Oh,  you  are  welcome,  Urien  !  cried  the  maid. 
There  was  a  ship  came  sailing  hitherward— 
I  could  not  8<;e  his  banner,  for  the  night 
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Cloaed  ta  ao  fi«t  afonxid  her ',  but  my  heart 
Indulged  &  foolnh  hope ! 

The  old  nun  replied, 
With  diffioolt  effort  keeping  hii  heart  down, 
God,  in  hie  goodneee,  may  reeerve  for  na 
That  bleaiing  yet  I  I  have  yet  life  enow 
To  trtiBt  that  I  ihali  live  to  lee  the  day, 
Albeit  the  number  of  my  yean  well  ni^ 
Be  fun. 

DUjudging  kindnem !  ndd  the  maid. 
Have  I  not  nuraed,  for  two  long,  wretched  yean, 
That  miaerable  hope,  which  every  day 
Grew  weaker,  like  a  baby  aick  to  death, 
Yet  dealer  for  ita  weakneaa  day  by  day  ? 
No,  never  ahall  we  aee  hia  daring  bark ! 
I  knew  and  felt  it  in  the  evil  hour 
When  forth  ahe  fai«d !  I  felt  it  then !  that  kiaa 
Was  our  death»parting ! — And  ahe  pauaed  to  curb 
The  agony :  anon, — But  thou  hast  been 
To  learn  their  lidinga,  Urien  ?  ^  He  replied. 
In  half-articulate  worda, — They  aaid,  my  child. 
That  Madoc  lived,  ^that  aoon  he  would  be  hdre. 

She  had  received  the  ahock  of  happineaa : 
Urien !  ahe  cried  —  thou  art  not  mocking  me  ! 
Ifothing  the  old  man  apake,  but  apread  hia  aima, 
SoUnng  aloud.    Goervyl  from  thstr  hold 
Staripd,  and  annk  upon  her  brother'a  breast 

Reoovering  first,  the  aged  Urien  aaid — 
ti  Enough  of  thia,— there  will  be  time  for  thia. 
My  children!  better  it  behovea  ye  now 
To  aeefc  the  King.    And,  Madoc,  I  beaeech  thee. 
Bear  with  thy  brother  1  gently  bear  with  him. 
My  gentle  Prince !  he  ia  the  headatrong  aUve 
Of  posaiona  unaubdued ;  he  feela  no  tie 
Of  kindly  love  or  blood  ^^^  provoke  him  not, 
.Madoc !— -  It  ia  hia  nature'a  malady. 

Thou  good  old  man  *  replied  the  Prince,  be  aure 
I  ahall  lumember  what  to  him  ia  due. 
What  to  myself^  for  I  was  in  my  youth 
Wiaely  and  well  tnin'd  up ;  nor  yet  hath  time 
Fffru^  the  late  my  fester-father  taught. 

[heart 

Haste,  hsate!   ezclaim'd  Goervyl;  —  for  her 
Smole  bar  in  audden  terror  at  the  thought 
Of  Torweith,  and  of  Owen*a  broken  houae ; — 
I  dread  hia  dark  suapiciona ! 

Not  for  me 
Snifer  that  fear,  my  aiater !  quoth  the  Prince; 
Safe  is  the  atraight  and  open  way  I  tread ; 
Nor  hath  God  made  the  human  heart  ao  bad 
That  thou  or  I  ahould  have  a  danger  there. 
So  aaying,  they  toward  the  palace  gate 
Went  on,  ere  yet  Aberfraw  had  received 
The  tadh^  of  her  wanderer*a  glad  return. 
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THE  MARRIAGE  FEAST. 
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were  seated  at  the  featal  board ; 
rmdies  strowed  the  floor;  high  in  the  hall 
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Waa  David ;  Emma,  in  her  bridal  robe, 
In  youth,  in  beauty,  by  her  huaband'a  aide 
Sat  at  the  marriage  feaat.    The  monarch  raiaed 
Hia  eyea ;  he  aaw  the  mariner  approach ; 
fifadoc !  he  cried ;  atrong  nature'a  impulaea 
Prevail'd,  and  with  a  holy  joy  he  met 
Hia  brotber'a  warm  embrace. 

With  that,  what  pea  la 
Of  exultation  ahook  Aberfraw'a  tower ! 
How  then  reechoing  rang  the  home  of  Kinga, 
When  from  aubdued  Ocean,  from  the  World 
That  he  had  firat  foreaeen,  he  fint  had  found,       ^ 
Came  her  triumphant  child !    The  marinera, 
A  hi4»py  band,  enter  the  clamoroua  hall; 
Friend  greeta  with  friend,  and  all  are  frienda;  one 

joy 
Filla  with  one  common  feeling  every  heart, 
And  atrangen  give  and  take  the  welcoming 
Of  hand,  and  voice,  and  eye.    That  boiateroua  joy 
At  length  allay'd,  the  board  waa  apread  anew ; 
Anew  the  horn  waa  brimm*d,  the  central  hearth 
Built  up  anew  for  later  revelriea. 
Now  to  the  ready  feast !  the  aeneachal 
Duly  below  the  pillan  ranged  the  crew ; 
Toward  the  gueat'a  moat  honorable  aeat 
The  King  himaelf  led  hia  breve  brother; — then. 
Eyeing  the  lovely  Saxon  aa  he  apake, 
Here,  Madoc,  aee  thy  aiater !  thou  hast  been 
Long  abaent,  and  our  houae  hath  felt  the  while 
Sad  diminution ;  but  my  arm  at  last 
Hath  rooted  out  rebellion  from  the  land ; 
And  I  have  atabliahed  now  our  ancient  houae. 
Grafting  a  acion  from  the  royal  tree 
Of  England  on  the  aceptre ;  ao  ahall  peace 
Bleaa  our  dear  country. 

Long  and  happy  yean 
Await  my  aovereigna !  —  thus  the  Prince  replied,  — 
And  long  may  our  dear  country  revt  in  peace ! 
Enough  of  Borrow  hath  our  royal  house 
Known  in  the  field  of  battlea, — yet  we  reap*d 
The  harveat  of  renown. 

Ay, — many  a  day, 
David  replied,  together  have  we  led 
The  onaet. — Doat  thou  not  remember,  brother. 
How  in  that  hot  and  unexpected  charge 
On  Keiriog*a  bank,  we  gave  the  enemy 
Their  welcoming  ? 

And  Berwyn*8  afler-atrife ! 
Quoth  Madoc,  as  the  memory  kindled  him : 
The  fool  that  day,  who  in  hia  mask  attire 
Sported  before  King  Henry,  wished  in  vain 
Fitlier  habiliments  of  javelin  proof! 
And  yet  not  more  precipitate  that  fool 
Dropp*d  hia  mock  weapona,  than  the  arcben  cast 
Despente  their  bows  and  quivers-fall  away, 
When  we  leaped  on,  and  in  the  mire  and  blood 
Trampled  their  banner ! 

That,  exclaimed  the  king. 
That  waa  a  day  indeed,  which  I  may  atill 
Proudly  remember,  proved  as  I  have  been 
In  conflicta  of  such  perilous  assay. 
That  Saxon  combat  8eem*d  like  woman's  war. 
When  with  the  traitor  Hoel  I  did  wage 
The  deadly  battle,  then  waa  I  in  truth 
Put  to  the  proof;  no  vantage-ground  waa  there, 
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Nor  famine,  nor  diaeaae,  nor  ■torms  to  aid, 
But  equal,  hard,  cloae  balUe,  man  to  man, 
Briton  to  Briton.    Bj  my  soul,  pursued 
The  tyrant,  heedlew  how  from  Madoc'a  eye 
Flash' d  the  quick  wrath  like  Ughtnin|r,  —  though 

1  knew 
The  rebeVs  worth,  hia  proweaa  then  excited  . 
Unwelcome  wonder ;  even  at  the  last. 
When  stiff  with  toil  and  faint  with  woonds,  he 

raised 
Feebly  his  broken  sword, — 

Then  Madoc*s  grief 
Found  utterance;    Wherefore,  DaTid,  dost  thoa 

rouse 
The  memory  now  of  that  unhappy  day, 
That  thou  shouldst  wish  to  hide  from  earth  and 

heaven  ? 
Not  in  Aberfraw,  —  not  to  me  this  tale ! 
Tell  it  the  Saxon !  —  he  will  join  thy  triumph,  — 
He  hates  the  race  of  Owen ! — but  I  loved 
My  brother  Hoel,  —  loved  him  ? — thai  ye  knew ! 
I  was  to  him  the  dearest  of  his  kin. 
And  he  my  own  heart's  brother. 

David's  cheek 
Grew  pale  and  dark ;  he  bent  his  broad,  black  brow 
Full  upon  Madoc's  glowing  countenance ; 
Art  thou  retum'd  to  brave  me  ?  lo  my  teeth 
To  praise  the  rebel  bastard  ?  to  insult 
The  royal  Saxon,  my  affianced  friend  ? 
I  hate  the  Saxon !  Madoc  cried ;  not  yet 
Have  I  forgotten,  how  from  Keiriog's  shame 
Flying,  the  coward  wreak 'd  his  cruelty 
On  our  poor  brethren  !  —  David,  seest  thou  never 
Those  eyeless  spectres  by  thy  bridal  bed  ? 
Forget  that  horror  ?  — may  the  fire  of  God 
Blast  my  right  hand,  or  ever  it  be  link'd 
With  that  accursed  Plantagenet's  ' 

The  while. 
Impatience  struggled  in  the  heaving  breast 
Of  David ;  every  agitated  limb 
Shook  with  ungovernable  wrath ;  the  page. 
Who  chafed  his  feet,  in  fear  suspends  his  task ; 
In  fear  the  guests  gaze  on  him  silently ; 
His  eyeballs  flash'd ;  strong  anger  choked  his  voice ; 
He  started  up  —  Him  Emma,  by  the  hand 
Gently  retaining,  held,  with  gentle  words 
Calming  his  rage.    Goervyl,  too,  in  tears 
Besought  her  generous  brother :  he  had  met 
Emma's  reproaching  glance,  and,  self-reproved. 
While  the  warm  blood  flush'd  deeper  o'er  his  cheek. 
Thus  he  replied ;  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 
My  Sister-Queen !  nay,  you  will  learn  to  love 
This  high  afiection  for  the  race  of  Owen, 
Yourself  the  daughter  of  his  royal  house 
By  better  ties  than  blood. 

Grateful  the  Queen 
Replied,  by  winning  smile  and  eloquent  eye, 
Thanking  the  grentle  Prince  :  a  moment's  pause 
Ensued ;  Goervyl  then  with  timely  speech 
Thus  to  the  wanderer  of  the  waters  spake : 
Madoc,  thou  hast  not  told  us  of  the  world 
Beyond  the  ocean  and  the  paths  of  man. 
A  lovely  land  it  needs  must  be,  my  brother, 
Or  sure  you  had  not  sojourn'd  there  so  long. 
Of  me  forgetful,  and  my  heavy  hours 


Of  grief,  and  solitude,  and  wretched  hope. 
Where  is  Cadwallon?  for  one  bark  alone 
1  saw  oome  sailing  here. 

The  tale  you  ask 
Is  long,  Goervyl,  said  the  mariner, 
And  I  in  truth  am  weary.    Many  moons 
Have  wax'd  and  waned,  since  from  that  distant 

world, 
The  country  of  my  dreams,  and  hope,  and  &ith, 
We  spread  the  homeward  sail ;  a  goodly  world, 
My  Sister !  thou  wilt  see  its  goodlineM, 
And  greet  Cadwallon  there. —  But  this  shall  be 
To-morrow's  tale ; — indulge  we  now  the  feoftl 
Tott  know  not  with  what  joy  we  mariners 
Behold  a  sight  like  this. 

Smiling  he  spake. 
And  turning,  from  the  sewer's  hand  be  took 
The  flowing  mead.    David,  the  while,  relieved 
From  rising  jealousies,  with  better  eye 
Regards  his  venturous  brother.    Let  the  Bard, 
Exclaim'd  the  king,  give  his  aceustom'd  lay ; 
For  sweet,  I  know,  to  Madoc  is  the  song 
He  loved  in  earlier  yeara. 

Then,  strong  of  voice, 
The  officer  proolaim*d  the  sovereign  will. 
Bidding  the  hall  be  silent;  loud  he  spake, 
And  smote  the  sounding  pillar  with  his  wand, 
And  hnsh'd  the  banqueters.     The  chief  of  Bardt 
Then  raised  the  ancient  lay. 

Thee, Lord!  he ittDf, 
O  Father !    Thee,  whose  wisdom.  Thee,  whose 

power. 
Whose  love  ^-  all  love,  all  power,  all  wisdom,  Thou ! 
Tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  can  heart  conceive. 
He  in  the  lowest  depth  of  Being  framed 
The  imperishable  mind :  in  every  change, 
Through  the  great  circle  of  progressive  life, 
He  guides  and  guards,  till  evil  shall  be  known. 
And  being  known  as  evil,  cease  to  be ; 
And  the  pure  soul,  emancipate  by  Death, 
The  Enlarger,  shall  attain  its  end  predoom'd. 
The  eternal  newness  of  eternal  joy. 

He  left  this  lofty  theme ;  he  struck  the  harp 
To  Owen's  praise,  swift  in  the  course  of  wrath, 
Father  of  Heroes.    That  proud  day  he  sung, 
When  from  green  Erin  came  the  insulting  host, 
Lochlin's  long  burdens  of  the  flood,  and  they 
Who  left  their  distant  homes  in  evil  hour, 
The  death-doom'd  Normen.    There  was  heaviest 

toil. 
There  deeper  tumult,  where  the  dragon  race 
Of  Mona  trampled  down  the  humbled  head 
Of  haughty  power ;  the  sword  of  slaughter  carved 
Food  for  the  yellow-footed  fowl  of  heaven, 
And  Menai's  waters,  burst  with  plunge  on  pinn^, 
Curling  above  their  banks  with  tempestrswell, 
Their  bloody  billows  heaved. 

The  long-post  dayi 
Came  on  the  mind  of  Madoc,  as  be  heard 
That  song  of  triumph ;  on  his  sun-burnt  brow 
Sat  exultation :  —  other  thoughts  arose. 
As  on  the  fate  of  all  his  gallant  house 
Moumfttl  he  mused ;  oppressive  memory  swell'd 
His  bosom ;  over  his  fix'd  eye-balls  swam 
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The  tear's  dim  lostie,  and  the  loud-toned  harp 
Rang  OD  hia  ear  in  rain; — its  8il<*nce  fiiat 
Roused  him  from  dreams  of  daya  that  were  no  more. 


ill. 

CADWALLON. 

Tnkh  on  the  morrow,  at  the  festal  board, 
The  Lord  of  Ocean  thus  began  his  tale  :  — 

[wind, 
My  heart  beat  high,  when,  with  the  favoring 
We  aail*d  away ;  Aberfraw !  when  thy  towers, 
And  the  huge  headland  of  my  mother  isle, 
Shrunk  and  were  gone. 

But,  Madoc,  I  would  learn, 
Quoth  Oarid,  how  this  enterprise  arose. 
And  the  wild  hope  of  worlds  beyond  the  sea; 
For  at  thine  outset  being  in  the  war, 
I  did  not  hear  from  vague  and  common  fame 
The  moving  cause.    Sprung  it  from  bardic  lore. 
The  hidden  wisdom  of  the  years  of  old, 
Forgotten  long.'  or  did  it  visit  thee 
in  dreams  that  come  from  Heaven  ? 

The  Prince  replied. 
Thou  ahalt  hear  all ; — but  if,  amid  the  tale, 
Strictly  sincere,  I  h^y  should  rehearse 
Aught  to  the  King  ungrateful,  let  my  brother 
Be  patient  with  the  involuntary  fault. 


I  was  the  guest  of  Rhys  at  Dinevawr, 
And  there  the  tidings  found  me,  that  our  sire 
Was  gather*d  to  his  fathers :  —  not  alone 
The  sorrow  came ;  the  same  ill  messenger 
Told  of  the  strife  that  shook  our  royal  house. 
When  Hoel,  proud  of  prowess,  seized  the  throne 
Which  you,  for  elder  claim  and  lawful  birth, 
Challenged  in  arms.     With  all  a  brother's  love, 
I  on  the  instant  hurried  to  prevent 
The  impious  battle  :>-  all  the  day  I  sped ; 
Ntgbt  did  not  stay  me  on  my  eager  way  — 
Where'er  I  pass'd,  new  rumor  raised  new  fear — 
Midnight,  and  mom,  and  noon,  I  hurried  on. 
And  the  late  eve  was  darkening  when  I  reach'd 
Arrott,  the  fatal  field. — The  sight,  the  sounds, 
Live  in  my  memory  now,  —  for  all  was  done  ! 
For  horse  and  horseman,  side  by  side  in  death. 
Lay  on  the  bloody  plain ;  — a  host  of  men. 
And  not  one  living  soul,  — and  not  one  sound, 
Otie  human  sound ;  — only  the  raven's  wing. 
Which  rose  befove  my  coming,  and  the  neigh 
Of  wounded  horses,  wandering  o'er  the  plain. 

Night  now  was  coming  on ;  a  man  approach'd 
And  bade  me  to  his  dwelling  nigh  at  hand. 
Tltithn^  1  tnm'd,  too  weak  to  travel  more ; 
Fur  I  was  overspent  with  weariness. 
And,  having  now  no  hope  to  bear  me  up. 
Trouble  and  bodily  Ubor  mastered  me. 
I  ask'd  him  of  the  battle :  •-  who  had  fallen 
He  knew  nnt,  nor  to  whom  the  lot  of  war 
Bad  given  ay  father's  sceptre.    Here,  said  he, 
I  euse  to  seek  if  haply  I  might  find 


Some  wounded  wretch,  abandon'd  else  to  death. 
My  search  was  vain ;  the  sword  cf  civil  war 
Had  bit  too  deeply. 

Soon  we  reach'd  his  home, 
A  lone  and  lowly  dwelling  in  the  hills, 
By  a  gray  mountain  stream.    Beside  the  hearth 
There  sat  an  old  blind  man  *,  hw  head  was  raised 
As  he  were  listening  to  the  coming  sounds. 
And  in  the  fire-light  shone  his  silver  looks. 
Father,  said  he  who  guided  me,  I  bring 
A  guest  to  our  poor  hospitality; 
And  then  he  brought  me  water  from  the  brook. 
And  homely  fare,  and  I  was  satisfied : 
That  done,  he  piled  the  hearth,  and  spread  around 
The  rushes  of  repose.    1  laid  me  down ; 
But  worn  with  toil,  and  full  of  nuiny  fears. 
Sleep  did  not  visit  me :  the  quiet  sounds 
Of  nature  troubled  my  dtstemper'd  sense; 
My  ear  was  busy  with  the  stirring  gale, 
The  moving  leaves,  the  brook's  perpetual  flow. 

So  on  the  morrow  languidly  I  rose. 
And  faint  with  fever ;  but  a  restless  wish 
Was  working  in  me,  and  1  said.  My  host, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me  to  the  battle-field. 
That  1  may  search  the  slain  ?  for  in  tlie  fray 
My  brethren  fought;  and  though  with  all  my  speed 
I  strove  to  reach  them  ere  the  strife  began, 
Alas,  1  sped  too  slow ! 

Grievest  thou  for  that  ? 
He  answer'd ;  grievest  thou  that  thou  art  spared 
The  shame  and  guilt  of  that  unhappy  strife, 
Briton  with  Briton  in  unnatural  war  ? 
Nay,  I  replied,  mistake  me  not !     I  came 
To  reconcile  the  chiefs ;  they  might  have  heard 
Their  brother's  voice. 

Their  brother's  voice  ?  said  he  ; 
Was  it  not  so  ?  —  And  thou,  too,  art  the  son 
Of  Owen ! — Yesternight  I  did  not  know 
The  cause  there  is  to  pity  thee.     Alas, 
Two  brethren  thou  wilt  lose  when  one  shall  fall !  — 
Lament  not  him  whom  death  may  save  from  guilt; 
For  all  too  surely  in  the  conqueror 
Thou  wilt  find  one  whom  his  own  fears  henceforth 
Must  make  to  all  his  kin  a  perilous  foe. 

I  felt  as  though  he  wrong'd  my  father's  sons. 
And  raised  an  angry  eye,  and  answer'd  him  — 
My  brethren  love  me. 

Then  the  old  man  cried. 
Oh,  what  is  Princes'  love  ?  what  are  the  ties 
Of  blood,  the  affections  growing  as  we  grow. 
If  but  ambition  come  ?  —  Thou  deemest  sure 
Thy  brethren  love  thee ;  —  ye  have  play'd  together 
In  childhood,  shared  your  riper  hopes  and  fears. 
Fought  side  by  side  in  battle :  —  they  may  be 
Brave,  generous,  all  that  once  their  father  was. 
Whom  ye,  I  ween,  call  virtuous. 

At  the  name. 
With  pious  warmth  1  cried,  Tes,  he  was  good, 
And  great,  and  glorious !  Gwyneth's  ancient  annals 
Boast  not  a  name  more  noble.     In  the  war 
Fearless  he  was, —  the  Saxon  found  him  so. 
Wise  was  his  counsel ;  and  no  supplicant 
For  justice  ever  from  his  palace-gate 
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Umighted  tamed  awaj.    King  Owe&'t  name 
Shall  Uye  to  after-timea  witfaoni  a  Uot! 

There  were  two  brethren  onoe  of  kingl/  line, 
The  old  man  replied ;  they  lofed  each  <ither  well ; 
And  when  the  one  waa  at  hie  d jing  hour, 
It  then  was  comfort  to  him  that  be  left 
80  dear  a  brother,  who  woold  duly  pay 
A  father*!  dutiee  to  his  orphan  boy. 
And  sure  he  loved  the  orphan,  and  the  boy 
With  all  a  child's  sinceritf  loTed  him. 
And  learnt  to  call  him  father:  so  the  yean 
Went  on,  till  when  the  orphan  gain'd  the  age 
Of  manhood,  to  the  throne  his  uncle  came. 
The  young  man  claim'd  a  fair  inheritance. 
His  father's    lands;   and  —  mark  what   follows, 

Prince !  — 
At  midnight  he  was  seixed,  and  to  his  eyes 
The  braxen  plate  was  held  —  He  cried  iJond; 
He  look'd  around  for  help ;  — he  only  saw 
His  Uncle's  ministers,  prepared  to  do 
Their  wicked  work,  who  to  the  red-hot  brass 
Forced  his  poor  eyes,  and  held  the  open  lids, 
Till  the  long  agony  consumed  the  sense ; 
And  when  their  hold  relai'd,  it  had  been  worth 
The  wealth  of  worlds  if  he  could  then  haye  seen. 
Dreadful  to  him  and  hideous  as  they  were, 
Their  ruffian  faces !  —  I  am  blind,  young  Prince, 
And  I  can  tell  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is 
To  see  the  blessed  light ! 

Must  more  be  told  ? 
What  further  agonies  he  yet  endured  ? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  consummated  crime. 
And  heard  Cynetha's  fate  ? 

A  painful  glow 
Inflamed  my  cheek,  and  for  my  father's  crime 
Ifelt  the  shame  of  guilt.    The  dark-brow'd  man 
Beheld  the  burning  flush,  the  uneasy  eye. 
That  knew  not  where  to  rest.    Come !  we  will 

search 
The  slain,  arising  from  his  seat,  he  said  ; 
I  follow'd ;  to  the  field  of  fight  we  went. 
And  over  steeds,  and  arms,  and  men,  we  held 
Our  way  in  silence.    Here  it  was,  quoth  he. 
The  fiercest  war  was  waged ;  lo !  in  what  heaps 
Man  upon  man  fell  slaughter'd !    Then  my  heart 
Smote  me,  and  my  knees  shook ;  for  I  beheld 
Where,  on  his  conquer'd  foetnen,  Uoel  lay. 

He  paused ;  his  heart  was  full ;  and  on  his  tongue 
The  imperfect  utterance  died ;  a  general  gloom 
Sadden'd  the  hall,  and  David's  cheek  grew  pale. 
Commanding  first  his  feelings,  Madoc  broke 
The  oppressive  silence. 

Then  Cadwallon  took 
My  hand,  and,  pointing  to  his  dwelling,  cried. 
Prince,  go  and  rest  thee  there,  for  thou  hast  need 
Of  rest; — the  care  of  sepulture  be  mine. 
Nor  did  1  then  comply,  refusing  rest, 
Till  I  had  seen  in  holy  ground  inearth'd 
My  poor,  lost  brother.    Wherefore,  he  ezclaim'd, 
(And  I  was  awed  by  his  severer  eye,) 
Wouldst  thou  be  pampering  thy  distempered  mind? 
Affliction  is  not  sent  in  vain,  ^oung  man, 
From  that  good  God,  who  chastens  whom  he  loves. 


Oh !  there  is  healing  in  the  bitter  cop ! 
Go  yonder,  and  before  the  unerring  wHl 
Bow,  and  have  comfort !    To  the  hut  I  went, 
And  there,  beside  the  lonely  mountain-streim, 
I  veil'd  my  head,  and  brooded  on  the  past 

He  tarried  long ;  1  felt  the  hours  pass  by, 
As  in  a  dream  of  morning,  when  the  mind, 
Half  to  reality  awaken'd,  blends 
With  airy  vbions  and  vague  phantasies 
Her  dim  perception ;  till  at  length  his  step 
Aroused  me,  and  he  came.    I  question'd  him  — 
Where  is  the  body.'  hast  thou  bade  the  priests 
Perform  due  masses  for  his  soul's  repose  ? 


He  answer *d  me — The  rain  and  dew  ofheaTen 
Will  fall  upon  the  turf  that  covers  him. 
And  greener  grass  will  flourish  on  his  grave. 
But  rouse  thee.  Prince !  there  will  be  hours  enough 
For  mournful  memory ;  —  it  befits  thee  now 
T^LC  counsel  for  thyself;  —  the  son  of  Owen 
Lives  not  in  safety  here. 

I  bow*d  my  head, 
Oppress'd  by  heavy  thoughts ;  all  wretchedness 
The  present;  darkness  on  the  fixture  lay; 
Fearful  and  gloomy  both.    I  answer'd  not. 

Hath  power  seduced  thy  wishes  ?  he  pursoedf 
And  wouldst  thou  seize  upon  thy  father's  throne? 
Now  God  forbid !  quoth  I.     Now  God  forbid ! 
Quoth  he ; — but  thou  art  dangerous.  Prince  I  and 

what 
Shall  shield  thee  from  the  jealous  arm  of  power? 
Think  of  Cynetha ! — the  unsleeping  eye 
Of  justice  hath  not  closed  upon  his  wrongs; 
At  length  the  avenging  arm  is  gone  abroad,  — 
One  woe  is  past, — woe  after  woe  comes  on,— 
There  is  no  safety  here, — here  thou  must  be 
The  victim  of  the  murderer !     Does  thy  heart 
Shrink  from  the  alternative?  —  look   round!— 

behold 
What  shelter,  —  whither  wouldst  thou  fly  for  peace? 
What  if  the  asylum  of  the  Church  were  safe,— 
Were  there  no  better  purposes  ordain'd 
For  that  young  arm,  that  heart  of  noble  hopes? 
Son  of  our  kings,  —  of  old  Cassibelan, 
Great  Caratach,  inunortal  Arthur's  line,'— 
Oh,  shall  the  blood  of  that  heroic  race 
Stagnate  in  cloister-sloth  ?  ~~  Or  wouldst  thou  leave 
Thy  native  isle,  and  beg,  in  awkward  phrase, 
Some  foreign  sovereign's  charitable  grace,— 
The  Saxon  or  the  Frank, — and  earn  his  gold, 
The  hireling  in  a  war  whose  cause  thou  know'st  not, 
Whose  end  concerns  not  thee  ? 

1  sat  and  gased, 

Following  his  eye  with  wonder,  as  he  paced 
Before  me  to  and  iro,  and  listening  still, 
Though  now  he  paced  in  silence.    But  anon, 
The  old  man's  voice  and  step  awakened  ns, 
Each  fWnn  his  thought;  1  will  come  out,  said  be, 
Th9i  I  may  sit  beside  the  brook,  and  feel 
The  comfortable  sun.    As  forth  he  came, 
I  could  not  choose  but  look  upon  his  face : 
Gently  nn  him  had  gentle  nature  laid 
The  weight  of  years;  all  passions  that  disturb 
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Were  past  awmy ;  the  stronger  lines  of  grief 
Softened  and  settled,  till  they  told  of  grief 
By  patient  hope  and  piety  subdued : 
His  eyes,  which  had  their  hue  and  brightneas  left, 
Ftx*d  lifelessly,  or  objectless  they  roU'd, 
Nor  moyed  by  aensei  nor  animate  with  thought 
On  a  smooth  stone  beside  the  stream  he  took 
His  wonted  seat  in  the  sunshine.    Thou  hast  lost 
A  brother,  Prince,  he  said — or  the  dull  ear 
Of  age  deceived  me.    Peace  be  with  his  soul  1 
And  may  the  curse  that  lies  upon  the  house 
Of  Owen  turn  away !    Wilt  thou  come  hither, 
And  let  me  feel  thy  fiice  ? — I  wondered  at  him : 
Tet  while  his  hand  perused  my  lineaments. 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  fill'd  me.    O  my  God, 
Blew  this  young  man !  he  cried ;  a  perilous  state 
Is  his; — but  let  not  thou  his  father's  sins 
Be  visited  on  him ! 

I  raised  my  eyes. 
Inquiring,  to  Cadwallon ;  Nay,  young  Prince, 
Despise  not  thou  the  blind  man's  prayer !  he  cried ; 
It  might  have  given  thy  father's  dying  hour 
A  hope,  that  sure  he  needed — for,  know  thou, 
It  is  the  victim  of  thy  father's  crime, 
Who  asks  a  blessing  on  thee ! 

At  his  feet 
I  fell,  and  clasp'd  his  knees :  he  raised  me  up ;  — 
Blind  as  I  was,  a  mutilated  wretch, 
A  thing  that  nature  owns  not,  I  survived. 
Loathing  existence,  and  with  impious  voice 
Accused  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  groan'd  for  death. 
Tears  pass'd  away ;  this  universal  blank 
Became  familiar,  and  my  soul  reposed 
On  God,  and  I  had  comfort  in  my  prayers. 
But  there  were  blessings  for  me  yet  in  store 
Thy  father  knew  not,  when  his  bloody  fear 
All  hope  of  an  avenger  had  cut  off, 
How  there  existed  then  an  unborn  babe, 
Child  of  my  lawless  love.    Tear  afler  year 
I  lived  a  lonely  and  forgotten  wretch, 
Before  Cadwallon  knew  his  father's  fate, 
Long  years  and  years  before  I  knew  my  son ; 
For  never,  till  his  mother's  dying  hour, 
Learnt  he  his  dangerous  birth.    He  sought  mo 

then; 
He  woke  my  soul  once  more  to  human  ties ;  — 
I  hope  he  hath  not  wean'd  my  heart  from  Heaven, 
Life  is  so  precious  now ! — 

Dear,  good  old  man ! 
And  lives  he  still?  Goervyl  ask'd,  in  tears ; 
Bladoc  replied,  I  scarce  can  hope  to  find 
A  father's  welcome  at  my  distant  home. 
I  lefl  him  full  of  days,  and  ripe  for  death; 
And  the  last  prayer  Cynetha  breathed  upon  me 
Went  like  a  death-bed  blessing  to  my  heart ! 

When  evening  came,  toward  the  echoing  shore 
1  and  Cadwallon  walk'd  together  forth : 
Bright  with  dilated  glory  shone  the  west ; 
But  brighter  lay  the  ocean-flood  below, 
I  The  bornish'd  silver  tea,  that  heaved  and  flash'd 
Its  restless  rays,  intolend)ly  bright 
Ftrince,  quoth  Cadwallon,  thou  hast  rode  the  waves 
In  triumph,  when  the  invaders  felt  thine  arm. 
Oh,  what  a  nobler  conquest  might  be  won, 


There, — upon  that  wide  field! — What  meanest 

thou? 
I  cried. — That  yonder  waters  are  not  spread 
A  boundless  waste,  a  bourne  impasiable !  — 
That  man  should  rule  the  Elements !  —  that  there 
Might  manly  courage,  manly  wisdom  find 
Some  happy  isle,  some  undiscovered  shore. 
Some  resting-place  for  peace. — Oh  that  my  soul 
Could  seize  the  wings  of  Morning !  soon  would  1 
Behold  that  other  world,  where  yonder  sun 
Speeds  now,  to  dawn  in  glory ! 

As  he  spake. 
Conviction  came  upon  my  startled  mind. 
Like  lightning  on  the  midnight  traveller. 
I  caught  his  hand;  —  Kinsman,  and  guide,  and 

friend. 
Tea,  let  us  go  together !  —  Down  we  sat. 
Full  of  the  vision,  on  the  echoing  shore ; 
One  only  object  fill'd  ear,  eye,  and  thought : 
We  gazed  upon  the  awful  world  of  waves, 
And  talk'd  and  dreamt  of  yean  that  were  to  come. 


IV. 

THB  VOTAGE. 

Not  with  a  heart  unmoved  I  lefl  thy  shores. 
Dear  native  isle !  oh  —  not  without  a  pang. 
As  thy  fair  uplands  lessened  on  the  view. 
Cast  back  the  long,  involuntary  look ! 
The  morning  cheer'd  our  outset;  gentle  aire 
Curl'd  the  blue  deep,  and  bright  the  summer  sun 
Play'd  o'er  the  summer  ocean,  when  our  barks 
Began  their  way. 

And  they  were  gallant  barks, 
As  ever  through  the  raging  billows  rode ; 
And  many  a  tempest's  buffeting  they  bore. 
Their  aails  all  swelling  with  the  eastern  breeze, 
Their  tighten'd  cordage  clattering  to  the  mast, 
Steady  they  rode  the  main ;  the  gale  aloft  ! 

Sung  in  the  shrouds,  the  sparkling  waters  hiss'd  • 
Before,  and  firoth'd,  and  whiten'd  far  behind.         ' 
Day  after  day,  with  one  auspicious  wind. 
Right  to  the  setting  sun  we  held  our  course. 
My  hope  had  kindled  every  heart ;  they  blest 
The  unvarying  breeze,  whose  unabating  strength 
Still  sped  us  onward ;  and  they  said  that  Heaven 
Favor'd  the  bold  emprise. 

How  many  a  tune. 
Mounting  the  mast-tower-top,  with  eager  ken 
They  gazed,  and  fancied  in  the  distant  sky 
Their  promised  shore,  beneath  the  evening  cloud, 
Or  seen,  low  lying,  through  the  haxe  of  mom. 
I,  too,  with  eyes  as  anxious  watch'd  the  waves, 
Though  patient,  and  prepared  for  long  delay ; 
For  not  on  wild  adventure  had  I  rush'd 
With  giddy  speed,  in  some  delirious  fit 
Of  fancy ;  but  in  many  a  tranquil  hour 
Weigh'd  well  the  attempt,  till  hope  matured  to  faith, 
Day  after  day,  day  after  day  the  same, — 
A  weary  waste  of  waters !  still  the  breeze 
Hung  heavy  in  our  sails,  and  we  held  on 
One  even  course  :  a  second  week  was  gone, 
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And  now  another  past,  and  still  the  tame, 
Waves  beyond  waves,  the  interminable  sea ! 
What  marvel,  if  at  length  the  mariners 
Grew  sick  with  long  expectance  ?    I  beheld 
Dark  looks  of  growing  restlessness ;  1  heard 
Distrust's  low  murmurings ;  nor  avail'd  it  long 
To  see  and  not  perceive.    Shame  had  awhile 
Kepress'd  their  fear,  till,  like  a  smother'd  lire, 
It  burst,  and  spread  with  quick  contagion  round. 
And  strengthen'd  as  it  spread.    They  spake  in  tones 
Which  might  not  be  mistaken; — They  had  done 
What  men  dared  do,  ventured  where  never  keel 
Had  cut  the  deep  before  ;  stiU  all  was  sea. 
The  same  unbounded  ocean !  —  to  proceed 
Were  tempting  Heaven. 

I  heard  with  feign'd  surprise. 
And,  pointing  then  to  where  our  fellow  bark. 
Gay  with  her  fluttering  streamers  and  full  sails, 
Rode,  as  in  triumph,  o*er  the  element, 
I  ask'd  them  what  their  comrades  there  would  deem 
Of  those  so  bold  ashore,  who,  when  a  day. 
Perchance  an  hour,  might  crown  their  glorious  toil. 
Shrunk  then,  and  coward-like  retum'd  to  meet 
Mockery  and  shame  ?    True,  they  had  ventured  on 
In  seas  unknown,  beyond  where  ever  man 
Had  plough'd  the  billows  yet :  more  reason  so 
Why  they  should  now,  like  him  whose  happy  speed 
Well  nigh  hath  run  the  race,  with  higher  hope 
Press  onward  to  the  prize.     But  late  they  said. 
Marking  the  favor  of  the  steady  gale. 
That  Heaven  was  with  us ;  Heaven  vouchsafed  us 

StiU 
Fair  seas  and  favoring  skies ;  nor  need  we  pray 
For  other  aid ;  the  rest  was  in  ourselves ; 
Nature  had  given  it,  when  she  gave  to  man 
Courage  and  constancy. 

They  answer'd  not, 
Awhile  obedient;  but  I  saw  with  dread 
The  silent  sullenness  of  cold  assent. 
Then,  with  what  fearful  eagerness  I  gazed. 
At  earliest  daybreak,  o*er  the  distant  deep ! 
How  sick  at  heart  with  hope,  when  evening  closed. 
Gazed  through  the  gathering  shadows !  — but  I  saw 
The  sun  still  sink  below  the  endless  waves, 
And  still  at  morn,  beneath  the  farthest  sky. 
Unbounded  ocean  heaved.    Day  after  day 
Before  the  steady  gale  we  drove  along,  — 
Day  afler  day !    The  fourth  week  now  had  past ; 
Still  all  around  was  sea,  —  the  eternal  sea! 
So  long  that  we  had  voyaged  on  so  fast, 
And  still  at  morning  where  we  were  at  night. 
And  where  we  were  at  mom,  at  nightfall  still. 
The  centre  of  that  drear  circumference, 
Progressive,  yet  no  change  !  —  almost  it  seem*d 
That  we  had  pass'd  the  mortal  bounds  of  space. 
And  speed  was  toiling  in  infinity. 
My  days  were  days  of  fear ;  my  hours  of  rest 
Were  like  a  tyrant's  slumber.    Sullen  looks. 
Eyes  tum'd  on  me,  and  whispers  meant  to  meet 
My  ear,  and  loud  despondency,  and  talk 
Of  home,  now  never  to  be  seen  again, — 
I  sufier'd  these,  dissembling  as  I  could. 
Till  that  avail'd  no  longer.    Resolute 
The  men  came  round  me.  They  had  shown  enough 
Of  courage  now,  enough  of  constancy; 


StiU  to  pursue  the  desperate  enterprise 

Were  impious  madness!  they  had  dcem'd,  indeed. 

That  Heaven  in  favor  gave  the  unchanging  gale ; — 

More  reason  now  to  think  offended  God, 

When  man's  presumptuous  foUy  strove  to  paai 

The  fated  limits  of  the  world,  had  sent 

His  winds,  to  waft  us  to  the  death  we  sought. 

Their  lives  were  dear,  they  bade  me  know,  and  they 

Many,  and  I,  the  obstinate,  but  one. 

With  that,  attending  no  reply,  they  hailed 

Our  feUow  bark,  and  told  their  fix*d  resolve. 

A  shout  of  joy  approved.    Thus,  desperate  now, 

I  sought  my  solitary  cabin ;  there 

Confused  with  vague,  tumultuous  feelings  lay. 

And  to  remembrance  and  reflection  lost, 

Knew  only  I  was  wretched. 

Thus  entraneed 
Cadwallon  found  me ;  shame,  and  grief,  and  pride. 
And  baflled  hope,  and  fruitless  anger  sweU'd 
Within  me.    All  is  over !  I  exclaim 'd ; 
Yet  not  in  me,  my  friend,  hath  time  produced 
These  tardy  doubts  and  shameful  fickleness; 
1  have  not  fail'd,  Cadwallon !  Nay,  he  said, 
The  coward  fears  which  persecuted  me 
Have  shown  what  thou  hast  suSer'd .    We  have  yet 
One  hope  —  I  pray'd  them  to  proceed  a  day, — 
But  one  day  more;  —  tlits  little  have  I  gain'd. 
And  here  will  wait  the  issue ;  in  yon  bark 
I  am  not  needed,  —  they  are  masters  there. 

One  only  day  !  —  The  gale  blew  strong,  the  bark 
Sped  through  the  waters ;  but  the  silent  hours, 
Who  make  no  pause,  went  by ;  and  centred  still, 
We  saw  the  dreary  vacancy  of  heaven 
Close  round  our  narrow  view,  when  that  brief  term. 
The  last,  poor  respite  of  our  hopes,  expired. 
They  shorten'd  sail,  and  caU'd  with  coward  prayer 
For  homeward  winds.    Why,  what  poor  slaves  ore 

we  ! 
In  bitterness  I  cried  ;  the  sport  of  chance ; 
Left  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements, 
Or  the  more  wayward  will  of  such  as  these, 
Blind  tools  and  victims  of  their  destiny  ! 
Yea,  Madoc  !  he  replied,  the  Elements 
Master  indeed  the  feeble  powers  of  man  ! 
Not  to  the  shores  of  Cambria  will  thy  ships 
Win  back  their  shameful  way  !  — or  He,  whose  will 
Unchains  the  winds,  hath  bade  them  minister 
To  aid  us,  when  all  human  hope  was  gone, 
Or  we  shall  soon  eternally  repose 
From  life's  long  voyage. 

As  he  spake,  1  saw 
The  clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep. 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long,  slow  sweU, 
The  vessel  labor'd  on  the  laboring  sea. 
The  reef-points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail ; 
At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howl'd  ominous, 
Anon  with  unremitting  fury  raged ; 
High  roU'd  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam. 
Vain  now  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes, 
Vain  aU  their  skiU !  —  we  drove  before  the  storm. 

'Tis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  heartli,  to  hear 
Of  tempests  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
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And  p«use  mt  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe ; 
Thea  Ibten  to  tbe  perilous  tale  again, 
And  with  an  eager  and  Buspended  soul. 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.  —  But  to  hear 
The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements,  — 
To  know  ail  homan  shill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not,  —  to  look  round,  and  only  see 
Tbe  mountain  wave  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  bursting  waters  o'er  the  reeling  bairk,  — 
Oh  God,  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  tiling ! 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  onoe 
Of  aueh  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  homoi  bat  he  remembers  it, 
And  thinks  upon  tbe  suffering  mariner. 

Onward  we  drove :  with  unabating  force 
The  tempest  raged ;  night  added  to  the  storm 
New  horrors,  and  the  mwn  arose  o'erspread 
With  heavier  clouds.    The  weary  mariners 
Call'd  on  Saint  Cyric's  aid ;  and  I,  too,  placed 
My  hope  on  Heaven,  relaxing  not  the  while 
Our  human  efforts.    Ye  who  dwell  at  home. 
Ye  do  not  know  the  terrors  of  the  main ! 
When  the  winds  blow,  ye  walk  along  the  shore. 
And  aa  the  curling  hiUows  leap  and  toss, 
Fable  that  Ocean's  mermaid  Shepherdess 
Drives  her  white  flocks  afield,  and  warns  in  time 
Ttie  waxy  fisherman.    Gwenhidwy  warned 
When  we  had  no  retreat !    My  secret  heart 
Almost  had  fail'd  me.  —  Were  the  Elements 
Confounded  in  perpetual  conflict  here. 
Sea,  Air,  and  Heaven  ?    Or  were  we  perishing 
Where  at  their  source  the  Floods,  forever  thus. 
Beneath  the  nearer  influence  of  the  Moon, 
Labored  in  these  mad  workings  ?    Did  the  Waters 
Hefe  OD  their  outmost  circle  meet  the  Void, 
The  verge  and  brink  of  Chaos  ?    Or  this  Earth,  — 
Was  it  indeed  a  living  thing,  —  its  breath 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  Ocean  ?  and  had  we 
Reached  the  storm  rampart  of  its  Sanctuary, 
The  insuperable  boundary,  raised  to  guard 
Its  my^steries  from  the  eye  of  man  profane  ? 

Three  dreadful  nights  and  days  we  drove  along; 
The  fourth,  the  welcome  rain  came  rattling  down ; 
The  wind  had  &ilen,  and  through  the  broken  cloud 
Appeared  the  bright,  dilating  blue  of  heaven. 
Imbolden'd  now,  I  call'd  the  mariners :  — 
Vain  were  it  should  we  bend  a  homeward  course. 
Driven  by  the  storm  so  fiir :  they  saw  our  barks, 
For  service  of  that  long  and  perilous  way. 
Disabled,  and  onr  food  belike  to  fail. 
Silent  they  heard,  reluctant  in  assent ; 
Anon,  they  shouted  joyfully.—  I  look'd 
And  aaw  a  bird  slow  sailing  overhead. 
His  long,  white  pinions  by  the  sunbeam  edged. 
As  though  with  bnmish'd  silver ;  —  never  yet 
Ucvrd  1  so  sweet  a  music  as  his  cry ! 

Tet  three  days  more,  and  hope  more  eager  now, 
Sore  of  the  signs  of  land,  «^weed*shoals,  and  birds 
Who   flock'd  the  main,  and  gentle  airs  which 

breathed, 
Or  acemed  to  breathe  fresh  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
On  the  last  evesung,  a  long,  shadowy  line 


Skirted  the  sea ; —  how  fast  the  night  closed  in ! 
I  stood  upon  the  deck,  and  watched  till  dawn. 
But  who  can  tell  what  feelings  fiU'd  my  heart, 
When,  like  a  cloud,  the  distant  land  arose 
Gray  from  the  ooean,  —  when  we  lefl  the  ship. 
And  defl,  with  rapid  oars,  the  shallow  wave, 
And  stood  triumphant  on  another  world ! 


V. 


LINCOYA. 

Madoc  had  paused  awhile ',  but  every  eye 

Still  watch'd  his  lips,  and  every  voice  was  hushM. 

Soon  as  I  leap'd  ashore,  pursues  the  Lord 

Of  Ocean,  prostrate  on  my  fiuse  1  fell, 

Kiss'd  the  dear  earth,  and  pray'd  with  thankful 

tears. 
Hard  by  a  brook  was  flowing ;  —  never  yet. 
Even  from  the  gold-tipp'd  horn  of  victory. 
With  harp  and  song,  amid  my  father's  hall. 
Pledged  I  so  sweet  a  draught,  as  lying  there. 
Beside  that  streamlet's  brink !  —  to  feel  the  ground, 
To  quaff  the  cool,  clear  water,  to  inhale 
The  breeze  of  land,  while  fears  and  dangers  past 
Recurr'd  and  heighten'd  joy,  as  summer  storms 
Make  the  fresh  evening  lovelier ! 

To  the  shore 
The  natives  throng'd ;  astonish 'd,  they  beheld 
Our  winged  barks,  and  gazed  with  wonderment 
On  the  strange  garb,  the  bearded  countenance. 
And  the  white  skin,  in  all  unlike  themselves. 
1  see  with  what  inquiring  eyes  you  ask, 
What  men  were  they  ?  Of  dark-brown  color,  tinged 
With  sunny  redness;  wild  of  eye ;  their  brows 
So  smooth,  as  neTer  yet  anxiety 
Nor  busy  thought  had  made  a  furrow  there ; 
Beardless,  and  each  to  each  of  lineaments 
So  like,  they  seem'd  but  one  great  family. 
Their  loins  were  loosely  cinctured,  all  beside 
Bare  to  the  son  and  wind ;  and  thus  their  limbs, 
Unmanacled,  display'd  the  truest  forms 
Of  strength  and  beauty.    Fearless  sure  they  were. 
And,  while  they  eyed  us,  grasp'd  their  spears,  as  if, 
Like  Britain's  injured  but  unconquer'd  sons, 
They  too  had  known  how  perilous  it  was 
To  let  a  stranger,  if  he  oame  in  arms. 
Set  foot  upon  their  land. 

But  soon  the  guise 
Of  men  nor  purporting  nor  fearing  ill 
Gain'd  confidence ;  their  wild,  distrustful  looks 
Assumed  a  milder  meaning ;  oyer  one 
I  cast  my  mantle,  on  another's  head 
The  velvet  bonnet  placed,  and  all  was  joy. 
We  now  besought  for  food ;  at  once  they  read 
Our  gestures ;  but  I  oast  a  hopeless  eye 
On  hills  and  thickets,  woods,  and  marshy  plains, 
A  waste  of  rank  luxuriance  all  around. 
Thus  musing,  to  a  lake  1  foUow'd  them, 
Left  when  the  rivers  to  their  summer  course 
Withdrew ;  they  scatter'd  on  its  water  drugs 
Of  such  strange  potency,  that  soon  the  shoals, 
Coop'd  there  by  Nature  prodigally  kind, 
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Floated  inebriate.    Ai  I  gaxed,  a  deer 

Sprung  from  the  bordering  thicket;  the  true  shaft 

Scarce  with  the  distant  ▼ictim's  blood  had  stain'd 

Its  point,  when  instantly  he  dropp*d  and  died, 

Such  deadly  juice  imbued  it;  yet  on  this 

We  made  our  meal  unharm*d ;  and  1  perceived 

The  wisest  leech  that  ever  in  our  world 

Cull'd  herbs  of  hidden  virtue,  was  to  these 

A  child  in  knowledge. 

Sorrowing  we  beheld 
The  night  come  on;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innumerous  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swann*d,  and  darkness  made 
Their  beauties  visible ;  one  while  they  stream'd 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  which  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colors  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now,  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search. 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky, 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire. 

Our  friendly  hosts 
Now  led  us  to  the  hut,  our  that  night's  home, 
A  rude  and  spacious  dwelling :  twisted  boughs. 
And  canes,  and  withies  formed  the  walls  and  roof; 
And  from  the  unhewn  trunks  which  pillar'd  it, 
Low  netB  of  interwoven  reeds  were  hung. 
With  shouts  of  honor  here  they  gather'd  round  me, 
Ungarmented  my  limbs,  and  in  a  net 
With  softest  feathers  lined,  a  pleasant  couch. 
They  laid  and  left  me. 

To  our  ships  retum'd. 
After  soft  sojourn  here,  we  coasted  on. 
Insatiate  of  the  wonders  and  the  charms 
Of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea.    Thy  summer  woods 
Are  lovely,  O  my  mother  isle !  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales. 
Thy  venerable  oaks !  — But  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  clothed  the  inlands  and  the  shore ! 
All  these  in  stateliest  growth,  and  mizt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall, 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame ;  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Beverage  and  food;  they  edged  the  shore,  and 

crown'd 
The  fiff-off  highland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Bare,  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth, 
Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm. 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 

Will  ye  believe 
The  wonders  of  the  ocean?  how  its  shoals 
Sprang  from  the  wave,  like  flashing  light, — look 

wing. 
And,  twinkling  with  a  silver  glitterance, 
Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine .'  yet  were  these 
To  sight  less  wondrous  than  the  tribe  who  swam. 
Following  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye 
Their  falling  quarry  —  language  cannot  paint 
Their  splendid  tints ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue. 
In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades, 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven,  too,  had  there 
Iti  wonders: — from  a  deep,  black,  heavy  cloud. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  —a  shoot,— » a  trunk,—  an  arm 


Came  down :  —  yea!  like  aDemon^s  aim,  it i 
The  waters ;  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch, 
And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  Sunt, 
But  we  sail'd  onward  over  tranquil  seas, 
Wafted  by  aire  so  exquisitely  mild, 
That  even  to  breathe  became  an  set  of  will, 
And  sense,  and  pleasure.    Not  a  cloud,  by  day, 
With  purple  islanded  the  dark*blue  deep; 
By  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 
Under  the  moon, — thai  heavenly  moon  \  sobri^t, 
That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck, 
Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose; 
Tea,  till  the  Sun,  in  his  full  majesty, 
Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  worb. 

Once,  when  a  chief  was  feasting  us  on  shoie, 
A  captive  served  the  food :  I  mark'd  the  youth, 
For  he  had  features  of  a  gentler  race ; 
And  oftentimes  his  eye  was  fix*d  on  me, 
With  looks  of  more  than  wonder.    We  xetoni'd 
At  evening  to  our  ships ;  at  night  a  voice 
Came  from  the  sea,  the  intelligible  voice 
Of  earnest  supplication :  be  had  swum 
To  trust  our  merey ;  up  the  side  he  sprang. 
And  looked  among  the  crew,  and  singling  me. 
Fell  at  my  feet    Such  friendly  tokcnings 
As  our  short  commerce  with  the  native  tribes 
Had  taught,  I  profier'd,  and  sincerity 
Gave  fbree  and  meaning  to  the  balf-leamt  fonns. 
For  one  we  needed  who  might  speak  for  us; 
And  well  I  liked  the  youth, — the  open  lines 
Which  character'd  his  face,  the  fearless  heart. 
Which  gave  at  once  and  won  full  confidence. 
So  that  night  at  my  feet  Lincoya  slept. 

When  I  display'd  whate'er  might  gratify, 
Whate'er  surprise,  with  most  delight  he  view'd 
Our  arms,  the  iron  helm,  the  pliant  mail, 
The  buckler  strong  to  save ;  and  then  he  shook 
The  lance,  and  grasp'd  the  sword,  and  tum'd  to  me 
With  vehement  words  and  gestures,  every  limb 
Working  with  one  strong  passion ;  and  be  placed 
The  falchion  in  my  hand,  and  gave  the  shield, 
And  pointed  south  and  west,  that  I  should  go 
To  conquer  and  protect ;  anon  he  wept 
Aloud,  and  clasp'd  my  knees,  and  falling,  fain 
He  would  have  kiss'd  my  feet.    Went  we  to  shoie .' 
Then  would  he  labor  restlessly  to  show 
A  better  place  lay  onward ;  and  in  the  sand 
To  south  and  west  he  drew  the  line  of  coast, 
And  figured  how  a  mighty  river  there 
Ran  to  the  sea.    The  land  bent  westward  soon, 
And,  thus  confirm'd,  we  voyaged  on  to  seek 
The  river  inlet,  following  at  the  will 
Of  our  new  friend :  and  we  learnt  after  him, 
Well  pleased  and  proud  to  leach,  what  this  wu 

call'd. 
What  that,  with  no  unprofitable  pains. 
Nor  light  the  joy  I  felt  at  hearing  first 
The  pleasant  accents  of  my  native  tongue, 
Albeit  in  broken  words  and  tones  oncouth. 
Come  from  these  foreign  lips. 

At  length  we  came 
Where  the  great  river,  amid  shoals,  and  banks, 
And  islands,  growth  of  its  own  gathering  spoils, 
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Through  many  a  bnuichuig  channel,  wide  and  lull, 
Rttth*d  to  the  main.  The  gale  was  strong ;  and  safe, 
Amid  the  uproar  of  conflicting  tides. 
Oar  gallani  vessels  rode.    A  stream  as  broad 
And  turbid,  when  it  leaves  the  Land  of  Hills, 
Old  Severn  rolls ;  but  banks  so  fair  as  these 
Old  Severn  views  not  in  his  Land  of  Hills, 
Nor  even  where  his  turbid  waters  swell, 
And  sttUj  the  salt  sea. 

So  we  sail'd  on 
By  shores  now  oover'd  with  impervious  woods, 
Now  stretching  wide  and  low,  a  reedy  waste. 
And  now  through  vales  where  earth  profusely 

pour*d 
Her  treasures,  gathered  from  the  first  of  days. 
Sometimes  a  savage  tribe  would  welcome  us, 
By  wonder  from  their  lethargy  of  life 
Awaken'd ;  then  again  we  voyaged  on 
Through  tracts  all  desolate,  for  days  and  days. 
League  after  league,  one  green  and  fertile  mead. 
That  led  a  thousand  herds. 

A  different  scene 
Rose  on  our  view,  of  mouut  on  mountain  piled, 
Which  when  I  tee  again  in  memory. 
Star-gazing  Idris's  stupendous  seat  [haunts. 

Seems    dwarTd,  and  Snow  don,  with    its   eagle 
Shrinks,  and  is  dwindled  like  a  Saxon  hill. 

Here,  with  Cadwallon  and  a  chosen  band, 
I  left  tlae  ships.    Lincoya  guided  us 
A  toilsome  way  among  the  heights ;  at  dusk 
We  reached  the  village  skirts ;  he  bade  us  halt. 
And  raised  his  voice ;  the  elders  of  the  land 
Came  forth,  and  led  us  to  an  ample  hut. 
Which  in  the  centre  of  their  dwellings  stood, 
The  Stranger's  House.   They  eyed  us  wondering ; 
Tet  not  for  wonder  ceased  they  to  observe 
Their  hospitable  rites ;  from  hut  to  hut 
The  tidings  ran  that  itrangers  were  arrived. 
Fatigued,  and  hungry,  and  athirst ;  anon. 
Each  from  his  means  supplying  us,  came  food 
And  beverage,  such  as  cheers  the  weary  man. 


VL 
ERILLTAB. 

At  morning  their  high-priest,  Ayayaca, 
Game  vrith  our  guide :  the  venerable  man 
With  reverential  awe  accosted  us, 
For  we,  he  veen*d,  were  children  of  a  race 
Mightier  than  they,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favor'd  more :  be  came  to  give 
Fit  weleome,  and  he  led  us  to  the  Queen. 
The  fale  of  war  had  reft  her  of  her  realm ; 
Yet  with  ailection,  and  habitual  awe, 
And  old  remembrances,  which  gave  their  love 
A  deeper  and  religions  character, 
Fallen  as  she  was,  and  humbled  as  they  were, 
HfT  fsjthfrd  people  still,  in  all  they  could, 
OI»»y*d  Erillyah.    She,  too,  in  her  mind 
Tbose  lecoQeetiom  eherish*d,  and  such  thoughts 
As,  though  no  hope  allayed  their  bitterness, 
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Gave  to  her  eye  a  spirit  and  a  strength. 
And  pride  to  features  which  belike  had  borne. 
Had  they  been  fashion'd  by  a  happier  fate. 
Meaning  more  gentle  and  more  womanly, 
Tet  not  more  worthy  of  esteem  and  love. 
She  sat  upon  the  threshold  of  her  hut ; 
For  in  the  palace  where  her  sires  had  reign*d 
The  conqueror  dwelt.    Her  son  was  at  her  side, 
A  boy  now  near  to  manhood ;  by  the  door, 
Bare  of  its  bark,  the  head  and  branches  shorn, 
Stood  a  young  tree  with  many  a  weapon  hung. 
Her  husband's  war-pole,  and  his  monument 
There  had  his  quiver  moulder'd,  his  stone-axe 
Had  there  grown  green  with  moss,  his  bow-string 
Sung  as  it  cut  the  wind.  [there 

She  welcom'd  us 
With  a  proud  sorrow  in  her  mien ;  fresh  fruits 
Were  spread  before  us,  and  her  gestures  said 
That  when  he  lived  whose  hand  was  wont  to  wield 
Those  weapons,  —  that  in  better  days, — that  ere 
She  let  the  tresses  of  her  widowhood  [us 

Grow  wild,  —  she  could  have  given  to  guests  like 
A  worthier  welcome.    Soon  a  man  approachM, 
Hooded  with  sable,  his  half-naked  limbs 
Smear'd  black :  the  people  at  his  sight  drew  round. 
The  women  wail'd  and  wept,  the  children  tum'd 
And  hid  their  faces  on  their  mothers'  knees. 
He  to  the  Queen  address'd  his  speech,  then  look'd 
Around  the  children,  and  laid  hands  on  two. 
Of  different  sexes,  but  of  age  alike, 
Some  six  years  each,  who  athis  touch  shriek*d  out. 
But  then  Lincoya  rose,  and  to  my  feet 
Led  them,  and  told  me  that  the  conquerors  claim'd 
These  innocents  for  tribute ;  that  the  Priest 
Would  lay  them  on  the  altar  of  his  god, 
Pluck  out  their  little  hearts  in  sacrifice. 
And  with  his  brotherhood,  in  impious  rites. 
Feast  on  their  flesh !  —  I  shudder'd,  and  my  hand 
Instinctively  unsheathed  the  avenging  sword. 
As  he  with  passionate  and  eloquent  signs. 
Eye-speaking  earnestness,  and  quivering  lips, 
Besought  me  to  preserve  himself,  and  those 
Who  now  fell  suppliant  round  me, — youths  and 

maids. 
Gray-headed  men,  and  mothers  with  their  babes. 

I  caught  the  little  victims  up,  I  kiss'd 
Their  innocent  cheeks,!  raised  my  eyesto neaven, 
I  call'd  upon  Almighty  God  to  hear 
And  bless  the  vow  I  made ;  in  our  own  tongue 
Was  that  sworn  promise  of  protection  pledged  — 
Impetuous  feeling  made  no  pause  for  thought. 
Heaven  heard  the  vow ;  the  suppliant  multitude 
Saw  what  was  stirring  in  my  heart ;  the  Priest, 
With  eye  inflamed  and  rapid  answer,  raised 
His  menacing  hand ;  the  tone,  the  bitter  smile. 
Interpreting  his  threat. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen, 
With  watchful  eye  and  steady  coantenance. 
Had  listen'd ;  now  she  rose,  and  to  the  Priest 
Address'd  her  speech.    Low  was  her  voice  and 
As  one  who  spake  with  effort  to  subdue        [calm. 
Sorrow  that  struggled  still ;  but  while  she  spake, 
Her  features  kindled  to  more  majesty. 
Her  eye  became  more  animate,  her  voice 
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Rose  to  the  height  of  feeling ;  on  her  son 
She  call'd,  and  from  her  husband's  monument 
His  battle-axe  she  took ;  and  1  could  see, 
That  when  she  gave  the  boy  his  father's  arms, 
She  call'd  his  father's  spirit  to  look  on 
And  bless  them  to  his  vengeance. 

Silently 
The  tribe  stood  listening  as  £rillyab  spake ; 
The  very  Priest  was  awed  :  once  he  essayed 
To  answer ;  his  tongue  fail'd  him,  and  his  lip 
Grew  pale  and  fell.    He  to  his  countrymen, 
Of  rage,  and  shame,  and  wonder  full,  return'd. 
Bearing  no  victims,  for  their  shrines  accurs'd, 
But  tidings  that  the  Hoamen  had  cast  off 
Their  vassalage,  roused  to  desperate  revolt 
By  men  in  hue,  and  speech,  and  garment  strange, 
Who,  in  their  folly,  dared  defy  the  power 
Of  Aztlan. 

When  tlie  King  of  Aztlan  heard 
Tlie  unlook'd-for  tale,  ere  yet  he  roused  his  strength, 
Or  pitying  our  rash  valor,  or  perhaps 
Curious  to  see  the  man  so  bravely  rash. 
He  sent  to  bid  me  to  his  court.    Surprised, 
1  should  have  given  to  him  no  credulous  faith, 
But  fearlessly  Erillyab  bade  me  trust 
Her  honorable  foe.     Unarm'd  I  went, 
Lincoya  with  me  to  exchange  our  speech 
So  as  he  could,  of  safety  first  assured ; 
For  to  their  devilish  idols  he  had  been 
A  victim  doomed,  and,  from  the  bloody  rites 
frying,  been  carried  captive  far  away. 

From  early  morning  till  the  midnoon  hour 
We  travell'd  in  the  mountains ;  then  a  plain 
Open'd  below,  and  rose  upon  the  sight, 
Like  boundless  ocean  from  a  hill-top  seen. 
A  beautiful  and  populous  plain  it  was; 
Fair  woods  were  there,  and  fertilizing  streams. 
And  pastures  spreading  wide,  and  villages 
In  fruitful  groves  embower'd,  and  stately  towns, 
And  many  a  single  dwelling  specking  it, 
As  though  for  many  a  year  the  land  had  been 
The  land  of  pt^ace.    Below  us,  where  the  base 
Of  the  great  mountain  to  the  level  sloped, 
A  broad,  blue  lake  extended  far  and  wide 
Its  waters,  dark  beneath  the  light  of  noon. 
There  Aztlan  stood  upon  the  farther  shore ; 
Amid  the  shade  of  trees  its  dwellings  rose, 
Their  level  roofs  with  turrets  set  around. 
And  battlements  all  bumish'd  white,  which  shone 
Like  silver  in  the  sunshine.    I  beheld 
The  imperial  city,  her  far-circling  walls. 
Her  garden  groves  and  stately  palaces. 
Her  temple's  mountain-size,  her  thousand  roofs ; 
And  when  I  saw  her  might  and  majesty, 
My  mind  misgave  me  then. 

We  reach'd  the  shore ; 
A  floating  islet  waited  for  me  there. 
The  beautiful  work  of  man.    I  set  my  feet 
Upon  green-growing  herbs  and  flowers,  and  sat 
Embower'd  in  odorous  shrubs ;  four  long,  ligbtboats, 
Yoked  to  the  garden,  with  accordant  song, 
And  dip  and  dash  of  oar  in  harmony, 
Bore  me  across  the  lake. 

Then  in  a  car 


Alofl  by  human  bearers  was  I  borne ; 
And  through  the  city  gate,  and  tlirough  long  lines 
Of  marshall'd  multitudes  who  tlirong'd  the  way, 
We  reach'd  the  palace  court    Four  priests  were 

there; 
Each  held  a  burning  censer  in  his  hand. 
And  strew 'd  the  precious  gum  as  I  drew  nigh, 
And  held  the  steaming  fragrance  forth  to  roe, 
Honoring  me  like  a  god.    They  led  me  in, 
Where,  on  his  throne,  the  royal  Azteca 
Coanocotzin  sat.    Stranger,  said  he. 
Welcome ;  and  be  this  coming  to  thy  weal ! 
A  desperate  warfare  dotli  thy  courage  court ; 
But  thou  shalt  see  the  people  and  the  power 
Whom  thy  deluded  zeal  would  call  to  arms ; 
So  may  the  knowledge  make  tliee  timely  wise. 
The  valiant  love  the  valiant.  —  Come  with  me ! 
So  saying,  he  rose ;  we  went  together  forth 
To  the  Great  Temple.     'Twas  a  huge,  square  hill, 
Or  rather  like  a  rock  it  seemed,  hewn  out 
And  squared  by  patient  labor.     Never  yet 
Did  our  forefatliers,  o'er  beloved  chief 
Fallen  in  his  glory,  heap  a  monument 
Of  that  prodigious  bulk,  though  every  shield 
Was  laden  for  his  grave,  and  every  hand 
Toil'd  unremitting  at  the  willing  work 
From  morn  till  eve,  all  the  long  summer  day. 

The  ascent  was  lengthen 'd  with  provoking  art, 
By  steps  which  led  but  to  a  wearying  path 
Round  the  whole  structure ;  then  another  flight. 
Another  road  around,  and  thus  a  third, 
And  yet  a  fourth,  before  we  reach'd  the  height 
Lo,  now,  Coanocotzin  cried,  thou  seest 
The  cities  of  this  widely -peopled  plain ; 
And  wert  thou  on  yon  farthest  temple-top, 
Tet  as  far  onward  wouldst  thou  see  the  land 
Well  husbanded  like  this,  and  full  of  men. 
They  tell  me  that  two  floating  palaces 
Brought  thee  and  all  thy  people  ;  —  when  I  sound 
The  Tambour  of  the  God,  ten  Cities  hear 
Its  voice,  and  answer  to  the  call  in  arms. 

In  truth,  I  felt  my  weakness,  and  the  view 
Had  wakei^d  no  unreasonable  fear. 
But  that  a  nearer  sight  had  stirr'd  my  blood ; 
For  on  the  summit  where  we  stood,  four  Towers 
Were  piled  with  human  skulls,  and  all  around. 
Long  files  of  human  heads  were  strung  to  parch 
And  whiten  in  the  sun.     What  tlien  I  felt 
Was  more  than  natural  courage  —  'twas  a  trust 
In  more  tlian  mortal  strengtli  —  a  faith  in  God  — 
Tea,  inspiration  from  him  !  —  I  exclaimed. 
Not  tliough  ten  Cities  ten  times  told  obey'd 
The  King  of  Aztlan's  bidding,  should  I  fear 
The  power  of  man ! 

Art  thou  then  more  thaa  man? 
He  answered ;  and  I  saw  his  tawny  cheek 
Lose  its  life-color  as  the  fear  arose ; 
Nor  did  I  undeceive  him  from  that  fear, 
For  sooth  I  knew  not  how  to  answer  him. 
And  therefore  let  it  work.    So  not  a  word 
Spake  he,  till  we  again  had  reach'd  the  court. 
And  I,  too,  went  in  silent  thoughtfulness : 
But  then  when,  save  Lincoya,  there  was  none 
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To  hear  oar  speech,  again  did  he  renew 

The  query,  —  Stranger  !  art  thou  more  than  man, 

That  thou  shouldst  set  the  power  of  man  at  nought  ? 

Then  I  replied,  Two  floating  Palaces 
Bore  me  and  all  my  people  o*er  the  seas. 
When  we  departed  from  our  mother-land, 
The  Moon  was  newly  bom ;  we  saw  her  wax 
And  wane,  and  witnessed  her  new  birth  again ; 
And  all  that  while,  alike  by  day  and  night, 
We  travell'd  through  the  sea,  and  caught  the  winds, 
And  made  them  bear  us  forward.    We  must  meet 
In  battle,  if  the  Moamen  are  not  freed 
From  your  accursed  tribute,  —  thou  and  I, 
My  people  and  thy  countless  multitudes. 
Your  arrows  shall  fall  from  us  as  the  hail 
Leaps  on  a  rock, —  and  when  ye  smite  with  swords. 
Not  blood,  but  fire,  shall  follow  from  the  stroke. 
Yet  think  not  thou  that  we  are  more  than  men  ! 
Oar  knowledge  is  our  power,  and  €rod  our  strength, 
God,  whose  aJuiighty  will  created  thee. 
And  me,  and  all  that  hath  the  breath  of  life. 
He  is  our  strength ; —  for  in  His  name  I  speak,  — 
And  when  I  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  not  shed 
Tlie  life  of  man  in  bloody  sacrifice. 
It  is  His  holy  bidding  which  I  speak  : 
And  if  thou  wilt  not  listen  and  obey. 
When  I  shall  meet  thee  in  the  battle>field, 
It  is  His  holy  cause  for  which  I  fight, 
And  1  shall  have  His  power  to  vanquish  thee  ! 

And  thinkest  thou  our  Gods  are  feeble  ?  cried 
The  King  of  Aztlan ;  thinkest  thou  they  lack 
Power  to  defend  their  altars,  and  to  keep 
The  kingdom  which  they  gave  us  strength  to  win .' 
The  Gods  of  thirty  nations  have  opposed 
Their  irresistible  might,  and  they  lie  now 
Conquered,  and  caged,  and  fetter 'd  at  their  feet. 
That  we  who  serve  them  are  no  coward  race. 
Let  prove  the  ample  realm  we  won  in  arms  :  — 
And  1  their  leader  am  not  of  the  sons 
Of  the  feeble  I    As  he  spake,  he  reached  a  mace, 
The  tmnk  and  knotted  root  of  some  young  tree. 
Such  Bfl  old  Albion  and  his  monster-brood 
From  the  oak-forest  for  their  weapons  pluck'd. 
When  father  Brute  and  Corineus  set  foot 
On  the  White  Island  first.     Lo  this,  quoth  he. 
My  cittb !  and  he  threw  back  his  robe ;  and  this 
The  arm  that  wields  it !  —  *Twas  my  father's  once : 
Erillyab's  husband.  King  TepoUomi, 
He  felt  its  weight. —  Did  I  not  show  thee  him  ? 
He  lights  me  at  my  evening  banquet.    There, 
In  very  deed,  the  dead  Tepollomi 
Stood  up  against  the  wall,  by  devilish  art 
PresenrM ;  and  from  his  black  and  slirivell'd  hand 
The  steady  lamp  hung  down. 

My  spirit  rose 
At  that  abomination ;  I  exclaim'd, 
Thuu  art  of  noble  nature,  and  full  fain 
Would  I  in  friendship  plight  my  hand  with  thine ; 
Bat  till  that  body  in  the  grave  be  laid, 
Tilt  thy  polluted  altars  be  made  pure. 
Then  is  no  peace  between  us.    May  my  God, 
Who,  though  thou  know'st  htm  not,  is  also  thine. 
And  after  death  will  be  thy  dreadful  Judge, 


May  it  please  Him  to  visit  thee,  and  shed 

His  mercy  on  thy  soul !  —  But  if  thy  heart 

Be  hardened  to  the  proof,  come  when  thou  wilt ! 

I  know  thy  power,  and  thou  shalt  then  know  mine. 


vn. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Now,  then,  to  meet  the  war  !    Erillyab's  call 
Roused  all  her  people  to  revenge  their  wrongs ; 
And  at  Lincoya's  voice,  the  mountain  tril>es 
Arose  and  broke  their  bondage.    I,  meantime. 
Took  counsel  with  Cadwallon  and  his  sire. 
And  told  them  of  the  numbers  we  must  meet, 
And  what  advantage  from  the  mountain-straits 
I  thought,  as  in  the  Saxon  wars,  to  win. 
Thou  saw'st  their  weapons  then,  Cadwallon  said; 
Are  they  like  these  rude  works  of  ignorance. 
Bone-headed    shafbi,    and   spears  of  wood,  and 

shields 
Strong  only  for  such  strife .' 

We  had  to  cope 
With  wiser  enemies,  and  abler  arm'd. 
What  for  the  sword  they  wielded  was  a  stafiT 
Set  thick  with  stones  athwart;  you  would  have 

deemed 
The  uncouth  shape  was  cumbrous ;  but  a  hand 
Expert,  and  practised  to  its  use,  could  drive 
The  sharpen'd  flints  with  deadly  impulse  down. 
Their  mail,  if  mail  it  may  be  caU'd,  was  woven 
Of  vegetable  down,  like  finest  flax, 
Bleach'd  to  the  whiteness  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 
To  every  bend  and  motion  flexible. 
Light  as  a  warrior's  summer-garb  in  peace ; 
Yet  in  that  lightest,  softest  habergeon. 
Harmless  the  sharp  stone  arrow-head  would  hang. 
Others,  of  higher  office,  were  array 'd 
In  feathery  breastplates  of  more  gorgeous  hue 
Than  the  gay  plumage  of  the  mountain  cock. 
Or  pheasant's  glittering  pride.    But  what  were 

these. 
Or  what  the  thin  gold  hauberk,  when  opposed 
To  arms  like  ours  in  battle  ?    What  the  mail 
Of  wood  fire-harden 'd,  or  the  wooden  helm, 
Against  the  iron  arrows  of  the  South, 
Against  our  northern  spears,  or  battle-axe. 
Or  good  sword,  wielded  by  a  British  hand  ? 

Then,  quoth  Cadwallon,  at  the  wooden  helm. 
Of  these  weak  arms  the  weakest,  let  the  sword 
Hew,  and  the  spear  be  thrust.    The  mountaineers, 
So  long  inured  to  crouch  beneath  their  yoke. 
We  will  not  trust  in  battle ;  frvm  the  heights 
They  with  their  arrows  may  annoy  the  foe ; 
And  when  our  closer  strife  has  won  the  fray. 
Then  let  them  loose  for  havock. 

O  my  son, 
Exclaimed  the  blind  old  man,  tliou  counsellest  ill ! 
Blood  will  have  blood,  revenge  beget  revenge, 
Evil  must  come  of  evil.    We  shall  win, 
Certes,  a  cheap  and  easy  victory 
In  the  first  field ;  their  arrows  from  our  anm 
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Will  fall,  and  on  the  hauberk  and  the  helm 

The  flint-edge  blunt  and  break;  while  through 

their  limba. 
Naked,  or  vainly  fenced,  the  griding  steel 
Shall  ahear  its  mortal  way.    But  what  are  we 
Against  a  nation  ?    Other  hosts  will  rise 
In  endless  warfare,  with  perpetual  fights 
Dwindling  our  all-too-few  ;  or  multitudes 
Will  wear  and  weary  us,  till  we  sink  subdued 
By  the  very  toil  of  conquest.    Te  are  strong ; 
But  he  who  puts  his  trust  in  mortal  strength. 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed.    First  prove  your  power ', 
Be  in  the  battle  terrible,  but  spare 
The  fallen,  and  follow  not  the  flying  foe : 
Then  may  ye  win  a  nobler  victory. 
So  dealing  with  the  captives  as  to  fill 
Their  hearts  with  wonder,  gratitude,  and  awe, 
That  love  shall  mingle  with  their  fear,  and  fear 
'Stablish  the  love,  else  wavering.    Let  them  see, 
That  as  more  pure  and  gentle  is  your  faith, 
Yourselves  are  gentler,  purer.    Ye  shall  be 
As  gods  among  them,  if  ye  thus  obey 
God's  precepts. 

Soon  the  mountain  tribes,  in  armst 
Rose  at  Lincoya's  call ;  a  numerous  host. 
More  than  in  numbers,  in  the  memoiy 
Of  long  oppression,  and  revengeful  hope, 
A  formidable  foe.    I  station 'd  them 
Where,  at  the  entrance  of  the  rocky  straits, 
Secure  themselves,  their  arrows  might  command 
The  coming  army.    On  the  plain  below 
We  took  our  stand,  between  the  mountain-base 
And  the  green  margin  of  the  waters.    Soon 
Their  long  array  came  on.    Oh,  what  a  pomp, 
And  pride,  and  pageantry  of  war  was  there  ! 
Not  half  so  gaudird,  for  their  May-day  mirth. 
All  wreathed  and  ribanded,  our  youths  and  maids, 
As  these  stern  Aitecas  in  war  attire  ! 
The  golden  gltttcrance,  and  the  feather  mail. 
More  gay  than  glittering  gold;  and  round  the 

helm 
A  corona]  of  high,  upstanding  plumes. 
Green  as  the  spring  grass  in  a  sunny  shower ; 
Or  scarlet  bright,  as  in  the  wintry  wood 
The  cluster'd  holly ;  or  of  purple  tint,  — 
Whereto  shall  that  be  liken'd  ?  to  what  gem 
Indiadem'd,  —  what  flower, — what  insect's  wing  ? 
With  war-songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on ; 
We,  the  while  kneeling,  raised  with  one  accord 
The  hymn  of  supplication. 

Front  to  front, 
And  now  the  embattled  armies  stood :  a  band 
Of  priests,  all  sable-garmented,  advanced ; 
They  piled  a  heap  of  sedge  before  our  host. 
And  wam'd  us,  —  Sons  of  Ocean !  from  the  land 
Of  Aztlan,  while  ye  may,  depart  in  peace  ! 
Before  the  fire  shall  be  extinguiah'd,  hence ! 
Or,  even  as  yon  dry  sedge  amid  the  flame. 
So  ye  shall  be  consumed.  —  The  arid  heap 
They  kindled,  and  the  rapid  flame  ran  up. 
And  blazed,  and  died  away.    Then  from  his  bow, 
With  steady  hand,  their  chosen  archer  loosed 
The  Arrow  of  the  Omen.    To  its  mark 
The  shaft  of  divination  fled;  it  smote 
Cadwallon's  plated  breast ;  the  brittle  point 


Rebounded.    He,  contemptuous  of  their  futh, 
Stoop'd  for  the  shaft,  and  while  with  zealous  speed 
To  the  rescue  they  rushed  onward,  snapping  it 
Asunder,  toss'd  the  fragments  back  in  scorn. 

Fierce  was  their  onset ;  never  in  the  field 
Encounter'd  I  with  braver  enemies. 
Nor  marvel  ye,  nor  think  it  to  their  shame, 
If  soon  they  stagger 'd,  and  gave  way,  and  fled. 
So  many  firom  so  few ;  'they  saw  their  darts 
Recoil,  their  lances  shiver,  and  their  swords 
Fall  ineffectual,  blunted  with  the  blow. 
Think  ye  no  shame  of  Aztlan  that  they  fled, 
When  the  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  plied  so  well 
Their  shafts  with  fatal  aim ;  through  the  thin  gold, 
Or  feather-mail,  while    Gwyneth's   deep-driven 

spears 
Pierced  to  the  bone  and  vitals ;  when  they  saw 
The  falchion,  flashing  late  so  lightning-like, 
Quench'd  in  their  own  life-blood.     Our  moun- 
taineers 
Shower'd  fifom  the  heights,  meantime,  an  arrowy 

storm. 
Themselves  secure ;  and  we  who  bore  the  brunt 
Of  battle,  iron  men,  impassable. 
Stood  in  our  strength  unbroken.    Marvel  not 
If  then  the  brave  felt  fear,  already  impress'd 
That  day  by  ominous  thoughts  to  fear  akin ; 
For  so  it  chanced,  high  Heaven  ordaining  so, 
The  King,  who  should  have  led  his  people  forth, 
At  the  army-head,  as  they  began  their  march, 
Was  with  sore  sickness  stricken ;  and  the  stroke 
Came  like  the  act  and  arm  of  very  God, 
So  suddenly,  and  in  that  point  of  time. 

A  gallant  man  was  he,  who,  in  his  stead, 
That  day  commanded  Astlan ;  his  long  hair, 
Tufted  with  many  a  cotton  lock,  proclaimed 
Of  princely  prowess  many  a  feat  achieved 
In  many  a  field  of  fame.    Oft  had  he  led 
The  Aztecas,  with  happy  fortune*  forth  ; 
Yet  could  not  now  Yuhidthiton  inspire 
His  host  with  hope :  he,  not  the  less,  that  day, 
True  to  his  old  renown,  and  in  the  hour 
Of  rout  and  ruin,  with  collected  mind. 
Sounded  his  signals  shrill,  and  in  the  voice 
Of  loud  reproach,  and  anger,  and  brave  shame, 
Call'd  on  the  people.  —  But  when  nought  avail'd 
Seizing  the  standard  from  the  timid  hand 
Which  held  it  in  dismay,  alone  be  turn'd. 
For  honorable  death  resolved,  and  praise 
That  would  not  die.    Thereat  the  braver  cbiefii 
Rallied ;  anew  their  signals  rung  around ; 
And  Aztlan,  seeing  how  we  spared  her  flight, 
Took  heart,  and  roll'd  the  tide  of  battle  back. 
But  when  Cadwallon  from  the  chieftain's  grasp 
Had  cut  the  standard-staflT  away ,  and  stnnn'd 
And  stretch'd  him  at  his  mercy  on  the  field ; 
Then  fled  the  enemy  in  utter  rout. 
Broken  and  quell'd  at  heart.    One  chief  akme 
Bestrode  the  body  of  Yuhidthiton ; 
Bareheaded  did  young  Malinal  bestride 
His  brother's  body,  wiping  from  his  brow, 
With  the  shield-hand,  the  blinding  blood  away. 
And  dealing  franticly,  with  broken  sword. 
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Obttiaate  wrath,  the  last  resistiiig  foe. 

Him,  in  hia  own  despite,  we  seized  and  saved. 

Then,  in  the  moment  of  our  yictorj, 
We  purified  our  hands  from  blood,  and  knelt, 
And  pour'd  to  Heaven  the  grateful  prayer  of  praise. 
And  raised  the  choral  psalm.    Triumphant  thus 
To  the  hills  we  went  our  way ;  the  mountaineers 
With  joy,  and  dissonant  song,  and  antic  dance ; 
The  captives  sullenly,  deeming  that  they  went 
To  meet  the  certain  death  of  sacrifice. 
Yet  stem  and  undtsmay'd.    We  bade  them  know 
Ours  was  a  law  of  mercy  and  of  love ; 
We  beal'd  their  wounds,  and  set  the  prisoners  free. 
Bear  ye,  quoth  I,  my  bidding  to  your  King; 
Say  to  him.  Did  the  Stranger  speak  to  thee 
The  words  of  truth,  and  hath  he  proved  his  power  ? 
Thus  iaith  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  in  the  name 
Of  Ood,  Almighty,  Universal  God, 
Thy  Judge  and  mine,  whose  battles  I  have  fought, 
Whose  bidding  I  obey,  whose  will  I  speak ; 
Shed  thou  no  more  in  impious  sacrifice 
The  life  of  man ;  restore  unto  the  grave 
The  dead  Tepollomi ;  set  this  people  fW^, 
And  peace  sliall  be  between  us. 

On  the  morrow 
Came  messengers  from  Aztlan,  in  reply. 
Coanocotsin  with  sore  malady 
Hath,  by  the  Gods,  been  stricken :  will  tlie  Lord 
Of  Ocean  visit  his  sick  bed  ?  —  tie  told 
Of  wrath,  and  as  he  said,  the  vengeance  came : 
Let  him  bring  healing  now,  and  'stablish  peace. 


VIII. 

THE  PEACE. 

Agaiv,  md  now  with  better  hope,  I  sought 
The  city  of  the  King:  there  went  with  me 
lolo,  old  lolo,  he  who  knows 
The  virtue  of  all  herbs  of  mount,  or  vale. 
Or  greenwood  shade,  or  quiet  brooklet's  bed ; 
Whatever  lore  of  science,  or  of  song, 
Sages  and  Bards  of  old  have  handed  down. 
Aztlan  that  day  pour'd  forth  her  swarming  sons. 
To  wait  my  coming.    Will  he  ask  his  GimI 
To  stay  the  hand  of  anger.'  was  the  cry, 
The  general  cry, — and  will  he  save  the  King? 
Coaaocotxln  too  had  nursed  that  thought, 
And  the  strong  hope  upheld  him :  he  put  forth 
nis  handv  and  raised  a  quick  and  anxious  eye, — 
Is  it  not  peace  and  mercy? — thou  art  come 
To  pardon  and  to  save  ! 

i  answered  him  — 
Thai  power,  O  King  of  Aztlan,  is  not  mine  I 
Such  help  as  human  conning  can  bestow, 
Such  human  help  I  bring;  but  health  and  life 
Ata  ia  the  hand  of  GUkI,  who  at  his  will 
GfT««  or  withdraw*;  and  what  he  wills  is  best. 
Then  old  lolo  took  his  arm,  and  felt 
The  sTxaptom,  and  he  bade  him  have  good  hope. 
For  life  wi«  strong  within  him.    So  it  proved ; 
The  drags  i^subile  virtue  did  their  work ; 


They  quell'd  the  venom  of  the  malady. 
And  from  the  frame  ezpell'd  it,  — that  a  sleep 
Fell  on  the  King,  a  sweet  and  natural  sleep. 
And  from  its  healing  he  awoke  refreshed. 
Though  weak,  and  joyful  as  a  man  who  felt 
The  peril  past  away. 

Ere  long  we  spake 
Of  concord,  and  how  best  to  knit  the  bonds 
Of  lasting  friendship.    When  we  won  this  land, 
Coanocotzin  said,  these  fertile  vales 
Were  not,  as  now,  with  fruitful  groves  embowered. 
Nor  rich  with  towns  and  populous  villages. 
Abounding,  as  thou  seest,  with  life  and  joy : 
Our  fathers  found  bleak  heath,  and  desert  moor. 
Wild  woodland,  and  savannahs  wide  and  waste. 
Rude  country  of  rude  dwellers.    From  our  arms 
They  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  retired. 
And  long  with  obstinate  and  harassing  war 
Provoked  us,  hoping  not  for  victory. 
Yet  mad  for  vengeance  :  till  Tepollomi 
Fell  by  my  father's  hand ;  and  with  their  King, 
The  strength  and  flower  of  all  their  youth  cut  off, 
All  in  one  desolating  day,  they  took 
The  yoke  upon  their  necks.    What  wouldest  thou 
That  to  these  Hoamen  I  should  now  concede  ? 
Lord  of  the  Ocean,  speak ! 

Let  them  be  free ! 
Quoth  I.    I  come  not  from  my  native  isle 
To  wage  the  war  of  conquest,  and  cast  out 
Your  people  from  the  land  which  time  and  toil 
Have  rightly  made  their  own.    The  land  is  wide ; 
There  is  enough  for  all.    So  they  be  freed 
From  that  accursed  tribute,  and  ye  shed 
The  life  of  man  no  more  in  sacrifice. 
In  the  most  holy  name  of  God  I  say. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us ! 

Thou  hast  won 
Their  liberty,  the  King  replied ;  henceforth. 
Free  as  they  are,  if  they  provoke  the  war. 
Reluctantly  will  Aztlan  raise  her  arm. 
Be  thou  the  peace-preserver.    To  what  else 
Thou  say'st,  instructed  by  calamity, 
I  lend  a  humble  ear ;  but  to  destroy 
The  worship  of  my  fathers,  or  abate 
Or  change  one  point,  lies  not  within  reach 
And  scope  of  kingly  power.    Speak  thou  hereon 
With  those  whom  we  hold  holy,  with  the  sons 
Of  the  Temple,  they  who  commune  with  the  Gods ; 
Awe  them,  for  they  awe  roe.    So  we  resolved 
That  when  the  bones  of  King  Tepollomi 
Had  had  their  funeral  honors,  they  and  I 
Should  by  the  green-lake  side,  before  the  King, 
And  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  hold 
A  solemn  talk. 

Then  to  the  mountain-huts. 
The  bearer  of  good  tidings,  I  retum'd, 
Leading  the  honorable  train  who  bore 
The  relics  of  the  King ;  not  parch'd  and  black. 
As  I  had  seen  the  unnatural  corpse  stand  up, 
In  ghastly  mockery  of  the  attitude 
And  act  of  life ;  —  his  bones  had  now  been  blanch*d 
With  decent  reverence.    Soon  the  mountaineers 
Saw   the   white    deer-skin    shroud;  the    rumor 

spread ; 
They  gathered  round,  and  followed  in  our  train. 
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Before  Erillyab'a  hut  the  bearera  laid 

Their  burden  down.    She,  calm  of  countenance, 

And  with  dry  eye,  albeit  her  hand  the  while 

Shook  like  an  aguish  limb,  unrolled  the  shroud. 

The  multitude  stood  gazing  silently, 

The  young  and  old  alike  all  awed  and  hush'd 

Under  the  holy  feeling, — and  the  hush 

Was  awful ;  that  huge  multitude  so  still. 

That  we  could  hear  distinct  the  mountain'Stream 

Roll  down  its  rocky  channel  far  away  ; 

And  this  was  all ;  sole  ceremony  this, 

The  sight  of  deatli  and  silence,  —  till  at  length, 

In  the  ready  graye  his  bones  were  laid  to  rest.       y 

'Twos  in  her  hut  and  home,  yea,  underneath 

The  marriage  bed,  the  bed  of  widowhood. 

Her  husband's  grave  was  dug ;  on  soUcst  fur 

The  bones  were  laid,  with  fur  were  covered  o'er. 

Then  heap'd  with  bark  and  boughs,  and,  last  of  all. 

Earth  was  to  earth  trod  down. 

And  now  the  day 
Apjtointed  for  our  talk  of  peace  was  come. 
On  the  green  margin  of  the  lake  we  met. 
Elders,  and  Priests,  and  Chiefs ;  the  multitude 
Around  the  Circle  of  the  Council  stood. 
Then,  in  the  midst,  Coanocotzin  rose. 
And  thus  the  King  began :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs 
Of  Aztlan,  hither  ye  are  come  to  learn 
The  law  of  peace.    The  Lord  of  Ocean  saith, 
The  Tribes  whom  he  hath  gathered  underneath 
The  wings  of  his  protection,  shall  be  free ; 
And  in  the  name  of  his  great  God  he  saith, 
That  ye  shall  never  shed  in  sacrifice 
The  blood  of  man.    Are  ye  content  ?  that  so 
We  may  together  here,  in  happy  hour. 
Bury  the  sword. 

Hereat  a  Paba  rose. 
And  answer'd  for  his  brethren :  —  He  hath  won 
The  Hoamen's  freedom,  tliat  their  blood  no  more 
Shall  on  our  altars  flow ;  for  this  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  fought,  and  Aztlan  yielded  it 
In  battle.    But  if  we  forego  the  rites 
Of  our  forefathers,  if  we  wrong  the  Gods, 
Who  give  us  timely  sun  and  timely  showers. 
Their  wrath  will  be  upon  us ;  they  will  shut 
Their  ears  to  prayer,  and  turn  away  the  eyes 
Which  watch  for  our  well-doing,  and  withhold 
The  hands  dispensing  our  prosperity. 

Cynetha  then  arose,  between  his  son 
And  me  supported,  rose  the  blind  old  man. 
Te  wrong  us,  men  of  Aztlan,  if  ye  deem 
We  bid  ye  wrong  the  Gods  ;  accurs'd  were  he 
Who  would  obey  such  bidding,  —  more  accurs'd 
The  wretch  who  should  enjoin  impiety. 
U  is  the  will  of  God  which  we  make  known, 
Vour  God  and  ours.    Know  ye  not  Him  who  laid 
The  deep  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  built 
The  arch  of  heaven,  and  kindled  yonder  sun, 
And  breathed  into  the  woods,  and  waves,  and  sky, 
The  power  of  life  ? 

We  know  Him,  they  replied, 
The  great  For-Evcr  One,  the  God  of  Gods, 
Ipalnemoani,  He  by  whom  w<t  live ! 
And  we  too,  quoth  Ayayoca,  wo  know 
And  worship  the  Great  Spirit,  who  in  clouds 


And  storms,  in  mountain  caves,  and  by  the  &U 
Of  waters,  in  the  woodland  solitude, 
And  in  the  night  and  silence  of  the  sky. 
Doth  make  his  being  felt.    We  also  know. 
And  fear,  and  worship  the  Beloved  One. 

Our  God,  replied  Cynetha,  is  the  same, 
The  Universal  Father.    He  to  the  first 
Made  his  will  known ;  but  when  men  multiplied, 
The  Evil  Spirits  darken'd  them,  and  sin 
And  misery  came  into  the  world,  and  men 
^Forsook  the  way  of  truth,  and  gave  to  stocks 
And  stones  the  incommunicable  name. 
Yet  with  one  chosen,  one  peculiar  Race, 
The  knowledge  of  their  Father  and  their  God 
Remained,  from  sire  to  son  transmitted  down. 
While  the  bewildered  Nations  of  the  earth 
Wonder'd  in  fogs,  and  were  in  darkness  lost, 
The  light  abode  with  them ;  and  when  at  times 
They  sinn'd,  and  went  astray,  the  Lord  hath  put 
A  voice  into  the  mouths  of  holy  men, 
Raising  up  witnesses  unto  himself. 
That  so  the  saving  knowledge  of  his  name 
Might  never  fail ;  nor  the  glad  promise,  given 
To  our  first  parent,  that  at  length  his  sons, 
From  error,  sin,  and  wretohedness  redeemed, 
Should  form  one  happy  family  of  love. 
Nor  ever  hath  that  light,  however  bedioun'd, 
Wholly  been  quenched }  still  in  the  heart  of  mm 
A  feeling  and  an  instinct  it  exists. 
His  very  nature's  stamp  and  privilege, 
Yea,  of  his  life  the  life.    I  tell  ye  not, 

0  Aztecas'  of  things  unknown  before; 

1  do  but  waken  up  a  living  sense 
That  sleeps  within  ye !     Do  ye  love  the  Gods 
Who  call  for  blood  ?    Doth  tiie  poor  sacrifice 
Go  with  a  willing  step,  to  lay  his  life 
Upon  their  altars  ? —  Good  must  come  of  good, 
Evil  of  evil ;  if  the  fruit  be  death, 
The  poison  springeth  from  the  sap  and  root, 
And  the  whole  tree  is  deadly ',  if  the  rites 
Be  evil,  they  who  claim  them  are  not  good, 
Not  to  be  worshipp'd  then ;  for  to  obey 
The  evil  will  is  evil.    Aztecas ! 
From  the  For-Ever,  the  Beloved  One, 
The  Universal,  Only  God,  I  speak, 
Your  God  and  mine,  our  Father  and  our  Judge. 
Hear  ye  his  law,  —  hear  ye  the  perfect  law 
Of  love,  "  Do  ye  to  others,  as  ye  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you  !  "  He  bids  us  meet 
To  praise  his  name,  in  thankfulness  and  joy ; 
He  bids  us,  in  our  sorrow,  pray  to  him, 
The  Comforter ;  love  hiir,  for  he  is  good ; 
Fear  him,  for  he  is  just  j  obey  his  will. 
For  who  can  bear  his  anger  ? 

While  he  spake, 
They  stood  with  open  mouth,  and  motionleM  eight, 
Watohing  bis  countenance,  as  though  the  voice 
Were  of  a  God ;  for  sure  it  seem'd  that  leM 
Than  inspiration  could  not  have  infused 
That  eloquent  passion  in  a  blind  man's  fnce. 
And  when  he  ceased,  all  eyea  at  once  were  tuio*d 
Upon  the  Pabos,  waiting  their  reply. 
If  that  to  that  acknowledged  argument 
Reply  could  be  devised.    But  they  themtelveit 
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Stricken  by  the  tmthi  were  silent;  and  they  look'd 
ToMrsrd  their  chief  and  mouth-piece,  the  High 

Priest 
Tezoxomoc ;  h<*,  too,  was  pale  and  mutei 
And  when  he  gather*d  up  his  strength  to  speak, 
Speech  faird  htm,  his  lip  falter'd,  and  his  eye 
Fell  utterly  abashed,  and  put  to  shaiAe. 
But  in  the  Chiefs,  and  in  the  multitude. 
And  in  the  King  of  Aztlan,  better  thoughts 
Were  working ;  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
That  day  was  moving  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Coanocotzin  rose :  Pabas,  and  Chiefs, 
And  men  of  Aztlan,  ye  have  heard  a  talk 
Of  peace  and  love,  and  there  is  no  reply. 
Are  ye  content  with  what  the  Wise  Man  saith  ? 
And  will  ye  worship  God  in  that  good  way 
Which  God  himself  ordains  ?    If  it  be  so, 
Together  here  will  we  in  happy  hour 
Bury  the  sword. 

Tezoxomoc  replied. 
This  thing  is  new,  and  in  the  land  till  now 
Unheard :  —what  marvel,  therefore,  if  we  find 
No  ready  answer?    I^et  our  Lord  the  King 
Do  that  which  seemcth  best. 

Ynhidthiton, 
Chief  of  the  Chiefs  of  Aztlan,  next  arose. 
Of  all  her  numerous  sons,  could  Aztlan  boast 
So  mightier  arm  in  battle,  nor  whose  voice 
To  more  attentive  silence  hush*d  the  hall 
Of  council.     When  the  Wise  Man  spake,  quoth  he, 
I  aak*d  of  mine  own  heart  if  it  were  so. 
And,  as  he  said,  the  living  instinct  there 
Answer'd,  and  own'd  the  truth.    In  happy  hour, 
O  King  of  Aztlan,  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Through  the  great  waters  hither  wend  his  way ; 
For  sure  he  is  the  friend  of  God  and  man. 

With  that  an  uproar  of  assent  arose 
From  the  whole  people,  a  tumultuous  shout 
Of  universal  joy  and  glad  acclaim. 
But  when  Coanocotzin  raised  his  hand, 
That  he  might  speak,  the  clamor  and  the  buzz 
Ceased,  and  the  multitude,  in  tiptoe  hope, 
Attent  and  still,  await  the  final  voice. 
Then  nid  the  Sovereign,  Hear,  O  Aztecos, 
Your  own  united  will !    From  this  day  forth 
No  life  upon  the  altar  shall  be  shed. 
No  blood  shall  flow  in  sacrifice ;  the  rites 
Shall  all  be  pure,  such  as  the  blind  Old  Man, 
Whom  Ood  hath  taught,  will  teach.    This  ye  have 

wiU*d ; 
And  therefore  it  shall  be ! 

The  King  hath  said ! 
Like  thunder  the  collected  voice  replied : 
Let  it  be  so! 

Lord  of  the  Ocean,  then 
Pajraed  the  King  of  Aztlan,  we  will  now 
Lay  the  war-weapon  in  the  grave,  and  join 
In  rigbt>faand  friendship.     By  our  custom,  blood 
Slioold  sanctify  and  bind  the  solemn  act ; 
Hot  by  what  oatli  and  ceremony  thou 
Hbalt  proflbr,  by  the  same  will  Aztlan  swear. 
Nof  oatli,  nor  ceremony,  I  replied, 
O  K'mg,  is  neeJful.    To  his  own  good  word 
The  good  and  honorable  man  will  act; 


Oaths  will  not  curb  the  wicked.    Here  we  stand 
In  the  broad  day-light ;  the  For-Ever  one. 
The  Every- Where  beholds  us.    In  his  sight 
We  join  our  hands  in  peace :  if  e'er  again 
Should  these  right  hands  be  raised  in  enmity. 
Upon  the  ofiRsnder  will  his  judgment  fall. 

The  grave  was  dug ;  Coanocotzin  laid 
His  weapon  in  the  earth ;  Erillyab's  son. 
Young  Amalahta,  for  the  Hoamen,  laid 
His  hatchet  there ;  and  there  I  laid  the  sword. 

Here  let  me  end.     What  followed  was  the  work 
Of  peace,  no  theme  for  story;  how  we  fix'd 
Our  sojourn  in  the  hills,  and  sow'd  our  fields. 
And,  day  by  day,  saw  all  things  prospering. 
Thence  have  I  come,  Goervyl,  to  announce 
The  tidings  of  my  happy  enterprise ; 
There  I  return,  to  take  thee  to  our  home. 
I  love  my  native  land ;  with  as  true  love 
As  ever  yet  did  warm  a  British  heart, 
Love  I  the  green  fields  of  the  beautiful  Isle, 
My  fither*s  heritage !    But  far  away. 
Where  nature's  booner  hand  has  bless'd  the  earth, 
My  lot  hath  been  assign'd ;  beyond  the  seas 
Madoc  hath  found  his  home ;  beyond  the  seas 
A  country  for  his  children  hath  he  chosen, 
A  land  wherein  their  portion  may  be  peace. 


IX. 
EMMA. 

But  while  Aberfraw  echoed  to  the  sounds 
Of  merriment  and  music,  Madoc*s  heart 
Moum'd  for  his  brethren.    Therefore,  when  no  eat 
Was  nigh,  he  sought  the  King,  and  said  to  him, 
To-morrow,  for  Mathraval  I  set  fortli ; 
Longer  I  must  not  linger  here,  to  pass 
The  easy  hours  in  feast  and  revelry. 
Forgetful  of  my  people  far  away. 
I  go  to  tell  the  tidings  of  success. 
And  seek  new  comrades.    What  if  it  should  chance 
That,  for  this  enterprise,  our  brethren. 
Foregoing  all  their  hopes  and  fortunes  here. 
Would  join  my  banner  f  —  Let  me  send  abroad 
Their  simimons,  O  my  brother !  so,  secure. 
You  may  forgive  the  past,  and  once  again 
Will  peace  and  concord  bless  our  father's  house. 

Hereafler  will  be  time  enow  for  this. 
The  King  replied ;  thy  easy  nature  sees  not. 
How,  if  the  traitors  for  thy  banner  send 
Their  bidding  round,  in  open  war  against  me 
Their  own  would  soon  be  spread.    I  charge  thee, 

Madoc, 
Neither  to  see  nor  aid  these  fugitives. 
The  shame  of  Owen's  blood. 

Sullen  he  spake, 
And  turn'd  away ;  nor  further  commune  now 
Did  Madoc  seek,  nor  had  he  more  endured ; 
For  bitter  thoughts  were  rising  in  his  heart. 
And  anguish,  kindling  anger.    In  such  mood 
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He  to  his  sister's  chamber  took  his  way. 

She  sat  with  Emma,  with  the  gentle  Qoeen, 

For  Emma  had  aheadj  learnt  to  love 

The  gentle  maid.    €roervyl  saw  what  thoughts 

Troubled  her  brother's  brow.    Madoc,  she  cried, 

Thou  hast  been  with  the  King,  been  rashly  plead- 

For  Ririd,  and  for  Rodri !  —  He  replied,  [ing 

I  did  but  ask  him  little,  —  did  but  say. 

Belike  our  brethren  would  go  forth  with  me, 

To  voluntary  exile ;  then,  methought. 

His  fear  and  jealousy  might  well  have  ceased, 

And  all  be  safe. 

And  did  the  King  refuse  ? 
Quoth  Emma;  I  will  plead  for  them,  quoth  she, 
With  dutiful  warmth  and  zeal,  will  plesd  for  them ; 
And  surely  David  will  not  say  me  nay. 

O  sister !  cried  Goervyl,  tempt  him  not! 
Sister,  you  know  him  not !  Alas,  to  touch 
That  perilous  theme  is,  even  in  Madoc  here, 
A  perilous  folly.    Sister,  tempt  him  not ! 
You  do  not  know  the  King ! 

But  then  a  fea^ 
Fled  to  the  cheek  of  Emma,  and  her  eye. 
Quickening  with  wonder,  tum'd  toward  the  Prince, 
As  if  expecting  that  his  manly  mind 
Would  mould  Goervyl'a  meaning  to  a  shape 
Less  fearful,  would  interpret  and  amend 
The  words  she  hoped  she  did  not  hear  aright. 
Emma  was  young ;  she  was  a  sacri6ce 
To  that  cold  king-crafl,  which,  in  marriage-vows 
Linking  two  hearts,  unknowing  each  of  each. 
Perverts  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  makes 
The  holiest  tie  a  mockery  and  a  curse. 
Her  eye  was  patient,  and  she  spake  in  tones 
So  sweet,  and  of  so  pensive  gentleness. 
That  the  heart  felt  them.    Madoc!  she  exclaimed. 
Why  dost  thou  hate  the  Saxons  ?    O  my  brother. 
If  I  have  heard  aright,  the  hour  will  come 
When  the  Plantagenet  shall  wish  herself 
Among  her  nobler,  happier  countrymen. 
From  these  unnatural  enmities  escaped,        [ven ! 
And  from  the  vengeance  they  must  call  from  Hea- 

Shame  then  suffused  the  Prince's  countenance. 
Mindful  how,  drunk  in  anger,  he  had  given 
His  hatred  loose.    My  sister  Queen,  quoth  be, 
Marvel  not  you  that  with  my  mother's  milk 
I  Buck'd  that  hatred  in.    Have  they  not  been 
The  scourge  and  the  devouring  sword  of  Grod, 
The  curse  and  pestilence  which  he  hath  sent 
To  root  us  from  the  land  ?    Alas,  our  crimes 
Have  drawn  this  dolorous  visitation  down ! 
Our  sun  hath  long  been  westering ;  and  the  night. 
And  darkness,  and  extinction  are  at  hand. 
We  are  a  fallen  people  !  — From  ourselves 
The  desolation  and  the  ruin  come  ; 
In  our  own  vitals  doth  the  poison  work  — 
The  House  that  is  divided  in  itself. 
How  should  it  stand .'  —  A  blessing  on  you.  Lady  I 
But  in  this  wretched  family  the  strife 
Is  rooted  all  too  deep ;  it  is  an  old 
And  cankered  wound,  —  an  eating,  killing  sore. 
For  which  tliere  is  no  healing.  —  If  the  King 
Should  ever  speak  his  fears,  (and  sure  to  you 


All  his  most  inward  thoughts  he  will  make  known,) 
Counsel  htm  then  to  let  his  btethien  ahaie 
My  enterprise,  to  send  them  forth  with  me 
To  everlasting  exile.  —  She  hath  told  you 
Too  hardly  of  the  King ;  I  know  him  well; 
He  hath  a  stormy  nature ;  and  what  germs 
Of  virtue  would  have  budded  in  his  heart. 
Cold  winds  have  check'd,  and  blighting  nasons 

nipp'd, 
Tet  in  his  heart  they  live.^*  A  blessing  on  you. 
That  you  may  see  their  blossom  and  their  fhiit ! 


X. 

MATHRAVAL 

Now  for  Mathraval  went  Prince  Madoc  forth ; 
O'er  Menai's  ebbing  tide,  up  monntain-paths, 
Beside  gray  mountain-stream,  and  lonely  lake^ 
And  through  old  Snowdon's  forest^olitude. 
He  held  right  on  his  solitary  way. 
Nor  paused  he  in  that  rocky  vale,  where  ofl 
Up  the  &miliar  path,  with  gladder  pace, 
His  steed  had  hastened  to  the  well-known  door,— 
That  valley,  o'er  whose  crags,  and  sprinkled  ttees, 
And  winding  stream,  so  oft  his  eye  had  loved 
To  linger,  gazing,  as  the  eve  grew  dim, 
From  Oolwyddelan's  Tower ; — alas !  from  thence, 
As  from  his  brother's  monument,  he  tnm'd 
A  loathing  eye,  and  through  the  rocky  vale 
Sped  on.    From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  eve, 
He  travelled  on  his  way  }  and  when  at  mom 
Again  the  Ocean  Chief  bestrode  his  steed, 
The  heights  of  Snowdon  on  his  backward  glance 
Hung  like  a  cloud  in  heaven.  O'er  heath,  and  hill. 
And  barren  height  he  rode ;  and  darker  now, 
In  loftier  majesty,  thy  mountain-seat. 
Star-loving  Idris,  rose.    Nor  tum'd  he  now 
Beside  Kregennan,  where  his  infant  feet 
Had  trod  Edny  wain's  hall ;  nor  loitered  be 
In  the  green  vales  of  Powys,  till  he  came 
Where  Wamway  rolls  its  waters  underneath 
Ancient  Mathraval 's  venerable  walls, 
Cyveilioc's  princely  and  paternal  seat. 

But  Madoc  sprung  not  forward  now  to  greet 
The  chief  he  loved,  for  from  Cyveilioc's  hall 
The  voice  of  harp  and  song  commingled  caine; 
It  was  that  day  the  feast  of  victory  there ; 
Around  the  Chieftain's  board  the  warriors  sat; 
The  sword,  and  shield,  and  helmet,  on  the  wtU 
And  round  the  pillars,  were  in  peace  hung  op ; 
And,  as  the  flashes  of  the  central  6re 
At  fits  arose,  a  dance  of  wavy  light  [late 

Play'd  o'er  the  reddening  steel.    The  Chieft,  who 
So  well  had  wielded  in  the  work  of  war 
Those  weapons,  sat  around  the  board,  to  quaff 
The  beverage  of  the  brave,  and  bear  their  fame. 
Mathraval's  Lord,  the  Poet  and  the  Prince, 
Cyveilioc,  stood  before  them, — in  his  pride ; 
His  hands  were  on  the  harp,  his  eyes  were  cloeed, 
His  head,  as  if  in  reverence  to  receive 
The  inspiration,  bent;  anon,  he  raised 
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His  glowing  oooBtenuiee  ao^  brighter  eye, 
And  swept  with  paiMonata  hand  the  ringing  harp. 

Fill  high  the  Hirlae  Horn !  to  Gmfydd  bear 
Its  frothy  beveiage, — from  bia  crimson  lance 
Tbe  inyador  fled; — fill  high  the  gold-tipp*d  Horn! 
Heard  ye  in  Maelor  the  atep  of  war — 
The  hastening  about — the  onset? — Did  ye  hear 
The  clash  and  clang  of  arms — the  battle-din. 
Load  as  the  roar  of  Ocean,  when  the  winds 
At  midnight  are  abroad  ?  -^4he  yell  of  wounds — 
The  rage — the  agony  ?  —  Giro  to  him  the  Horn 
Whose  spear  was  broken,  and  whoM  buckler  pierced 
With  many  a  shaft,  yet  not  the  less  he  fought 
And  conquered;— therefore  let  Ednyred  share 
Tbe  generous  draught;  give  him  the  long,  blue 

Horn! 
Pour  out  again,  and  fill  again  the  spoil 
Of  the  wild  bull,  with  silver  wrought  of  yore; 
And  bear  the  golden  lip  to  Tudyr's  hand. 
Eagle  of  batOe  !  For  Moieiddig  fill 
Tbe  honorable  Hirlas!-- Where  are  They? 
Where  are  the  noble  Brethren?    Wdyes  of  war, 
They  kept  their  border  well,  they  did  their  part, 
Their  fame  b  full,  their  lot  is  praise  and  song— 
A  monnlbl  long  to  me,  a  song  of  woe !  -^ 
Brave  Brethren  1  for  their  honor  brim  the  cup, 
Which  they  shall  quaff  no  more. 

We  drove  away 
The  strangers  from  our  land ;  profbse  of  life, 
Our  warriors  rush*d  to  battle,  and  the  Sun 
Saw  from  his  noontide  fields  their  manly  strife. 
Poor  thou  the  flowing  mead !    Cup-bearer,  fill 
Tbe  Hiilas !  for  hadst  thou  beheld  the  day 
Of  Llidom,  then  hadst  known  how  well  the  Chiefo 
Deserve  this  honor  now.    Cyveilioc's  shield 
Were  they  in  danger,  when  the  Invader  came ; 
Be  praise  and  liberty  their  lot  on  earth. 
And  joy  be  theirs  in  heaven ! 

Here  ceased  the  song; 
Then  from  the  threshold  on  the  rush-stxown  floor 
Msdoe  advanced.    Cyveilioc's  eye  was  now 
To  present  forms  awake,  but  even  as  still 
He  felt  his  harp-chords  throb  with  dying  sounds ; 
The  heat,  and  stir,  and  passion  had  not  yet 
Subsided  in  his  soul.    Again  he  struck 
Tbe  loud-toned  harp -«  Pour  from  the  silver  vase, 
And  brim  the  honorable  Horn,  and  bear 
The  draught  of  joy  to  Madoo,-^he  who  first 
Ezploced  the  desert  ways  of  Ocean,  first 
Through  the  wide  waste  of  sea  and  sky  held  on 
Undaunted,  till  upon  another  World 
The  Ijatd  and  Conqueror  of  the  Elements, 
He  set  his  foot  triumphant !    Fill  for  him 
The  Hirlas!  fill  the  honorabfe  Horn! 
This  fiar  Mathraval  is  a  happy  hour. 
When  Bladoe,  her  hereditary  guest, 
Appeufs  within  her  bonor'd  walls  again, 
ftfadoe,  the  British  Frinoe,  the  Ocean  Lord, 
WIm  never  for  injustice  iear*d  his  arm ; 
Whnee  piesenee  fills  tbe  heart  of  every  foe 
With  fesr,  the  heart  of  every  friend  with  joy ; 
Give  him  the  Hirlas  Horn;  fill,  till  the  draught 
0€yaj  shall  quiver  o'er  the  golden  brim  ! 
In  bftppy  hour  the  hero  hath  retnniM ! 
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In  happy  hour  the  friend,  the  brother  treads 
Cyveilioc's  floor ! 

He  sprung  to  greet  his  guest ; 
The  cordial  grasp  of  fellowship  was  given ; 
So  m  Mathraval  there  was  double  joy 
On  that  illustrious  day ;  they  gave  their  guest 
The  seat  of  honor,  and  they  fill'd  for  him 
The  Hirlas  Horn.    Cyveilioc  and  his  Chiefs, 
All  eagerly,  with  wonder-waiting  eyes. 
Look  to  the  Wanderer  of  the  Water's  tale. 
Nor  mean  the  joy  which  kindled  Madoc's  brow, 
When  as  he  told  of  daring  enterprise 
Crown'd  with  deserved  success.    Intent  they  heard 
Of  all  the  blessings  of  that  happier  clime ; 
And  when  the  adventurer  spake  of  soon  return. 
Each  on  the  other  gased,  as  if  to  say, 
Methinks  it  were  a  goodly  lot  to  dwell 
In  that  fair  land  in  peace. 

Then  said  the  Prince 
Of  Powys,  Madoc,  at  a  happy  time 
Thou  hast  toward  Mathraval  bent  thy  way; 
For  on  the  morrow,  in  the  eye  of  light. 
Our  bards  will  hold  their  congress.    Seekest  thou 
Comrades  to  share  success?  proclaim  abroad 
Thine  invitation  there,  and  it  will  spread 
Far  as  our  fitthers'  ancient  tongue  is  known. 

Thus  at  Mathraval  went  the  Hirlas  round; 
A  happy  day  was  that !  Of  other  years 
They  talk'd,  of  common  toils,  and  fields  of  war, 
Where  they  fought  side  by  side ;  of  Cor  wen's  scene 
Of  glory,  and  of  comrades  now  no  more  — 
Themes  of  delight,  and  grief  which  brought  Hs  joy. 
Thus  they  beguiled  the  pleasant  hours,  while  night 
Waned  feat  away ;  then  late  they  laid  them  down, 
Each  on  his  bed  of  rushes,  stxetch'd  around 
The  central  fire. 

The  Sun  was  newly  risen 
When  Madoc  join'd  his  host,  no  longer  now 
Clad,  as  the  conquering  chief  of  Maelor, 
In  princely  arms,  but  in  his  nobler  robe, 
The  sky-blue  mantle  of  the  Bard,  arrayed. 
So  for  the  place  of  meeting  they  set  forth; 
And  now  they  reached  Melangell's  lonely  church 
Amid  a  grove  of  evergreens  it  stood, 
A  garden  and  a  grove,  where  every  grave 
Was  deck'd  with  flowers,  or  with  unfading  plants 
O'ergrown,  sad  rue,  and  funeral  rosemary. 
Here  Madoc  paused.  The  mom  is  young,  quoth  he ; 
A  little  while  to  old  remembrance  given 
Will  not  faelate  us.  — Many  a  year  hath  fled, 
Cyveilioc,  since  you  led  me  here,  and  told 
The  legend  of  the  Saint.    Come !  —  be  not  loath  * 
We  will  not  loiter  long.  —  So  soon  to  mount 
The  bark,  which  will  forever  bear  me  hence, 
I  would  not  willingly  pass  by  one  spot 
Which  thus  recalls  the  thought  of  other  times. 
Without  a  pilgrim's  visit. 

Thus  he  spake. 
And  drew  Cyveilioc  through  the  church-yard  porch, 
To  the  rude  image  of  Saint  Monacel. 
Dost  thou  remember,  Owen,  said  the  Prince, 
When  first  I  was  thy  guest  in  early  youth. 
That  once,  as  we  had  wandered  here  at  eve, 
Tou  told,  how  here  a  poor  and  hunted  hare 
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Ran  to  the  Virgin's  feet,  and  look'd  to  her 

For  life  ?  —  1  thought,  when  listening  to  the  tale, 

She  had  a  merciful  heart,  and  that  her  face 

Must  with  a  saintly  gentleness  have  beam'd, 

When  beasts  could  read  its  virtue.    Here  we  sat 

Upon  the  jutting  root  of  this  old  yeugh — 

Dear  friend !  so  pleasant  didst  thou  make  those 

days, 
That  in  my  heart,  long  as  my  heart  shall  beat. 
Minutest  recollections  still  will  live, 
Still  be  the  source  of  joy. 

As  Madoc  spake, 
His  glancing  eye  fell  on  a  monument, 
Around  whose  base  the  rosemary  droop'd  down. 
As  yet  not  rooted  well.    Sculptured  above, 
A  warrior  lay ;  the  shield  was  on  his  arm ; 
Madoc  approached,  and  saw  the  blaxonry,  — 
A  sudden  chill  ran  through  him,  as  he  read, 
Here  Yorwerth  lies  —  it  was  his  brother's  grave. 

Cyyeilioc  took  him  by  the  hand :  For  this, 
Madoc,  was  1  so  loath  to  enter  here ! 
He  sought  the  sanctuary,  but  close  upon  him 
The  murderers  follow'd,  and  by  yonder  copse 
The  stroke  of  death  was  given.    All  I  could 
Was  done ; — 1  saw  him  here  consigned  to  rest ; 
Daily  due  masses  for  his  soul  are  sung. 
And  duly  hath  his  grave  been  deck'd  with  flowers. 

So  saying,  from  the  place  of  death  he  led 
The  silent  Prince.    But  lately,  he  pursued, 
Llewelyn  was  my  guest,  thy  favorite  boy. 
For  thy  sake  and  his  ovm,  it  was  my  hope 
That  at  Malhraval  he  would  make  his  home ; 
He  had  not  needed  then  a  father's  love. 
But  he,  1  know  not  on  what  enterprise. 
Was  brooding  ever ;  and  those  secret  thoughts 
Drew  him  away.     God  prosper  the  brave  boy ! 
It  were  a  happy  day  for  this  poor  land 
If  e'er  Llewelyn  mount  his  rightful  throne. 


XL 


TH£    GORSEDD. 

Thz  place  of  meeting  was  a  high  hill-top. 

Nor  bower'd  with  trees  nor  broken  by  the  plough, 

Remote  from  human  dwellings  and  the  stir 

Of  human  life,  and  open  to  the  breath 

And  to  the  eye  of  Heaven.    In  days  of  old, 

There  bad  the  circling  stones  been  planted ;  there. 

From  earliest  ages,  the  primeval  lore,  [down. 

Through  Bard  to  Bard  with  reverence  handed 

They  whom  to  wonder,  or  the  love  of  song, 

Or  reverence  of  their  fathers'  ancient  rites, 

Drew  thither,  stood  without  the  ring  of  stones. 

Cy  veilioc  entered  to  the  initiate  Bards, 

Himself,  albeit  his  hands  were  stained  with  war, 

Initiate ;  for  the  Order,  in  the  lapse 

Of  years  and  in  their  nation's  long  decline 

From  the  first  rigor  of  their  purity 

Somewhat  had  fallen.    The  Masters  of  the  Song 


Were  clad  in  azure  rqlies,  lor  in  thai  hue 
Deduced  from  Heaven,  wlueh  o'er  a  maStl  werld 
Spread  its  eternal  canopy  serene. 
Meet  emblem  did  the  ancient  Sages  see 
Of  unity,  and  peace,  and  spotless  truth. 

Within  the  stones  of  Federation  there. 
On  the  green  turf,  and  under  the  blue  sky, 
A  noble  band,  the  Bards  of  Britain  stood, 
Their  heads  in  reverence  bare,  and  bare  of  foot 
A  deathless  brotherhood !  Cyveilioc  there, 
Lord  of  the  Hirlas;  Llywarc  there  was  seen, 
And  old  Cynddelow,  to  whose  lolly  song. 
So  many  a  time  amid  his  father's  court 
Resigning  up  his  soul,  had  Madoc  given 
The  flow  of  feeling  loose.     But  Madoc's  heait 
Was  full ;  old  feelings  and  remembrance, 
And  thoughts  firom  which  was  no  escape,  arose: 
He  was  not  there  to  whose  sweet  lay,  so  oft. 
With  all  a  brother's  fond  delight,  he  loved 
To  listen, — Hoel  was  not  there  !  —  the  hand 
That  once  so  well,  amid  the  triple  chords. 
Moved  in  the  rapid  maze  of  harmony, 
It  had  no  motion  now ;  the  lips  were  dumb 
Which  knew  all  tones  of  passion ;  and  that  heart, 
That  warm,  ebuUient  heart,  was  cold  and  still. 
Upon  its  bed  of  clay.    He  look'd  around, 
And  there  was  no  familiar  countenance. 
None  but  Cynddelow's  face,  which  he  had  leant 
In  childhood;  and  old  age  hath  set  its  mark. 
Making  unsightly  alteration  there. 
Another  generation  had  sprung  up, 
And  made  him  feel  how  fast  the  dajrs  of  nan 
Flow  by,  how  soon  their  number  is  told  out 
He  knew  not  then,  that  Llywarc's  lay  should  give 
His  future  fame ;  his  spirit,  on  the  past 
Brooding,  beheld  with  no  forefeeling  joy 
The  rising  sons  of  song,  who  there  essayM 
Their  eaglet  flight    But  there,  among  the  youth 
In  the  green  vesture  of  their  earliest  rank, 
Or  with  the  aspirants  clad  in  motley  garb. 
Young  Benvras  stood ;  and,  one  whose  favored  race 
Heaven  with  the  hereditary  power  had  blest, 
The  old  Gowalchmai's  not  degenerate  child; 
And  there  another  Einion ;  gifted  youths, 
And  heirs  of  immortality  on  earth. 
Whose  after-strains,  through  many  a  distant  age, 
Cambria  shall  boast,  and  love  the  songs  that  tell 
The  fame  of  Owen's  house. 

There,  in  the  eye 
Of  light,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  the  rites 
Began.    Upon  the  Stone  of  Covenant 
First,  the  sheathed  sword  was  laid ;  the  Master  then 
Upraised  his  voice,  and  cried,  Let  them  who  seek 
The  high  degree  and  sacred  privilege 
Of  Bardic  science,  and  of  Cimbric  lore, 
Here  to  the  Bards  of  Britain  make  their  claim ! 
Thus  having  said,  the  Master  bade  the  youths 
Approach  the  place  of  peace,  and  merit  there 
The  Bard's  most  honorable  name.  With  that, 
Heira  and  transmitters  of  the  ancient  light, 
The  youths  advanced ;  they  heard  the  Cimbric  lore, 
From  earliest  days  preserved;  they  struck  their 

harps, 
And  each  in  due  succession  raised  the  song. 
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I^flt  of  the  aspiruiU,  as  of  greener  years, 
Voiui^  Caiadoc  advanced ;  his  lip  as  yet 
Scarce  darkened  with  its  down,  his  flaxen  locks 
Wreathed  in  contractingr  ringlets  waring  low ; 
Bright  were  his  large  hlue  eyes,  and  kindled  now 
With  that  same  passion  that  inflamed  his  cheek ; 
Vet  in  his  cheek  there  was  the  sickliness 
Which  thought  and  feeling  leaye,  wearing  away 
The  hoe  of  youth.    Inclining  on  his  harp, 
He,  while  his  comrades  in  probation  song 
Approved   their  claim,  stood  hearkening,  as  it 
And  yet  like  unintelligible  sounds  [seem'd, 

He  heard  the  symphony  aad  voice  attuned ; 
Gven  in  such  feelings  as,  all  undefined. 
Come  with  the  flow  of  waters  to  the  soul, 
Or  with  the  motions  of  the  moonlight  sky. 
But  when  his  bidding  came,  he,  at  the  c^l 
Ariaiag  from  that  dreamy  mood,  advanced, 
Thiew  back  his  mantle,  and  began  the  lay. 

Wlieie  are  the  sons  of  Gavran  ?  where  his  tribe 
Thefiuthful?    Following  their  beloved  Chief, 
They  the  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean  sought ; 
Nor  human  tongue  hath  told,  nor  human  ear, 
Since  from  the  silver  shores  they  went  their  way. 
Hath  heard  their  fortunes.    In  his  crystal  Ark, 
Whither  saild  Meriin  with  his  band  of  Bards, 
Old  Merlin,  master  of  the  mystic  lore  ? 
Belike  his  crystal  Ark,  instinct  with  life, 
Obedient  to  the  mighty  Master,  reach'd 
The  knd  of  the  Departed;  there,  belike, 
They  in  the  clime  of  immortality. 
Themselves  immortal,  drink  the  gales  of  bliss, 
Which  o'er  Fkthinnis  breathe  eternal  spring. 
Blending  whatever  odors  make  the  gale 
Of  evening  sweet,  whatever  melody  [halls, 

Charme  the  wood-traveller.    In  their  high-roof 'd 
There,  with  the  Chiefs  of  other  days,  feel  they 
The  mingled  joj  pervade  them  ? — Or  beneath 
The  mid-sea  waters,  did  that  crystal  Ark 
Down  to  the  secret  depths  of  Ocean  plunge 
Its  fated  crew  ?    Dwell  they  in  coral  bowers 
With  Mermaid  loves,  teaching  their  paramours 
The  songs  that  stir  the  sea,  or  make  the  winds 
Hush,  and  the  waves  be  still?    In  fields  of  joy 
Have  they  their  home,  where  central  fires  maintain 
Perpetual  summer,  and  an  emerald  light 
Pervades  the  green  translucent  element.' 

Twice  have  the  sons  of  Britain  left  her  shores. 
As  tlse  fledged  esglets  tpiit  their  native  nest; 
Twice  over  ocean  have  her  fearless  sons 
Toirver  satl'd  away.    Again  they  launch 
Their  vessels  to  the  deep.  —  Who  mounts  the  bark  ? 
TIk  von  of  Owen,  the  beloved  Prince, 
Who  never  for  injustice  xvar'd  his  arm. 
Respect  his  enterprise,  ye  Ocean  Waves ! 
Te  Winds  of  Heaven,  waft  Madoc  on  his  way ! 
The  Waves  of  Oecian,  and  the  Winds  of  Heaven, 
Became  has  ministers,  and  Madoc  found 
ThB  World  he  sought 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ? 
Who  mounts  the  vessel  for  a  world  of  peace  ? 
Me  vh»  hath  felt  the  throb  of  pride,  to  hear 
Ovr  old  iUuetrioua  annals;  who  was  taught 


To  lisp  the  fame  of  Arthur,  to  revere 
Great  Caratach's  unconqner'd  soul,  and  call 
That  gallant  chief  his  countryman,  who  led 
The  wrath  of  Britain  from  her  chalky  shores 
To  drive  the  Roman  robber.    He  who  loves 
His  country,  and  who  feels  his  country's  shame; 
Whose  bones  amid  a  land  of  servitude 
Could  never  rest  in  peace ;  who,  if  he  saw 
His  children  slaves,  would  feel  a  pang  in  heaven,  ^ 
He  mounts  the  bark,  to  seek  for  liberty. 

Who  seeks  the  better  land  ?    The  wretched  one, 
Whose  joys  are  blasted  all,  whose  heart  is  sick. 
Who  hath  no  hope,  to  whom  all  change  is  gain. 
To  whom  remember'd  pleasures  strike  a  pang 
That  only  guilt  should  know, — he  mounts  the  bark , 
The  Bard  will  mount  the  bark  of  banishment; 
llie  harp  of  Cambria  shall  in  other  lands 
Remind  the  Cambrian  of  his  fathers'  fiune :  — 
The  Bard  will  seek  the  land  of  liberty. 
The  World  of  peace — O  Prince,  receive  the  Bard ! 

He  ceased  the  song.    His  cheek,  now  fever 
flush'd. 
Was  tum'd  to  Madoc,  and  his  asking  eye 
Linger'd  on  him  in  hope ;  nor  linger'd  long 
The  look  expectant;  forward  sprung  the  Prince, 
And  gave  to  Caradoc  the  right-hand  pledge, 
And  for  the  comrade  of  his  enterprise. 
With  joyful  welcome,  hail'd  the  joyful  Bard. 

Nor  needed  now  the  Searcher  of  the  Sea 
Announce  his  enterprise,  by  Caradoc 
In  song  announced  so  well ;  from  man  to  man 
The  busy  murmur  spread,  while  from  the  Stone 
Of  Covenant  the  sword  was  taken  up. 
And  from  the  Circle  of  the  Ceremony 
The  bards  went  forth,  their  meeting  now  fulfill'd. 
The  multitude,  unheeding  all  beside, 
Of  Madoc  and  his  noble  enterprise 
Held  stirring  converse  on  their  homeward  way. 
And  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  a  Land, 
Where  Plenty  dwelt  with  Liberty  and  Peace. 


XII. 
DINEVAWR. 

So  in  the  court  of  Powys  pleasantly. 
With  hawk  and  hound  afield,  and  harp  in  hall, 
The  days  went  by ;  till  Madoc,  for  his  heart 
Was  with  Cadwallon,  and  in  early  spring 
Must  he  set  forth  to  join  him  over-sea. 
Took  his  constrain 'd  farewell.    To  Dinevawr 
He  bent  his  way,  whence  many  a  time  with  Rhys 
Had  he  gone  forth  to  smite  the  Saxon  foe. 
The  Son  of  Owen  greets  his  father's  friend 
With  reverential  joy  ;  nor  did  the  Lord 
Of  Dinevawr  with  cold  or  deaden'd  heart 
Welcome  the  Prince  he  loved ;  though  not  with  joj 
Unmingled  now,  nor  the  proud  consciousness 
Which  in  the  man  of  tried  and  approved  worth 
Could  bid  an  equal  hail.    Henry  had  seen 
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The  Lord  of  Dmevawr  between  his  knees 
Vow  homage ;  yea,  the  Lord  of  Dinevawr 
Had  knelt  in  homage  to  that  Saxon  king, 
Who  set  a  price  upon  his  father's  head, 
That  Saxon,  on  whose  soul  his  mother's  blood 
Cried  out  for  rengeaace.    Madoo  saw  the  shame 
Which  Rhjs  would  &in  haye  hidden,  and,  in  giief 
For  the  degenerate  land,  rejoiced  at  heart 
That  now  another  country  was  his  home. 

Musing  on  thoughts  like  these,  did  Madoc  roam 
Alone  along  the  Towy's  winding  shore. 
The  beavers  in  its  bank  had  hoUow'd  oat 
Their  social  place  of  dwelling,  and  had  damm'd 
The  summer-current,  with  their  per&d  art 
Of  instinct,  erring  not  in  means  nor  end. 
But  as  the  floods  of  spring  had  broken  down 
Their  barrier,  so  its  breaches  unrepair'd 
Were  left;  and  round  the  piles,  which,  deeper 

driven. 
Still  held  their  place,  the  eddying  waters  whirl'd. 
Now  in  thoie  habitations  desolate 
One  sole  survivor  dwelt:  him  Madoc  saw. 
Laboring  alone,  beside  his  hermit  house ; 
And  in  that  mood  of  melancholy  thought,  — 
For  in  his  boyhood  he  had  loved  to  watch 
Their  social  work,  and  for  he  knew  that  man 
In  bloody  sport  had  well-nigh  rooted  out 
The  poor  community, — the  ominous  sight 
Became  a  grief  and  burden.    Eve  came  on ; 
The  dry  leaves  rustled  to  the  wind,  and  fell 
And  floated  on  the  stream ;  there  was  no  voice 
Save  of  the  moumfol  rooks,  who  overhead 
Wing'd  their  long  line;  for  fragrance  of  sweet 

flowers. 
Only  the  odor  of  the  autumnal  leaves ;  — 
All  sighti  and  sounds  of  sadness — And  the  place 
To  that  despondent  mood  was  ministrant;  — 
Among  the  hills  of  Gwyneth,  and  its  wilds, 
And  mountain  glens,  perforce  he  cherish'd  still 
The  hope  of  mountain  liberty;  they  braced 
And  knit  the  heart  and  arm  of  hardihood ;  — 
But  here,  in  these  green  meads,  by  these  low  slopes 
And  hanging  groves,  attemper'd  to  the  scene. 
His  spirit  yielded.    As  he  loiter'd  on, 
There  came  toward  him  one  in  peasant  garb. 
And  call'd  his  name ;  — he  started  at  the  sound. 
For  he  had  heeded  not  the  man's  approach ; 
And  now  that  sudden  and  familiar  voice 
Came  on  him,  like  a  vision.    So  he  stood 
Gazing,  and  knew  him  not  in  the  dim  light. 
Till  he  again  cried,  Madoc !  —  then  he  woke. 
And  knew  the  voice  of  Ririd,  and  sprang  on. 
And  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept  for  joy 
And  sorrow. 

O  my  brother !  Ririd  cried. 
Long,  very  long  it  is  since  I  have  heard 
The  voice  of  kindness !  —  Let  me  go  with  thee ! 
I  am  a  wanderer  in  my  father's  land, — 
Hoel  he  kiU'd,  and  Yorwerth  hath  he  slain ; 
Llewelyn  hath  not  where  to  hide  his  head 
In  his  own  kingdom ;  Rodri  is  in  chains ;  — * 
Let  me  go  with  thee,  Madoo,  to  some  land 
Where  I  may  look  upon  the  sun,  nor  dread 
The  light  that  may  betray  me ;  where  at  night 


I  may  not,  like  a  hunted  beast,  rouse  op, 
If  the  leaves  rustle  over  me. 

The  Lord 
Of  Ocean  struggled  with  his  swelitng  heart 
Let  me  go  with  thee  ? — but  thou  didst  not  doubt 
Thy  brother.^  —  Let  thee  go? «—  with  what  t  joy, 
Ririd,  would  I  collect  the  remaant  left,— 
The  wretched  remnant  now  of  Owen's  boose. 
And  mount  the  bark  of  wtUiBg  banishmeat, 
And  leave  the  tynni  to  his  Saxon  friends, 
And  to  his  Saxon  yoke ! — I  urged  him  thus, 
Curb'd  down  my  angry  spirit,  and  besought 
Only  that  I  might  bid  our  brethren  leome, 
And  share  myexile ; — and  be  spum'd  my prajer! 
Thou  hast  a  gentle  pleader  at  his  court; 
She  may  prevail;  till  then  abide  thou  bere;— 
But  not  in  this,  the  garb  of  fosr  and  guilt 
Come  thou  to  Dine  vawr,— assume  tbyielf;— 
The  good  old  Bi^  wiU  bid  thee  welcome  then, 
And  the  great  Falaoe,  like  a  sanctuaiy. 
Is  safe.    If  then  <itiMcn  Emma's  plea  should  ftil, 
My  timely  bidding  hence  shall  summon  tbee^ 
When  I  shall  spread  the  sul.  — Nay,  hart  tbda 

learnt 
Suspicion  ? — Rhys  is  noUe,  and  do  deed 
Of  treacheiy  ever  sullied  lua  ftir  feme ! 

Madoc  then  led  his  brother  to  Che  hall 
Of  Rhys.    I  bring  to  thee  a  supplicant, 

0  King,  he  cried ;  thou  wert  my  father'a  finend ! 
And  till  our  barks  be  ready  in  the  spring, 

1  know  that  here  the  peisecnted  son 
Of  Owen  will  be  safe. 

A  weloome  guest! 
The  old  warrior  cried ;  by  his  good  fetber'i  m«], 
He  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Dinevawr ! 
And  rising  as  he  spake,  he  pledged  his  hand 
In  hospitality. — How  now !  quoth  he ; 
This  raiment  ill  beseems  the  inriacely  son 
Of  Owen !— Ririd  at  his  woi^  was  led 
Apart;  they  wash'd  his  feet;  they  gave  to  him 
Fine  linen,  as  beseem'd  his  royal  race, 
The  tunic  of  soft  texture  woven  well^ 
The  broider*d  girdle,  the  broad  manlle  edged 
With  fur  and  flowing  low,  the  bonnet  last, 
Form'd  of  some  forest  martin's  costly  spoils. 
The  Lord  of  Dinevawr  eat  at  the  dice 
With  Madoc,  when  he  saw  him,  thus  amy'd. 
Returning  to  the  hall.    Ay !  this  is  well ! 
The  noble  Chief  exclaim'd ;  'tis  as  of  yore. 
When  in  Aberfraw,  at  his  fether's  board. 
We  sat  together,  after  we  had  won 
Peace  and  rejoicing  widi  our  own  right  hands, 
By  Corwen,  where,  commix'd  with  Saxon  Uood, 
Along  its  rocky  channel  the  dark  Dee 
Roll'd  darker  waten.— Would  that  aH  his  boose 
Had,  in  their  day  of  trouble,  thought  of  me. 
And  honor'd  me  like  this !    David  respects 
Deheubarth's  strength,  nor  would  respect  it  Ie»> 
When  such  protection  leagued  its   eause  wiUi 
Heaven. 

I  had  forgot  his  messenger !  quoth  he. 
Arising  from  the  dice.    Go,  bid  him  here .' 
He  came  this  morning  at  an  i]lHrtarr*d  hour, 
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To  Madoc  be  punned ;  my  laiy  grooms 
Had  let  the  bounds  play  havock  in  my  flock, 
And  my  old  blood  was  chafed.    I'  faiib,  the  King 
Hath  cboaea  well  bis  measenger : — be  saw 
That,  in  micb  mood,  I  might  have  rendered  him 
A  hot  and  bajf^  answer,  and  hath  waited, 
Perbape  to  Darid's  serrice  and  to  mine. 
My  better  leisure. 

Ifow  the  Messenger 
Enter *d  the  hall ;  Ocagan  of  Powys-land, 
He  of  Caei^Einion  was  it,  who  was  charged 
From  Owyneth  to  0efaeubarth-^a  brave  man, 
Of  copious  speeeb.    He  told  the  royal  son 
Of  Gryffidd,  the  descendant  of  the  line 
Of  Rbya-ab-Tudyr  mawr,  that  he  came  there 
From  DnTid,  son  of  Owen,  of  the  stock 
Of  kingly  Cynan.    I  am  sent,  said  he. 
With  fiiendly  greeting;  and  as  I  receive 
Wekiome  and  honor,  so,  in  David's  name. 
Am  I  to  thank  the  Lord  of  Oinevawr. 

Ten  on!  i{Uoth  lUiys,  the  purport  and  the  cauae 
Of  this  appeal. 

Of  late,  some  fugitives 
Came  from  the  South  to  Mona,  whom  the  King 
Beoeived  with  generous  welcome.     Some  there 


Who  hi«aed  his  royal  goodness ;  for  they  sud. 
These  were  the  snl^cts  of  a  ri^  Prince, 
Who,  pendventure,  would  with  no  such  bounty 
Cberiah  a  northern  suppliant    This  they  urged, 
1  know  not  if  from  memory  of  old  feuds. 
Better  forgotten,  or  in  envy.    Moved 
Heieby,  King  Dsrid  swore  he  would  not  rest 
Till  he  bad  put  the  question  to  the  proof, 
Whether  with  liberal  honor  the  lord  Rhys 
Would  gleet  bis  messenger;  but  none  was  found 
Of  all  who  had  instUrd  that  evil  doubt, 
Ready  to  bear  tiie  embassy :  I  beard  it. 
And  did  my  person  tender, — for  I  knew 
The  nature  of  Lord  Rbyi  of  Dinevawr. 

Well!   quoth  the  Chief,  Goagun   of  Powys- 
laad, 
This  honorable  welcome  that  thou  seekest, 
Wbeiwin  may  it  consist? 

In  giving  me, 
Goafun  of  Powy^land  replied,  a  horse 
Better  than  mine,  to  bear  me  home ;  a  suit 
Of  seemly  xBiment,  and  ten  marks  in  coin. 
With  raiment  and  two  marks  for  him  who  leads 
My  hone's  bridle. 

For  bis  sake,  said  Rhys, 
Who   sent  thee,  thou  sfaalt  have   the  noblest 

steed 
In  all  my  sends. — I  douUe  thee  the  marks. 
And  giva  the  raiment   threefold.      More  than 


Say  thou  to  David,  that  the  guests  who  sit 
At  board  with  me,  and  drink  of  my  own  cup, 
Are  MadoD  and  Lofd  Ririd.    Tell  the  King, 
Tint  thus  it  m  Lord  Rhys  of  Dinevawr 
Deligliteth  to  do  honor  to  the  sons 
Of  Owvn,  of  his  old  and  hooor'd  friend. 


xm. 
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Farewsll,  my  brother,  cried  the  Ocean  Chief; 
A  little  while  fiuewell !  aa  through  the  gate 
Of  Dinevawr  iie  pass'd,  to  pass  again 
That  hospitable  threshold  never  more. 
And  thou  too,  O  thou  good  old  man,  true  friend 
Of  Owen,  and  (^  Owen'a  bouse,  &rewell ! 
Twill  not  be  told  me,  Rhys,  when  thy  gray  haire 
Are  to  the  grave  gone  down;  but  ofteji times 
In  the  distant  world  I  shall  remember  thee, 
And  think  that,  oome  thy  summons  when  it  may^ 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  a  braver  man.  behind. 
Now  Ood  be  with  thee,  Rhys ! 

The  old  Chief  paused 
A  moment  ere  he  answer'd,  aa  for  pain ; 
Then  shaking  bis  boar  head,  I  never  yet 
Gave  thee  this  band  unwillingly  before  ! 
When  for  a  guest  I  spread  the  board,  my  heart 
Will  think  on  him,  whom  ever  with  most  joy 
It  leap'd  to  welcome :  should  I  lift  again 
The  spear  against  the  Saxon, -^  for  old.Rbye 
Hath  that  within  him  yet,  that  could  uplift 
The  Cimbric  spear,  -—  I  then  shall  wish  his  aid^ . 
Who  ofl  has  oonquer'd  with  me :  when  I  kneel 
In  prayer  to  Heaven,  an  old  man's  pmyer  shall  beg 
A  blessing  on  thee ! 

Madoe  answer'd  jiot. 
But  press'd  his  band  in  silence,  then  sprang  up 
And  spurr'd  bis  courser  on.    A  weary  way, 
Through  forest  and  o'er  fell.  Prince  Madoc  rode; 
And  now  he  skirts  the  bay  whose  reckless  waves 
Roll  o'er  the  plaitt  of  Gwaek>d:  faivfields^ 
And  busy  towns,  and  happy  villagea, 
They  overwbelm'd  in  one  disastrous. day; 
For  they  by  their  eternal  siege  had  sapp'd 
The  bulwark  of  the  land,  while  Seithengm 
Took  of  his  eharge  no  tbooghti  till,iin  ius#loth 
And  riotous  ei^  surprised,'  he  aawth»  waves 
Roll  like  an  army  o'er  the  leveU'daniOBd.   . 
A  supplicant  in  other  courts,  be  moum'd  .  . 

His  crime  and  ruin;  in  another's  qonst 
The  kingly  harp  of  Garaahir  was  heard, 
Wailing  bis  kingdom  wreck'd ;  and  many  a  Prince, 
Wam'd  by  the  visitation^  sought  and.gain'd 

A  saintly  crown— Tyneio,  Menniy     

Boda,  and  Brenda,  and  Aelgyvaroh, 
Gwjmon,  and  Celynin,  and  GwynodyL 

To  Bardsey  was  the  Lord  ofiOcean  faoand<^ 
Bardsey,  the  holy  Idet,  in  whose  soil 
Did  many  a  Chief  and  many  a  Saint  repose,    . 
His  great  progenitors.    He  mounts  the  skiff; 
Ber  canvasa sweUa before tbe beeeie ;  thesea 
Sings  round  her  spaikling  keel }  and  socu  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean  treads  the  venerable  shore. 

There  was  not,  on  that  day,  a  speck  to  stains. 
The  asure  heaven ;  the  blessed  Sun  alone, 
In  unapproachable  divinity, 
Career'd,  rejoicing  in  his  fields  of  light 
How  beautiful,  beneath  the  bright  blue  slrf. 
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The  billows  heave !  one  glowing  green  expanse, 
Save  where  along  the  bending  line  of  shore 
Such  hue  is  thrown,  as  when  the  peacock's  neck 
Assumes  its  proudest  tint  of  amv th yst, 
Embathed  in  emerald  glory.    All  the  flocks 
Of  Ocean  are  abroad;  like  floating  foam, 
The  sea-gulls  rise  and  fall  upon  the  waves ; 
With  long,  protruded  neck,  the  cormorants 
Wing  their  far  flight  aloft,  and  round  and  round 
The  plovers  wheel,  and  give  their  note  of  joy. 
It  was  a  day  that  sent  into  the  heart 
A  summer  feeling :  even  the  insect  swarms 
From  their  dark  nooka  and  coverts  issued  forth. 
To  sport  through  one  day  of  existence  more ; 
The  solitary  primrose  on  the  bank 
Seem'd  now  as  though  it  had  no  cause  to  mourn 
Its  bleak  autumnal  birth ;  the  Rocks,  and  Shores, 
The  Forest,  and  the  everlasting  Hills, 
Smiled  in  that  joyful  sunshine, — they  partook 
The  universal  blessing. 

To  this  Isle, 
Where  his  forefathers  were  to  dust  consigned. 
Did  Madoc  come  for  natural  piety. 
Ordering  a  solemn  service  for  their  souls. 
Therefore  for  this  the  Church  that  day  was  dreas'd : 
For  this  the  Abbot,  in  his  alb  arrayed. 
At  the  high  altar  stood ;  for  this  infused. 
Sweet  incense  from  the  waving  thuribule 
Rose  like  a  mist,  and  the  gray  brotherhood 
Chanted  the  solemn  mass.    And  now  on  high 
The  mighty  Mystery  had  been  elevate. 
And  now  around  the  graves  the  brethren 
In  long  array  proceed :  each  in  his  hand, 
Tall  as  the  staff  of  some  wayfaring  man, 
Bears  the  brown  taper,  with  their  daylight  flames 
Dimming  the  cheerful  day.    Before  the  train 
The  Cross  is  borne,  where,  faahion'd  to  the  life 
In  shape,  and  size,  and  ghastly  coloring, 
The  awful  Image  hangs.    Next,  in  its  shrine 
Of  gold  and  crystal,  by  the  Abbot  held. 
The  mighty  Mystery  came ;  on  either  hand 
Three  Monks  uphold  above,  on  silver  wands, 
The  purple  pall.    With  holy  water  next 
A  father  went,  therewith  from  hyssop  branch 
Sprinkling  the  graves ;  the  while,  with  one  accord. 
The  solemn  psalm  of  mercy  all  entoned. 

Pure  was  the  faith  of  Madoc,  though  his  mind 
To  all  this  pomp  and  solemn  circumstance 
Yielded  a  willing  homage.    But  the  place 
Was  holy; — the  dead  air,  which  underneath 
Those  arches  never  felt  the  healthy  sun. 
Nor  the  fiee  motion  of  the  elements, 
Chilly  and  damp,  infused  associate  awe : 
The  sacred  odors  of  the  incense  still 
Floated ;  the  daylight  and  the  taper-flames 
Commingled,  dimming  each,  and  each  bedinun'd ; 
And  as  the  slow  procession  paced  along. 
Still  to  their  hymn,  as  if  in  symphony. 
The  regular  foot-fall  sounded :  swelling  now. 
Their  yoiees,  in  one  chorus,  loud  and  deep. 
Rung  through  the  echoing  aisles;  and  when  it 

ceased, 
The  silence  of  that  huge  and  sacred  pile 
Came  on  the  heart.    What  wonder  if  the  Prince 


Yielded  his  homage  there.'    The  influences 
Of  that  sweet  autumn  day  made  every  sense 
Alive  to  every  impulse, — and  beneath 
The  stones  whereon  he  stood,  his  ancestors 
Were  mouldering,  dust  to  dust.    Father !  qnoth  he, 
When  now  the  rites  were  ended, — for  away 
It  hath  been  Madoc's  lot  to  pitch  his  tent 
On  other  shores ;  there,  in  a  foreign  land, 
Far  from  my  father's  burial-place,  must  I 
Be  laid  to  rest;  yet  would  I  have  my  name 
Be  held  with  theirs  in  memory.    I  beseech  you, 
Have  this  a  yearly  rite  for  evermore, 
As  I  will  leave  endowment  for  the  same. 
And  let  me  be  remembered  in  the  prayer. 
The  day  shall  be  a  holy  day  with  me, 
While  I  do  live ;  they  who  come  affer  me. 
Will  hold  it  holy ;  it  wiU  be  a  bond 
Of  love  and  brotherhood,  when  all  beside 
Hath  been  dissolved ;  and  though  wide  ocean  roUi 
Between  my  people  and  their  mother  Isle, 
This  shall  be  their  communion ;  They  shall  send, 
Link'd  in  one  sacred  feeling  at  one  hour, 
In  the  same  language,  the  same  prayer  to  Heareo, 
And,  each  remembering  each  in  piety, 
Pray  for  the  other's  welfare. 

The  oM  man 
Partook  that  feeling,  and  some  pious  tears 
Fell  down  his  aged  cheek.     Kinsman  and  son. 
It  shall  be  so !  said  he ;  and  thou  sbalt  be 
Remember'd  in  the  prayer :  nor  then  done ', 
But  till  my  sinking  sands  be  quite  run  out. 
This  feeble  voice  shall,  from  its  solitude, 
Gro  up  for  thee  to  Heaven ! 

And  now  the  bell 
Rung  out  its  cheerful  summons ;  to  the  hall, 
In  seemly  order,  pass  the  brotherhood : 
The  serving-men  wait  with  the  ready  ewer; 
The  place  of  honor  to  the  Prince  is  given, 
The  Abbot's  right-hand  guest ;  the  riands  smoke, 
The  horn  of  ale  goes  round :  and  now,  the  cates 
Removed,  for  days  of  festival  reserved 
Comes  choicer  beverage,  clary,  hippocras, 
And  mead  mature,  that  to  the  goblet's  brim 
Sparkles,  and  sings,  and  smiles.    It  was  a  day 
Of  that  allowable  and  temperate  mizth 
Which  leaves  a  joy  for  memory.    Madoc  told 
His  tale ;  and  thus,  with  question  and  replyi 
And  cheerful  intereourse,  from  noon  till  nonei 
The  brethren  sat ;  and  when  the  quire  was  doofi 
Renew'd  their  converse  till  the  vesper  beU. 

But  then  the  Porter  called  Prince  Madoc  oot, 
To  speak  with  one,  he  said,  who  from  the  lafid 
Had  sought  him  and  required  his  private  ear. 
Madoc  in  the  moonlight  met  him :  in  his  hand 
The  stripling  held  an  oar,  and  on  his  back, 
Like  a  broad  shield,  the  coracle  was  hung. 
Uncle !  he  cried,  and  with  a  gush  of  tears, 
Sprung  to  the  glad  embrace. 

O  my  brave  boyJ 
Llewelyn !  my  dear  boy  !  with  stifled  voice, 
And  interrupted  utterance,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  many  times  he  clasp*d  him  to  his  bicait, 
And  many  times  drew  back  and  gazed  upon  hiin« 
Wiping  the  tears  away  which  dinun'd  the  si^bi, 
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And  told  him  how  his  heart  had  yearn'd  for  him, 
At  with  a  father's  love,  and  bade  him  now 
Forsake  his  lonely  haunts,  and  come  with  him, 
And  sail  bejond  the  seas,  and  share  his  fate. 

No !  by  my  God !  the  high-hearted  youth  replied, 
it  never  ihall  be  said  Ucwelyn  left 
Mif  father's  murderer  on  his  father's  throne ! 
I  am  the  rightful  king  of  this  poor  land. 
Go  thou,  and  wisely  go ;  but  I  must  stay. 
That  I  may  save  my  people.    Tell  me.  Uncle, 
The  story  of  thy  fortunes ;  I  can  hear  it 
Here  in  thb  lonely  Isle,  and  at  this  hour, 
Securely. 

Nay,  quoth  Madoc,  tell  me  first 
Where  ue  thy  haunts  and  coverts,  and  what  hope 
Thou  hast  to  bear  thee  up .'    Why  goest  thou  not 
To  thy  dear  father's  friend  in  Powys-land? 
There  at  Mathiaval  would  Cyveilioc  give 
A  kinsman's  welcome ;  or  at  Dinevawr, 
The  guest  of  honor  shouldst  thou  be  with  Rhys ; 
And  he  belike  from  David  might  obtain 
Some  recompense,  though  poor. 

What  recompense  f 
ExcUim'd  Llewelyn ;  what  hath  he  to  give. 
But  life  for  life?  and  what  have  1  to  claim 
But  vengeance,  and  my  father  Torwerth's  throne  ? 
If  with  aught  short  of  this  my  soul  could  rest, 
Would  I  not  through  the  wide  world  follow  thee. 
Dear  Uncle  !  and  fare  with  thee,  well  or  ill, 
Aod  show  to  thine  old  age  the  tenderness 
Mj  childhood  found  from  thee ! — What  hopes  I 

have 
Let  tame  display.    Have  thou  no  fear  for  me ! 
M;f  bed  is  made  within  the  ocean  caves. 
Of  sea^ weeds,  bleaoh'd  by  many  a  sun  and  shower ; 
I  know  the  mountain  dens,  and  every  hold 
And  festness  of  the  forest ;  and  I  know, — 
What  troubles  him  by  day  and  in  his  dreams, — 
There's  many  an  honest  heart  in  Gwyneth  yet ! 
Bat  tell  me  thine  adventure ;  that  will  be 
A  joy  to  think  of  in  long  winter  nights. 
When  stofmy  billows  make  my  lullaby. 

So  as  they  walk'd  along  the  moonlight  shore. 
Did  Madoc  tell  him  all ;  and  still  he  strove, 
fijr  dwelling  on  that  noble  end  and  aim, 
That  of  his  actions  was  the  heart  and  life. 
To  win  him  to  his  wish.    It  touch'd  the  youth ; 
.\nd  when  the  Prince  had  ceased,  he  heaved  a  sigh, 
LiODg-drawn  and  deep,  as  if  regret  were  there. 
No,  no !  he  eried,  it  must  not  be!  lo,  yonder 
My  native  mountains,  and  how  beautiful 
They  rest  in  the  moonlight !  I  was  nurs'd  among 

them; 
They  saw  my  sports  in  childhood,  they  have  seen 
My  sorrows,  they  have  saved  me  in  the  hour 
Of  danger ; — I  have  vowed,  that  as  they  were 
My  cradle,  Ihey  shall  be  my  monument !  — 
Bui  «c  fbaU  meet  again,  and  thou  wilt  find  me. 
When  nej[t  thou  visttest  thy  native  Isle, 
King  in  Aheffimw ' 

Never  moce,  Llewelyn, 
Madoc  repUed,  shall  1  behold  the  shores 
Of  Britain,  nor  vQl  ever  tale  of  me 


Reach  the  Green  Isle  again.    With  fearful  caie 
1  choose  my  little  company,  and  leave 
No  traces  of  our  path,  where  Violence, 
And  bloody  Zeal,  and  bloodier  Avarice, 
Might  find  their  blasting  way. 

If  it  be  so,  — 
And  wise  is  thy  resolve — the  youth  replied, 
Thou  wilt  not  know  my  fate ;  — but  this  be  sure. 
It  shall  not  be  inglorious.    I  have  in  me 
A  hope  from  Heaven.     Give  me  thy  blessing. 
Uncle ! 

Llewelyn,  kneeling  on  the  sand,  embraced 
His  knees,  with  lifted  head  and  streaming  eyes 
Listening.    He  rose,  and  fell  on  Madoc's  neck, 
And  clasp'd  him,  with  a  silent  agony, — 
Then  launch'd  his  coracle,  and  took  his  way 
A  lonely  traveller  on  the  moonlight  sea 
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Now  hath  Prmce  Madoc  left  the  holy  Isle, 
And  homeward  to  Aberfraw,  through  the  wilds 
Of  Arvon,  bent  his  course.    A  little  way 
He  turn'd  aside,  by  natural  impulses 
Moved,  to  behold  Cadwallon's  lonely  hut. 
That  lonely  dwelling  stood  among  the  hills. 
By  a  gray  mountain-stream ;  just  elevate 
Above  the  winter  torrents  did  it  stand, 
Upon  a  craggy  bank ;  an  orchard  slope 
Arose  behind,  and  joyous  was  the  scene 
In  early  summer,  when  those  antic  trees 
Shone  with  their  blushing  blossoms,  and  the  flax 
Twinkled  beneath  the  breeze  its  liveliest  green. 
But  save  the  flaz-field  and  that  orchard  slope. 
All  else  was  desolate ;  and  now  it  wore 
One  sober  hue ;  the  narrow  vale,  which  wound 
Among  the  hills,  was  gray  with  rocks,  that  peer'd 
Above  its  shallow  soil ;  the  mountain  side 
Was  loose  with  stones  bestrewn,  which  oftentimes 
Clattered  adown  the  steep,  beneath  the  foot 
Of  straggling  goat  dislodged ;  or  tower'd  with  crags. 
One  day  when  winter's  work  hath  loosen'd  them. 
To  thunder  down.    All  things  assorted  well 
With  that  gray  mountain  hue ;  the  low  stone  lines. 
Which  scarcely  seem'd  to  be  the  work  of  man, 
The  dwelling  rudely  rear'd  with  stones  unhewn, 
The  stubble  flax,  the  crooked  apple-trees 
Gray  with  their  fleecy  moss  and  mistletoe. 
The  white-bark'd  birch,  now  leafless,  and  the  ash. 
Whose  knotted  roots  were  like  the  rifled  rock, 
Through  which  they  forced  their  way.    Adown  the 

vale. 
Broken  by  stones,  and  o'er  a  stony  bed, 
RoU'd  the  loud  mountain-stream. 

When  Madoc  came, 
A  little  child  was  sporting  by  the  brook, 
Floating  the  fallen  leaves,  that  he  might  see  them 
Whirl  in  the  eddy  now,  and  now  be  driven 
Down  the  descent,  now  on  the  smoother  stream 
Sail  onward  far  away.    But  when  he  heard 
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The  hone's  tramp,  he  raised  his  head  aod  watch*d 
The  Prince,  who  now  dismounted  and  drew  nigh» 
The  little  boy  still  fix'd  his  eyes  on  him, 
His  bright  blue  eyes ;  the  wind  just  moved  the  curls 
That  cluster'd  round  his  brow  ',  and  so  he  stood. 
His  rosy  cheeks  still  lifted  up  to  gaze 
In  innocent  wonder.    Madoo  took  his  hand. 
And  now  had  aak'd  his  name,  and  if  he  dwelt 
There  in  the  hut,  when  from  that  cottage-door 
A  woman  came,  who,  seeing  Madoc,  stopp'd 
With  such  a  fear,  — for  she  had  cause  for  fear,  — 
As  when  a  bird,  returning  to  her  nest, 
Turns  to  a  tree  beside,  if  she  behold 
Some  prying  boy  too  near  the  dear  retreat. 
Howbeit,  advancing  soon,  she  now  approach*d 
The  approaching  Prince,  and  timidly  iaqnired. 
If  on  bis  wayfars  he  had  lost  the  track, 
That  thither  he  had  strayed.    Not  so,  replied 
The  gentle  Prince  \  but  having  known  this  place, 
And  its  old  habitants,  I  came  once  more 
To  see  the  lonely  hut  among  the  hills. 
Hath  it  been  long  your  dwelling  ? 

Some  few  years, 
Here  we  have  dwelt,  quoth  she,  my  child  and  I. 
Will  it  please  you  enter,  and  partake  such  fare 
As  we  can  give  ?    Still  timidly  she  spake. 
But  gathering  courage  from  the  gentle  mien 
Of  him  with  whom  she  convened.    Madoc  thank'd 
Her  friendly  proffer,  and  toward  the  hut 
They  went,  and  in  his  aims  he  took  the  boy. 
Who  is  his  father?  said  the  Prince,  but  wish'd 
The  word  unutter'd;  for  thereat  her  cheek 
Was  flush'd  with  sudden  heat  and  manifest  pain ; 
And  she  replied,  He  perish'd  in  the  war. 

They  enter'd  now  her  home ;  shespread  the  board, 
And  set  before  her  guest  soft  curds,  and  cheese 
Of  curd-like  whiteness,  with  no  foreign  dye 
Adulterate,  and  what  firuita  the  orchard  gave, 
And  that  old  British  beverage  which  the  bees 
Had  toil'd  to  purvey  all  the  summer  long. 
Three  yean,  said  Madoe,  have  gone  by, ^cohere 
I  found  a  timely  welcome,  overworn  [yean  I 

With  toil,  and  sorrow,  and  sickness — three  long 
'Twas  when  the  battle  had  been  wsged  hard  by. 
Upon  the  plain  of  Arvon. 

She  grew  pale, 
Suddenly  pale ;  and  seeing  that  he  mark'd 
The  change,  she  told  him,  with  a  feeble  voice, 
That  was  the  fotal  fight  w^iich  widow'd  her. 

O  Christ,  eried  Madoc,  'tis  a  grief  to  think 
How  many  a  gallant  Briton  died  that  day. 
In  that  accursed  strife !  I  trod  the  field 
When  all  was  over,-—-!  beheld  them  heap'd— 
Ay,  like  ripe  com  within  the  reaper's  reach, 
Strown  round  the  bloody  spot  where  Hoel  lay ; 
Bnve  as  he  was,  himself-  cut  down  at  last, 
Oppress'd  by  numbers^  g«ak'4  with  wounds,  yet 

stiU 
Clinching  in  his  dead  hand  the  broken  sword !-» 
But  you  are  moved,— you  weep  at  what  I  tell. 
Forgive  me,  that,  ranewing  my  own  grief, 
I  shottld  have  waktn'd  youn  I  Did  you  then  know 
Prince  Hoel  ? 


She  replied,  Qb,  no  1  nj  lot 
Was  humble,  and  my  loss  a  humUe  one ; 
Tet  was  it  all  to  me !    They  say,  quoth  she,— 
And,  as  she  spake,  she  struggled  to  bring  forth 
With  painful  voice  the  interrupted  words,  ~ 
They  say.  Prince  Hoel*s  body  was  not  found; 
But  you,  who  saw  him  dead,  perchance  can  tell 
Where  he  was  laid,  and  by  what  friend^  hand. 


Even  where  he  fell,  said  Madoe,  is  his  grave; 
For  he  who  buried  him  waa  one  whose  faith 
Reck*d  not  of  boughtevi  pmyen,  nor  passing  bell. 
There  is  a  hawthorn  growa  beside  the  place, 
A  solitary  tree,  nipp'd  by  the  winds, 
That  it  doth  seem  a  fitting  mooument 
For  one  untimely  slain.—  Bat  whetefore  dwell  we 
On  this  uBgzatef  ttl  theme  ? 

He  took  a  harp 
Which  stood  beside^  and  passing  o'er  its  chords, 
Made  music.    At  the  touch  the  child  drew  nigh, 
Pleased  by  the  sound,  and  lean'd  on  Madoc's 

knee. 
And  bade  him  play  again.   So  Madoc  play'd, 
For  he  had  skill  in  minstrelsy,  and  raised 
His  voice,  and  sung  Prince  Hoel's  lay  of  love. 

I  have  hamess'd  thee,.roy  Steed  of  shining  gray, 
And  thou  shalt  bear  me  to  the  dear  whits  walls. 
I  love  the  white  walls  by  the  verdant  bank. 
That  glitter  in  the  sun,  where  Bashfulness 
Watches  the  silver  sea-mew  sail  along. 
I  love  that  glittering  dwelling,  when  we  hear 
The  ever-sounding  billows ;  for  there  dwells 
The  shapely  Maiden,  fair  as  the  sesrspny. 
Her  cheek  as  lovely  as  the  apple  flower. 
Or  summer  evening's  glow.    I  pine  for  her ; 
In  crowded  halls  my  spirit  is  with  her ; 
Through  the  long,  sleepless  night  I  think  on  her; 
And  hairiness  is  gone,  and  health  is  lost, 
And  fled  the  flush  of  youth,  and  I  am  pale 
As  the  pale  ocean  on  a  sunless  mom. 
I  pine  away  for  her,  yet  pity  her, 
That  she  should  spurn  so  true  a  love  as  mine. 

He  ceased,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  child,  — 
And  didst  thou  like  the  song  ?  The  child  replied,— 
Oh,  yea !  it  is  a  song  my  mother  loves, 
And  so  I  love  it  too.    He  stoop'd  and  kias*d 
The  boy,  who  still  was  leaning  on  his  knee. 
Already  grown  familiar.    I  should  like 
To  take  thee  with  me,  quoth  the  Ocean  Iiord, 
Over  the  seas. 

Thou  art  Prince  Madoc,  then  !-- 
The  mother  cried,  thou  art  indeed  the  Prince ! 
That  song — that  look — and  at  his  feet  she  fell. 
Crying —  Oh  take  him,  Madoc  I  save  the  child ! 
Thy  brother  Hoel's  orphan ! 

Long  it  was 
Ere  that  in  either  agitated  heait 
The  tumolt  could  subeide.    One  while  the  Prince 
Gazed  on  the  child,  tracing  intently  there 
His  brother's  lines ;  and  now  he  ioattght  him  up. 
And  kiss'd  his  cheek,  and  gaaed  again  till  all 
Was  dim  and  dia^^— then  blest  God,  and  tom'i 
That  he  should  never  need  a  father's  love. 
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At  length,  when  copious  tears  had  now  relieved 
Her  burden'd  heart,  and  many  a  broken  speech 
(u  tears  had  died  away,  O  Prince,  she  cried, 
Long  hath  it  been  mj  dearest  prayer  to  Heaven, 
Tiiat  I  might  see  thee  once,  and  to  thy  love 
Conunlt  this  friendless  boy !    For  many  a  time, 
lo  phrase  lo  fond  did  Hoel  tell  thy  worth, 
That  it  hath  waken*d  misery  in  me 
To  think  I  could  not  as  a  sister  claim 
Thy  love !  and  therefore  was  it  that  till  now 
Thou  knew'st  me  not ;  for  I  entreated  him 
That  he  would  never  let  thy  virtuous  eye 
Look  on  my  guilt,  and  make  me  feel  my  shame. 
Mtdoc,  I  did  not  dare  to  see  thee  then. 
Thou  wilt  not  scorn  me  now,  —  for  I  have  now 
Forgiven  myself;  and,  while  I  here  perform'd 
A  mother's  duty  in  tiiis  solitude, 
Ha?e  felt  myself  forgiven. 

With  that  she  clasp'd 
Hifl  hand,  and  bent  her  face  on  it,  and  wept. 
Anon  collecting,  she  pursued,  —  My  name 
Is  Lhian :  by  the  chance  of  war  I  fell 
Into  fai9  power,  when  all  my  family 
Hftd  been  cut  off*,  all  in  one  hour  of  blood. 
He  saved  me  from  the  ruffian's  hand,  he  sooth'd. 
With  tenderest  care,  my  sorrow. — You  can  tell 
How  gentle  he  could  be,  and  how  his  eyes, 
So  fioii  of  life  and  kindliness,  could  win 
All  hearts  to  love  him.    Madoc,  I  was  young ; 
1  had  no  living  friend  ;  —  and  when  I  gave 
This  infant  to  his  arms,  when  with  such  joy 
He  yiew'd  it  o'er  and  o'er  again,  and  press'd 
A  father's  kiss  upon  its  check,  and  turn'd 
To  me,  and  made  me  feel  more  deeply  yet 
A  mother's  deep  delight,  —  oh !  I  was  proud 
To  think  my  child  in  after  years  should  say, 
Prince  Hoel  was  his  father  I 

Thus  I  dwelt 
In  the  white  dwelling  by  the  verdant  bank, — 
Though  not  without  my  melancholy  hours, — 
Happy.    The  joy  it  was  when  1  beheld 
H»  cteed  of  shining  gray  come  hastening  on. 
Across  the  yellow  sand  !  —  Alas  !  ere  long. 
King  Owen  died.    1  need  not  tell  thee,  Madoc, 
With  what  a  deadly  and  forefeeling  fear 
I  heard  how  Hoel  seized  his  father's  tlirone, 
Xur  with  what  ominous  woe  I  welcomed  him, 
la  that  last,  little,  miserable  hour 
Ambition  gave  to  love.    1  think  his  heart. 
Brave  as  it  was,  misgave  him.     When  I  spake 
Of  David  and  my  fears,  he  smiled  upon  me ; 
But  'twas  a  smile  that  came  not  from  the  heart, — 
A  most  ill-boding  smile !  —  O  Madoc  !  Madoc ! 
Yrm  know  not  with  what  misery  I  saw 
Hit  parting  steps, —  with  what  a  dreadful  hope 
I  watch*d  for  tidings !  —  And  at  length  it  came, — 
Came  like  a  thunderbolt !  —  I  sought  the  field ! 

0  Madoc,  there  were  many  widows  tliere, 

Bnt  none  witli  grief  like  mine!  1  look'd  around; 

1  dmgg'd  aside  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

To  anarch  fbr  him,  tn  vain )  — and  then  a  hope 
Set»d  nie^  which  it  was  agony  to  lose ! 

Niflit  eatne.     1  d*id  not  heed  the  storm  of  night ; 
Bot  for  the  make  of  this  dear  babe,  I  sought 
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Shelter  in  this  lone  hut :  'twas  desolate ; 
And  when  my  reason  had  retum'd,  I  thought 
That  here  the  child  of  Hoel  might  be  safe. 
Till  we  could  claim  thy  care.   But  thou,  meantime, 
Didst  go  to  roam  the  Ocean ;  so  I  learn'd 
To  bound  my  wishes  here.    The  carkanet. 
The  embroider'd  girdle,  and  what  other  gauds 
Were  once  my  vain  adornments,  soon  were  changed 
For  things  of  profit,  goats  and  bees,  and  this. 
The  tuneful  solace  of  my  solitude. 
Madoc,  the  harp  is  as  a  friend  to  me ; 
I  sing  to  it  the  songs  which  Hoel  loved. 
And  Hoel's  own  sweet  lays ;  it  comforts  me. 
And  ^ves  me  joy  in  grief. 

Often  1  grieved. 
To  think  the  son  of  Hoel  should  grow  up 
In  this  unwortliy  state  of  poverty ; 
Till  Time,  who  soflens  all  regrets,  had  worn 
That  vain  regret  away,  and  I  became 
Humbly  resign 'd  to  God's  unerring  will. 
To  him  I  look'd  for  healing,  and  he  pour'd 
His  balm  into  my  wounds.    I  never  form'd 
A  prayer  for  more,  —  and  lo!  the  happiness 
Which  he  hath,  of  his  mercy,  sent  me  now ! 


XV. 

THE  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On  Madoc's  docile  courser  Llaian  sits, 
Holding  her  joyful  boy ;  the  Prince  beside 
Paces  afoot,  and,  like  a  gentle  Squire, 
Leads  her  loose  bridle ;  from  the  saddle-bow 
His  shield  and  helmet  hang,  and  with  the  lance, 
Staff-like,  he  stay'd  his  steps.    Before  the  sun 
Had  climb'd  his  southern  eminence,  they  lefl 
The  mountain-feet ;  and  hard  by  Bangor  now, 
Travelling  the  plain  before  tliem  they  espy 
A  lordly  cavalcade,  for  so  it  seem'd. 
Of  knights,  with  hawk  in  hand,  and  hounds  in 

leash. 
Squires,  pages,  serving-men,  and  armed  grooms. 
And  many  a  sumpter-beast  and  laden  wain. 
Far  following  in  their  rear.    The  bravery 
Of  glittering  bauldricks  and  of  high-plumed  crests, 
Embroider'd  surcoats  and  emblazon'd  shields. 
And  lances  whose  long  streamers  play'd  alofl, 
Made  a  rare  pageant,  as  with  sound  of  trump. 
Tambour  and  cittern,  proudly  they  went  on ; 
And  ever,  at  the  foot-fall  of  their  steeds. 
The  tinkling  horse-bells,  in  rude  symphony. 
Accorded  with  the  joy. 

What  have  we  here  ? 
Quoth  Madoc  then  to  one  who  stood  beside 
The  threshold  of  his  osier- woven  hut. 
'Tis  the  great  Saxon  Prelate,  he  retum'd. 
Come  hither  for  some  end,  I  wis  not  what. 
Only  be  sure  no  good !  —  How  stands  the  tide  ? 
Said  Madoc ;  can  we  pass  ?  —  'Tis  even  at  flood. 
The  man  made  answer,  and  the  Monastery 
Will  have  no  hospitality  to  spare 
For  one  of  Wales  to-day.    Bic  ye  content 
To  guest  with  us. 
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He  took  the  Prince's  sword  : 
The  daughter  of  the  house  brought  water  then. 
And  wash'd  the  stranger's  feet;  the  board  was 

spread, 
And  o'er  the  bowl  thej  commun'd  of  the  days 
Bre  ever  Saxon  set  his  hateful  foot 
Upon  the  beautifiil  Isle. 

As  so  thej  sat. 
The  bells  of  the  Cathedral  rung  abroad 
Unusual  summons.    What  is  this  ?  ezclaim'd 
Prince  Madoc ;  let  us  see !  —  Forthwith  they  went, 
He  and  his  host,  their  way.    They  found  the  riles 
Begun ',  the  mitred  Baldwin,  in  his  hand 
Holding  a  taper,  at  the  altar  stood. 
Let  him  be  cursed  !  —  were  the  words  which  first 
Assail'd  their  ears, —  living  and  dead,  in  limb 
And  life,  in  soul  and  body,  be  he  curs' d 
Here  and  hereafter !    Let  him  feel  the  curse 
At  every  moment,  and  in  every  act, 
By  night  and  day,  in  waking  and  in  sleep ! 
We  cut  him  off  from  Christian  fellowship; 
Of  Christian  sacraments  we  deprive  his  soul ; 
Of  Christian  burial  we  deprive  his  corpse ; 
And  when  that  carrion  to  the  Fiends  is  left 
'n  unprotected  earth,  thus  let  his  soul 
Be  quench'd  in  hell ! 

He  dash'd  upon  the  floor 
His  taper  down,  and  all  the  ministering  Priests 
£ztinguish'd  each  his  light,  to  consummate 
The  imprecation. 

Whom  is  it  ye  curse. 
Cried  Madoc,  with  these  horrors  ?    They  replied. 
The  contumacious  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
Cyveilioc. 

What!  quoth  Madoc, — and  his  eye 
Grew  terrible,  —  who  is  he  that  sets  his  foot 
In  Gwyneth,  and  with  hellish  forms  like  these 
Dare  outrage  here  Mathraval's  noble  Lord  ? 
We  wage  no  war  with  women  nor  with  Priests; 
But  if  there  be  a  knight  amid  your  train. 
Who  will  stand  forth,  and  speak  before  my  fiice 
Dishonor  of  the  Prince  of  Powys-land, 
I^ !  here  stand  I,  Prince  Madoc,  who  will  make 
That  slanderous  wretch  cry  craven  in  the  dust, 
Aiid  eat  his  lying  words ! 

Be  temperate ! 
Quoth  one  of  Baldwin's  Priests,  who,  Briton  bom, 
Had  known  Prince  Madoc  in  his  father's  court; 
It  is  our  charge,  throughout  this  Christian  land, 
To  call  upon  all  Christian  men  to  join 
The  armies  of  the  Lord,  and  take  the  cross ; 
That  so,  in  battle  with  the  Infidels, 
The  palm  of  victory  or  of  martyrdom, 
Glorious  alike,  may  be  their  recompense. 
This  holy  badge,  whether  in  godless  scorn. 
Or  f«r  the  natural  blindness  of  his  heart, 
Cyveilioc  hath  refused ;  thereby  incurring 
The  pain,  which,  not  of  our  own  impulse,  we 
Inflict  upon  his  soul,  but  at  the  will 
Of  our  most  holy  Father,  from  whose  word 
Lies  no  appeal  on  earth. 

Tis  well  for  thee. 
Intemperate  Prince !  said  Baldwin,  that  our  blood 
Flows  with  a  calmer  action  than  thine  own ! 
Thy  brother  David  hath  put  on  the  cross. 


To  our  most  pious  warfiue  |Monsly 
Pledging  his  kingly  sword.    Do  thou  the  like, 
And  for  this  better  object  lay  aside 
Thine  other  enterprise,  which,  lest  it  rob 
Judea  of  one  single  Clirisiian  arm. 
We  do  condemn  as  sinful.    Follow  thou 
The  banner  of  the  church  to  Palestine ; 
So  shalt  thou  expiate  this  raah  ofienoe. 
Against  the  which  we  else  should  fulminate 
Our  ire,  did  we  not  see  in  charity, 
And  therefore  rather  pity  than  resent. 
The  rudeness  of  this  barboroua  land. 

At  that, 
Scorn  tempering  wrath,  yet  anger  sharpeniai^ 

scorn, 
Madoc  replied — Barbarians  as  we  are. 
Lord  Prelate,  we  received  the  law  of  Christ 
Many  a  long  age  before  your  pirate  sires 
Had  lefl  their  forest  dens :  nor  are  we  now 
To  learn  that  law  from  Norman  or  from  Due, 
Saxon,  Jute,  Angle,  or  whatever  name 
Suit  best  your  mongrel  race !  Te  think,  perchance 
That  like  your  own  poor,  woman-hearted  Kisg, 
We,  too,  in  Gwyneth  are  to  take  the  yoke 
Of  Rome  upon  our  necks ;  —  but  you  may  tell 
Your  Pope,  that  when  1  sail  upon  the  seas, 
[  shall  not  strike  a  topsail  for  the  breath 
Of  all  his  maledictions ! 

Saying  thus. 
He  tum'd  away,  lest  further  speech  might  call 
Further  reply,  and  kindle  furtlier  wrath. 
More  easy  to  avoid  than  to  alUy. 
Therefore  he  lefl  the  church ;  and  soon  his  mind 
To  gentler  mood  was  won,  by  social  talk 
And  tlie  sweet  prattle  of  that  blue-eyed  boy, 
Whom  in  his  arms  he  fondled. 

But  when  now 
Evening  had  settled,  to  the  door  there  came 
One  of  the  brethren  of  the  Monastery, 
Who  called  Prince  Madoc  forth.     Apart  they  went, 
And  in  the  low,  suspicious  voice  of  fear, 
Though  none  was  nigh,  tlie  Monk  began.   Be  calm, 
Prince  Madoc,  while  I  speak,  and  patiently 
Hear  to  the  end !    Thou  know 'at  that,  in  hit  life, 
Becket  did  excommunicate  thy  sire 
For  his  unlawful  marriage ;  but  the  King, 
Feeling  no  sin  in  conscience,  heeded  not 
The  inefficient  censure.    Now,  wlusn  Baldwin 
Beheld  his  monument  to-day,  impelled, 
As  we  do  tliink,  by  anger  against  tbc»e, 
He  swore  that,  even  as  Owen  in  his  deeds 
Disown'd  the  Church  when  living,  even  so 
The  Chureh  disown'd  him  dead,  and  that  his  corpse 
No  longer  should  be  suffered  to  pollute 
The  Sanctuary.  — Be  patient,  I  beseech. 
And  hear  me  out*    Gerald,  at  this,  who  felt 
A  natural  horror,  sought —  as  best  he  knew 
The  haughty  Primate's  tamper — to  dissuade 
By  politic  argument,  and  chiefly  urged 
The  quick  and  fiery  nature  of  our  nation,-— 
How,  at  the  sight  of  such  indignity. 
They  would  arise  in  arms,  and  limb  from  limb 
Tear  piecemeal  him  and  all  his  company. 
So  far  did  this  prevail,  thai  he  will  now 
Commit  the  deed  in  secret;  and,  this  aicfal, 
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Thy  father's  bodj  (roin  its  resting-place, 

0  Madoe !  shall  be  torn,  and  cast  aside 

In  some  unhallow'd  pit,  with  foul  disgrace 
And  contomelioos  wrong. 

Sayest  thon  to-night  ? 
Qaoth  Madoc.    A  j,  at  midnight,  he  replied. 
Shall  this  imptoty  be  perpetrated. 
Therefore  bath  Gerald,  for  the  reverence 
He  bears  to  Owen's  royal  memory, 
Scot  thee  the  tidings.     Now,  be  temperate 
lo  thy  just  anger,  Prince  I  and  shed  no  blood. 
ThoQ  know'st  how  dearly  the  Plantagenet 
Atones  for  Becket*s  death ;  and  be  thou  sure. 
Though  thou  thyself  shouldst  sail  beyond  the  storm, 
That  it  would  fall  on  Britain. 

While  he  spake, 
Madoe  was  stUl ',  the  fbeling  work'd  too  deep 
For  speech  or  visible  sign.    At  length  he  said, 
What  if  amid  their  midnight  sacrilege 

1  should  appear  among  them .' 

It  were  well ; 
The  Monk  replied,  if,  at  a  sight  like  that. 
Thou  canst  withhold  thy  hand. 

Oh,  fear  me  not ! 
Good  and  true  friend,  said  Madoc.    I  am  calm, 
And  calm  as  thou  beholdest  me  will  prove 
bk  word  and  action.    Quick  I  am  to  feel 
idght  ills,  —  perhaps  o'er-hasty :  summer  gnats, 
Finding  my  cheek  unguarded,  may  infix 
Their  skin-deep  stings,  to  vex  and  irritate; 
But  if  the  wolf  or  forest  boar  be  nigh, 
I  am  awake  to  danger.    Even  so 
Bear  1  a  mind  of  steel  and  adamant 
Against  all  greater  wrongs.    My  heart  hath  now 
Received  its  impulse ;  and  thou  shalt  behold 
How  in  this  strange  and  hideous  circumstance 
I  shall  find  profit —  Only,  my  true  friend. 
Let  me  have  entrance. 

At  the  western  porch. 
Between  thn  complines  and  the  matin-bell, — 
The  Monk  made  answer :  thou  shalt  find  Uie  door 
Ready.    Thy  single  person  will  suffice ; 
For  Baldwin  knows  his  danger,  and  the  hour 
Of  guilt  or  fear  convicts  him,  both  alike 
Opprobrious.    Now,  farewell ! 

Then  Madoc  took 
His  host  aside,  and  in  his  private  ear 
Told  bsm  the  purport,  and  wherein  his  help 
Was  seeded.    Night  came  on;  the  hearth  was 

lieap*di 
The  women  went  to  rest.    They  twain,  the  while. 
Sat  at  the  board,  and  while  the  untasted  bowl 
Stood  by  them,  watched  the  glass  whose  falling 

•ands 
Told  oat  the  weary  hours.    The  hour  is  come ; 
Prioce  Madoc  holm'd  his  head,  and  from  his  neck 
He  slang  the  bugle-horn ;  they  took  their  shields. 
And  lanee  in  hand  went  forth.    And  now  arrived. 
The  bolts  give  back  before  them,  and  the  door 
RoUa  on  its  heavy  hinge. 

Beside  the  grave 
Slofid  Baldwin  and  the  Prior,  who,  albeit 
CtttAnrntk  himself^  in  fear  and  awe  obey'd 
X^at  lord]/  Primate's  will.   They  stood  and  wateh*d 
Their  nitKblen  peribnn  the  irreverent  work. 


And  now  with  spade  and  mattock  have  they  broken 
Into  the  house  of  death,  and  now  have  they 
From  tlie  stone  coffin  wrench'd  the  iron  cramps. 
When  sudden  interruption  startled  them, 
And  clad  in  complete  mail  from  head  to  foot, 
They  saw   <he    Prince  come  in.    Their    tapers 
Upon  his  visage,  as  he  wore  his  iielm        [gleam'd 
Open ;  and  when  in  that  pale  countenance,  — 
For  the  strong  feeling  blanch'd  his  cheek, — they 
His  father's  living  lineaments,  a  fear  [saw 

Like  ague  shook  them.    But  anon  that  fit 
Of  scared  imagination  to  the  sense 
Of  other  peril  yielded,  when  they  heard 
Prince  Madoc's  dreadful   voice.     Stay!    he  ex- 
claimed, 
As  now  they  would  have  fled ;  —  stir  not  a  man,  — 
Or  if  I  once  put  breath  into  this  horn, 
All  Wales  will  hear,  as  if  dead  Owen  call'd 
For  vengeance  froip  that  grave.    Stir  not  a  man, 
Or  not  a  man  shall  live !    The  doors  are  watch'd. 
And  ye  are  at  my  mercy  ! 

But  at  that, 
Baldwin  from  the  altar  seized  the  crucifix, 
And  held  it  forth  to  Madoc,  and  cried  out, 
He  who  strikes  me,  strikes  Him ;  forbear,  on  pain 

Of  endless 

Peace !  quoth  Madoc,  and  profane  not 
The  holy  Cross,  with  those  polluted  hands 
Of  midnight   sacrilege!  —  Peace!    I  harm    thee 

not, — 
Be  wise,  and  thou  art  safe.  —  For  thee,  thou  know'st. 
Prior,  that  if  thy  treason  were  divulged, 
David  would  hang  thee  on  thy  steeple  top, 
To  fi^ed  the  steeple  daws.     Obey  and  live  ! 
Go,  bring  fine  linen  and  a  coffisr  meet 
To  bear  these  relics ;  and  do  ye,  meanwhile. 
Proceed  upon  your  work. 

They  at  his  word 
Raised  the  stone  cover,  and  display'd  the  dead, 
In  royal  grave-clothes  habited,  his  arms 
Cross'd  on  the  breast,  with  precious  gums  and  spice 
Fragrant,  and  incorruptibiy  preserved. 
At  Madoc's  bidding,  round  the  corpse  they  wrap 
The  linen  web,  fold  within  fold  involved ; 
They  laid  it  in  the  coffer,  and  with  cloth 
At  head  and  foot  filled  every  interval, 
And  press'd  it  down  compact ;  they  closed  the  lid. 
And  Madoc  with  his  signet  seal'd  it  thrice. 
Then  said  he  to  his  host.  Bear  thou  at  dawn 
This  treasure  to  the  ships.    My  father's  bones 
Shall  have  their  resting-place,  where  mine  one  day 
May  moulder  by  their  side.    He  shall  be  finee 
In  death,  who  living  did  so  well  maintain 
His  and  his  country's  freedom.    As  for  ye. 
For  your  own  safety,  ye,  I  ween,  will  keep 
My  secret  safis.    So  saying,  he  went  his  way. 


XVl. 
DAVID. 


Now  hath  the  Lord  of  Ocean  once  again 
Set  foot  in  Mona.    Llaian  there  receives 
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Sisterly  greeting  from  the  royal  maid, 
Who,  while  she  tempers  to  tlie  public  eye 
Her  welcome,  safely  to  the  boy  indulged 
In  fond  endearments  of  instinctive  love. 
When  the  first  flow  of  joy  was  overpast, 
How  went  the  equipment  on,  the  Prince  inquired. 
Nay,  brother,  quoth  Goervyl,  ask  thou  that 
Of  Urien ;  —  it  hath  been  his  sole  employ 
Daily  from  cock-crow  until  even-song. 
That  he  hath  laid  aside  all  other  thoughts. 
Forgetful  even  of  me !    She  said  and  smiled 
Playful  reproach  upon  the  good  old  man. 
Who  in  such  chiding  as  afiection  loves. 
Dallying  with  terms  of  wrong,  rcturn'd  rebuke. 
There,  Madoc,  pointing  to  the  shore,  he  cried, 
There  are  they  moor*d ;  six  gallant  barks,  as  trim 
And  worthy  c^the  sea  as  ever  yet 
Gave  canvass  to  the  gale.    The  mariners 
Flock  to  thy  banner,  and  the  call  hath  roused 
Many  a  brave  spirit.    Soon  as  Spring  shall  serve, 
There  need  be  no  delay.    1  should  depart 
Without  one  wish  that  lingers,  could  we  bear 
Ririd  from  hence,  and  break  poor  Rodri's  chains, 
Thy  lion-hearted  brother ;  —  and  that  boy, 
If  he  were  with  us,  Madoc !  that  dear  boy, 
Llewelyn  I 

Sister,  said  the  Prince  at  that, 
How  sped  the  Queen  ? 

Oh,  Madoc !  she  replied, 
A  hard  and  unrelenting  heart  hath  he. 
The  gentle  Emma  told  me  she  had  fail'd, 
And  that  was  all  she  told ;  but  in  her  eye 
1  could  see  sorrow  struggling.    She  complains  not, 
And  yet,  1  know,  in  bitterness  laments 
The  hour  which  brought  her  as  a  victim  here. 

Then  I  will  seek  the  Monarch,  Madoc  cried ; 
And  forth  he  went    Cold  welcome  David  gave. 
Such  as  might  chill  a  suppliant;  but  the  Prince 
Fearless  began.    I  found  at  Dinevawr 
Our  brother  Ririd,  and  he  made  his  suit 
That  he  might  follow  me,  a  banish'd  man. 
He  waits  thine  answer  at  the  court  of  Rhys. 
Now  I  beseech  thee,  David,  say  to  him, 
His  father's  hall  is  open ! 

Then  the  King 
Replied,  1  told  thee,  Madoc,  thy  request 
Displeased  me  heretofore ;  i  wam*d  thee,  too, 
To  shun  the  rebel ;  yet  my  mesronger 
Tells  me,  the  guests  at  Dinevawr  who  sat 
At  board  with  Rhys,  and  drank  of  his  own  cup, 
Were  Madoc  and  Lord  Ririd.  —  Was  this  well, 
This  open  disobedience  to  my  will, 
And  my  express  command  ? 

Madoc  subdued 
His  rising  wrath.    If  I  should  tell  thee.  Sire, 
He  answered,  by  what  chance  it  so  fell  out, 
I  should  of  disobedience  stand  excused. 
Even  were  it  here  a  crime.    Tet  think  again, 
David,  and  let  thy  better  mind  prevail. 
I  am  his  surety  here  ;  he  comes  alone ; 
The  strength  of  yonder  armament  is  mine ; 
And  when  did  I  deceive  thee  ? — I  did  hope, 
For  natural  love  and  public  decency. 
That  ye  would  part  in  friendship — let  that  pass ! 


He  may  remain,  and  join  roe  in  the  hour 
Of  embarkation.    But  for  thine  own  sake, 
Cast  off  these  vile  suspicions,  and  the  fear 
That  makes  its  danger !    Call  to  mind,  my  brother, 
The  rampart  that  we  were  to  Owen's  throne ! 
Are  there  no  moments  when  the  thoughts  ud  loves 
Of  other  days  return? — Let  Rodri  loose; 
Restore  him  to  his  birth-right  I — Why  wouldst  tboo 
Hold  him  in  chains,  when  benefits  woold  bind 
His  noble  spirit.^ 

Leave  me !  cried  the  King; 
Thou  know'st  the  theme  is  hateful  to  my  ear. 
I  have  the  mastery  now,  and  idle  words, 
Madoc,  shall  never  thrust  me  from  the  throne, 
Which  this  right  arm  in  battle  hardly  won. 
There  must  he  lie  till  natnre  set  him  free. 
And  so  deliver  both.    Trespass  no  more ! 

A  little  yet  bear  with  me,  Madoc  cried. 
I  leave  this  land  forever :  let  me  first 
Behold  my  brother  Rodri,  lest  he  think 
My  summer  love  be  withered,  and  in  wrath 
Remember  me  hereafter. 

Leave  me,  Madoc ! 
Speedily,  ere  indulgence  grow  a  fault, 
Exclaim'd  the  Monarch.    Do  not  tempt  my  wrtth ! 
Thou  know'st  me ! 

Ay !  the  Ocean  Prince  replied, 
I  know  thee,  David,  and  I  pity  thee. 
Thou  poor,  suspicious,  miserable  man ! 
Friend  hast  thou  none  except  thy  country's  (be, 
That  hateful  Saxon,  he  whose  bloody  hand 
Pluck'd  out  thy  brethren's  eyes ;  and  for  thy  kio, 
Them  hast  thou  made  thy  perilous  enemies. 
What  if  the  Lion  Rodri  were  abroad? 
What  if  Llewelyn's  banner  were  display*d? 
The  sword  of  England  could  not  save  thee  then. 
Frown  not,  and  menace  not !  for  what  am  I, 
That  I  should  fear  thine  anger? — And  with  that 
He  tum'd  indignant  from  the  wrathful  king. 


XVII. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

WiHTKR  hath  pass'd  away ;  the  vernal  stonns 
Have  spent  their  rage,  the  ships  are  stored,  and  now 
To-morrow  they  depart.    That  day  a  Boy, 
Weary  and  foot-sore,  to  Aberfraw  came, 
Who  to  Goervyl's  chamber  made  his  way, 
And  caught  the  hem  of  her  garment,  and  ex- 
claim'd, 
A  boon,  —  a  boon,  —  dear  Lady !    Nor  did  he 
Wait  more  reply  than  that  encouragement, 
Which  her  sweet  eye  and  lovely  smile  bestow'd; 
I  am  a  poor,  unhappy,  orphan  hoy. 
Bom  to  fair  promises  and  better  hopes. 
But  now  forlorn.    Take  me  to  be  your  page  t— 
For  blessed  Mary's  sake,  refuse  me  not! 
I  have  no  friend  on  earth  nor  hope  but  this. 

The  boy  was  fair ;  and  though  his  eyes  weR 
swollen. 
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And  cheek  defiled  with  tean,  and  though  his  voice 
Came  chok'd  by  iprief,  yet  to  that  earnest  eye 
And  supplicating  voice  so  masical. 
It  had  not  sure  been  easy  to  refuse 
The  boon  he  begg'd.    I  cannot  grant  thy  suit, 
Goprvyl  cried,  but  I  can  aid  it,  boy !  — 
Go  ask  of  Madoc !  — And  herself  arose, 
And  led  him  where  her  brother  on  the  shore 
That  day  the  last  embaikment  oversaw. 
Mervyn  then  took  his  mantle  by  the  skirt, 
And  kselt  and  made  his  suit)  she  too  began 
To  sue ;  bnt  Madoc  smiling  on  the  Maid, 
Won  by  the  virtue  of  the  countenance 
Which  lookM  for  favor,  lightly  gave  the  yes. 

Where  wert  thou,  Caradoc,  when  that  fair  boy 
Told  his  false  tale  ?  for  hadst  thou  heard  the  voice, 
The  gentle  voice,  so  musically  sweet, 
And  seen  that  earnest  eye,  it  would  have  heal*d 
Thy  wounded  heart,  and  thou  hadst  voyaged  on, 
The  happiest  man  that  ever  yet  forsook 
His  native  country !     He,  on  board  the  bark, 
Lean'd  o'er  the  Vessel-side,  and  there  he  stood 
And  gaaed,  almost  unconscious  that  he  gazed. 
Toward  yon  distant  mountains  where  she  dwelt, 
Sencna,  his  beloved.    Caradoc, 
Senena,  thy  beloved,  is  at  hand ! 
Her  golden  locks  are  clipp'd,  and  her  blue  eye 
Is  wandering  through  the  throng  in  search  of  thee. 
For  whose  dear  sake  she  hath  forsaken  all. 
Too  deem  her  false,  that  her  frail  constancy 
Shrank  from  her  father's  anger,  that  she  lives 
Another *s  victim  bride  *,  but  she  hath  fled 
From  that  unnatural  anger ;  hath  escaped 
The  unnatural  union  ;  she  is  on  the  shore, 
Senena,  blue^yed  Maid,  a  seemly  boy, 
To  shai«  th/  fortunes,  to  reward  thy  love, 
And  to  the  land  of  peace  to  follow  thee, 
Over  the  ocean  waves. 

Now  all  is  done. 
Stores,  beeves,  and  flocks,  and  water  all  aboard ; 
The  dry  East  blows,  and  not  a  sign  of  change 
Stains  the  clear  firmament.    The  Sea  Lord  sat 
At  the  last  banquet  in  his  brother's  court, 
And  heard  the  song.    It  told  of  Owen's  fame. 
When,  with  his  Normen  and  assembled  force 
Of  Gaienne  and  Oascony,  and  Anjou's  strength, 
The  Fleminip's  aid,  and  England's  chosen  troops, 
Along  the  ascent  of  Berwyn,  many  a  day 
The  Saxon  vainly  on  his  mountain  foes 
I^noonced  hts  wrath ;  for  Mona's  dragon  sons. 
By  wary  patience  baffied  long  his  force, 
Winning  slow  Famine  to  their  aid,  and  help'd 
By  the  angry  Elements,  and  Sickness  sent 
From  Beaven,  and  Fear  that  of  its  vigor  robb'd 
Tlie  healthy  arm ;  — then  in  quick  enterprise 
Fell  on  hts  weary  and  dishearten'd  host. 
Till,  with  defisat,  and  loss,  and  obloquy. 
He  fled  with  all  hia  nations.    Madoc  gave 
His  spirit  to  the  song ;  he  felt  the  theme 
In  every  pnlae ;  the  recollection  came 
Krrived  and  heighten'd  to  intenser  pain, 
Tliat  in  Aber^w,  in  his  father's  hall, 
He  never  move  should  share  the  feast,  nor  hear 
The  eclioiag  harp  again  1    His  heart  was  full ; 


And,  yielding  to  its  yearnings,  in  that  mood 

Of  awful  feeling,  he  call'd  forth  the  King, 

And  led  him  from  the  palace-porch,  and  stretch'd 

His  hand  toward  the  ocean,  and  exclaim'd. 

To-morrow  over  yon  wide  waves  I  go ; 

To-morrow,  never  to  return,  I  leave 

My  native  land !   O  David,  O  my  brother, 

Turn  not  impatiently  a  reckless  ear 

To  that  afiectionate  and  natural  voice 

Which  thou  wilt  hear  no  more !     Release  our 

brethren ; 
Recall  the  wanderers  home ;  and  link  them  to  thee 
By  cordial  confidence,  by  benefits 
Which  bless  the  benefactor.    Be  not  thou 
As  is  the  black  and  melancholy  yew 
That  strikes  into  the  grave  its  baleful  roots, 
And  prospers  on  the  dead !  — The  Saxon  King, — 
Think  not  I  wrong  him  now ;  —  an  hour  like  this 
Hath  soflen'd  all  my  harsher  feelings  down ; 
Nor  will  I  hate  him  for  his  sister's  sake, 
Thy  gentle  Queen, — whom,  that  great  God  may 

bless, 
And,  blessing  her,  bless  thee  and  our  dear  country, 
Shall  never  be  forgotten  in  my  prayers ; 
But  he  is  fiur  away ;  and  should  there  come 
The  evil  hour  upon  thee,  —  if  thy  kin, 
Wearied  by  sufiering,  and  driven  desperate. 
Should  lifl  the  sword,  or  young  Llewelyn  raise 
His  banner,  and  demand  his  father's  throne, — 
Were  it  not  trusting  to  a  broken  reed. 
To  lean  on  England's  aid  ?  —  I  urge  thee  not 
For  answer  now ;  but  sometimes,  O  my  brother ! 
Sometimes  recall  to  mind  my  parting  words. 
As  'twere  the  death-bed  counsel  of  the  friend 
Who  loved  thee  best ! 

The  afiection  of  his  voice, 
So  mild  and  solemn,  soilen'd  David's  heart; 
He  saw  his  brother's  eyes,  suffused  with  tears. 
Shine  in  the  moonbeam  as  he  spake ;  the  King 
Remembered  his  departure,  and  he  felt 
Feelings  which  long  from  his  disnatuied  breast 
Ambition  had  ezpell'd :  he  could  almost 
Have  foUow'd  their  strong  impulse.     From  the 

shore, 
Madoc  with  quick  and  agitated  step 
Had  sought  bis  home ;  the  monarch  went  his  way, 
Serious  and  slow,  and  laid  him  down  tlut  night 
With  painful  recollections,  and  such  thoughts, 
As  might,  if  Heaven  had  will'd  it,  have  matured 
To  penitence  and  peace. 

The  day  is  come  ; 
The  adventurers  in  Saint  Cybi's  holy  fane 
Hear  the  last  mass,  and,  all  assoil'd  of  sin. 
Partake  the  bread  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Then,  as  the  Priest  his  benediction  gave, 
They  knelt,  in  such  an  awful  stillness  hush'd, 
As  with  yet  more  oppression  seem'd  to  load 
The  burden'd  heart.     At  times,    and  half  sup- 

press'd, 
Womanly  sobs  were  heard,  and  manly  cheeks 
Were  wet  with  silent  tears.    Now  forth  they  go, 
And  at  the  portal  of  the  Church  unfurl 
Prince  Madoc's  banner ;  at  that  sight,  a  shout 
Burst  from  his  followers,  and  the  hills  and  rocks 
Thrice  echoed  their  acclum. 
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There  lie  the  shipe, 
Their  sails  all  loose,  their  streamers  rolling  oat 
With  sinuous  flow  and  swell,  like  water-snakes, 
Curling  aloft;  the  waves  are  gay  with  boats, 
Pinnace,  and  barge,  and  coracle,  —  the  sea 
Swarms  like  the  shore  with  life.    Oh,  what  a  sight 
Of  beauty  for  the  spirit  nnconcemM, 
If  heart  there  be  which  unconoem'd  could  view 
A  sight  like  this !  —  how  yet  more  beautiful 
For  him  whose  soul  can  feel  and  understand 
The  solemn  import !     Yonder  they  embark — 
Youth,  beauty,  valor,  virtue,  reverend  age ; 
Some  led  by  love  of  noble  enterprise, 
OUiers,  who,  desperate  of  their  country's  weal, 
Fly  from  the  impending  yoke ;  all  warm  alike 
With  confidence  and  high  heroic  hope. 
And  all  in  one  fraternal  bond  conjoin'd 
By  reverence  to  tlieir  Chief,  the  best  beloved 
That  ever  yet  on  hopeful  enterprise 
Led  gallant  army  forth.     He,  even  now 
Lord  of  himself,  by  faith  in  Grod  and  love 
To  man,  subdues  the  feeling  of  this  hour, 
The  bitterest  of  his  being. 

At  this  time, 
Pale,  and  with  feverish  eye,  the  King  came  up, 
And  led  him  somewhat  from  the  throng  apart, 
Saying,  I  sent  at  day-break  to  release 
Rodri  from  prison,  meaning  that  with  thee 
lie  should  depart  in  peace  ;  but  he  was  gone, 
This  very  night  he  had  escaped !  —  Perchance  — 
As  I  do  hope  —  it  was  thy  doing,  Madoc  ? 
Is  he  aboard  the  fleet? 

I  would  he  were ! 
Madoc  replied ;  with  what  a  lighten'd  heart 
Then  should  I  sail  away !    Ririd  is  there 
Alone  —  alas !  that  this  was  done  so  late ! 

Reproach  me  not !  half  sullenly  the  King, 
Answering,  ezclaim'd ;  Madoc,  reproach  me  not ! 
Thou  know'st  how  hardly  I  attained  the  throne ; 
And  is  it  strange  that  I  should  guard  with  fear 
The  precious  prize .' — Now  —  when  I  would  have 

taken 
Thy  counsel — be  the  evil  on  his  head! 
Blame  me  not  now,  my  brother,  lest  sometimes 
I  call  again  to  mind  thy  parting  words 
In  sorrow ! 

Grod  be  with  thee !    Madoc  cried ; 
And  if  at  times  the  harshness  of  a  heart, 
Too  prone  to  wrath,  have  wrong'd  thee,  let  these 

tears 
EiFace  all  faults.    I  leave  thee,  O  my  brother, 
With  all  a  brother's  feelings ! 

So  he  said, 
And  grasp'd,  with  trembling  tenderness,  his  hand, 
Then  cslm'd  himself,  and  moved  toward  the  boat. 
Emma,  though  tears  would  have  their  way  and  sighs 
Would  swell,  suppressing  still  all  words  of  woe, 
Follow'd  Goervyl  to  the  extremest  shore. 
But  then  as  on  the  plank  the  maid  set  foot. 
Did  Emma,  staying  her  by  the  hand,  pluck  out 
The  crucifix,  which  next  her  heart  she  wore 
In  reverence  to  its  relic,  and  she  cried, 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  change  with  me,  dear  Goervyl, — 
Dear  sister,  loved  too  well,  or  lost  too  soon !  — 


I  shall  betake  me  often  to  mj  prayeis, 
Never  in  them,  €roervyl,  of  thy  Dame 
Unmindful ;  —  thou  too  wilt  mnember  me 
StUl  in  thine  orisons;  —  but  God  foiefend 
That  ever  misery  should  make  thee  find 
This  Cross  thy  only  comforter ! 

She  said, 
And  kiss'd  the  holy  pledge,  aa  each  to  etch 
Transferred  the  mutual  gift     Nor  eould  the  Mtid 
Answer,  for  agony,  to  that  farewell ; 
She  held  Queen  Emma  to  her  breast,  tad  ckise 
She  clasp'd  her  with  a  strong,  convulsive  lob, 
Silently.    Madoc  too  in  silence  went, 
But  press'd  a  kiss  on  Emma*s  lips,  and  left 
His  tears  upon  her  cheek.     With  diny  eyes 
Gazing  she  stood,  nor  saw  the  boat  push  ofl^— 
The  dsahing  of  the  oars  awaken'd  her; 
She  wipes  her  tears  away,  to  view  once  moie 
Those  dear,  fiimiltar  faces ; — they  are  dim 
In  the  distance :  never  shall  her  wakmg  eye 
Behold  them,  till  the  hour  of  happiness, 
When  death  hath  made  her  pure  for  pofeet  blia! 

Two  hearts  alone  of  all  that  ooflDpany, 
Of  all  the  thousands  who  beheld  the  scene, 
Partook  unmingled  joy.    Dumb  with  delight, 
Young  Hoel  views  the  ships,  and  feels  the  bost 
Rock  on  the  heaving  waves ;  and  Llaian  felt 
Comfort, — though  sad,  yet  comfort, — that  forhfr 
No  eye  was  left  to  weep,  nor  heart  to  moom. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  mariners,  with  voice  attnned, 
Timing  their  toil !  and  now,  with  gentle  gales, 
Slow  from  the  holy  haven  they  depart. 


XVIIl. 
RODRI. 


Now  hath  the  evening  settled ;  the  broad  Mood 
Rolls  through  the  rifted  doads.     With  gentle  gtkt 
Slowly  they  glide  along,  when  they  behold 
A  boat  with  press  of  sail  and  streas  of  oar 
Speed  forward  to  the  fleet;  and  now,  arrifed 
Beside  the  Chieftain's  vessel,  one  inquires 
If  Madoc  be  aboard.  The  answer  given, 
Swift  he  ascended  up  the  lofty  side. 
With  joyful  wonder  did  the  Ocean  Lord 
Again  behold  Llewelyn ;  but  he  gazed 
Doubtfully  on  his  comrade's  countenance,— 
A  meagre  man,  severe  of  brow,  his  eye 
Stem.    Thou  dost  view  me,  Madoc,  he  exclflim'ilr 
As  'twere  a  stranger's  fiioe.    I  marvel  not ! 
The  long  afflictions  of  my  prison-house 
Have  changed  me. 

Rodri !  cried  the  Prince,  and  frH 
Upon  his  neck ; — last  niglit,  subdued  at  length 
By  my  solicitations,  did  the  King 
Send  to  deliver  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
My  happy  enterprise; — and  thou  art  come, 
Even  to  my  wish ! 

Nay,  Madoc,  nay,  not  soi 
He  answered,  with  a  stem  and  bitter  smile ; 
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This  gallant  boy  hath  given  me  liberty, 
And  I  will  pay  him  with  his  father's  throne  ; 
Ay,  by  my  fiUher'a  soul !  —  Liast  night  we  fled 
The  house  of  bondage,  and  in  the  searcaves 
By  day  we  lnrk*d  securely.    Here  I  come, 
Only  to  see  thee  once  before  I  die. 
And  say  farewell, — dear  brother! 

Would  to  God 
This  porpose  could  be  changed!   the  Sea  Lord 

cried ; 
But  thou  art  roused  by  wrongs,  and  who  shall  tame 
That  lion  heart? — This  only,  if  your  lot 
Fall  favorable,  will  1  beseech  of  ye. 
That  to  his  Queen,  the  fair  Plantagenet, 
All  honorable  humanity  ye  show, 
For  her  own  virtue,  and  in  gratitude, 
As  she  hath  pleaded  for  you,  and  hath  urged 
Her  husband  on  your  part,  till  it  hath  turn'd 
His  wrath  upon  herself.    Oh !  deal  ye  by  her 
As  by  your  dearest  sister  in  distress, 
For  eren  so  dear  is  she  to  Madoc's  heart : 
And  now  I  know  she  from  Aberfraw's  tower 
Watcheth  these  specks  upon  the  moonlight  sea, 
And  weeps  for  my  departure,  and  for  me 
Sends  up  her  prayers  to  Heaven,  nor  thinks  that 

now 
1  most  make  mine  to  man  in  her  behalf! 

Quoth  Rodri,  Rest  assured  for  her.    I  swear, 
By  our  dead  mother,  so  to  deal  with  her 
As  thou  thyself  wouldst  dictate,  as  herself 
Shall  wish. 

The  tears  fell  fast  from  Madoc*s  eyes; 
O  Britain !  O  my  country !  he  exclaim 'd. 
For  ever  thus  by  civil  strife  convulsed. 
Thy  children's  blood  flowing  to  satisfy 
Thy  children's  rage,  how  wilt  thou  still  support 
The  struggle  with  the  Saxon .' 

Rodri  cried, 
Our  strife  shall  not  be  long.    Mona  will  rise 
With  joy,  to  welcome  me,  her  rightful  Lord ; 
And  woe  be  to  the  King  who  rules  by  fear, 
When  danger  comes  against  him ! 

Fear  not  thou 
For  Britain !  quoth  Llewelyn ;  for  not  yet 
The  country  <^  our  fathers  shall  resign 
Her  name  among  the  nations.    Though  her  Sun 
Slope  lh>m  his  eminence,  the  voice  of  man 
May  yet  arrest  him  on  his  downward  way. 
Mj  dreams  by  day,  my  visions  in  the  night, 
Ar«>  of  her  welfare.    I  shall  mount  the  throne, — 
Yes,  Biadoe !  and  the  Bard  of  years  to  come, 
Wbo  harps  of  Arthur's  and  of  Owen's  deeds, 
Shall  with  the  Worthies  of  his  country  rank 
Llewelyn's  name.    Dear  Uncle,  fare  thee  well !  — 
And  I  almost  could  wish  I  had  been  bom 
Of  humbler  lot,  that  I  might  follow  thee, 
Compuaion  of  this  noble  enterprise. 
Think  of  Uewelyn  often,  .who  will  oft 
Remember  thee  in  love ! 

For  the  last  time 
He  pressM  his  Unele*s  hand,  and  Rodri  gave 
The  last  farewell ;  then  went  the  twain  their  way. 

So  over  oeean  through  the  moonlight  waves. 


Prince  Madoc  sail'd  with  all  his  company. 
No  nobler  crew  filled  that  heroic  bark. 
Which  bore  the  first  adventurers  of  the  deep 
To  seek  the  Golden  Fleece  on  barbarous  shores : 
Nor  richlier  fraught  did  that  illustrious  fleet 
Home  to  the  Happy  Island  hold  its  way. 
When  Amadis,  with  his  prime  chivalry, 
He  of  all  chivalry  himself  the  flower. 
Came  from  the  rescue,  proud  of  Roman  spoils, 
And  Oriana,  freed  from  Roman  thrall. 
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8ile$U  a*d  tkoughtfidf  and  apart  from  oU, 
Stood  Madoc  —  I.  p.  937,  ool.  3. 

LoDf  after  theie  linei  had  been  written,  T  was  pleated  at 
finding  the  aame  feeling  ezpreesed  in  a  very  lingular  ■peeimen 
of  metrical  antobiography : 

A  JWw,  duprfgando  om  vdoi 

Ja  M  e^rweila  do  enle; 
C  dA  tvidemte  aUgria 

0»  Pertugmneoja  ehdoo 

Soiro  o  eemveo  atom  todooi 

JV%  torra  m  vom  rnomdo 
Igroftto,  Palaeioo,  QiuNte*, 

De  quo  torn  eenJhfCMMiite, 

Doipiif  daXU  aponlamdo 

Vmm  Udamomto  eo  dtdo, 
TodoofaUandodemootram 

SeuojuMos  moM^oitioo  f 

Maso  Fieira  oeeapado 

Vai  do  ham  noUntd  oUeiuio 
Sou  exeeooivo  atvorofo 

T^uatuituoMttj  quo  doiUro 

JVe  ^eile  oemUf  Iho  eauoa 

Dooobrooaito  oo  ^gtitoo, 
Qiuanto  mmo  Mo  ehogando 

Vai  ao  ouopirado  tormOf 

Maia  m  iko  aupaoaia  o  gooiooo 

Suoto  IM  doco  jfrejeeto. 

Vieiru  iMoUamo, 


Monut  tko  dark  ioland.  —  I.  p.  398,  eoL  1. 
Fny*  DomfUt  the  dark  iilaod. 


Aherfraw.  —  I.  p.  308,  col.  1. 

The  palaee  of  Gwjmedd,  or  North  Walei.  Rhodr]  Mawr, 
aboot  the  year  873,  fixed  the  eeat  of  goremmont  here,  which 
had  formerly  been  at  Dyganwy,  but  latterly  at  Coer  Seiont 
in  Arvon,  near  the  preeent  town  of  Caernarvon.  **  It  it 
atrange,**  laya  Warrington, "  that  he  should  desert  a  country 
where  every  mountain  waa  a  natural  fortress,  and  in  times  of 
such  difliculty  and  danger,  should  moke  choice  of  a  residence 
so  exposed  and  defenceless.*'  But  this  very  danger  may  have 
been  his  ntotive.  The  Danes,  who  could  make  no  impression 
upon  England  against  the  great  Alfred,  had  turned  their  arms 
upon  Wales  ;  Mona  was  the  part  most  open  to  their  ravages, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  act  as  well  of  policy  as  of  ronrage  in 
the  king  to  fix  his  abode  there.  He  fell  there,  at  length,  in 
battle  against  the  Gkxons.  A  bam  now  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  palace,  in  which  there  are  stones  that,  by  their  better 
workmanship,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  building. 


RieUy  would  the  kmg 
Oifttkored  kamd  tkatridkim^  thai  fear!  —  I.  p.  338,  eol.  1. 

*<  It  was  the  manner  of  those  days,  that  the  mortherer  only, 
and  he  that  gave  the  death's  wound,  should  fly,  which  was 


i 
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called  in  Welah  LUwrudd,  which  it  a  red  hand,  beeatue  b« 
bad  blooded  his  banda.  TIm  aceesKMries  and  abettora  to  the 
mnrtheren  wore  never  hearkened  after." — Gwtdib  Bittorf. 


Thii  marriafe  waa,  in  Tact,  one  of  the  moans  whereby  Henry 
■ucceeded  for  a  time  in  breaking  the  independent  ■pirit  of  the 
Wchib.  David  immediately  ■ent  a  thoueand  men  to  serve 
under  hia  brother-in-law  and  liege  lord  in  Normandy,  and 
abortly  after  attended  the  parliament  at  Oxford  upon  hia 
•ununona. 


iff  u  (i«  keaistranf  aloM 
(^ poBtiinui wntuMuttt  —I.  p.  399,  eol.  1. 

Caradoc  represents  Davydd  as  a  prince  greatly  disliked  on 
account  of  his  cruelty  and  untractable  spirit,  killing  and 
potting  out  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  subservient  to  his 
will,  tiftir  tkt  manntr  of  (As  EmffUA  I  —  Cambrian  Biography. 


7^  fuutt  wtrt  t§at9d  at  tkefesUd  board,  —  II.  p.  3S9,  col.  1. 

The  order  of  the  royal  hall  was  established  by  law. 

(*  The  men  to  whom  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the  hall  belongs 
are  fourteen,  of  whom  four  shall  sit  in  the  lower,  and  ten  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ball.  The  king  is  the  first ;  he  shall  sit 
at  the  pillar,  and  next  him  the  chancellor ;  and  after  him  the 
guest,  and  then  the  heir  apparent,  and  then  the  master  of  the 
hawks.  The  foot-bearer  shall  sit  by  the  dish  <^posite  the 
king,  and  the  moatl-maker  at  the  pillar  behind  him.  The 
priest  of  the  household  shall  be  at  another  pillar,  who  shall 
bless  the  meat,  and  chant  the  pater  noster.  The  crier  shall 
strike  the  pillar  above  the  king's  head.  Next  him  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  palace,  and  next  to  him  the  musician,  to 
whom  the  right  of  the  seat  belongs  The  smith  of  the  palace 
shall  be  at  the  bottom,  before  the  knees  of  the  priesL  The 
master  of  the  palace  shall  sit  in  tlie  lower  hall,  with  his  left 
hand  towards  the  door,  with  the  serving-men  whom  he  shall 
choose,  and  the  rest  shall  be  at  the  other  side  of  the  door,  and 
at  his  other  hand  the  musician  of  the  household.  The  master 
of  the  burse  shall  sit  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  king,  and  the 
master  of  the  hounds  at  the  pillar  opposite  the  priest  of  the 
household."  —LoiM  <if  Hod  Dka\ 


Kuriog — and  Btntffn'a  ofUr-otnflt.  —  II.  p.  399,  col.  9. 

*<  1165.  The  king  gathered  another  armie  of  chosen  men, 
through  all  his  dominions,  as  England,  Normandy,  Ai^ow, 
Gascoine,  and  Gwyen,  sending  for  succoum  from  Flanders 
and  Brytain,  and  then  returned  towards  North  Wales,  minding 
utterlie  to  destroy  all  Umt  bad  life  in  the  land ;  and  coming  to 
Croes  Oswalt,  called  Oswald's  Tree,  incampcd  there.  On  the 
contrarie  side.  Prince  Owen^nd  bis  brother  Cadwallader,  with 
all  the  power  of  North  Wales  ;  and  the  Lord  Rees,  with  the 
power  of  Boutli  Wales ;  and  Owen  Cyveilioo  and  the  sonnes 
of  Modoc  ap  Meredyth,  with  the  power  of  Powyss,  and  the 
two  sonnes  of  Madoc  ap  Ednerth,  with  the  people  betwixt 
Wye  and  Seavern,  gathered  themselves  togiiher  and  came  to 
Corwen  in  Edeymeon,  proposing  to  defend  their  country. 
But  the  king  nnderatandtng  that  they  were  nigh,  being  won- 
derful desirous  of  battel  I,  came  to  the  river  Ceireoc,  and 
caused  the  woods  to  be  hewn  down.  Whereupon  a  number 
of  the  Welshmen  understanding  the  passage,  unknown  to 
their  captains,  met  with  the  king's  ward,  where  were  placed 
the  picked  men  of  all  the  armie,  and  there  began  a  bote 
skirmish,  where  diverse  worthie  men  were  slaine  on  either 
side ;  but  in  the  end  the  kmg  wanne  the  passage,  and  came  to 
the  mountain  of  Berwyn,  where  he  laid  in  campe  certaine 
days,  and  so  both  the  armies  stood  in  awe  of  each  other ;  for 
the  king  kept  the  open  plains,  and  was  afraid  to  be  intrapped 
in  straits  ;  but  the  Welshmen  watched  for  the  advantage  of 
the  place,  and  kept  the  king  so  strait] ie,  that  neither  foroge 
nor  victual!  might  come  to  his  camp,  neither  durst  anie  sol- 
diour  stir  abroad.    And  to  augment  their  miseries  there  fell 


such  raine,  that  the  king's  men  could  scant  stand  npoa  iWu 
feete  upon  those  slipperie  hilles.  In  the  end,  iIm  king  >raf 
compelled  to  return  home  without  his  purpose,  and  that  vitk 
great  loos  of  men  and  monition,  besides  bis  ehargea.  Thcro- 
fore  in  a  graat  cholar  h«  caused  the  pledges  eios,  whoa  l» 
had  received  long  before  that,  to  be  pot  oot ;  whieb  wprt 
Rees  and  CawdwalhoD  the  sonnes  of  Owen,  aiid  Cyowrie  and 
Meredith  thit  sonnes  of  Rees,  and  other.'* — Powux. 

During  the  military  cxpedilioa  wfaicb  King  Henry  VL  maAf 
in  our  days  agminat  Booth  Wales,  an  old  Welshman  at  Tt-n- 
cadoir,  who  had  faithftally  adhered  to  him,  being  desiri^  u> 
give  an  opinion  about  the  royal  army,  and  whether  he  thooi^ 
that  of  the  rebeU  would  make  resistance,  aiid  what  wouU  to 
the  final  event  of  this  war,  replied ; — **  This  Nation,  O  kin;, 
may  now,  as  in  former  time,  be  harassed,  and  in  t  gresl  mn*^ 
ure  weakened  and  destroyed  by  you  and  other  powerw,  snd 
it  will  often  prevail  by  its  laodabie  exertsooa ;  botiteao  never 
be  totally  subdued  through  wrath  of  man,  anless  the  wrath  of 
GU>d  shall  concur.  Nor  do  I  think,  that  any  other  naiioa 
than  this  of  Wales,  or  any  other  language  whatever,  may 
hereafter  come  to  pass,  shall  in  the  day  of  severe  examinatioo 
before  the  Supreme  Judge  answer  for  tlw  comer  eflto 
eartik." — Hoaxx's  OiraUmg. 


7%efool  that  day,  leko,  m  kii  masfua  ettve. 
Sported  btfon  King  Henrji,  —  II.  p.  399,  col.  9l 

**  Brienston  in  Dorsetshire  was  held  in  grmod  sergeaotry  hj 
a  pretty  odd  jocular  tenure ;  vis.  by  finding  a  roan  to  jeo 
before  the  king's  army  for  forty  days,  when  he  sboold  nakt 
war  in  Scotland,  (some  records  say  in  Wales,)  bareheaded  sod 
barefooted,  in  hia  shirt  and  liuen  drmwen,  boWqg  in  om 
hand  a  bow  without  a  string}  in  another  an  arrow  witbool 
feathers."— OiBsoir's  Camden. 


Tk/mgX  I  hmjew 
Tka  roboPt  w^rtk.  —  II.  p.  330,  eol.  1. 

There  is  a  good  testimony  to  Hoel's  military  talents  in  tlie 
old  history  of  Cambria,  by  Powell.  **  At  this  time  Ca<lel, 
Meredyth,  and  Rees,  the  sons  of  Gruffyth  ap  Rees,  ap  Theoikjr, 
did  load  their  powers  against  tlw castle  of  G wye;  whicii, slier 
they  saw  they  could  oot  win,  they  sent  for  Howel  the  soimeof 
Owen,  prince  of  North  Wales  to  thoit  soceonr,  wbo  for  bis 
prowesse  in  the  field,  and  bis  discretion  in  eoosnftation,  wai 
counted  the  flowre  of  chivalrie  3  whooe  preaeoee  also  vu 
thought  only  eoflScieot  to  overthrow  anie  laold." 


ikate  tha  finra/— II.  p.  330,  col.  1. 

Of  this  name,  Saxon,  which  the  Welsh  still  ose,  Uifin 
gives  an  odd  etymology.  **  Men  of  tliat  eowntree  bee  autt 
lyghter  and  stronger  on  the  see  than  other  soommere  or  tbeevN 
of  the  see,  and  pursue  theyr  enemyes  full  harde,  both  iij 
water  and  by  londe,  and  ben  called  Saxcmee,  of  Sasnm,  that 
is,  a  stone,  fur  they  bon  as  hard  as  stones,  and  oneisy  to  fait 
with."  —  Pelyeroiiyeon,  1. 96. 


Soeat  tkou  naar 
TTuut  ejfdeoo  apoetrea  bjf  (Ay  bridal  bodi — II.  p.  330,  eol.  I- 

Henry,  in  his  attempt  upon  Wales,  1165,  "did  jeatiee  oa 
the  sons  of  Rhys,  and  also  on  the  sons  and  daughters  of  other 
noblemen  that  were  his  accomplices,  very  rigorously  i  ean*iin$ 
the  eyes  of  the  young  striplings  to  be  pecked  out  of  tJicj' 
heads,  and  tlieir  noses  to  be  cut  off  or  slit ;  and  the  cam  itf 
the  young  gentlewomen  to  bo  stoflTed.  But  yol  I  Ani  ia 
other  authors  that  in  this  journey  King  Henry  did  eol  tt*»xh 
prevail  against  his  enemies,  but  rather  lost  many  of  his  nieu  <<f 
war,  both  horsemen  and  footmen  ;  for  by  his  severe  proc^cdiot 
against  them  ho  rather  made  them  more  eager  to  seek  rrvcturoi 
than  quieted  Ihem  in  any  tumult."  —  Holiksnko.  Amen; 
these  unhappy  hostages  were  some  sons  of  Owen  Gwynedh. 
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TUpttft, 

Who  ika^ti  hUfut,  —  IL  p  330,  col.  1. 

"  The  foolrbmrer  •h%)I  hold  tbe  fe«t  of  the  king  in  hb  lap 

fRND  tbe  time  when  be  reeliaet  *  at  tbe  board  till  he  goee  to 

r««t,  tmihe  ebaJI  chafe  them  with  a  towel;  and  daring  all 

ih«t  time  he  ahall  watch  that  no  hurt  happen  to  tbe  king. 

He  shall  eat  of  the  sane  di«h  from  which  the  king  takea  hii 

Bieat,  kaviog  bii  back  turned  toward  the  6re.    He  ihall  light 

the  first  candle  before  the  king  at  hii  meal."  —  Zmm  t(fH»d 
Dha\ 


Tkg^fiBtrrndaimU  the  antrtign  witt.  —  IL  p.  830,  col.  8. 

Tbe  tntx  to  command  eilence  waa  one  of  the  royal  bouie- 
hoU  'y  tot  he  performed  thit  aervice  by  hie  voice,  then  by 
•taking  with  the  rod  of  his  office  the  pillars  above  tbe  king's 
bold.  A  fine  waa  due  to  him  for  every  disturbance  in  the 
ooiut. 


71m  raiastf  cA«  oieieiit  fay.  — 11.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

Tbe  Knee  which  follow  represent  the  Bardie  system,  as 
laid  down  in  the  following  TVtfld*  ^fBmrdum, 

"  13.  There  are  three  Circles  of  Existence :  the  Circle  of 
loSnity,  where  there  is  nothing  but  God,  of  living  or  dead, 
sad  none  bat  God  eaa  traverse  it ;  tbe  Circle  of  Inchoation, 
where  all  thinge  are  by  Nature  derived  from  Death,  —  this 
Ciftis  hath  been  traversed  by  man ;  and  the  Circle  of  Hap- 
piaeis,  where  all  things  spring  At>m  Life, — this  man  shall 
Uiverse  in  Beaveo. 

**  IS.  Animated  Beings  have  three  States  of  Existence :  that 
ef  loeboatioo  in  the  Great  Deep,  or  Lowest  point  of  Ez- 
i>t«nee ;  that  of  Liberty  in  the  state  of  Humanity  ;  and  that 
ttTLove,  which  is  Happiness  in  Heaven. 

**  IL  All  animated  Beings  are  subject  to  three  Necessities  } 
befionJAg  in  the  Groat  Deep ;  Progression  in  the  Circle  of  In- 
cboeiioa ;  and  Pleoitude  in  tbe  Circle  of  Happiness.  Without 
these  things  nothiof  can  possibly  exist  but  God. 

"  15.  Three  things  are  necessary  in  the  Circle  of  Incbo- 
atMM  i  the  least  of  all  aoimationi  and  thence  Beginning ;  the 
iDai#ri«h  of  all  things,  and  thenee  Increase,  which  cannot  take 
pisee  in  any  other  state ;  the  formation  of  all  things  out  of 
tlM  deed  mess,  an<l  thence  Discriminate  Individuality. 

**  16.  Three  things  cannot  but  exist  towards  all  animated 
BaiDfi  from  tbe  nature  of  Divine  Justice :  Co-sufferance  in 
tiie  Circle  of  Inchoation,  becaose  without  that  none  could 
•ttiin  to  tbe  perfect  knowledge  of  any  thing ;  Co>parUcipation 
in  the  Divine  love  ;  and  Co-oltimity  from  the  nature  of  God's 
Power,  and  its  attributes  of  Justice  and  Mercy. 

**  17.  There  are  three  necessary  oecaiions  of  Inchoation :  to 
eolieet  the  naierlals  and  properties  of  every  nature ;  to  collect 
tiw  koewiedge  of  ^ytry  thing ;  and  to  collect  power  towards 
•uUeing  the  Adverse  and  the  Devastative,  and  for  the  di- 
vnttatiott  of  Evil.  Without  tltis  traversing  every  mode  of 
snimsiod  existence,  no  state  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing  in 
nstiire,  eao  attain  to  Plenitude." 


tt 


^^ 


Titl  nil  tkaU  b$  ktunon, 
kamwm  4t  eej<,  e$an  to  b**  —  II.  p.  330,  col.  9. 


**  By  the  knowledge  of  three  things  will  all  Evil  and  Death 
be  dluiinisbed  and  subdued:  their  nature,  their  cause,  and 
tkelr  opetatita.  This  knowledge  will  be  obtained  in  the  Cir- 
cle ef  Bappfaiees.'*—  T\iad»  tfBarSm^  TV.  35. 


Zlsoa, 
Tim  Eatargfr, — IL  p.  330,  col.  9. 

<AVttt  tli*  WeMi  word  for  Death,  aignifles  EnlargemenL 


TU  $Urwd  mmmnt  ^fttemaljo^— IL  p.  330,  col.  9. 
XifmM,  Iho  Webb  word  for  Heaven,  signifies  Benovation. 

It  the  void  le  Wottoe'e  venloa.    U  U  cvMent  that  the 
Utie  M  hb  meal,  after  the  Boibmi  fielilon,  or  (hie  pedlfer 
hlelDet. 

46 


The  three  Excellencies  of  changing  the  mode  of  Existence 
in  tbe  Circle  of  Happinees  :  Acquisition  of  Knowledge ;  bean, 
tifnl  Variety ;  and  Repose,  from  not  being  able  to  endure 
uniform  Infinity  and  nnintermpted  Eternity. 

**  Three  things  none  but  God  can  do :  endure  the  Eternities 
of  the  Cirele  of  Infinity ;  participate  of  every  state  of  Ex- 
istence withoot  changing;  and  reform  and  renovate  every 
thing  without  the  loss  of  it. 

"The  three  Plenitudes  of  Happiness:  Participation  of 
every  nature,  with  a  plenitude  of  One  predominant;  con- 
formity to  every  cast  of  genius  and  character,  possessing  su- 
perior excellence  in  One;  the  Love  of  all  Beings  and  Existences, 
but  chiefly  concentred  In  one  object,  which  is  God  :  and  in 
the  predominant  One  of  each  of  these  will  the  Plenitude  of 
Happiness  oonsut."  —  TViods  qfBtcrUm,  40, 38,  45 


....    ke  ttrudk  the  harp 
TV  Owen's  praass.  —II.  p.  330,  col.  9. 

"  I  will  extol  the  generous  Hero,  descended  from  the  nee 
of  Roderic,  the  bulwark  of  his  country,  a  Prince  eminent  for 
his  good  qualities,  the  glory  of  Britain  :  Owen,  the  brave  and 
expert  in  arms,  that  neither  hoardeth  nor  covetelh  riches. 

**  Three  fleets  arrived,  veseels  of  the  main,  three  powerful 
fleets  of  the  first  rate,  furiously  to  attack  him  on  the  sodden : 
one  from  Iwerddon,*  the  other  full  of  well-armed  Loch- 
lynians,  making  a  grand  appearance  on  the  floods,  the  third 
from  the  transmarine  Normans,  which  was  attended  with  an 
immense  though  successless  toil. 

"  The  dragons  ofMona's  sons  were  so  brave  in  action,  that 
there  was  a  great  tumult  on  their  furious  attack  ;  and  before 
the  prince  himself  there  was  vast  confusion,  havoc,  conflict, 
honorable  death,  bloody  battle,  horrible  consternation,  and 
upon  Tal  Mavra,  a  thousand  banners:  there  was  an  out- 
rageous carnage,  and  the  rage  of  spears  and  hasty  signs  of 
violent  indignation.  Blood  raised  the  tide  of  the  Menai,  and 
the  crimson  of  human  gore  stained  the  brine.  There  were 
glittering  cuirasses,  and  the  agony  of  gashing  wounds,  and 
the  mangled  warriora  prostrate  before  the  chief,  distinguished 
by  his  crimson  lance.  Loegria  was  put  into  confusion ;  the 
contest  and  conAision  was  great,  and  the  glory  of  our  Prince's 
wide-wasting  sword  shall  be  celebrated  in  an  hundred  lan- 
guages to  give  him  bis  merited  praise." — Pmegyrie  itpen 
Owen  Gvynedd,  PrmM  ^flforik  Walu^  bjf  Gwaixhmii  the  son 
q/*  JTsb'r,  m  ths  year  1157.  — Eva  if  s's  Speeimena  <tf  ffelah 
Poetry. 

JDfaMvaaer.  — III.  p.  331,  col.  1. 

Dinas  Vawr,  the  Great  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Prinees 
of  Deheubarth,  or  South  Wales.  This  also  was  erected  by 
Rhodri  Mawr. 


Hod—aeiied  the  tknme,  —  III.  p.  331,  col.  1. 

I  have  taken  some  libeilies  here  with  the  history.  Hoel 
kept  possession  of  the  throne  nearly  two  years  ;  he  then  went 
to  Ireland  to  claim  the  proiMsrty  of  his  mother  Pyvog,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  chieftain ;  in  the  mean  time  David 
seized  the  government.  Hoel  raised  all  the  force  he  conid 
to  recover  the  crown,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  was  wounded 
and  defeated.  He  returned  to  Ireland  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  which  probably  consisted  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  and  there 
died  of  his  wounds.  —  Cambrian  Biography. 


.  . .  haai  tkon  known  ike  eomaunmatoi  crime, 
Jind hoard  Cynotha^a fatal— III.  p.  33S,  col.  L 

Tbe  history  of  Cynetha  and  his  brothen  is  very  honestly 
related  in  the  Pontarehia. 

CadoMiUoma  erat  primanmajmra  Cynetha ; 
Proh  pudor !  Anne  oeuUa  patntua  privavit  Oenma 
T^eatieuKaque  aiaudj/uMdam  dam  raptat  avitam  ; 
Houd  ab  irato  auapensua  rege  JohaxnOf 
BL  LeoUnna,  eum  privarunt  lammefrairu. 

•  IrelMid. 
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Thb  cttrioof  ■Dinmary  of  Welih  hittorj  still  remainf  un- 
printed. 

Ymnirr  waUn  arc  nat  tprtad 
A  b9umdk$§  mult,  a  bomm  mvombWa.—  III.  p.  333,  eoL  9. 

Fhiitam  euique  rti  mafnkudiium  natmra  rferfmU,  dtdit  ai 
modumt  mkU  infimUmm  ut  mm  OcmiiM.  FartiUa  m  OeeoM 
jaure  terras^  ultraqiu  Oeeamun  rtent  mUa  iJCtora,  oitaw  luwd 
orb»m^  Me  lUfium  natwrwm.  rervm  iuMxrt,  ud  temper  imda  nAi 
deeiisM  vidMtur,  novam  emrgeri ;  ftuUe  Uta  fiHgwamr^  quia 
OeetmMS  nmigari  mmpetesL  —  An ir.  Bk9Bca.  Suasoria,  I. 


JU  tkgjmr  MjOmde  Ueeened  m  the  view,— TV.  p  333,  ooI.S. 

"  Two  of  the  namei  of  Britain  wero  derived  from  ita  hilla. 
CUs  Merddim,  the  bif  b  landa  in  the  lea,  and  CUu 
the  hiilj  landi  or  fields."— E.  Wiu.iaiib*i  Poiow. 


Seem,  lorn  igmg,  tkrmigk  the  kmu  rf 
What  lailora  call  cape  Fly-away. 


.—IV.  p.  333,001.3. 


Jludepeedwae  taUmg  m i^iuCy.— IV.  p.  334,  col.  1. 

When  Makea,  the  King  of  Rarotonga,  who  had  noTer  before 
been  from  hla  own  iiland,  made  a  ▼oyage  with  Btr.  Williame 
the  Miuionary,  in  a  Teiael  named  the  Meieenfer  of  Peace, 
which  Mr.  Williama  had  built,  they  were  three  daya  and 
nifhta  in  returning,  the  wind  being  unfavorable  and  very 
boisterous.  **  On  the  second  evening  the  Ring  began  to  get 
anxious  and  restless,  fearing  (says  Mr.  Williams)  that  we  had 
missed  the  island,  and  were  sailing  *  i  U  Ureta  ftmia,*  into 
wide  gaping  space."— JVtssunMry  EiOerprut*  wtkeSeuA  Sea 
JdaMde,lS3, 


Saha  Cyrie.  — IV.  p.  335,  eol.  1. 

The  saint  to  whom  aailora  addressed  themaelvea ;  the  St. 
Elmo  of  the  Webb. 

(*  It  was  usual  fi>r  all,  even  females,  who  went  from  North 
Wales  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  David»s,  to  pa«i  the  dangerous 
strands  and  sail  over  the  rough  bays  in  slight  coracles,  without 
any  one  to  guide  or  assist  them ;  so  firmly  were  they  con- 
vinced that  that  Saint  and  St.  Cyric,  the  ruler  of  the  waves, 
would  protect  them." — E.  Williams's  Poems, 


Gmnliidwv,  —  iy'  P-  335,  col.  I. 

"A  Mermaid.  The  white  foamy  waves  are  called  her 
sheep  5  the  ninth  wave  her  ram.  The  Welsh  have  two  prov- 
erbs concerning  her:  Take  the  Mermaid's  advice  and  save 
thyself;  Take  shelter  when  you  see  the  Mermaid  driving  her 
flocks  ashore."— E.  Williams. 


Ifhere  at  their  eowree  tJu  fUeda  forever  tkae^ 

Beneath  the  nearer  v^laenee  oftht  Moon^ 

Labored  m  a««s  mad  workinge.  —  IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 

«*  Everyche  flood  aryseth  more  in  Oecean  than  in  the  grote 
that  is  for  the  hole  togyder  is  myghtyer  and  stronger  than 
one  partye  by  hymself.  Or  for  the  hole  Oecoan  is  grete  and 
large,  and  receyved  more  workynge  of  the  mone  than  oiiy 
partye  by  hymselfe  that  is  smaller  and  lasse."-  Pelj/avmeem, 
Ij«  1|  c.  9. 


Here  on  tkebr  Mtmaet 


Did  the  Watere 
drda  mad.  tke  Tstd.— IV.  p.  335,  col.  1. 


««The  see  of  Oecean  beclyppelh  all  the  erthe  abowte  as  a 
garlonde,  and  by  times  cometh  and  goth,  ebbying  and  flow- 
ynge,  and  flodeth  in  sees  and  casteth  them  up,  and  wyndes 
blowen  therein."— Pelyer9itic0R,  L.  1,  c  9. 


OrtkiaEmrtA, 
Waa itiadeedaUvmg thmg,~-lV.  p. 335, eoL  I. 

•*  Ph^aid  amtmmant  mundmm  animal  esse,  eamfu  ez  vsraf 
elmnentenm  eorparibaa  eonglohatMm,  movrri  spirtta,  rtgi  rnnU , 
qus  uiraqne  difaaa  per  membra  sisniia,  cC«m«  SMtif  s^^wns 
ccsrcsoiie.  Sienl  ergo  m  eerporihu  noatria  eommania  mnt  tpi- 
ritalia,  Ua  in  prefundia  Oeaani  narea  fiuudam  mundi  tat- 
eUtutaSj  per  quae  eauaai  anhaitna^  velredmeti,  made  ^gttnt  mark 
medd  rsveeeiU."  — SoLiivus,  cap.  30. 

M.  Gregoiro  ennmerates  among  the  heresies  of  the  ISdie««- 
tury  one  which  represented  our  globe  as  an  animal ;  the  tidM 
as  oecasioNed  by  iu  respiratioa,  and  volcanie  eruptrans  ta  die 
piioxysms  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  was  liable.  —  lfi«!arv 
dta  Saeteaj  T.  1,  zvii. 

•<  I  suppose  tlie  waters,"  says  Pletro  Martire,  (*to  twditren 
about  the  globe  of  the  earth  by  the  incessant  moviof  vA 
impulsion  of  the  heavens,  and  not  to  be  swallowed  up  sod 
east  out  again  by  the  breathing  of  Demogorgon,  as  sene  htv« 
imagined,  because  they  see  the  seas,  by  ioereaae  and  dscrvssa, 
to  flow  and  reflow." — Deo,  3,  e.  6. 


Tka 


^Ua 


—IV.  p.  335,  eol  I. 


'1m*  h  wovrofiiSup  vop^opfof  Xt^vat 
Navrai(  oix  19"  hi»v  rifitit 

Scftvdv  rlpttopa  vatutv 
Oipavovt  riv    ArXa(  fx' 
Kp^raf  r*  d^Bpdotat  xiovra, 
Zaydf  /icXa9pwv  ftapa  uoireutt 

1«'  i  Bi^upof  av^ti 
Xttdta  ^otr  liiainovlaw  ^eotf. 

Euai r I DKS.    J99|pe<|ite#,  v.  741—748. 

Slat  trnmotam  nwre,  et  quaai  dffidmHa  in  ana  fma  a^ata 
pigra  meUoi  netw  ae  tarribUea  figwrm  t  magna  etiam  Oteme 
portentOt  qum  prqftatda  iata  vaatitaa  nutrH  f  eat^ua  lax  dA 
eahginet  et  iataruptna  tanOria  diea  ',  ipaam  rsre  graae  it  4tma 
mart,  et  emt  nnUa,  ant  ignotm  aidera,  —  Aw.  Sskica,  Saa- 


soria,  1. 


gmitU  aira  wkkk  trooAad, 

OraeamadUhreatMa,Jraahfragraateaframtkaahart. 

IV.  p.  335,  eol.  1. 

»« Our  first  notice  of  the  approach  of  land  was  the  <^"«™"J 
and  aromatic  smell  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  or  of 
the  islands  in  iU  vicinity,  which  we  sensibly  perceive*!  s<  s 
squall  came  from  that  quarter."  — M»Kiwi»«»*»  Ttwrtkratfi 
the  Britiah  Weat  Jndiea* 

Dogs  always  are  sensible  when  land  ia  near,  befiirs  it  caa 

be  seen. 


Law  ndt^  tf  interwoven  reads, —V.  p.  336,  eol.  1. 

«« And  for  as  much  as  I  have  made  mention  of  Uieir  hocsM, 
it  shall  not  be  greatly  from  my  purpose  to  describe  i«  ^ 
mnnner  they  are  builded :  they  aro  made  ronwl,  like  bew  «* 
round  pavilions.  Their  frame  is  raysed  of  eacesdingjup 
trees,  set  close  together,  and  fast  rampaired  in  the  V^*^'^ 
standing  aslope,  and  bending  inward,  that  the  lo«i«i  of  «l»« 
trees  joyne  together,  and  bear  one  against  another,  haflnj  *»•« 
within  the  house  certain  stfoog  and  ahofi  proppes  or  po^i 
which  susieyne  the  trees  from  falling.  They  cover  Ihem  «»t* 
the  leaves  of  date  trees  and  other  trees  strongly  coropMi  •»« 
baldened,  wherewith  they  make  them  close  from  wipd«*ni! 
weather.  At  the  short  posU  or  proppes,  within  Ihs  bourt, 
they  tie  ropes  of  the  cotton  ofgossampine  trees,  or  o«hw  ropw 
made  of  certain  long  and  rough  roots,  much  like  unio  iw 
shrabbe  called  Sp^rtam,  whereof  in  old  time  they  ojefl  w 
make  bands  for  vines,  and  gables  and  ropes  for  shippw.  ^^ 
they  lie  overthwart  the  bouse  ftom  post  to  post  j  on  W^ 
they  lay  as  It  were  certain  mattresses  made  of  the  coiwnoi 
gossampine  trees,  which  grow  plentifully  in  tbrss  l^lwrf''; 
This  cotton  the  Bpanyaids  call  Mgodam,  and  ths  m'jj"* 
BeMteriae,  and  thus  they  sleepe   in   hanging  beddss.  " 

PlBTRO  MAETimS. 
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Ifia  ye  belitve 
T\e  w«mdtri  iftMe  oetan  1  km  iu  $kouU 
Sfr^Mffrtm  the  war*,  —  V.  p.  336,  col.  1. 


I  baira  M»a»wh«r«  bmb  an  anocdolo  of  •  sailor'*  moUwri 
who  beliovod  all  tba  ■trmiifo  Um  which  h«  told  hor  for  hi* 
WDVMMMia,  iiat  B«*er  ooaM  b«  ponmaded  to  baiiove  thore 
eoold  ha  ta  axtatanco  aoch  a  thlnf  aa  a  flyiof  fish.  A  Spanish 
author,  who  wrote  bofbie  tha  vojrafa  of  Coliunhns,  daserihas 
tliaao  6ab  as  having  kaea  saaa  on  tha  coast  of  Fhndars.  **  Ha^ 
tkh  mmm  ptwmiw  fas  imrfaa  athrt  d  mgua  t  alffWMtddUuatra- 
•a/aadb  par  aariia  dt  la*  ftdenui,  •  aim  alguius  ddio§ 
^Mtfro."— >CofWiioa  da  D.  Paao  Nirro. 

A  attU  aarliar  anthor  aaatloos  such  a  sight  in  the  Straits  as 
a  iniraele.  "  Aa  tbejr  sailed  ftom  Alfaziras,  a  fish  eame  flying 
tbrongb  the  atfi  and  fell  upon  the  deokof  tha  [ofhnta's  Galley, 
with  which  they  had  some  (Vesh  food  that  day ;  and  liecause 
f ,  who  write  this  history,  have  never  heard  or  seen  of  any  like 
thtag,  I  here  reeonnt  it,  beeaose  it  appears  to  me  a  thing  mar- 
vellooa,  and  in  niy  jodgment  out  of  the  coorso  of  nature."  — 
Gotfss  Eaxnss. 

"■  At  Bafhadoes  the  negroes,  after  the  example  of  the  Cha- 
caiba,  take  the  flying  Ash  very  saeoeasfully  in  the  dark ;  they 
spfeail  thek  nets  before  a  light,  and  disturb  the  water  at  a 
small  dfiataace  \  the  fish,  rising  eagerly,  fly  towards  the  light, 
and  wo  inUreepCed  by  the  nets."— M'Kinirsir.— These 
flying  6shca,  says  the  writer  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Voyage,  are 
like  men  pfofessing  two  trades,  and  thrive  at  neither. 


Langmage  eoMMt  pahu 
tmU!—  V.  p.  336,  ool.  1. 


Atklna,  with  some  feeling,  describes  the  Dolphin  as  aghri- 
o«e-eUsr<il  fish.  A  labored  description  of  its  beauty  would  not 
hare  conveyed  so  lively  a  sense  of  admiration.  He  adds,  quite 
as  natoratly,  that  it  ti  of  dry  taste,  hot  makes  good  broth.  — 
Ksya^  tm  Oumm  te  Ms  M^tlft  Skipt  tJu  Swallow  and 


Herbert  has  given  this  ftoh  a  very  extraordinary  character, 
apon  the  anthority  of  the  anetenis. 

**  The  dolphin  is  no  bigger  than  a  salmon,  it  glitters  in  the 
eeeao  with  a  variety  of  beautMbl  colon  ;  has  few  scales ;  from 
lis  swiftflos*  and  spirit  metonymicalty  simamed  the  Prince 
aad  Arrow  of  the  sea ;  celebrated  by  many  learned  Pens  in 
sondry  Epithets ;  PkSmttkrepcit  tot  affecting  men,  and  Month- 
fomoi,  fbr  their  turtle  constancy ;  generated  they  be  of  sperme, 
aottrisht  like  men,  imbraee,  jora,  and  go  10  months  great.  H 
/meiom  vord  dmUtm  toUhrmU  kfmoomot  DdphimeSt  ohmiles  kern- 
aw  emmplnAu^  kwr*tU  i  A  careful  husband  over  his  gravid 
sMociatA,  detesting  incest,  abhorring  bigamy,  tenderly  affect- 
ing Paroaia,  whom,  when  300  year*  old,  they  feed  and  defend 
against  haafry  fishes ;  and  when  dead  (to  avoid  the  shark  and 
like  marine  tyrants)  carry  them  ashore,  and  there  (if  jfrtjtoCts, 
JEffoa,  aad  PUn^  erre  not)  inhume  and  bedew  their  Sep- 
akhres ;  they  wars  glad  of  our  company,  as  it  were  affecting 
thr  sight  and  society  of  men,  many  hundred  miles  in  an  eager 
and  anwaaried  pursuit,  IHsking  about  us ;  and  as  a  Poet 


(  DMifue  deaf  odbto,  maftofnc  aoporgiM  rorant 
Smergmotju*  itmntM^  rtdamtfUi  tmb  ^quora  mrvus, 
tmfmo  thori  ladnnt  tptdtm  laoeiwiqiu  jaetant 
Oorpom^  rt  atc^aai  patmlig  mar»  naribiu  tiffiant," 

Hkrbxkt's  TVnveb. 


IV  Sbmitm*M  ICmss.  ^  V.  p.  337,  col.  1. 

*•  TTivr*  is  In  evmy  village  of  the  Sosqoehannah  Indians  a 
vneajit  ilweTling  called  the  Stranger's  House.  When  a  trav- 
tiler  aiTi«e«  within  bearing  of  a  village,  he  stops  and  halloos, 
bv  H  is  deemed  uncivil  to  enter  abruptly.  Two  old  men  lead 
hiQ  to  the  house,  and  then  go  round  to  the  inhabitants,  telling 
^h«m  a  ttnnrer  is  arrived  fktigoad  and  hungry.  They  send 
tfi«««  alt  ihcy  can  »pare,  bring  tobacco  after  they  are  refreshed, 
and  fhfo  ask  qoaetions  whence  they  come  and  whither  they 
ge."  ^~  FaAV  su  a. 


a  rocs 

Mightier  tAan  lAsy,  aad  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Belooed  laid/avored  mort,  —■  VI.  p.  337,  col.  1. 

**  They  are  easily  persuaded  that  the  God  that  made  Eng- 
lishmen is  a  greater  God  than  theirs,  because  he  hath  so  richly 
endowed  the  English  above  themselves.  But  when  they  hear 
that  about  1600  years  ago,  England  and  the  inhabitants  there- 
of were  like  unto  themselves,  and  since  have  received  from 
God  clothes,  books,  &c.,  they  are  greatly  affected  with  a  secret 
hope  concerning  tliemselves."  —  ^  Key  into  the  Language  ef 
jimorica,  6y  Roobb  Wiluams,  1643. 


Her  kueband**  war^oU.  —  VI.  p.  337,  coL  9. 

<*Tha  war-pole  is  a  small  peeled  tree  painted  red,  the  top 
and  boughs  cut  off  short.  It  is  fixed  in  the  ground  opposite 
the  door  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  all  his  implements  of  waf- 
ers hung  on  the  short  boughs  of  it  till  they  rot." —  Aoaib. 

This  author,  who  knew  the  manners  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  well,  though  he  formed  a  most  wild  theory  to 
account  for  them,  describes  the  rites  of  mourning.  "  The 
widow,  through  the  long  term  of  her  weeds,  is  compelled  to 
rcf^in  from  all  public  company  and  diversions,  at  the  penalty 
of  an  adulteress,  and  likewise  to  go  with  flowing  hair,  without 
the  privilege  of  oil  to  anoint  it.  The  nearest  kinsmen  of  the 
deeeasi^  husband  keep  a  very  watchful  eye  over  her  conduct 
in  this  respect.  The  place  of  interment  is  also  calculated  to 
wake  the  widow's  grief,  fbr  he  is  entombed  in  the  house  under 
her  bed ;  and  if  he  was  a  war-leader,  she  is  obliged,  for  the 
first  moon,  to  sit  in  the  day-time  under  his  mourning  war-pole, 
which  is  decked  with  all  his  martial  trophies,  and  must  be 
heard  to  cry  with  bewailing  notes.  But  none  of  them  are  food 
of  that  month's  supposed  religious  duty,  it  chills,  or  sweats 
and  wastes  them  so  exceedingly,  for  they  are  allowed  no  shade 
or  shelter." 


batUemeaia'^dUU  okona 

ZJke  eiioerin  tkt  swaaftiae.  — VI.  p.  338,  col.  I. 

So  dazzllngly  white  were  the  houses  at  Zempoalla,  that  ona 
of  the  Spaniards  gallopped  back  to  Cortes  to  tell  him  the  walls 
were  of  silver.  —  BaaivAL  Diaz,  30. 

Torquemada  also  says,  **  that  the  temple  and  palace  courts 
at  Mexico  were  so  highly  polished,  that  they  actually  shone 
like  burnished  gold  or  silver  in  the  sun."  —  T.  1,  p.  SSI. 

I  have  described  Aztlan  like  the  cities  which  the  Spaniards 
found  in  New  Spain.  How  large  and  how  magnificent  they 
were  may  be  learned  from  the  True  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  by  Bernal  Diaz.  This  delightful  woik  has  been 
abridged  into  English  by  Mr.  Keating,  and  if  the  reader  has 
not  seen  it,  he  may  thank  me  fbr  recommending  it  to  his 
notice. 

Gomara's  description  of  Zempoaltan  will  show  that  cities, 
as  splendid  in  their  appearance  as  Aztlan,  did  exist  among  the 
native  Americans. 

**  They  descried  Zempoallan,  which  stoode  a  myle  distant 
from  them,  all  beset  with  fayre  Orchardes  and  Gardens,  verye 
pleasaunte  to  beholde  :  they  used  alwayes  to  water  them  with 
sluices  when  they  pleased.  There  proceeded  out  of  the 
Towne  many  persons  to  behoM  and  rereyve  so  strange  a  peo- 
ple unto  them.  They  came  with  smiling  countenance,  and 
presented  unto  them  divers  kinde  offloures  and  sundry  fruites 
which  none  of  our  menne  had  heretofore  scene.  These  people 
came  without  feare  among  the  ordinance  j  with  this  pompe, 
triumphe,  and  Joy,  they  were  received  into  the  Citie,  which 
seemed  a  beautifull  Garden :  for  the  trees  were  so  greeno  and 
high  that  scarcely  the  houses  appeared. 

"  Size  horsemen,  which  hadde  gone  before  the  army  to  dis- 
cover, returned  backe  as  Cortez  was  entering  into  the  Citie, 
saying  that  they  had  scene  a  great  house  and  court,  and  that 
the  walles  were  gsmlshed  with  silver.  Cortez  commanded 
them  to  proceed  on,  wilting  them  not  to  show  any  token  of 
wonder  of  any  thing  that  they  should  see.  All  ttie  streets* 
were  replenished  with  people,  whiche  stoode  gaping  and  won- 
dering at  the  horses  and  straungers.  And  passing  through  a 
great  market-place,  they  saw,  on  their  right  hand,  a  great 
walled  house  made  of  lyme  and  stone,  with  loupe  holes  and 
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to  wen,  whited  with  playtter  thiii  ihined  lyke  tilvery  being  to 
well  burnitbed  and  the  lanne  glieteriog  upon  it,  and  that  was 
the  thing  that  the  Spaniardi  thought  had  beene  wallea  ofailver. 
I  doe  belioTe  that  with  the  imagination  and  great  deaire  which 
they  had  of  golde  and  silTer,  all  that  ahined  they  deemed  to  be 
of  the  lame  metall."—  Cmiqiutt  nftk*  W»ut  India. 

Cortei  himself  aayi  of  Cholula,  that  he  counted  aboTe  four 
hundred  temple  towere  in  that  city ;  and  the  city  of  Iztapala- 
pa,  he  aayi,  contained  from  1S|000  to  15,000  inhabitants.— 
Gorta  da  Rdaeton,  16,  SO. 


Jt  JlMtiHg  iikc  VI.  p.  338,  eol.  1. 

Islets  of  this  kind,  with  dwelling  huts  upon  then,  were 
common  npoo  the  Lake  of  Mexico.  They  were  moved  at 
pleasure  ftom  bay  to  bay,  as  the  inhabitants  wanted  sunshine 
or  shelter.  -->  Clatiouo. 


JBse*  kM  c  kmniug  eauer  m  iUs  Amid.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  1. 

Tendilli,  says  the  old  translator  of  Gomara,  according  to 
their  usance,  did  his  rererenee  to  the  Captaine, burning  frank- 
incense, and  little  strawes  touched  in  blond  of  his  own  bodie. 
And  at  Chiauistlan,  the  Lord  toke  a  little  chafyngdishe  in 
his  bande,  and  cast  Into  it  a  eertaine  gum,  whyche  savoured 
in  sweete  smel  much  like  onto  franluncense ;  and  with  a  cen-> 
ser  he  smoked  Cortes,  with  the  eeremonye  they  use  in  tbeyr 
salutations  to  theyr  Gods  and  nobilitie.  So  also  the  TIascal- 
Ian  Embossadors  burnt  e<^ial  before  Cortes,  having  thrice 
made  obeisance,  and  they  touched  the  ground  with  their 
hands  and  kissed  the  earth. 

The  nexte  day  in  the  morning,  the  Spaniards  came  to  Cho- 
lolla,  and  there  came  out  near  ten  thousand  Indians  to  re* 
cey ve  him  with  their  Captaynes  in  good  order.  Many  of  them 
presented  unto  him  bread,  foules  and  roses ;  and  every  Cap- 
tayne  as  he  approached,  welcomed  Cortes,  and  then  stood 
aside,  that  the  rest,  in  order,  mighte  come  unto  him  i  and  when 
he  came  entering  into  the  citie,  all  the  other  eitlsens  reoey ved 
biro,  marvelling  to  see  such  men  and  horses. 

After  all  this  came  out,  all  the  religious  menne,  as  Priests 
and  Ministets  to  the  idols,  who  were  many  and  straunge  to  bo- 
hold,  and  all  were  clothed  in  white,  lyke  unto  surplices,  and 
hemmed  with  common  threede ;  some  brought  instruments 
of  rousicke  like  unto  Comettos,  others  brought  instruments 
made  of  bones  ;  others  an  instrument  like  a  ketel  covered  with 
skin ;  some  brought  chafing-dishes  of  coals,  with  perfumes ; 
others  brought  idols  covered ;  end,  finally,  they  al  came  sing- 
ing in  their  language,  which  was  a  terrible  noyse,  and  drew 
neere  Cortos  and  his  company,  sensing  them  with  sweete 
smelles  in  their  sensers.  With  this  pomp  of  solemnitie,  which 
truely  was  great,  they  brought  him  unto  the  cittie.  —  Ctm^MesC 
qftJU  Weast  India. 

Gage*s  account  of  Mexico  is  copied  verbatim  from  this  old 
trsnslation,  even,  in  some  places,  to  the  literal  error  of  using 
the  hard  e  instead  of  x,  which  the  f  with  the  cedilla  rapresents. 


7^  Chtat  TmfU.    >7Vas  a  fmgt^  aquaart  hUL  —  VI.  p.  338, 

col.  3. 

Tlie  great  Ca  of  Mexico,  for  thus  these  mounds  wera  called, 
bad  114  steps  to  the  summit ;  that  of  Tezeuco,  115;  of  Cho- 
lula, 120.  Gold  and  jewels,  and  the  different  seeds  of  the 
country,  and  human  blood,  were  thrown  in  the  foundations. 
The  Spaniards  found  great  treasures  when  they  levelled  the 
Ctt  at  Mexico,  to  make  room  for  a  church  to  Santiago.  —  Bxa- 

IfJLL  DiAX. 

The  lines  which  follow  describe  its  structure,  as  related  by 
Clavigero  and  by  the  Spanish  Conquerors.  The  Tower  of 
Babel  is  usually  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  circuitous 
ascent. 


vention  is  ascribed.  It  is  a  hollowod  pteee  of  wood,  in  thkk' 
oess  about  an  inch,  in  girth  as  moch  as  two  men  can  efamp,  is 
lengUi  about  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  This  is  soqiended  by  • 
withe  at  each  end  from  a  sort  of  gallows.  On  the  appsrsoN 
Ikoe  ara  three  apertures  like  flwee  in  a  fiddle,  end  is  ihs  bsU 
torn  of  the  instrument,  immediately  under  the  middle  of  tbe 
middle  aperture,  which  is  shaped  like  a  Inlfaioen,  a  fiat 
about  two  pounds  in  weight  is  ftsteood  with  gimu  This  ii 
said  to  be  necessary  to  the  sound.  Both  ends  ef  this  ieif 
tube  are  carefully  closed,  and  it  is  beaton  on  the  middle  sp<^ 
tore  with  a  pellet  which  is  covered  with  a  sort  of  gnn  esll«d 
Currucay.  Gomilia  positively  affirms,  aod  oo  his  own  kaovl- 
edge,  that  its  sound  may  be  heard  four  teagves  rovod.  lliii 
is  scareely  possible.  I  doobt  wbetlier  the  loudest  gong  eu 
be  heard  foor  miles,  and  it  b  not  poaeiblo  tiiat  wood  esn  bs 
made  as  sooofoas  as  metal. 


7^  Tamhow  nf  tka  God.  — VL  p.  338,  eol.  9. 

Onmilla  (c.  36)  describes  a  prodigious  dram  used  as  a  signal 
to  assemble  the  people  in  time  of  danger,  by  some  of  the 
Orinoco  tribes,  especially  by  the  Caverras,  to  whom  the  in- 


TVn  Citicr  Aear 
its  votes.  —  VI.  p.  338,  col.  %. 

"  There,  in  the  great  Ca,  they  had  an  exeeedug  l»r|i 
dram }  and  when  they  beat  it,  the  sound  was  such  and  so  dis- 
mal, that  it  was  tike  an  insUument  of  faol),  and  was  beard  ftr 
more  than  two  leagues  round.  They  said  Uiat  the  cover  of 
tliat  dram  was  made  of  the  skin  of  huge  serpents.** — Bxxsu. 

DiAI. 

After  Cortos  had  been  defeated,  he  always  heard  this  drsn 
when  they  were  offering  up  the  reeking  heerts  of  his  mta. 
The  account  in  Beroal  Diax,  of  tlteir  midnight  sacriScs,  per* 
formed  by  torch-light,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Spanish  anay,  ii 
truly  terrific. 

Four  TowtTM 
Ware  fiUd  with  Jmrnan  tkulU.  —  VI.  p.  338,  ool.  3. 

These  skull-built  temples  are  delineated  in  Pieart^i  gfsat 
work  i  I  suppose  he  copied  them  from  De  Bry.  They  ar»  do- 
scribed  by  all  the  historians  of  Mexico.  Ilumaa  hcada  hsvs 
often  heen  thus  employed.  Tavemier  and  Hanway  had  teva 
pyramids  of  them  in  Persia  erected  as  trophies.  The  Ows 
dot  Otaoa  at  Evora  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  tliese  Mexiosa 
temples  must  have  been.  It  is  built  ofskulis  and  thigb-bonrt 
in  alternate  layers,  and  two  whole  bodies,  driod  and  shrivelled, 
are  hung  up  against  the  walls,  like  armor  In  an  old  balsa's 
hall. 


Hi  Ught*  mtalmji  ewmtng  ftaxfueC  —  VI.  p.  339,  eol.  1. 

The  King  of  Chalco  having  treaelierausly  token  tod  •Isio 
two  sons  of  the  King  of  Tetxeuco,  Lad  their  bodies  driod,  sod 
pbced  as  candelabros  iu  his  palace,  to  hold  tlie  lights.— To» 
qUBMADA,  i.  151. 

This  same  king  wore  round  hie  neck  a  chain  of  hamaa  bosit* 
set  in  gold — the  hearU  of  the  bravest  men  whom  lie  had  akia, 
or  token,  and  sacrificed.  —  lb.  159. 

The  more  usual  custom  was  to  stuflTthe  akin  of  the  royal,  or 
noble  prisoner,  and  suspend  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  palaeo,  or  ibe 
house  of  the  priesL  Gomara*s  account  of  this  custom  i*  * 
dreadful  picture  of  the  most  barbarous  superstition  wUth 
ever  yet  disgraced  mankind.  "  On  tlie  last  day  of  the  tint 
month,  a  hundred  slaves  wore  sacrificed :  tliis  dooe,  iM 
plockt  ofl^  the  skinnes  of  a  eertaine  number  of  them,  the  tihitk 
skinoes  so  many  ancient  persons  put,  incontinent,  upon  ti"^' 
naked  bodies,  aU  fresh  and  bloody  as  ihny  were  fieaac  fitw  Uis 
dead  carcases.  And  being  open  in  the  haeke  parte  and  sboo^ 
den,  they  used  to  lace  them,  in  such  sort  that  they  canw  ilns 
uponn  the  bodies  of  those  that  ware  them :  and  being  to  ihit 
order  attired,  they  came  to  daonee  among  many  others,  lo 
Mexico  the  King  himself  did  put  on  one  of  these  skinnes,  bnsj 
of  a  prinoipall  captive,  and  dannoed  among  the  ether  d)s$ai*^ 
persons,  to  exhalte  and  honour  the  feast ;  and  an  infinilo  ouw* 
her  followed  him,  to  behold  his  terrible  gesture  i  alcheurh 
some  hold  opinion,  that  they  followed  him  to  contempUto  ^ 
greato  devotion.  After  the  sacrifice  ended,  the  ownor  of  t^ 
slaves  did  earry  their  bodies  home  to  their  booses,  to  nik« 
of  their  fleshe  a  solemne  feaste  to  all  tlteir  friendes,  losrtof 
their  heads  and  heartes  to  the  Priests,  as  thoii  dutie  and  ofl•>^ 
ing:  and  the  skinnes  wore  filled  with  ooUon  wod,  or  stn^^ 
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to  bs  hmif  in  the  Imaplo  and  kyng'i  palajee  for  a  memorie.** 

Afttr  Um  Iiifft  YapMf ni  had  raeeesaAilly  defended  Cozeo 
a^wnct  the  Chaaeae,  be  had  all  of  them  who  were  ilain 
•kinoed,  and  their  akin*  etafTed  and  placed  in  variou  attitudea, 
•ome  heatinf  tamboors,  othen  blowini;  flutea,  ft-c,  in  a  large 
hoildtag  whieh  he  erected  aa  a  ntonanient  fbr  thoae  who  had 
fklleo  fat  defending  the  city.  —  HanAUU,  5, 3, 19. 


JtmdprUtt  mdp^gnatrff  ^fwar.-—  VII.  p.  340,  col.  1. 

Goanara  thoa  deaeribea  the  Tlaaeallan  army ;  **  They  were 
thmaie  leltowee,  and  wel  armed,  accofding  to  their  nae, 
allhottgh  they  were  paynted  m,  that  their  Tacea  abewed  like 
diwis,  witli  great  taflea  of  Feathera  and  triamphed  gallantry. 
They  bad  abo  alingea,  atavea,  ■poaret,  ■wordea,  bowea,  and 
anowee,  ekuliea,  aplintea,  ganclettM,  all  of  wood,  gilte,  or  ebe 
coverod  with  (hathen,  or  leather ;  their  eonileta  were  made  of 
eoCion  woole,  their  targettet  and  bucklers,  gallant  and  atrong, 
OMde  of  woede  eorcred  with  Irather,  and  trimmed  with  laton 
and  fiaatheia ;  theyr  awotdea  were  atavea,  with  an  edge  of 
flhit  atone  cunningly  joyned  into  the  ataiTe,  whieh  would  cntte 
very  well,  and  make  a  lora  wounde.  Their  inatramenta  of 
warre  were  hantera'  horoea,  and  drommea,  called  attabals, 
made  like  a  caMroo,  and  coverad  with  Tellom." —  CaHqmut  ^ 
On  trmttimdia. 

lo  the  ioveotory  of  the  treaiare  which  Orijalva  brooght 
fraa  bia  espedhioo  are.  a  whole  haroeaa  of  furniture  for  an 
armed  mao,  of  gold,  thto  beaten ;  another  whole  armor  of 
wood,  with  leavea  of  gold,  garnished  with  little  black  atonea ; 
Ibor  plecea  of  armor  of  wood,  made  for  the  kneei,  and  cov- 
erad with  g<Meo  leaf.  And  among  the  preienta  designed  for 
the  king,  were  five  ta^ts  of  feathera  and  silver,  and  94  of 
fsatheia  and  gold,  set  with  pearb,  both  curious  and  gallant  to 


Tkmf  pSftdM  Aa^  ttfttdge  htfort  our  kesf. — VII.  p.  340,  col.  1. 

Wbea  the  Spaniarda  dbeovered  Campecfae,  the  Indians 
hsaped  ope  pile  of  dry  sedge,  and  ranged  themselves  in  troops. 
Tee  Pvieets  then  came  f^om  a  temple  with  censers  and  copal, 
wbevewilh  they  ineenaed  the  strangers ;  and  then  told  them 
by  signa  to  depart,  befora  that  pile,  which  they  were  about 
te  kindio,  riiooU  be  burnt  out.  The  pile  was  immediately 
hfbted ;  the  Priest  withdrew  without  another  word  or  motion, 
and  the  people  began  to  whistle  and  sound  their  shells.  The 
Ppentarvia  were  weak,  and  many  of  them  wounded,  and  they 
pradevtJj  retired  in  peace.—  BaaifAt  Diaz,  3. 

At  Cha  aaering  nf  the  Popes,  when  the  new-elected  Pope 
paaaetb  (aa  the  manner  is)  before  8t.  Gregory's  chapel,  tlie 
Master  o/  the  Ceremcmies  goeth  before  him,  bearing  two  dry 
reeds,  at  the  end  of  the  one  a  burning  wax  candle  tied,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  other  a  handftill  of  flax,  the  whieh  he  setteth 
on  ire,  eeymg,  wHh  a  lood  voice,  Pstfar  Sands,  sic  Ironjit 
.^'Camskabjus* 


Tie  Arraw  ^ftki  OMen.  —  VII.  p.  340,  col.  1. 

"Hie  TIazealtecaa  had  two  arrows,  which  they  regarded  with 
gleet  eaveienee,  and  used  to  augur  the  event  of  a  battle. 
Two  of  their  bravest  Cbieft  were  lo  shoot  them  at  the  enemy, 
aad  feoovor  them  or  die.  If  the  arrow  ati ock  and  wounded, 
il  waa  heU  an  omen  that  the  fight  would  be  prosperous ;  but 
if  they  neither  stroek,  nor  drew  blood,  the  army  retired.  — 
ThvfMMfe,  i.  34. 

Tbia  ia  mot*  paAieoIarty  noticed  by  Gomara.  "In  the 
mmnm  the  Tlaara  liana  use  their  atanderde  to  be  carried  be- 
bywdo  the  anny  |  but  when  the  bettyle  is  to  be  fought,  they 
plaoe  the  atandeide  where  all  the  IxMte  may  see  it ;  and  he 
ffcal  f  math  fwt  (neootinent  to  bye  ancient,  pnyeth  a  penaltle. 
llioif  ataaderde  balh  two  erosaebow  arrowea  aet  thereon, 
whlcfce  Ihey  «Mceme  aa  the  raltkea  of  their  ancestors.  Thys 
STindeide  two  olde  sohUera,  and  valiant  menne,  being  of  the 
ciialbet  Optaynea,  have  the  charge  to  canie ;  in  the  which 
saadeirfa,  ••  abuahm  of  aoothsaylng,  ejrther  of  losse  or  vio- 
tofy«  b  aalod.    Id  thle  order  they  shote  one  or  these  arrowes  I 


against  the  first  enemies  that  they  monte ;  and  if  with  that 
arrowe  they  do  eyther  kill  or  hnrte,  it  is  a  token  that  they 
shall  have  the  victorie ;  and  if  it  neyther  kill  nor  hurte,  then 
they  assuredly  believe  that  they  shall  loae  the  fiehi."—  Om- 
fiiesf  ^Uu  WmH  inSa, 


Tkt  hommen  qf  Dekeubartk  . 
Ovyacik**  tpeart.  —  VII.  p.  340,  col.  9. 

**  Stmt  mtem  kit  in  portthw  (jfrAuhey)  lane*  Ivngiumm  r 
stent  embm  areu  prmaUt  SadtBoUia,  tie  taneeit  prmvaUt  Fcne* 
doUay  adto  at  teevm  kit  taneea  conunut  datnM  ferrta  loriem 
triaUmra  miniMt  tuttimeaL"  —  Oikalous  Cambrbxsis 

Thus  also  Trevisa,  In  his  lame  rhymes : 

The  south  bete  Pemeeia, 

And  the  other  Venedocia 

The  first  shoteth  and  arowea  bersa, 

That  other  dealeth  all  with  spore. 

Pelyersmeoii. 


The  wkiU  dtet^Jtin  akrouA,  —  VIII.  p.  341,  col.  9. 

**  The  Indiana  use  the  same  ceremonies  to  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  aa  if  they  were  covered  with  their  former  skin,  flesh, 
and  ligaments.  It  ia  but  a  few  days  since  I  saw  some  return 
with  tl>e  bones  of  nine  of  their  people,  who  bed  been  two 
months  belbre  killed  by  the  enemy.  They  were  tied  in  white 
deer-akina  separately,  and  when  carried  by  the  door  of  one  of 
the  houses  of  their  family,  they  were  laid  down  opposite  to  it, 
till  the  female  relations  convened,  with  flowing  hair,  and  wept 
over  them  about  half  an  hour.  Then  they  carried  them  home 
to  their  friendly  magaxines  of  mortality,  wept  over  tliem 
again,  and  then  buried  them  with  the  usual  aolemnitiea.  The 
chieAaina  carried  twelve  abort  sticks  tied  together  in  the  form 
of  a  quadrangle,  so  that  each  square  consisted  of  three.  The 
sticks  were  only  peeled,  without  any  painting;  but  there 
were  awan  feathers  tied  to  each  comer.  They  called  that 
frame  the  White  Circle,  and  placed  it  over  the  door  while  the 
women  were  weeping  over  the  bones." — Aoaib. 


On  tqfUttfmr 
71«  bonet  were  laid,  —  VTII.  p.  349,  col.  1. 

When  the  body  is  in  the  grave,  they  take  care  to  cover  ft  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  earth  does  not  touch  it.  It  lies  aa  in 
a  little  cave,  lined  with  skins,  ranch  neater,  and  better  adorned, 
than  their  cabins.  —  CHAauevoix. 

Adair  was  present  at  one  of  their  funerals.  '*  They  laid 
the  corpae  in  bis  tomb  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  feet 
towards  the  east,  his  head  anointed  with  bear*s  oil,  and  bia 
face  painted  red  ;  but  not  streaked  with  black,  because  that  ia 
a  constant  emblem  of  war  and  death.  He  was  drest  in  hta 
fineat  apparel,  having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  biceory 
bow,  with  a  young  panther's  skin  foil  of  arrowa,  alongside  of 
him,  and  every  other  nsefol  thing  he  had  been  poasessed  of, 
that  when  he  rises  again  they  may  serve  him  in  that  track  of 
land  which  pleased  him  best  before  be  went  to  take  his  long 
sleep.  His  tomb  was  firm  and  clean  inside  ;  they  covered  it 
with  thick  logs  so  as  to  bear  several  tiers  of  cjrpreaa  bark,  and 
such  a  quantity  of  clay,  as  would  confine  the  putrid  smell,  and 
be  oo  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor.  They  often  sleep  over 
these  tombs ;  which,  with  the  loud  wailing  of  the  women  at 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on  benches 
close  by  the  tombs,  roust  awake  the  memory  of  their  relatione 
very  often  ;  and  if  they  were  killed  by  an  enemy,  it  helps  to 
irritate,  and  set  on  such  revengeful  tempers  to  retaliate  blood 
for  blood." 


'  7Va«  inherkiU  and  komtf  yea,  undtmemtk 

TIU  marriage  bed,  tMt  bed  tif  widawhood, 

Htr  hu^and't  graw  loat  dag.  —  VIII.  p.  349,  col.  1. 

*^The  Mosqneto  Indians,  when  they  die,  are  buried  in  their 
houses,  and  the  very  spot  they  lay  over  when  alive,  and  have 
thoir  hatchet,  harpoon  lances,  vrith  amsMav,  and  other  necea- 
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■aiiei,  barted  with  them }  but  if  the  deftioet  leavei  bttbind  him 
a  gun,  MHoe  friend  pr8fl«rTe»4b«t  from  the  earth,  that  would 
•COD  damoify  the  powder,  and  so  render  it  unMrriemkble  in  tbat 
itrange  journey.  Hit  boat,  or  dertOj  they  eut  in  piaeee,  and 
lay  over  hii  ffrave,  with  all  the  rest  of  hit  hoiwehold  good*,  if 
b«  hath  any  more.  If  the  deoeaaed  leare  behind  him  no  chil- 
dren, brotheri,  or  parent!,  the  comiint,  or  other  hit  relation*, 
eat  op,  or  deatioy  hie  plantation*,  leet  any  liring  thoold,  aa 
they  eiteem  it,  rob  the  dead."—  TlU  Ma9fmtl§  iMdum  «md  kit 
OoUe»  iUMr,  bftLW.  Liittot  and  Oiaoan'f  CUUetUm, 


Paha*.  —  Viri.  p.  Sfi,  col.  1. 

Pmpa  ia  the  word  which  Bemal  Dias  uwa  when  be  epeaka  of 
the  Mexican  prieata ;  and  in  thia  he  ia  followed  by  Purchna. 
The  appellation  in  Torquemada  ia  Qoaquil.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Bemal  Dias  did  not  mean  to  call  them  P«pe»,  and  that 
Parchaa  baa  not  mbtaken  hia  meaning.  An  eaay  alteration 
made  it  more  auitable  for  Engliah  r9ta»f  than  the  more  aooa- 
rate  word  would  have  been. 

I  perceive  by  Herrera  (3,  %  15)  that  the  word  ia  Mexican, 
and  that  the  Devil  waa  tlie  author  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Church. 


J^efacaiMJtt,  fty  wkem  im  Um.  — VTII.  p.  443,  col.  1. 

The  Mexleana  had  aorae  idea,  though  a  very  imperfect  one, 
of  a  aupreme,  abeolote,  and  independent  being.  They  repca- 
aented  him  in  no  external  form,  beeaoae  Ihey  believed  him  to 
be  inviaible  \  and  they  named  him  only  by  the  common  appel- 
lation of  God,  or  in  their  language  TeaA ;  a  word  reaambling 
atill  more  in  ita  meaning  than  ita  pronunciation,  the  Bias  of 
the  Greeka.  But  they  applied  to  him  certain  epitheta,  which 
were  highly  expreaaive  of  the  grandeur  and  power  which  tliey 
eoneeived  him  to  poaaeaa ;  J^aaaMoai,  **  He  by  whom  we 
live :  "  and  Tlofue  AUiwfM,  »  He  who  baa  all  in  himaelf." 
—  Claviobuo. 

Torquemada  ho  a  rery  ehaxacteriatic  remark  upon  theae 
appellationa: — "Although,**  aaya  he,  ** theae  blinded  men 
went  aatray  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  adored  the  Devil 
in  hu  atead,  they  did  not  err  in  the  namea  which  they  gave 
him,  thoae  being  truly  and  properly  hia  own  ;  the  Devil  uaing 
thia  cunning  with  them,  that  they  ahould  apply  to  him  theae, 
which,  by  nature  and  diTine  right,  are  God*a  ;  hia  moat  holy 
Majeaty  permitting  thia  on  account  of  the  enormity  and  ahame- 
fulneaa  of  their  depraved  cuatoma,  and  the  multitude  of  their 
iniqnitiea.'*  ^  L.  vL  e.  8. 


7V  Ortat  ^iriC,  wh»  m  douat 
And  atorwa,  in  mewntoiii  mom,  and  ky  tkefaUt 
Of  waien,  w  ika  woodland  ooUtudgj 
Doth  make  his  being  fdL  —  Vltl.  p.  449,  col.  9. 

**  About  thirty  milea  below  the  lalla  of  St.  Anthony,  ia  a 
remarkable  cave,  of  an  amazing  depth.  The  Indiana  term  it 
Wakon^ebe  j  thai  ia,  the  dwelling  of  the  Chreat  Spirit.  The 
entrance  into  it  la  about  ten  feet  wide  ;  the  arch  within  ia  near 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  about  thirty  feet  broad.  The  bottom  of 
it  conaiata  of  fine  clean  aand.  About  twenty  feet  from  the 
entrance  begina  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  ia  iranaparent,  and 
extenda  to  an  unaearchable  diatanco ;  for  the  darkneaa  of  the 
cave  preventa  all  attempta  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  1 
threw  a  amall  pebble  towarda  the  interior  parta  of  it,  with  my 
Qtmoat  atrength ;  I  eould  hear  that  it  fell  into  the  water,  and, 
notwithatanding  it  waa  of  ao  amall  a  aize,  it  eaoaed  an  aaton- 
iahing  and  horrible  noiae,  that  reverberated  through  all  thoae 
gloomy  region*.  I  found  In  thia  cave  many  Indian  hiero- 
gtyphicB,  which  appeared  very  ancient,  fi>r  time  had  nearly 
covered  them  with  moaa.  They  were  out  in  a  i nde  manner 
upon  the  inaide  of  the  walla,  which  were  compoaed  of  a  atone 
ao  extremely  aoft,  that  it  might  easily  be  penetrated  with  a 
knife  :  a  atone  every  where  to  be  found  near  the  Miaaisaippi. 
The  cave  ia  only  aeceaaible  by  ascending  a  narrow,  steep  pas* 
aagn.  that  lioa  near  the  brink  of  the  river.'* — CAavsR. 

*(The  Prince  had  no  aooner  gained  the  point  that  ovor- 
looka  thia  wonderful  caaoade  (the  falla  of  Bt.  Anthony)  than 
ho  began  with  an  audible  voice  to  addreaa  the  Great  Spirit, 


one  of  whose  plaoea  of  reaidenoe  he  auppoiad  this  to  be.  B« 
told  him  he  had  oooie  a  long  way  to  pay  his  adorttisni  is 
him,  and  now  would  make  him  the  heal  offeriaia  ia  his  poofr. 
He  aecordiogly  ficat  threw  hia  pipe  into  the  atrsam ;  ibeo  Um 
roll  that  contained  hia  tobacco ;  altar  theee,  the  bnceltii  be 
wore  on  his  arms  and  wriata ;  next,  an  oroamem  thai  eotirtkl 
bis  neck,  eompoeed  of  beads  and  wire* ;  and  at  last,  th*  ear. 
rings  from  hia  eara :  in  abort,  he  prracnted  to  hie  God  svcn 
part  of  his  dress  that  was  valuable ;  during  tJits  he  frv^oeoU) 
amote  hia  breaat  with  great  violence,  threw  his  uaw  aboei, 
and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated. 

M  All  tkb  while  he  oootanoed  hia  adoratiooa,  and  at  kagtlt 
concluded  them  with  forvent  pelitlooa  thai  the  Ofeat£<pint 
would  conalantly  aflTord  ua  hia  proteclioo  oooor  tmT«li,fnin{ 
ua  a  bright  aun,  a  blue  aky ,  and  clear,  unlroubWd  watris ;  osr 
would  he  leave  the  place  till  we  had  amoked  tofsthai  withay 
pipe  in  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit.** — Caavsa. 


Tk*  Spirit  ^  tMa  Lord 
That  daji  wu  mmoing  in  the  ktoH  of  man,  —  VIII.  p.  343,  eol.  L 

There  is  a  passage  in  Bade  which  woll  illuatralet  i^  dif- 
forent  foeltugs  whereby  borbariana  are  iadueed  to  aeeept  a  wv 
religion. 

**  Edwin  of  Northumbria  had  aummooed  his  ebteft  ai^ 
eonnaellors  to  advise  with  him  concerning  his  iateodoil  r«o- 
version.  The  first  person  wlio  delivered  his  upiumi  »ai 
Coifi,  the  Chief  Priest  of  the  IdoJa.  *•  For  this  vhick  if 
preached  to  us,'  said  he,  *  do  you,  O  King,  see  to  it,  vUi  it 
may  be.  I  will  freely  confess  to  you  what  I  have  loamt,  t^u 
the  religion  which  we  have  held  till  now  hu*  no  virtue  in  ii. 
No  one  of  your  subjects  has  devoted  himaelftothe  wenkipsf 
our  Gods  more  earoestly  than  I,  and  yet  many  there  are  ehs 
have  received  greater  bounties  and  greatfir  favora  from  ysor 
hand,  and  have  prospered  iMtter  in  all  their  nndartakinf^  -M 
deairea.  Now,  if  our  Gods  could  have  done  any  thiar.  titrv 
would  rather  have  assisted  me  than  them.'  To  Ihli  sanlMt 
of  the  nobles  added,  *  The  present  life  of  man  upoo  ruth, 
when  compared  with  the  future,  has  appeared  to  me,  0  Kiiu, 
like  as  when  you  and  your  Chieft  and  stsrvants  have  beni 
seated  at  your  supper,  in  winter  time,  the  hearth  blaua;  is 
the  centre,  and  the  vianda  smoking,  while  without  it  is  atorai, 
or  rain,  or  anow,  and  a  sparrow  fiios  through  the  hall,  eatrnnc 
at  one  door  and  paaaing  out  at  another ;  while  he  is  «itliiii> 
in  that  little  minute  he  does  not  (Vol  the  weather,  bat  sfttr 
that  instant  of  calm,  he  retuma  again  to  winter  as  ftnoi  winter 
he  came,  and  is  gone.  Such  and  so  transitory  is  tbs  fife  ttf 
man,  and  of  what  follows  it  or  what  pieeeded  it  w*  are  sMa- 
getlier  ignorant.  Wherefore,  if  thia  ne  w  doctrine  shoaM  briit^ 
any  thing  more  certain,  it  well  deavrves  to  be  foUovail**"-* 
Lib.  9,  c.  IX 

John  Wesley  haa  preaerved  a  very  ioterestltig  dialogut  i>^ 
tweeo  himself  and  the  Cfaicaaaws. 

•*  Q.  Do  yon  believe  there  ia  One  above,  who  is  over  all 
things  ?  —  PauBtoobee  answered,  We  believe  there  aiv  fiMf 
Beloved  Things  above,  the  Clouds,  the  Sun,  the  Ctoar  6^5, 
and  He  that  livea  in  the  Clear  Sky 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  there  ia  but  one  that  Kvea  ia  tks 
Clear  Sky  ? 

"  jff.  We  believe  there  are  Two  with  him  ;  three  in  alL 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  the  8uo  and  the  ether  Be- 
loved Things  i 

**Jl.  We  cannot  tell.    Who  hath  aeeo? 

**  Q.  Do  you  think  He  made  yoo .' 

*(  jf.  We  think  He  madu  all  men  at  firaU 

«<  Q.  How  did  He  make  them  at  first  ? 

"jf.  Out  of  the  ground. 

<*  Q.  Do  you  believe  He  lovoa  yo«  ? 

**  JS.  I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  aee  him. 

**  Q.  But  haa  He  not  often  aaved  font  life  ? 

"wf.  He  haa.  Many  bullets  have  gone  on  this  aide,  «b4 
many  on  that  aide,  but  he  would  never  let  thMn  bort  m*< 
And  many  bulleta  have  gone  into  theae  youag  men,  tad  7«t 
they  are  alive, 

**  Q.  Then  cannot  He  aave  you  from  your  enemies  new? 

"  J§,  Yea,  but  we  know  not  if  ha  will.  We  have  no*  » 
many  anemies  round  about  ns,  that  I  tliiflk  tf  aolhiiif  ^ 
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dvalh )  Bii4  if  I  wn  to  dM,  I  aludl  die,  and  I  will  die  like  a 
man.  BmiT  Ba  wUl  haveoM  to  live,IihaU  lire.  Tbooghl 
bad  •«•¥  M  tuny  aiMniMi,  Ha  ean  doitroj  them  alL 

"  Q.  Bow  do  jrott  kaow  that? 

**•  wff.  Fiooi  wbat  I  have  aeeo.  Whan  oar  eneaaiat  cane 
afainat  oa  hafiite,  Ihoo  the  Beloved  Glooda  caoM  for  oa  j  and 
oflea  moeh  taiii  and  aoaMlaaaee  hail  haa  come  upon  theiDi  and 
that  in  a  very  hot  doy.  And  I  law  when  many  Freneh  and 
Cbcictaws,  and  other  nationa  eaine  acainat  one  of  our  lowna, 
and  the  frouod  made  a  noiae  under  them,  and  the  Beloved 
Onea  in  the  air  behind  them,  nod  they  wete  aftaid,  aad  went 
away,  and  left  their  meal  aad  their  drink,  aad  their  goaa.  I 
tell  no  lie,  an  Iheae  aaw  it,  loo. 

**  Q.  Have  yoo  beard  faeb  ooiaea  at  other  timaa? 

**  A,  Tea,  otfWo ;  before  and  after  alnoat  every  battle. 

**  a^  What  aort  of  noiaea  were  tbey  f 

**  jf «  Like  the  noiae  of  draau ,  and  gnna,  aad  ihoiitiof  • 

"  <^  Have  yeu  heard  anyaueb  lately? 

*(  jf .   Tea }  four  dayi  aAer  our  last  battle  with  the  Freneh. 

**  Q.  Then  yon  heard  nothing  before  it  i 

**  wf.  The  night  before,  I  dreamed  I  heard  many  drama  np 
there,  aad  mnny  trumpet*  there,  and  much  atamping  of  feet 
and  ahooting.  Till  than,  I  thoa^^t  we  aboold  all  die  j  bat 
Ihea  I  thought  the  Beloved  Onei  were  come  to  help  ua.  And 
tb»>  next  day  I  beard  above  a  handred  guaa  go  off  before  the 
igbr  began,  aad  I  aaid.  When  the  Sun  ia  there,  the  Beloved 
Onee  will  help  ui,  and  we  ahall  conquer  oar  eneaiiea ;  aad  we 
didao. 

"f^J^  yon  often  think  and  talk  of  the  Beloved  Onei  ? 

**jtm  Wo  think  of  them  aiwayi,  wherever  we  are.  We 
talk  of  them  aad  to  them,  at  hooae  and  abroad,  in  peace  and 
in  wa.r,  belbce  aad  after  we  fight,  aad  iadeed  wbeaever  and 
wher*«er  we  meet  together. 

^  Q,  Where  do  you  think  your  aoula  go,  after  death  ? 

**  wf.  We  believe  the  aoula  of  red  meo  walk  np  and  down 
near  tiia  place  where  they  died,  or  where  their  bodiea  lie,  for 
we  have  often  beard  oried  and  noiaea  near  the  place  where  any 
priwoera  had  been  burnt. 

**  ^  Where  do  the  aoub  of  white  men  go  after  death  ? 

**<dr.  We  cannot  tell ;  we  have  not  leen. 

**  Q.  Our  belief  ia,  that  the  moIi  of  bad  men  only  walk  np 
and  dowa ;  bat  the  aoula  of  good  men  go  up. 

**.tf.  t  believe  to,  too }  but  I  told  you  the  talk  of  the 
aatHMi. 

**  Jlir»  Amirett*,  Tbey  aaid,  at  the  burying,  they  knew 
what  yon  waa  doing.  Too  wai  ipeaking  to  the  Beloved  Onea 
above  to  cake  ap  the  aoal  of  the  young  woman. 

"  Q^  Wa  have  a  book  that  tetla  oa  many  thinga  of  the 
Beloved  Onea  above )  would  you  be  glad  to  know  them  ? 

**  A*  Wa  have  no  time  now,  but  to  fight.  If  we  should 
ewr  bo  at  peace,  we  ahould  be  glad  to  know. 

"  Q.  Do  yoa  expect  ever  to  know  wbat  the  white  men 
» 


Tbey  told  Mr.  O.,  they  believe  the  time 
will  ootae  when  the  red  and  white  men  will  be  one. 

**  Qp  Wbat  do  the  French  teach  you  ? 

••  jff.  The  French  Black  Kinp  (the  FrieaU)  never  go  out. 
We  eeo  yoo  go  about :  we  lika  that ;  that  ii  good. 

**  Q.   How  came  your  nation  by  the  knowledge  they  have  ? 

**  jf .  At  aooa  aa  ever  the  ground  waa  sound  and  fit  to  stand 
apon,  kt  came  to  aa,  and  haa  been  with  ua  ever  aince.  But 
we  af«  yoam  osen,  our  old  men  know  more  ;  but  all  of  them 
do  not  know.  There  are  but  a  few  whom  the  Beloved  One 
chooeoe  from  a  child,  and  is  ia  them,  and  takes  care  of  them, 
awS  teaeboa  them.  They  kaow  theae  things,  and  our  old  men 
ptactiocjlhortCNO  tbey  know :  but  t  do  not  practiae,  therefore 
I  know  UlUa.'«  —  Wsauir**  Jaurma,  No.  I.  39. 


DOmfii^lm^^X,  p.  344,  ool.  8. 

*•  Dolwyddelaa  ia  rituated  in  a  rocky  valley  which  Is 
apnnkUd  with  stnnted  trees,  and  watered  by  the  Lleder. 
Tlko  bcaadariea  are  rude  and  barren  mountains,  and  among 
Qthera^thf  gnat  bending  moaataln,  Seabod,  often  conapicuoua 
fmm  moat  diataat  placea.  The  eaatle  ia  placed  on  a  high  rock, 
pf*ei|dtaa*  oa  oaa  tlda,  and  insulated :  it  eonsiata  of  two 
aipiafa  towers,  one  40  fact  by  35,  the  other,  39  by  SO ;  each 
had  CsvmarJy  three  floors.    Ilia  materlala  of  thia  fortress  are 


the  abatiery  atone  of  the  country ;  yet  well  squared,  the 
maaoniy  good,  and  the  mortaa  hard  ;  the  eaatle  yard  lay  be- 
tween tlie  lowera."  —  Pairi«Ai«T's  Sneisdoa. 

The  rudeness  and  barrenneaa  of  the  surrounding  moantaina 
I  can  well  teatify,  having  been  bewildered  and  benighted  upon 
them. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Fourth  bis  reign,  Dol- 
wyddelan  waa  inhabited  by  Howell  ap  Evan  ap  Rhys  Got  bin, 
a  base  son,  captain  of  the  country,  and  an  outlaw.  Against 
this  man,  David  ap  Jenkin  rose  aad  contended  with  him  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  being  superior  to  him  in  the 
end,  be  drew  a  draught  for  him,  and  took  him  in  his  bed  at 
Penanooen  with  his  oooculune,  performing  by  craft  wbat  be 
could  not  by  force ;  for  after  many  biekeringa  between  Howell 
and  David,  David  being  too  weak  waa  fayne  to  fly  tlie  country 
and  to  goe  to  Ireland,  where  be  waa  a  year  or  thareoboais ;  in 
the  end  he  returned,  in  a  aumroer  time,  having  faimsalf  and 
all  bia  followera  clad  in  greene ;  which,  being  come  into  tho 
country,  he  dispersed  here  and  there  among  hia  friends,  lurk- 
ing by  day  and  walking  by  night,  for  fear  of  his  adversaries ; 
and  such  of  the  country  aa  happened  to  have  a  eight  of  him 
aad  of  hia  followera,  said  tbey  were  layrtea,  and  ao  raa  away." 
—  GwvDia  HjBToav. 


JVirr  hira'd  ika  nam 
Bendt  Krtgauum,  where  kis  i^fluUfeH 
Had  trod  EditfW<tt»'»  haU,  —  X.  p.  344,  col.  8. 

At  aome  diatanca  beyond,  the  two  pools,  called  Llynion 
Cragenan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cader  Idria,  near  the  river 
Kregennan,  I  aaw  tho  remaina  of  Uys  Bradwen,  the  Court  or 
Palace  of  Edoowain,  chief  of  one  of  the  fifteen  tribea  of  North 
Wales,  either  in  the  reign  of  Gruffydd  ap  Cynao,  or  soon  after. 
The  relics  are  about  thirty  yarda  aquare :  the  entrance  about 
aeven  feet  wide,  with  a  large,  upright  stone  on  each  side,  by  way 
of  door-case  ;  the  walls,  with  la^e  stonee,  uncemented  by  any 
mortar ;  in  abort,  the  strnctnre  of  this  palace  shows  the  very 
low  state  of  architecture  in  those  timea ;  it  may  be  paralleled 
only  by  the  artleas  fabric  ol  a  cattle-house,"  —  PaRiiAHT's 
S$m9dou, 


7%$  iSrIaa.  —  X.  p.  345^  eoL  I. 

Mr.  Owen,  to  whoea  inde&tigable  iaduatry  Cymbrio  liter- 
ature ia  ao  much  indebted,  ho  finvored  me  with  a  literal  ver- 
sion of  thia  remarkable  poeai. 

When  the  dawn  uproae,  a  shout  waa  given  ; 
Foea  were  sending  a  luckless  destiny. 
Mangled  with  ruddy  wounds,  our  men,  after  heavy  toil, 
were  seen  scattered  about  the  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Maelor. 
I  chaaed  away  the  atrangera  mured  to  eootention, 
dauntless  in  the  conflict,  with  red  atained  weapona. 
Who  inaulta  the  brave,  let  him  beware  bia  preaence ! 
the  result  of  molesting  him  ia  a  source  of  aJOiction. 

Pour  out,  thou  cup-bearer,  thus  yielding  pleasure, 
the  bom  in  the  hand  of  Rhys,  in  the  ball  of  the  director  of 

bounty, 
the  hall  of  Owen,  that  baa  ever  been  maintained  on  spoil, 
the  feasting  of  a  thousand,  thou  mayest  hear }  open  are  the 

gatea. 
Cup-bearer !  I  am  aad  and  silent :  haa  he  not  left  me  ? 
Reach  thou  the  horn  for  mutual  drinking ; 
Full  of  aonow  am  I  for  the  leader  of  the  hoe  of  the  ninth 

wave  i  ♦ 
long  and  blue  ita  characteristic,  gold  its  cover : 
so  bring  it  forth  with  Bragod^  a  liquor  of  exalted  pledge, 
into  the  hand  of  the  flroward  Gwgan,  to  requite  his  deed. 
The  whelps  of  Goronwy  are  mighty  in  the  path  of  wrath, 
aptly  apringing  whelpa,  confident  their  feet, 
men  who  claim  a  reward  in  every  diflScuIty ; 
men  in  the  about  greatly  valued,  of  mighty  deliverance. 


•  The  elnth  «»«•  ta  so  e«pwloB  nosh  tmA  hf  ths  W«ith  Posts.  It 
oeenn  in  the  Holsnau  of  Mrrddin.  "  I  win  ^nofkmj  belbra  Hm  etath 
wsTe.** — Ardk.  p.  lis.  Bo  in  Uw  eaJog7  oo  Bra.  "  £««,  of  tlw  has  af 
ths  ipnyiaf  ibam  lislbie  lbs  alnlh  w»Te." — ilrcA.  p.  917. 
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The  Shepherd  of  Havorn  (Sevim)  it  elaut  the  mul  to  hear 

them 
■oundinj  the  Horni  of  mead  that  freatlj  rooae  deiire. 

Pour  out  thott  the  Horn  corered  with  a  yellow  top, 
hoDorahly  drank  with  over-frothing  mead ; 
and  if  thou  leekett  life  to  one  year's  eloaoi 
dimintih  not  ita  respect,  lioee  it  it  not  meet ; 
And  bear  to  Grufydd,  the  crimion-laneed  foe, 
wine  with  pellucid  glase  around  it ; 
tho  dragon  of  Arwatii,  safeguard  of  the  borders, 
the  dragon  of  Owen,  the  generous,  of  the  race  of  CynTyn, 
a  dragon  fi-om  his  beginning,  and  never  seared  by  a  ooolliet 
of  triorophant  slaughter,  or  afflicting  chase. 
Men  of  combat  departed  for  the  acquirement  of  fame, 
armed  sons  of  the  banquet  with  gleaming  weapons ; 
they  requited  well  their  mead,  like  Belyn's  men  of  yore ; 
&irly  did  they  toil  while  a  single  man  was  left. 

Four  out  thou  the  Horn,  for  it  is  my  purpose 
that  its  potent  sway  may  incite  a  sprightly  eonvenallon, 
in  the  right  hand  of  our  leader  of  devastation, 
gleaming  beneath  the  broad,  light  shield  ; 
in  the  hand  of  Ednyved,  the  lion  of  his  land  improaobable  ; 
all  dexterous  in  the  push  of  spears,  shivered  away  his  shield. 
The  tumult  hurries  on  the  two  fearless  of  nature ; 
they  would  break  as  a  whirlwind  over  a  fair  retreat, 
with  opposing  fronts  in  the  combat  of  battle, 
where  the  face  of  the  gold-bespangled  shield  they  would 

quickly  break. 
Thoroughly  stained,  their  shafts,  after  head-cleaving  blows. 
Thoroughly  active  in  defending  the  glory-bounded  Garthran, 
and  there  was  beard  in  Maelor  a  great  and  sadden  oatery, 
with  horrid  scream  of  men  in  agony  of  wounds, 
and  thronging  round  the  carnage  they  interwove  their  paths. 
As  it  was  in  Bangor  round  the  fire  of  spears, 
when  two  sovereigns  over  horns  made  discoid, 
when  there  was  the  banquet  of  Morao  Horvran. 

Poor  thou  out  the  Horn,  for  I  am  contemplating 
when  they  defend  both  their  mead  and  their  country. 
Belyc  the  andannted,  of  the  station  of  Gwygyr, 
look  to  it,  who  insults  him  of  eagle  heart ! 
And  Madoe*s  only  son,  the  generous  Tudyr  of  high  renown, 
and  the  claim  of  the  wolf,  a  slayer  with  gleaming  shafts. 
Two  heroic  ones,  two  lions  in  their  onset, 
two  of  cruel  eneigy,  the  two  sons  of  Tnyr; 
two,  unrestrained  in  the  day  of  battle  their  onward  course, 
of  irrasistible  progress  and  of  matchless  feat. 
The  stroke  of  the  fierce  lions  fiercely  cut  through  warriors 
of  battle-leading  forms,  red  their  ashen  thrustera 
of  violence,  bending  in  pursuit  with  ruthless  glory. 
The  shivering  of  their  two  shields  may  be  likened 
to  the  loud-voiced  wind,  over  the  green-sea  brink 
checking  the  incessant  waves ;  so  seemed  the  scene  of  Tal- 
garth. 

Four  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  seek  not  death, 
the  Horn  with  honor  in  festivals. 
The  long  blue  bugle  of  high  privilege,  with  ancient  silver 
that  covers  it,  with  opposite  lips, 
and  bear  to  Tudyr,  eagle  of  conflicts, 
a  prime  beverage  of  the  blushing  wine. 
If  there  come  not  in  of  mead  the  best  of  all 
the  liquor  from  the  bowl,  thy  bead  is  forfeit 
to  the  hand  of  Moretddig  the  encourager  of  songs ; 
may  they  become  old  in  fame  before  their  cold  depositure ! 
Brothers  blameless !  of  highly  soaring  minds, 
of  danntless  vigor  earning  your  deseru, 
warriors  who  for  me  have  achieved  services, 
not  old  with  unsightliness,  but  old  in  dexterity, 
toilers,  impellers,  leaders  that  are  wolves 
of  the  cruel  foremost  rank,  with  gory  limbs. 
Brave  captains  of  the  men  of  Mocnant,  a  Powysian  land, 
both  possess  the  prowess  of  tho  brave  ; 
the  deliverers  in  every  need,  niddy  are  their  weapons, 
securely  they  would  keep  their  bounds  from  tumalt, 
praise  is  their  meed,  they  who  are  so  blest.  — 
Cry  of  death  was  it  ?  be  the  two  to  me  then  changed ! 


Oh  my  Christ !  how  sad  am  I  from  these  wounds  I 
By  the  loss  of  Moraiddig  greatly  is  his  abecaee  feh. 

Poar  thou  ont  the  Horn,  for  tfaoy  do  not  sigh  for  as! 
the  Hlrlas,  eheeringly  in  the  hand  of  Moifaat, 
a  man  who  deaerves  the  homage  of  pecollar  praise. 
Like  poison  to  the  happy  is  the  track  of  his  apear, 
a  matter  aeeursed  is  the  abiding  his  blade, 
smooth  its  two  sidoa,  keen  ita  edges. 

Poor  oat,  tboa  Cnp*bearer,  fWm  a  silver  vessel 
the  solemn  festive  boon  with  doe  respect. 
On  the  plain  of  Great  Gwestun  I  saw  the  raw  thtobbio;. 
To  baffle  Ooraowy  wore  a  taak  for  a  bandied  men ; 
the  warriors  a  mutoal  purpose  did  aecompliah  there, 
supporters  of  the  battle,  heedlesn  of  life. 
The  exalted  chief  did  meet  the  dispersed  ones  ofsUoghtn, 
a  governor  was  slain,  bamt  was  a  fort  on  the  flood  nark  o( 

the  sea; 
a  magnanimous  prisoner  they  fetched  away, 
Mairyc  son  of  Grufydd,  the  theme  of  prophetic  song: 
Were  they  not  all  bathed  in  sweat  when  they  returaed, 
for  foil  of  sunshine  were  the  extended  bill  and  dale  ? 

Poor  tboa  oat  the  Horn  to  the  motnally  toiling  omw, 
the  whelps  of  Owen  with  oonoeeted  spears  in  nnited  Isspj 
they  woald  pour  abroad  in  a  noted  spot 
a  store  where  the  glittering  irons  go  rebounding ; 
Madoc  and  Meiler,  men  nurtured  in  depredation, 
for  iniquity  the  stemming  opponents, 
the  instructors  for  tumult  of  a  shield-hearing  host, 
and  ftoward  coodactors  of  subjects  trained  for  ceoflictt. 
It  is  heard  how  from  the  feast  of  mesbd  went  the  chief  of  Ca- 

traeth; 
npright  their  purpoae  with  keen-edged  weapons ; 
the  train  ofMynyddoc,  for  their  being  consigned  to  »lc«|i, 
obtained  their  recording,  leaders  of  a  wretched  firay ! 
None  achieved  what  my  warriors  did  in  the  hard  toil  o( 

Haelor,  — 
the  release  of  a  prisoner  belongs  to  the  harmooioes  wiksf. 

Pour  out,  thou  Cup-bearer,  sweet  mead  distilled 
of  spear-impelling  spirit  in  the  sweating  toil, 
from  bugle  horns  proudly  overlaid  with  gold 
to  requite  the  pledge  of  their  lives. 
Of  the  various  distresses  that  chieftains  endnre 
no  one  knows  but  God  and  be  who  speaks. 
A  man  who  will  not  pay,  will  not  pledge,  will  abide  oo  Uw« 
Daniel  the  auxiliary  chief,  so  fair  of  loyalty. 
Cup-bearer,  great  tho  deed  that  claims  to  be  honored, 
of  men  refmining  not  from  death  if  they  find  not  hospitality 
Cup-bearer,  a  choicest  treat  of  mead  ronat  be  served  u  to- 

gotlier, 
an  ardent  fire  bright,  a  light  of  ardently  bright  tapen. 
Cup-bearer,  thou  mightest  have  seen  a  house  of  wrtlb  is 

Lledwn  land, 
a  snllenly  subjected  prey  that  shall  be  highly  praised. 
Cup-boarar,  I  cannot  be  continoed  here :  nor  avoid  a  separs' 

tion; 
Be  It  in  Paradise  that  we  be  received ; 
with  the  Buprrroo  of  Kings  long  be  oar  abode, 
where  thera  is  to  be  seen  tho  secure  course  of  txath. 

The  passage  in  the  poem  would  have  stood  very  diflsrsollr 
had  I  seen  this  literal  version  before  it  was  printed.  I W 
written  from  the  fiiithless  paraphiasoof  Evaas.in  whickcwy 
thing  characteristic  or  heautifol  is  lost. 

Few  persotts  who  read  this  song  can  possiWy  doobt  to  se- 
tbenticity.  They  who  chose  to  consider  the  Welsh  poew*  «j 
spurious  had  never  examined  them.  Their  groondtett  tai 
impudent  incredulity,  however,  has  been  of  service  to  IHtit- 
ture,  as  it  occasioned  Mr.  Turner  to  writa  his  Vindieatioo. 
which  has  setUed  the  questioo  forawr. 


SsiaC  JlfMoesl.  — X.  p.  345,  eol.& 
"In  Pennantr-Melangla  chttich  was  the  tomb  of  81-  *<»•- 
calla,  who,  protecting  a  bare  from  the  porwit  of  BmcwtU 
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Yicytbbrof ,  Prince  of  Powii,  Im  gmv*  her  Jaod  to  (band  e 
rehf  iooe  hooM,  of  wbidi  sbe  became  lint  AbboH.  Her  hard 
bed  u  shown  to  ihe  cleft  of  a  noi^boriog  rock,  her  tomb  was 
In  »  iiule  chapel,  now  ihe  veairy»  and  ber  ima^  U  ttill  to  be 
won  in  the  churchyard,  where  U  al«o  that  of  Edward,  cideet 
•on  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  who  waa  Mt  aside  from  the  taeeenion 
oo  aceoont  of  a  broken  Doae,  and  flying  here  for  aafety,  was 
atatio  not  far  off*,  at  a  plaoe  called  BteUk  Croet  Urwtrik,  On 
bin  •bield  it  tmofibed,  Hiej^tel  JEXtMnf."— Gouoh's  (^mdn, 
Mr.  Gottgb  haa  certainly  been  niataken  concerning  one  of 
thcue  roonaiDeou,  if  not  both.  What  he  anppoied  to  be  the 
Iroafs  of  St.  Monacel  it  the  oMMumental  atooeof  aome  female 
of  diftioetion,  tiie  figure  being  recumbent,  with  the  handi 
joined,  and  the  feet  retting  upon  loae  animal.  And  the  letters 
which  he  read  for  Etward,  are  plainly  £l  Made. 


Tk»  plaetitf 


Me c  kigk  kaUtp.  ~XI.  p.  34e,  col.  1. 


The  Btirdic  meetings,  or  f7er«AUmi,  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  oa  a  conspieooos  place,  while  the  sun  was  above  the 
horiaoo  )  for  they  were  to  perform  every  thing  im  the  ejf*  qf 
hfkt,  ami  m  lh$faet  ^  IA«  #«a.  The  place  was  tet  apart  by 
forming  a  Circle  of  Stones,  with  a  hrge  stone  in  the  middle, 
breide  which  the  presiding  Bard  stood.  This  was  termed 
Qfff  CfhgnuTy  or  the  Circle  of  Federation,  and  the  middle 
stcNie  JKam  tMg-t  the  Stone  of  CovenanL 

Mr.  Owen's  very  curious  Introduction  to  his  translation  of 
Uywarc  Ben  haa  supplied  me  with  materiab  for  the  account 
of  tbe  Qgrsidtf,  introduced  In  the  poem.  That  it  might  be  as 
Mxorale  as  poasibls,  he  himself  and  Edward  Williams  the 
Bard  did  me  the  fiivor  of  examining  it.  To  their  knowledge, 
and  to  that  of  Mr.  Tomnr,  the  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
aad  to  the  liberality  and  friendlinesa  with  which  they  have 
ever  been  willing  to  assist  roe  therewith,  I  am  greatly  and 
varioosly  indebted. 

The  Bard  at  these  meetingi  wore  the  distinguuhing  dresa 
of  fai«  order — a  robe  of  sky  blue,  as  an  emblem  of  truth,  being 
uoieolored,  and  also  as  a  type,  that,  amid  the  stc-ms  of  the 
mural  wvrM,  he  must  assume  the  serenity  of  the  unclouded 
sky.  The  drees  of  the  Oeytfd,  the  third  order,  or  firrt  into 
which  the  candidate  could  be  admitted,  was  green.  The 
jfvflryddfeii,  the  Disciples,  wore  a  variegated  dress  of  blue, 
greeo,  ami  white,  the  three  Bardic  colors,  white  being  ihe 
dreet  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the  lecond  order.  The  bards 
•toed  within  the  circle,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  the 
rereaooy  opened  by  sbeathing  a  sword  and  laying  it  on  the 
of  Covenant.    The  Bardic  tmditioiis  were  then  lecited. 


AtestCr,  attcit  ikie  Acnds  mra  sidte'd  viCA 

Cfftan,  mad  im  tJUir  mati»%*a  Itmg  dedtiis, 
i  tk€jrst  figvr  vf  tkur  furUff 

Mad  falttn.  ~~  XI.  p.  346,  col.  1. 


**  By  the  principles  of  the  Order  a  Bard  was  never  to  bear 
»rm%  nor  in  any  other  manner  to  become  a  party  in  any  dis- 
pute, etihrr  political  or  rellgioos ;  nor  was  a  naked  weapon 
e*vr  to  be  heM  in  his  presence,  for  under  the  title  of  Burdd 
Keys  Fijddot,  Bard  of  the  Isle  of  Britain,  he  was  recognised 
<«•  xltB  sacred  Herald  of  Peace.  He  could  peas  tmmolestcd 
frtitn  one  eooatry  to  another,  where  hie  character  was  known ; 
KfMl  whenever  he  appeared  in  his  onicokired  robe,  attention 
WRV  ftfvo  to  him  im  all  oecasions ;  If  it  was  even  between 
ermsee  la  Ihe  be«l  of  action,  both  parties  would  instantly 
drs*ii.**^OWBii*s  Ilftfere  Hm, 

lltx  of  the  eUof  Bards  sre  enttoerated  In  the  Triads  as 
havvaf  hoiM  arma  in  violatloo  of  their  Order ;  but  in  these 
Utt^t  4m  f  the  parretsioa  had  become  more  fteqnent.  Meiler, 
Ihe  Bofd  of  Orvfydtf  ah  Cynan,  diatlngalahed  himself  In  war; 
CftiAitimy  Btfdfdd  Mtmr^  the  Great  Bard,  was  eminent  for 
bis  eelar,  end  OwmlefaaMil  boasts  in  one  of  his  poema  that  he 
hni  Jeftiided  the  Haiches  agalnatlhe  flaxouswWaBU  notoi*. 


T%0  Bm^t  mmi  *s^^r^s^f^  iiMif.~Xr.  p.  340,  col.  S. 


**  The  three  primary  requisites  of  poetical  Genius  3  an  eye 
that  can  see  Nature,  a  heart  that  can  feel  Nature,  and  a  reso- 
lution that  dares  folldw  Nature. 

"  The  three  foundations  of  Genius ;  the  gift  of  God,  man's 
exertion,  and  the  events  of  life. 

"  The  three  indtspensables  of  Genius ;  understanding,  feel> 
tng,  aitd  perseverance. 

**  The  three  things  which  constitute  a  poet ;  genius,  knowK 
edge,  and  impulse. 

**The  three  thinga  that  enrich  Genina;  contentment  of 
mind,  the  cherishing  of  good  thoughts,  and  exercising  the 
memory."— E.  WiLUAMs's  PesBU.    Owxiv's  Xiywore //m. 


OmMc  lore.  —  Xf.  p.  346,  col.  9. 

"The  Welsh  have  always  called  themselves  Cystry,  of 
which  the  strictly  literal  meaning  is  Aborigines.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Cimbri  of  the 
ancients ;  tbey  call  their  language  Cfmnug,  the  Primitive 
Tongue."  —  E.  Wiluams's  Peenu. 


IV0 
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seem  to  have  underrtond  the  poetical  character 
llaa  Webh  }  witness  their  Triads. 
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Where  are  the  eotu  qf  Chvram  7  wkere  Mf  tribef 
The  faW^ful  7  —  XI.  p.  347,  col.  1. 

"  Gavran,  the  son  of  Aeddan  Tradog  ah  Dyvnwal  Hen,  a 
chieftain  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  century.  Gavran,  Cadwallon,  and  Gwenddolau  were  the 
heads  of  the  three  faithful  tribes  of  Britain.  The  family  of 
Gavran  obtained  that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  to  dis* 
cover  some  islands,  which,  by  a  traditionary  memorial,  were 
known  by  tlie  name  of  OmerdonnoM  Llion,  or  the  green  Islands 
of  the  Ocean.  This  expedition  was  not  heard  of  afterwards, 
and  the  situation  of  those  islands  became  lost  to  tlio  Britons. 
This  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  the  twehro 
Bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoe,  were  called  the  three 
tosses  by  disappearance." —  CamAriaii  Biograpkjf. 

Of  these  Islands,  or  Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,  there  are 
some  singular  superstitious.  They  are  the  abode  of  the 
TywfCk  7^^,  or  ihe  Fair  Family,  the  seuls  of  the  virtuoas 
Druids,  who,  not  having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the 
Christian  heaven,  but  enjoy  this  heaven  of  their  own.  They, 
however,  discover  a  love  of  mischief,  neither  becoming  happy 
spirits,  nor  consistent  with  their  original  character  ;  for  they 
love  to  visit  the  earth,  and,  seizing  a  man,  inquire  whether  he 
will  travel  above  wind,  mid  wind,  or  below  wind  j  above  wind 
is  a  giddy  and  tenible  passage }  below  wind  is  through  bush 
and  brake ;  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.  But  the  spell  of  se- 
curity is,  to  catch  hold  of  ihe  grass,  for  these  beings  have  not 
power  to  destroy  a  blade  of  grass.  In  their  better  moods  they 
come  over  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  ihoir  boats.  He  who  visits 
these  blands  imagines  on  his  return  that  be  haa  been  abaent 
only  a  few  hours,  when,  in  tmthr  whole  centuries  have  passed 
away. 

If  you  take  a  turf  ftom  St.  David's  ehuich-yard,  and  stand 
upon  It  on  the  sea-shore,  you  behold  these  iilands.  A  man 
once,  who  had  thus  obtained  sight  of  them,  immediately  put  to 
sea  to  find  them  ;  but  they  disappeared,  and  his  search  was  in 
vain.  He  returned,  looked  at  them  again  from  the  enchanted 
turf,  again  set  tail,  and  failed  again.  The  third  time  he  took 
the  turf  into  his  vessel,  and  stood  upon  it  till  he  reached  tliem. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Arran  More,  the  largest  of  the  south 
isles  of  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  are  perauaded  that  in 
a  clear  day  they  can  see  ffg  Braeail,  the  Enclianted  Island, 
ftom  the  coast,  the  Paradise  of  the  Psgan  Irish."  —  CoUeetanea 
de  Rebme  Hlbermeie,  BsAUroao's  Jhu*e»t  Tapogroflm  qf 
hrdamd. 

General  Vallancey  relates  a  different  history  of  this  superati- 
tioo.  "  The  old  Irish,"  he  says,  **  say,  that  great  part  of  lre-> 
land  waa  swallowed  up  by  the  sen,  and  that  the  sunken  part 
often  rises,  and  ia  flreqoeotly  to  be  seen  on  the  horiton  from 
the  Northern  coast.  On  the  North-west  of  the  i»Iand  they  call 
this  enchanted  country  7>r  Hudt^  or  the  city  of  Hud,  believ- 
ing that  the  city  stands  there  which  once  possessed  all  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key  lies  buried  under  some 
druidieal  monument.  When  Mr.  Burton,  in  17B5,  went  in 
search  of  the  Ogham  monument,  called  Conane's  Tomb,  on 
Callan  mountain,  the  people  could  not  be  convinced  that  the 
search  was  made  after  an  inscription,  but  Insisted  that  he  was 
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■eektng  after  an  Enchanted  Key  that  lay  buried  witli  the 
Hero,  and  which,  when  foand,  would  restore  the  Enchanted 
City  to  iU  former  tplendor,  and  convert  the  moory  heif  hta  or 
Callan  mountain  into  rich  and  fmilAil  plains.  They  expect 
great  richer  whenever  thii  city  is  discovered." 

This  enchanted  country  is  called  0  Breatil,  or  0  BnuU, 
which,  occording  to  General  Vallancoy's  interpretation,  signi- 
fies the  Royal  Island.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  lost  city  of 
Arabian  Story,  visited  by  their  fabulous  prophet  Uoud,  —  the 
City  and  Paradise  of  Irem  !  He  compares  this  tradition  with 
the  remarks  of  Whitehurat  on  the  Giant's  Cauieway,  and  sus- 
pects that  it  refers  to  the  lost  Atlantis,  which  Whitehurst 
thinks  perhaps  existed  there. 

Is  that  remarkable  phenomenon,  known  in  Sicily  by  the 
name  of  Morgaine  le  Fay's  works,  ever  witnessed  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  ?  If  so,  the  superstition  is  explained  by  an  actual 
apparition.  I  had  not,  when  this  note  was  written,  seen 
Mr.  Latham's  account  of  a  similar  phenomenon  at  Hastings, 
(PhiL  Trsns.  1796,)  which  completely  establishes  what  1  had 
here  conjectured.  Mr.  Nicholson,  in  his  remarks  on  it,  says 
the  same  thing  has  been  seen  from  Broadstairs,  end  that  these 
appearances  are  much  more  frequent  and  genera]  than  baa 
usually  been  supposed. 

Jk  kuerftlalJtrk, 
Wliither  §nPd  Merlm  mih  kit  haitd  qf  BardM, 
Old  Mtrlin,  muter  qf  tk%  aiyaCie  /ers  ?  — XI.  p.  347,  ool.  1. 

The  name  of  Merlin  has  been  so  canonized  by  Arioeto  and 
our  diviner  Spenser,  that  it  would  have  been  a  heresy  in 
poetry  to  have  altered  it  to  its  genuine  orthography. 

Merddin  was  the  bard  of  Emrys  Wledig,  the  Ambroains  of 
Saxon  history,  by  whose  command  he  erected  Stonehenge, 
in  memory  of  the  Plot  of  the  Long  Knives,  when,  by  the 
treachery  of  Gwrytheym,  or  Vortigem,  and  the  Saxons,  three 
hundred  British  chiefs  were  massacred.  He  built  it  on  the 
site  of  a  former  Circle.  The  structure  itself  afibrds  proof 
that  it  cannot  have  been  raised  much  earlier,  inasmuch  as  it 
deviates  from  the  original  principle  of  Bardic  circles,  where 
no  appearance  of  art  was  to  be  admitted.  Those  of  Avebury, 
Stanton-Drew,  Keswick,  ^c.  exemplify  this.  It  is  called  by 
the  Welsh  QitmA  EimryMy  the  work  of  .\mbroeius.  Drayton's 
reproach,  therefore,  is  ill  founded. 

S&  didtkou  mightg  men  to  tnul  tku  with  CAstr  story, 

TTtou  kaat  forgot  tMeir  names,  who  roared  thee  for  tknr  giory. 

The  Welsh  traditions  say  that  Merddin  made  a  Bouse  of 
Glass,  in  which  he  went  to  sea,  accompanied  by  tlie  Nine 
Cylveirdd  Bards,  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  This  Mrasone 
&C  the  Three  disappearances  from  the  isle  of  Britain.  Merd- 
din is  also  one  of  the  Three  principal  Christian  Bards  of 
Britain;  Merddin  Wyllt  and  Taliesin  are  the  other  two. — 
Cambrian  Biograpktf. 

A  diving  House  of  Glass  is  also  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Romance  of  Alexander,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  I3th 
century,  1>y  Joan  Lorenzo  Segura  de  Astorga. 

UnoMfaaoMU  miden  lea  geidoo  rotraer, 
JWm  ysz  em  taoritOy  i  eo  grave  de  ereer} 
Si  ee  verdat  o  iu>n,  ye  nem  he  y  guo  veer, 
Pero  no  U  qtdero  en  ohide  foner. 

Dieen  que  per  eaber  qnefaeen  he  peeeadoe, 
Cemo  vioen  let  ekieoe  entre  loe  mae  granadoe, 
Fiao  emha  de  vidrio  eon  pmUoe  Men  eerradoe, 
MeUoe  en  ella  dentro  con  doe  de  one  eriadoe* 

Eetoe  fitron  eatadoe  de  todoe  loo  mmoree, 
Por  Ud  que  non  ovieeaen  dona  loa  troodorea^ 
Ca  que  el  o  que  dloa  amien  aguardadoreef 
Jfonfarien  d  ana  guiaaa  loa  wudoe  revoluirea. 


La  eutafuefecka  en  qud  Rtjf  acta, 
A  loa  WMo  peaaha^  A  lea  otroe  pUda  t 
Bien  euidabam  algunoa  qua  nunea  ende  aaldria, 
Mae  deataiado  era  qua  en 


Fk  de  bona  b^mme  la  euba  agutaadoj 
Fu  eon  bomaa  eadonaa  Hen  preaa  i  caliada, 
Fneonpriagoafireeea  d  loa  naoee  pregada, 
^ue  fonder  non  aepodieaae  i  eatodiaaae  calgada. 


Mando  que  quinze  diaa  lo  dexaaaen  kg 
Laa  nenea  eon  todeato  penaaaaen  de  teat 
Jtaaai  podrie  en  eeto  eaber  e  maaurar, 
en  eeerilo  loa  aeeretoe  del 


Jtndabat  ban  Reif  rn  an  eaea  terrada, 
Seia  grant  eoraton  tn  angoata  poaaduf 
Vein  toda  ia  mar  da  peaoadoe  poblada^ 
JiTo  ea  beatia  nel  aiaglo  qua  nonfiu  y  trobadm. 

Jfen  viate  en  el  mundo  nenguna  ereaUra 
Qjua  Men  eria  la  mar  aemejnnU  Jlgura  ,* 
TYacn  enemizadee  snCrs  ai  por  nofitrtf, 
Loafuartea  a  loa/laeoa  dai^  mala  venturom 

Eatonee  vie  d  J2sy  en  aqudlaa  andadaa 
Como  eekan  loe  unoa  a  loe  otroa  uUdaa 
JDken  qua  endefuren  preaaa  i  aoetaradae, 
Faron  deaent  aeapor  el  aieglo  uaadaa. 

Tanto  ee  aeogien  al  #Uy  loa  peeeadoe 
Como  ai  loa  oviea  el  Roff  por  auibiugadoa^ 
Fenieufaata  la  tuba  todoa  cabnicvigadoai 
TVcwtaii  todoa  antel  eoma  metes  moiadea. 

Joraba  Jitetandre  perloeu  dieatro  UadOf 
Que  nuneafura  domea  meior  aceompannado  i 
De  loa  puebloa  del  mar  tovoae  por  pagadOf 
Contaba  que  avie  grant  emperio  ganado. 

Otrafaeiana  vio  en  eeaoa  pobladorea^ 
Fie  que  loa  maiorea  eomien  d  loe  manerea, 
Loe  ehUoa  d  loa  grandee  tanienoe  por  eennoreaf 
Makraan  loa  maafuartaa  d  loa  qua  eon  menorea, 

Dii  d  Rtiff  aoberhia  ea  en  toddtoe  lugarea^ 
Forcia  ea  enna  tierra  i  dentro  eknoe  maree  t 
Laa  uvea  eaaao  miamo  non  ee  eatan  por  partOf 
Dioe  eonfunda  ted  vieio  que  tien  (antes  iugarta. 

^Htde  entrt  loe  angeloa  ijlto  muekoe  eaer, 
Jtrram6loe  Dioaper  la  tierrs,  e  diolea  graoApodery 
La  meanada  nen  puade  eu  darecke  aver 
Aaeondio  la  eabeta,  non  ooaba  parecer. 

Quien  mae  puede  maafact^  non  da  Uen,  maa  de  moZ, 
Quien  maa  d  aver  maa  fitter,  4  morre  por  ganal ; 
AVn  veeria  de  eu  grade  nanguno  eo  igual  t 
Mai  peceadOf  nenguno  no  eed  Dioe  leaL 

Laa  atee  e  laa  beatiaay  loe  ernes,  les  peeeadoe, 
Todoa  eon  entrt  ai  a  bandoe  demmadoa ; 
De  mdo  i  de  eoberbia  eon  todoe  eniregadoa, 
Loafiaeoa  da  loefuertee  andan  dat^ftadae, 


8e  eomo  aabd  Hsy  bien  todeato  eantar, 
Qvistf ess  aaaimiawto  d  dereekaa  tutgaTf 
Bien  debie  icn  poeo  eu  lengua  nfrenarf 
Qm  en  taufierae  grandiae  non  quiaieaae 


De  au  gradol  Asy  maa  opiera  eatado 
Maa  a  ana  eriatonee  fadeatea  peaado } 
Temando  la  oeaaion  que  auel  venir  pritada, 
Saearonlo  bien  ante  dd  tarmmo  paaaado. 

The  sweet  flow  of  language  and  metre  in  so  early  a  poem  is 
very  remarkable ;  but  no  modem  language  can  boaet  of  monu- 
ments so  early  and  so  valuable  as  the  Spanish.  To  attempt  to 
versify  this  passage  would  be  la1)orious  and  unprofitable.  Its 
import  is,  that  Alexander  being  desirous  to  see  bow  the  Pi«h 
lived,  and  in  what  manner  the  great  Fish  behaved  to  the  little 
ones,  ordered  a  vessel  of  glass  to  be  made,  and  ftsteoed  with 
long  chains  to  his  ships,  that  it  ml^t  not  sink  too  deepu  lie 
entered  it  with  two  chosen  servants,  leaving  orders  that  the 
ships  should  continue  their  course,  and  draw  him  op  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  days.  The  vessel  had  been  made  perfectly  water- 
tighu  He  descended,  and  found  the  fish  as  curious  to  sec  him 
as  he  had  been  to  aee  the  fish.  They  crowded  tonnd  hii 
machine,  and  trembled  before  him  as  if  ha  had  b«Mi  their  eun 


qoeror,  ao  that  be  tboa^t  he  hftd  acquired  another  empire. 
Bat  Atpzancler  pereeirod  the  Mine  vyetem  of  tyranny  in  the 
mter  ai  on  the  lund,  the  great  eat  the  little,  and  tbo  little 
•Rt  the  leii  i  upon  which  t3rrannj  be  made  tondrj  moral  ob- 
urratJoD*,  which  would  liare  come  with  more  propriety  from 
•Ay  other  peraoo  than  (rom  himaclf.  However,  he  obeerved 
tlie  vartoo*  devtcei  which  were  used  for  catcliing  fish,  and 
which,  in  cooaeqoence  of  this  diseovery,  have  been  used  in 
Ike  world  cTor  since.  Hit  people  were  afraid  some  seeident 
migbi  happen,  and  drew  him  up  long  before  the  fifteen  days 
were  expired. 

Tbe  Poet  tiimself  does  not  believe  this  story.  **  People  say 
M>,**  be  says,  **  but  it  is  not  in  writing,  and  it  is  a  thing  difli- 
euk  to  believe.  U  is  itot  my  business  to  examine  whether  it 
bt  true  or  not,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  pass  it  over  unnoticed." 
The  i«ne  story  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
one  of  the  oldeet  German  poems  j  aod  what  is  more  remarka- 
Uf ,  it  is  meotioned  by  one  of  the  old  Welsh  Bards.  —  Da- 
tiu's  CUtie  Acseardkes,  pw  196.  Jests,  and  the  fictions  of 
tomaoce  aod  sopefitition,  seem  to  have  travelled  every  where. 


FUlkumi$.^Xl.  p.  347,  coL  1. 

FItth-itnis,  the  Noble  Island,  lies  sunounded  with  tempests 
io  the  Western  Ocean.  I  fear  the  account  of  this  Paradise  is 
bet  apocryphal,  as  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Blaepherson, 
sal  hss  every  internal  mark  of  a  modem  fiction. 

In  (bnner  days  there  lived  in  Skerr  *  a  msgician  f  of  high 
nnown.  The  Mast  of  wind  waited  for  his  commands  at  the 
fttr :  he  rode  the  tempest,  and  the  troubled  wave  offered 
itwelf  as  a  pillow  for  his  repose.  His  eye  followed  the  sun 
by  day  J  his  tboogfata  travelled  (Vom  star  to  star  in  the  season 
ef  lujht ;  he  thitsted  after  things  unseen ;  he  sighed  over  the 
nanow  circle  which  surrounded  his  days ;  he  often  sat  in 
•ilenee  bea«>ath  the  sound  of  his  groves  j  and  he  blamed  the 
cir»l«M  biltowa  that  rolled  between  him  and  the  Green  Isle 
ofibrWest. 

Oae  day  as  the  Magician  of  Skerr  sat  thoughtftil  upon  a 
nek,  t  fttonn  aroae  on  the  sea :  a  cloud  under  whone  squally 
•kirts  the  Ibaroing  waters  complained,  rushed  suddenly  into 
the  bay,  and  from  its  dark  womb  at  once  issued  forth  a  boat, 
viib  its  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung  around  with  a 
bonlred  moving  oar*.  But  it  was  destitute  of  mariners,  itself 
Meoung  to  lire  and  move.  An  unusual  terror  seized  the  aged 
BMficiaa ;  be  heard  a  voice,  though  he  saw  no  human  form. 
'*  Ante !  behold  the  boat  of  the  heroe« !  arise,  and  see  the 
Ctf«n  Ule  of  those  who  have  passed  away !  '* 

He  (eh  a  stiange  force  on  his  limbs  j  he  saw  no  person  ;  but 
be  maved  to  the  boat ;  immediately  the  wind  changed  ;  in  the 
^'•um  of  the  cloud  he  sailed  away.  Seven  days  gleamed 
f  (tntly  Mnad  him,  seven  nights  added  tlicir  gloom  to  his  dark- 
vm :  his  eafi  were  stunned  with  shrill  voices ;  the  dull  mur- 
nmn  of  winds  passed  him  on  either  side ;  he  slept  not,  but  his 
'*<•  were  not  heavy ;  he  ate  not,  bat  he  was  not  hungry :  on 
^  eighth  day  the  waves  swelled  into  mountains ;  the  boat 
vis  rocked  violently  from  side  to  side ;  the  darkness  thiek- 
MMd  troood  hjm,  when  a  thousand  voices  at  once  cried  aloud, 
1^»  l«lc  !  the  lele  *.  The  billows  opened  wide  before  him ; 
tbe  eahn  lind  of  the  departed  rushed  in  li^t  on  his  eyes. 

h  was  not  a  light  that  dassled,  but  a  pure,  distinguishing, 
•sd  pfaictd  light,  which  called  forth  every  object  to  view  in 
(k»ir  sioet  perfect  form.  The  isle  spread  large  before  him, 
bk4  a  plMsing  dream  of  the  soul,  where  distance  fades  not  on 
<hs  sij^  where  nearoeas  fiitigoes  not  the  eye.  It  had  ita 
<*iit}y-eloping  hille  of  green,  nor  did  they  wholly  want  their 
•  kvjds ;  but  the  eloods  were  bright  aod  transparent,  and  each 
ttnotted  to  its  boeom  the  source  of  a  stream,— a  beauteous 
<tr«am,  which,  wandering  down  the  steep,  was  like  the  faint 
arte*  ef  the  balf-40iiched  harp  to  the  distant  car.  The  valleys 
^*n  upen  and  A«e  to  the  oeeao  ;  trees  loaded  with  leaves, 
"bieh  loareely  waved  to  the  light  breeie,  were  scattered  on 
UiK  iieen  declivitlee  snd  rising  ground :  the  rude  winds  walked 
s«  on  the  mountoio ;  no  storm  took  Its  course  through  the 
•kr.  All  was  oaJm  and  bright ;  the  pure  sun  of  Autumn 
■bsoe  (nm  his  bloe  sky  on  the  fields ;  he  hastened  not  to  the 
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west  for  repose,  nor  was  he  seen  to  rise  from  the  East :  he 
aita  in  hb  mid-day  height,  and  looks  obliquely  on  the  Noble 
lale. 

In  each  valley  is  its  slow-moving  stream  ;  the  pure  waters 
swell  over  the  bank,  yet  abetuin  from  the  fields  ;  the  ahowcrs 
disturb  them  not,  nor  are  they  lessened  by  the  hcut  of  the 
sun.  On  the  riaing  hill  are  the  halls  of  the  dopnrtcd  —  the 
high-roofed  dwelling  of  the  heroes  of  old. 

The  departed,  according  to  the  Tale,  retained,  in  the  midat 
of  their  happiness,  a  warm  afTection  for  their  country  and 
living  friends.  They  sometimes  visjted  the  first ;  and  by  the 
latter,  as  the  Bard  expresses  it,  they  were  tranaientfy  aeon  in 
the  hour  of  peril,  and  capccially  on  the  near  approach  of  deatli ; 
it  was  then  that  at  midnight  the  death  devoted,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Tale,  weie  suddenly  awakened  by  a  strange 
knocking  at  their  gates ;  it  was  then  that  they  heard  the  indis- 
tinct voice  of  their  departed  friends  calling  them  away  to  the 
Noble  lale ;  *'  a  sudden  joy  rushed  in  upon  their  minds,  and 
that  pleasing  melancholy  which  looks  forward  to  happiness  in 
a  distant  land.  —  MAcraKason's  htrodnetion  to  the  History  af 
Oreat  Britain, 

**  The  softer  sex,  among  the  Celt*,"  he  adds,  "  passed  with 
their  friends  to  the  fortunate  isles ;  their  beauty  increased  witli 
the  change,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Bard,  they  were 
ruddy  lights  in  the  Island  of  Joy.'* 


4»d  an  tmtraid  Ugkt 
Pervadet  the  green  trunriueent  elemerU,  —  X  T.  p.  347,  col.  1. 

I  have  supplied  Merlin  with  light  when  he  arrived  at  his 
world  of  Merroankind,  but  not  for  his  submarine  voyage  ;  lot 
Paracelsus  do  this. 

^  Urim  and  Thuromim  were  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  and  it 
was  this  which  gave  light  in  the  Ark. 

"  For  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  a  clear  light  in  the 
Ark,  wliich  some  take  for  a  window.  But  since  the  Text 
saith.  Day  and  night  »haU  no  more  cease ;  it  seems  it  did  then 
erase^  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  exterior  light. 

"  The  Rabbis  aay,  that  the  Hebrew  word  Zohar,  which  the 
Chahlees  translate  Neiier,  is  only  to  bo  found  in  this  place. 
Other  Hebrew  doctors  believe  it  to  have  been  a  precious 
stone  hong  up  in  th«  Ark,  which  gave  light  to  all  living 
creatures  therein.  This  the  greatest  carbuncle  could  not  do, 
nor  any  precious  stone  which  is  only  natural.  But  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit,  fixed  in  a  transparent  body,  shines  like  the  sun 
in  glory,  aod  this  was  the  light  which  God  commanded  Noah 
to  make."  —  PAajicsLsos'  ^rt'si  and  ThMmmUm, 


Rky»  ak  Or^ydd  ah  JUys.  —  XII.  p.  347,  col.  9. 

Was  one  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  most  liberal,  and  moat  cele- 
brated of  the  princes  of  South  Wales  He  is  thus  praised  in 
the  Peotarchia :  — 

Qhm  ipuat  keroew  caHamo  deoeribere  (mitem, 
Quantiu  nt  ipeefuUf  modo  dtiha*  Hectaris  instar. 
Fords  m  hostites  modo  turmeu  instar  jSchUUs. 
Ulttu  avos  patrUefere  stxaginta  per  aases, 
Quotfasas  actes,  quot  eastra  rtcepta^  qaot  «r&«s, 
Spes  patrisBf  eelmnun  paeis,  lux  urbis  et  orbis, 
Oantis  ikefres,  deems  armoram^fitlmenqas  dueUiy 
Que  nequs  pau  prior,  nequefortior  aUer  tn  amis. 

In  Heame's  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,  are  these  fu- 
neral verses  upon  Lord  Rhjrs,  as  preserved  by  Camden :  — 

Jfebile  Ombrensis  eeeidit  diaiema  deeoris^ 

Hoe  est  Bkesus  obiUf  Cambria  tela  grmit. 
Snbtrakitnr,  sed  non  aientiir,  quia  semper  kabetur 

Ipsius  egregium  nomen  in  orbs  aotmin. 
Sie  tegitur,  sed  detegitur,  quiafama  perernds 

JVen  sinit  iUajfrcm  voce  latere  dwxm. 
Exeessit  probUate  modam,  sensu  probitatemj 

Eloquio  ssastMi,  moribus  doquium, 

Rhys  ap  Gryflith,  say  the  Chronicles,  was  no  less  remark- 
able in  courage,  than  in  the  stature  aod  lineaments  of  his  body, 
wherein  he  exceeded  moet  men.  — JtoyafTVi^ss. 
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B«aver§.  —  XIL  p.  348,  coL  I. 

When  Giraldui  CambreMis  wrote,  that  ii,  at  the  time 
whereof  the  poem  treati,  the  ool/  Beaveri  remainiag  in 
Wale*  or  England  were  in  the  Towy.  Inter  wnversoa  Camr 
briaf  teu  ttiam  Loegrim  JLuvios,  »ohu  kUs  ( Toot)  aulores  kabet. 

The  Beaver  ia  mentioned  alio  in  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dlia,  and 
one  of  thoae  dark,  deep  reatlng-plaeei  or  pita  of  the  river  Coo- 
waj,  which  the  Spaniards  e&ll  the  riiawet  dd  rte,  ia  called 
Uie  Beavera'  pool. 


7^  Ortai  PaUe»t  Ukt  a 

b  t^$,—Xll.  p.  348,  ool.  9. 

Dma$  Ftatr^  the  Great  Palace.  It  waa  regarded  m  u 
uylnm. 

Ooagm  nf  Powys4aiid. — XII.  p.  349,  ool.  1. 

Properly  Gwgaa ;  hot  I  have  adapted  the  orthography  to  an 
Engliah  eye.  Thii  very  characteriatio  atory  ia  to  be  found,  aa 
narrated  ia  the  poem,  in  Mr.  TotIw'b  eurioQa  work  upon  the 
Boyal  Tribes  of  WalM.  Gwgaa'a  demand  waa  for  five  poooda, 
inatead  often  m&rka ;  this  is  the  only  liberty  I  have  taken  with 
the  foet,  exoept  that  of  fitting  it  to  the  boaineaa  of  the  poem, 
by  the  laat  part  of  Rhya'a  reply.  The  ill  humor  in  which  the 
Lord  of  Dinvawr  confesses  the  messenger  bed  surprised  him, 
is  mentioned  more  blantly  by  the  historian.  "  Gwgan  found 
him  in  a  flirioiis  temper,  beating  hia  servants  and  hanging  his 
dogs."  I  have  not  lost  the  character  of  the  anecdote,  by  re- 
lating the  cause  of  his  anger,  instead  of  the  effects. 


TTu  haiff  who*t  rtddess  teooss 
JUtU  s*er  the  plmn  ^  Owdod. — XIII.  p.  349,  col.  9. 

A  large  tract  of  fonny  country,  called  Cantrev  y  Gwaelod, 
the  Lowland  Canton,  was,  about  the  year  500,  inundated  by 
the  aea ;  for  Seithenyn,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  let  the  sea 
through  the  dams  which  secured  it.  Be  is  therefore  distin- 
guished, with  Geraint  and  Gwrtheym,  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Three  arrant  Drunkards.  This  district,  which  forms  the 
present  Cardigan  Bay,  contained  sixteen  principal  towns  of  the 
Cymry,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  who  survived  the  inunda- 
tion, fled  into  the  moontainoua  parts  of  Meirion  and  Arvon, 
which  were  till  then  nearly  uncultivated.  Owyddno  Garan- 
hir,  one  of  the  petty  Princes,  whose  territories  were  thus  de- 
stroyed, was  a  poet.  There  were  lately  (and  I  believe,  says 
£dmnod  Williams,  are  still)  to  be  seen  in  the  sands  of  this 
bay  large  stones  with  inscriptions  on  them,  the  characters 
Roman,  but  the  language  unknown.  E.  WiU4AMa*s  Poems.  — 
Cambrian  Biegn^kif, 

The  two  other  arrant  Drunkards  were  both  Princes ;  the 
one  set  fire  to  the  standing  com  in  his  country,  and  so  oc- 
casioned a  fiunine  ;  Gwrtheym,  the  other,  is  the  Vortigern  of 
Saxon  history,  thus  distinguished  for  ceding  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
in  his  drunkenness,  as  the  price  of  Rowena.  This  worthless 
King  is  also  recorded  as  one  of  the  Three  disgraceful  men  of 
the  Island,  and  one  of  the  Three  treacherous  conspirators, 
whose  families  were  forever  divested  of  privilege — Gaai- 
iritm  Biogrepk^. 

Bartbsy.—XIII.  p.  349,  col.  9. 

**  This  little  island,"  says  Giraldus,  <*  is  inhabited  by  cer- 
tain monka  of  exceeding  piety,  whom  they  call  Culdees,  (Cor 
lAee  vd  CeUdeoe,)  This  wonderful  property  it  hath,  either 
from  the  aalubrity  of  ita  air,  which  it  partakes  with  the  shores 
of  Ireland,  or  imther  from  some  miracle  by  reason  of  the  merits 
of  Uie  Saints,  that  diseases  are  rarely  known  there,  and  seldom 
or  never  does  any  one  die  till  woro  out  by  old  age.  Infinite 
numbers  of  Saiota  are  buried  there.' 


nearly  ovaL  These  boats  are  ribbed  with  light  hthi,  er  fpU 
twi^,  in  the  manner  of  basket-work,  and  are  coveied  viib  « 
raw  hide  er  strong  eanvasa,  pttcJied  In  such  a  noAe  bi  to 
prevent  their  leaking  i  a  seat  erossee  just  abovs  tb«  eentr*, 
towards  the  broader  oad|  they  seldom  wsigh  aiors  tlnfl 
between  90  and  30  pounds.  The  men  paddle  tbsm  vith  om 
band  while  tliey  fish  with  the  other,  and  when  their  work  ia 
eompleted,  they  throw  the  eoraeles  over  their  ■booUeri,  tai 
without  difllealty  letum  with  them  home. 

**  Biding  through  Aboifwilly  we  saw  seveial  of  them  pbe. 
nomena  resting  with  their  bottoms  upwards  against  tha  besRi, 
and  reaembUttg  the  shells  of  so  maiiy  eaoneoos  tnrtlM ;  and 
indeed  a  traveller,  at  the  first  view  of  a  eoraele  on  the  vhosl- 
ders  of  a  fisherman,  might  fancy  he  saw  a  tortoise  eralkin^sQ 
his  binder  lags."  —  WuroUAM. 

Andrew  Marrell,  in  his  poem  ealled  **  Appieton  BoaMf" 
describes  the  eoraele  as  then  used  in  Yorkahire  :— 

And  now  the  aalmon-flabefa  moist 
Their  leathern  boata  begin  to  hoist  i 
And,  like  Antipodes  in  shoes, 
Have  shod  their  heads  in  their  eanoei. 

How  Tortoise-like,  hot  not  so  slow, 
Thestf  rational  amphibii  go ! 
Let*a  in  $  for  the  dark  hemisphere 
Does  now  like  one  of  them  appear. 

The  Saxon  pirates  ventured  to  sea  b  vessels  of  bsskft-iroik 
covered  with  skins  t  they  were  used  ako  by  the  sMtsfltfiptO' 
iards ;  perhaps  the  eoraele  succeeded  the  caooe,  inplyiaKSMtc 
skill  thsn  is  necessary  to  scoop  out  a  tr«e,  or  hellew  it  with 
fire,  and  less  than  is  required  to  bnild  a  boat.  The  hoaMitf 
bark,  which  the  aavagee  of  Canada  use,  areeqaaUy  ingu^n^ 
and  poaaess  the  same  advantagea. 


OaAuteek, 
Like  a  broad  akUid^  the  eenuU  woe  kmng,  —XIII.  p.  aW,  col.  B. 

"  The  eoraelee  are  generally  five  feet  and  a  half  long  and 
finir  broad,  their  bottom  is  a  little  rounded,  and  their  shape 


Prhtee  HoePe  ktf  ef  Icmie.— XIY.  p.  399,  eol.9. 

Eight  poems  by  Prince  Hoel  are  preetrved :  they  are  kitt 
given  in  Mr.  Owen's  translation. 

]. 

My  choice  is  a  lady,  elegant,  slender,  and  foir,  whose  Isngtb- 
enod  white  form  is  seen  tlirough  the  thin  blue  veil ;  vd  nf 
choicest  faculty  is  to  muse  on  superior  female  exoelkDee) 
when  she  with  diffidence  utters  the  becoming  sentiment;  ssd 
my  choicest  participation  is  to  beeome  united  with  the  wo^ 
and  to  share  mutual  confidence  as  to  thoughts  and  fbrtnne.  I 
choose,  the  briglit  hue  of  the  spreading  wave,  thoo  who  «it  tk 
most  discreet  in  thy  country,  with  thy  pare  Welik  apevf^lit 
chosen  by  me  art  thou;  what  am  I  with  thee?  hewidoM 
thou  refrain  from  speaking  ?  ah  !  thy  silence  even  •  fair  I  I 
have  chosen  a  maid,  so  that  with  me  there  sboeld  be  aolw*' 
itation  ;  it  is  right  to  choose  the  choioeet  foir  eoe^  cb<»««} 
fkir  maid ! 

9. 

I  love  the  white  glittering  walls  on  tbe  aide  of  tb«  hnfi^t 
clothed  in  fVcsh  verdancy,  where  baskfnlnees  loves  te  ol»«ft« 
the  modest  sea-mow's  course  }  it  would  be  mydoli;;ht,  Dioe:^ 
I  have  met  with  no  great  ratom  of  love  in  -ny  muehdw^R^ 
vuit  on  the  sleek  white  steed,  to  heboid  my  ehrter  of  fiipTsnt 
smile  ;  to  talk  of  love  aioee  It  lias  oome  to  my  lol ;  to  rttutN 
my  ease  of  mind,  and  to  renew  her  rtight<ii  trath  irith  li^ 
nymph  as  fair  as  the  hue  of  the  ehore-beating  wave. 

From  her  country,  who  is  bright  as  tbe  eoMlydriA«^  o*^ 
upon  the  lofty  hill,  a  oensare  has  eoroa  to  m%  that  I  ihoeM  U 
BO  treated  with  disdain  in  the  Hall  of  Qgyrvan. 

PlayfVtl,  fiom  her  promise  waa  new-bom  •xpectatioe;— 
she  is  gone  with  my  soul  away :  I  am  made  wretched !  —  Af» 
I  not  beeome  for  love  like  Gtrwy  Hrr  to  the  h\»  eoe  of  wbaa 
I  am  debarred  in  the  Ball  of  Ogyrvant 

3. 

I  love  the  eaatle  tX  prood  worknanship  in  tha  CyvrH 
where  my  own  assuming  form  is  wont  to  hitrvde :  the  hi^ 
of  renown,  In  AiIl  battle,  seek  admitlanoa  theM,  and  b;  K 
speaks  the  mad  resounding  wave. 

It  is  tbe  ohosen  plaea  of  a  loalnaty  orvfAewlU  quatitie^ 
and  ftirj  gloriona  her  riaing  ftom  tha  ««ifft  ef  tha  tenM.1, 
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ud  tb»  CiUr  ooa  •hines  upon  the  now  progreMive  year,  in  Um 
wUil  of  ArroQ,  in  tho  Saowtionian  hill*. 

Th*  trat  dooa  not  attnct ;  the  gloMj  silk  is  not  iooked  on 
bf  her  Z  knre,  with  paning  tandemen :  if  her  eonqueateoald 
be  nrrought  by  Ilia  muie'c  aid,  ere  the  night  that  cornea,  I 
thould  next  to  her  be  found. 

4. 

T  have  hameaaod  thee  to-dty,  my  steed  of  ahininf  gray ;  I 
trtil  ttftveree  on  thee  the  Ciir  region  of  Cynlai ;  and  I  will 
hold  a  htrd  diapulo  before  death  i  hall  ent  me  offia  obstructing 
lieem  and  thus  ohetroeting  health ;  and  on  me  it  has  been  a 
sijHi,  no  longer  being  the  honored  youth,  the  complexion  b 
like  Che  pale  blue  waves, 

OppreMed  with  longing  is  my  memory  in  society ;  regret 
for  her  by  whom  I  am  hated  ;  whilst  I  confer  on  tlie  maid  the 
honored  eulogjr }  she,  to  prosper  pain,  deigns  not  to  return 
the  eonsolatton  of  the  slightest  grace. 

Broken  is  my  heart !  my  portion  is  regret,  caused  by  the 
tana  of  •  slender  lady,  with  a  girdle  of  ruddy  gold;  my 
treatment  is  not  deserved,  she  is  not  this  day  where  my  ap- 
poiaied  pkc0  waa  fixed.  Son  of  the  God  of  Heaven !  if  be- 
fore a  promise  of  fitfbearaaee  she  goes  away,  woe  to  me  that 
1  am  oot  slain 


When  the  ravens  rejoice,  when  blood  is  hastening,  when 
the  gore  nns  bubbling,  when  the  war  doth  rage,  when  the 
boosee  redden  In  Ruslan,  when  the  red  ball  is  burning,  when 
wv  glow  with  wrath ;  the  ruddy  flame  it  biases  up  to  heaven } 
onr  abod«  affords  no  shelter }  %nd  plainly  is  the  bright  con- 
flegralMB  acen  from  the  white  walls  upon  the  shore  of  Menai 

Thoy  poriahod  on  the  third  day  of  May,  three  hundred  ships 
af  a  fleet  roving  the  ocean  ;  and  ten  hundred  times  the  number 
the  sword  would  pot  to  flight,  leaving  not  a  single  beard  on 
MoniU. 

Five  •Tcning  tides  were  celebrated  when  France  was  saved, 
when  bailiarian  ehleft  were  made  to  fly,  when  there  was 
prvesvre  rouod  the  steel-clai!  bodies  j  should  a  weapon  yet  be 
braadiAod  round  the  heard,  a  public  triumph  would  my 
wrath  proenrv,  scouring  the  bounds  of  Loegyr,  and  on  her 
hahilatioa  hading  ruin }  there  should  be  the  hand  of  the 
hMMmin^  host  upon  the  erose,  the  keen  edge  slaughtering,  the 
blade  rveklqg  with  blood,  the  blood  hue  over  the  abject  throng, 
a  blood  veil  Mdxng  Its  place  of  falling,  and  a  plain  of  blood, 
and  a  «k«ck  aidTttaed  with  gore. 

7. 

I  lovf  ch»  time  of  summer;  then  the  g^ly-exnltiog  steed 
of  the  wmrrier  pranees  before  a  gallant  chief;  the  wave  is 
with  foam;  the  limb  of  the  active  more  quickly 
;  the  apple-tree  has  arrayed  itself  in  another  livery ; 
Widersid  with  whha  is  my  shield  on  my  shoulder,  prepared 
for  violfca.  i  have  lovedt  with  ardency  of  desire,  the  object 
which  f  have  not  obtained. 

Cef«dw»a«  fair  and  tall,  of  slowly  languid  gut,  her  com 
fiction  Ties  with  the  warm  dawn  in  the  evening  hour,  of  a 
spWn<Ud  delfeatc  form,  baautifUTly  mlM  and  whitH  hued  pres- 
ence ;  in  stepping  over  a  rush  nearly  foiling  seems  the  littlo 
Uay  folr  one ;  gentle  in  her  air,  she  appears  but  scarcely  older 
tban  a  Innlh  year  infant.  Young,  shapely,  and  full  of  grace- 
ftilniiss.  if  wers  a  congenial  virtue  that  she  should  freely  give  ; 
bat  ikm  yattthfnl  fomaln  does  more  embarrass  good  fortune  by 
a  snl&eythanaa  eoipression  from  her  lips  checks  impertinence. 

A  woc«hi|9tng  pilgiim,  she  will  send  me  to  the  celestial 
frveofioe ;  how  long  ahall  I  worship  thee  ?  stop  and  think  of 
thine  oAoe !  If  I  am  nnskilAil  through  the  dotage  of  love, 
Jastne,  Ite  wen-infocned,  will  not  rebuke  me. 


Tmkr  foaa>-emwB*d  wave,  spraying  over  the  aacred  tomb  of 
ftwvoa  the  br8:w,  the  ehiaf  of  princes,  behold  this  day  I  love 
otiBoac  hate  of  Bngland,  a  flat  and  unergetio  land,  with  a 
Involwd  in  every  wile.  I  love  the  spot  that  gave  me  the 
fIfV  nf  Hmad»  whera  the  seas  extend  a  tedious 
tw^Mkf^  I  love  the  soolety  and  thick  Inhabitants  therein,  and 
whicl^  iihiJIaBt  to  it«  Istid,  dlracU  its  view  to  peace.  I  love 
JU  acn  rfttst  mad  il«  mountains,  its  city  bordering  on  its  forest, 


its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  water,  and  its  vales,  its  white 
sea-mews,  and  its  beauteous  women.  I  love  its  warriors  and 
its  well-trained  steeds,  its  woods,  its  stiong-holJs,  and  its 
social  domicil.  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trafoil, 
where  I  had  tho  glory  of  a  mighty  triumph.  I  love  its  cul- 
tivated regions,  the  prerogative  of  heroism,  and  its  far-ex- 
tended wild,  and  its  sports  of  the  chase,  w  hich.  Son  of  God . 
have  been  great  and  wonderful :  how  sleek  the  melodious  deer, 
and  in  what  plenty  found !  I  achieved  by  the  push  of  a  spear 
an  excellent  deed  between  the  chief  of  Powys  and  happy 
Gwynes,  and  upon  the  pale-hued  element  of  ever-struggliug 
motion  may  I  accomplish  a  liberation  from  exile.  I  will  not 
take  breath  until  ray  party  cornea;  a  dream  declares  it,  and 
God  wills  it  to  be  so,  fair  foam-crowned  wave  spraying  over 
the  grave. 

Fair  foam-crowned  wave,  impetuous  in  thy  course,  like  in 
color  to  the  hoar  when  it  accumulates ;  I  love  the  sea-coast 
in  Meirionys,  whore  I  have  had  a  white  arm  for  a  pillow.  1 
love  the  nightingale  upon  the  prtvet-brake  in  Cymmer  Den- 
xur,  a  celebrated  vale.  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  gtory 
of  the  blest,  though  so  far  it  is  from  Ceri  to  Caeiliwelys,  1 
mounted  the  yellow  stood,  and  from  Maelienys  reached  the 
land  of  Beged  between  the  night  and  day.  Before  I  am  in 
the  grave,  may  I  enjoy  a  new  blessing  from  the  land  of  Te- 
gyngyl  of  fairest  aspf  ct !  Since  I  am  a  love-wight,  one  inured 
to  wander,  may  God  direct  my  fate,  fair  foam-crowned  wave 
of  impetuous  courae ! 

I  will  implore  the  Divine  Supreme,  the  wonderful  in  sub- 
jugating to  his  will,  as  king,  to  create  an  excelling  rouse  for  a 
song  of  praise  to  the  women,  such  as  Merxin  sung,  who  have 
claimed  my  bardic  lore  so  long,  who  are  so  tardy  in  dispensing 
grace.  The  most  eminent  in  all  the  west  1  name,  from  tlie 
gates  of  Chester  to  the  port  of  Ysgewin :  The  first  is  the 
nymph  who  will  bo  the  subject  of  universal  praise,  Gwenliant, 
whose  complexion  is  like  the  summer's  day.  The  second  is 
another  of  high  state,  far  from  my  embrace,  adorned  with 
golden  necklace,  fair  Gweirvyl,  from  whom  nor  token  nor 
confidence  have  I  obtained,  nor  has  any  of  my  race ;  though  1 
might  be  slain  by  two-edged  blades,  she  whose  foster  brother 
was  a  king,  should  be  my  theme.  And  next  fur  the  handsome 
Gwladys,  the  young  and  modest  virgin,  the  idol  of  the  multi- 
tude, I  utter  the  secret  sigh ;  I  will  worship  her  with  the 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  fuixe.  Soon  may  I  see  my  vigor 
rouse  to  combat,  and  in  my  hand  my  blade,  bright  Louco,  my 
companion,  laughing,  and  whose  husband  laughs  not  from 
anxiety.  Great  anxiety  oppresses  me,  makes  me  sad;  and 
longing,  alas  !  is  habitual  for  fair  NSst,  for  her  who  is  like  tho 
apple-tree  blossom ;  and  for  Feni'ewr,  the  centre  of  my  de- 
sire ;  for  Gcnerys  the  chaste,  who  grants  not  a  smile  for  me  ; 
may  continence  not  overcome  her !  for  llunys,  whose  fame 
will  last  till  the  day  of  doom ;  for  Hawis,  who  claims  my 
choicest  eulogy.  On  a  memorable  day  I  bad  a  nymph ;  t 
had  a  second,  more  be  their  praise  ;  I  had  a  third  and  a  fourth 
with  prosperity ;  I  had  a  fifth  of  those  with  a  skin  white  and 
delicate ;  I  hod  a  sixth  bHght  and  fair,  avoiding  not  the 
temptation,  above  the  white  walls  did  she  arrest  nie  ;  I  had  a 
seventh,  and  this  was  satiety  of  love ;  I  had  eight  in  recom- 
pense for  a  little  of  the  praise  which  I  sung;  but  the  teeth 
most  opportunely  bar  tlie  tongue. 


Ere  ever  Saxen  set  kU  hottfulfvei 
Upon  the  beautiful  Isle.  —  XV.  p.  354,  col.  1. 
The  three  names  of  this  Island ;  the  first,  before  it  was 
Inhabilitd,  it  was  called  the  Water-guarded  Green  Spot ;  after 
it  was  inhabited,  it  was  called  the  Honey  Island  ;  and  after  its 
subjection  to  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  Mawr,  he  gave  it  tlio 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Prydain.—  CambrUm  Regieter, 

This  name   was  appropriately  given  to  it,  for  Ynys  Pry- 
dain signifies  the  Beautiful  Isle.  —  Csw^Tiim  Bufgrupkf/,  E. 

WiLUAMS. 


7%s  amtumaeieue  Prinu  ^f  Pewjfe-Und,  —  XV.  p.  354,  col.  1. 

Oman  ds  CeveUoe^  quia  eelua  hder  tVaUis  prineipes  JSrehi- 
prwenli  c*m  populo  euo  Mon  occurreralf  eieommunieavimiu. 
Oenus  iaU  pra  aliie  Oonbrigi  prindpibuSf  et  Ungum  dieaeie  rc- 
tiSerat,  ei  m  terra  eua  moderamine  in/aiu  perepieaeiM,  —  Gi- 
KALOUS  CAMsaxxsis. 
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Diimud  ilu  Ctarot  Htn  Untg,  an  M 


■t  hft*liif  avikibi  Ihu  Ui 


Jii>  Am  (wiHiD,  lln  dufliUr  sf  Qhmii  *h  Edwjn,  nnd 
The  Biihoii,  in  obcdjenee  to  t>i«  cfcitfT,  mild  b  paiufr 

Oi»  of  till  Gnl  Ihinp  n  ukH  to  Ht  wu  tba  larab  of 

Chrnon  ;  uid  ■  mignifltFiit  upulchn  niglit  nmunll;  t>p  ei- 
iwclfld  liiT  •  p«ni«  K  nnoonaJ.    The  miti  oil]  liiia{ui<i 


liauf  Ltjr  CothsrinD  bir  lupjiliont,  had  nol  Ifa*  dJaliirtlEon  pat- 
■pued  bj  Ibfl  humblflHt  of  (liB  hunUD  rtce.     Thp  panrcalnn    b 


TJte  eorpwii  iixid  kIW  bit  death,  wat  broofbt  to  CbenoOf 
■Dft  placed  beoDaiK  a  dome  of  the  amatl  eburub  bvJoiif  inf  to 

of  inlefnent,  live  vault  wu  eotend,  vererr  by  niLorinf  to 
their  fomer  aitoatb>n  tho  pltohi  of  wood  babinfiDf  Id  Ihv 
floor  of  Ibe  bulldtni.     Many  InhahlluU  of  CJitraon,  aa  well 

iiaiy  i  but  lh«  practice  of  ihowiiij  it  to  alrai>|Fn  prsTiiiti-d  for 
looe  reaia  after  Palemliin'a  deceue.  Tlie  Emprm  Cathe- 
rine eilbet  bad,  «jitetciiited  to  bave.an  loIenlioD  of  emcting 


'■  tnu  Dml,  H  FiOaru  QiaailHa. 


WAn  0<^  U*  »dt  W  M"  Ar  r^*«  W^ 

XVII.p.3».coLa; 

1  of  oriiinal  tanlna  ihI  ibiniui ;  KitbiWM  ,f  tO  im 

lof  lit  ihin|t;  nilJioul  IhcM  perfict  bapphvna  eaanot 

a  Bardic  ayum  in  tbeae  Note.,  a>  il  baa  bem  «  .<ll 

by  my  rHc»d,  Mr.  Tutnat,  in  hia  Viodicatios  of  Ibc  Ai>- 

Britiih  PoemL 

PART    II. 

MADOC    I  N   AZTLAN. 

In  luelf  haa  diaappeared:    ii 


E^mpuror  Paul'a  eoomud,  liad  been  taken  up,  and  Ifaiown 
Into  tho  dilch  of  the  fontuH.    Theie  oricn  wfra  Implicitly 


■led  in  the  vault  Hbare  It  irai  oriflDally  pbcrd  i  and  tlii 
("•rnot  wu  aetitilly  proceeding  to  point  out  Ibe  plica  when 
Jia  body  vaa  abudosed,  when  the  Biibop  himaclf,  happenini 


fTonhr  ''a'  1'^^"  O  "^  aU.  — XVII.  p.  3SI,  ci 
"  I  am  much  alTHted,"  iaya  old  Falter, "  oith  Ibe  ic 
Henry  HI.  in  iheaa  parli,  (Caeiriarro>i>hitr,)  *ioIs  hi 

indeed  u  followcth :  '  Wa  lia  in  ooi  Irnti,  watchiiu,  Ii 
piaytog,  and  fraoiint ;  we  watch  for  faar  of  tho  Wob 


THE  RETURN  TO  AZTLAN. 

Now  ^  jour  waj,  ye  gallant  campanj' ; 

God  anil  gofxl  ADgeia  ^lurd  ye  aa  je  go ' 

Blow  fairly,  Winds  of  Heaven!    Ye  Ocean  W«fea, 

Svell  not  in  anger  to  that  fated  fleet ! 

For  not  or  conquest  grcpdy  nor  of  gold, 

Scpk  they  the diatsnl world. —  Blow fairly, WumIb! 

Waft,  Waves  of  Ocean,  well  your  bleacd  Ia«d  I 

Fair  blew  the  Winda,  and  nfply  did  the  Wares 
Bear  that  beloved  charge.     It  were  a  tale 
Would  rouse  adventnroiu  courage  in  a  boy. 
Making  him  long  to  be  a  mariDor, 
That  he  might  rove  the  main,  if  I  should  tell 
How  pleuantly,  for  many  s  summer  day. 
Over  the  sunny  sen,  with  wind  at  will. 
Prince  Madoc  sail'd  ;  and  of  those  happy  lalef. 
Which,  had  he  seen  ere  that  appointed  storm 
Drove  southward  his  slope  course,  there  he  hai] 

His  tent,  and  blest  hia  lot  that  it  had  fallen 
In  land  ao  fair  ;  and  human  btood  had  teek'd 
Daily  on  Aztlan'a  deviliah  altars  stiU. 
But  other  doom  was  his,  r^ore  arduous  tndl 
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Vet  to  adueve,  worae  danger  to  endure, 
WoTBe  evil  to  be  qnell'd,  and  higher  good 
Which  passeth  not  awajr  educed  from  ill ; 
Whereof  all  onfbreaeeing,  yet  for  all 
Prepared  at  heart,  he  oyer  ocean  sails, 
Wailed  bj  gentle  winds  o'er  gentle  wares, 
As  if  the  elements  combined  to  serve 
The  perfect  Prince,  by  Grod  and  man  beloved. 
And  now  how  joyfully  he  views  the  land. 
Skirting  like  morning  clouds  the  dusky  sea ! 
W*ith  what  a  searching  eye  recalls  to  mind 
Foreland,  and  creek,  and  cape !  how  happy  now 
Up  the  great  river  bends  at  last  his  way  ! 


No  watchman  had  been  station'd  on  the  height 
To  seek  his  sails,  —  for  with  Cadwallon's  hope 
Too  much  of  doubt  was  blended  and  of  fear : 
Tet  thitherward,  whene'er  he  walk'd  abroad, 
His  &ce,  as  if  instinctively,  was  tum'd; 
And  duly,  mom  and  eve,  Lincoya  there. 
As  though  religion  led  his  duteous  feet. 
Went  up  to  gaxe.    He  on  a  staff  had  scored 
The  promised  moons  and  days ;  and  many  a  time 
Counting  again  its  oHen-toId  account. 
So  to  beguile  impatience,  day  by  day 
Smooth'd  off  with  more  delight  the  daily  notch. 
But  now  that  the  appointed  time  was  nigh. 
Did  that  perpetual  presence  of  his  hope 
Haunt  him,  and  mingle  with  his  sleep,  and  mar 
The  natural  rest,  and  trouble  him  by  day. 
That  all  his  pleasure  was  at  earliest  light 
To  take  his  station,  and  at  latest  eve. 
If  he  might  see  the  sails  where,  far  away, 
'^^Throo^h  wide  savannahs  rolVd  the  silver  stream. 
Oh,  then  with  what  a  sudden  start  his  blood 
Flow'd  ftom  its  quicken'd  spring,  when  far  away 
I      He  spied  the  glittering  topsails  !    For  a  while 
I      Dtstmstful  of  that  happy  sight,  till  now 
'      Slowly  he  sees  them  rise,  and  wind  along 

-^Through  wide  savannahs  up  the  silver  stream. 
i      Then  with  a  breathless  speed  he  flies  to  spread 
The  joy ;  and  with  Codwallon  now  descends, 
And  drives  adown  tlie  tide  the  light  canoe, 
And  mounts  the  vessel-side,  and  once  again 
!      Falls  at  the  Ocean  Lord's  beloved  feet. 

First  of  the  general  weal  did  Madoc  ask ; 

,      Cadwallon  answer'd,  All  as  yet  is  well, 

'      And  by  this  seasonable  aid  secured. 

Will  well  remain, — Thy  father  ?  quoth  the  Prince. 
Even  so,  replied  Cadwallon,  as  that  eye 
Of  hesitation  augurs,  —  fallen  asleep. 

'      Thr  good  old  man  remcmber'd  tliee  in  death. 
And  blest  thee  ere  he  died. 

By  this  the  shores 
Ami  heights  were  throng'd ;  from  hill  to  hill,  from 

rock 
To  rock,  the  shouts  of  welcome  rung  around. 
Forward  they  pn»«s  to  view  the  man  beloved, 
Britons  and  Hoamen  with  one  common  joy 
UaJVing  their  common  friend.     Happy  that  day 
Wa«  ht  who  heard  his  name  frtmi  Madoc's  voice ; 
H»PW  *^^**  °*^^  ****  greeting  of  his  eye  ; 
Vrm,  happy  he  who  shared  hts  erneral  smile, 
AnM  the  unacknowledged  multitude. 


Caermadoc  —  by  that  name  Cadwallon's  love 
Call'd  it  in  memory  of  the  absent  Prince  — 
Stood  in  a  mountain  vale,  by  rocks  and  heights, 
A  natural  bulwark,  girt.    A  rocky  stream. 
Which  from  the  fells  came  down,  there  spread  itself 
Into  a  quiet  lake,  to  compass  which 
Had  been  a  two  hours*  pleasurable  toil ; 
And  he,  who  from  a  well-strung  bow  could  send 
His  shafl  across,  had  needs  a  sinewy  arm, 
And  might  from  many  an  archer,  far  and  near 
Have  borne  away  the  bell.     Here  had  the  Cliief 
Chosen  his  abiding-place,  for  strength  preferr'd. 
Where  vainly  might  a  host  in  equal  arms 
Attempt  the  difficult  entrance ;  and  for  all 
That  could  delight  the  eye  and  heart  of  man ; 
Whate'er  of  beauty  or  of  usefulness 
Heart  could  desire,  or  eye  behold,  being  here. 
What  he  had  found  an  idle  wilderness 
Now  gave  rich  increase  to  the  husbandmen. 
For  Heaven  had  blest  their  labor.     Flourishing 
He  lefl  the  happy  vale  ;  and  now  he  saw 
More  fields  reclaim'd,  more  habitations  rear*d. 
More  harvests  rising  round.     The  reptile  race, 
And  every  beast  of  rapine,  had  retired 
From  man's  asserted  empire  ;  and  the  sound 
Of  ase,  and  dashing  oar,  and  fisher's  net, 
And  song-beguiling  toil,  and  pastoral  pipe, 
Were  heard,  where  late  the  solitary  hills 
Gave  only  to  tlie  mountain-cataract 
Their  wild  response. 

Here,  Urien,  cried  the  Prince, 
These  craggy  heights  and  overhanging  groves 
Will  make  thee  think  of  Gwyneth.     And  tliis  hut, 
Rejoin'd  Cadwallon,  with  its  roof  of  reeds, 
Goervyl,  is  our  palace :  it  was  built 
With  lighter  labor  than  Aberfraw's  towers; 
Yet,  Lady,  safer  are  its  wattled  sides 
Than    Mona's    kingly  walls.  — Like   Gwyneth, 

said  he  P 
Oh  no !  we  neighbor  nearer  to  the  Sun, 
And  with  a  more  benignant  eye  the  Lord 
Of  Light  beholds  us  here. 

So  thus  did  they 
Cheerfully  welcome  to  their  new  abode 
These,  who,  albeit  aweary  of  their  way, 
And  glad  to  reach  at  length  the  place  of  rest. 
Felt  their  hearts  overburden'd,  and  their  eyes 
Ready  to  overflow.    Tet  not  the  less 
The  buzz  of  busy  joy  was  heard  around. 
Where  every  dwelling  had  its  guest,  and  all 
Gave  the  long  eve  to  hospitable  mirth. 


II. 

THE  TIDINGS. 

But  when  the  Lord  of  Ocean  from  the  stir 
And  tumult  was  retired,  Cadwallon  then 
Thus  render'd  his  account. 

When  we  had  quell'd 

The  strength  of  AztUn,  we  should  have  thrown 

down 
Her  Altars,  cast  h"r  IdoU  to  the  fire, 
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And  on  the  ruins  of  her  fanes  accun*d 
Planted  the  Cross  triamphant.    Vain  it  is 
To  sow  the  seed  where  noxious  weeds  and  briers 
Must  choke  it  in  the  growth. 

Yet  I  had  hope 
The  purer  influence  of  ezampled  good 
Might  to  the  saying  knowledge  of  the  truth 
Lead  this  bedarken'd  race ;  and  when  tliy  ship 
Fell  down  the  stream  to  distant  Britain  bound, 
All    promised  well.     The  stranger's  God   had 

proved 
Mightier  in  war ;  and  Aztlan  could  not  choose 
But  see,  nor  seeing  could  she  fail  to  love, 
The  freedom  of  his  service.    Few  were  now 
The  offerings  at  her  altars,  few  the  youths 
And  virgins  to  the  temple- toils  devote. 
Therefore    the    Priests   combined  to  save   their 

craft; 
And  soon  the  rumor  ran  of  evil  signs 
And  tokens ;  in  tlie  temple  had  been  heard 
WailingB  and  loud  lament ;  the  eternal  fire 
Gave  dismally  a  dim  and  doubtful  flame ; 
And  from  the  censer,  which  at  mom  should  steam 
Sweet  odors  to  the  sun,  a  fetid  cloud, 
Black  and  portentous,  rose.    And  now  no  Priest 
Approach'd  our  dwelling.     Even    the    friendly 

Prince 
Yuhidthiton  was  at  Caermadoc  now 
Rarely  a  gaest;  and  if  that  tried  good-will 
Which  once  he  bore  us  did  at  times  appear, 
A  sullen  gloom  and  silence,  like  remorse, 
Followed  the  imagined  crime. 

But  I  the  while 
Aeck'd  not  the  brooding  of  the  storm;  for  then 
My  father  to  the  grave  was  hastening  down. 
Patiently  did  the  pious  man  endure, 
In  faith  anticipating  blessedness. 
Already  more  than  man  in  those  sad  hours 
When  man  is  meanest.    I  sat  by  his  side. 
And  pniy'd  with  him,  and  talk'd  with  him  of 

death 
And  life  to  come.    O  Madoc !  those  were  hours 
Which  even  in  anguish  gave  my  soul  a  joy : 
I  think  of  them  in  solitude,  and  feel 
The  comfort  of  my  faith. 

But  when  that  time 
Of  bitterness  was  past,  and  I  return '4 
To  daily  duties,  no  suspicious  sign 
Betoken'd  ill ;  tlie  Priests  among  us  came 
As  heretofore,  and  I  their  intercourse 
Encouraged  as  I  could,  suspecting  nought. 
Nor  conscious  of  the  subtle-minded  men 
I  dealt  with,  how  inveterate  in  revenge. 
How  patient  in  deceit.    Lincoya  first 
Forewarned  me  of  the  danger.    He,  thou  know*Bt, 
Had  from  the  death  of  sacrifice  escaped. 
And  lived  a  slave  among  a  distant  tribe. 
When,  seeing  us,  he  felt  a  hope,  that  we, 
Lords,  as  he  deem*d  us,  of  the  Elements, 
Might  pity  his  poor  countrymen  oppress'd, 
And  free  them  from  their  bondage.    Didst  thou 

hear 
How  from  yon  bloody  altars  he  was  saved  ? 
For  in  the  eternal  chain  his  fate  and  ours 
Were  link*d  together  then* 


The  Prince  replied, 
I  did  but  hear  a  broken  tale.    Tell  on ! 

Among  the  Gods  of  yon  unhappy  race, 
Tescalipoca  as  the  chief  they  tmnk, 
Or  with  the  Chief  co-equal ;  Maker  he. 
And  Master  of  created  things  esteemM. 
He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skulls, 
Hideous  and  huge ;  a  shield  is  on  his  arm, 
And  with  his  bUck  right  hand  he  liAs,  as  though 
In  wrath,  the  menacing  spear.    His  iestivtl. 
Of  all  this  wioked  nation's  wicked  rites, 
With  most  solemnity,  and  circumstance, 
And  pomp  of  hellish  piety,  is  held. 
From  all  whom  evil  fortune  hath  subdued 
To  their  inhuman  thraldom,  they  select 
Him  whom  they  judge,  for  comely  coonteaaoce, 
And  shapely  form,  and  all  good  natural  gifls, 
Worthiest  to  be  the  victim ;  and  fiw  this 
Was  young  Lincoya  chosen,  being  in  truth 
The  flower  of  all  his  nation.    For  twelve  moathi, 
Their  custom  is,  that  this  appointed  youth 
Be  as  the  Idol's  living  image  held. 
Garb'd  therefore  like  the  Demon  Deity, 
Whene'er  he  goes  abroad,  an  antic  train 
With  music  and  with  dance  attend  his  way ; 
The  crowd  before  him  fall  and  worship  him ; 
And  those  infernal  Priests  who  guard  him  then. 
To  be  their  victim  and  their  feast  at  last. 
At  morning  and  at  evening  incense  him. 
And  mock  him  with  knee-reverence.    Tweoty 

days 
Before  the  bloody  festival  arrive, 
As  'twere  to  make  the  wretch  in  love  with  life, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  are  gives 
In  spousals.    With  Lincoya  ail  these  rites 
Duly  were  kept;  and  at  the  stated  time, 
Four  maids,  the  loveliest  of  the  land,  were  his. 
Of  these  was  one,  whom  even  at  that  hour 
He  learnt  to  love,  so  excellently  good 
Was  she ;  and  she  loved  him  and  pitied  him. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  an  aged  Priest; 
I  oftentimes  have  seen  her ;  and  in  truth. 
Compared  with  Britain's  maids,  so  beautiibl, 
Or  with  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  Sooth, 
She  would  be  lovely  still.    Her  cotton  vest 
Falls  to  the  knee,  and  leaves  her  olive  anns 
Bare  in  their  beauty ;  loose,  luxuriant,  long, 
Flow  the  black  tresses  of  her  glossy  hair; 
Mild  is  her  eye's  jet  lustre ;  and  her  voice !  — 
A  soul  which  harbor'd  evil  never  breathed 
Such  winning  tones. 

Thou  know*st  how  manfully 
These  tribes,  as  if  insensible  to  pain. 
Welcome  their  death  in  battle,  or  in  bonds 
Defy  their  torturers.    To  Lincoya's  mind 
Long  preparation  now  had  made  his  fiite 
Familiar ;  and,  he  says,  the  thought  of  death 
Broke  not  his  sleep,  nor  mingled  with  his  dresmi, 
Till  Coatel  was  his.    But  then  it  woke; — 
It  hung,  —  it  press'd  upon  him  like  a  weight 
On  one  who  scarce  can  struggle  with  the  wavft; 
And  when  her  soul  was  full  of  tenderness, 
That  thought  recurring  to  her,  she  would  fMt 
Her  cheek  on  his,  and  weep. 
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The  day  drew  nigh ; 
And  now  the  eve  of  sacrifice  was  come.  — 
What  will  not  woman,  gentle  woman,  dare. 
When  strong  aSection  stin  her  spirit  iip  ?  — 
She  gather'd  herbs,  which,  like  our  poppy,  bear 
The  seed  of  sleep,  and  with  the  temple-food 
Mingled  their  power;  herself  partook  the  food, 
So  best  to  loll  sttsptcion ;  and  the  youth, 
Inttructed  well,  when  all  were  laid  asleep. 
Fled  far  away, 

Ailer  our  conquering  arms 
Had  freed  the  Hoamen  from  their  wretched  yoke, 
Liucoya  needed  but  his  Coatel 
To  fill  his  sum  of  earthly  happiness. 
Her  to  the  temple  had  her  ikther's  tow 
Awhile  devoted,  and  some  moons  were  still 
To  pass  away,  ere  yet  she  might  become 
A  sojourner  with  us,  Lincoya's  wife, 
Whvn  from  the  Paha's  wiles  his  watchful  mind 
Foreboded  ill.     He  bade  me  take  good  heed, 
And  fear  the  sudden  kindness  of  a  foe. 
I  started  at  his  words; — Uiese  artful  men, 
Hostile  at  heart,  as  well  we  knew  they  were, 
These  were  lip-lavish  of  their  friendship  now. 
And  courted  confidence,  while  our  tried  firiend 
Yuhidthiton,  estranged,  a  seldom  guest, 
Sullen  and  joyless,  seem'd  to  bear  at  heart 
Something  that  rankled  there.    These  things  were 

strange; 
The  omens  too  had  ceaaed;'~we  heard  no  more 
Of  twilight  Toiees,  nor  the  unholy  cloud 
Steam'd  from  the  morning  incense.    Why  was 

this? 

Young  Malinal  had  from  the  hour  of  peace 
Bern  our  in-dweller,  studious  to  attain 
Our  language  and  our  arts.    To  him  I  told 
My  doubts,  assured  of  his  true  lore  and  truth; 
For  he  had  learnt  to  understand  and  feel 
Our  holy  faith,  and  tended  like  a  son 
Cynetha*s  drooping  age,  and  shared  with  me 
His  dying  benedictiott.    He,  thus  long 
Intent  on  better  things,  had  been  estranged 
From  Axtlaa  and  her  councils ;  but  at  this 
He  judged  it  for  her  welfare  and  fer  ours, 
Now  to  Rsnme  his  rank ; — belike  his  voice 
Might  yet  be  heard,  or,  if  the  worst  befell, 
Hts  timely  warning  save  us  from  the  snare. 

Dot  in  their,  secret  councils  Malinal 
No  longer  bore  a  part ;  the  Chiefs  and  King 
Yielding  blind  reverence  to  the  Pabas  now, 
I>eladed  or  dismay 'd.    He  sent  to  say, 
i^ome' treachery  was  designed,  and  bade  me  charge 
His  brother  with  the  crime.    On  that  same  day, 
Uneoya  caxne  from  Axtlan ;  he  had  found 
Coatel  labonng  with  a  wretchedness 
She  did  not  seek  to  hide ;  and  when  the  youth 
Rpvpal^d  hia  fear,  he  saw  her  tawny  cheek 
Whiten,  and  round  his  neck  she  clung  and  wept. 
She  told  htm  MBiething  dreadful  was  at  hand, 
Slie  knew  not  wbatt  That,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
V^noceAtm  at  MexitH's  shrine 
Had  rtood  with  all  has  nobles ;  human  blood 
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Had  then  been  offer'd  up,  and  secret  vows 
Vow'd  with  mysterious  horror :  That  but  late, 
When  to  her  father  of  the  days  to  come 
She  spake,  and  of  Lincoya  and  her  lot 
Among  the  strangers,  he  had  frown'd,  and  strove, 
Beneath  dissembled  anger,  to  conceal 
Visible  grief.    She  knew  not  what  to  fear ; 
But  something  dreadful  surely  was  at  hand. 
And  she  was  wretched. 

When  I  heard  these  things, 
Yuhidthiton  and  the  Priest  Helhua 
Were  in  our  dwellings.    Them  I  call'd  apart— 
There  should  be  peace  between  us,  1  began ; 
Why  is  it  otherwise  ? 

The  Priest  replied, 
Is  there  not  peace,  Cadwallon  ?    Seek  we  not 
More  frequent  and  more  friendly  intercourse. 
Even  we,  the  servants  of  our  Gountry-Gods, 
Whose  worship  ye  have  changed,  and  for  whose 

sake 
We  were,  and  would  have  been,  your  enemies? 
But  as  those  Gods  have  otherwise  ordain'd, 
Do  we  obey.    Why,  therefore,  is  this  doubt .' 

The  Power  who  led  us  hither,  I  replied. 
Over  the  world  of  waters,  who  hath  saved. 
And  who  will  save  his  people,  warns  me  now. 
Then  on  Yuhidthiton  I  fiz'd  my  eye. 
Danger  is  near !  I  cried ;  I  know  it  near ! 
It  comes  from  Aztlan. 

His  disordered  cheek. 
And  the  forced  and  steady  boldness  of  his  eye, 
Which  in  defiance  met  the  look  it  fear'd, 
Confess'd  the  crime.    I  saw  his  inward  shame ; 
Yet  with  a  pride  like  angry  innocence 
Did  he  make  answer,  I  am  in  your  hands. 
And  you  believe  me  treacherous !  -~  Kill  me  now ' 

Not  so,  Yuhidthiton !  not  so !  quoth  I ; 
You  were  the  Strangers*  friend,  and  yet  again 
That  wisdom  may  return .    We  are  not  changed ;  — 
Lovers  of  peace,  we  know,  when  danger  comes. 
To  make  the  evil  on  the  guilty  head 
Fall  heavily  and  sure !     With  our  good  arms. 
And  our  good  cause,  and  that  Almighty  One, 
We  are  enough,  had  we  no  other  aid, 
We  of  Caermadoc  here,  to  put  to  shame 
Aztlan,  with  all  her  strenglii  and  all  her  wiles. 
But  even  now  is  Madoc  on  the  seas ; 
He  leads  our  brethren  here ;  and  should  he  find 
That  Aztlan  hath  been  false,  —  oh !  hope  not  then. 
By  force  or  fraud,  to  baffle  or  elude 
Inevitable  vengeance !    While  ye  may. 
Look  to  your  choice ;  for  we  are  friends  or  foes. 
Even  to  your  own  desert. 

So  saying,  I  left 
The  astonish'd  men,  whose  unprovided  minds 
Fail'd  them ;  nor  did  they  aim  at  answer  more, 
But  homeward  went  their  way.    Nor  knew  1 

then  — 
For  this  was  but  a  thing  of  yesterday  — - 
How  near  the  help  I  boasted.    Now  1  trust 
Thy  coming  shall  discomfit  sll  their  wiles. 
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III. 


NEOLIN. 

Not  jet  at  rest,  my  Suiter !  quoth  the  Prince, 
An  at  her  dwelling'door  he  saw  the  Maid 
Sit  gazing  on  that  lovely  moonlight  pcene :  — 
To  bed,  Goerryl.    Dearest,  what  hast  thott 
To  keep  thee  wakeful  here  at  this  late  hour. 
When  even  I  shall  bid  a  truce  to  thought. 
And  lay    me    down    in    peace?  —  Good    night, 

Goervyl ! 
Dear  sister  mine,  — my  own  dear  mother's  child ! 

She  rose,  and  bending  on  with  lifted  arms. 
Met  the  fond  kiss,  obedient  then  withdrew. 
Tet  could  not  he  so  lightly  as  he  ween'd 
Lay  wakeful  thoughts  aside ;  for  he  foresaw 
Ijong  atrife  and  hard  adventure  to  achieve. 
And  forms  of  danger  vague  disturb'd  his  dreams. 

Early  at  mom  the  colonists  arose ; 
Some  pitch  the  tent-pole,  and  pin  down  the  lines 
That  stretch  the  o'er-awning  canvass;  to  the  wood 
Others,  with  saw,  and  axe,  and  bill,  for  stakes 
And  undergrowth  to  weave  the  wicker  walls ; 
These  to  the  ships,  with  whom  Cadwallon  sends 
The  Elk  and  Bison,  broken  to  the  yoke. 

Ere  noon  Erillyab  and  her  son  arrived. 
To  greet  the  Chief.    She  wore  no  longer  now 
The  lank,  loose  locks  of  careless  widowhood; 
Her  braided  tresses  round  her  brow  were  bound. 
Bedeck 'd  with  tufts  of  gray  and  silvery  plumes, 
Fluck'd  from  the  eagle's  pennons.    She,  with  eye 
And  countenance  which  spake  no  feign'd  delight. 
Welcomed  her  great  deliverer.    But  her  son 
Had  Nature  character'd  so  legibly, 
That,  when  his  tongue  told  fair,  his  face  bewray 'd 
The  lurking  falsehood;  sullen,  slow  of  speech. 
Savage,  down-looking,  dark,  that  at  his  words 
Of  welcome,  Madoc  in  his  heart  conceived 
Instinctive  enmity. 

In  a  happy  hour 
Did  the  Great  Spirit,  said  Erillyab, 
Give  bidding  to  the  Winds  to  speed  thee  here ! 
For  this  I  made  my  prayer ;  and  when  He  sent 
For  the  Beloved  Teacher,  to  restore  him 
Eyesight  and  youth,  of  him  I  then  besought. 
As  he  had  been  thy  friend  and  ours  on  earth. 
That  he  would  intercede.  —  Brother,  we  know 
That  the  Great  Spirit  loves  thee ;  He  hath  blest 
Thy  going  and  thy  coming,  and  thy  friends 
Have  prosper'd  for  thy  sake ;  and  now,  when  first 
The  Powers  of  Evil  do  begin  to  work, 
Lo !  thou  art  here !  —  Brother,  we  have  obeyed 
Thy  will,  and  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words 
Have  been  our  law ;  but  now  the  Evil  Ones 
Cry  out  for  blood,  and  say  they  are  athirst, 
And  threaten  vengeance.  I  have  brought  the  Priest 
To  whom  they  spake  in  darkness — Thou  art  wise. 
And  the  great  Spirit  will  enlighten  thee ;  — 
We  know  not  what  to  answer — Tell  thy  tale, 
Neolin ! 


Hereat  did  Madoc  fix  upon  him 
A  searching  eye ;  but  he,  no  whit  aboah'd. 
Began  with  firm  effrontery  his  speech. 
The  Feast  of  the  Departed  is  at  hand. 
And  I,  in  preparation,  on  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit  past  the  night.    It  came  to  me 
In  darkness,  after  midnight,  when  the  moon 
Was  gone,  and  all  the  stars  were  blotted  out; 
It  gathcr'd  round  me,  with  a  noise  of  storms. 
And  enter'd  into  me,  and  I  could  feel 
It  was  the  Snake-God  roll'd  and  writhed  withitn ; 
And  I,  too,  with  the  inward  agony, 
Roll'd  like  a  snake,  and  writhed.    Give !  give  *  he 

cried: 
I  thirst !  —  His  voice  was  in  me,  and  it  bomt 
Like  fire,  and  all  my  flesh  and  bones  were  shaken ; 
Till,  with  a  throe  which  seem'd  to  rend  my  joints 
Asunder,  he  past  forth,  and  I  was  left. 
Speechless  and  motionless,  gasping  for  breath. 

Then  Madoc,  turning  to  Ayayaca, 
Inquired,  Who  is  the  man  P  —  "The  good  old  Priest 
Replied,  He  hath  attended  from  his  youth 
The  Snake-God's  temple,  and  received  for  htm 
His  oflerings,  and  perform'd  his  sacrifice, 
Till  the  Belov'd  Teacher  made  us  leave 
The  wicked  way. 

Hear  me  t  quoth  Neolin, 
With  antic  gesture  and  loud  vehemence ; 
Before  this  generation,  and  before 
These  ancient  forests, —  yea,  before  yon  lake 
Was  hollow'd  out,  or  one  snow-feather  fell 
On  yonder  mountain-top,  now  never  bare,  — 
Before    these    things    I   was, — where,  or  frocn 

whence, 
I  know  not,  —  who  can  tell  ?    But  then  I  was. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  stood ; 
And  I  beheld  the  Spirit,  and  in  him 
Saw  all  things,  even  as  they  were  to  be ; 
And  I  held  commune  with  him,  not  of  words. 
But  thought  with  thought.    Tlien  was  it  given  me 
That  I  should  choose  my  station  when  my  hour 
Of  mortal  birth  was  come,  —  hunter,  or  chief. 
Or  to  be  mightiest  in  the  work  of  war. 
Or  in  the  shadow  of  the  Spirit  live. 
And  He  in  me.    According  to  my  choice. 
Forever,  overshadow'd  by  his  power, 
I  walk  among  mankind.    At  times  I  feel  not 
The  burden  of  his  presence ;  then  am  I 
Like  other  men ;  but  when  the  season  comea. 
Or  if  I  seek  the  visitation,  then 
He  fills  me,  and  my  soul  is  carried  on. 
And  then  do  I  forclive  the  race  of  men. 
So  that  the  things  that  will  be,  are  to  me 
Past. 

Amalahta  lifted  then  his  eyes 
A  moment ;  —  It  is  true,  he  cried ;  we  know 
He  is  a  gifted  man,  and  wise  beyond 
The  reach  of  mortal  powers.    Ayayaea 
Hath  also  heard  the  warning. 

As  I  slept. 
Replied  the  aged  Priest,  upon  the  Field 
Of  the  Spirit,  a  loud  voice  awakened  me. 
Crying,  I  thirst !    Give, — give  \  or  I  will  take  • 
And  then  I  heard  a  hiss,  as  if  a  snake 
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Were  threatenmg  at  mj   side. — But  saw  you 

nothing? 
Quoth  Madoc. — Nothing ;  for  the  night  was  dark. 
And  felt  you  nothing  P  said  the  Ocean  Prince. 
He  anawered,  Nothing ;  only  sudden  fear.  — 
No  inward  struggle,  like  possession?  —  None. 
I  thought  of  the  Beloved  Teacher's  words, 
And  cross'd  myself,  and  then  he  had  no  power. 

Thou  hast  slept  heretofore  upon  the  Field, 
Said  Bfadoc ;  didst  thou  never  witness  voice, 
Or  ominous  sound  ?    Ayayaca  replied, 
Certes  the  Field  is  holy !  it  receives. 
All  the  year  long,  the  operative  power 
Which  falleth  from  the  sky,  or  from  below 
Pervades  the  earth ;  no  harvest  groweth  there. 
Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  herb,  is  left  to  spring ; 
But  there,  the  virtue  of  the  elements 
Is  gathered,  till  the  circle  of  the  months 
Be  full ',  then,  when  the  Priest,  by  mystic  rites. 
Long  vigils,  and  long  abstinence  prepared, 
Goeth  there  to  pass  the  appointed  night  alone, 
The  whole  collected  influence  enters  him. 
Doubt  not  but  I  have  felt  strange  impulses 
On  that  mysterious  Field,  and  in  my  dreams 
Been  visited ;  and  have  heard  sounds  in  the  air, 
I  knew  not  what; — but  words  articulate 
Never  ttU  now.    It  was  the  Wicked  One ! 
He  wanted  blood. 

Who  Bays  the  Wicked  One  ? 
It  waa  our  &thers*  God !  cried  Neolin. 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  why  should  we  forsake 
The  worship  of  our  fathers  ?    Te  obey 
The  White  Man's  Maker;  but  to  us  was  given 
A  dificrent  skin,  and  speech,  and  land,  and  law. 
The  Snake-God  understands  the  Red  Man's  prayer, 
And  knows  his  wants,  and  loves  him.    Shame  be 

to  us, 
That  since  the  Stranger  here  set  foot  among  us, 
We  have  let  his  lips  be  dry ! 

Enough!  replied 
Madoe,  who,  at  Cadwallon's  look,  repress'd 
Hts  answering  anger.    We  will  hold  a  talk 
Of  this  hereafter.    Be  ye  sure,  meantime. 
Thai  the  Great  Spirit  will  from  Evil  Powers 
Protect  his  people.    This,  too,  be  ye  sure. 
That  every  deed  of  darkness  shall  be  brought 
To  light,— and  woe  be  to  the  lying  lips! 


IV. 
AMALAHTA. 

Soon  as  the  coming  of  the  fleet  was  known, 
Had  Queen  Erilljrab  sent  her  hunters  forth. 
They  from  the  foiegt  now  arrive,  with  store 
Of  venison ;  fires  are  built  before  the  tents. 
Where  Llaian  and  Goenryl  for  their  guests 
Dirpot  the  feast;  and  now  the  ready  board 
Wkih  graiL^nl  odor  steams.    But  while  they  sat 
At  meal,  did  Amalahta  many  a  time 
Lift  hw  slow  eye  askance,  and  eagerly 
Gase  on  Goervyl't  beauty ;  for  whate'er 


In  man  he  might  have  thought  deformed  or  strange 
Seemed  beautiful  in  her,  —  her  golden  curls. 
Bright  eyes  of  heavenly  blue,  and  that  clear  skin. 
Blooming  with  health,  and  youth,  and  happiness. 
He,  lightly  yielding  to  the  impulse,  bent 
His  head  aside,  and  to  Erillyab  spake ; 
Mother,  said  he,  tell  them  to  give  to  me 
That  woman  for  my  wife,  that  we  may  be 
Brethren  and  friends.    She,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
Rebuked  him,  in  her  heart  too  well  aware 
How  far  unworthy  he.    Abash'd  thereby. 
As  he  not  yet  had  wholly  shaken  off 
Habitual  reverence,  he  sat  sullenly. 
Brooding  in  silence  his  imagined  wiles, 
By  sight  of  beauty  made  more  apt  for  ill ; 
For  he  himself  being  evil,  good  in  him 
Work'd  evil. 

And  now  Madoc,  pouring  forth 
The  ripe  metheglin,  to  Erillyab  gave 
The  horn  of  silver  brim.    Taste,  Queen  and  friend. 
Said  he,  what  from  our  father-land  we  bring. 
The  old  beloved  beverage.     Sparingly 
Drink,  for  it  hath  a  strength  to  stir  the  brain. 
And  trouble  reason,  if  intemperate  lips 
Abuse  its  potency.    She  took  the  horn, 
And   sipp'd    with    wary    wisdom. — Canst  thou 

teach  us 
The  art  of  this  rare  beverage  ?  quoth  the  Queen, 
Or  is  the  gift  reserved  for  ye  alone. 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  who  hath  favor'd  ye 
In  all  things  above  us?  —  The  Chief  replied, 
All  that  we  know  of  useful  and  of  good 
Ye  also  shall  be  taught,  that  wc  may  be 
One  people.    While  he  spake,  Erillyab  past 
The  horn  to  Amalahta.     Sparingly  ! 
Madoc  exclaim'd ;  but  when  the  savage  felt 
The  luscious  flavor,  and  the  poignant  life. 
He  heeded  nought  beyond  the  immediate  joy. 
Deep  did  he  drink,  and  still  with  clinching  hands 
Struggled,  when  from  his  lips,  unsatisfied, 
Erillyab  pluck'd  the  horn  with  sharp  reproof. 
Chiding  his  stubborn  wilfulness.    Erelong 
The  generous  liquor  flush'd  him :  he  could  feel 
His  blood  play  faster,  and  the  joyful  dance 
Of  animal  life  within  him.     Bolder  grown. 
He  at  Goervyl  lifts  no  longer  now 
The  secret  glance,  but  gloats  with  greedy  eye ; 
Till,  at  the  long  and  loathsome  look  abash' d. 
She  rose,  and  nearer  to  her  brother  drew. 
On  light  pretence  of  speech,  being  half  in  fear. 
But  he,  regardless  of  Erillyab  now. 
To  Madoc  cried  aloud.  Thou  art  a  King, 
And  I  a  King !  —  Give  me  thy  sister  there. 
To  be  my  wife,  and  then  we  will  be  friends. 
And  reign  together. 

Let  me  answer  him, 
Madoc !  Cadwallon  cried.    I  better  know 
Their  language,  and  will  set  aside  all  hope. 
Yet  not  incense  the  savage.  —  A  great  thing. 
Prince  Amalahta,  hast  thou  ask'd !  said  he. 
Nor  is  it  in  Lord  Madoc's  power  to  give. 
Or  to  withhold ;  for  marriage  is  with  us 
The  holiest  ordinance  of  God,  whereon 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  human  life  depends. 
Love  must  be  won  by  love,  and  heart  to  heart 
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L'tnk'd  in  mysterious  sympathy,  before 

We  pledge  the  marriage-Tow ,  and  some  there  are. 

Who  hold,  that,  e'er  we  enter  into  life, 

Soul  hath  with  soul  been  mated,  each  for  each 

Especially  ordain'd.    Prince  Madoc's  will 

Avails  not,  therefore,  where  this  secret  bond 

Hath  not  been  framed  in  Heaven. 

The  skilful  speech 
Which,  with  wild  faith  and  reason,  thus  confirm'd, 
Yet  temper' d  the  denial,  for  a  while 
Silenced  him,  and  he  sat  in  moody  dreams 
Of  snares  and  violence.    Soon  a  drunken  thirst, 
And  longing  for  the  luscious  beverage. 
Drove  those  dark  thoughts  aside.    More  drink! 

quoth  he. 
Give  me  the  drink !  — Madoc  again  repeats 
His  warning,  and  again  with  look  and  voice 
Erillyab  chides  j  but  he  of  all  restraint 
Impatient,  cries  aloud.  Am  I  a  child? 
Give !  give  !  or  I  will  take !  —  Perchance  ye  think 
I  and  my  God  alike  cry  out  in  vain  ! 
But  ye  shall  find  us  true ! 

Give  him  the  horn ! 
Cadwallon  answered ;  there  will  come  upon  him 
Folly  and  sleep,  and  then  an  afler-pain. 
Which  may  bring  wisdom  with  it,  if  he  learn 
Therefrom  to  heed  our  warning. — As  thou  say'st. 
No  child  art  thou  !  —  the  choice  is  in  thy  hand; — 
Drink,  if  thou  wilt,  and  suffer,  and  in  pain 
Remember  us. 

He  clinch'd  the  horn,  and  swill'd 
The  sweet  intoxication  copious  down. 
So  bad  grew  worse.    The  potent  draught  provoked 
Fierce  pride  and  savage  insolence.    Ay !  now 
It  seems  tliat  I  have  taught  ye  who  I  am ! 
The  inebriate  wretch  czclaim'd.    This  land  is  mine. 
Not  hers;  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  mine; 
I  am  the  master ! 

Hath  it  made  thee  mad  ? 
Erillyab  cried.  —  Ask  thou  the  Snake«God  that ! 
Quoth  he;  ask  Neolin  and  Aztlan  that!  [me 

Hear  me,  thou  Son  of  the  Waters !  wilt  thou  have 
For  friend  or  foe  ?  —  Give  me  that  woman  there. 
And  store  me  with  this  blessed  beverage. 
And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  my  domains, — or  else, 
Blood !  blood !  The  Snake-God  calls  for  blood ;  the 

Gods 
Of  Aztlan  and  the  people  call  for  blood ; 
They  call  on  me,  and  I  will  give  them  blood. 
Till  they  have  had  their  fill. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen 
In  wonder  and  amazement  heard,  and  grief; 
Watching  the  fiendish  workings  of  his  face. 
And  turning  to  the  Prince  at  times,  as  if 
She  look'd  to  him  for  comfort.     Give  him  drink. 
To  be  at  peace !  quoth  Madoc.    The  good  mead 
Did  its  good  office  soon ;  his  dizzy  eyes 
Roird  with  a  sleepy  swim ;  the  joyous  thrill 
Died  away ;  and  as  every  limb  relax'd, 
Down  sunk  his  heavy  head,  and  down  he  fell. 
Then  said  the  Prince,  We  must  rejoice  in  this, 
O  Queen  and  friend,  that,  evil  though  it  be. 
Evil  is  brought  to  light ;  he  hath  divulged. 
In  this  mad  mood,  what  else  hath  been  conceal'd 
By  guilty  cunning.    Set  a  watch  upon  him. 


And  on  Priest  Neolin;  they  plot  against  ni; 
Your  fall  and  mine  do  they  alike  conspire, 
Being  leagued  with  Aztlan  to  destroy  us  both. 
Thy  son  wiU  not  remember  that  his  lips 
Have  let  the  treason  pass.    Be  wary  then, 
And  we  shall  catoh  the  crafly  in  the  pit 
Which  they  have  dug  for  us. 

Erillyab  cast 
A  look  of  anger,  made  intense  by  grief. 
On  Amalahta. — Cursed  be  the  hour 
Wherein  I  gave  thee  birth !  she  cried;  that  pain 
Was  light  to  what  thy  base  and  brutal  nature 
Hath  sent  into  my  soul. — But  tike  thou  heed! 
I  have  borne  many  a  woe  and  many  a  Iobb, 
My  father's  realm,  the  husband  of  my  youth, 
My  hope  in  thee !  —  All  motherly  love  is  gone, 
Sufi«rance  wellnigh  worn  out. 

When  she  had  ceased, 
Still  the  deep  feeling  fill'd  her,  and  her  eye 
D  welt  on  him,  still  in  thought.   Brother !  she  cried, 
As  Madoc  would  have  soothed  her,  doobt  not  me! 
Mine  is  no  feeble  heart.    Abundantly 
Did  the  Great  Spirit  overpay  all  woes, 
And  this  the  heaviest,  when  he  sent  thee  here, 
The  friend  and  the  deliverer.    Evil  tooguei 
May  scatter  lies ;  bad  spirita  and  bad  men 
May  league  against  thy  life ;  but  go  thou  oo, 
Brother !  He  loves  thee,  and  will  be  thy  shield. 


V. 


WAR  DENOUNCED. 

This  is  the  day,  when,  in  a  foreign  grave, 
King  Owen's  relics  shall  be  laid  to  rest 
No  bright  emblazonries  bedeck'd  his  bier, 
No  tapers  blazed,  no  prelate  song  the  msai, 
No  choristers  the  funeral  dirge  intoned, 
No  mitred  abbota,  and  no  tonsured  train, 
Lengtlien'd  the  pomp  of  ceremonious  woe. 
His  decent  bier  was  with  white  linen  spread 
And  canopied ;  two  elks  and  bisons  yoked 
Drew  on  the  car ;  foremost  Cadwallon  bore 
The  Crucifix ;  with  single  voice  distinct. 
The  good  priest  Llorien  chanted  loud  and  deep 
The  solemn  sevice ;  Madoc  next  the  bier 
Follow'd  his  father's  corpse ;  bareheaded  then 
Came  all  the  people,  silently  and  slow. 

The  burial-place  wss  in  a  grassy  plat, 
A  little  level  glade  of  sunny  green, 
Between  the  river  and  a  rocky  bank, 
Which,  like  a  buttress,  from  the  precipice 
Of  naked  rock  sloped  out.    On  either  side 
'Twas  skirted  by  the  woodlands.    A  stone  cro0 
Stood  on  Cynetlxa*8  grave,  sole  moDunient, 
Beneath  a  single  cocoa,  whose  straight  trunk 
Rose  like  an  obelisk,  and  waved  on  high 
Its  palmy  plumage,  green  and  never  seie. 
Here  by  Cynetha's  side,  with  Christian  prajeri, 
All  wrongs  forgotten  now,  was  Owen  laid- 
Rest,  King  of  GwyncUi,  in  a  foreign  grave! 
From  foul  indignity  of  Romish  pride 
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And  bigot  priesthood,  from  a  falling  land 

rhiis  timely  onaich'd,  and  from  the  impending 

yoke,— 
Rest  in  the  kingdom  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Ambassadors  from  Astlan  in  the  vale 
Awaited  their  return, — ^Yuhidthtton, 
Cbief  of  the  Chiefs,  and  Helhua  the  Priest ; 
With  these  came  Malinal.    They  met  the  Prince, 
And  with  a  sullen  stateliness  returned 
His  salutation ;  then  the  Chief  began : 
Lord  of  the  Strangers,  hear  me !  by  my  voice 
The  People,  and  the  Pabas,  and  the  King 
OfAztlan  speak.    Our  injured  Gods  have  claim'd 
Their  wonted  worship,  and  made  manifest 
Their  wrath ;  we  dare  not  impiouly  provoke 
The  Dreadful.    Worship  ye  in  your  own  way ; 
Bat  we  must  keep  the  path  our  fathers  kept. 

We  parted,  O  Yuhidthiton !  as  friends 
And  brethren,  said  the  Christian  Prince ;  —  alas, 
That  this  should  be   our  meeting!    When   we 

pledged, 
In  the  brood  daylight  and  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
Oar  hands  in  peace,  ye  heard  the  will  of  God, 
.And  felt,  and  understood.    This  calm  assent 
Ye  would  belie,  by  midnight  miracles 
Scared,  and  such  signs  of  darkness  as  beseem 
The  Demons  whom  ye  dread ;  or,  likelier. 
Duped  by  the  craft  of  those  accursed  men. 
Whose  trade  is  blood.   Ask  thou  of  thine  own  heart, 
Yuhidthiton,  — 

But  Helhua  broke  his  speech : 
Oar  bidding  is  to  tell  thee,  quoth  the  Priest, 
That  Astlan  hath  restored,  and  will  maintain. 
Her  ancient  faith.    If  it  ofiendeth  thee, 
MoTc  thou  thy  dwelling-place  ! 

Madoc  replied. 
This  day  have  I  deposited  in  earth 
My  father's  bones ;  and  where  his  bones  are  laid. 
Then  imne  shall  moulder. 

Malinal  at  that 
Advanced ; — Prince  Madoc,  said  the  youth,  I  come, 
Trne  to  thy  faith  and  tliee,  and  to  the  weal 
Of  Aztlan  true,  and  bearing,  for  that  truth. 
Reproach  and  shame,  and  scorn  and  obloquy. 
In  sorrow  come  I  here,  a  banish'd  man ; 
Here  take,  in  sorrow,  my  abiding-place. 
Cut  off  from  all  my  kin,  from  all  old  ties 
Divorced ;  all  dear  familiar  countenances 
No  longer  to  be  present  to  my  sight ; 
The  very  mother-language  which  I  leam'd, 
A  lisping  baby  on  my  mother^s  knees, 
1^0  more  with  its  sweet  sounds  to  comfort  me. 
So  be  it !  ^  To  his  brother  then  he  tum'd ; 
Yuhidthiton,  said  he,  when  thou  shalt  find  — 
As  find  thou  wilt — that  those  accursed  men 
Hive  pla3*ed  the  juggler  with  thee,  and  deceived 
Thine  honest  heart, —  when   Aztlan  groans  in 

blood,— 
Bid  her  remember  then,  that  Malinal 
h  in  the  dweUingu  of  her  enemy ; 
Wbeip  an  hvi  hope  in  banishment  hath  been 
To  iaiefccde  for  her,  and  heal  her  wounds. 
And  mitigale  her  righteous  punishment. 


Sternly  and  sullenly  his  brother  heard ; 
Tet  hearken'd  he  as  one  whose  heart  perforce 
Suppress'd  its  instinct ;   and  there  might  be  seeb 
A  sorrow  in  his  silent  stubbornness. 
And  now  his  ministers  on  either  hand 
A  water-vessel  fill,  and  heap  dry  sedge 
And  straw  before  his  face,  and  fire  the  pile. 
He,  looking  upward,  spread  his  arms  and  cried. 
Hear  me,  ye  Gods  of  Aztlan,  as  we  were. 
And  are,  and  will  be  yours  !     Behold  your  foes ! 
He  stoop'd,  and  lifted  up  one  ample  urn, — 
Thus  let  their  blood  be  shed !  —  and  far  away 
He  whirrd  the  scattering  water.    Then  again 
Raised  the  full  vase, — Thus  let  their  lives  be 

quench'd ! 
And  out  he  pour'd  it  on  the  flaming  pile. 
The  steam-cloud,  hissing  from  the  extinguishV 

heap. 
Spread  like  a  mist,  and  ere  it  melted  off. 
Homeward  the  heralds  of  the  war  had  tum'd. 


VI. 

THE  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  Hoamen  in  their  Council-hall  are  met 
To  hold  the  Feast  of  Souls;  seat  above  seat, 
Ranged  round  the  circling  theatre  they  sit. 
No  light  but  from  the  central  fire,  whose  smoke, 
Slow  passing  through  the  over  aperture, 
Excludes  the  day,  and  fills  the  conic  roof. 
And  hangs  above  them  like  a  cloud.    Around, 
The  ghastly  bodies  of  their  chieft  are  hung, 
Shrivell'd  and  parch'd  by  heat;  the  humbler  dead 
Lie  on  the  floor, —  white  booes,  exposed  to  view. 
On  deer,  or  elk-skin  laid,  or  softer  fur. 
Or  web,  the  work  of  many  a  mousnful  hour; 
The  loathlier  fbrms  of  fresh  mortality 
Swathed,  and  in  decent  tendenieiBS  conceal *d. 
Beside  each  body  pious  gifts  are  laid. 
Mantle,  and  belt,  and  feathery  coronal, 
The  bow  he  used  in  war,  his  drinking  shell, 
His  arrows  for  the  chase,  the  sarbacan. 
Through  whose  long  tube  the  slendershaft,  breath 
driven,  {wives, 

Might  pierce  the  winged  game<    Husbands  and 
Parents  and  children,  there  in  death  they  lie ; 
The  widow'd,  and  the  parent,  and  the  child, 
Look  on  in  silence.    Not  a  sound  is  heard 
But  of  the  crackling  brand,  or  mouldering  fire. 
Or  when,  amid  yon  pendent  string  of  shells. 
The  slow  wind  wakes  a  shrill  and  feeble  sound, — 
A  sound  of  sorrow  to  the  mind  attuned 
By  sights  of  woe. 

Ayayaca  at  length 
Came  forward :  —Spirits,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
Is  it  well,  Brethren  ?  said  the  aged  Priest ; 
Have  ye  received  your  mouming,  and  the  rites 
Of  righteous  grief?  or  round  your  dwolling-pkce 
Still  do  your  shadows  roam  dissatisfied. 
And  to  the  cries  of  wailing  woe  return 
A  voice  of  lamentation  ?    Teach  us  now. 
If  we  in  aught  have  faiVd,  tliat  1,  your  Priest, 
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When  I  shall  join  ye  soon,  —  as  soon  I  must, — 
May  unimpeded  pass  the  perilous  floods, 
And  in  the  Country  of  the  Dead,  be  hail'd 
By  you  with  song,  and  dance,  and  grateful  joy. 

So  saying,  to  the  Oracle  he  tum'd, 
Awaiting  there  the  silence  which  implied 
Peaceful  assent.     Against  the  eastern  wall, 
Fronting  the  narrow  portal's  winding  way, 
An  Image  stood .  a  cloak  of  fur  disguised 
The  rude  proportion  of  its  uncouth  limbs; 
The  skull  of  some  old  seer  of  days  of  old 
Topp'd  it,  and  with  a  visor  tliis  was  mask'd. 
Honoring  the  oracular  Spirit,  who  at  times 
There  took  his  resting-place.    Ayayaca 
Repeated,  Brethren,  is  it  well  with  ye  ? 
And  raised  the  yisor.     But  he  started  back, 
Appaird  and  shuddering ;  for  a  moony  light 
Lay  in  its  eyeless  sockets,  and  there  came 
From  its  immovable  and  bony  jaws 
A  long,  deep  groan,  thrice  utter'd,  and  thrice  felt 
In  every  heart  of  all  the  hearers  round. 
The  good  old  Priest  stood  tottering,  like  a  man 
Stricken  with  palsy ;  and  he  gazed  with  eyes 
Of  asking  horror  round,  as  if  he  look'd 
For  counsel  in  that  fear.    But  Neolin 
Sprung  boldly  to  the  Oracle,  and  cried. 
Speak,  Spirit !  tell  us  of  our  sin,  and  teach 
The  atonement !     A  sepulchral  voice  replied, 
Ye  have  for  other  Gods  forsaken  us, 
And  we  abandon  you !  —  and  crash  with  that, 
The  Image  fell. 

A  loud  and  hideous  shriek. 
As  of  a  demon,  Neolin  set  up ; 
So  wild  a  yell,  that,  even  in  that  hour, 
It  brought  fresh  terror  to  the  startled  car. 
While  yet  they  sat,  pale  and  irresolute, 
Helhua  the  Azteca  came  in.    He  bore 
A  shield  and  arrow, — symbols  these  of  war, 
Tet  now  beheld  with  hope,  so  great  relief 
They  felt  his  human  presence. 

Hoamen,  hear  me ! 
The  messenger  began ;  Erillyab,  hear. 
Priests,  Elders,  People !  but  hear  chiefly  thou, 
Prince  Amalahta,  as  of  these  by  birth. 
So  now  of  years  mature,  the  rightfal  Lord !  — 
Shall  it  be  peace  or  war  ?  —  thus  Aztlan  saith ; 
She,  in  her  anger,  from  the  land  will  root 
The  Children  of  the  Sea ;  but  viewing  you 
In  mercy,  to  your  former  vassalage 
Invites  ye,  and  remits  the  tribute  lives. 
And  for  rebellion  claimeth  no  revenge. 

Oh,  praise  your  Gods !  cried  Neolin,  and  hail 
This  daynipring  of  new  hope !    Aztlan  remits 
The  tribute  lives,  —  what  more  could  Madoc  give  ? 
She  claimeth  no  revenge,  and  if  she  claimed. 
He  could  not  save.      O    Hoamen,   bless   your 

Gods; 
Appease  them !    Thou,  Prince  Amalahta,  speak, 
And  seize  the  mercy. 

Amalahta  stood 
In  act  of  speech;  but  then  Erillyab  rose, — 
Who  gives  thee.  Boy,  this  Elder's  privilege? 
The  Queen  ezclaim'd ;  —  and  thou.  Priest  Neolin, 


Curb  thou  thy  traitorous  tongue !    The  rei^  n 

mine; 
1  hold  it  from  my  father,  he  from  his ; 
Age  before  age,  beyond  the  memory 
Of  man  it  hath  been  thus.    My  father  fell 
In  battle  for  his  people,  and  his  sons 
Fell  by  his  side ;  they  perish'd,  but  their  names 
Are  with  the  names  we  love, —  their  happy  soak      I 
Pursue  in  fields  of  bliss  the  shadowy  deer; 
The  spirit  of  that  noble  blood  which  ran 
From  their  death-wounds,  is  in  the  ruddy  cloads 
Which  go  before  the  Sun,  when  he  comes  fodh 
In  glory.    Last  of  that  illustrious  race 
Was  I,  Erillyab.    Te  remember  well. 
Elders,  that  day  when  I  assembled  here 
The  people,  and  demanded  at  their  choice 
The  worthiest,  to  perpetuate  our  old  line 
Of  Kings  and  Warriors.  —  To  the  wind  be  spread 
His  black  and  blood-red  banner.    Even  now, 
I  hear  his  war-drum's  tripled  sound,  that  call'd 
The  youth  to  battle ;  even  now  behold 
The  hope  which  lit  his  dark  and  fiery  eye, 
And  kindled  with  a  sunnier  glow  his  cheek. 
As  he  from  yonder  war-pole,  in  his  pride. 
Took  the  death-doers  down.  —  Lo,  here  the  bones 
Of  King  Tepollomi !  —  my  husband's  bones !  — 
There  should  be  some  among  ye  who  beheld, 
When,  all  with  arrows  quill 'd,  and  clothed  with 

blood 
As  with  a  purple  garment,  he  snstain'd 
The  unequal  conflict,  till  the  Aztecas 
Took  him  at  vantage,  and  their  monarch's  club 
Let  loose  his  struggling  soul.    Look,  Hoameo, 

here, 
See  through  how  wide  a  wound  his  spirit  fled! 
Twenty  long  jrears  of  mournful  widowhood 
Have  post  away ;  so  long  have  I  maintain'd 
The  little  empire  lofl  us,  loving  well 
My  people,  and  by  them  as  well  beloved. 
Say,  Hoamen,  am  I  still  your  Queen  ? 

At  once 
The  whole  assembly  rose  with  one  acclaim, — 
Still,  O  Erillyab,  O  Beloved,  rule 
Tliy  own  beloved  people ! 

But  the  Gods! 
Cried  Amalahta, — but  the  Oracle ! 
The  Oracle !  quotli  she  ;  what  hath  it  said 
That  forty  years  of  sufiering  hath  not  taught 
This  wretched  people  ? — They  abandon  us? — 
So  let  them  go !     Where  were  they  at  that  boar, 
When,  like  a  blasting  night-wind  in  the  spring, 
The  multitudes  of  Aztlan  came  upon  us  ? 
Where  were  they  when  my  fatlier  went  to  war? 
Where  were  they  when  thy  father's  stiflen'd  corpse, 
Even  after  death  a  slave,  held  up  the  lamp 
To  light  his  conqueror's  revels  ? — Think  not,Boj, 
To  palter  witli  me  thus !     A  fire  may  tremble 
Within  the  sockets  of  a  skull,  and  groans 
May  issue  from  a  dead  man's  fleshless  jaws, 
And  images  may  fall,  and  yet  no  God 
Be  there !  —  If  it  had  walk'd  abroad  with  life, 
That  had  indeed  been  something ! 

Then  she  tum'd 
Her  voice  toward  the  people. — Te  have  heard 
This  Priest  of  Aztlan,  whose  insidious  Uingoe 
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Bids  ye  desert  the  Children  of  the  Sea, 

And  TOW  again  your  former  vassalage. 

Speaks  Axtlan  c^  the  former?    O  my  people, 

I,  too,  could  tell  ye  of  the  former  days, 

When  yonder  plain  was  ours,  with  all  its  woods. 

And  waters,  and  savannahs! — of  those  days, 

When,  following  where  her  husband's  stronger 

arm 
Had  open'd  the  light  glebe,  the  willing  wife 
Dropp'd  in  the  yellow  maixe;  erelong  to  bear 
Its  increase  to  the  general  store,  and  toss 
Her  flowing  tresses  in  the  dance  of  joy. 
And  I  could  tell  ye  how  those  summer  stores 
Were  hoarded  for  tlie  invader's  winter  feasts ; 
And  how  the  widows  clipp'd  those  flowing  locks 
To  strew   them,  —  not   npon    their    husband's 

grave,  — 
Their  husbands  had  no  graves !  —  but  on  the  rocks 
And  fflountaiDs  in  their  flight.    And  even  these 

rocks 
And  mountains  could  not  save  us !    Year  by  year 
Oar  babes,  like  firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  cull'd 
To  be  the  banquet  of  these  Aztecas ! 
This  very  wretch,  who  tells  us  of  the  past, 
Hftth  chosen  them  for  the  butchery  ! — Oh,  I  thank 

you 
For  this  brave  anger ! — In  your  name  I  take 
Tbewar-giil! 

Grods  of  Axtlan,  Helhua  cried, 
Ai  to  Erillyab's  ready  hand  he  gave 
The  deadly  symbol,  in  your  name  I  give 
The  war^gift!     Te  have  thirsted  over-long; 
Take  now  your  fill  of  blood !  —  He  tum'd  away. 
And  Queen  Erillyab  bade  the  tribe  fulfil 
Their  customary  rites. 

Each  family 
Bore  its  own  dead,  and  to  the  general  grave, 
With  melancholy  song  and  sob  of  woe. 
The  slow  procession  moves.    The  general  grave 
Was  delved  witliin  a  deep  and  shady  dell, 
Fronting  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  —  the  scene 
Of  many  a  bloody  rite,  ere  Madoc  came,  — 
A  temple,  as  they  deem'd,  by  Nature  made. 
Where  the  Snake-Idol  stood.    On  fur  and  cloth 
Of  woven  grass,  they  lay  their  burdens  down. 
Within  the  ample  pit;  their  offerings  range 
Beside,  and  piously  a  portion  take 
Of  tljat  cold  earth,  to  which  forever  now 
Consigned,  thej  leave  their  fathers,  dust  to  dust; 
Sad  relic  that,  and  wise  remembrancer. 

Bat  as  with  bark  and  resinous  boughs  they  pile 
The  sepulchre,  suddenly  Neolin 
Sprung  up  alofl,  and  ahriek'd,  as  one  who  treads 
Upon  a  viper  in  his  heedless  path. 
The  God !  the  very  God !  he  cried,  and  howl'd 
One  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry ; 
Whereat  &om  that  dark  temple  issued  forth 
A  Serpent,  huge  and  hideous.    On  he  came, 
Straight  to  the  sound,  and  curl'd  around  the  Priest 
His  mighty  folds  innocuous,  overtopping 
Uis  human  height,  and  arching  down  his  head. 
Sought  ta  the  hands  of  Neolin  for  food ; 
Then  questing,  rsar'd,  and  stretch'd,  and  waved 
his  neck, 


And  glanced  his  forky  tongue.    Who  then  had 


seen 


The  man,  with  what  triumphant  fearlessness, 
Arms,  thighs,  and  neck,  and  body,  wreathed  and 

ring'd 
In  those  tremendous  folds,  he  stood  secure, 
Play'd  with  the  reptile's  jaws,  and  call'd  for  food. 
Food  for  the  present  God !  —  who  then  had  seen 
The  fiendish  joy  which  fired  his  countenance. 
Might  well  have  ween'd  that  he  had  summoned  up 
The  dreadful  monster  from  its  native  Hell, 
By  devilish  power,  himself  a  Fiend  infleah'd. 

Blood  for  the  God !  he  cried ;  Ltncoya's  blood ! 
Friend  of  the  Serpent's  foe.  —  Lincoya's  blood ! 
Cried  Amalahta,  and  the  people  tum'd 
Their  eyes  to  seek  the  victim,  as  if  each 
Sought  his  own  safety  in  that  sacrifice. 
Alone  Erillyab  raised  her  voice,  confused. 
But  not  confounded ;  she  alone  ezclaim'd, 
Madoc  shall  answer  this !  Unheard  her  voice 
By  the  bewilder'd  people,  by  the  Priest 
Unheeded ;  and  Lincoya  sure  had  fallen 
The  victim  of  their  fear,  had  he  been  found 
In  that  wild  hour ;  but  when  his  watchful  eye 
Beheld  the  Serpent  from  his  den  come  forth, 
He  fled  to  bear  the  tidings.  —  Neolin 
Repeats  the  accursed  call.  Food  for  the  Grod ! 
Ayayaca,  his  unbelieving  Priest ! 
At  once  all  eager  eyes  were  fiz'd  on  him. 
But  he  came  forward  calmly  at  the  call ; 
Lo !  here  am  I !  quoth  he ;  and  from  his  head 
Plucking  the  thin  gray  hairs,  he  dealt  them  round  — 
Countrymen,  kinsmen,  brethren,  children,  take 
These  in  remembrance  of  me !  there  will  be 
No  relic  of  your  aged  Priest  but  this. 
From  manhood  to  old  age,  full  threescore  years, 
Have  I  been  your  true  servant :  fit  it  is 
That  I,  who  witness'd  Axtlan's  first  assault. 
Should  perish  her  last  victim !  —  and  he  moved 
Towards  the  death.    But  then  Erillyab 
Seized  him,  and  by  the  garment  drew  him  back !  — 
By  the  Great  Spirit,  but  he  shall  not  die ! 
The  Queen  exclaim'd ;  nor  shalt  thou  triumph  thus. 
Liar  and  traitor  !    Hoamen,  to  your  homes  \ 
Madoc  shall  answer  this ! 

Irresolute 
They  heard,  and  inobedient;  to  obey 
Fearing,  yet  fearful  to  remain.    Anon, 
The  Queen  repeats  her  bidding.  To  your  homes, 
My  people !  —  But  when  Neolin  perceived 
The  growing  stir  and  motion  of  the  crowd. 
As  from  the  outward  ring  they  moved  away. 
He  utter'd  a  new  cry,  and  disentangling 
The  passive  reptile's  folds,  rush'd  out  among  them, 
With  outstretch'd  hands,  like  one  possess'd,  to  seize 
His  victim.    Then  they  fled ;  for  who  could  tell 
On  whom  the  madman,  in  that  hellish  fit. 
Might  cast  the  lot  ?    An  eight-years*  boy  he  seized. 
And  held  him  by  the  leg,  and,  whirling  him 
In  ritual  dance,  till  breath  and  sense  were  gone. 
Set  up  the  death-song  of  the  sacrifice. 
Amalahta,  and  what  others  rooted  love 
Of  evil  leagued  with  him,  accomplices 
In  treason,  join'd  the  death-song  and  the  dance 
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Some,  too,  there  were,  bclieying  what  they  fear'd, 

Who  yielded  to  their  old  idolatry, 

And  mingled  in  the  worship.    Aoond  and  roond 

The  acconed  minister  of  morder  whirl'd 

His  senseless  rictim ;  they,  too,  round  and  round 

In  maddening  motion,  and  with  maddening  cries 

Revolying,  whirl'd  and  wheeled .    At  length,  when 

now, 
According  to  old  rites,  he  should  haye  dashed 
On  the  stone  Idol's  head  the  wretch's  brains, 
Neolin  stopp'd,  and  once  again  began 
The  long,  shrill,  piercing,  modulated  cry. 
The  Serpent  knew  the  call,  and,  rolling  on, 
Waye  sboye  waye,  his  rising  length,  adyanced 
His  open  jaws :  then,  with  the  expected  prey, 
Glides  to  the  dark  recesses  of  his  den. 


VII. 

THE  SNAKEGOD. 

Mkahtivk  Erillyab's  messenger  had  girt 
His  loins,  and,  like  a  roebuck,  o*er  the  hills 
He  sped.    He  met  Cadwallon  and  the  Prince 
In  arms,  so  quickly  Madoo  had  obey'd 
Lincojra's  call ;  at  noon  he  heard  the  call ; 
And  still  the  sun  wss  riding  high  in  heayen. 
When  up  the  yalley  where  the  Hoamen  dwelt 
He  led  his  twenty  spears.    O  welcome,  friend 
And  brother!  cried  the  Queen.    £yen  as  thou 

saidst. 
So  hath  it  proyed ;  and  those  accursed  schemes 
Of  treachery,  which  that  wretched  boy  reyeal'd 
Under  the  influence  of  thy  potent  drink, 
Haye  ripen'd  to  effect    From  what  a  snare 
The  timely  warning  sayed  me  !  for,  be  sure. 
What  I  had  seen  I  else  should  haye  belieyed. 
In  utter  fear  confounded.    The  Great  Spirit, 
Who  taught  thee  to  foresee  the  eyil  thing. 
Will  giye  thee  power  to  quell  it. 

On  they  went 
Toward  the  dell,  where  now  the  Idolaters 
Had  buih  their  dedicated  fire,  and  still 
With  feast,  and  fits  of  song,  and  yiolent  dance. 
Pursued  their  rites.    When  Neolin  perceiyed 
The  Prince  approach,  fearlessly  he  came  forth. 
And  rused  his  srm,  and  cried.  Strangers,  away ! 
Away,  profime !  hence  to  your  mother-land ! 
Hence  to  your  waters ;  for  the  God  is  here ;  — 
He  came  for  blood,  and  he  shall  haye  his  fill ! 
Impious,  away ! 

Seise  him !  ezclaim'd  the  Prince ; 
Nor  had  he  time  for  motion  nor  for  flight. 
So  instantly  was  that  command  obey'd. 
Hoamen,  said  Madoc,  hear  me !— I  came  here 
Stranger  alike  to  Astlan  and  to  you ; 
I  found  ye  an  oppress'd  and  wretched  race. 
Groaning  beneath  your  chains ;  at  your  request. 
For  your  doliyeranoe,  I  unsheathed  the  sword, 
Redeem'd  ye  (Vom  your  bondage,  and  presenred 
Tour  children  (torn  the  slaughter.    With  those  foes 
Whose  burden  ye  for  forty  yoars  endured, 
This  traitor  hath  conspired,  against  yourselyes, 


Your  Queen, and  me,  your  friend;  thesolessn&ith 
Which  in  the  ftce  of  yonder  mm  we  pledged, 
Each  to  the  other,  this  perfidious  man 
Hath  broken,  and  hath  slun*d  his  hands  this  day 
With  innocent  Uood.    hih  most  atone  for  life ; 
Ere  I  destroy  the  Serpent,  whom  Us  wiles 
Haye  train'd  so  well,  last  yicttm,  he  shsll  glut 
The  monster's  maw. 

Strike,  man!  quoth  Neolin. 
This  is  my  consummation '.  the  reward 
Ofmy  truefiuth!  the  best  that  I  could  ask. 
The  best  the  G€»d  oonld  giye : — to  rest  in  him, 
Body  with  body  be  incorporate. 
Soul  into  soul  ahsorb'd,  and  I  and  He 
One  life,  inseparable,  for  eyennore. 
Strike ;  I  am  weary  of  this  mortal  part; 
Unite  me  to  the  Qod ! 

Triumphantly 
He  spake;  the  assembled  people,  at  his  words, 
With  rising  awe  gated  on  the  miscreint; 
Madoc  himself,  when  now  he  would  haye  given 
The  sign  for  death,  in  admiration  paused ; 
Such  power  hath  fortitude.    And  he  perceived 
The  auspicious  moment,  snd  set  up  his  ciy. 
Forth,  (h>m  the  dsrk  recesses  of  the  cave. 
The  Serpent  came  :  the  Hoamen  at  the  sight 
Shouted,  and  they  who  held  the  Priest,  appdl'd, 
Relax'd  their  hold.    On  came  the  mighty  Snake, 
And  twined,  in  many  a  wreath,  round  Neolio, 
Darting  aright,  aleil,  his  sinuous  neck. 
With  searching  eye,  and  lifted  jaw,  and  tongue 
Quivering,  and  hiss  as  of  a  heayy  shower 
Upon  tlie  summer  woods.    The  Britons  stood 
Astounded  at  the  powerful  reptile's  bulk, 
And  that  strange  sight.     His  girth  was  as  of  man, 
But  easily  could  he  haye  overtopp'd 
Goliath's  helmed  head,  or  that  huge  King 
Of  Basan,  hugest  of  the  Anakim  * 
What  then  was  human  strength,  if  once  involved 
Within  those  dreadful  coils?  —  The  multitude 
Fell  prone,  and  worshipp'd  ;  pale  Erillyab  grew, 
And  turn'd  upon  the  Prince  a  doubtful  eye ; 
The  Britons  too  were  pale,  albeit  they  held 
Their  spears  protended ;  and  tbry  also  look'd 
On  Madoc,  who  the  while  stood  silently 
Contemplating  how  wiseliest  he  might  cope 
With  that  surpassing  strength. 

But  Neolin, 
Well  hoping  now  success,  when  he  had  awed 
The  general  feeling  thus,  ezclaim'd  aloud  — 
Blood  for  the  God  I  give  him  the  Stranger's  blood! 
Ayenge  him  on  his  foes !    And  then,  perchance, 
Terror  had  urged  them  to  some  desperate  deed, 
Had  Madoc  ponder'd  more,  or  paused  in  act 
One  moment    From  the  sacrificial  flames 
He  snatch'd  a  firebrand,  and  with  fao  and  sword, 
Rush'd  at  the  monster ;  back  the  monster  drew 
His  head  upraised  recoiling,  and  the  Prince 
Smote  Neolin ;  all  circled  as  he  was, 
And  clipp'd  in  his  false  Deity's  embrace. 
Smote  he  the  accursed  Priest ;  the  avengingfword 
Fell  on  his  neck ;  through  flesh  and  bone  it  drove 
Deep  in  the  chest :  the  wretched  criminal 
Totter'd,  and  those  huge  rings  a  moment  held 
His  bloody  corpse  upright,  while  Madoc  struck 
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TUk  Scrpeal:  twice  he  fttruckhiiBf  and  the  sword 
GUnced  from  the  impenettable  scales ',  nor  more 
Avail'd  its  thrust,  thoogh  driTen  by  that  strong  aim ; 
For  on  the  unyielding  skin  the  temper'd  blade 
Bent.    He  sprung  npward  then,  and  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  huge  monster  flaahed  the  fiery  brand. 
Impatient  of  the  smoke  and  burning,  baek 
The  reptile  wreathed,  and  from  his  loosening  clasp 
I>ropp*d  the  dead  Neolin,  and  tum'd,  and  fled 
To  his  dark  den. 

The  Hoamen,  at  that  sight. 
Raised  a  loud  wonder-cry,  with  one  accord, 
Great  is  the  Son  of  Ocean,  and  his  God 
U  mightiest !    But  Erillyab  silently 
Approach'd  the  great  Delirerer;  her  whole  frame 
Tceaxhled  with  strong  emotion,  and  she  took 
His  hand,  and  gased  a  moment  earnestly, 
HaTing  no  power  of  speech,  till  with  a  gush 
Of  tears  her  utterance  came,  and  she  exclaim'd. 
Blessed  art  thou,  my  brother !  for  the  power 
Of  God  is  in  thee !  —  and  she  would  have  kissed 
His  hand  in  adoration  ^  but  he  cried, 
God  is  indeed  with  us,  and  in  his  name 
Will  we  complete  the  work  I — then  to  the  cave 
Ad  vanced,  and  called  for  fire.  Bring  fire !  quoth  he } 
Bf  his  own  element  this  spawn  of  hell 
Shall  perish !  and  he  enier'd,  to  explore 
The  cavern  depths.    Cadwallon  followed  him, 
Bearing'  in  either  hand  a  flaming  brand ; 
For  oword  or  spear  availed  not. 

Far  in  the  hill, 
Care  within  eave,  the  ample  grotto  pierced. 
Three  chambers  in  the  rock.    Fit  yestibule 
The  first  to  that  wild  temple,  long  and  low, 
Shut  out  the  outward  day.    The  second  vault 
Had  its  own  daylight  from  a  central  chasm 
High  in  the  hollow ;  here  the  Image  stood, 
Tlieir  rode  idolatry, — a  sculptured  snake, 
If  term  of  art  may  snch  misshapen  form 
Beseem,—  around  a  human  figure  coil'd, 
And  all  begrimed  with  blood.    The  inmost  cell 
Dark ;  nnd  far  up  within  its  blackest  depth 
They  snw  the  Serpent's  still  small  eye  of  fire. 
Not  if  they  thsnn'd  the  forest  for  their  pile, 
Could  they,  with  flame  or  sufiTocating  smoke. 
Destroy  him  there ;  for  through  the  open  roof 
The  cloada  wonld  pass  away.    They  paused  not 

long; 
Drive  him  beneath  the  chasm,  Cadwallon  cried, 
A  nd  hem  him  in  with  fire,  and  from  above 
We  crush  him. 

Forth  they  went,  and  elimb'd  the  hill 
With  all  their  people,    llieir  united  strength 
Liooecn'd  the  rocks,  and  ranged  them  round  the 

brink, 
Imprndmg.    With  Cadwallon  on  the  height 
Tf  n  Britnns  wait^  ten  with  the  Prince  descend, 
And  with  a  fifebrtnd  each  in  either  hand, 
Knter  the  outer  eave.    Madoc  advanced. 
And  at  the  entrance  of  the  inner  den. 
He  took  his  stand  alone.    A  bow  he  bore, 
Antl  arrows  round  whose  heads  dry  tow  was  twined, 
In  |N»a»gom  dipp'd ;  he  kindled  these,  and  shot 
The  ficsy  absfls.    Upon  the  scaly  skin, 
As  oo  a  ruek,  the  bone-tipp'd  arrows  fell , 
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But  at  their  bright  and  blazing  light  eiTray'd, 
Out  rush*d  the  reptile.    Madoc  from  his  path 
Retired  against  the  side,  and  call'd  his  men, 
And  in  they  came,  and  circled  round  the  Snake ; 
And  shaking  all  their  flames,  as  with  a  wheel 
Of  fire,  they  ringed  him  in.    From  side  to  side 
The  monster  turns !  —  where'er  he  turns,  the  flame 
Flares  in  his  nostrils  and  his  blinking  eyes ; 
Nor  aught  against  the  dreaded  element 
Did  that  brute  force  avail,  which  could  have  crushed 
Milo's  young  limbs,  or  Theban  Hercules, 
Or  old  Manoah*s  mightier  son,  ere  yet 
Shorn  of  his  strength.    They  press  him  now,  and 

now 
Give  back,  here  urging,  and  here  yielding  way, 
Till  right  beneath  the  chasm  they  centre  him. 
At  once  the  crags  are  loosed,  and  down  they  fall 
Thundering.    They  fell  like  thunder,  but  the  crash 
Of  scale  and  bone  was  heard.    In  agony 
The  Serpent  writhed  beneath  the  blow ;  in  vain. 
From  under  the  incumbent  load  essay'd 
To  drag  his  mangled  folds.    One  heavier  stone 
Fasten*d  and&iUen'd  him;  yet  still,  with  tail 
Ten  cubits  long,  he  lash'd  the  air,  and  foined 
From  side  to  side,  and  raised  his  raging  head 
Above  the  height  of  man,  though  half  his  length 
Lay  mutilate.    Who  then  had  felt  the  force 
Of  that  wild  fury,  little  had  to  him 
Buckler  or  corselet  profited,  or  mail, 
Or  might  of  human  arm.    The  Britons  shrunk 
Beyond  its  arc  of  motion ;  but  the  Prince 
Took  a  long  spear,  and  springing  on  the  stone 
Which  fiz'd  the  monster  down,  provoked  his  rage. 
Uplifts  the  Snake  his  head  retorted,  high 
He  lifts  it  over  Madoc,  then  darts  down 
To  seize  his  prey .   The  Prince,  with  foot  ad  vanced, 
Inclines  his  body  back,  and  points  the  spear 
With  sure  and  certain  aim,  then  drives  it  up, 
Into  his  open  jaws;  two  cubits  deep 
It  pierced,  the  monster  forcing  on  the  wound. 
He  closed  his  teeth  for  anguish,  and  bit  short 
The  ashen  hilt.    But  not  the  rage  which  now 
Clangs  all  his  scales,  can  from  its  seat  dislodge 
The  barbed  shafl ;  nor  those  contortions  wild, 
Nor  those  convulsive  shudderings,  nor  the  throes 
Which  shake  his  inmost  entrails,  as  with  the  air 
In  su&cating  gulpa  the  monster  now 
Inhales  his  own  life-blood.    The  Prince  descends ; 
He  lifb  another  lance ;  and  now  the  Snake, 
Gasping,  as  if  exhausted,  on  the  ground 
Reclines  his  head  one  moment.    Madoc  seized 
That  moment,  planted  in  his  eye  the  spear, 
Then  setting  foot  upon  his  neck,  drove  down 
Through  bone,  and  brain,  and  throat,  and  to  the 

earth 
Infixed  the  mortal  weapon.    Yet  once  more 
The  Snake  essay'd  to  rise ;  his  dying  strength 
Faird  him,  nor  longer  did  those  mighty  folds 
Obey  the  moving  impulse,  crush'd  and  scotch*d ; 
In  every  ring,  through  all  his  mangled  length, 
The  shrinking  muscles  quiver'd,  then  collapsed 
In  death. 

Cadwallon  and  his  comrades  now 
Enter  the  den;  they  roll  away  the  crag 
Which  held  him  down,  pluck  out  the  mortal  spear, 
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Then  drag  him  forth  to  day ;  the  force  conjoin 'd 

Of  all  the  Britons  difBcultly  drag 

His  lifeless  hulk.    But  when  the  Hoamen  saw 

That  form  portentous  trailing  in  its  gore, 

The  jaws,  which,  in  the  morning,  they  had  seen 

Purpled  with  human  blood,  now  in  their  own 

Blackening,  —  aknee  they  fell  before  the  Prince, 

And  in  adoring  admiration  raised 

Their  hands  with  one  accord,  and  all  in  fear 

Worshipped  the  mighty  Deicade.    But  he, 

Recoiling  from  those  sinful  honors,  cried, 

Drag  out  the  Idol  now,  and  heap  the  fire, 

That  all  may  be  consumed ! 

Forthwith  they  heap*d 
The  sacrificial  fire,  and  on  the  pile 
The  Serpent,  and  the  Image,  and  the  corpse 
Of  Neolin  were  laid ;  with  prompt  supply 
They  feed  the  raging  flames,  hour  afler  hour. 
Till  now  the  black  and  nauseous  smoke  is  spent, 
And  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  the  pile, 
The  undistinguishable  ashes  lay. 
Go !  cried  Prince  Madoc,  cast  them  in  the  stream. 
And  scatter  them  upon  the  winds,  that  so 
No  relic  of  this  foul  idolatry 
Pollute  the  land.    To<morrow  meet  me  here, 
Hoamen,  and  I  will  purify  yon  den 
Of  your  abominations.    Come  ye  here 
With  humble  hearts ;  for  ye,  too,  in  the  sight 
Of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  Beloyed  One, 
Must  be  made  pure,  and  cleansed  from  your 

offence. 
And  take  upon  yourselres  his  holy  law. 


VIII. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  HOAMEN. 

How  beautiful,  O  Sun,  is  thine  uprise, 

And  on  how  fair  a  scene !    Before  the  Cave 

The  Elders  of  the  Hoamen  wait  the  will 

Of  their  Deliyerer;  ranged  without  their  ring 

The  tribe  look  on,  thronging  the  narrow  vale. 

And  what  of  gradual  rise  the  shelving  combe 

Displayed,  or  steeper  eminence  of  wood. 

Broken  with  crags  and  sunny  slope  of  green. 

And  grassy  platform.    With  the  Elders  sat 

The  Queen  and  Prince,  their  rank's  prerogative. 

Excluded  else  for  sex  unfit,  and  youth 

For  counsel  immature.    Before  the  arch. 

To  that  rude  fane,  rude  portal,  stands  the  Cross, 

By  Madoc*8  hand  victorious  planted  there. 

And  lo,  Prince  Madoc  comes !  no  longer  mail'd 

In  arms  of  mortal  might;  the  spear  and  sword. 

The  hauberk  and  the  helmet  laid  aside. 

Gorget  and  gauntlet,  greaves  and   shield, — he 

comes 
In  peaceful  tunic  clad,  and  mantle  long ; 
His  hyacinthine  locks  now  shadowing 
That  fiice,  which  late,  with  iron  overbrow'd. 
Struck  from  within  the  aventayie  such  awe 
And  terror  to  the  heart.    Bareheaded  he. 
Following  the  servant  of  the  altar,  leads 


The  reverential  train.    Before  them,  ruied 
On  high,  the  sacred  images  are  borne; 
There,  in  faint  semblance,  holiest  Maiy  bendi 
In  virgin  beauty  o*er  her  babe  divine,  — 
A  sight  which  almost  lo  idolatry 
Might  win  the  soul  by  love.    But  who  caa  pat 
Upon  thai  other  form,  which  on  the  rood 
In  agony  is  stretch 'd  ?  —  his  hands  traaifix'd, 
And  lacerate  with  the  body*s  pendent  weight; 
The  black  and  deadly  paleness  of  his  face, 
Streak *d  with  the  blood  which  from  that  crown  of 

scorn 
Hath  ceased  to  flow;  the  side^wonnd  itreunia; 

still; 
And  open  still  those  eyes,  from  which  the  look 
Not  yet  hath  pass'd  away,  that  went  to  Hesven, 
When,  in  that  hour,  the  Son  of  Manexclsim'd, 
Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do! 
And  now  arrived  before  the  cave,  the  train 
Halt :  to  the  assembled  elders,  where  they  sat 
Ranged  in  half  circle,  Madoc  then  advanced, 
And  raised,  as  if  in  act  to  speak,  his  hand. 
Thereat  was  every  human  sound  suppress'd ; 
And  every  quickened  ear  and  eager  eye 
Were  centred  on  his  lips. 

The  Prince  begin,— 
Hoamen,  friends,  brethren, — friends  we  have  beeo 

long. 
And  brethren  shall  be,  ere  the  day  go  down,  — 
I  come  not  here  propounding  doubtfUl  thingi 
For  counsel,  and  deliberate  resolve 
Of  searching  thought ;  but  with  authority 
From  Heaven,  to  give  the  law,  and  to  enforce 
Obedience.     Ye  shall  worship  God  alone, 
The  One  Eternal.    That  Beloved  One 
Ye  shall  not  serve  with  offered  fruits,  or  smoke 
Of  sacrificial  fire,  or  blood,  or  life  ; 
Far  other  sacrifice  he  claims, — a  soul 
Resign*d,  a  will  subdued,  a  heart  made  dean 
From  all  offence.    Not  for  your  lots  on  earth, 
Menial  or  mighty,  slave  or  highly-born, 
For  cunning  in  the  chase,  or  strength  in  war, 
Shall  ye  be  judged  hereafter ;  —  as  ye  keep 
The  law  of  love,  as  ye  shall  tame  your  wrath. 
Forego  revenge,  forgive  your  enemies. 
Do  good  to  them  that  wrong  ye,  ye  will  find 
Your  bliss  or  bale.    This  law  came  down  froo 

Heaven. 
Lo,  ye  behold  Him  there  by  whom  it  casDc; 
The  Spirit  was  in  Him,  and  for  the  sins 
Of  man  He  suffered  thus,  and  by  His  death 
Must  all  mankind  be  blest.     Not  knowing  Him, 
Ye  wander'd  on  in  error ;  knowing  now. 
And  not  obeying,  what  was  error  once 
Is  guilt  and  wilful  wrong.    If  ever  more 
Ye  bow  to  your  false  deities  the  knee ; 
If  ever  more  ye  worship  them  with  lesst. 
Or  sacrifice,  or  dance ;  whoso  ofieads 
Shall  from  among  the  people  be  cat  off» 
Like  a  corrupted  member,  lest  he  taint 
The  whole  with  death.       With  what  appointed 

rites 
Your  homage  must  be  paid,  ye  shall  be  taught ; 
Your  children  in  the  vray  that  they  shall  go 
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Be  train 'd  fhun  childhood  up.    Make  ye,  mean- 
time, 
Tour  pnjer  to  that  Beloved  One,  who  aeea 
The  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  and  set  ye  up 
This  the  memorial  of  his  chosen  Son, 
And  Her,  who,  blessed  among  women,  led 
The  Appointed  at  Her  breast,  and  by  His  cross 
£odured  intenser  an^ish ;  therefore  sharing 
His  glory  now,  with  sunbeams  robed,  the  Moon 
Her  ibotstool,  and  a  wreath  of  stars  her  crown. 

Hoamen,  ye  deem  as  children  of  a  race 
Mistier  than  ye,  and  wiser,  and  by  Heaven 
Beloved  and  favor'd  more.    From  this  pnre  law 
Hath  all  proceeded,  —  wisdom,  power,  whate*er 
Here  elevates  the  soul,  and  makes  it  ripe 
Fur  higher  powers  and  more  exalted  bliss. 
Share  then  our  law,  and  be  with  as,  on  earth, 
Partakers  of  these  blessings,  and  in  Heaven, 
Co-heriton  with  ns  of  endless  joy. 

Ere  yet  one  breath  or  motion  had  dtstoib'd 
The  reverential  hash,  Erillyab  rose. 
My  people,  said  the  Queen,  their  God  is  best 
And  mightiest.    Him  to  whom  we  offered  up 
Blood  of  oar  blood  and  of  our  flesh  the  flesh. 
Vainly  we  deem*d  divine ;  no  spirit  he 
Of  good  or  evil,  by  the  conquering  arm 
Of  Madoc  mortal  proved.    What  then  remains 
Bat  that  the  blessing  profier'd  thus  in  love. 
In  love  we  take?  —  Deliverer,  Teacher,  Friend, 
First  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  I  claim 
The  initiatory  rite. 

I  also,  cried 
The  venerable  Priest  Ayayaca, 
Old  aa  I  am,  I  also,  like  a  child, 
Would  learn  this  wisdom  yet  before  I  die. 
The  Elders  rose  and  answer*d,  We  and  all ! 
And  ftom  the  congregated  tribe  burst  Ibrth 
One  universal  shout,  —  Great  is  the  Grod 
Of  Madoc,  —  worthy  to  be  served  is  He ! 

Then  to  the  mountain  rivulet,  which  nill*d 
Like  amber  oyer  its  dark  bed  of  rock. 
Did  Madoc  lead  Erillyab,  in  the  name 
Of  Jksvs,  to  his  Christian  fiunily 
Accepted  now.    On  her  and  on  her  son, 
The  Eldera  and  the  People,  Llorien 
Sprinkled  the  sanctifying  waters.    Day 
Was  scarcely  two  hours  old  when  he  began 
f  lis  work,  and  when  he  ceased,  the  sun  had  past 
The  heights  of  noon.    Te  saw  that  blessed  work. 
Sons  of  the  Cymry,  Cadog,  Deiniol, 
Padarn,  and  Teilo !  ye  whose  sainted  names 
Tour  monumental  temples  still  record ; 
Thou,  David,  still  revered,  who  in  the  vale. 
Where,  by  old  HatteriKs  wintry  torrents  swollen, 
Rade  Hodney  rolls  his  raging  stream,  didst  choose 
Thy  bennit  home ;  and  ye  who  by  the  sword 
Of  the  fierce  Saxon,  when  the  bloodier  Monk 
Urged  oo  the  work  of  murder,  for  your  faith 
And  l^dom  fell,— -Martyrs  and  Saints,  ye  saw 
This  triumph  of  the  Cymry  and  the  Cross, 
And  stniek  your  golden  harps  to  hymns  of  joy. 


IX. 


TLAIALA. 

As  now  the  rites  were  ended,  Caradoc 

Came  from  the  diipa,  leading  an  Axteea 

Guarded  and  bound.    Prince  Madoc,  said  the  Bard, 

Lo !  the  first  captive  of  our  arms  I  bring. 

Alcme,  beside  the  river  I  had  stray*d. 

When,  Smm  his  lurking-place,  the  savage  hurrd 

A  javelin.    At  the  rustle  of  the  reeds. 

From  whence  the  blow  was  aim*d,  I  tam*d  in  time, 

And  heard  it  whizz  beside  me.     Well  it  was. 

That  from  the  ships  they  saw  and  succor'd  me ; 

For,  subtle  as  a  serpent  in  my  grasp. 

He  seemed  all  joint  and  flexure ;  nor  had  1 

Armor  to  ward,  nor  weapon  to  ofl^nd. 

To  battle  all  unused  and  unprepared ; 

But  I,  too,  here  upon  this  barbarous  land. 

Like  Elmur  and  like  Aronan  of  old. 

Must  lift  the  ruddy  spear. 

This  is  no  day 
For  vengeance,  answered  Madoc,  else  his  deed 
Had  met  no  merey.    Freely  let  him  go ! 
Perchance  the  tidings  of  our  triumph  here 
May  yet  reclaim  his  country.  —  Azteca, 
Go,  let  your  Pabas  know  that  we  have  crush'd 
Their  complots  here ;  beneath  our  righteous  sword 
The  Priest  and  his  false  Deity  have  fallen  ; 
The  idols  are  consumed,  and,  in  their  stead. 
The  emblems  of  our  holy  faith  set  up. 
Whereof  the  Hoamen  have  this  day  been  made 
Partakers.     Say  to  Aztlan,  when  she,  too. 
Will  make  her  temples  clean,  and  put  away 
Her  foul  abominations,  and  accept 
The  Christian  Cross,  that  Madoc  then  accords 
Forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  peace  to  come. 
This  better  part  let  her,  of  her  free-will 
And  wisdom,  choose  in  time. 

Till  Madoc  spake, 
The  captive  reckless  of  his  peril  stood. 
Gazing  with  resolute  and  careless  eye, 
As  one  in  whom  the  lot  of  life  or  death 
Moved  neither  fear  nor  feeling ;  but  that  eye 
Now  sparkling  with  defiance,  —  Seek  ye  peace  ? 
He  cried :  O  weak  and  woman-hearted  man ! 
Already  wouldst  thou  lay  the  sword  to  rest  ? 
Not  with  the  burial  of  the  sword  this  strife 
Most  end,  for  never  doth  the  Tree  of  Peace 
Strike  root  and  flourish,  till  the  strong  man*s  hand 
Upon  his  enemy's  grave  hath  planted  it. 
Come  ye  to  Aztlan  then  in  quest  of  peace  ? 
Te  feeble  souls,  if  that  be  what  ye  seek. 
Fly  hence !  our  Aztlan  suflers  on  her  soil 
No  living  stranger. 

Do  thy  bidding,  Chief! 
Calmly  Cadwallon  answered.    To  her  choice 
Let  Aztlan  look,  lest  what  she  now  reject 
In  insolence  of  strength,  she  take  upon  her, 
In  sorrow,  and  in  siiffering,  and  in  shame. 
By  strong  compulsion,  penitent  too  late. 
Thou  hast  beheld  our  ships  with  gallant  men 
Freighted,  a  numerous  force, — and  for  our  arms,  -^ 
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Siirelj  thy  nation  hath  acquired  of  them 
Diaastroiu  knowledge. 

Gune  upon  your  anna ! 
Exclaimed  the  lavage :  *-Is  there  one  among  you 
Dare  lay  that  cowardly  advantage  by, 
And  meet  me,  man  to  man,  in  honest  strife  ? 
That  I  might  grapple  with  him,  weaponless, 
On  yonder  rock,  breast  against  breast,  fair  force 
Of  limb,  and  breath,  and  blood, — till  one,  or  both, 
Daah'd  down  the  shattering  precipice,  should  feed 
The  mountain  ea^le !  —  Give  me,  I  beieech  you. 
That  joy! 

As  wisely,  said  Cynetha's  son, 
Thy  foe  might  challenge  thee,  and  bid  thee  let 
Thy  strong  right  hand  hang  idle  in  the  fray, 
That  so  his  weakness  with  thy  strength  might  cope 
In  equal  battle !  —  Not  in  wrongful  war, 
The  tyrants  of  our  weaker  brethren. 
Wield  we  these  dreadful  arms,  —  but  when  assail'd 
By  fraud  and  force,  when  call'd  upon  to  aid 
The  feeble  and  oppressed,  shall  we  not 
Then  put  our  terrors  forth,  and  thunder-strike 
The  guilty  ? 

Silently  the  Savage  heard ; 
Joy  brighten'd  in  his  eyes,  as  they  unloosed 
His  bonds ;  he  stretched  his  arms  at  length,  to  feel 
His  liberty,  and  like  a  greyhound  then 
Slipp'd  from  thf  leash,  he  bounded  o'er  the  hills. 
What  was  from  early  morning  till  noon  day 
The  steady  travel  of  a  well-girt  man. 
He  with  fleet  feet  and  unfatiguable, 
(n  three  short  hours  hath  traversed ;  in  the  lake 
He  plunged,  now  shooting  forth  his  pointed  arms, 
4rrow-like  darting  on ;  recumbent  now. 
Forces  with  springing  feet  his  easier  way ; 
Then  with  new  speed,  as  freshen'd  by  repose. 
Again  he  breasts  the  water.    On  the  shore 
Of  Aztlan  now  he  stands,  and  breathes  at  will. 
And  wrings  his  dripping  locks;  then  through  the 

gate 
Pursued  his  way. 

Green  garlands  deck  the  gate ; 
Gay  are  the  temples  with  green  boughs  affixed ; 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hung  with  wreaths ; 
The  fire  of  sacrifice,  with  flames  bedimm'd. 
Bums  in  the  sun-light,  pale  ;  the  victims  wait 
Around,  impatient  of  their  death  delay 'd. 
The  Priest,  before  Tezcalipoca's  shrine. 
Watches  the  maize-strown  threshold,  to  announce 
The  footsteps  of  the  God ;  for  this  the  day. 
When  to  his  favor'd  city  he  vouchsafes 
His  annual  presence,  and,  with  unseen  feet, 
Imprints  the  maize-strown  threshold ',  followed  soon 
By  all  whose  altars  with  eternal  fires 
Aztlan  illumed,  and  fed  with  human  blood ;  — 
Mexitli,  woman-bom,  who  from  the  womb. 
Child  of  no  mortal  sire,  leap'd  terrible. 
The  arm'd  avenger  of  his  mother's  fame  ; 
And  he  whose  will  the  subject  winds  obey, 
Quetzalcoal ;  and  Tlaloc,  Water-€rod, 
And  all  the  host  of  Deities,  whose  power 
Requites  with  bounty  Aztlan^s  pious  zeal. 
Health  and  rich  increase  giving  to  her  sons. 
And  withering  in  the  war  her  enemies. 
So  taught  the  Priests;  and  therefore  were  the  gates 


Green-garlanded,  the  temples  green  with  boufia, 
The  door-posts  and  the  lintels  hong  with  wresthi; 
And  yonder  victims,  ranged  around  the  fire, 
Are  destin'd,  with  the  steam  of  sacrifice. 
To  greet  their  dreadful  coming. 

With  the  tnin 
Of  warrior  Chiefs  Coanacotzin  stood, 
That  when  the  Priest  proclaim'd  the  eater'd  God, 
His  lips  before  the  present  Deiiy 
Might  pour  efiectual  prayer.  The  isriemhlr^H  Chie6 
Saw  Tlalala  approach,  more  welcome  now, 
As  one  whose  absence  from  the  appointed  rites 
Had  waken'd  fi^ar  and  wonder. — 'Think  not  ye, 
The.  youth  exclaim'd,  careless  impiety 
Could  this  day  lead  roe  wandering.    I  went  lorth 
To  dip  my  javelin  in  the  Strangms'  blood  — 
A  sacrifice,  methought,  our  Gods  had  lovsd 
To  scent,  and  sooner  hasten'd  to  ei^y. 
I  fail'd,  and  fell  a  prisoner ;  bot  thi^  fear 
Released  me  —  coward  Amt,  or  ohildish  hope, 
That,  like  Yuhidthiton,  I  might  becooae 
Their  friend,  and  merit  chaatiaemantfiromHeaTea, 
Pleading  the  Strangers'  cause.    They  bade  dm  |o 
And  proffer  peace.  —  Chiefi^  were  it  pooible 
That  tongue  of  mine  could  win  you  tothatibame, 
Out  would  I  pluck  the  member,  thoagh  my  aool 
Followed  its  bloody  roots.    The  Stranger  finds 
No  peace  in  Aztlan,  bat  the  peace  of  dMth ! 

'Tis  bravely  said  !  Tithidthiton  replied, 
And  fairly  mayst  thou  boast,  young  TlahJa, 
For  tliou  art  brave  in  battle.     Yet  'twere  well 
If  that  same  fearless  tongue  were  taught  to  chock 
Ita  boyish  license  now.    No  law  forbade 
Our  friendship  with  the  Stfanger,  when  my  voice 
Pleaded  for  profifered  peace ;  thai  fault  I  sbaied 
In  common  with  the  King,  and  with  the  Chieis, 
The  Pabas,  and  the  People,  none  foreseeing 
Danger  or  guilt;  but  when  at  length  the  Godi 
Made  evident  their  wrath  m  prodigies, 
I  yielded  to  their  manifested  will 
My  prompt  obedience.  —  Bravely  hast  thou  aid, 
And  brave  thou  art,  young  Tiger  of  the  War ! 
But  thou  hast  dealt  with  other  enemies 
Than  these  impenetrable  men,  — >  with  foes. 
Whose  conquered  Gods  lie  idle  in  their  chaiof, 
And  with  tame  weakness  brook  captivity. 
When  thou  hast  met  the  Strangers  in  the  fight. 
And  in  the  doings  of  that  fight  .outdone 
Yuhidthiton,  revile  him  then  for  one 
Slow  to  defend  his  eountry  and  his  ^th ; 
Till  then,  with  reverence,  as  beseems  thy  youth, 
Respect  thou  his  full  fame ! 

I  wrong  it  not ! 
I  wrong  it  not !  cried  the  young  Azteca ; 
But  truly,  as  I  hope  to  equal  it. 
Honor  thy  well-eam'd  glory. — But  this  peace !  — 
Renounce  it ! — say  that  it  shall  never  be  i — 
Never,  —  as  long  as  there  are  Gods  in  Heaven, 
Or  men  in  Aztlan ! 

That,  the  King  replied. 
The  Gods  themsdves  have  answer'd.    Never  yf^ 
By  holier  ardor  were  otir  countrymen 
Poaaese'd ;  peace-oflerings  of  repentance  fill 
The  temple  courts ;  from  every  voice  aiscendt 
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The  cdntrite  prayer ;  daily  the  ▼ictim*!  heart 

Sends  its  propitktory  steam  to  Heaven ; 

And  if  the  aid  divine  may  be  procuxed 

By  the  most  dread  solemnities  of  faitli, 

And  rigor  of  severest  penttenoe, 

Soon  shall  the  present  influence  strengthen  us. 

And  Aztlan  be  triumphant 

While  they  spake, 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  song  and  instrument 
Rung  through  the  air,  now  rising  like  the  voice 
Of  angry  ocean,  now  subsiding  soft. 
As  when  the  breeae  of  evening  dies  away. 
The  horn,  and  shrill-toned  pipe,  and  drum,  that 

gave 
Its  music  to  the  hand,  and  hollow'd  wood. 
Drum-like,  whose  thunders,  ever  and  awm. 
Commingling  with  the  sea^shell's  spiral  roar. 
Closed  the  f\ill  harmony.    And  now  the  eve 
Past  on,  and,  through  the  twilight  visible. 
The  frw|oent  fire»flles'  brightening  beauties  shone. 
Anxious  and  often  now  the  Priest  inspects 
The  maiae-strown  threshold ;  for  the  wonted  hour 
Was  come,  and  yet  no  footstep  of  the  God ! 
More  radiant  now  the  fire  of  sacrifice. 
Fed  to  full  fury,  biased ;  and  its  red  smoke 
Imparted  to  the  darker  atmosphere 
Socfa  obscure  light,  as,  o'er  Vesnvio  seen, 
Or  piUaied  upon  Etna's  mountain-bead, 
Makes  darkness  dreadful.    In  the  captives'  cheeks 
Then  might  a  livid  paleness  have  been  seen. 
And  wilder  terror  in  their  ghastly  eyes. 
Expecting  memently  the  psng  of  death. 
8oon  in  the  multitude  a  doubt  arose. 
Which  none  durst  mention,  lest  his  neig^ibor's  fears, 
Divulged,  sboold  strengthen  his; — the  hour  was 

past. 
And  yet  no  foot  had  mark'd  the  sprinkled  maise ! 


X. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  GODS. 

Now  every  moment  gave  their  doubts  new  force. 

And  every  wondering  eye  disclosed  the  fear 

Which  oa  the  tongue  was  trembling,  when  to  the 

Enweiate  like  some  bare  anatomy,  [I^ingi 

And  deadly  pale,  Tezoaomoc  was  led. 

By  two  supporting  Priests.    Ten  painful  months, 

Immnied  amid  the  forest  had  he  dwelt, 

In  afatfttneaoe  and  solitary  prayer 

Pasaiog  his  nights  and  days:  thus  did  the  Gods 

From  their  High  Priest  exact,  when  they  enforced, 

By  danger  or  distress,  the  penance  due 

For  paUie  sins;  and  he  had  dwelt  ten  months, 

Praying  and  ftsting,  and  in  solitude, 

Till  now  might  every  bone  of  his  lean  limbs 

B«^  told,  and  in  his  starved  and  bony  face 

The  living  eye  appealed  unnatural, — 

A  ghostly  sight. 

In  breathless  eageme^T 
The  multitude  diew  round  as  he  began,  — 
O  King,  the  Qods  of  Astlan  are  not  come ; 
Thej  will  not  eome  before  the  Strangers*  blood 


Soxike  on  their  altars ;  but  they  hav«  beheld 
My  days  of  prayer,  and  nights  of  watchfulness, 
And  fosts  austere,  and  bloody  disciplines, 
And  have  revealed  their  pleasure.    Who  is  here. 
Who  to  the  White  King's  dwelling-place  dare  go, 
And  execute  their  will? 

Scarce  had  he  said. 
When  Tlahda  exdaim'd,  I  am  the  man. 

Hear  then !  Teioaomoc  replied.  —  Ye  know 
That  self-denial  and  long  penance  purge 
The  film  and  foulness  of  mortality, 
For  more  immediate  intercourse  with  Heaven 
Preparing  the  pure  spirit;  and  all  eyes 
May  witness  that  with  no  relaxing  zeal 
I  have  perform'd  my  duty.    Much  I  fear'd 
For  Aztlan's  sins,  and  oft,  in  bitterness. 
Have  groan'd  and  bled  for  her  iniquity ; 
But  chiefly  for  this  solemn  day  the  fear 
Was  strong  upon  me,  lest  her  Deities, 
Estranged,  should  turn  away,  and  we  be  left 
A  spiritless  and  Grod-abandoned  race, 
A  warning  to  the  earth.    Ten  weary  montha 
Have  the  raw  maize  and  running  water  been 
My  only  food ;  but  not  a  grain  of  maize 
Hath  stay'd  the  gnawing  appetite,  nor  drop 
Of  water  cool'd  my  paroh'd  and  painful  tongue. 
Since  yester-mom  arose.    Fasting  1  pray'd, 
And,  praying,  gash'd  myeelf ;  and  all  night  long, 
1  watch'd,  and  wept,  and  supplicated  Heaven, 
Till  the  weak  flesh,  its  life-blood  almost  drain'd, 
Sunk  with  the  long  austerity :  a  dread 
Of  death  came  over  me ;  a  deathy  chill 
Ran  through  my  veins,  and  looscn'd  every  limb ; 
Dim  grew  mine  eyes ;  and  I  could  feel  my  heart, 
Dying  away  within  me,  intermit 
Its  slow  and  feeble  throbs,  then  suddenly 
Start,  as  it  seem'd  exerting  all  its  force 
In  one  last  effort.    On  the  ground  I  fell, 
I  know  not  if  entranced,  or  dead  indeed. 
But  without  motion,  hearing,  sight,  or  aenie, 
Feeling,  or  breath,  or  life.    From  that  strange  state, 
Even  in  such  blessed  freedom  from  all  pain 
That  sure  I  thought  myself  in  very  Heaven, 
I  woke,  and  raised  my  eyelids,  and  beheld 
A  light  which  seemed  to  penetrate  my  bones 
With  life  and  health.    Before  me,  visible, 
Stood  Coatlantona ;  a  wreath  of  flowers 
Circled  her  hair,  and  from  their  odorous  leaves 
Arose  a  lambent  flame ;  not  fiiftiUy, 
Nor  with  faint  flash  or  spark  of  earthly  flowers ; 
From  these,  forever  flowing  forth,  there  play'd, 
In  one  perpetual  dance  of  pointed  light, 
The  azure  radiance  of  innocuous  fire. 
She  spake  —  Hear,  Aztlan !  and  give  ear,  O  King ! 
She  said.     Not  yet  the  offended  (fuds  relax 
ITheir  anger ;  they  require  the  Strangers'  blood, 
Tlie  foretaste  of  their  banquet.     Ix't  tluMr  will 
Be  known  to  Aztlan,  and  the  brave  |>erforin 
Their  bidding;  I,  meantime,  will  seek  to  sootlii*, 
With  all  a  mother's  power,  Mexitli's  wrath. 
So  let  the  maidens  daily  with  fresh  flowurs 
Garland  my  temple  I  —  Daily  with  fresh  floweri 
Garland  her  temple,  Aztlan !  and  revere 
The  gentle  mother  of  tliy  guardian  Ood  I 
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And  let  the  brave,  exclaim'd  young  Tlalala, 
Perform  her  bidding !    Servant  of  tlie  God«, 
Declare  their  will !  — Is  it,  that  I  should  seek 
The  strangers,  in  the  first  who  meets  my  way 
To  plunge  the  holy  weapon  ?    Say  thou  to  me, 
Do  this  !  — and  I  depart  to  do  the  deed, 
Though  my  life-blood  should  mingle  with  the  foe*s. 

O  brave  young  Chief!  Tezozomoc  replied, 
With  better  fortune  may  the  grateful  Gods 
Reward  thy  valor !  deed  so  hazardous 
They  ask  not.    Couldst  thou  from  the  mountain 

holds 
Tempt  one  of  these  rash  foemen  to  pursue 
Thine  artful  flight,  an  ambush'd  band  might  rise 
Upon  the  unsuspcting  enemy, 
And  intercept  his  way  ;  then  hitherward 
The  captive  should  be  led,  and  Aztlan's  Gods 
On  their  own  altars  see  the  sacrifi^. 
Well  pleased,  and  Aztlan's  sons,  inspirited. 
Behold  the  omen  of  assured  success. 
Thou  know'st  that  Tlaloc's  annual  festival 
Is  close  at  hand.    A  stranger's  child  would  prove 
A  victim,  whose  rare  value  would  deserve 
His  certain  favor.     More  I  need  not  say. 
Choose  thou  the  force  for  ambush ;  and  thyself 
Alone,  or  with  a  chosen  comrade,  seek 
The  mountain  dwellers. 

Instant  as  he  ceased, 
Ocellopan  began :  I  go  with  thee, 
O  Tlalala !  My  friend !  —  If  one  alone 
Could  have  the  honor  of  this  enterprise, 
My  love  might  yield  it  thee  ;  —  but  thou  wilt  need 
A  comrade.  —  Tlalala,  I  go  with  thee  ! 
Whom,  the   Chief  answer'd,  should    my   heart 

select. 
Its  tried  companion  else,  but  thee,  so  oft 
My  brother  in  the  battle  ?    We  will  go, 
Shedder  of  blood !  together  will  we  go. 
Now,  ere  the  midnight ! 

Nay !  the  Priest  replied, 
A  little  while  delay;  and  ere  ye  go. 
Devote  yourselves  to  Heaven !    Feebly  he  spake. 
Like  one  exhausted ;  gathering  then  new  force, 
As  with  laborious  effort,  he  pursued,  — 
Bedew  Mexitli's  altar  with  your  blood. 
And  go  beneath  his  guidage.    I  have  yet 
Strength  to  officiate,  and  to  bless  your  zeal. 

So  saying,  to  the  Temple  of  the  God 
He  led  the  way.    The  warriors  follow*d  him ; 
And  with  his  chiefs,  Coanocotzin  went, 
To  grace  with  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
They  pass  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  ascend 
TJie  massive  fabric  ;  four  times  they  surround 
its  ample  square  ;  the  fifth,  they  reach  the  height. 
There,  on  the  level  top,  two  temple-towers 
Were  rear'd ;  the  one  Tezcalipoca's  fiine, 
Supreme  of  Heaven,  where  now  the  wily  Priest 
Stood,  watchful  for  his  presence,  and  observed 
The  maize-strown  threshold.    His  the  other  pile. 
By  whose  peculiar  power  and  patronage 
Aztlan  was  blest,  Mezitli,  woman-bom. 
Before  the  entrance,  the  eternal  fire 
Was  burning;  bare  of  foot  they  enter  *d  there. 


On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  onaket, 
As  if  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary, 
Circled,  with  stretching  neck  and  &iigs  displayed, 
Mexitli  sat;  another  graven  anake 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monster  bulk. 
Around  the  neck  a  loathsome  collar  hung, 
Of  human  hearts ;  the  face  was  mask'd  witlt  gold ; 
His  specular  eyes  seem'd  fire ;  one  hand  oprev'd 
A  club ;  the  other,  as  in  battle,  held 
The  shield ;  and  over  all  suspended  hung 
The  banner  of  the  nation,    'rhey  beheld 
In  awe,  and  knelt  before  the  Terrible  God. 

Guardian  of  Aztlan!  cried  Tezozomoc, 
Who  to  thy  mortal  mother  bast  aasign'd 
The  kingdom  o'er  all  trees,  and  arboretSf 
And  herbs,  and  flowers,  giving  her  endless  Uie, 
A  Deity  among  the  Deitiea ; 
While  Coatlantona  implores  thy  love 
To  thine  own  people,  they  in  fear  approach 
Thy  awful  fane,  who  know  no  fear  beside. 
And  offer  up  the  worthiest  sacrifice. 
The  blood  of  heroes ! 

To  the  ready  Chiefs 
He  tum'd,  and  said,  Now  stretch  your  arms,  and 

make 
The  offering  to  the  God.    They  their  bare  arms 
Stretched  forth,  and  stabbed  them  with  the  aloe- 
Then  in  a  golden  vase  Tezosomoo  [pomL 
Received  the  mingled  streamB,  and  held  it  up 
Toward  the  giant  Idol,  and  exclaim'd. 
Terrible  God !  Protector  of  our  realm ! 
Receive  thine  incense !  Let  the  steam  of  blood 
Ascend  to  thee,  delightful !     So  mayst  thou 
Still  to  thy  chosen  people  lend  thine  aid ; 
And  these  blaspheming  strangers  ijrom  the  earth 
Be  swept  away ;  as  erst  the  monster  race 
Of  Mammuth,  Heaven's  fierce  ministers  of  wrath, 
Who  drain'd  the  lakes  in  thirst,  and  for  their  food 
Exterminated  nations.    And  as  when. 
Their  dreadful  ministry  of  death  fulfiU'd^ 
Ipalnemoani,  by  whom  we  live. 
Bade  thee  go  forth,  and  with  thy  lightnings  fill 
The  vault  of  Heaven,  and  with  thy  thunders  rock 
The  rooted  earth,  till  of  the  monster  race 
Only  their  monumental  bones  reinain*d,  -> 
So  arm  thy  favor'd  people  with  thy  might, 
Terrible  God !  and  purify  the  laad 
From  these  blaspheming  foes ! 

He  said,  and  grn 
Ocellopan  the  vase.  — Chiefs,  ye  hkre  ponr'd 
Your  strength  and  courage  to  the  Terrible  Ood, 
Devoted  to  his  service ;  take  ye  now 
The  beverage  he  hath  hallow'd.     In  your  youtk 
Ye  have  quafiTd  manly  blood,  that  manly  thooght» 
Might  ripen  in  your  hearts ;  so  now  with  this, 
Which  mingling  from  such  noble  veins  bath  flowed, 
Increase  of  valor  drink,  and  added  force. 
Ocellopan  received  the  bloody  rase, 
And  drank,  and  gave  in  silence  to  his  friend 
The  consecrated  draught;  then  Tlalala 
Drain'd  off  the  offering.    Braver  blood  than  this 
My  lips  can  never  taste !  quoth  he ;  but  soon 
Grant  me,  Mexitli,  a  more  grateful  cup,— 
The  Stranger's  life! 
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Are  al]  the  rites  perfbnn'd .' 
Ocellopan  inquired.    Yea,  all  is  done, 
Answer'd  the  Priest.    Go  \  and  the  guaidian  God 
Of  Aztlan  be  your  guide ! 

They  left  the  ftne. 
Lo !  as  Tesosomoc  was  pasnnf  by 
The  eternal  fire,  the  eternal  fire  ahot  up 
A  long  blue  flame.    He  started ;  he  exciaim'd. 
The  God !  the  God !  Tescalipoea's  Priest 
Echoed  the  welcome  cry.  The  God!  the  God! 
For  lo !  his  footsteps  mark  the  maize-strown  floor. 
A  mighty  shout  from  all  the  multitudes 
Of  Aitlan  rose ;  they  cast  into  the  fire 
The  rictimSf  whose  Ust  shrieks  of  agony 
Mingled  unheeded  with  the  cries  of  joy. 
Then  louder  firom  the  spiral  sea-shell's  depth 
Swelled  the  full  roar,  and  fnun  the  hollow  wood 
Feal'd  deeper  thunders.    Round  the  choral  band. 
The  circling  nobles,  gay  with  gorgeous  plumes, 
And  gems  which  sparkled  to  the  midnight  fire, 
Moved  in  the  solemn  dance ;  each  in  his  hand. 
In  measured  movements  lifts  the  feathery  shield, 
.\nd  ihakes  a  rattling  ball  to  measured  sounds. 
With  quicker  steps,  the  inferior  chie6  without, 
Eqnal  in  number,  but  in  just  array. 
The  spreading  radii  of  the  mystic  wheel. 
Revolve }  and,  outermost,  the  youths  roll  round, 
la  motions  rapid  as  their  quicken*d  blood. 
So  thus  with  song  and  harmony  the  night 
Past  on  in  Aitlan,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced. 


XI. 

THE  CAPTITRE. 

Mkaiitimb  from  Aztlan,  on  their  enterprise, 
Shedder  of  Blood  and  Tiger  of  the  War, 
Ocellopan  and  Tlalala  set  forth. 
With  chosen  followers,  through  the  silent  night, 
Bilrnt  they  travell'd  on.    Afler  a  way 
Circuitous  and  far  through  lonely  tracks, 
lliey  reaoh'd  the  mountains,  and  amid  the  shade 
Of  thickets  covering  the  uncultured  slope, 
Tlieir  patient  ambush  placed.    The  chiefs  alone 
Hfld  on,  tUl,  winding  in  ascent,  they  reach'd 
The  heights  which  o'er  the  Briton's  mountain  hold 
Impended ;  there  they  stood,  and  by  the  moon. 
Who  yet,  with  undiminished  lustre,  hung 
High  in  the  dark  blue  firmament,  from  thence 
Kxptored  the  steep  descent.    Precipitous 
The  rock  beneath  them  lay,  a  sudden  cliff, 
Bare  and  unbroken ;  in  its  midway  holes. 
Where  never  hand  could  reach,  nor  eye  intrude, 
The  eagle  built  her  eyrie.    Farther  on, 
iLn  interrupted  crags  and  ancient  woods 
Offered  a  difficult  way.    From  crag  to  crag, 
By  rocky  thelf,  by  trunk,  or  root,  or  bough, 
A  painful  toil  and  perilous,  they  past ; 
And  now,  stretch'd  out  amid  the  matted  shrubs. 
Which,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  clothed 
Tlie  rugged  bank,  they  crouch'd. 

Bj  this  the  stars 
Grew  dim*,  the  glowworm  hath  put  out  her  kimp; 


The  owb  have  censed  their  night-song.    Onthetop 
or  yon  magnolia  the  load  turkey's  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn;  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch>nole,  far  and  wide. 
Tin  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry. 
Nosr  breaks  the  morning;  bvt  as  yet  no  foot 
Hath  marked  the  dews,  nor  sound  of  man  isheard. 
Then  Ibst  OeeOopan  beheld,  where,  near. 
Beneath  the  shriter  of  a  haU^roof 'd  hut, 
A  sleeping  stranger  lay.    He  pointed  him 
To  TlaUa.    The  Tiger  look'd  around : 
Xooe  else  was  nigh. — ShaU  I  descend,  he  said, 
And  strike  him.'    Here  is  none  to  see  the  deed. 
We  oflrred  to  the  Gods  our  mingled  blood 
Lsst  night ;  and  now,  I  deem  it,  they  present 
An  ofering  which  shall  more  propitiate  them. 
And  omen  sure  success.    I  wUl  go  down 
And  kill! 

He  said,  and,  gliding  like  a  snake. 
Where  Caradoc  lay  dee|Nng,  made  his  way. 
Sweetly  slept  he,  and  pleasant  were  his  dreams 
Of  Britain,  and  the  blne^yed  maid  he  loved. 
The  Azteca  stood  over  him ;  he  knew 
His  victim,  and  the  power  of  vengeance  gave 
Bialignant  joy.    Once  hast  thou  'scaped  my  arm : 
But  what  shall  save  thee  now?  the  Tiger  thought. 
Exulting ;  and  he  raised  his  apear  to  strike. 
Tliat  instant,  o*er  the  Briton's  unseen  harp 
The  gale  of  morning  post,  and  swept  its  strings 
Into  so  sweet  a  harmony,  that  sure 
It  seem'd  no  earthly  tone.    The  savage  man 
Suspends  his  stroke ;  he  looks  astonished  round ; 
No  human  hand  is  near :  —  and  hark !  again 
The  aerial  music  swells  and  dies  away. 
Then  first  the  heart  of  Tlalala  felt  fear: 
He  thought  that  some  protecting  spirit  watch'd 
Beside  the  Stranger,  and,  abash'd,  withdrew. 

A  God  protects  him !  to  Ocellopan, 
Whispering,  he  said.     Didst  thou  not  hear  the 

sound 
Which  enter'd  into  me,  and  fixM  my  arm 
Powerless  above  him  f 

Was  it  not  a  voice 
From  thine  own  Gods  to  strengthen  thee,  replied 
His  sterner  comrade,  and  make  evident 
Their  pleasure  in  the  deed .' 

Nay!  Tlalala 
Rejoin'd ;  they  speak  in  darkness  and  in  storms . 
The  thunder  is  their  voice,  that  peals   through 

heaven. 
Or,  rolling  underneath  us,  makes  earth  rock 
In  tempest,  and  destroys  the  sons  of  men. 
It  was  no  sound  of  theirs,  Ocellopan ! 
No  voice  to  hearten, — for  I  felt  it  pass 
Unmanning  every  limb ;  yea,  it  relax'd 
The  sinews  of  my  soul.    Shedder  of  Blood, 
I  cannot  lift  my  hand  against  the  man. 
Go,  if  thy  heart  be  stronger ! 

But  meantime 
Toung  Caradoc  arose,  of  his  escape 
Unconscious ;  and  by  this  the  stirring  sounds 
Of  day  began,  increasing  now,  as  all 
Now  to  their  toil  betake  them.     Some  go  fell 
The  stately  tree ;  some  from  the  trunk  low-laid 
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Hew  the  huge  bougha ;  here  round  the  fire  they  chur 
The  stake-points ',  here  tliey  level  with  a  line 
The  ground-plot,  and  infix  the  ready  piles, 
Or,  interknitting  them  with  osiers,  weave 
The  wicker  wall ;  others  along  the  lake. 
From  its  shoal  waters,  gather  reeds  and  canes,-— 
Light  roofing,  suited  to  the  genial  sky. 
The  woodman's  measured  stroke,  the  regular  taw. 
The  wain  slow-creaking,  and  the  voice  of  man 
Answering  his  fellow,  or  in  single  toil, 
Cheering  his  labor  with  a  cheerful  song. 
Strange  concert  made  to  those  fierce  Aitecas, 
Who,  beast-like,  in  their  silent  lurking-place 
Couch*d  close  and  still,  observant  for  their  prey. 

All  overseeing,  and  directing  all. 
From  place  to  place  moved  Madoe,  and  beneld 
The  dwellings  rise.    Young  Hoel  at  his  side 
Ran  on,  best  pleased  when  at  his  Uncle's  side 
Courting  indulgent  love.    And  now  they  came 
Beside  the  half-roof 'd  hut  of  Caradoc ', 
Of  all  the  mountain-dwellings  that  the  last 
The  little  boy,  in  boyish  wantonness. 
Would  quit  his  Uncle's  hold,  and  haste  avray. 
With  childhood's  frolic  speed,  then  laugh  aloud, 
To  tempt  pursuit;  now  running  to  the  huta, 
Now  toward  the  entrance  of  the  valley  straits. 
But  wheresoever  he  turned,  Ocellopan, 
With  hunter's  eye,  pursued  his  heedless  course, 
In  breath-suspending  vigilance.    Ah  me ! 
The  little  wretch  toward  his  lurking-place 
Draws  near,  and  calls  on  Madoc ;  and  the  Prince 
Thinks  of  no  danger  nigh,  and  follows  not 
The  childish  lure  !  nearer  the  covert  now 
Young  Hoel  runs,  and  stops,  and  calls  again ; 
Then  like  a  lion,  from  his  couching-place, 
Ocellopan  leap'd  forth,  and  seized  his  prey. 

Loud  shriek'd  the  affrighted  chUd,  as  in  his  arms 
The  savage  grasp'd  him ',  startled  at  the  cry, 
Madoc  beheld  him  hastening  through  the  pass. 
Quick  as  instinctive  love  can  urge  his  feet 
He  follows,  and  he  now  almost  hath  reach'd 
The  encumber'd  ravisher,  and  hope  inspires 
New  speed, — yet  nearer  now,  and  nearer  still, 
And  lo !  the  child  holds  out  his  little  arms  I 
That  instant,  as  the  Prince  almost  bad  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  boy,  young  Tlalala 
Leap'd  on  his  neck,  and  soon,  though  Madoc's 

strength, 
With  frantic  fury,  shook  him  from  his  hold. 
Far  down  the  steep  Ocellopan  had  fled. 
Ah !  what  avails  it  now,  that  they,  by  whom 
Madoc  was  standing  to  survey  their  toil. 
Have  miss'd  their  Chief,  and  spread  the  quick 

alarm  ? 
What  now  avails  it,  that,  with  distant  aid. 
His  gallant  men  come  down .'    Regarding  nought 
But  Hoel,  but  the  wretched  Llaian's  grief. 
He  rushes  on ;  and  ever  as  he  draws 
Near  to  the  child,  the  Tiger  Tlalala 
Impedes  his  way ;  and  now  thejr  reach  the  place 
Of  ambush,  and  the  ambush'd  band  arise. 
And  Madoc  is  their  prisoner. 

Caradoc, 


In  vain  thou  leadest  on  the  late  pnxsnit! 
In  vain,  CadwaUon,  hath  thy  love  alaim'd 
Caught  the  first  sound  of  evil  \    They  poor  est 
Tumultuous  firom  the  vale,  a  faalf-aim'd  Inop; 
Each  with  such  weapons  as  his  hasty  hand 
Can  seize,  they  rush  to  battle.    Gallmt  men, 
Your  valor  boots  not !    It  avails  not  now. 
With  such  fiieroe  onset  that  ye  ehsrge  the  foe. 
And  drive  with  such  ftill  force  the  weapon  homfi ! 
They,  while  ye  slaughter  them,  impede  pursuit; 
And  far  away,  meantime,  their  comrades  bear 
The  captive  Prince.    In  vain  his  noble  heart 
Swells  now  with  wild  and  snffocaiiag  rage; 
In  vain  he  struggles :  —  they  have  bound  hit  limlM 
With  the  tough  osier,  and  his  strug^es  now 
But  bind  more  close  and  cuttingly  the  band. 
They  hasten  on ;  and  while  they  bear  the  prize, 
Leaving  their  ill-doomed  fellows  in  the  fight 
To  check  pursuit,  foremost  alkr  of  all. 
With  unabating  strength,  by  joy  inspred, 
Ocellopan  to  Aztlan  bears  the  child. 


xn. 

HOEL. 


Good  tidings  travel  fast.  —  The  chief  is  seen ; 
He  hastens  on;  he  holds  the  ohild  on  high; 
He  shouts  aloud.    Through  Aztlan  spreads  the 


news; 


Each  to  his  neighbor  tells  the  happy  tale,  — 
Joy,— joy  to  AztUn !  the  Blood-shedder  comes! 
Tlaloc  has  given  his  victim. 

Ah,  poor  child ! 
They  from  the  gate  swarm  out  to  welcome  thee ; 
Warriors,  and  men  grown  gray,  and  yotttht,  and 

maids. 
Exulting,  forth  they  crowd.    The  mothers  throng 
To  view  thee,  and,  while  thinUng  of  thy  doom, 
They  clasp  their  own  dear  infants  to  the  breast 
With  deeper  love,  delighted  think  that  thoa 
Shalt  suffer  for  them.    He,  poor  child,  admires 
The  strange  array !  with  wonder  he  beholds 
Their  olive  limbs,  half  bare,  their  plumy  crowns, 
And  gazes  round  and  round,  where  all  was  new, 
Forgetful  of  his  fears.    But  when  the  Priest 
Appronch'd  to  take  him  from  the  Warrior's  arnu, 
Then  Hoel  scream'd,  and  from  that  hideous  man 
Averting,  to  Ocellopan  he  tum'd. 
And  would  have  clung  to  htm,  so  dreadful  h^i 
Stem  as  he  was,  and  terrible  of  eye, 
Less  dreadful  than  the  Priest,  whose  dark  aspect 
Which  nature  with  her  harshest  cbaractets 
Had  featured,  art  made  worse.    His  cowl  m 

white; 
His  untrimm'd  hair,  a  long  and  loathsome  ma»^ 
With  cotton  cords  intwisted,  dung  with  gtun, 
And  matted  with  the  blood,  which,  every  morn, 
He  from  his  temples  drew  before  the  God, 
In  sacrifice ;  bare  were  his  arms,  and  smeor'd 
Black.    But  his  countenance  a  stronger  dread 
Than  all  the  horrors  of  that  outward  garb, 
Struck  with  quick  instinct  to  young  Uoel's  beart, 
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II  was  A  face  wbofle  settled  saUeimeBB 
No  gentle  ieeUng  ever  bad  disturbed ; 
WiJcb,  when  he  probed  a  Tictun's  living  breaot. 
Retained  its  hard  eomposiue. 

Sach  was  he 
Wlio  took  the  son  of  Llaian^  heeding  not 
His  cries,  and  screams,  and  arms  in  suppliant  guise 
Stieleh*d  out  to  all  around,  and  strngglings  vain. 
He  to  the  Temple  of  the  Water-God 
Convey'd  his  victim.    By  the  threshold,  there 
The  ministering  Virgins  stood,  a  comely  band 
Of  high-bom  damsels,  to  the  temple  rites 
By  pious  parents  vow*d.    Gladly  to  them 
Tlie  little  Uoel  leap'd ;  their  gentle  looks 
No  fear  excited ;  and  he  gazed  around. 
Pleased  and  surprised,  unconscious  to  what  end 
These  things  were  tending.    O'er  the  rush-strown 

floor 
They  to  the  azure  Idol  led  the  boy, 
Now  not  reluctant,  and  they  raised  the  hymn. 

God  of  the  Waters  I  at  whose  will  the  streams 
Flow  in  their  wonted  channel,  and  diffuse 
Thrir  plenty  round,  the  blood  and  life  of  earth; 
At  whose  command  they  swell,  and  o'er  their 

banks 
Burst  with  resistless  ruin,  making  vain 
The  toils  and  hopes  of  man, — behold  this  child ! 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc !  behold  thy  victim !  so  mayst  thou 
Restrain  the  peaceful  streams  within  their  banks, 
And  bless  the  labors  of  the  husbandman. 

God  of  the  Mountains  I  at  whose  will  the  clouds 
Cluster  around  the  heights;  who  sendest  them 
To  shed  their  fertilizing  showers,  and  raise 
The  drooping  herb,  and  o'er  the  thirsty  vale 
Spread  their  green  freshness;  at  whose  voice  the 

hills 
Grow  black  with  storms ;  whose  wrath  the  thunder 

speaks; 
^Vhose  bow  of  anger  shoots  the  lightning  shafts. 
To  blast  the  works  of  man ; — behold  this  child  I 
O  strong  to  bless,  and  mighty  to  destroy, 
Tlaloc !  behold  thy  victim  !  so  mayst  thou 
Lay  by  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  rage, 
And  bid  the  genial  rains  and  dews  descend. 

O  thou.  Companion  of  the  powerfiil  €iod. 
Companion  and  Beloved!  —  when  he  treads 
The  mountain-top,  whose  breath  diffuses  round 
The  sweets  of  summer;  when  he  rides  the  waves. 
Whose  presence  is  the  sunshine  and  the  calm, — 
Aiauh,  O  green-robed  Goddess,  see  this  child ! 
B«hold  thy  victim !  so  mayst  thou  appease 
The  sterner  mind  of  Tlaloc  when  he  frowns. 
And  Aztlan  flourish  in  thy  fostering  smile. 
Toung  Spirits !  ye  whom  Aztlan's  piety 
Hath  given  to  Tlaloc,  to  enjoy  with  him. 
For  aye,  the  cool  delights  of  Tlalocan,  — 
Young  Spirits  of  the  happy ;  who  have  left 
Toof  Heaven  to-day,  unseen  assistants  here, — 
Bcludd  your  comrade  !  sec  the  chosen  child, 
Who  through  the  lonely  cave  of  death  must  pass, 
Like  you,  to  join  you  in  eternal  joy. 
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Now  from  the  rush-strown  temple  they  depart. 
They  place  their  smiling  victim  in  a  car. 
Upon  whose  sides  of  pearly  shell  there  play'd. 
Shading  and  shifting  still,  the  rainbow  hgbt. 
On  virgin  shoulders  is  he  borne  aloft. 
With  dance  before,  and  song  and  music  round ; 
And  thus  they  seek,  in  festival  array. 
The  water-side.    There  lies  the  sacred  bark. 
All  gay  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  flowers : 
The  virgins  with  the  joyous  boy  embark ; 
Ten  boatmen  urge  them  on ;  the  Priests  behind 
Follow,  and  all  the  long  solemnity. 
The  lake  is  overspread  with  boats ;  the  sun 
Shines  on  the  gilded  prows,  the  feathery  crowns, 
The  sparkling  waves.    Green  islets  float  along. 
Where  high-bom  damsels,  under  jasmine  bowers, 
Raise  the  sweet  voice,  to  which  the  echoing  oars, 
In  modulated  motion,  rise  and  fall. 
The  moving  multitude  along  the  shore 
Flows  like  a  stream ;  bright  shines  the  unclouded 

sky; 
Heaven,  earth,  and  waters  wear  one  face  of  joy. 
Toung  Hoel  with  delight  beholds  the  pomp ; 
His  heart  throbs  joyfully ;  and  if  he  thinks 
Upon  his  mother  now,  'tis  but  to  think 
How  beautiful  a  tale  for  her  glad  ear 
He  hath  when  he  returns.    Meantime  the  maids 
Weave  garlands  for  his  head,  and  raise  the  song. 

Oh !  happy  thou,  whom  early  from  the  world 
The  Gods  require !  not  by  tlie  wasting  worm 
Of  sorrow  canker'd,  nor  condemn'd  to  feel 
The  pang  of  sickness,  nor  the  wound  of  war, 
Nor  the  long  miseries  of  protracted  age ; 
But  thus  in  childhood  chosen  of  the  God, 
To  share  his  joys.    Soon  shall  thy  rescued  soul, 
Child  of  the  Stranger !  in  his  blissful  world, 
Miz  with  the  blessed  spirits ;  for  not  thine. 
Amid  the  central  darkness  of  the  earth. 
To  endure  the  eternal  void ;  —  not  thine  to  live, 
Dead  to  all  objects  of  eye,  ear,  or  sense. 
In  the  long  horrors  of  one  endless  night. 
With  endless  being  curs'd.    For  thee  the  bowers 
Of  Tlalocan  have  blossom'd  with  new  sweets ; 
For  thee  have  its  immortal  trees  matured 
The  fruits  of  Heaven ;  thy  comrades  even  now 
Wait  thee,  impatient,  in  their  fields  of  bliss ; 
The  Grod  will  welcome  thee,  his  chosen  child. 
And  Aiauh  love  thee  with  a  mother's  love. 
Child  of  the  Stranger,  dreary  is  thy  way ! 
Darkness  and  Famine  through  the  cave  of  Death 
M  ust  guide  thee .    Happy  thou,  when  on  that  night 
The  morning  of  the  eternal  day  shall  dawn. 

So  as  they  sung  young  Hoel's  song  of  death. 
With  rapid  strength  the  boatmen  plied  their  oars. 
And  through  the  water  swift  they  glided  on ; 
And  now  to  shore  they  drew.     The  stately  bank 
Rose  with  the  majesty  of  woods  o'erhung, 
And  rocks,  or  peering  through  the  forest  shade, 
Or  rising  from  the  lake,  and  with  their  bulk 
Glassing  its  dark,  deep  waters.    Half  way  up, 
A  cavern  pierced  the  rock ;  no  human  foot 
Had  trod  its  depths,  nor  ever  sunbeam  reached 
Its  long  recesses  and  mysterious  gloom; 
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To  Tlaloc  it  was  hallowed ;  and  the  atone, 
Which  cloaed  ita  entrance,  never  waa  removed, 
Save  when  the  yearly  festival  retam*d, 
And  in  its  womb  a  child  waa  sepulchred, 
The  living  vicUm.    Up  the  winding  path. 
That  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  led, 
With  many  a  painful  step  the  train  aaeend  : 
But  many  a  time,  upon  that  long  ascent, 
Young  Hoel  would  have  paused,  with  weariness 
Exhausted  now.    They  urge  hi  m  on, — poor  child ! 
TFmj  urge  him  on  !  —  Where  u  Cadwallon's  aid  ? 
Where  is  the  sword  of  Ririd  ?  where  the  arm 
Of  Madoc  now  ?  —  Oh !  better  had  he  lived. 
Unknowing  and  unknown,  on  Arvon's  plain, 
And  trod  upon  his  noble  father*s  grave. 
With  peasant   feet,  unconscious!  —  They  have 

reach'd 
The  cavern  now,  and  from  its  mouth  the  Priesta 
Roll  the  huge  portal.    Thitherward  they  force 
The  son  of  Llaian.    A  cold  air  comes  out; — 
It  chills  him,  and  his  feet  recoil ;  —  in  vain 
His  feet  recoil ;  —  in  vain  he  turns  to  fly. 
Affrighted  at  the  sudden  gloom  that  spreads 
Around; — the  den  is  closed,  and  he  is  left 
In  solitude  and  darkness,  — left  to  die ! 


XIII. 
COATEL. 

That  mom  fVom  Axtlan  Coatel  had  gone. 

In  search  of  flowers,  amid  the  woods  and  crags. 

To  deck  the  shrine  of  Coatlantona; 

Such  flowers  as  in  the  solitary  wilds 

Hiding  their  modest  beauty,  made  their  worth 

More  valued  for  its  rareness.     'Twas  to  her 

A  grateflil  task ;  not  only  for  she  fled 

Those  cruel  rites,  to  which  nor  reverent  use 

Nor  frequent  custom  could  familiarize 

Her  gentle  heart,  and  teach  it  to  put  off 

All  womanly  feeling ;  —  but  that  from  all  eyes 

Escaped,  and  all  obtrusive  fellowship. 

She  in  that  solitude  might  send  her  soul 

To  where  Lincoya  with  the  Strangers  dwelt. 

She  from  the  summit  of  the  woodland  heights 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below.    The  sound  of  song 

And  instrument,  in  soflen'd  harmony. 

Had  reach'd  her  where  she  stray *d ;  and  she  beheld 

The  pomp,  and  listenM  to  the  floating  sounds, 

A  moment,  with  delight :  but  then  a  fear 

Came  on  her,  for  she  knew  with  what  design 

The  Tiger  and  Ocellopan  had  sought 

The  dwellings  of  the  Cymry.  —  Now  the  boats 

Drew  nearer,  and  she  knew  the  Stranger's  child. 

She  watch'd  them  land  below ;  she  saw  thorn  wind 

The  ascent ;  —  and  now  from  that  abhorred  cave 

The  stone  is  roU'd  away,  —  and  now  the  child 

From  light  and  life  is  cavcm'd.     Coatel 

Thought  of  his  mother  then,  of  all  tlie  ills 

Her  fear  would  augur,  and  how  worse  than  all 

Which  even  a  mother's  maddening  fear  could  feig^, 

His  actual  fate.    She  thought  of  this,  and  bow'd 

Her  face  upon  her  knees,  and  closed  her  eyes, 


Shuddering.  Suddenly  in  the  brake  beside, 
A  rustling  startled  her,  and  from  the  ahmbs, 
A  Vulture  rose. 

She  moved  toward  the  qwt, 
Led  by  an  idle  impulse,  as  it  seem'd, 
To  see  from  whence  the  carrion  bird  had  fled. 
The  bushes  overhung  a  narrow  chasm 
Which  pierced  the  hill :  upon  its  mossy  sides 
Shade-loving  herbs  and  flowers  luxuriant  grew, 
And  jutting  crags  made  easy  the  descent. 
A  little  way  descending,  Coatel  [heard, 

Stoop'd  for  the  flowers,  and  heard,  or  thought  slie 
A  feeble  sound  below.    She  iwsed  her  head. 
And  anxiously  she  listened  for  the  sound, 
Not  without  fear.  ^-  Feebly  again,  and  like 
A  distant  cry,  it  came ;  and  then  she  thought. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  voice  of  that  poor  child, 
By  the  slow  pain  of  hunger  doom*d  to  die. 
She  shudder *d  at  the  thought,  and  breathed  a  groan 
Of  unavailing  pity ;  —  but  the  sound 
Came  nearer,  and  her  trembling  heart  conceiTpd 
A  dangerous  hope.    The  Vulture  from  that  chasm 
Had  fled,  perchance  accustomed  in  the  cave 
To  seek  his  banquet,  and  by  living  feet 
Alarm'd :  —  there  was  an  entrance  then  below ; 
And  were  it  possible  that  she  could  save 
The  Stranger's  child,  —  Oh,  what  a  joy  it  were 
To  tell  Lincoya  that! 

It  was  a  thought 
Which  made  her  heart  with  terror  and  delight 
Throb  audibly.    From  crag  to  crag  she  past, 
Descending,  and  beheld  a  narrow  cave 
Enter  the  hill.    A  little  way  the  light 
Fell ;  but  its  feeble  glimmering  she  herself 
Obstructed  half,  as  stooping  in  she  went. 
The  arch  grew  loftier,  and  the  increaaing  gloom 
Fill'd  her  with  more  affright;  and  now  she  paused; 
For  at  a  sudden  and  abrupt  descent 
She  stood,  and  fear'd  its  unseen  depth ;  her  hrart 
Fail'd,  and  she  back  had  hastcn*d ;  but  the  cry 
Reach'd  her  again,  the  near  and  certain  cry 
Of  that  most  pitiable  innocent. 
Again  adown  tlie  dark  descent  she  looked, 
Straining  her  eyes ;  by  this  the  strengthen*d  sight 
Had  grown  adapted  to  the  gloom  around. 
And  her  dilated  pupils  now  received 
Dim  sense  of  objects  near.    Something  below. 
White  in  the  darkness,  lay ;  it  mark'd  the  depth ; 
Still  Coatel  stood  dubious ;  but  she  heard 
The  wailing  of  the  child,  and  his  loud  sobs;  — 
Then,  clinging  to  the  rock  with  fearf\il  hands. 
Her  feet  explored  below,  and  twice  she  felt 
Firm  footing,  ere  her  fearf\il  hold  relax *d. 
The  sound  she  made,  along  the  hollow  rock 
Ran  echoing.    Hoel  heard  it,  and  he  came 
Groping  along  the  side.     A  dim,  dim  light 
Broke  on  the  darkness  of  hts  sepulchre ; 
A  human  form  drew  near  him ;  —  he  sprang  on, 
Screaming  with  joy,  and  clung  to  Coatel, 
And  cried,  Oh,  take  me  fVom  this  dismal  place ! 
She  answcr'd  not ;  she  understood  htm  not; 
But  clasp'd  tlie  little  victim  to  her  breast. 
And  shed  delightful  tears. 

But  from  that  den 
Of  darkness  and  of  horror,  Coatel 
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Dunt  not  convey  the  child,  though  in  her  heart 
There  wan  a  female  tenderness  which  yearn  *d, 
At  with  maternal  lore,  to  cherish  him. 
She  hush'd  his  clamors,  fearfnl  lest  the  sound 
Might  reach  some  other  ear;  she  kiss'd  away 
The  tears  that  stream'd  adown  his  little  cheeks ; 
She  gave  him  ft)od,  which  in  the  mom  she  brought, 
For  her  own  wants,  from  Aztlan.    Some  few  words 
Orfiritain*s  ancient  language  she  had  learned 
From  her  Lincoya,  in  those  happy  days 
Of  peace,  when  Attlan  was  the  Stranger's  friend  : 
Aptly  she  learnt,  what  willingly  he  taught, 
Terota  of  endearment,  and  the  parting  words 
Which  promised  quick  return.    She  to  the  child 
These  precious  words  address'd ;  and  if  it  chanced 
Imperfect  knowledge,  or  some  difficult  sound, 
Check'd  her  heart's  utterance,  then  the  gentle  tone, 
The  fond  caress,  intelligibly  spake 
Affiection*8  langusge. 

But  when  she  arose. 
And  would  have  dimb'd  the  ascent,  the  affrighted 

boy 
Fast  held  her,  and  his  tears  interpreted 
The  prayer  to  leave  him  not.    Again  she  kiss'd 
ills  tears  away ;  again  of  soon  return 
Assured  and  soothed  him ;  till  reluctantly 
And  weeping,  but  in  silence,  he  unloosed 
Uis  grasp ;  and  up  the  difficult  ascent 
Coaie]  climbed,  and  to  the  light  of  day 
Returning,  with  her  flowers  she  hasten'd  home. 


XIV. 

THE   STONE   OP   SACRIFICE. 

Wbo  comes  to  Aztlan,  bounding  like  a  deer 
Along  the  plain? — The  herald  of  success; 
For,  lo !  his  locks  are  braided,  and  his  loins 
Cinctured  with  white ;  and  see,  he  lifts  the  shield. 
And  brandishes  the  sword.    The  populace 
Flock  round,  impatient  for  the  tale  of  joy. 
And  follow  to  the  palace  in  his  path. 
Joy  *  joy  !  the  Tiger  hath  achieved  his  quest ! 
They  bring  a  captive  home ! — Triumphantly 
Coanocotzin  and  his  Chiefii  go  forth 
To  greet  the  youth  triumphant,  and  receive 
The  victim,  whom  the  gracious  gods  have  given. 
Sore  omen  and  first  fruits  of  victory. 
A  woman  leads  the  train,  young,  beautiful,  — 
Morr  beautiful  for  tliat  translucent  joy 
Flushing  her  cheek,  and  sparkling  in  her  eye ;  — 
H^T  hair  is  twined  with  festal  flowers,  her  robe 
With  flowing  wreaths  adorn *d ;  she  holds  a  child, 
Hf*,  too,  bedeck'd  and  garlanded  with  flowers. 
And,  lifting  him,  with  agile  force  of  arm. 
In  graceful  action,  to  harmonious  step 
Accordant,  leads  the  dance.    It  is  the  wife 
Of  Tlalala,  who,  with  his  child,  goes  forth 
To  meet  her  hero  husband. 

And  behold, 
The  Tiger  comes !  and  ere  the  shouts  and  sounds 
Of  gratulation  cease,  his  followers  bear 
Tike  captive  Prince.    At  that  so  welcome  sight. 


Loud  rose  the  glad  acclaim ;  nor  knew  they  yet 
That  he  who  there  lay  patient  in  his  bonds, 
Expecting  the  inevitable  lot. 
Was  Madoc.    Patient  in  his  bonds  he  lay. 
Exhausted  with  vain  efforts,  hopeless  now. 
And  silently  resign'd.    But  when  the  King 
Approach'd  the  prisoner,  and  beheld  his  face, 
I  And  knew  the  Chief  of  Strangers,  at  that  sound 
Electric  joy  shot  through  the  multitude. 
And,  like  the  raging  of  the  hurricane, 
Their  thundering  transports  peal'd.    A  deeper  joy, 
A  nobler  triumph,  kindled  Tlalala, 
As,  limb  by  limb,  his  eye  survey 'd  the  Prince, 
With  a  calm  fierceness.    And,  by  this,  the  Priests 
Approach'd  their  victim,  clad  in  vestments  white 
Of  sacrifice,  which  from  the  shoulders  fell, 
As  from  the  breast,  unbending,  broad,  and  straight. 
Leaving  their  black  arms  bare.    The  blood-red 

robe, 
The  turquoise  pendent  from  his  down-drawn  lip. 
The  crown  of  glossy  plumage,  whose  green  hue 
Vied  with  his  emerald  ear-drops,  mark'd  their 

Chief, 
Tezozomoc :  his  thin  and  ghastly  cheek. 
Which  —  save  the    temple    serpents,  when    he 

brought 
Their  human  banquet,  —  never  living  eye 
Rejoiced  to  see,  became  more  ghastly  now. 
As  in  Mexitli's  name,  upon  the  Prince 
He  laid  his  murtherous  hand.    But,  as  he  spake, 
Up  darted  Tlalala  his  eagle  glance. — 
Away !  away  !  he  shall  not  perish  so ! 
The  warrior  cried.  —  Not  tamely,  by  the  knife. 
Nor  on  the  jasper  stone,  his  blood  shall  flow ! 
The  Gods  of  Aztlan  love  a  Warrior  Priest ! 
I  am  their  Priest  to-day ! 

A  murmuring 
Ran  through  the  train ;  nor  waited  he  to  hear 
Denial  thence ;  but  on  the  multitude 
Aloud  he  caird  :  —  When  iuvt  our  fathers  seized 
This  land,  there  was  a  savage  chief  who  stopp'd 
Their  progress.    He  had  gained  the  rank  he  bore, 
By  long  probation :  stripes,  which  laid  his  flesh 
All  bleeding  bare,  had  forced  not  one  complaint ; 
Not  when  the  working  bowels  might  be  seen, 
One  movement;  hand-bound,  he  had  been  con- 
fined 
Where  myriad  insects  on  his  nakedness 
Infix'd  their  venomous  anger,  and  no  start. 
No  shudder,  shook  his  frame ;  last  in  a  net 
Suspended,  he  had  felt  the  agony 
Of  fire,  which  to  his  bones  and  marrow  pierced, 
And  breathed  the  suffocating  smoke  whick  i  I'd 
His  lungs  with  fire,  without  a  groan,  a  breath, 
A  look  betokening  sense ;  so  gallantly 
Had  he  subdued  his  nature.    This  brave  man 
Met  Aztlan  in  the  war,  and  put  her  Chiefs 
To  shame.     Our  Elders  have  not  yet  forgot 
How  from  the  slaughtered  brother  of  their  King 
He  stripp'd  the  skin,  and  formed  of  it  a  drum. 
Whose  sound  affrighted  armies.     With  this  man 
My  father  coped  in  battle ;  here  he  led  him. 
An  offering  to  the  God ;  and  man  to  man, 
He  slew  him  here  in  fight.    I  was  a  child. 
Just  old  enough  to  lift  my  father's  shield ; 
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But  I  remember,  on  that  gloriom  day. 
When  from  the  sacred  combat  he  retum'd, 
His  red  hands  reeking  with  the  hot  heart's  Uood, 
How  in  his  arms  he  took  me,  and  besought 
The  Grod  whom  he  had  served,  to  bless  his  boy, 
And  make  me  like  my  fiither.    Men  of  Aitlan, 
Mexitli  heard  his  prayer ;  —  here  I  have  brought 
The  Stranger-Chief,  the  noblest  sacrifice 
That  ever  graced  the  altar  of  the  God ; 
Let  then  his  death  be  noble !  so  my  boy 
Shall,  in  the  day  of  battle,  think  of  me ; 
And  as  I  follow'd  my  brave  father's  steps, 
Pursue  my  path  of  glory. 

Ere  the  Priest 
Could  frame  denial,  bad  the  Monarch's  look 
Given  his  assent. — Refuse  not  this,  he  said, 
O  servant  of  the  Gods !    He  hath  not  here 
His  arms  to  save  him ;  and  the  Tiger^s  strength 
Yields  to  no  mortal  might.    Then  for  his  sword 
He  call'd,  and  bade  Yuhidthiton  address 
The  Stranger-Chief. 

Tnhidthiton  began,  — 
The  Grods  of  Aztlan  triumph,  and  thy  blood 
Must  wet  their  altars.    Prince,  thou  shalt  not  die 
The  coward's  death ;  but,  sworded,  and  in  fight, 
Fall  as  becomes  the  valiant.    Should  thine  arm 
Subdue  in  battle  six  successive  foes, 
Life,  liberty,  and  glory,  will  repay 
The  noble  conquest.    Madoc,  hope  not  this ! 
Strong  are  the  brave  of  Aztlan ! 

Then  they  loosed 
The  Ocean  Chieftain's  bonds ;  they  rent  away 
His  garments ;  and  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy, 
They  led  him  to  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice. 
Round  was  that  Stone  of  blood ;  the  half-raised  aim 
Of  one  of  manly  growth,  who  stood  below. 
Might  rest  upon  its  height;  the  circle  small, 
An  active  boy  might  almost  bound  across. 
Nor  needed  for  the  combat  ampler  ^Mice ; 
For  in  the  centre  was  the  prisoner's  foot 
Fast  fetter'd  down.    Thus  fetter'd,  Madoc  stood. 
He  held  a  buckler,  light  and  small,  of  cane 
O'erlaid  with  beaten  gold ;  his  sword,  the  Kinig, 
Honoring  a  noble  enemy,  had  given, 
A  weapon  tried  in  war, — to  Madoc 's  grasp 
Strange  and  unwieldy :  'twas  a  broad,  strong  staff, 
Set  thick  with  transverse  stones,  on  either  side 
Keen-edged  as  Syrian  steel.    But  when  he  felt 
The  weapon,  Madoc  call'd  to  mind  his  deeds 
Done  on  the  Saxon  in  his  father's  land, 
And  hope  arose  within  him.    Nor,  though  now 
Naked  he  stood,  did  fear  for  that  assail 
His  steady  heart;  for  oflen  had  he  seen 
His  gallant  countrymen,  with  naked  breasts, 
Rush  on  their  iron-coated  enemy. 
And  win  the  conquest. 

Now  hath  Tlalala 
Array'd  himself  for  battle.     First  he  donn'd 
A  gipion,  quilted  close  of  gossampine ; 
O'er  that  a  jointed  mail  of  plates  of  gold, 
Bespotted  like  the  tiger's  speckled  pride. 
To  speak  his  rank ;  it  clad  his  arms  half-way, 
Half-way  his  thighs ;  but  cuishes  had  he  none, 
Nor  gauntlets,  nor  feet-armor.    On  his  helm 
There  yawn'd  the  semblance  of  a  tiger's  head. 


The  long,  white  teeth  extended,  as  fi>r  ptey; 
Proud  crest,  to  blazon  his  proud  title  fbrth^ 
And  now  toward  the  fatal  stage  equipp'd 
For  fight  he  went ;  when,  from  the  press  behind, 
A  warrior's  voice  was  heard,  and  clad  in  arxDfl, 
And  shaking  in  his  angry  grasp  the  swocd, 
Ocellopan  rush'd  on,  and  cried  aloud. 
And  Sot  himself  the  holy  combat  olaim'd. 
The  Tiger,  heedless  of  his  clamor,  sprung 
Upon  the  stone,  and  tum'd  liim  to  the  war. 
Fierce  leaping  forward  came  Ocellopan, 
And  bounded  up  the  ascent,  and  seized  his  arm:  ** 
Why  wouldst  thou  rob  me  of  a  deed  like  Ibk.' 
Equal  our  peril  in  the  enterprise. 
Equal  our  merit ;  — thou  wouldst  reap  alone 
The  guerdon !  Never  shall  my  children  lift 
Their  little  hands  at  thee,  and  say,  Lo!  tfiere 
The  Chief  who  slew  the  White  King!— Tlalala, 
Trust  to  the  lot,  or  turn  on  me,  and  prove. 
By  the  best  chance  to  which  the  brave  appeal. 
Who  best  deserves  this  glory ! 

Stung  to  wrath. 
The  Tiger  answer'd  not ;  he  raised  his  sweird. 
And  they  had  rushed  to  battle ;  but  the  Priests 
Came  hastening  up,  and  by  their  common  Gods, 
And  by  their  common  country,  bade  them  cease 
Their  impious  strife,  and  let  the  lot  decide 
From  whom  Mexitli  should  that  day  receive 
His  noble  victim.    Both  unsatisfied. 
But  both  obedient,  heard.    Two  equal  shafla, 
As  outwardly  they  seem'd,  the  Paba  brought; 
His  mantle  hid  their  points ;  and  Tlalala 
Drew  forth  tlie  broken  stave.    A  bitter  smile 
Darken 'd  bis  cheek,  as  angrily  he  cast 
To  eartli  the  hostile  lot.  —  Shedder  of  Blood, 
Thine  is  the  first  adventure !  he  exclaim'd ; 
But  thou  mayst  perish  here !  —  and  in  his  heart 
The  Tiger  hoped  Ocellopan  might  fall, 
As  sullenly  retiring  from  the  stage, 
He  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

And  now  opposed 
In  battle,  on  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Prince  Madoc  and  the  Life-Destroyer  stood. 
This  clad  in  arms  complete,  free  to  advance 
In  quick  assault,  or  shun  the  threaten'd  blow. 
Wielding  his  wonted  sword ;  the  other,  stripp'd, 
Save  of  that  fragile  shield,  of  all  defence ; 
His  weapon  strange  and  cumbrous;  and  pinn*d 

down, 
Disabled  from  all  onset,  all  retreat. 

With  looks  of  greedy  joy,  Ocellopan 
Survey 'd  his  foe,  and  wondcr'd  to  behold 
The  breast  so  broad,  the  bare  and  brawny  limbs, 
Of  matchless  strengtli.    The  eye  of  Madoc,  too, 
Dwelt  on  his  foe ;  his  countenance  waa  calm, 
Something  more  pale  than  wonted ;  like  a  man 
Prepared  to  meet  his  death.    The  Azteca 
Fiercely  began  the  fight ;  now  here,  now  there. 
Aright,  alcfl,  above,  below,  he  wheel'd 
The  rapid  sword :  still  Madoc 's  rapid  eye 
Pursued  the  motion,  and  his  ready  shicldv 
In  prompt  interposition,  caught  the  blow. 
Or  turn'd  its  edge  aside.    Nor  did  the  Prince 
Yet  aim  the  sword  to  wound,  but  held  it  forth. 
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Another  chteld,  to  save  him,  till  his  hand, 
Ftmiliar  with  its  weight  and  shape  uncouth, 
Might  wield  it  well  to  vengeance.    Thus  he  stood, 
Baffling  tha  impatient  enemy,  who  now 
Waz'd  wratliful,  thus  to  waste,  in  idle  strokes, 
Beiieraie  so  od,  his  bootless  strength. 
And  now  yet  more  exasperate  he  grew ; 
For  from  the  eager  multitude  was  heard. 
Amid  tho  din  of  undistinguished  sounds, 
The    Tiger's  murmur'd  name,  as  though  they 

thought, 
Had  be  been  on  the  Stone,  ere  this,  besure. 
The  Gods  had  tasted  of  their  sacrifice. 
Now  all  too  long  delayed.    Then  ficrcelier, 
And  yet  more  rapidly,  he  drove  the  sword; 
But  still  the  wary  Prince  or  met  its  fall, 
And  bvoke  the  force,  or  bent  him  from  the  blow; 
And  now  retiring,  and  advancing  now. 
As  one  fiee  foot  permitted,  still  provoked. 
And  baffled  still  the  savage ;  and  sometimes 
With  cautious  stzength  did  Madoc  aim  attack, 
Mtsteriag  each  moment  now  with  abler  sway 
The    aeqiuunted   sword.     But,    though   as  yet 

unharm'd 
In  life  or  limb,  more  perilous  the  strife 
Grew  momently;  for  with  repeated  strokes, 
Battered  and  broken  now,  tl^  shield  hung  loose ; 
And  alioats  of  triumph  from  tlie  multitude 
Arose,  as  piecemeal  they  beheld  it  fall, 
And  flaw  the  Prince  exposed. 

That  welcome  sight, 

Those  welcome  sounds,  inspired  Ocellopan; 
He  felt  each  limb  new-strung.    Impatient  now 
Of  conquest  long  delay 'd,  with  wilder  rage 
He  drives  the  weapon ;  Madoc's  liAed  sword 
Received  its  edge,  and  shiver'd  with  the  blow. 
A  iiiriek  of  teansport  burst  from  all  around ; 
For  lo !  the  White  King,  ahieldless,  weaponless. 
Naked  before  his  foe !    That  savage  foe, 
DaUying  with  the  delight  of  victory, 
Diew  back  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  sight, 
Then  yell'd  in  triumph,  and  sprang  on  to  give 
The  consummating  blow.    Madoo  beheld 
The  coming  death;  he  darted  up  his  hand 
Instinctively  to  save,  and  caught  the  wrist 
In  its  mid  fall,  and  drove  with  desperate  force 
The  splinteied  truncheon  of  his  broken  sword 
Full  in  the  enemy's  face.    Beneath  his  eye 
It  broke  its  way,  and  where  the  nasal  nerves 
Bfaneb  in  fine  fibriU  o'er  tboir  mazy  seat. 
Burst  thfoiigb,  and,  slanting  upward,  in  the  brain 
Buried  its  jagged  point 

Madoc  himself 
Stood  at  his  ikll  astonished,  at  escape 
Unhoped,  and  strange  success.    The  multitude 
Beheld,  and  they  wore  silent,  and  they  stood 
Casing  In  terror.    But  far  other  thoughts 
B4>se  in  the  Tiger's  heart;  it  was  a  joy 
To  TIalala;  and  forth  he  sprung,  and  up 
The  Stone  of  Saerifioe,  and  eall'd  aloud 
To  bring  the  Prince  imother  sword  and  shield, 
For  his  last  strifi».    Then,  in  that  interval. 
Upon  OcHlopan  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
Cotttemplafing  the  dead,  as  though  thereby 


To  kindle  in  his  heart  a  fiercer  thirst 
For  vengeance.    Nor  to  Madoc  was  the  sting 
Of  anger  wanting,  when  in  TIalala 
He  knew  the  captive  whoin  his  mercy  freed. 
The  man  whose  ambush  had  that  day  destroyed 
Young  Hoel  and  himself; — for  sure  he  deem'd 
Toung  Hoel  was  with  God,  and  he  himself 
At  his  death  day  arrived.    And  now  he  grasp'd 
A  second  sword,  and  held  another  shield ; 
And  from  the  Stone  of  Blood  Ocellopan 
Was  borne  away ;  and,  fresh  in  arms,  and  fierce 
With  all  that  makes  a  savage  thirst  for  war, — 
Hope,  vengeance,  courage,  superaUtious  bate,  — 
A  second  foe  came  on.    By  this  the  Prince 
Could  wield  his  weapon  well ;  and  dreading  now 
Lest,  in  protracted  combat,  he  might  stand 
Again  defenceless,  he  put  forth  his  strength, 
As  oft  assailing  as  assailed,  and  watch'd 
So  well  the  Tiger's  motions,  and  received 
The  Tiger's  blows  so  warily,  and  aimed 
His  own  so  fierce  and  fast,  that  in  the  crowd 
Doubt  and  alarm  prevailed.    Uanquel  grew 
Pale  at  her  husband's  danger ;  and  she  clasp'd 
The  in&nt  to  her  breast,  whom  late  she  held 
On  high,  to  see  his  victory.    The  throng 
Of  the  beholders  silently  look'd  on ; 
And  in  their  silence  might  at  times  be  heard 
An  indrawn  breath  of  terror ;  and  the  Priests 
Angrily  murmured,  that  in  evil  hour, 
Coanocotzin  had  indulged  the  pride 
Of  vaunting  valor,  and  from  certain  death 
Reprieved  the  foe. 

But  now  a  murmur  rose 
Amid  the  multitude ;  and  they  who  stood 
So  thickly  throng'd,  and  with  such  eager  eyes 
Late  watch'd  the  fight,  hastily  now  broke  up. 
And  with  disorder'd  speed  and  sudden  arms, 
Ran  to  the  city  gates.    More  eager  now, 
Conscious  of  what  had  chanced^ fought  TIalala* 
And  hope  invigorated  Madoc's  heart ; 
For  well  he  ween'd  Cadwallon  waeat  hand^ 
Leading  his  gallant  friends.    Aright  he  ween'd} 
At  hand  Cadwallon  was !  His  gallant  friends 
Came  from  the  mountains  with  unpetuous  speed, 
To  save  or  to  revenge. ..  Nor  long  endured 
The  combat  now:  the  Priests  ascend  the  stone. 
And  bid  the  Tiger  hasten  to  d^end 
His  country  and  his  Gods;  and,  hand  and  foot, 
Binding  the  captive  Prince,  they  bear  him  thenee, 
And  lay  him  in  the  temple.    Then  his  heart 
Resign'd  itself  to  death,  and  Madoo  thought 
Of  Llaian  and  Groervyl ;  and  he  felt 
That  death  was  dreadful.    But  not  so  the  King 
Permitted ;  but  not  so  had  Heaven  decreed ; 
For  noble  was  the  King  of  Astlan's  heart. 
And  pure  his  tongue  from  falsehood ;  he  had  said, 
^  That  by  the  warrior's  death  should  Madoc  die ; 
Nor  dared  the  Pabas  violently  break 
The  irrevocable  word.    Tlieve  Madoo  lay 
In  solitude ;  the  distant  battle  reach'd 
His  ear ;  inactive  and  in  bonds  he  lay. 
Expecting  the  dread  issue,  and  almost 
Wish'd  for  the  perils  of  the  fight  again. 
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XV. 

THE  BATTLE. 

Not  unprepared  Cadwallon  foond  the  eons 
Of  Aztlan,  nor  defencelew  were  her  walli; 
But  when  the  Britons*  distant  march  was  aeen, 
A  ready  army  issued  from  her  gates, 
And  dight  themselves  to  battle :  these  the  King 
Coanocotzin  had,  with  timely  care. 
And  provident  for  danger,  thus  arrayed. 
Forth  issuing  from  the  gates,  they  met  the  foe. 
And  with  the  sound  of  sonorous  instruments. 
And  with  their  shouts,  and  screams,  and  yells, 

drove  back 
The  Britons'  fainter  war*c  v,  as  the  8\^  ell 
Of  ocean,  flowing  onward,  up  its  course 
Repels  the  river-stream.    Their  darts  and  stones 
Fell  like  the  rain  drops  of  the  summer>shower, 
So  fast,  and  on  the  helmet  and  the  shield. 
On  the  strong  corselet  and  the  netted  mail, 
So  innocent  they  fell.    But  not  in  vain 
The  bowmen  of  Deheubarth  sent,  that  day, 
Their  iron  bolts  abroad ;  those  volant  deaths 
Descended  on  the  naked  multitude. 
And  through  the  chieftain's  quilted  gossampine. 
Through  feathery  breastplate  and  effulgent  gold, 
They  reach'd  the  life. 

But  soon  no  interval 
For  archers*  art  was  left,  nor  scope  for  flight 
Of  stone  from  whirling  sling :  both  hosts,  alike 
Impatient  for  the  proof  of  war,  press  on ; 
The  Asiecas,  to  sliun  the  arrowy  storm, 
The  Cymry,  to  release  their  Lord,  or  heap 
Astlan  in  ruins,  for  his  monument. 
Spear  against  spear,  and  shield  to  shield,  and  breast 
To  breast,  they  met ;  equal  in  force  of  limb, 
And  strength  of  heart,  in  resolute  resolve 
And  stubborn  effort  of  determined  wrath : 
The  few,  advantaged  by  their  iron  mail } 
The  wedilier  arm'd,  of  near  retreat  assured 
And  succor  close  at  hand,  in  tenfold  troops 
Their  foemen  ovemumbering.    And  of  all 
That  mighty  multitude,  did  every  man 
Of  either  host,  alike  inspired  by  all 
That  stings  to  will  and  strengthens  to  perform, 
Then  put  forth  all  his  power ;  for  well  they  knew 
Attlan  that  day  must  triumph  or  must  fall. 
Then  sword  and  mace  on  helm  and  buckler  rang, 
And  hurtling  javelins  whirr'd  along  the  sky. 
Nor  when  they  hurled  the  javelin,  did  the  sons 
Of  Aztlan,  prodigal  of  weapons,  loose 
The  lance,  to  serve  them  for  no  second  stroke ; 
A  line  of  ample  measure  still  retain'd 
The  missile  shafl ;  and  when  its  blow  was  spent, 
Swiftly  the  dexterous  spearman  coiled  the  string. 
And  sped  again  the  artificer  of  death. 
Rattling,  like  summer  hailstones,  they  descend, 
But  from  the  Britons'  iron  panoply. 
Baffled  and  blunted,  fell ;  nor  more  avail'd 
The  stony  falchion  there,  whose  broken  edge 
Inflicts  no  second  wound ;  nor  profited, 
On  the  strong  buckler  or  the  crested  helm. 
The  knotty  club;  though  fast,  in  blinding  showers, 


Those  javelins  fly,  those  heavy  weapons  iall 
With  stunning  weight.    Meantime,  with  wonteil 

strength. 
The  men  of  Gwyncth  through  their  fenoeleas  foes 
Those  lances  thrust,  whose  terrors  had  so  oft 
Afflrayed   the    Saxons,  and  whose  home-driven 

points 
So  ofl  had  pierced  the  Normen's  knightly  amis. 
Little  did  then  his  pomp  of  plumes  bestead 
The  Azteca,  or  glittering  pride  of  gold, 
Against  the  tempered  sword ;  little  his  casqoe, 
Gay  with  its  feathery  coronal,  or  dress'd 
In  graven  terrors,  when  tiie  Britons'  hand 
Drove  in  through  helm  and  head  the  sbort-piked 

mace; 
Or  swung  its  iron  weights  witli  shattering  sway, 
Which,  where  they  struck,  destroyed.    Beneath 

those  arms 
The  men  of  .4ztlan  fell ;  and  whoso  dropp'd 
Dead  or  disabled,  him  his  comrades  bore 
Away  with  instant  caution,  lest  the  sight 
Of  those  whom  they  had  slaughtered  might  inspire 
The  foe  with  hope  and  courage.    Fast  they  fell, 
And  fast  were  resupplied,  man  after  man 
Succeeding  to  the  death.    Nor  in  the  town 
Did  now  the  sight  of  their  slain  countxymen, 
Momentarily  carried  in  and  piled  in  heaps, 
Awake  one  thought  of  fear.    Hark  !  through  tbe 

streets 
Of  Aztlan,  how  from  house  to  house,  and  tower 
To  tower,  reiterate,  Paynalton's  name 
Calls  all  her  sons  to  battle !  at  whose  name 
All  must  go  forth,  and  follow  to  tbe  field 
The  Leader  of  the  Armies  of  the  Gods, 
Whom,  in  his  unseen  power,  Mexitli  now 
Sends  out  to  lead  his  people.    They,  in  crowds, 
Throng  for  their  weapons  to  the  House  of  Amu, 
Beneath  their  guardian  Deity  preserved, 
Through  years  of  peace ;  and  there  the  Fabai  stood 
Within  the  temple-court,  and  dealt  around 
The  ablution  of  the  Stone  of  Sacrifice, 
Bidding  them,  with  the  holy  beverage, 
Imbibe  diviner  valor,  strength  of  arm 
Not  to  be  wearied,  hope  of  victory. 
And  certain  faith  of  endless  joy  in  Heaven, 
Their  sure  reward.  —  Oh,  happy,  cried  the  ?ns^ 
Tour  brethren  who  have  fallen !  already  they 
Have  joined  the  company  of  blessed  souls; 
Already  they,  with  song  and  harmony. 
And  in  the  dance  of  beauty,  are  gone  forth, 
To  follow  down  his  western  path  of  light 
Yon  Sun,  the  Prince  of  Glory,  from  the  world 
Retiring  to  the  Palace  of  his  rest. 
Oh,  happy  they,  who,  for  their  country's  cause, 
And  for  their  Gods,  shall  die  the  brave  mu's 

death! 
Them  will  their  country  consecrate  with  pxaiee ! 
Them  will  the  Gods  reward! — They  heard  the 

Priests 
Intoxicate,  and  from  the  gate  swarmed  out, 
Tumultuous,  to  the  fight  of  martyrdom. 

But  when  Cadwallon  every  moment  saw 
The  enemies  increase,  and  with  what  rage 
Of  drunken  valor  to  the  fight  they  ruafa'd, 
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He,  •gfttnst  that  impetuoui  attack, 

As  best  be  could,  providing,  form'd  the  troopfl 

Of  Britain  into  one  collected  mass : 

Three  equal  sides  it  ofierad  to  the  foe, 

Close  and  compact ,  no  multitude  oould  break 

The    condensed   strength ;     its    narrow    point 

press'd  on. 
Entering  the  throng^s  resistance,  like  a  wedge. 
Still  from  behind  impell'd.    So,  thought  the  Chief, 
Likeliest  the  gates  of  Astlan  might  be  gained. 
And  Uoel  and  the  Prince  preserved,  if  yet 
The/  were  among  mankind.    Nor  could  the  force 
Of  hostile  thousands  break  that  strengrth  con- 
densed, 
Against  whose  iron  sides  the  stream  of  war 
RoU'd  unavailing,  as  the  ocean  waves 
Which  idljr  round  some  insulated  rock 
Foam  fiirious,  warning  witli  their  silvery  smoke 
The  noaxiner  far  off.    Nor  could  the  point 
Of  that  compacted  body,  though  it  bore 
Right  on  the  foe,  and  with  united  force 
Pies8*d  on  to  enter,  through  the  multitude 
Win  DOW  its  difficult  way ;  as  where  the  sea 
Pours  through  s<mie  strait  its  violent  waters,  swoln 
By  inland  iresh,  vainly  the  oarmen  there 
With  all  their  weight  and  strength  essay  to  drive 
Tlieir  galley  through  the  |:ass,  the  stress  and  strain 
Availing  scarce  to  stem  the  impetuous  stream. 

And  hark !  above  the  deafening  din  of  fight 
Another  shout,  heard  like  the  thunder-peal, 
Amid  the  war  of  winds !     Lincoya  comes, 
Leading  the  monntain-dwelleni.    From  the  shock 
Aatlan  reeoiPd.    And  now  a  second  troop 
Of  Britons  to  the  town  advanced,  for  war 
Impatient  and  revenge.    Cadwallon  these. 
With  tidings  of  their  gallant  Prince  enthralled, 
iJad  summoned  from  the  ships.    That  dreadful  tale 
Roused  Uiem  to  fury.    Not  a  man  was  left 
To  guard  the  fleet;  for  who  could  have  endured 
That  idle  duty .'  who  could  have  endured 
The  long,  inactive,  miserable  hours. 
And  hope,  and  expectation,  and  the  rage 
Of  maddening  anguish  ?    Ririd  led  them  on ; 
In  whom  a  brother's  love  had  call'd  not  up 
More  spirit-ttirring  pain,  than  trembled  now 
In  every  British  heart  *,  so  dear  to  all 
Was  Madoc.    On  they  came ;  and  Aztlan  then 
Had  fled  appaU'd ;  but  in  that  dangerous  hour 
Her  Ikith  preserved  her.    From  the  gate  her  Priests 
Rnsh*d  desperate  out,  and  to  the  foremost  rank 
Forced  their  wild  way,  and  fought  with  martyr  zeal. 
Through  all  the  host  contagious  fury  spread ; 
Nor  had  the  sight  that  hour  enabled  them 
To  mightier  efforts,  had  Mezitli,  clad 
In  all  his  imaged  terrors,  gone  before 
Their  way,  and  driven  upon  his  enemies 
His  gitnt  dob  destroying.    Then  more  fierce 
The  conflict  grew;  the  din  of  arms,  the  yell 
Of  savage  rage,  the  shriek  of  agony, 
The  groan  of  death,  commingled  in  one  sound 
Of  undistinguished  horrors:  while  the  Sun, 
Retiring  slow  beneath  the  plunks  far  verge, 
Shed  o*er  the  quiet  hills  hts  fiiding  light. 


XVI. 

THE  WOMEN. 

Silent  and  solitary  is  thy  vale, 

Caermadoc,  and  how  melancholy  now 

That  solitude  and  silence !  —  Broad  noon-day, 

And  not  a  sound  of  human  life  is  there ! 

The  fisher's  net,  abandoned  in  his  haste. 

Sways  idly  in  the  waters ;  in  the  tree. 

Where  its  last  stroke  had  pierced,  the  hatchet 

hangs: 
The  birds,  beside  the  mattock  and  the  spade. 
Hunt  in  the  new-tum'd  mould,  and  fearlessly 
Fly  through  the  cage-work  of  the  imperfect  wall ; 
Or  through  the  vacant  dwelling's  open  door, 
Pass  and  repass  secure. 

In  Madoc 's  house. 
And  on  his  bed  of  reeds,  Groervyl  lies, 
Her  face  toward  the  ground.    She  neither  weeps, 
Nor  sighs,  nor  groans ;  too  strong  her  agony 
For  outward  sign  of  anguish,  and  for  prayer 
Too  hopeless  was  the  ill ;  and  though,  at  times, 
The  pious  exclamation  past  her  lips, 
Thy  will  be  done !  yet  was  that  utterance 
Rather  the  breathing  of  a  broken  heart, 
Than  of  a  soul  resigned.    Mervyn,  beside, 
Hangs  over  his  dear  mistress  silently. 
Having  no  hope  or  comfort  to  bestow, 
Nor  aught  but  sobs  and  unavailing  tears. 
The  women  of  Caermadoc,  like  a  flock 
Collected  in  their  panic,  stand  aroimd 
The  house  of  their  lost  leader;  and  they  too 
Arc  mute  in  their  despair.    Llaian  alone 
Is  absent ;  wildly  hath  she  wander'd  forth 
To  seek  her  child ;  and  such  the  general  woe. 
That  none  hath  mark'd  her  absence.    Tet  have 

they, 
Though  unprotected  thus,  no  selfish  fear ; 
The  sudden  evil  had  destroyed  all  thought. 
All  sense,  of  present  danger  to  themselves. 
All  foresight. 

Tet  new  terrors !    Malinal, 
Panting  with  speed,  bursts  in,  and  takes  the  arms 
Of  Madoc  down.     Goervyl,  at  that  sound. 
Started  in  sadden  hope ;  but  when  she  saw 
The  Azteca,  she  uttered  a  faint  scream 
Of  wrongful  fear,  remembering  not  the  proofii 
Of  his  tried  truth,  nor  recognizing  aught 
In  those  known  features,  save  their  hostile  hue. 
But  he,  by  worser  fear  abating  soon 
Her  vain  alarm,  exclaim'd,  I  saw  a  band 
Of  Hoamen  coming  up  the  straits,  for  ill, 
Besure,  for  Amalahta  leads  them  on. 
Buckle  this  harness  on,  that,  being  arm'd, 
I  may  defend  the  entrance. 

Scarce  had  she 
Fastened  the  breastplate  with  her  trembling  hands, 
When,  flying  from  the  sight  of  men  in  arms, 
The  women  crowded  in.    Hastily  he  seized 
The  shield  and  spear,  and  on  the  threshold  took 
His  stand ;  but,  waken'd  now  to  provident  thought, 
Goervyl,  following,  helm'd  him.    There  was  now 
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No  time  to  gird  the  bauldric  on ;  she  held 
Her  brother's  sword,  and  bade  him  look  to  her 
For  prompt  supply  of  weapons ;  in  herself 
Being  resolved  not  idly  to  abide. 
Nor  unprepared  of  hand  or  heart  to  meet 
The  issue  of  the  danger,  nor  to  die 
Reluctant  now. 

Rightly  had  they  divined 
The  Hoaman's  felon  purpose.    When  he  heard 
The  fate  of  Madoc,  from  hb  mother's  eye 
He  mask'd  his  secret  joy,  and  took  bis  arms. 
And  to  the  rescue,  with  the  foremost  band. 
Set  forth.    But  soon  upon  the  way,  he  told 
The  associates  of  his  crime,  that  now  their  hour 
Of  triumph  was  arrived;  Caermadoo,  left 
Defenceless,  would  become,  with  all  its  wealth, 
The  spoiler's  easy  prey  — raiment,  and  arms. 
And  iron ;  skins  of  that  sweet  beverage, 
Which  to  a  sense  of  its  own  life  could  stir 
The  joyful  blood ;  the  women,  above  all, 
Whom  to  the  forest  they  might  bear  away, 
To  be  their  slaves,  if  so  their  pleasure  was ; 
Or,  yielding  them  to  Aztlan,  for  such  prize 
Receive  a  royal  guerdon.    Twelve  there  were, 
Long  leagued  with  him  in  guilt,  who  tum'd  aside : 
And  they  have  reach'd  Caermadoc  now,  and  now 
Rush  onward  where  they  see  the  women  fly ; 
When,  on  the  threshold,  clad  in  Cimbric  arms, 
And  with  long  lance  protended,  Malinal 
Rebuffs  them  from  the  entrance.    At  that  sight 
Suddenly  quail'd,  they  stood,  as  midnight  thieves 
Who  find  the  master  waking;  but  erelong, 
Gathering  a  boastful  courage,  as  they  saw 
No  other  guard,  press'd  forward,  and  essay'd 
To  turn  his  spear  aside.    Its  steady  point. 
True  to  the  impelling  strength,  held  on,  and  thrust 
The  foremost  through  the  breast,  and  breath  and 

blood 
Followed  the  re-drawn  shaft.    Nor  seem'd  the  strife 
Unequal  now,  though,  with  their  numbers,  they 
Beleaguer'd  in  half-ring  the  door,  where  he. 
The  sole  defender,  stood.    From  side  to  side 
So  well  and  swiftly  did  he  veer  the  lance, 
That  every  enemy  beheld  its  point 
Aim'd  at  himself  direct.    But  chief  on  one 
Had  Malinal  his  deadly  purpose  fiz'd, 
On  Amalahta ;  by  his  death  to  quell 
The  present  danger,  and  cut  off*  the  root 
Of  many  an  evil,  certain  else  to  spring 
From  that  accursed  stock.    On  him  his  eye 
Tum'd  with  more  eager  wilfulness,  and  dwelt 
With  keener  ken;  and  now,  with  sudden  step 
Bending  his  body  on,  at  him  he  drives 
The  meditated  blow;  but  that  ill  Prince, 
As  chiefly  sought,  so  chiefly  fearing,  swerved 
Timely  aside ;  and  ere  the  Azteca 
Recovered  from  the  frustrate  aim,  the  spear 
Was  seized,  and  from  his  hold  by  stress  and  weight 
Of  numbers  wrench'd.     He,  facing  still  the  foe, 
And  holding  at  arm's  length  the  targe,  put  back 
His  hand,  and  called  Goervyl,  and  from  her 
Received  the  sword ;  —  in  time,  for  the  enemy 
Press'd  on  so  near,  that,  having  now  no  scope 
To  raise  his  arm,  he  drove  the  blade  straight  on. 
It  entered  at  the  mouth  of  one  who  stood 


With  face  aslant^  and  glanced  along  lbs  taetb 
Through  to  the  ear,  then,  alivering  dowuwicd,  kit 
The  cheek-flap  daogUng.    He,  in  that  suw  poi&t 
Of  time,  as  if  a  single  impulse  gave 
Birth  to  the  double  action,  daah'd  his  tiueld 
Against  another's  head,  with  so  fierea  swing 
And  sway  of  strength,  that  his  third  enemy 
Fell  at  his  feet.    Astounded  by  such  proof 
Of  prowess,  and  by  nnexpecied  loss 
Dismayed,  the  fi>e  gave  back,  beyond  the  resch 
Of  his  strong  arm;  and  there  awhile  they  stood, 
Beholding  him  at  bay,  and  counselling 
How  best  to  work  their  vengeaoce  upon  him, 
Their  sole  opponent.    Soon  did  they  b^old 
The  vantage,  overlook'd  by  hosly  hope. 
How  vulnerable  he  stood,  his  arms  sad  thiglu 
Bare  for  their  butt.    At.onoe  they  bent  their  bows ; 
At  once  ten  arrows  fled ;  seven,  shot  in  vaiOf 
Rung  on  his  shield ;  but,  with  unbappier  mark. 
Two  shafts  hung  quivering  in  his  leg ;  a  third 
Below  the  shoulder  pierced.    Then  Malinal 
Groan'd,  not  for  anguish  of  his  wounds,  but  gtief 
And  agony  of  spirit ;  yet  resolved 
To  his  last  gasp  to  guard  that  pmsious  post, 
Nor  longer  able  to  endure  afoot. 
He,  falling  on  his  knees,  teceived  unhana'd 
Upon  the  shield,  now  ample  ibr  defence. 
Their  second  shower,  and  still  defied  the  foe. 
But  they,  now  sure  of  conquest,  hasten'd  on 
To  thrust  him  down ;  and  he  too  felt  his  strength 
Ebbing  away.     Goervyl,  in  that  hour 
Of  horror  and  despair,  collected  still, 
Caught  him,  and  by  the  shoulders  drew  bim  in ; 
And,  calling  on  her  comrades,  with  their  help 
Shut  to  the  door  in  time,  and  with  their  weight 
Secured  it,  not  their  strength ;  for  she  alone, 
Found  worthy  of  her  noble  ancc«try, 
In  this  emergence  felt  her  faculties 
All  present,  and  heroic  strength  of  heart. 
To  cope  with  danger  and  contempt  of  death. 
Shame  on  ye,  British  women !  shame !  ezfilaim'd 
The  daughter  of  King  Owen,  as  she  saw 
The  trembling  hands  and  bloodless  connteninoe 
Pale  as  sepulchral  marble ;  silent  some ; 
Others  with  womanish  cries  lamenting  now 
That  ever,  in  unhappy  hour,  tliey  left 
Their  native  land;  —  a  pardonable  fear; 
For  hark,  the  war-whoop!  sound,  wheieto  the 
Of  tigers  or  hyenas,  heard  at  night  [howl 

By  captive  from  barbarian  foes  escaped, 
And  wandering  in  the  patliless  wilderness, 
Were  music.    Shame  on  ye  I  Goervyl  cried ; 
Think  what  your  fathers  were,  your  husbands  whalf 
And  what  your  sons  should  be !    These  savages 
Seek  not  to  wreak  on  ye  immediate  death ; 
So  are  ye  safe,  if  safety  such  as  tliis 
Be  worth  a  thought ;  and  in  the  interval 
We  yet  may  gain,  by  keeping  to  the  last 
This  entrance,  easily  to  be  maintain 'd 
By  us,  though  women,  against  foes  so  few ; — 
Who   knows    what   succor    chance,   or  timel; 

thought 
Of  our  own  friends  may  send,  or  Providence, 
Who  slumbereth  not?— While  thus  she  spake, & 

hand 
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In  at  the  window  came,  of  one  who  sought 

That  way  to  win  the  entrance.    She  drew  out 

The  aiTow  through  the  arm  of  Malinal, 

With  gentle  eare,  —  the  readiest  weapon  that, — 

And  held  it  short  abore  the  bony  barb, 

And,  adding  deeds  to  words,  with  all  her  might 

She  stabbed  it  through  the  hand.    The  sudden 

pain 
Provoked  a  cry,  and  back  the  savage  fell, 
Loosening  his  hold,  and  maimM  for  further  war. 
Naj !  leate  that  entrance  open !  she  exclum'd 
To  one  who  would  hare  closed  it,  —  who  comes 

next 
Shall  not  go  thence  so  cheaply !  — for  she  now 
Had  taken  up  a  spear  to  guard  that  way. 
Easily  guarded,  even  by  female  might. 
0  heart  of  proof!  what  now  avails  thy  worth 
And  eieellent  courage  ?  for  the  savage  foe. 
With  mattock  and  with  spade,  for  other  use 
Design *d,  hew  now  upon  the  door,  and  rend 
The  wattled  sides ;  and  they  within  shrink  back, 
For  now  it  splinters  through, — and  lo,  the  way 
Is  open  to  the  spoiler ! 

Then  once  more, 
CoQecting  his  last  strength,  did  Malinal 
Rise  on  his  knees,  and  over  him  the  maid 
Stands  with  the  ready  spear,  she  guarding  him 
Who  guarded  her  so  well.    Roused  to  new  force 
By  that  exampled  valor,  and  with  will 
To  achieve  one  service  yet  before  he  died,  — 
If  death  indeed,  bm  sure  he  tliought,  were  nigh,^ 
Malinal  gathered  up  his  fainting  powers; 
And  reaching  forward,  with  a  blow  that  threw 
His  body  on,  upon  the  knee  he  smote 
One  Hoaman  more,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  foe  fell  over  him ;  but  he,  prepared, 
Thiew  him  with  sudden  jerk  aside,  and  rose 
Upon  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  plunged 
Between  his  riba  the  mortal  blade.    Meantime 
Amalahta,  rushing  in  blind  eagerness 
To  scite  Goervyl,  set  at  nought  the  power 
Of  female  hands,  and  stooping  as  he  came. 
Beneath  her  spear-point,  thought  with  lifted  arm 
To  torn  the  thrust  aside.    But  she  drew  back. 
And  lowered  at  once  the  spear,  with  aim  so  sure. 
That  on  the  front  it  met  him,  and  ploughed  up 
The  whole soalp>Iength.    He,  blinded  by  the  blood. 
Staggered  aside,  escaping  by  that  chance 
A  second  push,  else  mortal.    And  by  this, 
Tlie  women,  learning  courage  from  despair, 
And  by  Qoervyrs  bold  example  fired. 
Took  heart,  and  rushing  on  with  one  accord. 
Drove  out  the  foe.    Then  took  they  hope ;  for  then 
They  caw  but  seven  remain  in  plight  for  war ; 
And,  knowing  their  own  number,  in  the  pride 
Of  strength,  c«ught  up  stones,  staves,  or  axe,  or 


To  hostile  oae  converting  whatsoe'er 
The  hasty  hand  could  seixe.    Such  fierce  attack 
Confused  the  ruffian  band ;  nor  had  they  room 
To  aim  the  arrow,  nor  to  speed  the  spear. 
Each  now  beset  by  many.    But  their  Prince, 
Still  mhidiiil  of  his  purport,  call'd  to  them — 
a^ufe  my  passage  while  I  bear  away 
The  White  Ktn^*s  Sister,  having  her,  the  law 
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Of  peace  is  in  our  power.  —  And  on  he  went 

Toward  Goervyl,  and,  with  sudden  turn. 

While  on  another  foe  her  eye  was  fix'd. 

Ran  in  upon  her,  and  stoop'd  down,  and  clasped 

The  maid  above  the  knees,  and  throwing  her 

Over  his  shoulder,  to  the  valley  straits 

Set  off;  —  ill  seconded  in  ill  attempt ; 

For  now  his  comrades  are  too  close  beset 

To  aid  their  Chief,  and  Mervyn  hath  beheld 

His  lady's  peril.     At  the  sight,  inspired 

With  force,  as  if  indeed  that  manly  garb 

Had  clothed  a  manly  heart,  the  Page  ran  on, 

And  with  a  bill-hook  striking  at  his  ham, 

Cut  the  back  sinews.    Amalahta  fell ; 

The  Maid  fell  with  him :  and  she  first  hath  risen, 

While,  grovelling  on  the  earth,  he  gnash'd  his  teeth 

For  agony.    Yet,  even  in  those  pangs. 

Remembering  still  revenge,  he  turn*d  and  seized 

GoervyFs  skirt,  and  plucked  her  to  the  ground. 

And  roU'd  himself  upon  her,  and  essayed 

To  kneel  upon  her  breast ;  but  she  clinch'd  fast 

His  bloody  locks,  and  drew  him  down  aside. 

Faint  now  with  anguish,  and  with  loss  of  blood ; 

And  Mervyn,  coming  to  her  help  again. 

As  once  again  he  rose,  around  the  neck 

Seized  him,  with  throttling  grasp,  and  held  bun 

down,  — 
Strange  strife  and  horrible, — till  Malinal 
Crawrd  to  the  spot,  and  thrust  into  his  groin 
The  mortal  sword  of  Madoc ;  he  himself. 
At  the  ume  moment,  feinting,  now  no  more 
By  his  strong  will  upheld,  the  service  done. 
The  few  surviving  traitors,  at  the  sight 
Of  their  fallen  Prince  and  Leader,  now  too.  late 
Believed  that  some  diviner  power  had  given 
These  female  arms  strength  for  their  overthrow. 
Themselves  proved  weak  before  them,  as,  of  late. 
Their  God,  by  Madoc  crush'd. 

Away  they  fled 
Toward  the  valley  straits ;  but  in  the  gorge 
Erillyab  met  their  flight :  and  then  her  heart. 
Boding  the  evil,  smote  her,  and  she  bade 
Her  people  seize,  and  bring  them  on  in  bonds. 
For  judgment.    She  herself,  with  quicken'd  pace. 
Advanced,  to  know  the  worst ;  and  o'er  the  dead 
Casting  a  rapid  glance,  she  knew  her  son. 
She  knew  him  by  his  garments,  by  the  work 
Of  her  own  hands ;  for  now  his  face,  besmeared 
And  black  with  gore,  and  stiffened  in  its  pangs. 
Bore  of  the  life  no  semblance.  —  God  is  good ! 
She  cried,  and  closed  her  eyelids,  and  her  lips 
Shook,  and  her  countenance  changed.    But  in  her 

heart 
She  quell'd  the  natural  feeling.  — Bear  away 
These  wretches !  to  her  followers  she  exclaimed ; 
And  root  them  from  the  earth.    Then  she  ap- 

proach'd 
Goervyl,  who  was  pale  and  trembling  now, 
Exhausted  with  past  effort ;  and  she  took 
Gently  the  maiden's  tremulous  hand,  and  said, 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister !    At  that  voice 
Of  consolation,  from  her  dreamyjitate, 
Goervyl  to  a  sense  of  all  her  wo4.' 
Awoke,  and  burst  into  a  gush  of  tears 
God  comfort  thee,  my  Sister  \  cried  the  Queen, 
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Even  as  He  strengthenA  me.    I  would  not  rmise 
Deceitful  hope, — but  in  His  Hand,  even  yet, 
The  issue  hangs ,  and  He  is  merciful. 

Yea,  daughter  of  Aberfraw,  take  thou  hope ! 
For  Madoc  liyes !  —  he  lives  to  wield  the  sword 
Of  righteous  vengeance,  and  accomplish  all. 


XVII. 

THE  DELIVERANCE. 

Madoc,  meantime,  in  bonds  and  solitude, 
Lay  listening  to  the  tumult.    How  his  heart 
Panted !  how  then,  with  fruitless  strength,  he  strove 
And  struggled  for  enlargement,  as  the  sound 
Of  battle  from  without  the  city  came ; 
While  all  things  near  were  still,  nor  foot  of  man, 
Nor  voice,  in  that  deserted  part,  were  heard. 
At  length  one  light  and  solitary  step 
Approach'd  the  place;  a  woman  cross'd  the  door; 
From  Madoc  *s  busy  mind  her  image  pass'd 
Quick  as  the  form  that  caused  it ;  but  not  so 
Did  the  remembrance  fly  from  Coatel, 
That  Madoc  lay  in  bonds.    That  thought  poaaess'd 
Her  soul|  and  made  her,  as  she  garlanded 
The  fime  of  Gootlantona  with  flowers. 
Tremble  in  strong  emotion. 

It  was  now 
The  hour  of  dusk ;  the  Pabas  all  were  gone. 
Gone  to  the  battle ;  —  none  could  see  her  steps ; 
The  gate  was  nigh.    A  momentary  thought 
Shot  through  her ;  she  delay 'd  not  to  reflect. 
But  hastened  to  the  Prince,  and  took  the  knife 
Of  sacrifice,  which  by  the  altar  hung. 
And  cut  his  bonds,  and  with  an  eager  eye, 
Motioning  haste  and  silence,  to  the  gate 
She  led  him.    Fast  along  the  forest  way. 
And  fearfully,  he  followed  to  the  chasm. 
She  beckon'd,  and  descended,  and  drew  oat 
From  underneath  her  vest,  a  cage,  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  called,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.    By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide; 
And  through  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  gloom. 
He  followed  in  full  trust 

Now  have  they  reach'd 
The  abrupt  descent ;  there  Coatel  held  forth 
Her  living  lamp,  and  turning,  with  a  smile 
Sweet  as  good  Angels  wear  when  they  present 
Their  mortal  charge  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
She  show'd  where  little  Hoel  slept  below. 
Poor  child !  he  lay  upon  that  very  spot. 
The  last  whereto  his  feet  had  followed  her ; 
And,  as  he  slept,  his  hand  was  on  the  bones 
Of  one  who  yearn  agone  had  perish'd  there. 
There,  on  the  place  where  last  his  wretched  eyes 
Could  catch  the  gleam  of  day.    But  when  the 

voice, 
The  well-known  voice  of  Madoc  wakened  him,  — 
His  Uncle's  voice,  —  he  started,  with  a  scream 
Which  echoed  thro*  the  cavem*s  winding  length, 


And  stretched  his  arms  to  teach  him.    Madoc 

hush'd 
The  dangerous  transport,  raised  him  up  tiK  ascent. 
And  followed  Coatel  again,  whose  face. 
Though  tears  of  pleasure  still  were  coursing  down. 
Betokened  fear  and  haste.    Adown  the  wood 
They  went ;  and,  coasting  now  the  lake,  her  eye 
First  what  they  sought  beheld,  a  light  canoe, 
Moor'd  to  the  bank.    Then  in  her  arms  she  took 
The  child,  and  kiss'd  him  with  maternal  love. 
And  placed  him  in  the  boat;  but  when  the  Prince, 
With  looks,  and  gestures,  and  impei&c^  words. 
Such  as  the  look,  the  gesture,  well  explain'd. 
Urged  her  to  follow,  doubtfully  she  stood : 
A  dread  of  danger,  for  the  thing  she  had  done. 
Came  on  her,  and  Lincoya  rose  to  mind. 
Almost  she  had  resolved;  but  then  she  thought 
Of  her  dear  father,  whom  that  flight  would  ksave 
Alone  in  age ;  how  he  would  weep  for  lier. 
As  one  among  the  dead,  and  to  the  grave 
Go  sorrowing ;  or,  if  ever  it  were  known 
What  she  had  dared,  that  on  his  head  the  weight 
Of  punishment  would  fall.    That  dreadful  fear 
Resolved  her,  and  she  waved  her  head,  and  raised 
Her  hand,  to  bid  the  Prince  depart  in  haste. 
With  looks  whose  painful  seriousness  forbade 
All  further  effort.    Yet  unwillingly. 
And  boding  evil,  Madoc  from  the  shore 
Pusb'd  off'his  little  boat.    She  on  its  way 
Stood  gazing  for  a  moment,  lost  in  thought, 
Then  struck  into  the  woods. 

Swift  through  the  lake 
Madoc*s  strong  arm  impell'd  the  light  canoe. 
Fainter  and  fainter  to  his  distant  ear 
The  sound  of  battle  came ;  and  now  the  Moon 
Arose  in  heaven,  and  poured  o'er  lake  and  land 
A  soft  and  mellowing  ray.    Along  the  ahofe 
Llaian  was  wandering  with  distimcted  steps. 
And  groaning  for  her  child.    She  saw  the  hoai 
Approach ;  and  as  on  Madoc*s  naked  limba, 
And  on  his  countenance,  the  moonbeam  fell. 
And  as  she  saw  the  boy  in  that  dim  light. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  Spirits  of  the  dead 
Were  moving  on  the  waters;  and  she  stood 
With  open  lips  that  breathed  not,  and  fix*d  ey«a, 
Watching  the  unreal  shapes :  but  when  the  boat 
Drew  nigh,  and  Madoc  landed,  and  she  saw 
His  step  substantial,  and  the  child  came  near, 
Unable  then  to  move,  or  speak,  or  breathe, 
Down  on  the  sand  she  sank. 

But  who  can  teO, 
Who  comprehend,  her  agony  of  joy. 
When,  by  the  Prince's  care  restored  to  sense. 
She  recognized  her  child,  she  heard  the  name 
Of  mother  from   that   voice,  which,  sttie,  abe 

thought 
Had  pour'd  upon  some  Priest's  remorseleas  ear 
Its  last  vain  prayer  for  life  ?    No  tear  relieved 
The  insupportable  feeling  that  convulsed 
Her  swelling  breast    She  look'd,  and  looked,  and 

felt 
The  child,  lest  some  delusion  should  hare  mooVd 
Her  soul  to  madness ;  then  the  gushing  joy 
Burst  forth,  and  with  caresses  and  with  tears 
She  mingled  broken  prayers  of  thanks  to  Heaven 
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And  now  the   Prince,  when  joy  had  had   its 

course, 
Said  to  her,  Knowest  thou  the  mountain  path  ? 
For  1  would  to  the  battle.    But  at  that, 
A  sadden  damp  of  dread  came  over  her. 
0  leave  us  not  \  she  cried ;  lest  haply  ill 
Should  hare  befallen ;  for  1  remember,  now, 
How  in  the  woods  I  spied  a  savage  band 
Making  towards  Caermadoc.    Ood  forefend 
The  evil  that  I  fear !  —  What!  Madoc  cried. 
Were  ye  then  left  defenceless.^  —  She  replied, 
All  ran  to  arms :  there  was  no  time  for  thought, 
Nor  counsel,  in  that  sudden  ill ;  nor  one 
Of  all  thy  people,  who  could,  in  that  hour. 
Have  brook*d  home-duty,  when  thy  life  or  death 
Hung  on  the  chance. 

Now  €rod  be  merciful ! 
Said  he;  for  of  Goervyl  then  he  thought. 
And  the  cold  sw^at  started  at  every  pore. 
Give  me  the  boy !  —  he  travels  all  too  slow. 
Then  in  his  arms  he  took  him,  and  sped  on, 
Sud^ring  more  painful  terrors  than  of  late 
His  own  near  death  provoked.    They  held  their 

way 
la  silence  up  the  heights ;  and,  when  at  length 
They  reached  the  entrance  of  the  vale,  the  Prince 
Bade  her  remain,  while  he  went  on,  to  spy 
The  footsteps  of  the  spoiler.    Soon  he  saw 
Men,  in  the  moonlight,  stretch'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  quickening  then  his  pace,  in  worst  alarm. 
Along  the  shade,  with  cautious  step,  he  moved 
Toward  one,  to  seise  his  weapons :  *twas  a  corpse ; 
Nor  whether,  at  the  sight,  to  hope  or  iear 
Vet  knew  he.    But  anon,  a  steady  light. 
As  of  a  taper,  seen  in  his  own  home. 
Comforted  him ;  and,  drawing  nearer  now. 
He  saw  his  sister  on  her  knees,  beside 
The  rushes,  ministering  to  a  wounded  man. 
Ssfe  that  the  dear  one  lived,  then  back  he  sped 
With  joyful  haste,  and  summon'd  Llaian  on. 
And  in  loud  talk  advanced.    Erillyab  first 
Came  forward  at  the  sound ;  for  she  had  faith 
To  trust  the  voice. — They  live!  they  live!  she 

eried; 
God  hath  redeemed  them !  —  Nor  the  Maiden  yet 
Believed  the  actual  joy ;  like  one  astound, 
Or  as  tf  struggling  with  a  dream,  she  stood. 
Till  be  came  close,  and  spread  his  arms,  and  call*d, 
Goervyl !  — and  she  fell  in  his  embrace. 

But  Madoe  lingered  not;  his  eager  soul 
Was  in  the  war :  in  haste  he  donn*d  his  arms; 
.And  as  he  felt  his  own  good  sword  again. 
Exulting  played  his  heart — Boy,  he  exclaim*d 
To  Mervyn,  arm  thyself,  and  follow  me ! 
F«>r  in  this  battle  we  shall  break  the  power 
Of  oar  blood-thirsty  foe :  and,  in  thine  age, 
Wottldst  thou  not  wish,  when  young  men  crowd 

around, 
To  b«tf  thee  ehronicle  their  fathers*  deeds, 
Wooldbtthott  not  wish  to  add, —^  And  I,  too,  fought 
in  that  day*s  eonHict? 

Mervyn's  cheek  tum'd  pale 
A  Rumient,  then,  with  terror  alt  suffused, 
Qrtw  fcveir-rBd.    Nay,  nay,  Goervyl  cried. 


He  is  too  young  for  battles !  —  But  the  Prince, 
With  erring  judgment,  in  that  fear-flush'd  cheek 
Beheld  the  glow  of  enterprising  hope. 
And  youthful  courage.     I  was  such  a  boy, 
Sister!  he  cried,  at  Counsyllt;  and  that  day. 
In  my  first  field,  with  stripling  arm,  smote  down 
Many  a  tall  Saxon.     Saidst  thou  not  but  now. 
How  bravely,  in  the  fight  of  yesterday. 
He  flesh'd  his  sword, —  and  wouldst  tliou  keep 

him  here. 
And  rob  him  of  his  glory  ?    See  his  cheek ! 
How  it  hath  criinson'd  at  the  unworthy  thought ! 
Arm !  arm !  and  to  the  battle ! 

How  her  heart 
Then  panted !  how,  with  late  regret,  and  vain, 
Senena  wished  Goervyl  then  had  heard 
The  secret,  trembling  on  her  lips  so  oft. 
So  oft  by  shame  withheld.     She  thought  that  now 
She  could  have  fallen  upon  her  Lady's  neck. 
And  told  her  all;  but  when  she  saw  the  Prince, 
Imperious  shame  forbade  her,  and  she  felt 
It  were  an  easier  thing  to  die  than  speak. 
Avail 'd  not  now  regret  or  female  fear! 
She  mail'd  her  delicate  limbs ;  beneath  the  plate 
Compress'd  her  bosom ;  on  her  golden  locks 
The  helmet's  overheavy  load  she  placed ; 
Hung  from  her  neck  the  shield ;  «nd,  though  the 

sword. 
Which  swung  beside  her,  lightest  she  had  chosen. 
Though  in  her  hand  she  held  the  slenderest  spear, 
Alike  unwieldy  for  the  maiden's  grasp, 
The  sword  and  ashen  lance.     But  as  she  touch'd 
The  murderous  point,  an  icy  shudder  ran 
Through  every  fibre  of  her  trembling  frame ; 
And,  overcome  by  womanly  terror,  then. 
The  damsel  to  Goervyl  turn'd,  and  let 
The  breastplate  fall,  and  on  her  bosom  placed 
The  Lady's  hand,  and  hid  her  face,  and  cried. 
Save  me !    The  warrior,  who  beheld  the  act. 
And  heard  not  the  low  voice,  with  angry  eye 
Glow'd  on  the  seemly  boy  of  feeble  heart. 
But,  in  Goervyl,  joy  had  overpower'd 
The  wonder ;  joy,  to  find  the  boy  she  loved 
Was  one  to  whom  her  heart  with  closer  love 
Might  cling;  and  to  her  brother  she  exclaim'd, 
She  must  not  go !    We  women  in  the  war 
Have  done  our  parts. 

A  moment  Madoc  d^elt 
On  the  false  Mervyn,  with  an  eye  from  whence 
Displeasure  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
Nor  loitering  to  resolve  Love's  riddle  now. 
To  Malinal  he  turn'd,  where  on  his  couch 
The  wounded  youth  was  laid — True  friend,  said  he, 
And  brother  mine, — for  truly  by  that  name 
I  trust  to  greet  thee,  —  if  in  this  near  fight. 
My  hour  should  overtake  me,  —  as  who  knows 
The  lot  of  war  ?  —  Goervyl  hath  my  charge 
To  quite  thee  for  thy  service  with  herself; 
That  so  thou  mayest  raise  up  seed  to  me 
Of  mine  own  blood,  who  may  inherit  here 
The  obedience  of  thy  people  and  of  mine  — 
Malinal  took  his  hand,  and  to  his  lips 
Feebly  he  press'd  it,  saying.  One  boon  more. 
Father  and  friend,  I  ask !  —  if  thou  shouldst  meet 
Tuhidthiton  in  battle,  think  of  me . 
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THE  VICTORY. 

Merciful  God !  how  horrible  is  night 

Upon  the  plain  of  Aztlan !  there  the  shout 

Of  battle,  the  barbarian  yell,  the  bray 

Of  dissonant  instruments,  the  clang  of  arms, 

The  shriek  of  agony,  the  groan  of  death. 

In  one  wild  uproar  and  continuous  din, 

Shake  the  still  air ;  while,  overhead,  the  Moon, 

Regardless  of  the  stir  of  this  low  world. 

Holds  on  her  heavenly  way.     Still  unallay'd 

By  slaughter  raged  the  battle,  unrelazM 

By  lengthened  toil ;  anger  supplying  still 

Strength  undiminish'd  for  the  desperate  strife. 

And  lo !  where,  yonder,  on  the  temple  top, 

Blazing  alcfl,  the  sacrificial  fire, 

Scene  more  accurst  and  hideous  than  the  war, 

Displays  to  all  the  yale ;  for  whosoe'er 

That  night  the  Aztecas  could  bear  away, 

Hoaman  or  Briton,  thither  was  he  borne ; 

And  as  they  stretch'd  him  on  the  stone  of  blood, 

Did  the  huge  tambour  of  the  God,  with  voice 

Loud  as  the  thunder-peal,  and  heard  as  far. 

Proclaim  the  act^ of  death,  more  visible 

Than  in  broad  day-light,  by  those  midnight  fires 

Distinctlier  seen.    Sight  that  with  horror  fill'd 

The  Gymry,  and  to  mightier  efforts  roused. 

Howbeit,  Uiis  abhorred  idolatry 

Worked  for  their  safety ',  the  deluded  foes, 

Obstinate  in  their  faith,  forbearing  still 

The  mortal  stroke,  that  they  might  to  the  God 

Present  the  living  victim,  and  to  him 

Let  the  life  flow. 

And  now  the  orient  sky 
Glow*d  with  the  ruddy  morning,  when  the  Prince 
Came  to  the  field.    He  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  shouted,  Madoc !    Madoc !    They  who  heard 
The  cry,  astonish'd,  tum'd ;  and  when  they  saw 
The  countenance  his  open  helm  disclosed. 
They  echoed,  Madoc !    Madoc !    Through  tlie  host 
Spread  the  miraculous  joy  —  He  lives !  he  lives ! 
He  comes  himself  in  arms !  —  Lincoya  heard. 
As  he  had  raised  his  arm  to  strike  a  foe, 
And  stay'd  the  stroke,  and  thrust  him  off",  and  cried. 
Go  tell  the  tidings  to  thy  countrymen, 
Madoc  is  in  the  war !     Tell  them  his  Grod 
Hath  set  the  White  King  free !    Astonishment 
Seized  on  the  Azteca;  on  all  who  heard, 
Amazement  and  dismay }  and  Madoc  now 
Stood  in  the  foremost  battle,  and  his  sword  — 
His  own  good   sword  —  flash'd  like  the  sudden 

death 
Of  lightning  in  their  eyes. 

TheKingof  AztUn 
Heard  and  beheld,  and  in  his  noble  heart 
Heroic  hope  arose.    Forward  he  moved, 
And  in  the  shock  of  battle,  front  to  front, 
Encountered  Madoc.    A  strong-statured  man 
Coanocotzin  stood,  one  well  who  knew 
The  ways  of  war,  and  never  yet  in  fight 
Had  found  an  equal  foe.    A  down  his  back 
Hung  the  long  robe  of  feathered  royalty ; 


Gold  fenced  his  arms  and  legs ;  upon  his  helm 
A  sculptured  snake  protends  the  arrowy  tongoe ; 
Around  a  coronal  of  plumes  arose, 
Brighter  than  beam  the  rainbow  hues  of  light, 
Or  than  the  evening  glories  which  the  sun 
Slants  o'er  the  moving,  many-color'd  sea — 
Such  their  surpassing  beauty  }  bells  of  gold 
Emboss'd  his  glittering  helmet,  and  where'er 
Their  sound  was  heard,  there  lay  the  press  of  war, 
And  Death  was  busiest  there.     0?er  the  breast 
And  o'er  the  golden  breastplate  of  the  King, 
A  feathery  cuirass,  beautiful  to  eye, 
Light  as  the  robe  of  peace,  yet  atrong  to  save; 
For  the  sharp  falchion's  baffled  edge  would  glide 
From  its  smooth  softness.    On  his  arm  he  held 
A  bticklcr  overlaid  with  beaten  gold , 
And  so  he  stood,  guarding  his  thiglis  and  legs, 
His  breast  and  shoulders  also,  with  the  length 
Of  his  broad  shield. 

Opposed,  in  mail  complete, 
Stood  Madoc  in  his  strength.     The  flexile  chaiot 
Gat^  play  to  his  full  muscles,  and  displayed 
How  broad  his  shoulders,  and  his  ample  breast. 
Smsll  was  his  shieW,  there  broadest  where  it  fenced 
The  well  of  life,  and  gradual  to  a  point 
Lessening,  steel-strong,  and  wieldy  in  his  gnsp. 
It  bore  those  blazoned  eaglets,  at  whose  sight, 
Along  the  Marches,  or  where  holy  Dee 
Through  Cestrian  pastures  rolls  his  tamer  stream, 
So  oft  the  yeoman  had,  in  days  of  yore. 
Cursing  his  perilous  tenure,  wound  the  horn, 
And  warden  from  the  casUe*tower  rung  out 
The  loud  alarum-bell,  heard  fax  and  wide. 
Upon  his  helm  no  sculptured  dragon  sat, 
Sat  no  fantastic  terrors ;  a  white  plume 
Nodded  above,  far-seen,  floating  like  foam 
Upon  the  stream  of  battle,  always  where 
The  tide  ran  strongest    Man  to  man  opposed, 
The  Sea  Lord  and  the  King  of  Axtlan  stood. 


Fast  on  the  intervening  buckler  fell 
The  Azteca's  stone  falchion.    Who  hath  walch'd 
The  midnight  lightnings  of  the  summer  storm. 
That  with  their  awful  blaze  irradiate  heaven. 
Then  leave  a  blacker  night.'    So  quick,  so  fierce, 
Flash'd  Madoc 'a  sword,  which,  like  the  Betpeot'i 

tongue, 
Seemed  double,  in  its  rapid  whirl  of  light 
Unequal  arms !  for  on  the  British  shield 
Avail'd  not  the  stone  falchion's  brittle  edge. 
And  in  the  golden  buckler,  Madoc's  sword 
Bit  deep.    Coanocotzin  saw,  and  dropp'd 
The  unprofitable  weapon,  and  received       [force, 
His  ponderous  club,  —  that  clnb,  beneath  whose 
Driven  by  his  father's  arm,  Tepollomi 
Had  fallen  subdued,  —  and  fast  and  fierce  be  drore 
The  massy  weight  on  Madoc.    From  his  shield. 
The  deadening  force  communicated  ran 
Up  his  stunn'd  arm;  anon,  upon  his  helm. 
Crashing,  it  came ; — his  eyes  shot  fire,  his  brain 
Swam  dizzy, — he  recoils, — he  reels, — again 
The  club  descends. 

That  danger  to  himself 
Recall* d  the  Lord  of  Ocean.  On  he  sprang, 
Within  the  falling  weapon's  CMtrve  of  death, 
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Shonnin^  iU  fxostrate  aim,  and  breast  to  breast 

He  grappled  with  the  King.    The  pliant  mail 

Bent  to  his  straining  limbs,  while  plates  of  gold, 

The  feathery  robe,  the  buckler's  amplitude. 

Cumbered  the  Azteca,  and  from  his  arm, 

CliochM  in  the  Briton's  mighty  grasp,  at  once 

He  dxopp'd  the  impeding  buckler,  and  let  fall 

The  unfiistened  club)  which   when  the    Prince 

beheld, 

Ho  thrust  him  off,  and  drawing  back,  resumed 

The  sword  that  from  his  wrist  suspended  hung, 

And  twice  he  smote  the  King ;  twice  from  the  quilt 

Of  plumes  the  iron  glides;  and  lo!  the  King  — 

So  well  his  soldiers  watch  their  monarch's  need  — 

Shakes  in  his  hand  a  spear. 

But  now  a  cry 

Burst  on  the  ear  of  Madoc,  and  he  saw 

Through  opening  ranks,  where  Urien  was  convey 'd, 

A  captive,  to  his  death.     Grief,  then,  and  shame, 

And  rage,  inspired  him.    With  a  mighty  blow 

He  cleft  Coanocotzin's  helm  ;  exposed 

The  mona/ch  stood; — again  the  thilnder-stroke 

Came  on  him,  and  he  fell.  —  The  multitude, 

Forgetful  of  their  country  and  tl^emselves. 

Crowd  round  their  dying  King.    Ma'doc,  whose  eye 

Still  fbllowM  Urien,  call'd  upon  his  men. 

And  through  the  broken  army  of  tlie  foe, 

Pfess'd  to  his  rescue. 

But  far  off  the  old  man 

Was  borne  with  furious  speed.    Ririd  alone 
Pursued  hit  path,  and  through  the  thick  of  war 
Close  on  the  captors,  with  avenging  sword, 
Follow'd  right  on,  and  through  the  multitude. 
And  through  the  gate  of  Aztlan,  made  his  way. 
And  through  the  streets,  till  from  the  tcmplc-mound, 
Tlie  press  of  Pabas  and  the  populace 
RepelVd  hirn,  while  the  old  man  was  hurried  up. 
Hark  !  that  infernal  tambour !  o*er  the  lake 
Its  long,  loud  thunders  roll,  and  through  the  hills. 
Awakening  all  their  echoes.    Te  accurs'd. 
Ye  blow  the  fall  too  soon  !    Ye  Dogs  of  Hell, 
The  Hart  is  yet  at  bay !  — Thus  long  the  old  man. 
As  one  exhausted  or  resigned,  had  lain, 
Acsisting  not ;  but  at  that  knell  of  death, 
Springing  with  unexpected  force,  he  freed 
Hts  feet,  and  sliook  the  Pabas  from  their  hold. 
And,  witii  his  armed  hand,  between  the  eyes 
Smote  one  so  sternly,  that  to  earth  he  fell. 
Bleeding,  and  all  astound.    A  man  of  proof 
Wu  ITrien  in  his  day,  tltought  worthiest, 
In  martial  thewes  and  manly  discipline. 
To  train  the  sons  of  Owen.    He  had  lost 
Youth's  supple  sleight ;  yet  still  the  skill  remain*d. 
And  in  his  stiffened  limbs  a  strength,  which  yet 
Might  pat  the  young  to  shame.    And  now  he  set 
His  bsck  against  the  altar,  resolute 
^lA  as  &  victim  by  the  knife  to  die. 
But  in  the  act  of  battle,  as  became 
A  man  grown  gray  in  arms ;  and  in  his  heart 
Thifn*  was  m.  living  hope ;  for  now  he  knew 
That  Madoc  lived,  nor  could  the  struggle  long 
Eodore  against  that  arm. 

Soon  was  the  way 

Laid  oppo  hf  the  sword ;  for  side  by  side 
The  bffirtlimi  nf  Aberfraw  mow*d  their  path ; 


And,  following  close,  the  Cymry  drive  along. 

Till  on  the  summit  of  the  mound  their  cry 

Of  victory  rings  aloud.     The  temple  floor. 

So  oflen  which  had  reck'd  witli  innocent  blooJ, 

Reeks  now  witli  rigliteous  slaughter.     Franticly, 

In  the  wild  fury  of  their  desperate  zeal. 

The  Priests  crowd  round  the  God,  and  with  their 

knives 
Hack  at  the  foe,  and  call  on  him  to  save ;  — 
At  the  Altar,  at  tlie  Idol's  feet  they  fall. 
Nor  with  less  frenzy  did  the  multitude 
Flock  to  defend  tlieir  God.     Fast  as  they  fell. 
New  victims  rush'd  upon  the  British  sword ; 
And  sure  that  day  had  rooted  from  the  earth 
The  Aztecas,  and  on  tlieir  conquerors  drawn 
Promiscuous  ruin,  had  not  Madoc  now 
Beheld  from  whence  the  fearless  ardor  sprang ;  — 
They  saw  Mexitli ;  momently  they  hoped 
That  he  would  rise  in  vengeance.    Madoc  seized 
A  massy  club,  and  from  his  azure  throne 
Shattered  the  giant  idol. 

At  that  sight 
The  men  of  Aztlan  pause ;  so  was  their  pause 
Dreadful,  as  when  a  multitude  expect  [saw 

The  Earthquake's  second  shock.    But  when  they 
Earth  did  not  open,  nor  the  temple  fall. 
To  crush  their  impious  enemies,  dismay 'd. 
They  felt  themselves  forsaken  by  their  Gods ; 
Then  from  their  temples  and  their  homes  they  fled, 
And,  leaving  Aztlan  to  the  conqueror. 
Sought  the  near  city,  whither  they  had  sent 
Their  women,  timely  saved. 

But  TIalala, 
With  growing  fury  as  the  danger  grew. 
Raged  in  the  battle  ;  but  Yuhldthiton 
Still  with  calm  courage,  till  no  hope  remain'd. 
Fronted  the  rushing  foe.     When  all  was  vain. 
When  back  within  the  gate  Cadwallon's  force 
Resistless  had  compell'd  them,  tlien  tlie  Chief 
Caird  on  the  Tiger  —  Let  us  bear  from  hence 
The  dead  Ocellopan,  the  slaughter'd  King ; 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  left, 
O  Tlalala  '  —  The  Tiger  wept  with  rage. 
With  generous  anger.    To  tlie  place  of  death. 
Where,  side  by  side,  the  noble  dead  were  stretch'd. 
They  fought  their  way.  Eight  warriors  join'd  tlieii 

shields ; 
On  tliese — a  bier  which  well  besecm'd  the  dead  — 
The  lifeless  Chiefs  were  laid.     Yuhldthiton 
Call'd  on  the  people  —  Men  of  Aztlan !  yet 
One  effort  more !     Bear  hence  Ocellopan ; 
Bear  hence  the  body  of  your  noble  King! 
Not  to  the  Strangers  should  their  bones  be  lefl ! 
That  whoso  heard,  with  wailing  and  loud  cries, 
Press'd  round  the  body-bearers ;  few  indeed. 
For  few  were  they  who  in  that  fearful  hour 
Had  ears  to  hear,  —  but  with  a  holy  zeal. 
Careless  of  death,  around  the  bier  they  ranged 
Their  bulwark  breasts.     So  toward  tlie/'artiiergate 
They  held  their  steady  way,  while  outermost. 
In  unabated  valor,  Tlalala 
Faced,  with  Yuhidtliiton,  the  foe's  pursuit. 
Vain  valor  then,  and  fatal  piety. 
As  the  fierce  conquerors  bore  on  tlieir  retreat, 
If  Madoc  had  not  seen  their  perilous  strife : 
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Remembering  Malina),  and  in  hiB  heart 
Honoring  a  gallant  foe,  he  call'd  aloud, 
And  bade  hia  people  ceaae  the  hot  pursuit. 
So,  through  the  city  gate,  they  bore  away 
The  dead ;  and,  laut  of  all  their  countrymen, 
Leaving  their  homes  and  temples  to  the  foe, 
Yuhidthiton  and  Tlalala  retired. 


XIX. 

THE  FUNERAL. 

Southward  of  Aztlan  stood,  beside  the  Lake, 
A  city  of  the  Aztccas,  by  name 
Patamba.    Thither,  from  the  first  alarm, 
The  women  and  infirm  old  men  were  sent, 
And  children :  thither  they  who  from  the  fight, 
And  from  the  fall  of  Aztlan,  had  escaped, 
In  scattered  bands,  repaired.    Their  City  lost, 
Their  Monarch  slain,  their  Idols  overthrown,  — - 
These  tidings  spread  dismay  ;  but  to  dismay 
Succeeded  horror  soon,  and  kindling  rage ; 
Horror,  by  each  new  circumstance  increased. 
By  numbers,  rage  imbolden'd.     Lo !  to  the  town, 
Lamenting  loud,  a  numerous  train  approach, 
Like  mountain  torrents,  swelling  as  they  go. 
Borne  in  the  midst,  upon  the  bier  of  shields, 
The  noble  dead  were  seen.     To  tenfold  grief 
That  spectacle  provoked,  to  tenfold  wrath 
That  anguish  stung  them.    With  their  yells  and 

groans 
Curses  are  mix*d,  and  threats,  and  bitter  vows 
Of  vengeance  full  and  speedy.     From  the  wreck 
Of  Aztlan  who  is  saved  ?    Tezozomoc, 
Chief  servant  of  the  Gods,  their  favored  Priest, 
The  voice  by  whom  they  speak ;  young  Tlalala, 
Whom  even  defeat  with  fresher  glory  crowns ; 
And  full  of  fame,  their  country's  rock  of  strength, 
Yuhidthiton :  him  to  their  sovereign  slain 
Allied  in  blood,  mature  in  wisdom  him, 
Of  valor  unsurpassable,  by  all 
Beloved  and  honored,  him  the  general  voice 
Acclaims  their  King ;  him  they  demand,  to  lead 
Their  gathered  force  to  battle,  to  revenge 
Their  Lord,  their  Grods,  their  kinsmen,  to  redeem 
Their  altars  and  their  country. 

But  the  dead 
First  from  the  nation's  gratitude  require 
The  rites  of  death.    On  mats  of  mountain  palm. 
Wrought  of  rare  texture  and  of  richest  hues. 
The  slaughter'd  warriors,  side  by  side,  were  laid ; 
Their  bodies  wrapped  in  many-color'd  robes 
Of  gossampine,  bedeck'd  with  gems  and  gold. 
The  livid  paleness  of  the  countenance, 
A  mask  conceal'd,  and  hid  their  ghastly  wounds. 
The  Pabas  stood  around,  and  one  by  one. 
Placed  in  their  hands  the  sacred  aloe  leaves. 
With  mystic  forms  and  characters  inscribed ; 
And  as  each  leaf  was  given,  Tezozomoc 
Address'd  the  dead  —  So  may  ye  safely  pass 
Between  the  mountains,  which  in  endless  war 
Hurtle,  with  horrible  uproar,  and  frush 
Of  rocks  that  meet  in  battle.    Arm'd  with  this, 


In  saiety  shall  ye  walk  along  the  road, 
Where  the  Great  Serpent  from  his  lurid  eyes 
Shoots  lightning,  and  across  the  guarded  wty 
Vibrates  his  tongue  of  fire.    Receive  the  third, 
And  cross  the  waters  where  the  Crocodile 
In  vain  expects  his  prey.    Your  passport  this 
Through  the   Eight  Deserts;  through  the  Eight 

Hills  this; 
And  this  be  your  defence  against  the  Wind, 
Whose  fury  sweeps  like  dust  the  uprooird  rocki, 
Whose  keenness  cuts  the  soul.    Ye  noble  Detd, 
Protected  with  these  potent  amulets. 
Soon  shall  your  Spirits  reach  triumphantly 
The  Palace  of  the  Sun! 

The  funeral  train 
Moved  to  Mexitli's  temple.    First  on  high 
The  noble  dead  were  home ;  in  loud  lament 
Then  followed  all  by  blood  allied  to  them, 
Or  by  affection's  voluntary  ties 
Attach'd  more  closely,  brethren,  kinsmcD,  wives. 
The  Peers  of  Aztlan,  all  who  from  the  sword 
Of  Britain  had  escaped,  honoring  the  rites, 
Came  clad  in  rich  array,  and  bore  the  arms 
And  ensigns  ot  the  dead.    The  slaves  went  last, 
And  dwarfs,  the  pastime  of  the  living  chiefs. 
In  life  their  sport  and  mockery,  and  in  death 
Their  victims.    Wailing  and  with  funeral  hymni, 
The  long  procession  moved.     Mexitli's  Priest, 
With  all  his  servants,  from  the  temple-gate 
Advanced  to  meet  the  train.     Two  piles  weit  built 
Within  the  sacred  court,  of  odorous  wood, 
And  rich  with  gums ;  on  these,  with  all  their  robrs, 
Their  ensigns,  and  their  arms,  they  laid  the  di'sd, 
Then  lit  the  pile.    The  rapid  light  ran  up ; 
Up  flamed  the  fire ;  and  o'er  the  darken'd  skj 
Sweet  clouds  of  incense  curl'd.     * 

The  Pabas  then 

Perform 'd  their  bloody  office.    First  they  slew 
The  women  whom  the  slaughter'd  roost  had  loTfH, 
Who  most  had  loved  the  dead.     Silent  they  went 
Toward  the  fatal  stone,  resisting  not, 
Nor  sorrowing,  nor  dismay 'd,  but,  mb  it  seem'd, 
Stunn'd,  senseless.    One  alone  there  was,  whose 

cheek 
Was  fluah'd,  whose  eye  was  animate  with  fire : 
Her  most  in  life  Coanocotzin  prized, 
By  ten  years'  love  endear'd,  his  counsellor, 
His  friend,  tlie  partner  of  his  secret  thoughts; 
Such  had  she  been,  such  merited  to  be. 
She,  as  she  bared  her  bosom  to  tlir  knife, 
Call'd  on  Yuhidthiton  — Take  heed,  O  King! 
Aloud  she  cried,  and  pointed  to  the  Priests; 
Beware  those  wicked  men !  tlK*y  to  tlie  Mrar 
Forced  my  dead  Lord  — Thou  knowest,  and  I  know, 
He  loved  the  Strangers ;  tliat  his  noble  mind, 
Enlighten'd  by  their  lore,  had  willingly 
Put  down  these  cursed  altars !  —  As  she  spake, 
They  dragg'd  her  to  the  stone.  —  Nay !  nay !  •he 

cried. 
There  needs  not  force !    I  go  to  join  my  Lord ! 
His  blood  and  mine  be  on  you !  —  Ere  she  ceaised, 
The  knife  was  in  her  breast.    Tezozomoc, 
Trembling  with  rage,  held  up  toward  the  Son 
Her  reeking  heart 

The  dwarfe  and  slaree  died  M 
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Tbst  bloodjr  office  done,  they  gathered  up 

The  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  coffer'd  them 

Apart ',  the  teeth  with  them,  which  unconsumed 

Amon^  the  ashes  lay,  a  single  lock 

Shorn  from  the  corpse,  and  his  lip-emerald. 

Now  held  to  be  the  Spirit's  flawlen  heart, 

In  better  worlds.    The  Priest  then  held  on  high 

The  little  ark  which  Bhrtned  his  last  remains, 

And  call'd  upon  the  people ;  —  Aatecas, 

This  was  your  King,  the  bountiful,  the  brave, 

Coanoootsin !  Men  of  Axtlan,  hold 

His  memory  holy .'  learn  from  him  to  lore 

Your  oooAtry  and  your  Gods ;  for  them  to  live 

Like  him,  like  him  to  die.    So  from  yon  Heaven, 

Where  in  the  Spring  of  Light  his  Spirit  bathes, 

Often  shall  he  descend ;  hover  above 

On  evening  clouds,  or  plumed  with  rainbow  wings. 

Sip  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  warble  joy. 

Honor  his  memory !  emulate  his  worth ! 

So  sayinif,  in  the  temple-tower  he  laid 

The  letics  of  the  King. 

These  duties  done, 
The  liYia^  claim  their  care.    His  birth,  his  deeds, 
The  general  love,  the  general  voice,  have  mark'd 
Yuhidthiton  for  King.    Bareheaded,  bare 
Of  foot,  of  limb,  scarfed  only  round  the  loins, 
The  Chieftain  to  Mexitli's  temple  moved. 
And  knelt  before  the  God.    Tezosomoc 
Kin^  over  Astlan  there  anointed  him. 
And  over  him,  from  hallowed  cedar-branch, 
Sprinkled  the  holy  water.    Then  the  Priest 
In  a  black  garment  robed  him,  flgured  white 
With  skulls  and  bones,  a  garb  to  emblem  war, 
Slaughter,  and  ruin,  his  imperial  tasks. 
Next  m  his  hand  the  Priest  a  censer  placed ; 
And  while  he  tnelt,  directing  to  the  God 
The  steaming  incense ,  thus  addressed  the  King : 
Chosen  by  the  people,  by  the  Gods  approved, 
Swear  to  protect  thy  subjects,  to  maintain 
The  worship  of  thy  fathers,  to  observe 
Their  laws,  to  make  the  Sun  pursue  his  course, 
Tlie  clouds  descend  in  rain,  the  rivers  hold 
Their  wonted  channels,  and  the  fruits  of  earth 
To  ripen  in  their  season ;  Swear,  O  King ! 
And  prosper,  as  thou  boldest  good  thine  oath. 
He  raised  his  voice,  and  swore.    Then  on  his  brow 
Tczozomoo  the  crown  of  Axtlan  placed ; 
And  in  the  robe  of  eroblem'd  royalty, 
Preceded  by  the  golden  wands  of  state, 
Tuhidthiton  went  forth,  anointed  King. 


XX. 

THE  DEATH  OF  COATEL. 

Wfisji  now  the  multitude  beheld  their  King, 
In  gratuUtions  of  reiterate  joy 
Tlier  shout  his  name,  and  bid  him  lead  them  on 
To  vengeance.    But  to  answer  that  appeal 
Tpiotomoe  advanced. — Oh !  go  not  forth, 
Cried  the  Chief  Paba,  till  the  land  be  purged 
From  her  oiienee !  No  God  will  lead  ye  on, 
W^i1#  tliere  it  guilt  in  Aatlan.    Let  the  Priests 


Who  from  the  ruined  city  have  escaped. 
And  all  who  in  her  temples  have  performM 
The  ennobling  service  of  her  injured  Gods, 
Gather  together  now. 

He  spake ;  the  train 
Assembled,  priests  and  matrons,  youths  and  maids. 
Servants  of  Heaven !  aloud  the  Arch-Priest  began, 
The  Gods  had  favor'd  Axtlan ;  bound  for  death 
The  White  King  lay :  our  countrymen  were  strong 
In  battle,  and  the  conquest  had  been  ours,  — 
I  speak  not  from  myself,  but  as  the  Powers, 
Whose  voice  on  earth  I  am,  impel  the  truth,  — 
The  conquest  had  been  ours ;  but  treason  lurk'd 
In  Axtlan,  treason  and  foul  sacrilege ; 
And  therefore  were  her  children  in  the  hour 
Of  need  abandon 'd ;  therefore  were  her  youth 
Cut  down,  her  altars  therefore  overthrown. 
The  White  King,  whom  ye  saw  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice,  and  whom  ye  held  in  bonds. 
Stood  in  the  foremost  fight  and  slew  your  Lord. 
Not  by  a  God,  O  Axtecas,  enlarged 
Broke  he  bis  bondage !  by  a  mortal  hand. 
An  impious,  sacrilegious,  traitorous  hand, 
Your  city  was  betray 'd,  your  King  was  slain. 
Your  shrines  polluted.    The  insulted  Power, 
He  who  is  terrible,  beheld  the  deed ; 
And  now  he  calb  for  vengeance. 

Stern  he  spake, 
And  from  Mezith's  altar  bade  the  Priest 
Bring  forth  the  sacred  water.    In  his  hand 
He  took  the  vase,  and  held  it  up,  and  cried, 
Accurs'd  be  he  who  did  this  deed !     Accurs'd 
The  father  who  begat  him,  and  the  breast 
At  which  he  fed  !     Death  be  his  portion  now, 
Eternal  infamy  his  lot  on  earth, 
His  doom  eternal  horrors !     Let  his  name, 
From  sire  to  son,  be  in  the  people's  mouth, 
Through  every  generation  !     Let  a  curse 
Of  deep,  and  pious,  and  effectual  hate. 
Forever  follow  the  detested  name ; 
And  every  curse  inflict  upon  his  soul 
A  stab  of  mortal  anguish. 

Then  he  gave 
The  vase.  —  Drink  one  by  one !  the  innocent 
Boldly ;  on  them  the  water  hath  no  power ; 
But  let  the  guilty  tremble !  it  shall  flow 
A  draught  of  agony  and  death  to  him, 
A  stream  of  fiery  poison. 

Coatel ! 
What  were  thy  horrors  when  tlie  fatal  vase 
Pass'd  to  thy  trial,  —  when  Tcxoxomoc 
Fixed  his  keen  eye  on  thee  !    A  deathiness 
Came  over  her, — her  blood  ran  back,  —  her  joints 
Shook  like  the  palsy,  and  the  dreadful  cup 
Dropp'd  from  her  conscious  hold.    The  Priest  ex- 

claim'd. 
The  hand  of  God  !  the  avenger  manifest ! 
Drag  her  to  the  altar !  —  At  that  sound  of  death. 
The  life  forsook  her  limbs,  and  down  she  fell, 
Senseless.   They  dragged  her  to  the  Stone  of  Blood, 
All  senseless  as  she  lay ;  —  in  that  dread  hour 
Nature  was  kind. 

Texoxomoc  then  cried. 
Bring  forth  the  kindred  of  this  wretch  accursf<:a, 
That  none  pollute  the  earth !    An  aged  Priest 
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Came  forth,  and  answered,  There  is  none  bat  I, 
The  father  of  the  dead. 

To  death  with  him ! 
£xclaim'd  Tezozomoc;  to  death  with  him; 
And  purify  the  nation !  — But  the  King 
Permitted  not  that  crime.  —  Chief  of  the  Priests, 
If  he  be  guilty,  let  the  guilty  bleed. 
Said  he ;  but  never,  while  I  live  and  reign, 
The  innocent  shall  suffer.    Hear  him  speak ! 

Hear  me !  the  old  man  replied.     That  fatal  day 
I  never  saw  my  child.    At  morn  she  left 
The  city,  seeking  flowers  to  dress  the  shrine 
Of  Coatlantona ;  and  that  at  eve 
I  stood  among  the  Pabas  in  the  gate. 
Blessing  our  soldiers,  as  they  issued  out. 
Let  them  who  saw  bear  witness.  —  Two  came  forth. 
And  testified  Aculhua  spake  the  words 
Of  truth. 

Full  well  I  know,  the  old  man  pursued. 
My  daughter  loved  the  Strangers,  —  that  her  heart 
Was  not  with  Aztlan ;  but  not  i  the  cause ! 
Te  all  remember  how  the  Maid  was  given, — 
She  being,  in  truth,  of  all  our  Maids  the  flower, — 
In  spousals  to  Lincoya,  him  who  fled 
From  sacrifice.     It  was  a  misery 
For  me  to  see  my  only  child  condemned 
In  early  widowhood  to  waste  her  youth, — 
My  only,  and  my  beautifulest  girl ! 
Chief  of  the  Priests,  you  ordered;  I  obey*d. 
Not  mine  the  fault,  if,  when  Lincoya  fled. 
And  fought  among  the  enemies,  her  heart 
Was  with  her  husband. 

He  is  innocent ! 
He  shall  not  die !  Yuhidthiton  exclaim'd. 
Nay,  King  Yuhidthiton !  Aculhua  cried, 
I  merit  death.    My  country  overthrown, 
My  daughter  slain,  alike  demand  on  me 
That  justice.    When  her  years  of  ministry, 
Vow*d  to  tlie  temple,  had  expired,  my  love. 
My  selfish  love,  still  sufier'd  her  to  give 
Her  youth  to  me,  by  filial  piety 
In  widowhood  detain'd.    That  selfish  crime 
Heavily,  —  heavily,  —  do  I  expiate ! 
But  1  am  old ;  and  she  was  all  to  me. 
O  King  Yuhidthiton,  1  ask  for  death } 
In  mercy,  let  me  die !  cruel  it  were 
To  bid  me  waste  away  alone  in  age, 
By  the  slow  pain  of  grief.  —  Give  me  Uie  knife 
Which  pierced  my  daughter's  bosom  ! 

The  old  man 
Moved  to  the  altar ;  none  opposed  his  way ; 
With  a  firm  hand  he  buried  in  his  heart 
The  reeking  flint,  and  fell  upon  his  child. 


XXI. 
THE  SPORTS. 

A  TRANSITORY  gloom  that  sight  of  death 
Impress'd  upon  the  assembled  multitude ; 
But  soon  the  brute  and  unreflecting  crew 
Tum'd  to  their  sports.    Some  bare  their  olive  limbs. 


And  in  the  race  contend ;  with  hopes  and  feais 
Which  rouse  to  rage,  some  urge  the  mimie  war. 
Here  one  upon  his  ample  ahoulden  bean 
A  comrade's  weight,  upon  whose  head  a  third 
Stands  poised,  like  Mercury  in  act  to  fly. 
Two  others  balance  here  on  their  shoulders 
A  bifork'd  beam,  while  on  its  height  a  thod 
To  nimble  cadence  shifts  his  glancing  Seet,   * 
And  shakes  a  plume  aloft,  and  wheels  around 
A  wreath  of  bells  with  modulating  sway. 
Here  round  a  lofty  mast  the  danc(»s  move 
Quick,  to  quick  music ;  from  its  top  affix'd, 
Each  holds  a  colored  cord,  and  as  they  weave 
The  complex  crossings  of  the  mazy  dance, 
The  checkered  network  twists  around  the  tree 
Its  intertexture  of  harmonious  hues. 

But  now  a  shout  went  forth;  the  Fliers  mount, 
And  from  all  meaner  sports  the  multitude 
Flock  to  their  favorite  pastime.    In  the  ground. 
Branchless  and  bark'd,  the  trunk  of  some  tall  oins 
Is  planted ;  near  its  summit  a  square  frame ; 
Four  cords  pass  through  the  perforated  square, 
And  fifty  times  and  twice  around  the  tree, 
A  mystic  number,  are  entwined  above. 
Four  Aztecas,  equipped  with  wings,  ascend, 
And  round  them  bind  the  ropes ;  anon  they  wave 
Their  pinions,  and  upborne  on  spreading  plumes, 
Launch  on  the  air,  and  wheel  in  circling  flight, 
The  lengthening  cords  untwisting  as  they  fly. 
A  fifUi  above,  upon  the  perilous  point 
Dances,  and  shakes  a  flag ;  and  on  the  frame. 
Others  the  while  maintain  their  giddy  stand. 
Till  now,  with  many  a  round,  the  wheeling  cords 
Draw  near  their  utmost  length,  sad  toward  the 

ground 
The  aerial  circlers  speed ;  then  down  the  ropes 
They  spring,  and  on  their  way  from  line  to  line 
Pass,  while  the  shouting  multitude  endure 
A  shuddering  admiration. 

On  such  sports, 
Their  feelings  centred  in  the  joy  of  sight, 
The  multitude  stood  gazing,  when  a  man, 
Breathless,  and  with  broad  eyes,  came  running  on, 
His  pale  lips  trembling,  and  his  bloodless  cheek 
Like  one  who  meets  a  lion  in  his  path. 
The  fire !  the  fire !  the  temple !  he  excl«m*d ; 
Mexitli !  — They,  astonish'd  at  his  words. 
Hasten  toward  the  wonder,  —  and  behold ! 
The  inner  fane  is  sheeted  while  with  fire. 
Dumb  with  affright  they  stood ;  the  inquiring  King 
LookM  to  Tezozomoc ;  the  Priest  replied, 
I  go !  the  Gods  protect  me ;  —  and  therewith 
He  entered  boldly  in  the  house  of  flame. 
But  instant  bounding  with  inebriate  joy. 
He  issues  forth  — The  God!  the  God!  he  cries, 
Joy! — joy!  —  the    God!  —  the  vbible  hand   of 

Heaven ! 
Repressing  then  his  transport  —  Ye  all  know 
How  that  in  Aztlan  Madoc's  impious  hand 
Destroyed  Mexitli 's  image ;  ^  it  is  here, 
Unbroken,  and  the  same !  —  Toward  the  gate 
They  press;  they  see  the  Giant  Idol  there* 
The  serpent  girding  him,  his  neck  with  hearts 
Beaded,  and  in  his  hand  the  club,  ^- even  aiieh 
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As  oil  in  Azllanf  on  his  azure  throne, 

Tbey  had  adored  the  God,  they  see  him  now, 

Unbroken  and  the  same !  —  Again  the  Priest 

Enter'd ;  again  a  second  joy  inspired 

To  frenzy  all  around ;  —  for  forth  he  came. 

Shouting  with  new  delight, —  for  in  his  hand 

The  banner  of  the  nation  he  upheld. 

That  banner  to  their  fathers  sent  from  Heaven, 

By  them  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

He  motion'd  silence,  and  the  crowd  were  still. 
People  of  Aztlan !  he  began,  when  first 
Your  &thers  from  their  native  land  went  forth, 
In  search  of  better  Mats,  this  banner  came 
From  Heaven.    The  Famine  and  the  Pestilence 
Had  been  among  them ;  in  their  hearts  the  spring 
Of  courage  was  dried  up:  with  midnight  fires 
Radiate,  by  midnight  thunders  heralded, 
This  banner  came  from  Heaven ;  and  with  it  came 
Health,  valor,  victory.    Aztecas !  again 
The  God  restores  the  blessing.    To  the  God 
Move  now  in  soleoin  dance  of  grateful  joy ; 
Exalt  for  him  the  song. 

They  form'd  the  dance, 
They  raised  the  hymn,  and  sung  Mezitli's  praise. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mezitli,  guardian  God !  —  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?    From  whence  art  thou. 
Whose  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not?    She  at  eve 
Walked  in  the  temple  court,  and  saw  from  heaven 
A  plume  descend,  as  bright  and  beautiful. 
As  if  some  spirit  had  imbodied  there 
The  rainbow  hues,  or  dipp*d  it  in  the  light 
Of  setting  suns.    To  her  it  floated  down ; 
She  placed  it  in  her  bosom,  to  bedeck 
The  altar  of  the  God ;  she  sought  it  there ; 
Amazed  she  found  it  not ;  amazed  she  felt 
Another  lifo  infused.  —  From  whence  art  thou, 
O  Son  of  Mystery  ?    From  whence  art  thou. 
Whoso  sire  thy  Mother  knew  not.' 

Grief  was  hers, 
Wonder  and  grief,  for  life  was  in  her  womb. 
And  her  stem  children  with  revengeful  eyes 
Beheld    their  mother's   shame.    She  saw    their 

frowns. 
She  knew  their  plots  of  blood.    Where  shall  she 

look 
For  succor,  when  her  sons  conspire  her  death  ? 
Where  hope  for  comfort,  when  her  daughter  whets 
The  impious  knife  of  murder? — From  her  womb 
The  voice  of  comfort  came,  the  timely  aid : 
Already  at  her  breast  the  blow  was  aim'd, 
When  forth  Mezitli  leap'd,  and  in  his  hand 
The  angry  spear,  to  punish  and  to  save. 
Glory  to  thee,  the  Great,  the  Terrible, 
Mezitli,  guardian  God  I 

Arise  and  save, 
Mezitli,  save  thy  people !  Dreadful  one, 
Arise,  redeem  thy  city,  and  revenge ! 
An  impious,  an  impenetrable  foe. 
Hath  b]ackeB*d  thine  own  altars  with  the  blood 
Of  thine  «wn  priests;  hath  dash'd  thine  Image 

down. 
In  vato  did  valor^s  naked  breast  oppose 
Their  mighty  arms ;  in  vain  the  feeble  sword 
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On  their  impenetrable  mail  was  driven. 
Not  against  thee.  Avenger,  shall  those  arms 
Avail,  nor  that  impenetrable  mail 
Resist  the  fiery  arrows  of  thy  wrath. 
Arise,  go  forth  in  anger,  and  destroy  ! 


xxn. 

THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOYA. 

AzTLAir,  meantime,  presents  a  hideous  scene 
Of  slaughter.    The  hot  sunbeam,  in  her  streets, 
Parch'd  the  blood  pools ;  the  slain  were  heap'd  in 

hills; 
The  victors,  stretch*d  in  every  little  shade. 
With  unhelm'd  heads,  reclining  on  their  shields. 
Slept  the  deep  sleep  of  weariness.    Erelong, 
To  needful  labor  rising,  from  the  gates 
They  drag  the  dead ;  and  with  united  toil. 
They  dig  upon  the  plain  the  general  grave. 
The  grave  of  thousands,  deep,  and  wide,  and  long. 
Ten  such  they  delved,  and  o'er  the  multitudes 
Who  levell'd  with  the  plain  the  deep-dug  pits. 
Ten  monumental  hills  they  heap*d  on  high. 
Nezt,  horror  heightening  joy,  they  overthrew 
The  skull-built  towers,  the  files  of  human  heads. 
And  earth  to  earth  consign 'd  them.  To  the  flames 
They  cast  the  idols,  and  upon  the  wind 
Scattered  their  ashes;  then  the  temples  fell. 
Whose  black  and  putrid  walls  were  scaled  with 

blood. 
And  not  one  stone  of  those  accursed  piles 
Was  on  another  lefl. 

Victorious  thus 
In  Aztlan,  it  behoved  the  Cymry  now 
There  to  collect  their  strength,  and  there  await. 
Or  thence  with  centred  numbers  urge,  the  war. 
For  this  was  Ririd  missioned  to  the  ships ; 
For  this  Lincoya  from  the  hills  invites 
Erillyab  and  her  tribe.    There  did  not  breathe. 
On  this  wide  world  a  happier  man  that  day 
Than  young  Lincoya,  when  from  their  retreat 
He  bade  his  countrymen  come  repossess 
The  land  of  their  forefathers ;  proud  at  heart 
To  think  how  great  a  part  himself  had  borne 
In  their  revenge,  and  that  beloved  one. 
The  gentle  savior  of  the  Prince,  whom  well 
He  knew  his  own  dear  love,  and  for  the  deed 
Still  dearer  loved  the  dearest.    Round  the  youth. 
Women  and  children,  the  infirm  and  old, 
Gather  to  hear  his  tale ;  and  as  they  stood 
With  eyes  of  steady  wonder,  outstretch'd  necks, 
And  open  lips  of  listening  eagerness, 
Fast  play'd  the  tide  of  triumph  in  his  veins, 
Flush'd  his  brown  cheek,  and  kindled  his  dark  eye. 

And  now,  reposing  from  his  toil  awhile, 
Lincoya,  on  a  crag  above  the  straits, 
Sat  underneath  a  tree,  whose  twinkling  leaves 
Sung  to  the  gale  at  noon.     Ayayaca 
Sat  by  him  in  the  shade ;  the  old  man  had  loved 
The  youth  beside  him  from  his  boyhood  up. 
And  still  would  call  him  boy.  They  sat  and  watch'd 
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The  laden  biaons  winding  down  the  way, 
The  multitude  who  now  with  joy  forsook 
Their  desolated  dwellings ;  and  their  talk 
Was  of  the  days  of  sorrow,  when  they  groan'd 
Beneath  the  intolerable  yoke,  till  sent 
By  the  Great  Spirit  o'er  the  pathless  deep 
Prince  Madoc  the  Deliverer  came  to  save. 
As  thus  tliey  communed,  came  a  woman  up, 
Seeking  Lincoya ;  'twas  Aculhua*s  slave. 
The  nurse  of  Coatel.     Her  wretched  eye. 
Her  pale  and  livid  countenance,  foretold 
Some  tale  of  misery,  and  his  life-blood  ebb'd 
In  ominous  fear.    But  when  he  heard  her  words 
Of  death,  he  seized  the  lance)  and  raised  his  arm 
To  strike  the  blow  of  comfort. 

The  old  man 
Caught  his  uplifted  hand  —  O'erhasty  boy. 
Quoth  he,  regain  her  yet,  if  she  was  dear  .' 
Seek  thy  beloved  in  the  Land  of  Souls, 
And  beg  her  from  the  Gods.    The  Gods  will  hear. 
And,  in  just  recompense  of  love  so  true, 
Restore  their  charge. 

The  miserable  youth 
Turned  at  his  words  a  hesitating  eye. 
I  knew  a  prisoner, — so  the  old  roan  pursued. 
Or  hoping  to  beguile  the  youth's  despair 
With  tales  that  suited  the  despair  of  youth. 
Or  credulous  himself  of  what  he  told, — 
I  knew  a  prisoner  once  who  welcomed  death 
Witli  merriment,  and  songs,  and  joy  of  heart, 
Because,  he  said,  the  friends  whom  he  loved  best 
Were  gone  before  him  to  the  Land  of  Souls ; 
Nor  would  they,  to  resume  their  mortal  state, 
£ven  when  the  Keeper  of  the  Land  allowed, 
Forsake  its  pleasures ;  therefore  he  rejoiced 
To  die  and  join  them  there.    I  question'd  him 
How  of  these  hidden  things  unknowable 
So  certainly  he  spake.    The  man  replied. 
One  of  our  nation  lost  the  maid  he  loved, 
Nor  would  he  bear  his  sorrow,  —  being  one 
Into  whose  heart  fear  never  found  a  way, — 
But  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  pursued 
Her  spirit.    Many  toils  he  underwent, 
And  many  dangers  gallantly  surpass'd. 
Till  to  the  Country  of  the  Dead  he  came. 
Gently  the  Guardian  of  the  Land  received 
The  living  suppliant;  listened  to  his  prayer, 
And  gave  him  back  the  Spirit  of  the  Maid. 
But  from  that  happy  country,  from  the  songs 
Of  joyance,  from  the  splendor-sparkling  dance. 
Unwillingly  compeird,  the  Maiden's  Soul 
Loathed  to  return ;  and  he  was  warn'd  to  guard 
The  subtle  captive  well  and  warily, 
Till,  in  her  mortal  tenement  relodged. 
Earthly  delights  might  win  her  to  remain 
A  sojourner  on  earth.     Such  lessoning 
The  Ruler  of  the  Souls  departed  gave  ; 
And  mindful  of  his  charge,  the  adventurer  brought 
His  subtle  captive  home.    There  underneath 
The  shclder  of  a  hut,  his  friends  had  watch'd 
The  Maiden's  corpse,  secured  it  from  the  sun. 
And  fann'd  away  the  insect  swarms  of  heaven. 
A  busy  hand  marr'd  all  the  enterprise ; 
Curious  to  see  the  Spirit,  he  unloosed 
The  knotted  bag  which  held  her,  and  she  fled. 


Lincoya,  thou  art  brave ;  where  man  has  gone 
Thou  wouldst  not  fear  to  follow ! 

SilenUy 
Lincoya  listen'd,  and  with  unmoved  eyes ; 
At  length  he  answered,  la  the  journey  long  ? 
The  old  man  replied,  A  way  of  many  moons. 
I  know  a  shorter  path !  excbumed  the  youth ; 
And  up  he  sprung,  and  from  the  precipice 
Darted:  a  moment, — and  Ay ayaca  heard 
His  body  fall  upon  the  rocks  below. 


XXIII. 

CARADOC   AND   SENENA. 

Maid  of  the  golden  locks,  far  other  lot 

May  gentle  Heaven  assign  thy  happier  love. 

Blue-eyed  Senena!  — She,  though  not  as  yet 

Had  she  put  off  her  boy-habilimcnts, 

Had  told  Goervyl  all  the  history 

Of  her  sad  flight,  and  easy  pardon  gain'd 

From  that  sweet  heart,  for  guile  which  meant 

no  ill. 
And  secrecy,  in  shame  too  long  maintain 'd. 
With  her  dear  lady  now,  at  this  still  hour 
Of  evening  is  the  seeming  page  gone  forth, 
Beside  Caermadoc  mere.    They  loitered  on. 
Along  the  windings  of  its  grassy  shore, 
In  such  free  interchange  of  inward  thought 
As  the  calm  hour  invited ;  or  at  times. 
Willingly  silent,  listening  to  the  bird 
Whose  one  repeated  melancholy  note. 
By  oft  repeating  melancholy  made. 
Solicited  the  ear ;  or  gladlier  now 
Hearkening  that  cheerful  one,  who  knoweth  all 
The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers, 
And  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds 
Pours  all  their  music.    But  a  wilder  strain 
At  fits  came  o'er  the  water ;  rising  now, 
Now  with  a  dying  fall,  in  sink  and  swell 
More  exquisitely  sweet  than  ever  art 
Of  man  evoked  from  instrument  of  touch, 
Or  beat,  or  breath.    It  was  the  evening  gale. 
Which,  passing  o*er  the  harp  of  Caradoc, 
Swept  all  its  chords  at  once,  and  blended  all 
Their  music  into  one  continuous  flow. 
The  solitary  Bard,  beside  his  harp, 
Lean'd  underneath  a  tree,  whose  spreading  boughs. 
With  broken  shade  that  shifted  to  the  breeze, 
Play'd  on  the  waring  waters.    Overhead 
There  was  the  leafy  murmur,  at  hts  foot 
The  lake's  perpetual  ripple ;  and  from  far. 
Borne  on  the  modulating  gale,  was  heard 
The  roaring  of  the  mountain  cataract  — 
A  blind  man  would  hare  loved  the  lovely  spot. 

Here  was  Senena  by  her  Lady  led. 
Trembling,  but  not  reluctant.    They  drew  nigh. 
Their  steps  unheard  upon  the  elastic  moss, 
TUl  playfully  Goervyl,  with  quick  touch. 
Ran  o*er  the  harp-strings.    At  the  sudden  sound 
He  rose.  —  Hath,  then,  thy  hand,  quoth  she,  O 
Bard, 
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Yearns  to  forgive  him  all ! 

He  tum'd ;  he  knew 
The  blue^yed  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast. 


Drew  nigh  the  town.    The  Hoamen,  as  they  came, 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  privilege, 
The  symbols  which  they  bore,  an  arrow-point 
DepressM,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  arm 
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Forgot  its  cunning,  that  the  wind  should  be 
Thine  harper?  —  Come!  one  strain  for  Britain's 

sake; 
And  let  the  theme  be  Woman !  —  He  replied, 
But  if  the  strain  offend,  O  Lady  fair, 
Blame  thoo  tlie  theme,  not  me !  — Then  to  the  harp 
He  song,  —  Three  things  a  wise  man  will  not 

trust, 
The  Wind,  the  Sunshine  of  an  April  day, 
And  Woman's  plig^d  faith.    I  have  beheld 
The  Weathercock  upon  the  steeple-point 
Steady  from  mom  till  eve ,  and  I  have  seen 
Thi!  bees  go  forth  upon  an  April  morn, 
Brcurc  the  sunshine  will  not  end  in  showers ; 
Bot  whan  waa  Woman  true  ? 

False  Bard !  thereat, 
With  smile  of  playful  anger,  she  ezclaim'd, 
Falne  Bard!  and  slanderous  song!     Were  such 

thy  thoughts 
Of  woman,  when  thy  youthful  lays  were  heard 
In  Heilyn*s  hall?  —  But  at  that  name  his  heart 
L^ap'd,  and  his  cheek  with  sudden  flush  was  fired ; 
la  lloilya's  hali,  quoth  he,  I  leam'd  the  song. 
There  was  a  Maid,  who  dwelt  among  the  hills 
Of  Arvon,  and  to  one  of  humbler  birth 
Bad  pledged  her    troth  —  nor    rashly,   nor  be- 
guiled ;  — 
They  had  been  playmates  in  their  infancy. 
And  the  in  all  his  thoughts  had  borne  a  part. 
And  all  his  joys.    The  Moon  and  all  the  Stars 
Witoeii'd  their  mutual  vows ;  and  for  her  sake 
Tlip  song  was  framed ',  for,  in  the  face  of  day, 
9hc  broke  them.  —  But  her  name  ?  Groervyl  ask'd ; 
Quoth  he,  The  poet  loved  her  still  too  well, 
1^  couple  it  with  shame. 

O  fate  unjust 
Of  womankind !  she  cried ;  our  virtues  bloom, 
Like  violets,  in  shade  and  solitude. 
While  evil  eyes  hunt  all  our  failings  out 
For  evil  tongues  to  bruit  abroad  in  jest. 
And  song  of  obloquy !  —  I  knew  a  Maid, 
And  she,  too,  dwelt  in  Arvon,  and  she  too, 
l/)rrd  one  of  lowly  birth,  who  ill  repaid 
thr  spotless  faith;  for  he  to  ill  reports, 
And  tales  of  falsehood  cunningly  devised, 
tent  a  light  ear,  and  to  his  rival  left 
The  loathing  Maid.    The  wedding-day  arrived ; 
The  harpern  and  the  gleemen,  fiir  and  near, 
Caine  to  the  wedding-feast ;  tlie  wedding-guests 
Wrre  cooie,  the  altar  drcss'd,  the  bridemaids  met. 
The  father,  and  the  bridegroom,  and  the  priest, 
Wiiit  for  the  bride.    But  she  the  while  did  off 
Her  bridal  robes,  and  clipp'd  her  golden  locks. 
And  put  on  boy*s  attire,  through  wood  and  wild 
Tn  Keek  her  own  true  love ;  and  over  sea, 
Forsaking  all  for  him,  she  followed  him, — 
Ror  hoping  nor  deserving  fate  so  fair ; 
And  at  hU  side  she  stood,  and  heard  him  wrong 
Her  faith  with  slanderous  tales;  and  his  dull  eye. 
As  It  had  leam'd  his  heart's  forgetfulness, 
Knows  not  the  trembling  one,  who  even  now 
Teams  to  forgive  him  all ! 

Ho  tum*d ;  he  knew 
Ttie  bhie-eyed  Maid,  who  fell  upon  his  breast. 


XXIV. 

THE  EMBASSY. 

Hark  !  from  the  towers  of  Aztlan  how  the  shouts 
Of  clamorous  joy  re-ring !  the  rocks  and  hills 
Take  up  the  joyful  sound,  and  o'er  the  lake 
Roll  their  slow  echoes.  —  Thou  art  beautiful, 
Queen  of  the  Valley !  thou  art  beautiful ! 
Thy  walls,  like  silver,  sparkle  to  the  sun; 
Melodious  wave  thy  groves ;  thy  garden-sweets 
Enrich  the  pleasant  air  ;  upon  the  lake 
Lie  the  long  shadows  of  thy  towers  ;  and  high 
In  heaven  thy  temple-pyramids  arise. 
Upon  whose  summit  now,  for  visible 
Against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Proclaims  unto  the  nations  round  the  news 
Of  thy  redemption.     Thou  art  beautiful, 
Aztlan !  O  City  of  the  Cymbric  Prince  ! 
Long  mayst  thou  flourish  in  thy  beauty,  long 
Prosper  beneath  the  righteous  conqueror. 
Who  conquers  to  redeem  I     Long  years  of  peace 
And  happiness  await  thy  Lord  and  thee, 
Queen  of  the  Valley  ! 

Hither  joyfully 
The  Hoamen  came  to  repossess  the  land 
Of  their  forefathers.    Joyfully  the  youth 
Come  shouting,  with  acclaim  of  grateful  praise, 
Their  great  Deliverer's  name ;  the  old,  in  talk 
Of  other  days,  which  mingled  with  their  joy 
Memory  of  many  a  hard  calamity, 
And  tlioughts  of  time  and  change,  and  human  life 
How  changeful  and  how  brief.     Prince  Madoc  met 
Erillyab  at  the  gate.  —  Sister  and  Queen, 
Said  he,  here  let  us  hold  united  reign. 
O'er  our  united  people ;  by  one  faith, 
One  interest  bound,  and  closer  to  be  link'd 
By  laws,  and  language,  and  domestic  ties. 
Till  both  become  one  race,  for  evermore 
Indissolubly  knit. 

O  friend,  she  cried, 
The  last  of  all  my  family  am  I ; 
Yet  sure,  though  last,  the  happiest,  and  by  Heaven 
Favored  abundantly  above  them  all. 
Dear  Friend,  and  Brother  dear !  enough  for  me 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  shield  to  dwell, 
And  see  my  people,  by  thy  fostering  care. 
Made  worthy  of  tlieir  fortune.     Graciously 
Hath  the  Beloved  One  appointed  all. 
Educing  good  from  ill,  himself  being  good. 
Then  to  the  royal  palace  of  the  Kings 
Of  Aztlan,  Madoc  led  Erillyab, 
There  where  her  sires  had  held  their  ruder  reign, 
To  pass  the  happy  remnant  of  her  years, 
Honor'd  and  loved  by  all. 

Now  had  the  Prince 
Provided  for  defence,  disposing  all 
As  though  a  ready  enemy  approached. 
But  from  Patamba  yet  no  army  moved : 
Four  Heralds  only,  by  the  King  despatch'd, 
Drew  nigh  the  town.    The  Hoamen,  as  they  came, 
Knew  the  green  mantle  of  their  privilege. 
The  symbols  which  they  bore,  an  arrow-point 
Depres8*d,  a  shield,  a  net,  which,  from  the  arm 
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Suspended,  held  their  food.    They  through  the  gate 

Pass  with  permitted  entrance,  and  demand 

To  see  the  Ocean  Prince.    The  Conqueror 

Received  them,  and  the  elder  thus  began : 

Thus  to  the  White  King,  King  Yuhidthiton 

His  bidding  sends;  such  greeting  as  from  foe 

Foe  may  receive,  where  individual  hate 

Is  none,  but  honor  and  assured  esteem, 

And  what  were  friendship,  did  the  Gods  permit, 

The  King  of  Aztlan  sends.    Oh,  dream  not  thou 

That  Aztlan  b  subdued ;  nor  in  the  pride 

Of  conquest  tempt  thy  fortune !    Unprepared 

For  battle,  at  an  hour  of  festival^ 

Her  children  were  surprised ;  and  thou  canst  tell 

How  perilously  they  maintainM  the  long 

And  doubtful  strife.    From  yonder  temple-mount 

Liook  round  the  plain,  and  count  her  towns,  and 

mark 
Her  countless  villages,  whose  habitants 
AH  are  in  arms  against  thee !    Thinkest  thou 
To  root  them  from  the  land  ?    Or  wouldst  thou  live, 
Harass'd  by  night  and  day  with  endless  war, 
War  at  thy  gates ;  and  to  thy  children  leave 
That  curse  for  their  inheritance.'  —  The  land 
Is  all  before  thee :  Oo  in  peace,  and  choose 
Thy  dwelling-place,  North,  South,  or  East,  or  West ; 
Or  mount  again  thy  houses  of  the  sea. 
And  search  the  waters.    Whatsoe'er  thy  wants 
Demand,  will  Aztlan  willingly  supply. 
Prepared  with  friendly  succor,  to  assist 
Thy  soon  departure.    Thus  Yuhidthiton, 
Remember'mg  his  old  friendship,  counsels  thee ', 
Thus,  as  the  King  of  Aztlan,  for  himself 
And  people,  he  commands.    If  obstinate, 
If  blind  to  your  own  welfare,  ye  persist. 
Woe  to  ye,  wretches !  to  the  armcAl  man, 
Who  in  the  fight  must  perish ;  to  the  wife, 
Who  vainly  on  her  husband's  aid  will  call ; 
Woe  to  the  babe  that  hangs  upon  the  breast ; 
For  Aztlan  comes  in  anger,  and  her  Gods 
Spare  none. 

The  Conqueror  calmly  answer'd  him  — 
By  force  we  won  your  city,  Azteca ; 
By  force  we  will  maintain  it :  —  to  the  King 
Repeat  my  saying. — To  this  goodly  land 
Your  fathers  came  for  an  abiding-place. 
Strangers,  like  us,  but  not,  like  us,  in  peace. 
They  conquered  and  destroyed.    A  tyrant  race, 
Bloody  and  faithless,  to  the  hills  they  drove 
The  unoffSending  children  of  the  vale, 
And,  day  by  day,  in  cruel  sacrifice 
Consumed  them.     God  hath  sent  the  Avengers 

here ! 
Powerful  to  save  we  come,  and  to  destroy, 
When  Mercy  on  Destruction  calls  for  aid. 
Go  tell  your  nation  that  we  know  their  force. 
That  they  know  ours  j  that  their  Patamba  soon 
Shall  fall  like  Aztlan ;  and  what  other  towns 
They  seek  in  flight,  shall  like  Patamba  fall; 
Till,  broken  in  their  strength  and  spiritrcrush'd. 
They  bow  the  knee,  or  leave  the  land  to  us, 

Its  worthier  Lords. 

If  this  be  thy  reply, 

Son  of  the  Ocean !  said  the  messenger, 

1  bid  thee,  in  the  King  of  AzUan's  name, 


Mortal  defiance.    In  the  field  of  blood, 
Before  our  multitudes  shall  trample  down 
Thy  mad  and  miserable  countrymen, 
Yuhidthiton  invites  thee  to  the  strife 
Of  equal  danger.    So  may  he  avenge 
Coanocotzin,  or  like  him  in  death 
Discharge  his  duty. 

TeU  Yuhidthiton, 
Madoc  replied,  that  in  the  field  of  blood 
1  never  shunn'd  a  foe.    But  tay  thou  to  htm, 
I  will  not  seek  him  there,  against  his  lije 
To  raise  the  band  which  hath  been  join'd  with  hii 
In  peace.  —  With  that  the  Heralds  went  their  way ; 
Nor  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  they  turn, 
But  to  Patamba  straight  they  journey  back. 


XXV. 

THE  LAKE  HGHT. 

The  mariners,  meantime,  at  Ririd's  will, 
Unreeve  the  rigging,  and  the  masts  they  strike ; 
And  now  ashore  they  haul  the  lighten'd  hulki, 
Tear  up  the  deck,  the  severed  planks  bear  off, 
Disjoin  the  well-scarfed  timbers,  and  the  keel 
Loosen  asunder ;  then  to  the  lake-side 
Bear  the  materials,  where  the  Ocean  Lord 
H  imself  directs  their  work .    Twelve  veseeb  there, 
Fitted  alike  to  catch  the  wind,  or  sweep 
With  oars  the  moveless  surface,  they  prepare : 
Lay  down  the  keel,  the  stem-post  rear,  and  fix 
The  strong-curved  timbers.    Others  from  tlie  wood 
Bring  the  tall  pines,  and  from  their  hissing  trunks 
Force,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  the  needful  gum ; 
Beneath  the  close-calk 'd  planks  its  odorous  stream 
They  pour;  then,  last,  the  round-projecting  prows 
With  iron  arm,  and  launch,  in  uproar  loud 
Of  joy,  anticipating  victory, 
The  galleys  long  and  sharp.    Tlie  masts  are  rear'd, 
The  sails  are  bent,  and  lo !  the  ready  barks 
Lie  on  the  lake. 

It  chanced  the  Hoamen  found 
A  spy  of  Aztlan,  and  before  the  Prince 
They  led  him.    But  when  Madoc  bade  him  telJ, 
As  his  life-ransom,  what  his  nation's  foree, 
And  what  their  plans,  the  savage  answered  him, 
With  dark  and  sullen  eye  and  smile  of  wiutb, 
If  aught  the  knowledge  of  my  country^s  force 
Could  profit  thee,  be  sure,  ere  I  would  let 
My  tongue  play  traitor,  thou  shouldst  limb  from 

limb 
Hew  me,  and  make  each  separate  member  feel 
A  separate  agony  of  death.    O  Prince ! 
But  I  will  tell  ye  of  my  nation's  force, 
That  ye  may  know  and  tremble  at  your  doom ; 
That  fiMr  may  half  subdue  ye  to  the  sword 
Of  vengeance. — Can  ye  count  the  stara  of  Heaven  ? 
The  waves  which  ruflle  o'er  the  lake?  the  leaves 
Swept  firom  the  autumnal  forest  f    Can  ye  look 
Upon  the  eternal  snows  of  yonder  height, 
And  number  each  particular  flake  that  formed 
The  mountain-mass  ?  —  So  numberless  they  come, 
Whoe'er  can  wield  the  sword,  or  hurl  the  lance, 
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Or  atm  tbe  arrow ;  from  the  growing  boy, 
Ambitions  of  the  battle,  to  the  old  man, 
Who  to  rerenge  his  country  and  his  Gods 
Hastens,  and  then  to  die.    By  land  they  come ; 
And  years  must  pass  away  ere  on  their  path 
The  grass  again  will  grow :  they  come  by  lake ', 
And  ye  shall  see  the  shoais  of  their  canoes 
Darken  the  waters.    Strangers !  when  our  Gods 
Hare  conquered,  when  ye  lie  upon  the  Stone 
Of  Sacrifice^  extended  one  by  one, 
Half  of  our  armies  cannot  taste  your  flesh, 
Tliough  given  in  equal  shares,  and  every  share 
Minced  like  a  nestling's  food ! 

Madoc  replied, 
Azteca,  we  are  few ;  but  through  the  woods 
The  Lion  walks  alone.    The  lesser  fowls 
Flock  multitudinous  in  heaven,  and  fly 
Before  the  Eagle's  coming.    We  are  few ; 
And  yet  thy  nation  hath  experienced  us 
Enough  for  conquest.    Tell  thy  countrymen. 
We  can  maintain  the  city  which  we  won. 

So  saying,  he  tum'd  away,  rejoiced  at  heart 
To  know  himself  alike  by  lake  or  land 
Prepared  to  meet  their  power. 

The  fateful  day 
Dn WB  on ;  by  night  the  Aztecas  embark. 
At  day-break  from  Patamba  they  set  forth, 
From  erery  creek  and  inlet  of  the  lake. 
All  moving  towards  Aztlan ;  safely  thus 
Weening  to  reach  the  plain  before  her  walls. 
And  fresh  for  battle.    Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  fairly  forth  upon  a  scene  so  fair ! 
Their  thousand  boats,  and  the  ten  thousand  oars 
From  whose  broad  bowls  the  waters  fall  and  flash. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  feathered  helms,  and 

shields, 
Glittering  with  gold  and  scarlet  plumery. 
Onward  they  come  with  song  and  swelling  horn ; 
While,  louder  than  all  voice  and  instrument. 
The  dash  of  their  ten  thousand  oars,  from  shore 
To  shore,  and  bill  to  hill,  refichoing  rolls, 
In  nndistlngutshable  peals  of  sound 
And  endless  echo.    On  the  other  side 
Advance  tbe  British  barks ;  the  freshening  breeze 
Fills  the  broad  sail ;  around  the  rushing  keel 
The  w&tera  sing ;  while  proudly  they  sail  on, 
Lords  of  the  water.    Shine  thou  forth,  O  Sun ! 
Shine  forth  upon  their  hour  of  victory  ! 

Onward  the  Cymry  speed.    The  Aztecas, 
Though  wondering  at  that  unexpected  sight. 
Bravely  made  on  to  meet  them,  seized  their  bows. 
And  showered,  like  rain,  upon  the  pavaised  barks 
The  Tattling  shafts.    Strong  blows  the  auspicious 

g«le; 
Madoc,  the  Lord  of  Ocean,  leads  the  way ; 

He  holds  the  helm ;  the  galley  where  he  guides 

Flies  OB,  and  full  upon  the  first  canoe 

Drives  shattering ;  midway  its  long  length  it  struck. 

And  o'er  the  wreck  with  unimpeded  force 

Daslies  among  the  fleet.    The  astonished  men 

Gnat  in  inftctivs  terror.    They  behold 

Thoir  •plinter'd  vessels  floating  all  around, 

Their  wazrion  straggling  in  the  lake,  with  arms 


Experienced  in  the  battle  vainly  now. 

Dismay'd  they  drop  their  bows,  and  cast  away 

Their  unavailing  spears,  and  take  to  flight, 

Before  the  Masters  of  the  Elements, 

Who  rode  the  waters,  and  who  made  the  winds 

Wing  them  to  vengeance !  Forward  now  they  bend, 

And  backward  then,  with  strenuous  strain  of  arm, 

Press  the  broad  paddle.  —  Hope  of  victory 

Was  none,  nor  of  defence,  nor  of  revenge. 

To  sweeten  death.    Toward  the  shore  they  speed ; 

Toward  the  shore  they  lifl  their  longing  eyes :  — 

O  fools,  to  meet  on  their  own  element 

The  Sons  of  Ocean !  —  Could  they  but  aland 

Set  foot,  the  strife  were  equal,  or  to  die 

Less  dreadful.     But,  as  if  with  wings  of  wind, 

On  fly  the  British  barks  \  —  the  favoring  breeze 

Blows  strong ;  —  far,  far,  behind  their  roaring  keels 

Lies  the  long  line  of  foam  *,  the  helm  directs 

Their  force ,  they  move  as  with  the  limbs  of  life, 

Obedient  to  the  will  that  governs  them. 

Where'er  they  pass,  the  crashing  shock  is  heard. 

The  dash  of  broken  waters,  and  tlie  cry 

Of  sinking  multitudes.    Here  one  plies  fast 

The  practised  limbs  of  youth,  but  o'er  his  head 

The  galley  drives ;  one  follows  a  canoe 

With  skill  availing  only  to  prolong 

Sufi'ering ;  another,  as  with  wiser  aim 

He  swims  across,  to  meet  his  coming  friends, 

Stunn'd  by  the  hasty  and  unheeding  oar, 

Sinks  senseless  to  the  depths.    Lo !  yonder  boat 

Grasp'd   by  the  thronging  strugglers;   its  light 

length 
Yields  to  the  overbearing  weight,  and  all 
Share  the  same  ruin.    Here  another  shows 
Crueler  contest,  where  the  crew  hack  off 
The  hands  that  hang  for  life  upon  its  side. 
Lest  all  together  perish ;  then  in  vain 
The  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  prays  for  mercy : 
Imperious  self  controls  all  other  thoughts : 
And  still  they  deal  around  uxmatural  wounds, 
When  the  strong  bark  of  Britain  over  all 
Sails  in  the  path  of  death.  —  God  of  the  Lake, 
Tlaloc !  and  thou,  O  Aiauh,  green-robed  Queen ! 
How  many  a  wretch,  in  dying  agonies. 
Invoked  ye  in  the  misery  of  that  day ! 
Long  afler,  on  the  tainted  lake,  the  dead 
Weltered ;  there,  perch'd  upon  his  floating  prey, 
The  vulture  fed  in  daylight ;  and  the  wolves, 
Assembled  at  their  banquet  round  its  banks, 
Disturb'd  the  midnight  with  their  howl  of  joy. 


XXVI. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

Thers  was  mourning  in  Patamba;  the  north  wind 
Blew  o'er  the  lake,  and  drifted  to  the  shore 
The  floating  wreck  and  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Then  on  the  shore  the  mother  might  be  seen 
Seeking  her  child ;  the  father  to  the  tomb. 
With  limbs  too  weak  for  that  unhappy  weight, 
Bearing  the  bloated  body  of  his  son ; 
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The  wife,  who,  in  expectant  agony, 

Watch'd  the  black  carcass  on  the  coming  ware. 

On  every  brow  terror  was  legible, 
Anguish  in  every  eye.    There  was  not  one 
Who,  in  the  general  ruin,  did  not  share 
Peculiar  grief,  and  in  his  country's  loss 
Lament  some  dear  one  dead.    Along  the  lake 
The  frequent  funeral-piles,  for  many  a  day. 
With  the  noon4ight  their  melancholy  flames 
Dimly  commingled ;  while  the  mourners  stood 
Watching  the  pile,  to  feed  the  lingering  fire, 
As  slowly  it  consumed  the  watery  corpse. 

Thou  didst  not  fear,  young  Tlalala !  thy  soul, 
Unconquered  and  unconquerable,  rose 
Superior  to  its  fortune.    When  the  Chiefs 
Hung  their  dejected  heads,  as  men  subdued 
In  spirit,  then  didst  thou,  Yuhidthiton, 
Calm  in  the  hour  of  evil,  still  maintain 
Thy  even  courage.    They  from  man  to  man 
Go,  with  the  mourners  mourning,  and  by  grief 
Exciting  rage,  till,  at  the  promised  fight, 
The  hope  of  vengeance,  a  ferocious  joy 
Flash' d  in  the  eyes  which  glistened  still  with  tears 
Of  tender  memory.    To  the  brave  they  spake 
Of    Aztlan's   strength,  —  for    Aztlan    still    was 

strong :  — 
The  late  defeat,  —  not  there  by  manly  might, 
By  honorable  valor,  by  the  force 
Of  arms  subdued,  shame  aggravated  loss; 
The  White  Men  from  the  waters  came,  perchance 
Sons  of  the  Ocean,  by  their  parent  Gods 
Aided,  and  conquerors  not  by  human  skill. 
When  man  met  man,  when  in  the  field  of  fight 
The  soldier  on  firm  earth  should  plant  his  foot, 
Then  would  the  trial  be,  the  struggle  then. 
The  glory,  the  revenge. 

Tezozomoc, 
Alike  unbroken  by  defeat,  endured 
The  evil  day ;  but  in  his  sullen  mind  [King 

Worked  thoughts  of  other  vengeance.    He  the 
Summon'd  apart  from  all,  with  Tlalala, 
And  thus  advised  them  :  We  have  vainly  tried 
The  war ;  these  mighty  Strangers  will  not  yield 
To  mortal  strength ;  yet  shall  they  be  cut  ofiT, 
So  ye  Win  heed  my  counsel,  and  to  force 
Add  wisdom's  aid.    Put  on  a  friendly  front ; 
Send  to  their  Prince  the  messenger  of  peace ; 
He  will  believe  our  words ;  he  will  forgive 
The  past ;  —  the  offender  may.     So  days  and 

months, 
Tea,  years,  if  needful,  will  we  wear  a  face 
Of  friendliness,  till  some  some  fit  hour  arrive. 
When  we  may  fire  their  dwellings  in  the  night. 
Or  mingle  poison  in  their  cups  of  mirth. 
The  warrior,  from  whose  force  the  Lion  flies. 
Falls  by  the  Serpent's  tooth. 

Thou  speakest  well, 
Tlalala  aiiswer*d ;  but  my  spirit  ill 
Can  brook  revenge  delayed. 

The  Priest  then  tnm'd 
His  small  and  glittering  eye  toward  the  King; 
But  on  the  Monarch's  mild  and  manly  brow 
A  meaning  sat,  which  made  that  crafty  eye 


Bend,  quickly  abash'd.     While  yet  I  was  a  child, 
Replied  the  King  of  Aztlan,  on  my  heart 
My  father  laid  two  precepts.    Boy,  be  brave ! 
So,  in  the  midnight  battle,  shalt  thou  meet. 
Fearless,  the  sudden  foe.    Boy,  let  thy  lips 
Be  clean  from  falsehood !  In  the  mid-day  bud, 
So  never  shalt  thou  need  from  mortal  man 
To  turn  thy  guilty  face.    Teioxomoc, 
Holy  I  keep  the  lessons  of  my  sire. 

But  if  the  enemy,  with  their  dreadful  armsi 
Again,  said  Tlalala, — If  again  the  Gods 
Will  our  defeat,  Yuhidthiton  replied, 
Vain  is  it  for  the  feeble  power  of  man 
To  strive  against  their  will.    I  augur  not 
Of  ill,  young  Tiger !  but  if  iU  betide. 
The  land  is  all  before  us.    Let  me  hear 
Of  perfidy  and  serpent- wiles  no  more  ! 
In  the  noon-day  war,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
I  meet  my  foes.    Let  Attlan  follow  me ; 
And  if  one  man  of  all  her  mnltitodes 
Shall  better  play  the  warrior  in  that  hour, 
Be  his  tlie  sceptre !    But  if  the  people  iS^ar 
The  perilous  strife,  and  own  themselves  subdued, 
Let  us  depart !    The  universal  Sun 
Confines  not  to  one  land  his  partial  beams ; 
Nor  is  man  rooted,  like  a  tree,  whose  seed 
The  winds  on  some  ungental  soil  have  east, 
There  where  he  cannot  prosper. 

The  dark  Priest 
Conceal'd  revengeful  anger,  and  replied, 
Let  the  King's  will  be  done !    An  awful  day 
Draws  on  5  the  Circle  of  the  Years  is  full; 
We  tremble  for  the  event.    The  times  are  strange ; 
There  are  portentous  changes  in  the  world ; 
Perchance  its  end  is  come. 

Be  it  thy  eare, 
Priest  of  the  Grods,  to  see  the  needf^il  rites 
Duly  perform'd,  Yuhidthiton  replied. 
On  the  third  day,  if  yonder  Lord  of  Light 
Begin  the  Circle  of  the  Years  anew, 
Again  we  march  to  war. 

One  day  is  past; 
Another  day  comes  on.    At  earliest  dawn 
Then  was  there  heard  through  all  Palamba's  sixeets 
The  warning  voice, — Woe!  woe!  the  Sua  hath 

reach'd 
The  limits  of  his  course ;  he  hath  fnlfill'd 
The  appointed  cycle  !  >—  Ftat,  and  weep,  and  pray  ; 
Four  Suns  have  perish'd, — fast,  and  weep,  and 
Lest  the  fifth  perish  also.    On  the  first        [V^Jy — 
The  floods  arose ;  the  waters  of  the  heavens, 
Bursting  their  everlasting  boundaries, 
Whelm'd  in  one  deluge  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
And  quench 'd  its  orb  of  fire.    The  second  Sun 
Then  had  its  birth,  and  ran  its  round  of  yean ; 
Till,  having  reach'd  its  date,  it  fell  from  heaven, 
And  crnsh'd  the  race  of  men.    Another  life 
The  Gods  assign'd  to  Nature ;  the  third  Sun 
Form'd  the  celestial  circle ;  then  its  flanea 
Burst  forth,  and  overspread  earth,  sea,  and  sky, 
Deluging  the  wide  universe  with  fire. 
Till  all  things  were  consumed,  and  its  own  fiamei 
Fed  on  itself,  and  spent  themselves,  and  all 
Was  vacancy  and  darkness*    Yet  again 
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The  World  kad  being,  and  another  Sun 

RoU*d  round  the  path  of  Heaven.    That  perished 

too: 
The  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose,  and  far  away 
Scattered  its  dying  flames.    The  fifth  was  bom ; 
The  fifth  to-day  oomplelei  its  destined  course, 
Perchance  to  rise  no  moie.     O  Aztlan,  fast 
And  pray  •  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  fall! 

Thus  throQgh  Patamba  did  the  ominous  voice 
Eibort  the  people.    Fervent  vows  all  day 
Were  made,  with  loud  lament ;  in  every  fane, 
In  every  dwelling-place  of  man,  were  prayers, 
The  supplications  of  the  affrighted  heart, 
Earnestly  offered  up  with  tears  and  groans. 
So  past  the  forenoon ',  and  when  now  the  Sun 
Sloped  from  his  southern  height  the  downward  way 
Of  Heaven,  again  the  ominous  wamer  cried. 
Woe !  woe !  the  Cycle  of  the  Years  is  fuU ! 
Quench  every  fire !   Extinguish  every  light ! 
And  every  fire  was  qoench'd,  and  every  light 
Extinguish'd  at  the  vo/ce. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Began  the  rites.    They  gash'd  themselves,  and 

plonged 
Into  the  Meied  pond  of  Eiapan, 
Till  the  clear  water,  on  whose  bed  of  sand 
The  sunbeams  sparkled  late,  opaque  with  blood. 
On  its  black  surface  mirror 'd  all  things  round. 
The  children  of  the  temple,  in  long  search. 
Had  galber'd,  for  the  service  of  this  day. 
All  venofflooa  things  that  fly,  or  wind  their  path 
With  sinuous  trail,  or  crawl  on  reptile  feet. 
These,  in  one  caldron,  o'er  the  sacred  fire 
They  scorch,  till  of  the  loathsome  living  tribes. 
Who,  writhing  in  their  burning  agonies. 
Fix  on  each  other  ill-directed  wounds, 
Ashes  alone  are  lefl.    In  infants'  blood 
They  mis  the  infernal  unction,  and  the  Priests 
Anoint  themselves  therewith. 

Lo !  from  the  South 
The  Orb  of  Glory  his  regardless  way 
Holds  on.    Again  Patamba's  streets  receive 
The  ominous  voice, — Woe !  woe !  the  Sun  pursues 
His  journey  to  the  limits  of  his  course ! 
I^et  ewry  man  in  darkness  veil  his  wife ; 
Veil  every  maiden's  face ;  let  every  child 
Be  hid  in  darkness,  there  to  weep  and  pray. 
That  ibey  may  see  again  the  birth  of  light ! 
They  heard,  and  every  husband  veil'd  his  wife 
In  darkness ;  every  maiden's  face  was  veil'd ; 
The  children  were  in  darkness  led  to  pray. 
That  they  might  see  the  birth  of  light  once  more. 

Westward  the  Sun  proceeds ;  the  tall  tree  casts 
A  longer  shade ;  the  nigfat^yed  insect  tribes 
Wake  to  their  portion  of  the  circling  hours ; 
The  water-fowl,  retiring  to  the  shore. 
Sweep  in  long  files  the  surfiiuee  of  the  lake. 
Then  firom  Patamba  to  the  sacred  mount 
Tbfr  FrietfUi  go  forth ;  but  not  with  songs  of  joy, 
Nor  cheerful  inslnunents  they  go,  nor  train 
Of  fiMtire  fbUowers ;  silent  and  alone. 
Lending  one  victim  to  his  dreadful  death, 
Tb«*T  to  the  moontain-aamfflst  wend  their  way. 


On  the  south  shore,  and  level  with  the  lake, 
Patamba  stood ;  westward  were  seen  the  walls 
Of  Aztlan  rising  on  a  gentle  slope ; 
Southward  the  plain  extended  fkr  and  wide ; 
To  the  east  the  mountain-boundary  began. 
And  there  the  sacred  mountain  rear'd  its  head; 
Above  the  neighboring  heights,  its  lofly  peak 
Was  visible  far  off.    In  the  vale  below. 
Along  the  level  borders  of  the  lake. 
The  assembled  Aztecas,  with  wistful  eye. 
Gaze  on  the  sacred  summit,  hoping  there 
Soon  to  behold  the  fire  of  sacrifice 
Arise,  sure  omen  of  continue^ight. 
The  Pabas  to  the  sacred  peak  begin 
Their  way,  and,  as  they  go,  with  ancient  songs 
Hymn  the  departed  Sun. 

O  Light  of  Life, 
Yet  once  again  arise !  yet  once  again 
Commence  thy  course  of  glory !    Time  hath  seen 
Four  generations  of  mankind  destroy 'd. 
When  the  four  Suns  expired ;  oh,  let  not  thou, 
Human  thyself  of  yore,  the  human  race 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

The  fourth  Sun 
Had  perish'd ;  for  the  mighty  Whirlwinds  rose. 
And  swept  it,  with  the  dustof  tlie  shatter'd  world, 
Into  the  great  abyss.    The  eternal  Gods 
Built  a  new  World,  and  to  a  Hero  race 
Assign'd  it  for  their  goodly  dwelling-place ; 
And  shedding  on  the  bones  of  the  destroy'd 
A  quickening  dew,  from  them,  as  from  a  seed, 
Made  a  new  race  of  human-kind  spring  up. 
The  menials  of  the  Heroes  born  of  Heaven. 
But  in  the  firmament  no  orb  of  day 
Perfbrm'd  its  course ;  Nature  was  blind ;  the  fount 
Of  light  had  ceased  to  flow ;  the  eye  of  Heaven 
Was  quench'd  in  darkness.    In  the  sad  obscure. 
The  earth-possessors  to  their  parent  Gods 
Pray'd  for  another  Sun,  their  bidding  heard. 
And  in  obedience  raised  a  flaming  pile. 
Hopeful  they  cireled  it,  when  from  above 
The  voice  of  the  Invisible  proclaim*d. 
That  he  who  bravely  plunged  amid  the  fire 
Should  live  again  in  Heaven,  and  there  shine  fbrtii 
The  Sun  of  the  young  World.    The  Hero  rece 
Grew  pale,  and  from  the  fiery  trial  shrunk. 
Thou,  Nahuaztin,  thou,  O  mortal  born, 
Heardest!    thy    heart   wss    strong,    the   flames 

received 
Their  victim,  and  the  humbled  Heroes  saw 
The  orient  sky,  with  smiles  of  rosy  joy, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  new-bom  God. 
O  human  once,  now  let  not  human^kind 
Languish,  and  die  in  darkness ! 

In  the  East 
Then  didst  thou  pause  to  see  the  Hero  race 
Perish.    In  vain,  with  impious  arms,  they  strove 
Against  thy  will ;  in  vain  against  thine  orb 
They  diot  their  shafts;  the  arrows  of  their  pride 
Fell  on  themselves ;  they  perished,  to  thy  praise. 
So  perish  still  thine  impious  enemies, 
O  Lord  of  Day  !     But  to  the  race  devout. 
Who  offer  up  their  morning  sacrifice, 
Honoring  thy  godhead,  and  with  morning  hymns. 
And  with  the  joy  of  music  and  of  dance, 
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Welcome  thy  glad  uprise, — to  them,  O  Sun, 
Still  let  the  fountain-atreami  of  splendor  flow, 
Still  smile  on  them  propitious,  thou  whose  smile 
Is  light,  and  life,  and  jojancc !     Once  again. 
Parent  of  Being,  Prince  of  Glory,  rise. 
Begin  thy  course  of  beauty  once  again! 

Such  was  their  ancient  song,  as  up  the  height 
Slowly  they  wound  their  way.    The  multitude 
Beneath  repeat  the  strain ;  with  fearful  eyes 
They  watch  the  spreading  glories  of  the  west ! 
And  when  at  lengtli  the  hastening  orb  hath  sunk 
Below  the  plain,  su(|h  sinking  at  the  heart 
They  feel,  as  he  who,  hopeless  of  return. 
From  his  dear  home  departs.    Still  on  the  light, 
The  last  green  light  that  lingers  in  the  west, 
Their  looks  are  fasten'd,  till  the  clouds  of  night 
Roll  on,  and  close  in  darkness  the  whole  hearen. 
Then  ceased  their  songs;  then  o'er  the  crowded 

vale 
No  Toice  of  man  was  heard.    Silent  and  still 
They  stood,  all  tum*d  toward  the  east,  in  hope 
There  on  the  holy  mountain  to  behold 
The  sacred  fire,  and  know  that  once  again 
The  Sun  begins  his  stated  round  of  years. 

The  Moon  arose ;  she  shone  upon  the  lake. 
Which  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  light ; 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade.    Who  then  look'd  round, 
Beholding  all  that  mighty  multitude, 
Felt  yet  severer  awe,  — so  solemnly  still 
The  thronging  thousands  stood.    The  breeze  was 

heard 
That  rustled  in  the  reeds ;  the  little  wave. 
That  rippled  to  the  shore  and  left  no  foam, 
Sent  its  low  murmurs  far. 

Meantime  the  Priests 
Have  itretch'd  their  victim  on  the  mountain-top ; 
A  miserable  man,  his  breast  is  bare. 
Bare  for  the  death  that  waits  him ;  but  no  hand 
May  there  inflict  the  blow  of  mercy.    Piled 
On  his  bare  breast,  the  cedar  boughs  are  laid; 
On  his  bare  breast,  dry  sedge  and  odorous  gums 
Laid  ready  to  receive  the  sacred  spark, 
And  blaze,  to  herald  the  ascending  Sun, 
Upon  his  living  altar.    Round  the  wretch 
The  inhuman  ministers  of  rites  accurs'd 
Stand,  and  expect  the  signal  when  to  strike 
The  seed  of  fire.    Their  Chief,  Tezosomoc, 
Apart  firom  all,  upon  the  pinnacle 
Of  that  high  mountain,  eastward  turns  his  eyes; 
For  now  the  hour  draws  nigh,  and  speedily 
He  looks  to  see  the  first  faint  dawn  of  day 
Break  through  the  orient  sky. 

Impatiently 

The  multitude  await  the  happy  sign. 
Long  hath  the  midnight  pass'd,  and  every  hour. 
Yea,  every  moment,  to  their  torturing  fears 
Seem'd  lengthened  out,  insufferably  long. 
Silent  they  stood,  and  breathless  in  suspense. 
The  breeze  had  fallen ;  no  stirring  breath  of  wind 
Rustled  the  reeds.    Oppressive,  motionless, 
ft  was  a  labor  and  a  pain  to  breathe 


The  close,  hot,  heavy  air.  —  Hark !  firom  the  woods 
The  howl  of  their  wild  tenants  !  and  the  birdii,  — 
The  day-birds,  in  blind  darkness  fluttering. 
Fearful  to  rest,  uttering  portentous  cries ! 
Anon,  the  sound  of  distant  thunders  came ; 
They  peal  beneath  their  feet.    Earth  shake*  and 

yawns, — 
And  lo !  upon  the  sacred  mountain's  top. 
The  light —  the  mighty  flame !     A  cataract 
Of  fire  bursts  upward  from  the  mountain-head, — 
High, — high,  —  it  shoots !  the  liquid  fire  boils  out , 
It  streams  in  torrents  down !    Tezozonioe 
Beholds  the  judgment :  wretched, — wretched  man. 
On  the  upmost  pinnacle  he  stands,  and  sees 
The  lava  floods  beneath  him :  and  his  hoar 
Is  come.    The  fiery  shower,  descending,  heaps 
Red  ashes  round ;  they  foil  like  drifted  snows, 
And  bury  and  consume  the  accursed  Priest. 

The  Tempest  is  abroad.    Fierce  from  tiie  North 
A  wind  uptears  the  lake,  whose  lowest  depths 
Rock,  while  convulsions  shake  the  solid  earth. 
Where  is  Patamba?  where  the  multitudes 
Who  throng'd  her  level  shores  ?    The  mi^ty  Lake 
Hath  burst  its  bounds,  and  yon  wide  valley  roaxv, 
A  troubled  sea,  before  the  rolUng  storm. 
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The  storm  hath  ceased ;  but  still  the  lava^tidcs 
Roll  down  the  mountain-side  in  streams  of  fire ; 
Down  to  the  lake  they  roll,  and  yet  roll  on, 
All  burning,  through  the  waters.    Heaven  above 
Glows  round  the  burning  mount,  and  fiery  cloods 
Scour  through  the  black  and  starless  firmaroeai. 
Far  off*,  the  Eagle,  in  her  roountain-nest. 
Lies  watching  in  alarm,  with  steady  eye, 
The  midnight  radiance. 

But  the  storm  hath  ceased ; 
The  earth  is  still ;  —  and  lo !  while  yet  the  dswn 
Is  struggling  through  the  eastern  cloud,  the  bftrka 
Of  Madoc  on  the  lake  I 

What  man  is  he 
On  yonder  crag,  all  dripping  from  the  flood. 
Who  hath  escaped  its  force  ?    He  lies  along, 
Now  near  exhaust  with  self-preserving  toil, 
And  still  his  eye  dwells  on  the  spreading  waves. 
Where  late  the  multitudes  of  Aztlan  stood. 
Collected  in  their  strength.    It  is  the  King 
Of  Aztlan,  who,  extended  on  the  rock. 
Looks  vainly  fur  his  people.    He  beholds 
The  barks  of  Madoc  plying  to  preserve 
The  stnigglers ; — but  how  fsw !  upon  the  cngs 
Which  verge  the  northern  shore,  upon  the  heists 
Eastward,  how  few  have  refuged  1    Then  the  Kin^ 
Almost  repented  him  of  life  preserved. 
And  wished  the  waves  bad  whehned  him,  or  the 

sword 
Fallen  on  him,  ere  this  ill,  this  wretchedness, 
Thb  desolation.    Spirit-troubled  thus. 
He  called  to  mind  how,  from  the  first,  his  heiat 
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Inclined  to  penee,  and  bow  reluctantly, 
Obedient  to  the  Pabas  and  their  Gods, 
Had  he  to  this  unhappy  war  been  driven. 
AU  now  was  ended :  it  remain'd  to  yield, 
To  obey  the  inevitable  will  of  Heaven, 
From  Axdan  to  depart.    As  thus  he  mnaed, 
A  Bird,  upon  a  bough  which  overhung 
The  rock,  aa  though  in  echo  to  bia  thought, 
Cried  out, — Depart !  depart !  — for  so  the  note, 
Articulately  in  hia  native  tongue. 
Spake  to  the  Azteca.    The  King  look'd  up ; 
The  hour,  the  horrota  round  him,  had  impreaa'd 
Feelinga  and  fean  well  fitted  to  receive 
All  supefatition ;  and  the  voice  which  cried. 
Depart!  depart!  seem'd  like  the  voice  of  fate, 
lie  thought,  perhapa  Coanoeotzin'a  aoul, 
Detcending  from  hia  bliaafVil  halls  in  the  hour 
Of  evil,  thus  to  comfort  and  advise, 
Hover'd  above  him. 

Lo !  toward  the  rock. 
Oaring  with  feeble  arma  hia  difllcult  way, 
A  warrior  atragglea :  he  hath  reach'd  the  rock, 
Hath  graap'd  it,  but  hia  strength,  exhausted,  fails 
To  lift  him  from  the  depth.    The  King  descends 
Timely  in  aid ;  he  holds  the  feeble  one 
Bj  his  long  locks,  and  on  the  saiety-place 
Lands  him.    He,  panting,  from  his  clotted  hair 
Shook  the  thick  waters,  firom  hia  forehead  wiped 
The  blinding  drops ;  on  his  preserver's  face 
Then  look'd,  and  knew  the  King.    Then  Tlalala 
fell  on  his  neck,  and  groan'd.  They  laid  them  down 
In  silence,  for  their  hearts  were  full  of  woe. 

The  sun  came  forth ;  it  shone  upon  the  rock; 
They  felt  the  kindly  beams;  their  strengthen'd 

blood 
FIow*d  with  a  freer  action.    They  arose. 
And  look'd  around,  if  aught  of  hope  might  meet 
Their  prospect.    On  the  lake  the  galleys  plied 
Their  toil  aaceesafttUy,  ever  to  the  shore 
Bearing  their  reacned  charge :  the  eastern  heightS| 
Kightward  and  leftward  of  the  fiery  mount, 
^Ve^e  throned  with  fugitives,  whose   growing 

erowds 
Speckled  the  aseeoi.    Then  Tlalala  took  hope, 
And  hia  young  heart,  reviving,  reaaaumed 
lit  wonted  vigor.    Let  us  to  the  heights, 
Hf"  cried  v—  all  ia  not  lost,  Yuhidthiton ! 
When  they  beiiold  thy  countenance,  the  sight 
Will  cheer  them  in  their  woe,  and  they  will  bless 
The  Gods  of  Aatlan. 

To  the  heights  they  went ; 
And  when  the  remnant  of  the  people  saw 
Tahtdthitoa  preserved,  snob  oomfoit  then 
Tfa<^  (bit,  as  utter  wretchedness  can  feel. 
Thai  only  gives  grief  vtterasee,  only  apeaks 
In  grams  and  lecolleetiotta  of  tlie  past 
H^  locdk'd  sroond;  «  mnhitnde  was  there, — 
Bot  where  the  strength  of  Attlaa  ?  where  her 

hosts? 
Her  marehall'd  myriads  wfaeret,  whom  yester  Sun 
Had  men.  m  mrvm  amy'd)  in  apirit  high, 
Kighty  m  yi^uihaad  eoarage  ?**  What  were  these, 
ThB  remnant  of  ikm people?    Women  most, 
Wh»  from  Patemba,  when  the  ahock  began, 
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Ran  with  their  infanta ;  widow'd  now,  yet  each 
Among  the  few  who  from  the  lake  escaped. 
Wandering,  with  eager  eyes  and  wretched  hope. 
The  King  beheld  and  groan'd ;  against  a  tree 
He  leanM,  and  bow'd  his  head,  subdued  of  soul. 

Meantime,  amid  the  crowd,  doth  Tlalala 
Seek  for  his  wife  and  boy.    In  vain  he  seeks 
Ilanquel  there ;  in  vain  for  her  he  asks ; 
A  troubled  look,  a  melancholy  eye, 
A  silent  motion  of  the  hopeless  head, — 
These  answer  him.    But  Tlalala  repressed 
His  anguish,  and  he  call'd  upon  the  King;  — 
Yuhidthiton !  thou  seest  thy  people  left ; 
Their  fate  must  be  determined ;  they  are  here 
Houseless,  and  wanting  food. 

The  King  look'd  up,— 
It  ia  determined,  Tlalala !  the  Gods 
Have  crush'd  us.    Who  can  stand  against  their 
wrath? 

Have  we  not  life  and  strength  ?  the  Tiger  cried. 
Disperse  these  women  to  the  towns  which  stand 
Beyond  the  ruinous  waters ;  against  them 
The  White  Men  will  not  war.    Ourselves  are  few, 
Too  few  to  root  the  invaders  from  our  land. 
Or  meet  them  with  the  hope  of  equal  fight ; 
Yet  may  we  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  share 
The  Lion's  liberty ;  and  man  by  man 
Destroy  them,  till  they  shall  not  dare  to  walk 
Beyond  their  city  walls,  to  sow  their  fields, 
Or  bring  the  harvest  in.    We  may  steal  forth 
In  the  dark  midnight,  go  and  bum  and  kill. 
Till  all  their  dreams  shall  be  of  fire  and  death. 
Their  aleep  be  fear  and  misery. 

Then  the  King 
Stretch'd  forth  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  lake 
Were  Madoc's  galleys  still  to  those  who  clung 
To  the  tree-tops  for  life,  or  faintly  still 
Were  floating  on  the  waten,  gave  their  aid. — 

0  think  not,  Tlalala,  that  evermore 
Will  I  against  those  noble  enemies 

Raise  my  right  hand  in  war,  lest  righteous  Heaven 
Should  blast  the  impious  hand  and  thankless  heart! 
The  Gk>ds  are  leagued  with  them ;  the  Elements 
Banded  against  us !    For  our  overthrow 
Were  yonder  mountain-springs  of  fire  ordain'd ; 
For  our  destruction  the  earth-thunders  loosed. 
And  the  everlasting  boundaries  of  the  lake 
Gave  way,  that  these  destroying  floods  might  roll 
Over  the  breve  of  Aztlan !  —  We  must  leave 
The  country  which  our  fathere  won  in  arms ; 
We  must  depart. 

The  word  yet  vibrated 
Fresh  on  their  hearing,  when  the  Bird  above. 
Flapping  his  heavy  wings,  repeats  the  sound. 
Depart!  depart! — Ye  hear!  the  King  exclaim'd; 
It  is  an  omen  sent  to  me  from  Heaven ; 

1  heard  it  late  in  solitude,  the  voice 
Of  fate !  —  It  is  Coanoeotzin'a  soul 

Who  counsels  our  departure.  —  And  the  Bird 
Still  flew  around,  and  in  his  wheeling  flight 
Pronounced  the  articulate  note.    The  people  heard 
In  faith,  and  Tlalala  made  no  reply ; 
But  dark  hia  brow,  and  gloomy  was  his  frown. 
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Then  spake  the  King,  and  called  a  meaaenger. 
And  bade  him  apeed  to  Aztlan.  —  Seek  the  Lord 
Of  Ocean ;  tell  him  that  Tuhidthiton 
Yields  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  leaves  the  land 
His  fathers  won  in  war.    Only  one  boon. 
In  memory  of  our  former  friendship,  ask  — 
The  Ashes  of  my  Fathers, —  if  indeed 
The  conqueror  have  not  cast  them  to  the  winds. 

The  herald  went  his  way  circuitous. 
Along  the  mountains,  —  for  the  flooded  vale 
Barr'd  the  near  passage ;  but  before  his  fieet 
Could  traverse  half  their  track,  the  fugitives 
Beheld  canoes  from  Axtlan,  to  the  foot 
Of  that  protecting  eminence,  whereon 
They  had  their  stand,  draw  nigh.    The  doubtful 

aight 
Disturb'd  them,  lest  perchance  with  hostile  strength 
They   came    upon    their  weakness.     Wrongful 

fear, — 
For  now  Cadwallon,  from  his  bark  unarmed, 
Set  foot  ashore,  and  for  Yuhidthiton 
Inquired,  if  yet  he  lived.    The  King  receives 
His  former  friend. — From  Madoc  come  I  here, 
The  Briton  said  :  Raiment  and  food  he  sends. 
And  peace ;  so  shall  this  visitation  prove 
A  blessing,  if  it  knit  the  bonds  of  peace, 
And  make  us  as  one  people  ! 

Tlalala! 
Hearest  thou  him  ?  Yuhidthiton  ezclaim'd. 
Do  thou  thy  pleasure,  King !  the  Tiger  cried : 
My  path  is  plain.  —  Thereat  Yuhidthiton, 
Answering,  replied,  Thus  humbled,  as  thou  seest. 
Beneath  the  visitation  of  the  Gods, 
We  bow  before  their  will !  To  them  we  yield ; 
To  you,  their  favorites,  we  resign  the  land 
Our  fathers  conquer'd.    Never  more  may  Fate 
In  your  days  or  your  children's,  to  the  end 
Of  time,  afflict  it  thus! 

He  said,  and  call'd 
The  Heralds  of  his  pleasure.  —  Go  ye  forth 
Throughout  the  land :   north,  south,  and  east,  and 

west, 
Proclaim  the  ruin.    Say  to  all  who  bear 
The  name  of  Azteca,  Heaven  hath  destroy 'd 
Our  nation :  say,  the  voice  of  Heaven  was  heard,  — 
Heard  ye  it  not? —  bidding  us  leave  the  land, 
Who  shakes  us  from  her  bosom.    Ye  will  find 
Women,  old  men,  and  babes ',  the  many,  weak 
Of  body,  and  of  spirit  ill  prepared. 
With  painful  toil,  through  long  and  dangerous  ways 
To  seek  another  country.    Say  to  them. 
The  White  Men  will  not  lift  the  arm  of  power 
Against  the  feeble ;  here  they  may  remain 
In  peace,  and  to  the  grave  in  peace  go  down. 
But  they  who  would  not  have  their  children  lose 
The  name  their  fathers  bore,  will  join  our  march. 
Ere  ye  set  forth,  behold  the  destined  way. 

He  bade  a  pile  be  raised  upon  the  top 
Of  that  high  eminence,  to  all  the  winds 
Exposed.    They  raised  the  pile,  and  left  it  free 
To  all  the  winds  of  Heaven ;  Yuhidthiton 
Alone  approached  it,  and  applied  the  torch. 
The  day  was  calm,  and  o'er  the  flaming  pile 


The  wavy  smoke  hung  lingering,  like  a  mist 
That  in  the  morning  tracks  the  valley-stream. 
Swell  over  swell  it  rose,  ere^^t  above, 
On  all  sides  spreading  like  a  stately  palm. 
So  moveless  were  the  winds.    Upward  it  roll'd, 
Still  upward,  when  a  stream  of  upper  air 
Cross'd  it,  and  bent  its  top,  and  drove  it  on, 
Straight  over  Aztlan.    An  acclaiming  about 
Welcomed  the  will  of  Heaven ;  for  lo,  the  imoke 
Fast  travelling  on,  while  not  a  breath  of  air 
Is  felt  below.    Ye  see  the  appointed  coorsef 
Exclaim'd  the  King.    Proclaim  it  where  ye  go ! 
On  the  third  morning  we  begin  our  march. 

Soon  o>r  the  lake  a  winged  gsUey  sped, 
Wafting  the  Ocean  Prince.    He  bore,  preterved 
When  Aztlan's  bloody  temples  were  cast  down. 
The  Ashes  of  the  Dead.    The  King  xvceived 
The  relics,  and  his  heart  was  full ;  his  eye 
Dwelt  on  his  &ther's  urn.    At  length  he  said. 
One  more  request,  O  Madoc !  —  If  the  lake 
Should  ever  to  its  ancient  bounds  return. 
Shrined  in  the  highest  of  Patamba's  towers 
Coanocotzin  rests.  —  But  wherefore  this? 
Thou  wilt  respect  the  ashes  of  the  King. 


Then  Madoc  said,  Abide  not  here,  O  King, 
Thus  open  to  the  changefVil  elements ; 
But  till  the  day  of  your  departure  come, 
Sojourn  with  me. — Madoc,  that  must  not  be  l 
Yuhidthiton  replied.    Shall  I  behold 
A  stranger  dwelling  in  my  father's  house  i 
Shall  I  become  a  guest,  where  I  was  wont  i 

To  give  the  guest  his  welcome .'  —  He  purtaed,        | 
After  short  pause  of  speech,  —  For  our  old  men, 
And  helpless  babes,  and  women ;  for  all  those  ) 

Whom  wisely  fear  and  feebleness  deter 
To  tempt  strange  paths,  through  swamp,  and  wil- 
derness, 
And  hostile  tribes,  for  these  Yuhidthiton  ' 

Entreats  thy  favor.    Underneath  thy  swaj, 
They  may  remember  me  without  regret, 
Yet  not  without  aflection.  —  They  shall  be 
My  people,  Madoc  answer'd. — And  the  rites 
Of  holiness  transmitted  from  their  sires,—  . 

Pursued  the  King, — will  these  be  suffered  them  r — 
Blood  must  not  flow,  the  Christian  Prince  rppi>«<l> 
No  Priest  must  dwell  among  us ;  that  hath  been 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery !  —  Enough, 
Yuhidthiton  replied :  I  ask  no  more. 
It  is  not  for  the  conquered  to  impose 
Their  law  upon  the  conqueror. 

Then  he  tuni'ii, 

And  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  call*d  upon 
The  people : — All  whom  fear  or  feebleness 
Withhold  from  following  my  adventurous  path,       , 
Prince  Madoc  will  receive.    No  blood  must  flo^i 
No  Paba  dwell  among  them.    Take  upon  yt, 
Ye  who  are  weak  of  body  or  of  heart,  | 

The  Strangers'  easy  yoke :  beneath  their  vnr 
Ye  may  remember  me  without  regret  i 

Soon  talie  your  choice,  and  speedily  depart,  ' 

Lest  ye  impede  the  adventurers. — As  he  fptke« 
Tears  flow'd,and  groans  were  heard.  The  line  ww 
drawn,  | 
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Wkich  who0o  would  accept  the  Stran^ra*  yoke 
Should  pass.     A  multitude  o'erpast  the  line ; 
But  all  the  youth  of  Axtlan  crowded  round 
Tuhidthjton,  their  own  beloved  King. 

So  two  days  long,  with  unremitting  toil, 
The  barks  of  Britain  to  the  adventurers 
Bore  due  supply ',  and  to  new  habitants 
The  city  of  the  Cymry  spread  her  gates ; 
And  io  the  vale  around,  and  on  the  heights, 
TJieir  numerous  tents  were  pitch 'd.    Meantime 

the  tale 
Of  ruin  went  abroad,  and  how  the  Gods 
Had  driven  her  sons  from  Aztlan.    To  the  King, 
Companions  of  his  venturous  enterprise. 
The  bold  repair'd ;  the  timid  and  the  weak. 
All  whom,  averse  from  perilous  wanderings, 
A  gentler  nature  had  disposed  to  peace, 
Beneath  the  Strangers*  easy  rule  remain'd. 
Now  the  third  morning  came.    At  break  of  day 
The  mountain  echoes  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  nmltitudea.     Before  the  moving  tribe 
The  Pabas  bear,  enclosed  from  public  sight, 
Mezitli;  and  the  ashes  of  the  Kings 
Follow  the  Chair  of  God.    Yuhidthiton 
Then  leads  the  marshall'd  ranks,  and  by  his  side, 
Sdent  and  thoughtftiUy,  went  Tlalala. 

At  the  north  gate  of  Aztlan,  Malinal, 
Borne  in  a  litter,  waited  their  approach ; 
And  now  alighting,  as  the  train  drew  nigh, 
Propped  by  a  friendly  arm,  with  feeble  step 
Advanced  to  meet  the  King.    Tuhidthiton, 
With  eye  severe  and  darkening  countenance, 
Mrt  his  advance.    I  did  not  think,  quoth  he, 
Thoo  wottldst  have  ventured  this !  and  liefer  far 
Should  1  have  borne  away  with  me  the  thought 
That  Maltnal  had  shunn'd  his  brother's  sight. 
Because  their  common  blood  yet  raised  in  him 
A  sense  of  his  own  shame !  —  Comest  thou  to  show 
Tho«p  wounds,  the  marks  of  thine  unnatural  war 
A^inst  thy  country  f    Or  to  boast  the  meed 
Of  thy  dishonor,  that  thou  tarriest  here, 
Sharing  the  bounty  of  the  Conqueror, 
Wutle,  with  the  remnant  of  his  countrymen. 
Saving  the  Oods  of  Aztlan  and  the  name, 
Thy  brother  and  thy  King  goes  forth  to  seek 
HislbrtuDe! 

Calm  and  low  the  youth  replied, 
ni  dost  thou  judge  of  me,  Yuhidtliiton ! 
And  rashly  doth  my  brother  wrong  the  heart 
He  better  should  have  known !    Howbeit,  1  come 
Prrpaied  for  grief.    These  honorable  wounds 
Were  gaia'd  when,  ainglyt  &t  Caermadoc,  I 
Opposed  tbe  nifSan  Hoamen ;  and  even  now, 
Tboj  feeble  an  thou  seest  me,  come  I  thence. 
For  this  fareweU.    Brother, — Tuhidthiton,  — 
By  the  true  love  which  thou  didst  bear  my  youth, 
Which  ever,  with  a  Ir  ve  as  true  my  he  rt 
Hixh  anawer'd,  — by  the  memory  of  that  hour 
Wbco  at  oar  mother'a  funeral  pile  we  stood, 
Go  not  away  in  wrath,  but  call  to  mind 
Whai  thou  bast  ever  known  me  !    Side  by  side 
We  firagbt  againat  the  Strangers,  side  by  side 
^e  fell;  together  in  the  council-hall 


We  counseird  peace,  together  in  the  field 
Of  the  assembly  pledged  the  word  of  peace. 
When  plots  of  secret  slaughter  were  devised, 
1  raised  my  voice  alone ;  alone  I  kept 
My  plighted  faith ;  alone  I  prophesied 
The  judgment  of  just  Heaven :  for  this  1  bore 
Reproach,  and  shame,  and  wrongful  banishment, 
In  the  action  self-approved,  and  justified 
By  this  unhappy  issue. 

As  he  spake. 
Did  natural  feeling  strive  within  the  King, 
And  thoughts  of  other  days,  and  brotherly  love, 
And  inward  consciousness  that  had  he  too 
Stood  forth,  obedient  to  his  better  mind. 
Nor  weakly  yielded  to  the  wily  priests, 
Wilfully  blind,  perchance  even  now  in  peace 
The  kingdom  of  his  fathers  had  preserved 
Her  name  and  empire.  —  MalinaJ,  he  cried, 
Thy  brother's  heart  is  sore  ;  in  better  times 
I  may  with  kindlier  thoughts  remember  thee. 
And  honor  thy  true  virtue.    Now  farewell ! 

So  saying,  to  his  heart  he  held  the  youth. 
Then  turn'd  away.     But  then  cried  Tlalala, 
Farewell,  Yuhidthiton !  the  Tiger  cried  \ 
For  I  too  will  not  leave  my  native  land,  — 
Thou  who  wert  King  of  Aztlan  !     Go  thy  way ; 
And  be  it  prosperous.    Through  the  gate  thou  seest 
Yon  tree  that  overhangs  my  father's  house ; 
My  father  lies  beneath  it.     Call  to  mind 
Sometimes  that  tree ;  for  at  its  foot  in  peace 
Shall  Tlalala  be  laid,  who  will  not  live 
Survivor  of  his  country. 

Thus  he  said. 
And  tlirough  the  gate,  regardless  of  the  King, 
Turn*d  to  his  native  door.     Yuhidthiton 
Follow*d,  and  Madoc  ;  but  in  vain  their  words 
Essayed  to  move  the  Tiger's  steady  heart; 
When  from  the  door  a  tottering  boy  came  forth. 
And  clung  around  his  knees  with  joyful  cries, 
And  called  him  father.     At  the  joyful  sound 
Out  ran  Ilanquel ;  and  tlie  astonish'd  man 
Beheld  his  wife  and  boy,  whom  sure  he  deem'd 
Whelm'd  in  the  flood ;  but  them  the  British  barks, 
Returning  homeward  from  their  merciful  quest, 
Found  floating  on  the  waters.  —  For  a  while, 
Abandoned  by  all  desperate  thoughts,  he  stood : 
Soon  he  collected,  and  to  Madoc  turn'd. 
And  said,  O  Prince,  this  woman  and  her  boy 
1  leave  to  thee.    As  thou  hast  ever  found 
In  me  a  fearless,  unrelenting  foe, 
Fighting  with  ceaseless  zeal  his  country's  cause, 
Respect  them !  —  Nay,  Ilanquel !  hast  thou  yet 
To  learn  with  what  unshakable  resolve 
My  soul  maintains  its  purposes  ?    I  leave  thee 
To  a  brave  foe's  protection.  —  Lay  me,  Madoc, 
Here  in  my  father's  grave. 

With  that  he  took 
His  mantle  off",  and  veil'd  Ilanquel's  face ;  — 
Woman,  thou  may  at  not  look  upon  the  Sun, 
Who  sets  to  rise  no  more !  —  That  done,  he  placed 
His  javelin-hilt  against  the  ground ;  the  point 
He  fitted  to  his  heart ;  and,  holding  firm 
The  shafl,  fell  forward,  still  with  steady  hand 
Guiding  the  death-blow  on. 


0»tketep 
tk*  ttnd  CurfceyV  voice 
It  kercUiMf  Uu  dawn,  —  XI.  p.  391,  col.  9. 

*<I  wu  awakanod  in  the  mwDing  early,  by  the  eheeriog 
eonvene  of  the  wild  turkey-eock  {Md$agria  aeadtntaU»)  gala- 
tinf  each  other,  from  the  •an-brigbteoed  topa  of  the  lofty 
Cupresau*  distieka  aad  MagnoUu  gnmdiifivra.  They  begin  at 
early  dawn,  and  eontinue  till  eunrise,  from  Blareh  to  the  last 
of  April.  The  high  fore«ta  ring  with  the  noiae,  like  the 
crowing  of  the  domeitic  ooek,  of  theee  social  eentinels,  the 
watch-word  being  caught  and  repeated,  from  one  to  another, 
fat  hundred!  of  milee  aroond;  insonneh,  that  the  whole 
country  u,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  universal  shout.  A  little 
after  sunrise,  their  crowing  gradually  ceases,  they  quit  their 
high  lodging  places,  and  alight  on  the  earth,  where,  expanding 
their  silver-faordoied  traia,  they  strut  and  dance  round  ahout 
the  coy  female,  while  the  deep  forests  seem  to  tremble  with 
their  shrill  noise." — BAaimAM. 


His  cmbI  wqm  wWte.— XII.  p.  398,  ool.  S. 


<*l*hey  wore  large  garments  like  surplices,  which  were 
white,  and  had  hoods  such  as  the  Canons  wear;  their  hair 
long  and  matted,  so  that  it  could  not  be  parted,  and  now  full 
of  fresh  blood  from  their  ears,  which  they  had  that  day  sa- 
crificed ;  and  their  nsils  very  long."  — B.  Diax.  Such  is  the 
description  of  the  Mexican  priests  by  one  who  had  seen  them. 


TToIoem.  —  XIT.  p.  393,  col.  1. 

The  Paradise  of  TIaloc. 

**  They  distinguished  three  places  for  the  souls  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body :  Those  of  soldiers  who  died  in  battle  or 
in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  those  of  women  who 
died  in  laibor,  went  to  the  House  of  the  Bun,  whom  they 
considered  as  the  Prince  of  Glory,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
endless  delight  \  whore,  every  day,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  sun's  rays,  they  hailed  his  birth  with  rejoicings ;  and  with 
dancing,  and  the  music  of  instruments  and  of  voices,  attended 
him  to  his  meridian  \  there  thoy  met  the  souhi  of  the  women, 
and  witli  the  same  festivity  accompanied  him  to  his  setting : 
they  next  supposed,  that  these  spirits,  after  four  years  of  that 
glorious  life,  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beautiful 
feathers  and  of  sweet  song,  but  always  at  liberty  to  rise  again 
to  heaven,  or  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  to  warble  and  suck 
the  flowers. —  The  souls  of  those  that  were  drowsed  or 
struck  by  lightning,  of  those  who  died  of  dropsy,  tumors, 
wounds,  and  other  such  diseases,  went  along  with  the  eouls 
of  children,  at  least  of  those  which  were  sacrificed  to  TIaloc, 
the  God  of  Water,  to  a  cool  and  delightful  pbce  called 
Tlalocan,  where  that  God  resided,  and  where  tltey  were  to 
enjoy  the  most  delicious  repasts,  with  every  other  kind  of 
pleasure.  —  I«astly,  the  third  place  allotted  to  the  souls  of 
those  who  suffered  any  other  kind  of  death  was  Mictlan,  or 
Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  utter  darkness,  in 
which  reigned  a  God,  called  Mictlsnteuctli,  Lord  of  Hell,  and 
a  Goddess,  named  Miclancihuotl.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the  eartli,  but 
they  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  underwent  sny  other 
punishment  there  than  what  they  suffered  by  the  dsrkness  of 
their  abode.  Siguenxa  thought  the  Mexicans  placed  Hell  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  earth,  as  the  word  lUictlampa  signified 
towards  both."  —  CLAVioxao. 

When  any  person  whose  manner  of  death  entitled  htm  to  a 
place  in  Tlalocan  was  buried,  (for  they  were  never  burnt,)  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  him,  that  it  might 
bud  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise.  —  Tob4iucmada 
1. 13,  e.  48.  ' 

The  souls  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  offisred  to 
TIaloc,  were  believed  to  be  present  at  all  after  siorifices, 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  beautiful  serpent,  called  Xiuh- 
eoatl. — ToaquxMADA,  1. 8,  c  14. 


GrsM  islsCsjMt  oImi^.— XII.  p.  393,  col.  S. 

Artifieial  islands  are  common  in   China  as  well  as  In 
Hexieo. 


u  The  Chinese  fishermen,  having  no 
stationary  abode,  but  moving  about  In  their  waastli  < 
extensive  lakes  and  rivers,  have  no  iodoeeosral  lo 
patches  of  ground,  which  the  pursoiis  of  their  { 
require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another ;  tbcy  prsfes:, 
therefore,  to  plant  their  onions  oo  rafts  of  bembooi,  woll  iM«F> 
woven  with  reeds  and  long  grass,  and  covered  with  eaitb  ;  aoti 
these  floating  gardens  are  towed  aA«r  thesr  boats.**— Ba»> 
aow*s  Ohiaa. 


TV  TWaciiwMkaUomeii  end  file  jtose, 
Wkkk  tioMi  iU  entroMcef  ncvsr  W€» 
Sees  wkem  tktt  ymriif/tttival  nteriMd, 
Jindm  iU  »amh  a  dUM  wu  $epuUkrtdf 
TkB  Iwmg  vietim.  —  XII.  p.  394,  col.  1. 

There  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  TIaloc  At  the  fiiat, 
two  children  were  drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Mexico ;  hot  in  oil 
the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  oo  the  mountains  j  ihej 
were  a  boy  and  girl,  from  three  to  four  years  old:  in  this  hut 
case  the  bodies  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest,  as  reliea,  I 
suppose,  says  Torquemaiia,  of  persons  whose  hands  were 
clean  from  actual  sin  ;  though  their  souls  were  foul  with  tho 
original  stain,  of  which  they  were  neitlier  cleansed  nor  purged, 
and  therefore  they  went  to  the  place  appointed  for  all  like 
them  who  perish  unbaptised.  —  At  the  second,  four  ehildreo, 
from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  were  brought  for  the  par- 
pose,  the  price  being  contributed  by  the  chiefs,  were  shut  op 
in  a  cavern,  and  left  to  die  with  hunger :  the  cavern  was  out 
opened  again  till  the  next  year's  sacrifice.  —  The  thiiU  con- 
tinued during  tho  three  rainy  months,  during  all  which  timo 
children  wero  offered  up  on  the  mountains  |  these  abo  wera 
bought ;  the  heart  and  blond  were  given  in  sacrifice,  the  bodies 
were  feasted  on  by  the  chiefs  and  priests.  —  Toiuicxxuoa, 
1.  7,  c.  91. 

"  In  the  country  of  the  Mlstecas  was  a  cave  sacred  to  the 
Water  God.  Its  entrance  was  ooneaaled*  for  though  this 
Idol  was  generally  reverenced,  this  bis  temple  waa  koown  to 
few  }  it  was  noceitsary  to  crawl  the  length  of  a  mtuikeWshat, 
and  then  the  way,  sometimes  o)>en  and  sometimes  narrow, 
extended  for  a  mile,  before  it  reached  the  great  dome, a  place 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  the  idol  and  the  altar ; 
the  Idol  was  a  rude  column  of  stalactites,  or  inerustationa, 
formed  by  a  spring  of  petrifying  water,  and  otiier  ftotastic 
figures  bad  thus  grown  around  it.  The  ways  of  the  cave  wrje 
so  intricate,  that  sometimes  those  who  had  unwarily  bewil- 
dered themselves  there  perished.  Tho  Friar  wlio  discovered 
this  Idol  destroyed  it,  and  filled  op  the  entrance.  ** -«  Paoiula, 
p.  643. 

The  TempU  SerpaOM.  —  XIV.  p.  396,  col.  % 

"  The  head  of  a  sacrificed  person  was  strong  op ;  the  limbs 
eaten  at  the  feast ;  the  body  given  to  the  wild  beasts  which 
were  kept  within  the  temple  circuits ;  moreover,  in  that  ao. 
cursed  house  they  kept  vipers  and  venomous  snakes,  who  had 
something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris-bells,  and 
they  are  the  worst  of  all  vipers ;  these  were  kept  in  eradlos, 
and  barrels,  aad  earthen  vessels,  upon  feathers,  and  there  they 
laid  their  eggs,  and  nursed  up  their  snake  lings,  and  they  were 
fed  with  the  bodies  of  tho  sacrificed  and  w  ith  do^'s  flesh.  We 
learnt  for  certain,  that,  after  thoy  had  driven  us  from  Mexico, 
and  slain  above  850  of  our  soldiers  and  of  the  men  of  Nanraea, 
these  beasts  and  snakes,  who  had  been  offered  to  their  emel 
idol  to  be  in  his  company,  were  supported  upon  their  flesh  for 
many  days.  When  these  lions  and  tigers  roared,  and  the 
jackals  and  foxes  howled,  and  the  snakes  hissed.  It  was  a 
grim  thing  to  hear  them,  and  it  seemed  like  bell." —  Bmwax. 

DiAX. 


JSTs  kad  hem  eemjimei 
Wktre  myriad  nisects  en  hie  nukgdneu 
Ii^/tted  their  uepomvue  ONfcr,  end  ne  etmt, 
JW  sJhtidsr,  ehoek  kiefnme.  —  XIV.  p.  395,  col.  5L 

Some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  required  these  severe  probo- 
tions,  which  are  described  by  Gumilla,  c.  35 ;  tho  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  is  strikingly  stated  by  tlie  .\bb4  Ma- 
rigny  in  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
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thorn,  or  indesd  my  where  ebe,  none  appeared  so  fiigbtful,  or  ro 
ii»ar  akin  to  what  b  luaally  ima^nod  of  infomal  powers !  none 
•vrr  excited  eaeii  imo^ea  of  terror  in  my  mind  as  the  appearand 
of  one,  who  umi  a  dotout  and  xoalous  reformer,  or  rather  re- 
storer, of  what  he  supposed  was  the  ancient  rclig^ion  of  the 
Indiam.     He  nade  bis  appearance  in  Itis  pontifical  gaib, 
which  was  a  eoat  of  bean*  slcins,  dressed  with  the  hair  on, 
aad  ba^iaf  dowD  to  his  toes,  a  pair  of  bear-alcin  stockings, 
and  a  great  wooden  face,  painted  the  one  half  black,  and  the 
other  taway,  about  the  color  of  an  Indian's  skin,  with  an  ex* 
tra«a{aat  uouth,  cot  very  much  awry;  the  face  fastened  to  a 
bear*akiA  cap,  wliicb  was  drawn  over  bis  head.    He  advanced 
towarda  me  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand  that  he  used  for 
IDUS40  in  his  idohitrous  worship,  which  was  a  dry  tortoise- 
shell,  « ith  aome  com  in  it,  and  the  neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a 
piece  of  wood,  which  made  a  very  convenient  handle.    As 
be  came  forward,  he  beat  his  tune  with  the  rattle,  and  danced 
with  all  Ms  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  part  of  his  body, 
net  DO  mueh  as  bis  fingers,  to  be  seen ;  and  no  man  would 
have  jpieseed,  by  bis  appearanee  and  actions,  that  be  could 
huva  boeo  a  homea  creature,  if  they  had  not  had  some  inti- 
I       natioa  of  it  othorwiso.    When  ho  came  near  me,  I  could 
I       not  but  shrink  away  from  him,  although  it  was  then  noon- 
day, and  1  kttow  who  it  was,  his  appearance  and  gestures 
were  so  prodigiously  frightlbK    He  bad  a  house  consecrated 
!       feo  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  cut  out  upon  the  several 
.        parts  of  it ;  I  went  in,  and  found  the  ground  beat  almost  as 
h4rd  as  a  rock,  with  their  frequent  dancing  on  it.    I  discoursed 
with  him  about  Chrisiianlty,  and  some  of  my  discourse  he 
seemMl  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  entirely.    He  told  me 
I        that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion,  and  that  he  never  would 
tarn  from  it,  but  wanted  to  find  some  that  would  join  heartily 
wiUi  him  in  it ;  for  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  grown  very 
dr^nArato  and  corrupt.    He  had  thought,  he  said,  of  leaving 
tit  his  friends,  and  travelling  abroad^  in  order  to  find  some 
that  would  join  with  him  j  for  ho  believed  God  had  some 
food  people  n>mewhere,  that  felt  as  he  did.    He  had  not 
aliVHyii,  be  said,  felt  as  he  now  did,  but  bad  formerly  been  like 
the  reM  of  the  Indiana,  until  about  four  or  five  years  before  that 
i\flM  i  Ibea,  be  said,  his  heart  was  Tery  much  distressed,  so  that 
he  coold  not  live  among  the  Indians,  but  got  away  into  the 
wtmkIs,  ao4  lived  sJone  for  aonae  months.    At  length,  he  said, 
God  comforted  his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  he  should  do, 
•od  siu»  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and  tried  to  serve 
huB ;  and  loved  all  men,  bo  they  who  they  wooM,  so  aa  be 
oarer  did  before.    He  treated  me  with  uncommon  courtesy, 
iod  seeanod  to  be  hearty  in  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  the  Indians, 
that  br  opposed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all   his 
power  i  and  if,  at  any  time,  he  could  not  dissuade  them  from 
it  by  all  bo  rould  say,  he  would  leave  them,  and  go  crying 
rate  tbo  woods.    It  was  manifest  he  had  a  set  of  religious 
avtiona  lliat  he  had  looked  into  for  himself,  and  not  taken  for 
graaied  upon  bare  tradition ;  and  be  relished  or  disrelished 
wUkSM^vt  WA«  spoken  of  a  religious  nature,  according  aa  it 
eittier  Bgrv«%d  cr  disagreed  with  hb  standard.    And  while  I 
««•  diaeourslug,  ho  would  sometimes  say,  "  Now,  that  I  like  ; 
m  Cod  liae  taught  me ;  '*  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed 
•ery  just.     Vet  h**  utterly  denied  the  being  of  a  Devil,  and 
4e<Urod  tbcre  was  no  such  creature  known  among  the  Indians 
ef  old  timee,  whose  religion,  he  supposes,  he  was  attempting 
la  rerirc     Uo  likewise  told  me,  that  departed  soub  all  went 
soatbward,  and  that  the  difTercnce  between  tlie  good  and  hod 
w«a  tJii*,  that  the  former  were  admitted  into  a  beautiful  town 
with  spiritaal  walb^or  walls  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  souls ; 
oad  that  Ute  latter  wouhl  for  ever  hover  round  those  walls,  aod 
•a  rasa  at&empt  to  get  in.    Ha  seemed  to  lie  sincere,  honest, 
awl  coaecifntious  in  Itis  own  way,  and  according  to  his  own 
relirmua  notions,  whieh  was  more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any 
ecJicr  Pa^an ;  and  1  perceived  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided 
by  mi—i  af  lb*  lodiaoe  as  a  proeiM  eealot,  who  made  a  need- 
la«o  fsoies*  about  religi«na  matters.    But  t  must  say,  there  was 
aoaeibtaff  In  hb  tamper  and  dispoeition,  that  looked  more 
fa«  tnin  teligioa  than  any  thing  I  over  obeerved  amongst 
ethM  h«aiiinM." —  Bastiraao. 


«f  earJitfAcrsf  —  III.  p.  979,  col.  1. 
ITbiirina  neotiont  a  eery  dl^terested  instance  of  that 


haired  of  innovation  which  is  to  bo  found  in  all  ignorant  per- 
sons, and  in  some  wise  ones. 

**  An  old  country  fellow  in  Livonia  lieing  condemned,  fur 
faults  enormous  enongh,  to  lie  along  upon  the  ground  to 
receive  his  punixhrnent,  and  Madam  de  la  Barre,  pitying  his 
almost  decrepit  age,  ha\-ing  so  fur  interceded  for  him,  as  that 
his  corporal  punishment  should  be  changed  into  a  pecuniary 
mulct  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pence  ;  he  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  and  said,  that,  for  his  part,  being  an  old  man,  he 
would  not  introduce  any  novelty,  nor  suffer  the  customs  of  the 
country  to  be  altered,  but  was  ready  to  receive  tlie  cliustiso- 
ment  which  his  predecessors  had  not  thought  much  to 
undergo ;  put  off  his  clothes,  laid  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and  received  the  blows  according  to  his  condemnation."  — 
Jtmbaa$adm*M  TVaxda. 


her  goUen  eurUf 

Brifkl  eyas  ^f  kmttHif  Wne,  and  that  dtmr  ttin. 

IV.  p.  379,  col.  8. 

A  good  description  of  Welsh  beauty  b  given  by  Mr.  Yorke, 
from  one  of  their  original  chronicles,  in  the  account  of  Gru- 
fydd  ah  Cynnn  and  his  dueen. 

"  Grufydd,  in  his  jierson,  was  of  moderate  stature,  having 
yellow  hair,  a  round  face,  and  a  fair  and  agreeable  complex- 
ion ;  eyes  rather  large,  light  eyebrows,  a  comely  beard,  a 
round  neck,  white  skin,  strong  limbs,  long  fingers,  straight 
legs,  and  handsome  feet.  He  was,  moreover,  skilful  in  divers 
languages,  courteous  and  civil  to  bis  friends,  fierce  to  his 
enemies,  and  resolute  in  battle  ;  of  a  passionate  temper,  and 
fertile  imagination.  —  Angharad,  hb  wife,  was  an  accom- 
plished person :  her  hair  was  long,  and  of  a  flaxen  color ; 
her  eyes  large  and  rolling ;  and  her  features  brilliant  and 
beautiful.  She  was  tall  and  well  proportioned ;  her  leg  and 
foot  handsome ;  her  fingers  long,  and  her  naib  thin  and  trans- 
parent. She  was  gnod-tempered,  cheerful,  discreet,  witty, 
and  gave  good  advice  as  well  as  alms  to  her  needy  dependents, 
and  never  transgressed  the  laws  of  duty." 


T^hu  2eC  Orir  frloed  AssikedL  —  V.  p.  381,  col.  3. 

This  ceremony  of  declaring  war  with  fire  and  water  is  rep- 
resented by  De  Bry,  in  the  eleventh  print  of  the  description 
of  Florida,  by  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues. 


Tkt  CiruneU  HalL-^Yl.  p.  381,  col.  9. 

(*  The  town-house,  in  which  are  transacted  all  public  busi- 
ness and  diversions,  is  raised  with  wood  and  covered  over  with 
earth,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  small  mount,  at  a  litth 
distance.  It  b  built  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  500  persons,  but  extremely  dark,  having 
(besides  the  door  which  is  so  narrow  that  but  one  at  a  time  can 
pass,  and  that,  afYer  mueh  winding  and  turning)  but  one  small 
aperture  to  let  the  smoke  out,  which  is  so  ill-contrived,  that 
most  of  it  settles  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  Within,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  the  seats  being  robed 
one  above  another,  leaving  an  area  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  fire  :  tlie  aeats  of  the  head  warriors  are 
nearest  it."  •'JIfeiRetrs  of  Limtauat  Hcrrav  TiMBEHLAXfi, 
who  aeevmpamed  Uu  Ckervkee  Indiana  ee  Enftand,  in  1762. 


Tie  Feoit  qf  SsaZr.  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  SI. 

Lefitan.  Charlevoix.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Greeks  at 
this  time,  some  twelve  months  or  more,  after  the  death  of  a 
friend,  to  open  the  grave,  collect  the  bones,  have  prayers  read 
over  them,  and  then  re-inter  them. 


Tike  Sarbacan,  —  VI.  p.  381,  col.  ?. 

"  Tlie  children,  nt  eight  or  ten  years  old,  are  very  expert  at 
killing  birds  and  smaller  game  with  a  sarbnran,  or  hollow  cnne, 
through  which  they  blow  a  small  dnrt,  who.«e  weakness  oMi^rs 
them  to  shoot  at  the  f-ye  of  the  larger  sort  of  prey,  which  they 
seldom  miss."  —  Timbkhlaks. 
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Wtkewr 

Win;  tLii*^  W  Uk  mimd  xx^j  malLv  a  ev^xn^  na«!i 

!•«•  pUrn^  ;  far  bf^n-M  tWy 

U>M  for  a  foodlj  nniiMi  ■>  ** —  PiBTm* 


—  TL^^>1, 


kill«>d  by  tb«  tnemj,  w>f  boat  «^3»J  ittt^^  W 
rert,  ■nd  at  ni«hl  haunt  the  koo*^«  af  tW  triV  %•  w^:k  ihtj 
balwflfad  ;  bat  whea  that  kindred  datj  af  rrtalikl  mm  m  ^fsl} 
rirrulad,  they  immadiatelj  get  *»»e  and  powvr  la  ftv  ava*.** 

~  AOAIIL 

**  Tha  am«r(»riii2  iroir«t  beard  from  earea  aad  WIWv  kei^, 
wliirli  (ha  Ijalinea  call  Echo,  th«-T  Mi,'>}M>fe  to  W  tW  Sr-s^** 
waml'-rinf  Ihroufh  tito**  plare«.'* —  PicTao  M&anaa.  TkM 
•U{Nir»Oliim  prrvaiM  in  Cumaai,  whtr*  th*r  hr:»*T«4  t^^ 
IXio  lo  tn>  tiM  voire  of  the  Soul,  tha*  aa*ver«a^  vWe  it  va* 
rallml.  —  HsaacBA,  3*  4,  II. 

Tb«  wiird  by  which  they  ezpreet  the  roaeraJ  vaifa^f  ia  mme 
ftf  tli««  Indian  \mngU9gf9  i«  very  characiemtic  — Jla«# .-  «kK^ 
hawiiiMng,  aayi  Kofer  William*,  i«  very  ■olenui  ai.«i{^rt  iW»« 
titMriilnf  and  eveninf ,  ind  tonietime*  in  the  atzhL,  they  he- 
wnll  lliair  ItMt  boal»and«,  wivi^,  rhildreo.  Ace. ;  inMH  ■*■  a 
riiiNftar,  bulf,  y^u,  a  whole  year  and  loogcr,  ifit  be  fce  a  fraat 
l*ilnra. 

1%0  dkult  of  §»m*  M  «0«r.  —  VL  p.  383,  coL  I. 
Hit  iliii  iHiaal  of  l*arU  oractet  were  tbiw  delivered. — Toa- 

^feM^MA,  I.  d)(«.  Wl. 

7*Mr  hnppp  MwU 
^#MM#,  (N  jMtl§i/hH»tt  M«  ahatUno^  d$«r.  —  VI.  p.  393,  col.  2. 

'riilM  n(iliilnii  til*  lit*  Amarlnan  Indiani  tnay  be  illoatiated  by 
A  ^»>»v  linKMllAil  ■liirir  iVnm  (*arver'«  Travel*:  — 

•*  \Vhll«(  I  ramaiiiml  among  tliPtn,  a  couple,  wboae  teoC  waa 
MiilHi'MMl  |t«  mlni>,  joil  a  aim  of  atmiil  four  yean  of  afp.  The 
|«Htt>Hi«  \i\np  Ml  HUii>h  alt^«rled  at  tho  death  of  their  Tavorite 
t'Uilil,  tl«4|  lli.>«  |mr«iti>d  Ihe  iiaual  tp«(linonii>a  of  grief  with 
kMflt  MM<  tMMMiMH  Mtfttr,  N«  Ihroiigh  Iho  wrlght  of  lorrow  and 
U<««  Ml  liliMi.l  |«i  t«'«>a*Utii  Ihe  dradi  of  the  father.  The  wo> 
MHM,  «U«M  ha»l  hll|t0ilt«  ttet>n  lniMHi«olahle,  no  Rooner  taw  her 
tMt*(«HMl  ti^|i( IV,  limit  iihti  dried  up  her  toan,  and  appeared 
i-l«».mul  rtihl  H'ttsMMit,  A«  I  knt»w  not  hnw  to  account  for 
»)<  t<«li>iMiiliH.iM  n  li'iiuhion,  1  look  an  opportunity  to  aak  her 

('•''  **'*•« I  II  X  tt'ltlH*  l«i>r,  nl  (he  same  time,  that  I  ahould 

l44u<  iMi.«4iMt<i|  (lie  liMN  III*  linr  huaband  would  rather  have 
i<M-t«iMi«i.ii  DM  Imi>((«ii«i4  »t' Mrlnl* ilian  Mttph  a»udden  dimiuotion 

Ml    It 

••  e<liii  ittlii««M«.|  IH0,  (hat  aa  lhi«  child  wa«  ao  young  when  it 
iiiu*l,  luitl  MMtltJM  iM  ■M|i)mrl  \\mr\t  hi  \\w  riiunlry  of  ipiriu, 
IihUi  nil..  nimI  hMi  hM«i»NMd  had  Itvitii  at*prelit«nalve  that  itttltu- 
itliitit  UMMltl  liu  r.ii  Dmih  tiKhttf  hn|i|*y  )  hut  no  ioonordidahe 
I'l  liiilil  iiM  liiilini  i\v\tM\  IW  ih0  autie  pliirn,  who  not  only  loved 
(lie  ( tti|.l  Hiih  Ihii  iniitluHtvl  ndViMlmt,  hut  wni  a  giioil  hunter, 
uiul  uuuUI  Imi  Mtila  (II  pni^lde  plnnllAilly  fur  i(t  tupport,  than 
Hliii  CI  4>ud  \u  iiiiiMrn.  Ptlia  aihltMl,  ihnt  »\w  now  aaw  no  reiiMn 
li*  ruiiiimiH  hur  l«Mr«,  ni  llin  i«lilM,  on  whom  aha  doted,  wa» 
uiui<(  ihu  care  ami  prolnctliMi  of  a  Amd  (kther,  and  ahe  had 
uiii>  uiiu  HUh  (hut  mnittlnad  ungrntlfled,  which  waa  that  of 
being  liumiiir  Milh  (hem. 

**  U«pre««iun  10  repluta  wllh  unalfbeted  tenderncM,  and 
itMitiiiu  iita  tliiii  wiHild  have  done  honor  to  a  Roman  ina(ron 
madx  ail  iniprttsiion  on  my  mind  greatly  In  (\ivor  of  the  peo^ 
plu  to  uhoni  «hu  iMiJungiMl,  and  tended  not  a  Hide  to  counter- 
aclthe  prejudicim  I  hud  hilliar(n  enterlnlned,  in  common  with 
c\i*c>  oihiT  irawllor,  of  Indiuii  Inflcnalhility  and  want  of 
parufiial  (cndornoH.  Her  iiiliteiiunnt  conduct  conflrmod  (he 
f.ivui  tblu  upiiiiuM  1  had  Juii(  inibilNtd,  and  convinced  mo  (hn(, 
notwitlutaoding  tba  apparnnt  ■utpenslon  of  her  griof,  aome 


•f  thai  vefaKtasce  to  be  separated  fitun  a  Wleved 

«kKb  y  implanted  by  nalare  or  costom  in  eeerj 

Mill  larked  ia  bera.    I  ofaaerved  that  abe  went 

every  evramg  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  oa  a  brsDcb  of 

•  kieb  tne  bwh#«  of  ber  boaband  and  child  were  laid,  end 
«ft-r  "tfttaagefl'  a  lock  of  ber  bair,  and  throw  iog  K  on  Uic 

it  a  plataiive  melanchoty  seog  beaooaned  ita  Cite.  A 
rf>:a^«UtMa  of  tbe  arlioaa  be  might  hare  performed,  lia;d 
bt*  Utf  v<hf «  apaMdl,  appealed  fcu  be  ber  fiivoiilc  tbeaoe  ;  and 
«k*te  9^  fcrrtAU  the  faaw  that  woukl  have  attended  an  tm- 
«A<M«  J"  kM  &Lhcr^»  •  irtoaa,  ber  grief  aef  med  to  be  aoapendeii. 

*  If  limm  LaSst  eawtitto»d  with  ns,  my  dear  Son,*  wonU  abe 
"7.  •  bov  wrll  wmU  tbe  bow  have  become  thy  hand,  and 
bewr  CjmI  w\  -bW  iby  arrowa  have  proved  In  the  enemies  of 
^  ^*»A*  I  thoo  woobkt  often  have  drank  their  blood  and 
•aflra  tWir  fle«lh,  and  nnmerMU  tlavet  would  have  rewMded 
lAj  toaK    ^Vita  a  Mervooi  arm  wottldet  thou  have  aeiaed  tbe 

»«&io,  er  bave  eombated  tbe  fary  of  the  enraf^od 
raoldet  have  overtaken  the  flying  «&,  umI 
hnT»  k'pt  pnee  eo  tbe  mnwifain*B  brow  with  tbe  floeteat  deer. 
fTbai  Crwts  m^t4t  tbua  not  have  perfotmeJ,  hadrt  llio«  aiaid 
amaes  wi  uU  «ge  bad  gnn  tbee  atreogtb,  and  thy  father  bad 
>arx-teJ  t>«»  ia  every  Indian  acoompliikbment  i  *  In  teraaa 
ukc  t^^M  dii  thia  aiBiirtnr*^  aavaga  bewail  tbe  lom  of  hor  son, 
and  freifwe^i  ly  arcoU  the  pant  tha  gmteat  part  of  tbt  nigblM 
tbe    " 


^tkM  seU*  tfsad  wkiek  rmm 
OkMT  dtatfc  w— df,  t«  in  lAe  ruddff  dtmd» 
fnmJk  f  Ufmt  the  Smm^wkem  ke  t^mftrtk 
fierf.  —  YI.  pw  388,  eol.  a. 


tbe  laet  comaii,  one  Avtk,  a  eociqpe,  bad  gmnt 
who  nwdentandittg  that  Valdivia  afBrmod  the  G^ 
of  (te  I'bnfltiana  waa  tba  only  Creator  of  all  thiiya,  in  •  greet 
fm«c  crted  a«t,  be  wonJd  never  allow  Pitlan,  tbe  God  of  tbn 
Cbilncaaift,  lo  he  denied  tbe  power  of  creating.  VaMivia  i». 
imrM  of  bim  eoweeraing  thia  imaginary  deity.  Avita  told 
him  that  bis  God  did,  after  dmub,  tranaUte  tbe  chief  men  oT 
the  natm  and  soldsets  of  known  bravery  to  plaeea  where  there 
waa  daoring  ami  drinkji^,  there  to  live  happy  forever  j  tbnt 
tbe  blood  of  noble  men  slain  Is  battle  waa  phused  aboot  t^n 
8«m,  and  changed  intoivd  cbwds,  which  aooeUmea  adoa  b« 
riaiqg._  JSjC  rf  Pmmgmmg,  lu;.  *y  F.  A.  oci.  TxcHO. 


/,  tee,  eewUldl  ye  V^lfte/sesMr  day*—  VI.  p.  383,  eoL  1. 


The  mode  of  sowing  it  frem  tha  91at  plate  of  De  Bry  co 
J.  Le  Moyne  de  MMgnea;  the  coaraon  store-howwa  are 
mentioned  by  the  Mme  antbor ;  and  the  eeremony  of  thn 
widowa  atrcwing  their  bair  npoo  their  bosbaoda*  graTea  is 
represented  in  the  19tb  plate. 


Tkt  SmmU  AM.—  V7.  ^  363,  ool.  I. 

Snake-worship  was  common  in  America.  SenMf  ZX«t,  p.  9; 
7,  125.  Tbe  idol  deacribed  Vlt.  p.  MA,  somewhat  resembles 
what  the  Spanlardi  found  at  Campeche,  whiefa  ia  Ibtts  de- 
scribed by  the  oldest  hbtorian  of  the  Diaeoreriea.  **  Oar  meo 
were  conducted  toa  broade  croase-way,  standing  on  tbe  aide  of 
the  towns.  Here  they  shew  them  a  sqnare  stage  or  pntpit 
foure  atepjies  high,  partly  of  clammy  bhiimen,  and  partly  of 
small  stones,  whereto  tbe  image  of  a  man  eat  In  marble  vr« 
Joyned  two  foore-footed  unknown  beastes  r«atentag  npon  bim, 
which,  like  madde  dogge*,  seemed  they  woold  tear  th«  mntble 
man's  guts  out  of  his  belly.  And  by  the  Imago  atood  a  8er> 
{lent,  besmeared  all  with  goare  blood,  devouring  a  marble  lioo, 
which  Serpent,  compacted  of  bitumen  and  small  stones  in- 
corpomted  together,  waa  seven  and  fbrlie  leet  in  length,  and 
as  thicke  as  a  great  ose.  Neat  unto  it  were  thr^e  rafters  or 
stakes  fastened  to  tbe  groonde,  which  threo  other*  rroasad 
underpropped  with  stones  ;  in  which  phiee  they  poniah  maW- 
factors  condemned,  for  proof  whereof  they  saw  ianumei«Me 
broken  arrowa,  all  bloodie,  acmttered  on  the  groimde,  nml  tbn 
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1v  tirt  pUa  of  (ha  po 


i«  lAYtfe  InbH  of  Anwriea 


CflUf  n'll,  tfaf  Ihh  IttirfilJun,  dit  U  iat. 

VI.  p.  383,  col.  I. 
CkftrLavaiA  HMiriB  an  UDWorlhjr  moIiTfl  for  Lhit  mnukftb 
itQUi  Thick  DUJ  ftUrrly  ba  more  lulunlJj  tipluuvd;  ] 
ri  llwy  bocj'  it  prgcurei  Inch  Bl  plaj- 


DDJd  tw  imparled  inui  S| 


tr>,  s  fnin/iAa  n  ijlrucif. 


Bana  punfo  in  Ur.  MKkanilo'i  Tnieli  juf|HUid  It 
(u  idnKHt  is  IU>,  tut  los  isdilTafriiDt  nboat  llw  ahorl  Iln 


P»»UT  hiiDHir  tot  hi>  rl.^pMtun,  which  h> 
haKM,in*(U>iiillUTilfailhour,U>hineam     "    ' 


u. 

1  Oieia  ait  I 

OMiieJ  Ihc  land  oTCiini 

tnl  IbM  chicb  Ihu  Ike 

of  UiB  Giinu  net  thil 

;  ht  wu  all 

■Ulun  wu  1 

1  ud  ihinr-ihrea  cubi 

.    Now  0(  . 

d.  iDd  Any,  1I.1111  law 

hs  lued  lo  Uhg  lh<  h 

e>  dU  of  thi  . 

lofllieBwiai 

led  of  him  hy  tndiljoo,  lh.l  il>  Iht  Um. 

1  lo  Nmbuul  Hid  u 

;  hut  l4o>h  mid*  uuwe 

ri>d !    And  when  iIh  wstot  eotend  xbe 

Hilttb.Udidnolieie 

toO^'ikHe. 

yui>d  yam,  ind  then  Go 

Ilia  woadairul  docililj  of  Ihs  Bi 
in  Indj,!!!  I^qlanfing  (a  Ihe  Uaoi 


■^.X  •rtbc  ■  winlei'i  liiial.  The  Pieoch  (<nilnm>in  wa>» 

mDi(hofM»Mlawia(.    A>  Ihia  waa  Imi  Oclobei,  Hoi 
Uotm*  IW  mifhl  wlU  \avl  anouih,  alien  Hay  urira 


dowa  to  the  ^ODnd  by  i 


Iha  liTci  Nile  in  Efypt.     Hii  mnlhet'a  H 

fiogen  wen  two  cubila  longi  «h1  upon  et 

hailot,  God  Hut  afalnil  Kri  Horn  u  bi( 

killod  Iwi  asd  ait  her.  ' 
WbeD  0|  mat  tl»  •piaa  wha  wen  hoI  I 


10  wuil  IS  Itfht  wilb  H 
lei,  10.1  aahed  tier  If  be  I 
id,  Lei  them  go  and  ull 


,  other.  If  wealKwId  tell 
*oald  Ibnett  Mh 
•HB  only  to  Hoar 


l>a  p»pla  Ihil  they  ihoald  sot  «a  to 
'  Ihay  bad  araa )  Iwt  Iwd  of  tbcm,  naraaly, 
r   Jephoanab,  dhI  SoAm,  the  aoa  of  Nub,  co 

Evan  iftba  (npu  had  not  betB  proportii 
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IM  Mw  a  fish  to  which  Wbtlea  are  but  tpratf,  and  L«viatbaa 
bat  a  berrin; .  "  W«  mw  a  fiib,"  Mys  he,  "  into  wboee  iio»> 
triU  the  worm  called  Tinoa  had  got  and  killed  it ;  aod  it  waa 
caat  upon  tbo  shore  with  euch  force  by  the  tea,  tliat  it  over- 
threw sixty  maritime  cities :  sixty  other  cities  fed  upon  its 
flesh,  and  what  they  left  was  salted  for  the  food  of  sixty  cities 


more* 


II 


From  one  of  tho  pupib  of  his  eyes  they  filled  thirty  bairab 
of  oil.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  as  we  past  by  the  sano 
place,  we  saw  men  entting  up  his  bones,  with  which  the  same 
cities  were  built  up  agalo. — MAaAcci. 


ArromSf  round  wAsm  lurnds  dry  tam 

Wiik  rmB-gwm  d^d,  —  VIL  p.  385,  col.  ]. 

This  mode  of  ofleoee  has  been  adopted  wherever  hows  and 
arrows  were  in  use.  £>e  Biy  represenU  it  in  the  31st  plate  to 
Le  Hoyoe  de  Morfoes. 

"The  Medes  poisoned  their  arrows  with  a  bituminous 
liquor  called  naphta,  whereof  there  was  groat  plenty  in  Media, 
Persia,  and  Assyria.  The  arrow,  being  steeped  in  it,  and 
shot  from  a  slack  bow,  (for  swift  and  violent  motion  took  off 
ftom  iu  virtue,)  burnt  the  flesh  with  such  violence,  that  water 
rather  increased  than  extinguished  the  malignant  flame :  dust 
alone  coukl  put  a  stop  to  it,  and,  in  some  degree,  allay  tho 
unspeakable  pain  it  occasioned."—  Umivtrtal  Huttrf, 


dffad  UurtU  wHk  Us  hodft  pemdtml  weigkL 

VIU.  p.  386,  col.  9. 

Laceras  toto  membrorum  pondere  palmas. 

Mambrciii  CsnstaMtmiis,  sios  IdoMatrim  DeMlalo. 


Jfotfor  your  (els  o*  serCA, 
Mmial  or  mi/ikty,  aUnt  or  hifUf-bomt 
Shdl  ye  *e  judged  Aero^/isr.  —  VIII.  p.  386,  col.  2. 

They  are  informed  in  some  places  that  the  Kings 
Noblemen  have  immortal  sools,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of 
the  rest  perish  together  with  their  bodies,  except  the  ftuniliar 
friends  of  tho  Princes  themselves,  and  those  only  who  suffer 
themselves  to  be  buried  alive  together  with  their  msslers' 
funerals :  for  their  ancestors  have  loft  them  so  persuaded, 
that  the  souls  of  Kings,  deprived  of  their  corporeal  clothing, 
joyfully  walk  to  perpetual  delights  through  pleasant  places 
always  green,  eating,  drinking,  and  giving  themselves  to 
sports,  and  dancing  with  women  after  their  old  manner  while 
they  were  living,  snd  this  they  hold  for  a  certain  truth. 
Thereupon  many,  striving  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  east 
themselves  headloog  into  the  sepulchres  of  their  Lords, 
which,  if  his  familiar  friends  defer  to  do,  they  think  their  aools 
become  temporary  iniitead  of  eternal. —  Pixrao  MAaTinx. 

When  I  was  upon  the  Sierras  of  Guatoro,  says  Oviedo,  and 
had  taken  prisoner  the  Cacique  of  the  Province  who  had 
rebelled,  I  nuked  him  whose  graves  were  those  which  were  In 
a  house  of  his ;  and  he  told  me,  of  some  Indians  who  bad 
killed  th»mtolves  when  the  Cacique  his  fither  died.  But 
because  they  often  used  to  bury  a  quantity  of  wrought  gold 
with  them,  I  had  two  of  the  graves  opened,  and  found  in  them 
a  small  quantity  of  maize,  and  a  small  instrument.  When  I 
inquired  the  reawm  of  this,  the  Cacique  snd  his  Indians  r^ 
plied,  that  they  who  wore  buried  there  were  laborera,  who 
had  been  well  skilled  in  sowing  corn  aod  in  gathering  it  in, 
and  were  his  and  his  father's  servants,  who,  that  their  sools 
mif  ht  not  die  with  their  bodies,  had  slain  themselves  upon  his 
father's  death,  and  that  maixe  with  the  tools  was  laid  there 
with  them  thit  they  might  sow  it  in  heaven.  In  reply  to  this, 
I  bade  them  see  how  the  Tnyra  had  deceived  them,  aod  that 
all  he  had  told  them  was  a  lie  :  for  though  they  had  long  been 
dead,  they  had  never  fetched  the  maixe,  which  was  now  rotten 
and  good  for  nothing,  so  that  they  had  sown  nothing  in  heaven. 
But  the  Cariqite  answered,  that  was  because  they  found  plenty 
there,  and  did  not  want  It.  —  Rtlaciom  tumaria  do  la  ITutmym. 
Jfytmral  de  /««  fwHaSf  par  d  CapUanQovzxto  FxawAifOBx  db 

OVIBDO 


Tho  TUooallaos  believed  that  tW  aoob  of  Clii«6 
Princes  became  clouds,  or  beautiful  birds,  or  preeioaB  stoiiea 
wbeioaa  those  of  the  eonmoo  people  would  paas  into  beetko, 
rau,  miee,  weasels,  and  all  vila  aad  ■*^«i^*f  »«»— ^i«  — 
ToB«t;aif ASA,  L.  6,  c  47. 


Cadog,  Doimial^ 
Podam,  md  TsOo.  —  VIII.  p.  3B7,  coL  L 

Tho  two  first  of  these  Saints  with  Madof  Monryu,  an 

called  the  thro*  holy  baehelora  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  Ctidttg 
tho  Wise  waa  a  Bard  who  flourished  in  the  sixth  ceatary. 
He  is  one  of  the  three  protectors  of  inoooonee  ^  hia  prolecisoo 
was  through  the  church  law :  Bias's  by  the  commoo  law  ^  and 
Pedrogyl's  by  the  law  of  arms ;  these  three  were  also  call«-d 
the  just  Knights  of  the  Court  of  Arthur.  Cadog  was  the  fif«t 
of  whom  there  is  any  account,  who  collected  the  Brttkh 
Proverha.  There  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Caennar- 
thenshirto,  and  two  in  Monmouthshire.  Deintol  has  chorelios 
dedicated  to  him  in  Monmouth,  Cardigas,  and  Pembroke- 
shires.  In  the  year  SOS  he  founded  a  eollKge  at  Ba^por, 
where  he  was  Abbot,  and  when  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Bishopric  he  was  the  first  Buhop.  Podarn  and  Tello  rank 
with  Dewi  or  David,  as  the  three  Uesaed  Vieitort,  for  i|»«»y 
went  about  preaching  the  &ith  to  all  degrees  of  people,  not 
only  without  reward,  but  themselves  alfeviating  the disi reuses 
of  the  poor  as  far  as  their  mesna  eitended.  Padara  frond  a 
eoogragation  at  a  place  called  from  bin  Uaabadara  Vaar, 
where  lie  bad  the  title  of  Arehblshop.  Teik  eetaWishod  tin 
college  at  LlandaflT;  the  many  places  called  LhiodeDo  were  so 
named  in  honor  of  him.  He  and  Codog  and  Deviit  »er»  the 
three  canonical  Sainta  of  Britain.  ->-  GseiArtiit  Aiegrsg^hf. 

Teihi,  or  Teliao,  as  he  is  called  by  David  WiiliaaM«ioak  aa 
active  pert  against  the  heresy  of  Pelagiim,  the  great  Weleb- 
man.  "  Bach  wss  the  lustre  of  his  xeal,  that  by  somethioe 
like  a  pun  on  his  oame,  be  waa  compared  to  the  m  and  eailcd 
HAiev ;  aod  when  slain  at  the  altar,  devoieee  ountepded  with 
so  much  virulence  for  the  reputatioo  of  poesessiitg  his  body, 
that  the  Priests,  to  avoid  scondalous  dirlsioos,  found  three 
miraeufcras  bodies  of  tho  Baiot,  as  simUBr,  oerofding  to  the 
phrase  used  on  the  occasion,  as  one  egg  to  eoolheri  omI 
miraclM  were  equally  performed  at  the  tombs  of  all  the  Uktee.** 
D.  Willi AHa's  HioL  ^ MonmoaiMokiro. 

This  miracle  is  claimed  by  some  Agiologists  for  Bt.  Bal- 
dred,  Confessour ;  **  whose  memory  in  aocieot  tymrs  hath  by  a 
very  famous  in  the  kingdome  of  Scotland.  For  that  he  hav- 
ing sometymes  preached  to  the  poople  of  three  villofee 
nee  re  adjoyning  one  to  the  other  in  Scotland,  called  AMfaam, 
Ttningham,  and  Preston,  was  so  holy  a  man  of  hfe,  that  wheo 
ho  was  dead,  the  people  of  ech  village  eonteiMfed  one  with 
another  which  of  them  should  have  his  body;  in  so  much, 
that  St  last,  they  not  agreeing  thereabout,  took  armet,  end 
each  of  them  sought  by  force  to  enjoy  the  same.  And  when 
tho  matter  came  to  issue,  the  said  sacred  body  was  foand  all 
whole  in  three  distinct  places  of  the  house  where  he  died ;  so 
OS  the  people  of  each  village  coming  thither,  aod  earryiog  tho 
ssme  away,  placed  it  in  their  churches,  and  kept  it  with  great 
honor  and  veneration  for  the  miracles  that  at  each  place  it 
pleased  God  to  worke."  —  EngHoh  Martfrolmgf, 

The  story  may  be  as  true  of  the  one  Saint  at  of  the  other,  a 
solntioo  in  which  Romanists  and  Protestants  will  agrr**. 
Godwin  (in  Otfol.  £>.  Zdmdao.)  says  that  the  Churches  whirh 
contended  for  the  Welsh  Saint,  were  Pennalum,  the  borml- 
place  of  his  fhmily,  Llandeilo  Vawr,  where  he  died,  ami  L)a»> 
dair,  where  he  had  been  Bishop ;  and  he  adda,  in  honor  of  his 
own  rhoreh,  that  by  frequent  mirachra  at  his  tomb  it  wms  cer- 
tain Llandaff'  possessed  the  true  body.  Tel  In  such  a  case  ss 
this  the  fhc  simile  might  have  been  not  luroaaooahty  deei'd 
more  curioiu  than  the  original. 

The  polypus's  power  of  produelng  us  many  heads,  tsfs,  and 
arms  as  were  wanted,  has  been  poassised  fey  all  tho  great 
Saints. 

St.  Tello  left  his  own  country  for  a  time  beoauao  k  leaa  »o> 
fested  by  sn  infections  dumrder,  called  the  TsOssr  ft^gmu 
which  atucked  both  men  and  beasts.  —  O^pfruoe,  fosttd  hi 
Cnotf*  GAurcA  JfisCery  qf  AnlMaay. 
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i)H>A— TllL  p.  3BT,  eoL  1. 
■lluatil  IliUstill'alaftjliilli.lhttiTillilksdaadiuaeraiini' 
The  nllai  Ewiu  llu,  Lmniuled  m  deiip  ud  rwiDd, 
Am  A^y  below  wbo  lu  the  moDDtuu  riia  id  hiffa, 
Uigbl  EbiD^  th4  nncE^uif  lierd«  wffra  fnxiDf  iq  tlK  fkj  : 
Wkidi  IB  >i  Rich  I  ihaiw  Qf  ■oUnidB  doih  hau, 
Ai  Nuurn  il  llie  Snl  tppouilMl  U  for  pn)M. 

In  which  sal  u  Ihii  dij  Ihi  Sod  faitk  iter  IhtniE, 
Tb«l  reTrr«i>d  Brituh  B&jqc,  iqiedwu  Af»  puE, 
To  caalmpkl^an  lind  ^  ind  i6d  k  Uulf  fut, 
Aa  ba  ^  gnJf  drink  what  ciyiu]  Hodnar  ;ia1da. 
Aid  M  tqm  iho  Iwki  ba  lalhand  la  the  BaUi  i 

Tba  Walahmni  OB  bia  da;  Ihu  tend  baib  <o  ■■•i. 


or  4l]  Iba  botr  awn  whoaa  bma  •»  fr 
THi  olion  (ba  Bftlni  boiU  ■«  naar  ii 
Ttiia  auiii  bafoia  tba  nil  tiuir  patnn 
WboH  binb  Ibair  uoiaal  btrda  w  Oi 


id  of  IB  drlitbi,  uJd,  buian,  bltaJi,  and  drr, 


wb*rwaihapFtachupn<anllJiaajllniALdDnibp(M'(Mldnot 
maiil*!  cbiJd  feoofa  Bijnuu^  and  nnild  proeaad  norinttei 


I 


wu  ailaae 


la  ii  Kald 


VaUb  Bt.  DKid, 


Zu^TT»h«»co*endhU  apaachafiin-"  —  Fullik^i  CharDh 

I       UisJa,  and  reoM  noi  bs  waJl  IHE  bauuH  of  Iha  cnaeouna, 

Itboo^  IbuT  nal*  bin  Kiai  anbila  hi^h,  t  maa  ud  >  half  in 

,        Hum,]  wbtB  bohild  (ha  Eaitb  wbanoa  br,  atout,  atlckHialr 

'        air.rnl..ii.pa*ar."  — PuLua 


hiaDd  u  ml»  {nUfuI  maalliio  af  Bl.  Dbth 
)iiiiii(n  daji  bma  bFiufilnl  bj  bb  mailu  ■ 
•ku*  tb<  6nl  of  HaKb  1>  U  a>4  rlaf. 


Ehud,  CTBbanl,  and  Aiua  tba  aaa  orTaliaaia,  (II  d>- 
a««a  Iha  Hanlic  prisciplM  lo  ban  anna,  and  wara  laliod  lb. 
Um.  CbiaSliba  Bulla  in  wnBict  Aiaon,  AiDUa.aiid  Dj- 
frmalir  ifa  Iba  Itiaa  Bardi  ot  Uh  luddf  ipaar. 


EladataitBaldinUr/i 


MfateaTTiM,  (■  latariu  alfwa  Aiidla  I 


Acrdneaj.-yaUtfdlnuIraCiatl     Ta 
PuMa,  fu  >d  la  bUIu  tfminLa^,  aw 


I  Hta  n  UtgtiU,  ima  t>  ^imUa  liiai^. 


licularlj  for  0M  paopka,  inaD  aihl  woman 
modanxely ;  for  (h'?;r  anid  Uia  liijuar  wbk 
^  La  WKah   tba  fsel  of  tba  Ood,  alXar  hii 


111  ii,  Ibol  Ibar  wailx 
liqaori  wbkh  oad*  t 


Jiad  wai  ceruioljtba  murdarar.     Wlw 

-u  pisTid  fuillT f|iRia-.4U(rf. 

It  wu  IbDUfht  that  Taica  uftini  Thitad 


TlM  bialorr  of  Haiitli'a  birlli  ia  niain 
II.  S«L  XXI.  Tboufb  Iha  Haikua  u 
bin,  ha  ii  mora  uinellr  «llad  HaiuDDp 
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(iuetudeoal.  —  IX.  p.  388,  col.  1. 

God  of  the  Windi :  hia  tumple  was  circular,  "  for  even  w 
the  ayre  goeth  roonde  about  the  heavena,  oveo  for  that  eoo- 
Btderation  they  made  his  temple  round.  Tlie  entrance  of  that 
temple  had  a  dore  made  lyke  unto  the  mouth  of  a  aerpent,  and 
waa  paynted  with  foule  and  diviliah  geaturea,  with  great  teeth 
and  gummea  wrought,  which  waa  a  thing  to  feare  thoae  that 
ahould  enter  thereat,  and  eapecioJIy  the  Chrtatians,  unto 
whom  it  represented  rery  Hell  with  that  ougly  face  and  mon> 
ateroua  teeth."  —  Goiiara. 

Some  hbtory  is  blended  with  fable  in  the  legend  of  Q.uet- 
salcohuatl,  for  auch  is  the  ugljfography  of  hia  name.  He  waa 
chief  of  a  band  of  atrangera  who  landed  at  Panuco,  coming 
from  the  North :  their  dreaa  waa  black,  long,  aud  loose,  like 
the  Turkish  dress,  or  the  Coaaack,  aaya  Torquemada,  open 
before,  without  liood  or  eape,  the  aleevea  full,  but  not  reach- 
ing  quite  to  the  elbow  ;  auch  dreaaea  were,  even  in  hia  time, 
uaed  by  the  natives  in  aome  of  their  daneea,  in  memory  of 
thia  event.  Their  leader  waa  a  white  roan,  florid,  and  having 
a  large  beard.  At  first  he  aettled  in  Tullan,  but  left  that 
province  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  its  Lords  Huemac  and 
Tezcalipoca,  and  removed  to  Cholullan.  He  taught  the  na- 
tives to  cut  the  green  stones,  called  chalchihnites,  which  were 
so  highly  valued,  and  to  work  silver  and  gold.  Every  thing 
flourished  in  his  reign ;  the  head  of  maixe  wos  a  man's  load, 
and  the  cotton  grew  of  all  colors ;  be  had  one  palace  of  em- 
eralds, another  of  silver,  another  of  shells,  one  of  all  kinds  of 
wood,  one  of  turquoises,  and  one  of  feathers  ;  his  commands 
were  proclaimed  by  a  eryer  from  the  Sierra  of  Tcatxitepec, 
near  the  city  of  Tulla,  and  were  heard  as  far  aa  the  sea-coaat, 
and  for  more  than  a  hundred  leaguea  round.  Fr.  Bernardino 
de  Sahagun  heard  auch  a  voice  once  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
far  exceeding  the  power  of  any  human  voice :  he  waa  told  that 
it  waa  to  aummon  the  laborer  to  the  roaicea  fielda ;  bat  both 
he  and  Torquemada  believed  it  waa  the  DeviPa  doing.  Not- 
withstanding hia  power,  duetsalcoal  waa  driven  out  by  Tec- 
enlipoca  and  Huemac :  before  he  departed  he  burnt  or  buried 
all  hia  treaaurea,  converted  the  cocoa-tmee  into  othera  of  leas 
worth,  and  aent  off  all  the  aweet  ainging  btrda,  who  had  before 
abounded,  to  go  before  him  to  Tlapallan,  the  land  of  the  Sun, 
whither  he  himaelf  had  been  aummoned.  The  Indiana  alwaya 
thought  he  would  return,  and  when  firat  they  aaw  the  Span- 
iah  ahipa,  thought  he  waa  come  in  these  moving  temples. 
They  worshipped  him,  for  the  useful  arts  which  he  had  taught, 
Ibr  the  tranquillity  they  had  enjoyed  under  his  government, 
and  because  he  never  suffered  blood  to  be  shed  in  aacrifiee, 
but  ordered  bread  and  flowera,  and  incenae  to  be  offered  np 
instead. — TonqniMaoA,  1.  3,  c.  7 ;  L  6,  c.  S4. 

Some  authors  have  auppoaed  that  theao  atrangera  came  from 
Ireland,  because  they  acarred  their  facea  and  eat  human  fleah : 
this  ia  no  compliment  to  the  Iriah,  and  certainly  doea  not  ac- 
cord with  the  legend.  Others  that  they  were  Carthaginians, 
because  New  Spain  was  called  Anahuaee,  and  the  PhiMii- 
eians  were  children  of  Anak.  That  the  Carthaginiana  peopled 
America,  ia  the  more  likely,  aay  they,  because  they  bored 
their  ears,  and  so  did  the  Ineas  of  Peru.  One  of  these  princes, 
in  process  of  time,  says  Garcilasso,  being  willing  to  enlarge 
the  privileges  of  his  people,  gave  them  permiasion  to  bore 
their  ears  also, — but  not  so  wide  as  the  Ineas. 

This  much  may  legitimately  be  deduced  from  the  legend, 
that  New  Spain,  as  well  as  Peru,  was  civilised  by  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who,  it  seems,  attempted  to  destroy  the  sangui- 
nary superstition  of  the  country,  but  was  himself  driven  out 
by  the  priests. 


Tlaloe,  —  IX.  p.  386,  eol.  1. 

God  of  the  Waters :  he  is  mentioned  more  particularly  in 
Section  XII.  Tlalocatecuhtli,  the  Lord  of  Paradise,  aa  he  is 
also  called,  was  the  oldest  of  the  country  Gods.  Hia  Imago 
was  that  of  a  man  sitting  on  a  square  seat,  with  a  vessel  be- 
fore him,  in  which  a  specimen  of  all  the  different  grains  and 
(Vttit  seeds  In  the  country  was  to  be  offered ;  it  was  a  sort  of 
pumice  stone,  and,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  found 
upon  the  mountains.  One  of  the  Kings  of  Tetceuco  ordered 
a  better  Idol  to  be  made,  which  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
and  the  original  one  in  consequence  replaced  with  fear  and 
trembling.    As  one  of  the  arms  had  been  broken  in  removing. 


it  was  f<iBtened  with  three  large  golden  nails ;  hot  in  the  tin* 
of  the  first  Bishop  Zuraarraga,  the  golden  nails  were  takes 
away  and  the  idol  destroyed. 

Thiloc  dwelt  among  the  mountains,  where  he  colUcted  tU« 
vapors  and  dispensed  them  in  rain  ond  dew.  A  number  of 
inferior  Deities  were  under  his  command. 


TUUUa IX.  p.  388,  eol.  S. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  stuifble  at  this  name ;  but  to  thoae 
who  would  accuse  me  of  designing  to  //ettniltff^  the  lan- 
guage by  introducing  one  of  the  barbarous  clacks,  I  most  re- 
ply, that  tlie  sound  is  Grecian.  The  writers  who  have  sup- 
posed that  America  was  peopled  ftom  Plato's  Island,  olMMrve 
that  the  tt,  a  combination  so  remarkably  frequent  in  the  Mex- 
ican tongue,  bus  probably  a  reference  to  Alfontis  and  the 
Atlantic,  AU  being  the  Mexican  word  fur  water,  and  77aloe 
the  God  of  the  waters  —  an  argument  quite  worthy  of  the 
hyiwthesis.  —  Fa.  Gaxooato  Gabcia.  Crigtn  de  U»  /ntftss. 
Lib.  4,  c.  8,  $  9. 

The  quaintest  opinion  ever  started  ujwn  this  obscure  snl>> 
jeet  is  that  of  Pr.  Pedro  Simon,  who  argued  that  the  Indians 
were  of  the  tribe  of  Issaehar,  because  he  was  "  a  strong  ass  in 
a  pleasant  land,  who  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  end  became  a 
servant  unto  tribute.'*  If  the  Hebrew  word,  which  Is  rendered 
tribute,  may  mean  taxes  as  well,  I  humbly  submit  it  to 
consideraticm,  whether  laaaehar  doth  not  typify  John  BulL 


Tigtr  ^  (Ac  ITor.  — IX.  p.  388,  eol.  S. 

This  was  one  of  the  four  most  honorable  titles  iBM»ng  the 
Mexicans ;  the  others  were  Shedder  of  Blood,  Destroyer  of 
Men,  and  Lord  of  the  Dark  House.  Great  Slayer  of  Man 
was  also  a  title  among  the  Natchex ;  hut  to  obtain  this  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  warrior  should  have  made  ten  prisooeis, 
or  brought  home  twenty  scalps. 

The  Chinese  have  certain  soldiers  whom  they  eall  Tigera 
of  War.  On  their  large  round  shields  of  basket-work  are 
painted  monstrous  faces  of  some  imaginary  animal,  intended  to 
frighten  the  enemy. —  BAaaow's  TrwotXt  ia 


WhMt  umif»Mnd,  Oods  Us  tits  tn  tkdr  ckaau. 

And  wiik  tame  wahuu  hrook  cqrtmty.  —  IX.  p.  388,  ool.  9 

The  Gods  of  the  conquered  nations  were  kept  lastened  and 
caged  in  the  Mexican  temples.  Tliey  who  argved  Ibr  the 
PhiBnician  origin  of  the  Indiana,  might  haw  oompared  thia 
with  the  triumph  of  the  Philiatlnet  over  the  Ark,  when  tbey 
placed  it  in  the  temph)  of  Dagon. 


ptate-^fbrings  i^r^^UmeeJBi 

The  UmpU  courts.  —  IX.  p.  388,  coL  S. 

Before  the  Mexican  temples  were  large  courts,  kept  well 
cleansed,  and  planted  with  the  trees  which  they  caU  Ah»> 
chuetl,  which  are  green  throughout  the  year,  and  give  a 
pleasant  shade,  wherefore  they  are  much  esteemed  by  Iba 
Indians ;  thny  are  our  savin,  {$abin$s  de  Eiponn.)  In  the  com- 
fort of  their  shade  the  priests  sit,  and  await  those  who  com* 
to  make  offerings  or  sacrifice  to  the  idol. — ffietariu  de  U 
Fwidmaam  y  Diisoirse  de  la  Prevnuia  de  SaUiage  de  Metiee  4$ 
U  erde*  de  Prtdieederee {  pereiJiamtro  FaAf  Acoostisi  Da- 
vtLA  Paaiixa.    Brueeeke,  1095. 


Ten  jMi VW/  mentSe, 
Immured  amid  tkefareet,  kadke  diteUf 
In  abetmenee  and  eelilanf  frajfer 
Paeeing  hie  nigkte  and  drnge,  —  X.  p.  989,  ool.  1. 

Torquerosda,  L.  9,  c.  95.    Clavigero. 

The  most  painful  penance  to  which  any  of  thdsA  Priests 
were  subjected,  was  that  which  the  Chololtecas  peifbrmed 
every  four  years,  in  honor  of  doetsaleoal.  All  tlie  Priests  i«t 
round  the  walls  in  the  temple,  holding  a  r«nscr  In  their  hands  t 


NOTES  TO  MADOC  IN  AZTLAN. 


jM-ttBfffijr  tlw  i4«l,  ud  ia  ttiAt  ■■nw  p«iim  look  (be  litili 
ftMp  ivtBltlMi  IhstD  i  ibU  RunliQDMl  iLil^  dm/B  ;  it  *Dy  tin 

Brinj  cMlmued  t*fnly  il>7«  laDfiTf  hut  !>■■;  wen  IhsD  par 
iitfVi&irtiiu,  hm  tkflj  BM  anlVnpKDlljr  li4t«  infferwl  in  tliai 


u  IIm)'  ihouM  Im  DtiHntd.    H 
iru   pcrfHtlgi   bippf  fut  afM 
I    piatils.  11  Impt,  bi(«tlln(  liit  le 


Th>  iiiD(b«i  af  HtiHIt,  win,  l>.iti| 
111  btriK,  Sowen,  ud  mi.  —  Gla<i 


diatalj  pol  biDHir  into  u  onhniei]  •tiituili,  ud,  ollh 
pDni|>  iviMil  toDi*  FkTEllonarMinbJacl.  iliraiiriKDiiiii.UiI 
It  wu  ■  indllkHi  hnd«a  down  r»m  their  rolhen,  thml  i 

Ik*  IoAmoi  i  IbU  the  Gnit  Uan  ibeTi,  lookiDI  doim,  >n 
K*ade*l  t«Th4evtii,4nd  MHied  binuatr  opm  ■  ueigKborin 


■nfsl  sf  niglil.    The  p 


(HD  Iheir  liite.     Peceiu  • 


m-iwle,  ud,  ftuDr,  orlT  U»  (Ttat  Ja^ni,  sbm  be  l> 

Coknri  G.  MwKU,  ID  ■  hM  u  Mr.  H»w.  ■»», "  Tline 

nitvnd  friitdert  bftv*.  indeed^  been  Pbond  in  elbej  p] 
bat  it  bw  beaa  ■ijppa»ed  thaaa  Lava  been  bnmiht  fnn 
aJn**-CBrMi«nad  Jepoail  by  Indian  wiiriDn  and  Dtbeli 


CakHial.  "  m  IIM,  I  mtl  hera  a  lu)g  part;  of  lb*  ImqUDi 
a^  KTrulot  laJian.,  who  were  llion  on  a  war  elpgdilio 
■(•iiM  llM  Chleoiaw  tribe.  The  Inol  Ffaigf  waa  a  •erjr  ul 
Kill  to  b«  aUfNt*'  '■■  '^'  '•  *"  '<^  *"*  '"  ***  'iglilr-'oo' 
j«n  «M  ;  bi  ou  pmbaMj  aa  miicb  u  aiihty.  I  fliad  « 
lVi>»in«r»MaeWff,oaapai«nftomwliord  woe  bnoalodfi 
■ttW  bo  oluinid.    An*c  maHnf  him  Hnie  aoeepuble  pn> 

jnwl  boMobofcw  sa,  whirt  oolbin»  but  hii  aupaiior  kimwladf 
oobM  fora,  uA  armrdlflf  if  nqoetted  him  ta  inform  m 


OnUutop 

/«  kmraldimg  the  dnnt,  —  XL  p.  391,  eol.  Q. 

■*I  wti  awakened  in  the  morning  early,  by  the  eheeting 
converae  of  the  wild  turkey-cock  {MeUagria  oeddentmUt)  lalu- 
tinf  each  other,  from  the  •nn-brigbtened  tope  of  the  lofty 
Cmpranu  dittitka  and  Jlfa^ne^ta  grand^Uira.  They  begin  at 
eaily  dawn,  and  eontanue  till  enoiiee,  from  March  to  the  last 
of  April.  The  high  foreeti  ring  with  the  noiae,  like  the 
crowing  of  the  domeetic  eock,  of  theee  eoeial  eentineh,  the 
watch-word  being  caught  and  repealed,  from  one  to  another, 
for  hnndrede  of  milea  around;  ineomoeh,  that  the  whole 
country  ie,  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  an  univeraal  ehout.  A  little 
after  eonriee,  their  crowing  gradoally  ceaeee,  they  quit  their 
high  lodging  plaeei,  and  alight  on  the  earth,  where,  expanding 
their  nlTer-bordeted  train,  they  ■trut  and  dance  round  about 
the  ooy  female,  while  the  deep  foreete  aeem  to  tremble  with 
their  ihrili  iioiee."— BAmTSAif. 


auemdwaMwkiU.^Xll.  p.  39B,col.  8. 

('They  wore  large  garments  like  lurplicet,  which  were 
white,  and  had  hooda  such  aa  the  Caoona  wear;  their  hair 
long  and  malted,  ao  that  it  could  not  be  parted,  and  now  full 
of  fireah  blood  from  their  eara,  which  they  had  that  day  aa- 
erificed;  and  their  naila  very  long.*' — B.  Dial  Such  ia  the 
deacription  of  the  Mexican  prieata  by  one  who  had  aeen  tbem. 


TTaloeam,  —  XII.  p.  393,  col.  1. 

The  Paradiae  of  Tlaloc 

**  They  diatiogaiahed  three  placea  for  the  eoola  when  aepa- 
rated  from  the  body :  Thoae  of  aoldiera  who  died  in  battle  or 
in  captivity  among  their  eneniiea,  and  thoee  of  women  who 
died  in  labor,  went  to  the  Houae  of  ibe  Sun,  whom  they 
considered  aa  the  Prince  of  Glory,  where  they  led  a  life  of 
endlesa  delight ;  where,  every  day,  at  the  firat  appearance  of 
the  auo*8  raya,tkey  bailed  hia  birth  with  rejoicinga ;  and  with 
dancing,  and  the  music  of  instruments  and  of  voices,  attended 
him  to  his  meridian  j  tbore  they  met  the  souls  of  the  women, 
and  with  the  same  festivity  accompanied  him  to  his  setting : 
they  next  auppoaed,  that  theae  apirits,  after  four  yeara  of  that 
glorioua  life,  went  to  animate  clouda,  and  birda  of  beautiful 
feathera  and  of  aweet  aong,  but  always  at  liberty  to  riae  again 
to  heaven,  or  to  deaceod  upon  the  earth,  to  warble  and  auek 
the  flowers.  —  The  souls  of  those  that  were  drowned  or 
struck  by  lightning,  of  those  who  died  of  dropsy,  tumors, 
wounds,  and  other  such  diseases,  went  along  with  the  soula 
of  children,  at  leaat  of  thoae  which  were  aacriflced  to  Tlaloc, 
the  God  of  Water,  to  a  cool  and  delightful  place  called 
Tlalocan,  where  that  God  reaided,  and  where  tliey  were  to 
enjoy  the  moat  delicioua  repasta,  with  every  other  kind  of 
pleaanre.  —  I«aatly,  the  third  place  allotted  to  the  aoula  of 
thoae  who  aoffered  any  other  kind  of  death  waa  Mictlan,  or 
Hell,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  place  of  utter  darknesa,  in 
which  reigned  a  God,  called  Mictlanteuctii,  Lord  of  Hell,  and 
a  Goddess,  named  Miclaociliuatl.  I  am  of  opinion  that  they 
believed  Hell  to  be  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but 
they  did  not  imagine  that  the  souls  underwent  any  other 
punishment  there  than  what  they  auflTered  by  the  darkneaa  of 
their  abode.  Siguenxa  thought  the  Mexicana  placed  Hell  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  earth,  aa  the  word  Mictlampa  aignified 
towarda  both."  — Ci.avio«bo. 

When  any  person  whoso  manner  of  death  entitled  him  to  a 
place  in  Tlalocan  was  buried,  (for  they  were  never  burnt,)  a 
rod  or  bough  was  laid  in  the  grave  with  him,  that  it  might 
bud  out  again  and  flourish  in  that  Paradise.  —  ToaquBMAOA, 
1.  13,  c.  48. 

The  soula  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  offered  to 
Tlaloc,  were  believed  to  be  preaebt  at  all  after  aiorifieea, 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  beautiful  aerpent,  called  Xiuh- 
coatl.— ToaquBMAOA,  I.  8,  c  14. 


Ores*  iOeUjUat  ahng,  —  XII.  p.  393,  eol.  9. 

Artifleia!  iaknda  are  common  in   China  u  well  aa  In 
Mezieo. 


**  The  Chineae  fiaheraien,  having  no  »«wpb-  ««  «w«,  i 
atationary  abode,  but  moving  about  in  their  veaselsapaiihi 
extensive  lakca  tad  riv»is,  have  no  indneeaseBt  to  cailivats 
palebea  of  ground,  which  the  poranita  U  their  prafeansa  m^ 
require  them  to  leave  for  the  profit  of  another  j  thay  pre^, 
therefore,  to  plant  their  oniooa  oo  lafta  of  bamboo,  weU  isls^ 
woven  with  reeda  and  long  giaaa,  and  covered  with  eaitb ;  lal 
theae  floating  gardona  are  lowed  after  theb  boats.**— Bab- 
bow's  Ckins. 


n  TUhc  it  wtlullomtii  aadtikailfia, 

Wkkk  ehttd  iU  «iiCr«iMS,  » 

8m>$  wktm  the  ftmijf  fmlh^ 

Amdin  Ut  teeniA  a  ekUd  »««  aqpaJcArcd, 

Tks  hmMg  victim,  —  XH.  p.  394,  eoL  L 

There  were  three  yearly  sacrifices  to  Tlaloc  At  the  fint, 
two  children  were  drowned  in  the  Lake  of  Mexieo ;  bat  to  aU 
the  provinces  they  were  sacrificed  on  the  moaatsiasi  tb«j 
were  a  boy  and  girl,  from  three  to  four  yeaia  old :  in  tiiia  Isit 
caae  the  bodiea  were  preaerved  in  a  stone  cheat,  u  reliu,  [ 
auppoae,  aaya  Torqoemada,  of  peraooa  whose  haodf  wen 
clean  from  actual  ain  ;  though  their  aouls  wars  foul  witk  tin 
original  stain,  of  which  they  were  neither  cleansed  aor  pBTjed, 
and  therefore  they  went  to  the  place  appoiolrd  for  all  like 
them  who  perish  unbaptiied.  —  At  the  sccotMl,  (bur  chiUrea, 
from  six  to  seven  years  of  age,  who  were  brought  for  the  poN 
pose,  the  price  being  contributed  by  tho  chiefs,  vete  that  «7 
in  a  cavern,  and  left  to  die  with  hunger :  the  cavara  vu  wi 
opened  again  till  the  next  year's  sacrifice. — The  tbtnl  con- 
tinued during  the  three  rainy  months,  duriog  all  wMcb  tuM 
children  were  offered  up  on  Uie  mountains ;  those  alio  wern 
bought  i  the  heart  and  blood  were  given  in  sacrifice,  the  b«lt«« 
were  feasted  on  by  the  ehiofii  and  priests.  —  Tob^kxsaoa, 
1.  7,  e.  91. 

**  In  the  country  of  the  Miateoas  waa  a  cave  sacfed  ta  ths 
Water  God.  lu  entrance  was  concealed,  for  thoB|b  tdli 
Idol  was  generally  revereoeed,  thia  his  temple  was  known  (o 
few  }  it  waa  neceitsary  to  crawl  the  length  of  a  nosket-tbotr 
and  then  tho  way,  aometimea  Often  and  somotiniei  osrrowt 
extended  for  a  mile,  before  it  reached  the  great  doaie,»plsc« 
70  feet  long,  and  40  wide,  where  were  the  idol  and  the  altsti 
the  Idol  woa  a  rode  column  of  etalaetitca,  or  incroatstiocf, 
formed  by  a  apring  of  petrifying  wateri  and  otiiar  UxAmAw 
figurea  had  thoa  grown  around  it.  The  ways  of  the  cave  w*w 
so  intricate,  that  sometimes  those  who  had  unwarily  bswil- 
dered  themselves  there  perished.  The  Friar  who  discovered 
this  Idol  destroyed  it,  and  filled  up  the  entrance. "  —  Paoiua* 
p.  G43. 


The  TempU  Serffntt.  —  XIV.  p.  396,  col.  9. 

"  The  head  of  a  saorifiead  peiaon  waa  etmng  ttp{  the  liabi 
eaten  at  the  foaat  -,  the  body  given  to  the  wild  beasts  which 
were  ktfpt  within  the  temple  eireuita ;  moraoTor,  io  that  se* 
cursed  house  they  kept  vipers  and  venomous  snokssi  who  had 
something  at  their  tails  which  sounded  like  morris-baUiT  ao4 
they  are  the  worat  of  all  vipeia  i  theae  were  kept  in  ciadlM, 
and  barrela,  and  earthen  vesaels,  upon  feathers,  and  tbers  they 
laid  their  eggs,  and  nursed  up  their  snakelinx**  and  they  wrrs 
fed  with  the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  and  with  dog'*  flesh.  We 
learnt  for  certain,  that,  after  thoy  had  driven  us  from  tft»coi 
and  slain  above  850  of  our  sohliera  and  of  the  m«a  orNsnraei, 
theae  beasta  and  anakea,  who  had  been  offered  to  their  eruel 
Idol  to  be  io  hia  company,  were  aupported  upon  their  flv'h  ^ 
many  daya.  When  these  liona  and  tigers  roared^  sad  ihs 
jaekula  and  fexea  howled,  and  the  anakea  hisaed,  it  was  « 
grim  thing  to  hear  them,  and  it  seemed  like  helL"— Bbsjiai 

DiAX. 


He  kai  bfm  tanjkud 
ffitrt  miftiad  hueets  ««  Us  nefadisaas 
hjbitd  (Mr  vtnommu  vngtr^  and  we  aMH, 
JVb  aluMer,  gkctk  kUfrmn;  -.XTV.  p.  995,  eel.  9. 
Some  of  tho  Orinoco  tribea  required  these  aevere  iwo*** 
tions,  which  are  described  by  Gumtlla,  c.  35 ;  the  principle 
upon  which  they  acted  Is  strikingly  stated  by  th«  AtiM  31s- 
rigny  in  an  Arabian  anecdote. 
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'<  AJi  iMTai^  bven  cIimmi  bjr  Naner  for  Emir,  or  gvnerel 
ci  ki»  vmjr^afaiiMt  Makan,  b«inf  one  day  boibre  tbi«  prince, 
whoM  oidefft  he  wm  receivinf ,  imule  a  ooBTttlaire  mution  with 
baa  wbole  bodx  on  fbaling  an  acute  bite :  Naaaer  perceived  it 
uoc  After  reoeiviof  bis  oiden,  Ifae  Emir  rotanied  home,  and 
taUof  oflf  hi*  clotbee  to  esamtne  tbe  bite,  foand  the  acorpion 
that  had  bitten  him.  Maaaar,  learning  this  advcntote,  when 
next  he  aaw  the  Emir,  reproTed  htm  for  haviof  Boatained  the 
evil,  without  oomplaioiaf  at  the  moment,  that  it  might  have 
been  remodied.  **How,  lir,"  replied  the  Emir,  ^abonld  I 
be  nnpnMe  of  bmviog  tbe  arrow*i  point,  and  tbe  labre'i  edge, 
al  the  head  of  jroor  armiea,  and  tkr  from  yon,  if  in  your  prea- 
eoee  I  eocdd  not  bear  the  bite  of  a  scorpion  !  '* 

Jtoofc  inwar  amaag  lavafea  oan  only  be  proenred  by  loperior 
■kill  or  atrength. 

Tduds  U  idlUi  at  tgtrdM 
2m  aprtfeuoa  yvrfitieruk  y  Im  rndfoa, 

y  an  «I  Mkn  utudio  y  dnro  iffldo 
mtrmmU  en  wu  #dad  lo$  egerdtaik ; 

ti  ^gmmc  dsjhfttna  da  urn  tadieia 
M  UMO  Mtittor  h  twAaMHrmt, 

y  al  fM  aa<0  ra  Uu  armoi  HSUtlado 

9m^^fm»4L&tivtiorUdMii9lgrad»n 

1^9  tmrgt  4»  ta  guarra  y  prMnnuiiaa 
«•  MM  forJtMt»9  wudi0»  proveido»f 

«i  vampereaUdad,  «i  par  kertfida 
«lper  AocJcada,  y  Mr  meftr  maeidot ; 

mat  U  virtMd  dd  tivto  y  ta  tterlmcia, 
$dm  kmee  lot  kvmiru  frijftridMf 

aila  SMttra^  AaMfilla,  ferjkUma, 

y  fMttaCa  ei  vaier  di  fa  pert ena. 

wflroiieaRa,  I.  p.  5. 


. . .  ./>-o«  tk$  damgkitred  hrMer  ^  tktirkhig 
Be  *^ifp*d  tka  aftm,  and/ortud  <^  Ua  dram, 
maaa  aainid  a^righUd  armiu.  <—  XEV.  p.  385,  coL  3. 


In  Bome  province*  they  flead  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and 
with  their  skina  covered  their  dmma,  tliinking  with  tbe  aound 
of  tbem  to  aJMght  their  eoemiei  j  lor  their  opinion  was,  that 
arhett  the  kindred  of  the  slain  heard  the  sound  of  these  drams, 
thay  would  faBmadialely  be  seised  with  fear  and  put  to  flight. 
— Gaucilaso  di  la  VmoA. 

**  la  the  Falazao  Caprea  at  Bologna  are  scTerel  Tnrkbh 
baeklors  lined  with  human  skin,  dressed  like  leather ;  they 
told  He  It  waa  tlmt  of  the  backs  of  ChrinUan  prisoners  taken  in 
bnitJe  ;  and  the  Torka  Mteem  a  boekler  lined  with  it  to  be  a 
partievlar  secnrity  against  the  impression  of  an  arrow,  or  tho 
atfoha  of  ftaabre."—  Laot  MtLLUi*!  LtUerafivm  Aaiy. 


flUdna  m  baUUaix  mu€»*nvtfo«Bt 

J^c,  liisriy,  and  ghry  triU  rtpmf 

Tka  naMs  «aiifaa«l.  —  Xt V.  p.  396,  eol.  1. 

Clvrigaro.  One  tnatanee  oecomfd,  in  which,  after  the  ea|K- 
tiva  had  been  victorious  In  all  tlie  aetiona,  he  was  put  to  death, 
b««aiiae  they  doiat  not  venture  to  set  at  liberty  so  brave  an 
enemy.  Bat  thb  ia  mentioned  as  a  very  dishonorable  thing. 
f  eamot  turn  to  the  authority,  but  con  trmt  my  memory  for 
Iha  Iket. 


(ytm  Aad  Aa  aMR 

JBBv  gMnt  eaiptt^aua^  with  itakad  traastv, 

am  Ikmr  iivm<aaUd  sneaiy,  —  XIV.  p.  303,  col.  1. 

8ehyr  Hawiice  alaoa  the  Berelay 
Vf.  tbe  grat  battaill  held  hya  way, 
Whh  a  great  rout  off  Walia  men  ; 
Qoahaff ttir  yeid  men  mycht  them  ken, 
For  thai  vale  nar  all  nakyt  war. 
Or  |)my«  claytha  had  but  mar. 

TV  Brace,  b.  13,  p.  147. 


And  wUk  the  sound  of  sonorous  inttrumentSf 

Jind  wiA  tkdr  skoutSt  and  screaaUf  amd  fells,  drove  haek 

The  Nitons*  faiaUr  tsof^^ry.  ~  X V.  p.  398,  col.  1. 

Blosic  seems  to  have  been  as  soon  applied  to  military  aa  to 
religious  uses. 

Gmi  jloatea,  eatmos,  roneos  tMCnmentM, 
a^o  satnundo,  alaridos  desdi^iosoo, 

oaUm  looJUroa  harbaroasaMgriealoa 
contra  los  Eopanoles  valeresos. 

Araueana,  l.p.73. 

**  James  Reid,  who  had  acted  as  piper  to  a  rebel  regiment 
in  the  Hebellion,  snflered  death  at  York,  on  Nov.  IS,  1746,  aa 
a  rebel.  On  his  trial  it  waa  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  bo 
had  not  carried  arms.  But  the  court  observed  that  a  Highlaod 
regiment  never  marched  without  a  piper,  and  therefore  hia 
bagpipe,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  an  inatrument  of  war."— • 
Walksb's  Irish  Bards. 

The  construction  waa  too  much  in  the  apiiit  of  military  law. 
.Aop's  tnmq>eter  ehould  not  have  aenred  aa  a  precedent* 
CroxalPs  fables  have  been  made  of  much  practical  conse- 
quence: this  poor  piper  was  hung  for  not  remembering  one, 
and  Gilbert  Wakefield  Imprisoned  fbr  quoting  another. 


A  tima  of  aanfUmeaaars  stUt  retmn*d 
Tka  maaOs  aks^  ^  XV.  p.  396,  col.  1. 

The  Romana  had  a  weapon  of  thia  kind  which  they  called 
Adidas,  having  a  thong  fixed  to  h  by  which  it  might  be  drawn 
back :  it  waa  fnll  of  spikes,  so  as  to  injure  both  when  it  strudi 
and  when  it  was  withdrawn.  — Rexs*s  Cfd, 

A  retmcttlo  wea{N>n  of  tremendous  eflfect  waa  used  by  the 
Gothic  tribes.  Its  use  is  thus  described  la  a  very  intereating 
poem  of  the  sixth  century. 

At  wnms  pmgnm  Hslamodameuasit,  at  rpM 
Heartam  triplid  gtetabaifitna  tridsntsm. 
Quern  post  Urga  fuidem  stantes  socU  tmuentnt ; 
CoNM/tvatfMs/WiC,  dtam  ems/pas  maoa  aederet 
In  dypeo,  euneti  pariier  traxiaae  atudarantf 
Vt  vd  sic  kamimem  dtjadsaosAfwriUmadiaaf 
Abfuaauhhat  c«rtM»  ftitqis  poauara  trwrnpAiaR. 
JVee  aiara ;  Dux^  Maafimdena  tn  ^rarJkia  vtrer, 
Misit  M  adeerawn  9ag»m  asm  vaea  trtdtmiem, 
Et  dicens,  finis  fsrra  tiii,  calee,  suk  iata. 
Qui,  vtntos  panatramtfjaaalarum  mere  eanaeaii 
Quod  gams  aspidis^  eat  alta  saaa  arbane,  tasUp 

Qttidawror?  vmlMmMi  aetadiil,  ptKafua  rMnlCat. 
damoreai  Frasui  taOamty  saltasqua  rsmftant  ; 
Otniaqua  Irdtmnt  restimaimml  MfuevidastMi 
^fhedukHatprine^staliaeapUBreUboiif 


Sed  Umea  Au  ta^«  oehit  cscaisv  astiik  keraa^ 
Q;ai  nonplus  petit  astraeaaua,^mamiartarafibri$, 
Centaamans  annua  vanterum,  issmsia,  fragarea, 

De  prims  JSi^e^tiana  AttStm,  Regia  Atfrnarmn, 
m  OaOfaa,  atda  Mahus  OtsHa^fraUiasiiAqui' 
tanarum 


This  weapon,  which  ia  deacribod  by  Bnidas,  Enstatins,  and 
Agathias,  was  called  Ango,  and  was  a  bafbed  trident ;  if  it 
entered  the  body,  it  could  not  be  extiaeted  without  ««rtain 
death,  and  if  it  only  pierced  the  ahieU,thaahiold  beoama  nn- 
manageable,  and  the  enemy  was  left  exposed. 

The  CaCaia,  which  Virgil  mentaona  as  a  Teutonic  weapon, 
waa  also  retractile.  This  was  a  club  of  about  a  yard  long, 
with  a  heavy  end  worked  into  fhur  sharp  points;  to  the  thin 
end,  or  handle,  a  cord  was  fixed,  which  enabled  a  person,  well 
trained,  to  throw  it  with  great  Ibrce  and  exactnen,  and  then 
by  a  jerk  to  bring  it  back  to  hia  hand,  either  to  renew  his 
throw,  or  to  use  it  in  close  combat.  This  weapon  was  called 
Cat  and  Ootoi.  —  Camfrrian  RegisUr. 

The  Irish  horsempn  were  attended  by  sarvmrta  do  fbot^  CMn- 
monly  called  Ddtini,  armed  only  with  darta  orjaveliatty  tm 
which  thonga  of  leather  were  ftsteood  wherewith  to  draw 
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them  back  after  they  wen  cast. — Sia  Jamu  Waks*i  jffa- 
tijuiUes  tff  IrUamd. 


PmfMktm,  —  XY.  p.  396,  eol.  9. 

When  thu  name  wai  prooounced,  it  was  equivalent  to  a 
proclamation  for  ruing  in  man. — Toa^usMADA,  1.  6,  c.92. 


Tht  HouM  of  jSthu.  —  XV.  p.  396,  col.  9. 

The  name  of  tbi*  arsenal  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  Hexi- 
ean  sesqaipedalianism ;  Tlaeoehcalcoatlyacapan.-— Toaqua- 
MADA,  1.  8,  c.  13. 

Cortes  consumed  all  the  weapons  of  this  arsenal  in  the 
infiunous  execution  of  Unalpopoea,  and  his  companions.  <— 
HsaaaEA,  SL  8.  9. 


TU  aUMtiom  qf  the  Stoiu  qf  Saerifiet, —  XV .  p.  396,  col.  9. 

An  old  priest  of  the  Tlatelaeas,  when  they  were  at  war 
with  the  Mexicans,  advised  them  to  drink  the  holy  beverage 
before  they  went  to  battle :  this  was  made  by  washing  the 
Scone  of  Sacrifice  ;  the  king  drank  first,  and  then  all  his  chiefs 
and  soldiers  in  order ;  it  made  them  eager  and  impatient  for 
the  fight.  —  ToaquKMAOA,  I.  9,  c  58. 

To  pbysie  soldieis  before  a  campaign  seems  an  odd  way  of 
raising  their  courage,  yet  this  was  done  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
American  tribes. 

**  When  the  warriors  among  the  Natches  had  assembled  in 
sttfllctent  nnmbers  for  their  expedition,  the  Medicine  of  War 
was  prepared  in  the  ohiePs  cabin.  This  was  an  emetic,  com- 
posed of  a  root  boiled  in  water.  The  warriors,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  seated  themselves  round  the 
kettles  or  caldrons  ;  about  a  gallon  was  served  to  each  ;  the 
ceremony  was  to  swallow  it  at  one  draught,  and  then  dis- 
charge it  again  with  such  loud  eructations  and  eflTorts  as  might 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance."  —  HxaioT*s  History  rf  Cmuida, 

Odd  as  this  method  of  administering  medicine  may  appear, 
some  tribes  have  a  still  more  extraordinary  mode  of  dis- 
pensing It. 

*<  As  I  was  informed  there  was  to  be  a  physic  danne  at 
night,  curiosity  led  me  to  the  town-house  to  see  the  prepara- 
tion.  A  vessel  of  their  own  make,  that  might  oontsin  twan- 
ty  gallons,  (there  being  a  great  many  to  take  the  medicine,} 
was  set  on  the  fire,  roond  which  stood  severe!  gourds  filled 
with  river  water,  which  was  ponied  into  the  pot.  This  done, 
there  arose  one  of  the  beloved  women,  who,  opening  a  deer- 
skin filled  with  various  roots  and  herbs,  took  out  a  small 
haadfol  of  something  like  fine  salt,  jiart  of  which  she  throw 
on  the  bead  man's  seat,  and  part  on  the  fire  close  to  the  pot ; 
■he  then  took  out  the  wing  of  a  swan,  and,  after  flourishing  it 
over  the  pot,  stood  fixed  for  near  a  minute,  muttering  some- 
thing to  herself;  tlien  taking  a  shrub  like  laurel,  which  I  sup- 
posed was  the  physic,  she  threw  it  into  the  pot,  and  returned 
to  her  seat.  As  no  more  ceremony  seemed  to  be  going  on,  I 
took  a  walk  till  the  Indians  assembled  to  take  it.  At  my  re- 
turn I  found  the  house  quite  full :  they  danced  near  an  hour 
round  the  pot,  till  one  i^them,  with  a  small  gourd  that  might 
hold  about  a  gill,  took  some  of  the  physic,  and  drank  it,  after 
which  all  the  rest  took  in  turn.  One  of  their  head  men  pre- 
sented me  with  some,  and  in  a  manner  compelled  me  to  drink, 
though  I  would  willingly  have  declined.  It  was,  however, 
much  more  palatable  than  I  expected,  having  a  strong  taste 
of  sassafVas  ;  the  Indian  who  presented  it  told  me  it  was  taken 
to  wash  away  their  sins,  so  that  this  is  a  spiritual  medicine, 
and  might  be  ranked  among  their  religious  ceremonies.  They 
are  very  solicitous  about  its  success  {  the  conjurer,  for  several 
mornings  before  it  is  drenk,  makes  a  dreadful  howling,  yelling, 
and  holtowing  from  the  top  of  the  town-house,  to  frighten 
away  apparittoni  and  evil  spirits."— TuCTaaLAXx. 


UBofiro-pu  f«M 

7Mr  iMjfrt.  — XVIL  p.  408,  col.  1. 

It  !■  wen  known  that  Madame  Merian  painted  one  of  these 
iaaeett  by  Its  own  light. 
^  In  Hispaniola  and  the  rest  of  the  Ocean  Islandes,  than  I 


are  pljshy  and  marshy  places,  very  fitt  for  the  fc«dtn;  of 
heardes  of  catiel.    Gnatles  of  divers  ktndes,  ingemlcffvd  of  tlul 
moysln  heate,  grievously  nJBict  the  colonies  seated  oa  tiie 
brinke  thereof,  and  that  not  only  in  the  night,  as  lo  oUwr 
oottotiies;  tlrarefura  the  inhabitants  build  low  hooeee,  and 
make  liltle  dooms  therein,  scarce  able  to  receive  the  master, 
and  without  holes,  that  the  gnatts  may  have  no  entrance. 
And  for  that  cause  also,  they  foriieara  to  light  lerehee  or  e«a- 
dels,  for  that  the  gnatts  by  oatunil  instinct  Mlow  the  Kgfit ; 
yet  neverthelesse  they  often  tinde  a  way  in.    Katnve  h^th 
given  that  pestilent  mischiefs,  and  hath  abo  given  a  remealy  , 
as  she  bath  given  us  cnttes  to  destroy  the  filthy  progvoj  of 
misf,  so  hath  she  given  them  praiiy  and  eommodiiMW  bonicia, 
which  they  e^ll  Ceou^    These  be  harmless  winged  womo^ 
somewhat  less  than  battes  or  reere  mise,  I  abonid  Tather  r«li 
them  a  kind  of  beetles,  because  they  h«v«  other  winpi  a/ier 
the  same  order  under  their  hard-winged  sheath,  wiurh  they 
close  within  the  sheath  when  they  leave  flying.    To  this  little 
creature  (as  we  see  flyes  shioo  by  night,  and  eertaine  elug- 
gish  worms  lying  in  thick  hedges)  provident  oatore  hath  giren 
some  very  cleere  looking-glasses ;  two  in  Che  seate  of  the 
eyes,  and  two  lying  hid  in  tiie  flank,  under  the  sheath,  which 
he  then  sheweth,  when,  after  the  manner  of  the  beetle,  un- 
sheutliiog  his  thin  wings,  he  takt*th  his  flight  into  the  oyre ; 
wfacreup<m  every  Cueuius  bringeth  four  lights  or  candels  with 
him.    But  how  they  are  a  remedy  for  so  great  a  mischiefe,  as 
is  the  stinging  of  these  gnatts,  t^hich  in  some  places  are  little 
less  than  bees,  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.    Hee  who  mt- 
dentandetb  he  haih  those  troublesome  guestes  (the  gnatte*}  at 
home,  or  feareth  lest  they  may  get  in,  diligrntiy  hnnteth  sflcr 
the  Chch};,  which  he  deceiveth  by  this  means  and  indottiy, 
whicli  necessity  (effecting  wonders)  hath  sought  not :  whose 
wanteth  Ca^aij,  gocih  out  of  the  house  in  the  first  twilight 
of  the  night,  carrying  a  burning  firv-brande  in  his  hande,  aod 
sscendeth  the  next  hillock,  that  the  C*€%ij  may  see  it,  aod 
hee  swingeth  the  fire-brande  about  culling  Ci^nuwo  ahNid,  and 
beateth  the  ay  re  withal,  often  calling  and  crying  out,  Chcwir, 
Cuew,    Many  simple  people  suppose  tliat  the    ^iciq^  de- 
lighted with  that  noise,  come  flying  and  flock irtg  together  to 
the  bellowing  sound  of  him  that  ealleth  theot,  for  they  eoote 
with  a  speedy  and  headlong  course :  but  I  rather  thinbe  tl»e 
Cuauj  make  haste  to  the  brightness  of  the  fire-brande,  because 
swarmes  of  gnalts  fly  unto  every  light,  which  the  Cmtmtj  «ate 
in  the  very  ayre,  as  the  martlets  and  swaUowe*  doe.    BehoM 
the  desired  number  of  Curuij,  at  what  time  the  hooter  easteth 
the  fire-brande  out  of  his  hand.    Some  O^mius  aoaetimes 
followeth  the  fire-brende,  and  lighteth  oo  the  grooode ;  then 
is  he  easily  tsken,  as  trevellors  may  take  a  beetlv  if  they  have 
need  thereof,  walking  with  his  wings  shutt.    Others  denie 
that  the  Cmck^  are  woont  to  bo  taken  after  this  mannet,  but 
say,  that  the  hunters  especially  have  boughs  full  of  leaves 
ready  prepared,  or  broad  linnen  cloatbs,  »  herewith  they  smite 
the  OiCHtiu  flying  about  on  high,  and  strike  him  to  the  frouad, 
where  he  lyeth  as  it  were  sstonished,  aod  suflVreth  hio«s»|f 
to  bee  taken  ;  or,  as  they  say,  following  the  Ctll  of  the  fly, 
they  take  the  preye,  by  casting  the  same  boshie  bongh  or 
linen  death  npon  him :  howsoevrr  it  bee,  the  hunli*T  havinfo 
the  hunting  Cmat^y  returncth  home,  and  shutting  the  dooro 
of  the   house,  lettoth  the  preye  goe.    The  Cunnj  hM)e<<d, 
swiftly  flyeth  about  the  whol«  houoe  seeking  gmcts,  nnd»r 
their  hanging  liedds,  and  about  the  (;ice<  of  tbeni  that  slecpe, 
whiche  the  gnalts  uwed  to  assayie :  they  aeem  to  execute  tbo 
office  of  watchmen,  that  such  as  are  shut  in  may  quietly  rest. 
Another  pleasant  and  profitable  commodity  proeeodeth  fmn 
the  Cuauj,    As  many  eyes  as  every   Camtsui  openetb,  the 
hoste  enjoyelh  the  light  of  so  many  candels  ;  co  that  the  in- 
habitants spinne,  sfwe,  weave,  and  dance  by  the  li^ht  of  the 
flyitig  Cucuij.    The  inhabitants  thinke  that  the  CWwas  is  de- 
lighted with  the  harmony  and  melody  of  their  singing,  and 
that  hee  also  exereiseth  his  motion  In  the  ayre  aceordiagto  lbs 
action  of  their  dancing ;  but  hee,  by  reaaoa  of  the  dlvei*  circuit 
of  the  gnatts,  of  necessity  swiftly  flyeth  ubout  divers  ways  to 
seek  his  food.    Our  men  also  reado  and  write  by  that  light, 
which  always  continueth  until  he  have  gotten  eoooili  whereby 
he  may  be  well  fedd.    The  gnatts  being  cleaiised,  or  driv«« 
out  of  doors,  the  Cmckim  beginning  to  fSmihdi*  the  light  begin* 
neth  to  fhile ;  therefore  when  tliey  see  hia  light  to  waxe  din, 
opening  the  little  doore,  they  set  him  at  Itbertie,  th%t  he  may 
seeks  his  foode. 
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n  lAayd  or  arii;  iluitoa,  ihe;  u;,  Ikal  i»n)r  i 


Htlklti  i  tar  iSt  (•»  belaf  inoinMd  villi  lbs  luin 

■para  ih&l  Aarr  viitu*  waielil  Faabla  uhI  ia  ailinfu 
iA|  h  ia  ■  carUJn  brifbL  liaBUIir  rHvivtd  id  a  l*iin 
TlHra  ia  alao  anoUwr  vnldtilii]  eMUDOdUr  pfoe«< 
tNa  CVnut  h  Uba  iaJandan  appoiaUil  bj  dot  inani 

toaaaT  tbau  facL^  lor  Iba  LnTtUBT  foat^  bstlor  bj 
Uoa  4f  Itwte  llfhu,  Eliaa  if  b«  broufbt  in  maoj  ea 


■    Ood  aa  Uia  tint  uoh  at  all  land  ihiivi,  ni  Uw  Khif  m 


LaaMfKlliitrtmiU!  ifiUIjtw 
Jjtm  tf  JIbi  iitinm.  —  XX.  p.  * 


A  Cli.f  of  D.jMWa,"  aa;>  Niabohr,  '■  I 
Jtowtrad  illKaU  bad  toan  ilalaa  fion  Mir 


AnDOf  tba  pnHata  wblch  CDn< 


Isiai  Iht   ballai.      Tba  ol 


cgn  in   Uh  old   I.ac>Dd  of  Fiat 

'  (TOW  Jfaiin  aa  il  taaMl.  nn 
wifn,  fm'il  htt  JIM  n 

se. 


XVI II.  p.  404,  eol.  9. 


Qar  Kaa  faUlait  fuj  U  Stigjuur  It  aff ■«(, 


A«ii  Otf  »M  «■  Mtlh  —  XIX.  II.  4M,  sol.  1. 


£a  dicta  />aaK,  d  n  Sti^atur  i^Jbrmi 
Da  OjFtiaaal  li  nrntia  latfruc, 
S«U  il  aijlal  pai  fmu  cnl<  ra  arml, 
Cl  IHVtilaat  faa /Wat  b  dn  A  aartaa, 
«a'»ail  daax  >ar  lar  aalrai  aafaoatt 


U  Martu  a  Sa.  Jijia  rnn^mr.  i*  a/n  JfatiaAiii  da* 

»,rfhiUra«^«v>tA>HTa<a<a1i.     QucsacarnciUl 

iHU."— J.  Bi'iiiiTiiioaii  plbna,f.  aiO. 
fiury  moDntaiii  la  a  bad  naif  Ubof,  but  a  qtiamlto<h«  oh 
I  b*  LDAsiuijr  worv,  and  a  daKiiif  oih  wodM  dM  ba 
k  better.    It  B  4  bapfij  tbiof  Sat  ua,  trbo  Uva  amang  tht 


Qual  il  aaA/ail,  a^ 
Sufiuf  1  aai^  uuil  1 

£l  daiwal  nil  «  M> 


IteHl  aad  (>*HtfH.  —  XIX  pp.  IDS,  Ml.  %  k  WT,  col.  t. 

daTLgara.    Tonfnaaiada. 

TU>  aatanaliin  oalb  taaaablaa  in  abaqidilj  iba  lanfufa  of 


•t  u  iba  Jotut  iriQ  of  B«T«B  and  Uh  EnpaioKir  Cblna.- 

B.OAW. 

I  aoco  board  ■  itmt-prtBolier  cihart  hii  aaditon  to  pnlaa 
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l^m  ttw^noTd  me  tmrngm^tMUBU  U ; 
D'tremi  pu  umi  ue  rt^0it  4t  U  kemde 
Ftn  U  htrger ;  dome,  AdM,  f a'tfrn  le  mum^t, 
Biem  U  *(cT«yt  tL  mmtru  c4eM«  «c«f , 
Qm,*tl  viemmt  tost,  el  rmms  rerrei  Pe$»af. 
Qmamlfmt  r«s«,  lUauMd*  ■■«  arhtMtaU 
Qm  bemderjbt  0  grmmt  paae  el  muieMU, 
CarforU  eeteit  4e»  mmtUmret  f  w  emiemt. 
Lu  meeieUms  irerfmti  sUtkmkgemiemt 
Q^/aire  U  remit,  ear  deseme  Ufmit  muttre 
Umgfeed  rmiUem,  pmie  mmei  Im  remetUre 
Duems  Im  UMe,  el  eemeUe  « trmmerm 
Temt  dreit  temdmt,  et  mlamraie  emoeem, 
Pmr  eu  pmeeer  mm  dmt  drmad  Is  tmbU. 
Tmmt  u  cw/tffC,  emmmu  remlm,  U  eUUt, 
Diet  d  la  Dmme,  A  eatsei  mm  Smkgmemr, 
QiM  ■■'  ^emU  me  keml  immtJLemee  em  earn  hear, 
De  demtamder  Im  hegme  dememe  dkle. 
Per  mml  bmrmt  em,  emmiette  mumditte ; 
Cmr  U  evmmiemt,  emme/eire  mmi  deetemr, 
QiM  ekmeemm  d'eeJx  pmeee  etfmee  eem  Umr 
Demamt  le  IrecL,  mre,  erhmllede,  emJUmeke, 
Seme  qne  le  ememr  d*mmewm  ee  plfe  em  JUeeke ; 
Ht  pmie  mpree  lee  eervmne  pmeeeretU, 
Mate  Hem  eroyex  fme  me  repmeeeremt, 
Cemh  on  eelmf  fm  (a  hmgrne  retiemmemt. 
Mate  eetre  mtortt  tome  meeemret  ee  finmif 
Bern  ditjlmy,  ehaeemM  y  a  pmeei 
Seme  qme  mdfeei  me  hleU  me  teeed ; 
Mate qmufU  tefei  meSLfmmlm  hmgme, 
A  eeme  memit  meet  de  wume  em,  ^rmqme, 
Cmr  peer  eeriem  ee  tromw  ei  vein  ememr, 
Que  e^ezemeer  me  eeeut  eet  vaimeqmer  ; 
Meie  teut  eembdaim  een  eeprii  ee  temdit 
Cryer  merep,  et  Im  hegme  reedU, 
Em  e^fftnuMt  qm^'d  me  Veveit  robee, 
Meie  eeme  F^em  emet  eete  mheerbie. 
ArnqmA  em  qmiuA  e*ii  eeteit  hiem  eerteim 
Dm  leremmeem,  meiejmrm  ficc  imeerieim 
II  em  teLeit,  el  eeme  edenee  tdU 
Qh'm  eeUmeit,  exoit  pue  la  eemteUe 
Eepeventer  per  emhtiOe  Legem 
CemU  pU  le  hegme  eneiemt,  em  lefafom 
Vome  powfet  veir  ^me,  per  euitille  prraw, 
t^eedU  heut  fmi  muehemt  en  eppromve, 

Th«  trial  bj  ordeal  more  probably  origiaated  in  wiidoin 
tliait  In  luparttitlon.  The  Water  of  Jealouijr  ii  the  oldeit 
example.  Thli  eeeme  to  hare  been  enjoined  for  enabling 
women,  when  nnjuilly  tutpoeted,  folly  to  exculpate  them- 
•elvei  i  (br  no  one  who  wae  guilty  would  hare  ventured  upon 
the  trial. 

I  have  hoard  an  aneedota  of  John  Henderton,  which  if  char* 
aoteriitie  of  that  remarkable  man.  The  maid  lervent,  one 
evMnlng,  at  a  houte  where  he  wai  viiitlng,  begged  that  iho 
might  be  eieueed  from  bringing  in  the  tea,  for  he  wae  a  con- 
jurer, fhe  said.  When  thii  wae  told  him,  he  dciired  the  mie- 
treai  would  inilet  upon  her  coming  in ;  thii  was  done :  he  fixed 
hlfl  eye  upon  her,  and  after  the  had  left  the  room  eaid,  Take 
eare  of  her  {  ihe  ie  not  honeit.  It  wae  eoon  found  that  he 
hail  rightly  underatood  the  oauee  of  her  alarm. 


I 


rJMr  ijperCe.  ~  XXI.  p.  406,  eoL  1. 

Theea  are  deaeribed  ftom  Clavlgero,  who  givei  a  print 
ot  Ihe  Flyeri  {  the  tradition  of  the  banner  it  from  the  rame 
author  i  the  legend  of  Mexitli  from  Torquemada,  1.  6,  c.  SI. 


Then  ths  temtpUefetl, 
When  hUekemd  putrid  leeile  wtn  eealed  with  blood. 

XXir.  p.  409,  col.  9 

I  have  not  exaggerated.  Bemal  Diaa  wai  an  eye-wiloen, 
and  he  expreaely  eaya,  that  the  wall*  and  the  floor  of  Hexitli'e 
temple  waie  blaakened  and  flaked  with  blood,  and  filled  with 
a  putrid  itench.  •>  /Kfferia  Ferdederei  p.  71. 


Ome  efemrm^Mmmleet  the  maid  ke  loved.  — XXU.  p.  410.eirf.  1. 

Tb^fip  wme  a  yovng  awn  In  dmpefr  for  the  d«*ath  of  iii«  *i«- 
t«r«  «Hm«  be  loved  with  extreme  aflectioo.  The  idea  of  tho 
drputed  raesnvd  to  him  ineeeaontly.  Ho  rteeHrtd  to  e«^rk 
b«»r  in  like  Land  of  Soole,  and  flattered  biawelf  wllh  Ihe  bop« 
of  briofing  iMv  back  with  him.  If  it  voyage  wee  lofi*  end  hi* 
hoviooA,  but  he  eonBoaatod  all  tiie  obetnelee,  and  owrf  auo 
ti^rtf  diflBcolty.  At  length  be  fonnd  a  eolitary  old  man,  or 
rather  geaiwe,  who,  haWnf  qoeetioQed  him  coneemtn*  hi«  en- 
CerpcMe,  eneawiagBd  him  to  puraue  it,  and  taoght  him  the 
meeeu  of  eoeeae*.  He  geve  him  a  little  empty  colebaeb  to 
eealaia  the  eool  of  hie  tivter,  and  promitrd  on  his  rrtum  to 
give  him  the  brain,  wliich  he  had  in  hie  po«s«>««oa,  br^raj; 
piaocd  there,  by  virlve  of  hi*  oflke,  to  ke«*p  tfai*  bnins  of  th« 
deed.  The  yoong  man  profited  by  hi«  inetroetioiM,  fleialieMi 
hie  eooxBe  eoeeesafnlly,  and  arrived  in  the  Land  of  ffoale,  f  l*e 
itthabitantB  of  which  were  moch  aatonielted  to  Ree  him,  and 
fled  at  his  preeenee.  Tharonhtaou^oo  received  him  well,  sod 
protected  htm  by  hie  counsel  from  the  old  woman  his  grated 
mother,  1H10,  under  the  appearance  of  a  feigned  nejpard,  wtsh«d 
to  deatroy  him  by  making  hhn  eat  the  flesh  oT  iM^rpents  and 
vipen,  which  were  to  Iter  deliraeiea.  The  tools  being  asseim- 
bled  to  dsnee,  as  was  their  custom,  he  recognised  that  of  hi* 
•tster ;  Tharonhioooafon  assisted  him  to  take  it  by  sorprieo, 
withoni  which  help  he  never  woold  have  saeoe<ided,  fcr  when 
he  advanced  to  seise  it,  it  vanished  like  a  dream  of  ihe  nt^^t, 
and  left  bim  as  confounded  as  was  iEneos  when  l>e  attempted 
to  embrace  the  shade  of  bis  fiitber  Anchisvs.  NevertliAloM 
he  took  it,  confined  it,  and  in  apite  of  the  attempts  and  ctrata- 
fppms  of  thia  captive  aoul,  which  sougbt  but  to  drliv#rr  it«clf 
from  itfl  pri«on,  he  brought  it  back  the  asme  road  by  which  be 
came  tn  his  own  village.  I  know  not  If  be  recollected  to  lake 
the  brain,  or  judged  it  unnecessary }  bat  as  aoon  as  he  arrive4, 
he  dog  up  tlie  body,  and  prepared  it  according  to  the  tnatnic- 
tioos  he  had  received,  to  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  the 
■onl,  which  was  to  reanimate  it.  Every  thing  was  ready  for 
tliis  resurrection,  when  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  ooe  of 
those  who  were  present  prevented  its  sueceea.  The  captive 
soul,  finding  itself  free,  fied  away,  and  the  whole  journey  was 
rendered  useless.  Tlie  yoong  man  derived  no  other  ndvontngo 
than  that  of  having  been  at  tlie  Land  of  Boob,  and  the  power 
of  giving  certain  tidings  of  it,  which  were  transiaittod  to  pos> 
terity.  —  LariTAD  emr  lee  Meemre  de 
Tom.  I.  p.  401. 

"  One,  I  remember,  affirmed  to  me  that  himsalf  bsd  been 
dead  four  days ;  that  moat  of  his  friends  in  thai  timo  were 
gathered  together  to  his  funeral ;  and  that  he  a hooU  havo  been 
buried,  but  that  some  of  his  relationi  at  a  great  distance,  who 
were  sent  for  upon  that  occaaion,  were  not  arrived,  beliwe 
whoae  coming  he  came  to  life  again.  In  thia  time  he  anya  he 
went  to  the  place  where  the  ann  riaea,  (imagiung  the  e«nh  to 
be  a  plain,)  and  direetly  over  that  place,  at  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  he  waa  admitted,  he  saya,  into  a  great  house,  whirh 
he  Buppoees  was  several  miles  in  length,  and  saw  many  won- 
derful things,  too  tedious  as  well  as  ridiculous  to  meotioo. 
Another  peraon,  a  woman,  whom  I  have  not  seen,  iMit  been 
credibly  informed  of  by  the  Indiana,  declaroe  she  was  dead  aev- 
eral  days ;  that  her  aool  went  aoothward,  and  frasted  and 
danced  with  the  happy  apirits  ;  and  that  ahe  found  alt  things 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  Indian  notioaa  of  a  future  state.'* »> 
BaAiRaao. 


that  eheeifml  erne,  tatutkeumeikM 

The  eemge  qfetttke  wimgei  dterietere,  -.  XXm.  p.  410,  ool.  3. 

The  Mocking  Bird  ia  often  mentioned,  nad  with  mnrh  feel- 
ing, in  Mr.  Davia*8  Travela  in  America,  n  vory  aiogalor  and 
interesting  volume.  He  deacriiMB  himaetf  in  ooo  plane  as 
listening  by  moonlight  to  one  that  usually  porohed  wilhin  a 
few  yards  of  his  log  hot.  A  negress  waa  sitting  on  ibo 
threahold  of  the  next  door,  Brooking  the  atump  of  an  ol^l  pipe. 
Please  Ood  Aleiigktg,  exclaimed  the  oU  woman,  komt  aetti 
that  Moektmg  Bird  eingi  ke  meter  tire.  By  day  and  by  ni^l 
ii  sings  alike  ;  when  weary  of  mocking  others,  the  bird  takes 
op  ita  own  natural  atrain,  and  eo  joyona  a  creator**  is  It,  that 
it  will  jump  and  dance  to  ita  own  rauale.  Tba  bird  is  perfhct> 
ly  domeatie,  for  the  Americana  hold  it  aaered.  Would  I  hat 
we  had  more  of  these  humane  prejudices  In  Pqgland  I  —  if  that 
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word  maf  be  appliad  to  a  feeling  to  good  in  iteelf  and  in  iu 

A  food  old  Protaatant  mitnooary  mentiona  another  of  the 
Amerieaa  aiagiDf-birdi  Tory  technically. 

*<  Of  black  bifda  there  be  millione,  which  are  great  do- 
Tooren  of  the  Indian  eom  at  eooo  aa  It  appean  out  of  the 
ground:  onto  this  eort  of  birda,  eapeeially,  may  the  myetical 
Ibwia,  the  DiTelb,  be  well  reeembled,  (and  ao  it  pieaaeth  the 
Lord  Jeaoe  hinwelf  to  obaetfe,  JIfatt.  13,)  whieh  myitieal 
bwl  follow  the  iowiag  of  the  word,  pick  it  up  from  looee  and 
aaTeb«aa  heaiara,  aa  thete  black  birda  follow  the  material  leed : 
•gaioet  theee  they  are  rtrj  earefbl,  both  to  let  their  eom 
di*Qp  eooofh,  that  it  may  hare  a  ttrong  root,  not  lo  apt  to  be 
ploekt  np,  aa  alto  they  put  op  little  watch-hooiee  in  the  middle 
of  th«u  fteMe,  in  which  they  or  their  biggert  chiUran  lodge.'* 

-BOOSA  WlUJAM*. 

The  earyoo  Crowe,  that  loth«ome  beait, 

Which  eriei  againat  the  rayne, 
B«>th  Ibr  her  hewe  and  for  the  rest 

Tike  DeTill  reeembteth  playoe : 
And  aa  with  gonnea  we  kill  the  erowe 

For  ipoyltng  oor  releeft, 
The  Devill  lo  muit  we  orerthrowe 

With  gunihot  of  beleefe. 

GAscoiORn't  Choi  m»rrow, 

Bot  of  all  the  Moiitera  in  America  who  warble  their  wood- 
aetee  wUd,  the  ftoge  are  the  moat  eitraordinary. 

■*  Piopared  aa  I  wna,**  eaya  a  traTeller,  **  to  hear  tomething 
catzaocdlnary  from  theee  animala ,  I  eonfbte  the  fint  frog  con- 
cert I  beard  in  America  waa  lo  much  beyond  any  thing  I 
ceold  coiir«tee  of  the  powera  of  these  moriciani,  that  T  waa 
troly  attoniehed.  Thtt  perfuimance  wai  al  firuco^  and  took 
plaee  on  the  10th,  (April  iuatant,)  in  a  large  iwamp,  where 
theie  were  at  leaat  ten  thouaaad  performera,  and,  I  really 
keliert,  not  two  exactly  in  the  tame  pitch,  if  the  octave  can 
puMiMy  ndnit  of  m  many  divlsioni,  or  ahakea  of  Mmitonef. 
Aa  Hibetniaa  moiieian,  who,  like  myielf,  wai  preient  for  the 
int  tiaM  at  tbb  conceit  of  rnitbrntate,  exelaimed,  *  By  Jaaui, 
hat  they  atop  oot  of  tone  to  a  nicety ! ' 

*'  I  h«ee  been  atnca  infonned  by  an  amolacr  who  resided 
■any  yenie  ia  tkk  country,  and  made  this  ipecies  of  mnaic  his 
pecnIUr  ttndy,  that  on  these  oeeaiioof  the  treble  is  performed 
by  the  Tree  FVoga,  the  smallest  and  most  beantifal  species ; 
ihe^am  olwaye  of  the  eane  color  aa  the  bark  of  the  tree  they 
ishabifc,  and  their  note  is  not  unlike  the  chirp  of  a  cricket : 
Ike  nest  is  eize  are  oar  counter-tenors ;  they  hare  a  note  re- 
tembUqg  llie  eetthsg  of  a  taw.  A  still  larger  species  sing 
teeor,  and  the  under  part  is  supported  by  the  Bull  TVogs, 
«bkh  are  aa  targe  as  a  man's  (bot,  and  bellow  oot  the  bass  in 
a  fasae  9»  loud  and  eoooreua  aa  that  of  the  animal  from  which 


they  iak«  their  aame.''  --  DrmtO*  m  Jtmnica,  bjf  W.  PaiifT, 


**  I  haTO  oAen  thought,"  says  this  lively  trareller,  "  if  an  en- 
tbssiaatic  cockney  of  weak  oerree,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
the  eeeod  of  Bow-bell,  coitld  suddenly  be  conveyed  ftom  his 
Wd  w  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  laid  feat  asleep  in  an 
Amerieaa  ewamp,  he  would,  on  waking,  fhncy  himself  in  the 
inlvmal  fegkms  s  Ua  Ant  sensations  would  be  from  the  stings 
of  a  myriad  of  musi|nltoee ;  waking  with  the  smart,  his  ears 
«o«iU  be  assailed  with  the  horrid  noise*  of  the  frogs }  on  lift- 
nif  «9  hsR  eyca,  he  would  have  a  faiat  view  of  the  ni^t-hawks, 
Ikppuig  their  ooinooe  wings  over  hia  devoted  head,  visible 
anly  from  the  glimmering  light  of  the  fire-flies,  which  he 
voaU  naturally  eooclnde  were  sparks  ftom  the  bottomless  pit. 
Xothing  wooM  be  wanting  at  this  moment  to  complete  the 
iUrvion,  but  one  of  those  dreadful  exploeions  of  thunder  and 
Itfhttting,  so  extravagantly  deeeribed  by  Lee  in  (Eflipos. 
*  Call  you  these  peals  nf  thunder  but  the  yawn  of  bellowing 
rlaniff  By  Jovir,  they  eeem  to  me  the  world's  last  groans, 
•nd  tboat  large  sheela  of  flame  iu  last  blaae !  * " 


«M#^ 


t»  rink  and  tmeU 
Jhr*  nquuittif  eiMcC  Ckon  99m'  art 
Of  SMM  rveted>Mi  hudmawnC  ^tenck, 
<V  leal,  er  fctMO.  ~XXin.  p^  410,  col.  9. 

ie  fton  ao  old  flpanaah  writer :  **  Ttaion 
it  dim  MB  laenernt  i$  la  awtifaa,  dspuise,  e  >lato, 
•  flK^**-—  OrwKJm  it  Fmo  Nino. 
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(AeoU,intaft 

C^otker  dajjw,  wkkk  mmgUd  with  their  jcf 

JKnaery  ^  arnny  a  ikord  calawuty.  —  XXIV.  p.  411,  col.  9. 

**  And  when  the  builders  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Lord,  they  set  the  Priests  in  their  apparel  with  tmmpets, 
and  the  Levites  the  sons  of  Aa^h  with  cymbals,  to  praise  the 
Lord,  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  King  of  Israel. 

"  And  they  sang  tcfether  by  coarse  in  praising  and  giving 
thanka  unto  the  Lord,  because  he  is  good,  for  bis  mercy 
endureth  forever  toward  Israel.  And  all  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout  when  they  praised  tlie  Lord,  because  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  tho  Lord  was  laid. 

"But  many  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  and  chief  of 
the  fothen,  who  were  ancient  men,  that  had  seen  the  first 
house,  when  the  foundation  of  this  bouse  was  laid  before 
their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud  voice  j  and  many  shouted  aloud 
with  joy : 

**  Bo  that  the  people  eoold  not  discern  the  noise  of  the  shout 
of  joy  from  the  noise  of  the  weeping  of  the  people }  for  the 
people  shouted  with  a  loud  shout,  and  the  noise  waa  heard 
afar  off."— Eha,  iii.  1&-13. 


For  JitUan  eomeo  in  tmgor^  and  her  Ooio 
Spar*  nene. — XXIY.  p.  419,  col.  I. 
Kill  all  that  you  can,  said  the  Tlaacallans  to  Cortes ;  the 

young  that  they  may  not  bear  arma,  the  old  that  they  may  not 

give  ooonseL— BsanAi.  Diai,  p.50. 


Tho  &rd$  ^Oe  Toon  iofott,  —  XXVL  p.  414,  col.  9. 

Torqnemada,  1. 10,  c  33.  The  tradition  of  the  Five  Buna 
is  ralated  by  Clavigero :  the  origin  of  the  present  by  the  same 
author  and  by  Torqnemada,  1. 8,  e.  49 ;  the  whole  of  the  cere- 
monies is  accurately  stated. 


Dtfooil  i^forl I  for  00  the  nolo, 
Artieulaidff  m  He  nattvs  Cei^uc, 
Spoke  to  the  wfUeeo.  —  XXVIL  p.  417,  col.  1. 

My  excuse  for  this  insignificant  agency,  as  I  fear  it  will  be 
thought,  must  be,  that  the  fact  itself  is  historically  true ;  by 
means  oirthiB  omen  the  Axtecaa  were  induced  to  quit  their 
country,  after  a  series  of  calamities.  The  leader  who  had 
addresa  enough  to  influence  them  was  Huitzitoo,  a  name 
whieh  I  have  altered  to  Yuhidtbiton  for  the  sake  of  euphony ; 
the  note  of  the  bird  is  expressed  in  Bpaniih  and  Italian  thus, 
fikui;  the  cry  of  the  peeinlbtt  cannot  be  better  expressed. — 
Toaqi7xaiADA,  L  9,  e.  1.    Ciavioxno. 

Tko  Chair  ^  OedL — XXVIL  p.  419,  col.  1. 

Mexitii,  thej  said,  appeared  to  them  during  their  emigra- 
tion, and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  before  them  in  a  chair ; 
Teoycpalli  it  waa  called. — ToaquiMADA,  1.  9,  e.  1. 

The  hideous  figures  of  their  idols  are  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  Historian  of  the  Dominicans  in  Hexica 

**Aa  often  aa  the  Devil  appeared  to  the  Mexicans,  they 
made  immediately  an  idol  of  the  figure  in  whieh  they  had 
seen  him ;  sometimes  as  a  lion,  other  times  as  a  dog,  other 
timea  aa  a  serpent ;  and  as  the  ambitioua  Devil  took  advan- 
tage of  this  weakness,  he  assumed  a  new  form  every  time  to 
gain  a  new  image  in  which  he  might  be  worehipped.  The 
natural  timidity  of  the  Indians  aided  the  design  of  the  Devil, 
and  he  appeared  to  them  in  horrible  and  aflrighting  figures, 
that  ho  mig^t  have  them  the  more  submissive  to  his  will ;  for 
this  reason  it  is  that  the  idols  which  we  still  see  in  Mexico, 
placed  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  as  spoils  of  the  Qoepel, 
are  so  deformed  and  ugly.  —  Fr.  AvoirsTiiff  Davila  Paoiixa. 


7b  Jiprsudin  ellkar  lands  JlfcnCfi'smnit.— XXYIL  p.  490,  col.  1. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  resemblance  between 
Mexico  and  Messiah  should  have  been  adduced  aa  a  proof  that 
America  waa  peopled  by  the  ten  tribes.  Fr.  Estevan  de  Sala- 
sar  discovered  this  wise  a^nmeot,  which  is  noticed  in  Gre< 
gorio  Oareia's  very  credulous  and  very  learned  work  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Indians,  I.  3,  c.  7,  $  9. 
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PREFACE. 

Most  of  the  piecea  in  thii  Yolame  were  written 
in  early  life,  a  few  are  comparatively  of  recent  date, 
and  there  are  aome  of  them  which  lay  nnfiniahed 
for  nearly  thirty  yeara. 

Upon  reading,  on  their  first  appearance,  certain 
of  these  Ballads,  and  of  the  lighter  pieces  now 
comprised  in  the  third  volome  of  this  collective 
edition,*  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  to  me, "  Take  my 
word  for  it,  8tr,  the  bent  of  your  geni  as  is  for  com- 
edy." I  was  as  little  displeased  with  die  intended 
compliment  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  this  age  was  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  who,  npon  re- 
turning a  play  which  he  had  offered  for  acceptance 
at  Drory  Lane,  told  him  it  was  a  comical  tragedy. 

My  late  friend,  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
whom  none  who  knew  him  intimately  can  ever 
call  to  mind  without  affection  and  regret,  has  this 
passage  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Sayers: — **  Not  long 
after  this,  (the  year  1800,)  Mr.  Robert  Southey  vis- 
ited Norwich,  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Sayers,  and 
partook  those  feelings  of  complacent  admiration 
which  his  presence  was  adapted  to  inspire.  —  Dr. 
Sayers  pointed  out  tons  in  conversation,  as  adapted 
for  the  theme  of  a  ballad,  a  story  related  by  Glaus 
Magnus  of  a  witoh,  whose  coffin  was  confined  by 
three  chains,  sprinkled  with  holy  water ;  but  who 
was,  nevertheless,  carried  off  by  demons.  Already, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Sayers  had  made  a  ballad  on  the  sub* 
ject ;  BO  did  I,  and  so  did  Mr.  Southey ',  but  after 
seeing  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,  we  agreed  in 
awarding  to  it  the  preference.  Still,  the  very  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  each  had  employed  the 
same  basis  of  narration  might  render  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  comparison ;  but  I  have  not  found 
among  the  papers  of  Dr.  Sayers  a  copy  of  his  poem." 

There  is  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  date.  This, 
my  first  visit  to  Norwich,  was  in  the  spring  of 
1798 ;  and  I  had  so  much  to  interest  me  there  in 
the  society  of  my  kind  host  and  friend  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  that  the  mention  at  Dr.  Sayers's  table  of  the 
story  in  Olaus  Magnus  made  no  impression  on  me 
at  the  time,  and  was  presently  forgotten.  Indeed, 
if  I  had  known  that  either  he  or  his  friend  had 
written  or  intended  to  write  a  ballad  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  knowledge,  however  much  the  story 
might  have  pleased  me,  would  have  withheld  me 
from  all  thought  of  versifying  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  I  passed  some  days  at  Hereford 
with  Mr.  William  Bowyer  Thomas,  one  of  the 


*  Javsaile  and 
•diiioa. 
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firiends  with  whom,  in  1796,  I  had  visited  the 
Arrabida  Convent  near  Setubal.  By  his  memns  I 
obtained  permission  to  make  use  of  the  books  in  tlie 
Cathedral  Library;  and  accordingly  I  was  locked 
up  for  several  mornings  in  that  part  of  the  Calhe- 
dral  where  the  books  were  kept  in  chains.  So 
little  were  these  boc^  used  at  thai  time,  that,  in 
placing  them  upon  the  shelves,  no  regard  had  been 
had  to  the  length  of  the  chains ;  and  when  the 
▼olume  which  I  wished  to  consult  was  fastened  to 
one  of  the  upper  sheWes  by  a  ahoit  chain,  the  only 
means  by  which  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  it 
was,  by  piling  upon  the  reading  desk  as  man  j  toI- 
umes  with  longer  chains  as  would  reach  up  to  the 
length  of  ite  tether ;  then,  by  standing  on  &  chair, 
I  was  able  to  effect  my  purpose.  There,  and  thosi 
I  firet  read  the  story  of  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley, 
in  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  transcribed  it 
into  a  pocket>book.  I  had  no  recollection  of  what 
had  passed  at  Dr.  Sayers^s ;  but  the  cireumstantia] 
details  in  the  monkish  Chronicle  impressed  me  so 
strongly,  that  I  began  to  versify  them  that  rery 
evening.  It  was  the  last  day  of  our  pleasant  visit 
at  Hereford ;  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  the  Ballad  was  pencilled  in  n  post- 
chaise  on  our  way  to  Abberley. 

Mr.  Wathen,  a  singular  and  obliging  person,  who 
afUrwards  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
published  an  account  of  what  he  saw  there,  traced 
for  me  a  fac  simile  of  a  wooden  cut  in  the  Nureni- 
berg  Chronicle,  (which  was  among  the  prisoners  in 
the  Cathedral.)  It  repreaente  the  Old  Woman's 
forcible  abduction  from  her  intended  place  of  burisi. 
This  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Bristol  artist ; 
and  the  engraving  in  wood  which  be  made  from  it 
was  prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  publidied,  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  poems,  1799.  The  Devil 
alludes  to  it  in  his  Walk,  when  he  complains  o£  a 
certain  poet  as  having  **  put  him  in  ugly  baOttda, 
with  libellous  pictures,  for  sale." 

The  passage  from  Matthew  of  Westminster  was 
prefixed  to  the  Ballad  when  first  published,  and  it 
has  continued  to  be  so  in  erery  subsequent  edition 
of  my  minor  poems  from  that  time  to  the  prespnt ; 
for  whenever  1  have  founded  either  a  poem,  or  put 
of  one,  upon  any  legend,  or  portion  of  history,  I 
have  either  extracted  the  passage  to  which  I  wns 
indebted,  if  ite  length  allowed,  or  have  referred  to 
it.  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  however,  after  the  BalUd, 
with  ite  parentage  affixed,  had  been  twenty  yews 
before  the  public,  discovered  that  I  had  co(^  tbe 
story  from  Hey  wood's  Nine  Books  of  vwioos  Ki». 
tory  concerning  Women,  and  that  I  had  not 
thought  proper  to  acknowledge  the  oU^vtkiiL. 
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The  dtflcovery  w  thtia  stated  in  that  gentleman^s 
Poetical  Decameron,  (vol.  i.  p.  323.)  Speaking  of 
the  book,  one  of  his  Interlocutors  says,  **  It  is  not 
of  such  rarity  or  singularity  as  to  deserve  particular 
notice  now ;  only,  if  you  refer  to  p.  443,  you  will 
6nd  the  story  on  which  Mr.  Southey  founded  his 
mock-baUad  of  the  Old  Wonutn  of  Berkeley.  Ton 
will  see,  too,  that  the  mode  in  which  it  is  told  is 
extremely  similar. 

"  MoRTOn.  Had  Mr.  Southey  seen  Heywood's 
book? 

**  BouRirB.  It  is  not  improbable ;  or  some  quota- 
tion from  it,  the  resemblance  is  so  exact;  you  may 
judge  from  tlie  few  following  sentences." 

Part  of  Heywood's  narration  is  then  given ;  upon 
which  one  of  the  speakers  observes,  ^  *  The  resem- 
blance is  exact,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Hey  wood 
and  Southey  copied  from  the  same  original.' 

**Bou&!rE.  Perhaps  so;  Hey  wood  quotes  Guille- 
rimus  m  Speeud.  Histor.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  26.  He  after- 
wards relates,  aa  Southey,  that  the  Devil  placed  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  before  him  on  a  black 
horse,  and  that  her  screams  were  heard  four  miles 

It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed,  that  Mr.  Payne 
Collier  has  made  one  discovery  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  the  Old  Woman 
of  Berkeley  is  a  mock-ballad.  Certainly  this  was 
never  suspected  by  the  Author  or  any  of  his  friends. 
It  obtained  a  very  different  character  in  Russia, 
when,  having  been  translated  and  published,  it  was 
prohibited  for  this  singular  reason,  that  children 
were  said  to  be  frightened  by  it.  This  I  was  told 
by  a  Russian  traveller  who  called  upon  me  at  Kes- 
wick. 

KxswiCK,  &A  Mardi,  1838. 
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TW  Qireamlaoeet  ralat«d  io  the  following  Bslkd  were  told 
»«■»  whoa  a  iduiol-boj,  m  haviof  hopponod  io  the  north  of 
Eo^toad.  Either  Furaea  or  Kirkitall  Abbey  (I  forget 
which)  wo  namud  u  the  Mene.  The  original  itoryi  how- 
ever, 14  fai  Dr.  Flot*s  History  of  SUflbrdthire. 

**  AaoMfft  the  unoeoal  aeeUentai**  raye  ihii  amating  antiior, 
<*  tiMt  hsTv  atteadcd  the  feouile  eex  in  the  eonne  of  their 
lives,  I  think  I  nay  abo  reckon  the  narrow  eseapea  they 
haw  made  from  death.  Whereof  I  met  with  one  men- 
tioned with  admiration  by  every  body  at  Leek,  that  hap- 
pentid  not  far  olT  at  the  Bhek  Meer  of  Morridge,  which, 
th««^  ftmooB  for  notbhig  for  which  it  ia  commonly  rapated 
•o,  (aa  that  it  b  bottomleae,  no  cattle  will  drink  of  it,  or 
bifda  fly  over  or  aettle  upon  it,  all  which  I  found  falae,) 
yet  if  10,  ler  the  cignal  deliverance  of  a  poor  woman  enticed 
thither  In  a  diamal,  itormy  night,  by  a  bloody  mfllan,  who 
^mI  ftnrt  ffottea  her  with  ohMd,aad  intended,  in  thii  remote 
lahe^^Us  place,  to  have  dtapatched  her  by  drowning. 
The  aime  n^t  (Providence  M  ordering  it)  there  were 
«e»««al  peTBona  of  inferior  raak  drinking  in  an  alehouse 
tx  L«eek,  whereof  one  having  been  out,  and  obierving  the 
deuiaai  and  other  ill  eircunntancea  of  the  weather,  coming 
t»  a^aia,  eaid  to  the  raat  of  hie  eompantona,  that  he  were  a 
mm^  am  iodaed  Chat  wouU  venture  to  go  to  the  Black 


Mcer  of  Morridge  in  auch  a  night  aa  that ;  to  which  one 
of  them  replying,  that,  for  a  crown,  or  lome  auch  aum,  ho 
would  undertake  it,  the  reit,  joining  their  purses,  said  bo 
should  have  his  demand.  The  bargain  being  struck,  away 
he  went  on  his  journey  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  to  leave  there  aa  a  testimony  of  his  performance.  Ai 
length,  coming  near  the  Meer,  be  heard  the  lamentable  cries 
of  this  distressed  woman,  begging  for  mercy,  wbich  at  first 
put  him  to  a  stand ;  but  being  a  man  of  great  resolution 
and  some  policy,  he  went  boldly  on,  however,  couotRrfoitIng 
the  presence  of  divers  other  persons,  calling  Jack,  Dick, 
and  Tom,  and  crying,  ifrre  are  the  rogue*  ««  hok'd  for^ 
dto.  J  which  being  heard  by  the  murderer,  he  left  the  woman 
and  fled ;  whom  the  other  man  found  by  the  Mcer  side 
almost  stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  brought  her  with  him  to 
Leek  as  an  ample  testimony  of  his  having  been  at  the 
Meer,  and  ofGod*s  providence  too.*' — P.  S91. 
The  metre  is  Mr.  Lewis's  invention  ;  and  metre  is  one  of  the 
few  things  concerning  which  popularity  may  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  merit.  The  ballad  has  become  popular  owing 
to  the  metre  and  the  story ;  and  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  fine  picture  by  Mr.  Barker. 


1. 
Who  is  yonder  poor  Maniac,  whose  wildly-fiz'd 
eyes 
Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express  ? 
She  weeps  not,  yet  oilen  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 
The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

2. 

No  pity  she  looks  for,  no  alms  doth  she  seek; 

Nor  for  raiment  nor  food  doth  she  care : 
Through  her  tatters  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow 

bleak 
On  that  wither'd  breast,  and  her  weather-worn 
cheek 
Hath  the  hue  of  a  mortal  despair. 

3. 
Tct  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day, 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  hath  been ; 
The  Traveller  remembers  who  joumey'd  this  way 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay. 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

4. 

Her  cheerful  address  fiU'd  the  guests  with  delight 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  affright. 
And  Maiy  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  night 
When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

5. 
She  loved,  and  yoimg  Richard  had  settled  the  day, 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life ; 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless,  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

6. 
'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  waa  the 
night. 
And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt  bright, 
And  smoking,  in  silence,  with  tranquil  delight, 
They  listen'd  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 
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7. 
*«  Til  pleannt,"  cried  one, '« leated  by  the  fireside, 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without'* 
''What  a  night  for  the  Abbey!"  his  comrade 

replied; 
*'  Methinka  a  man'i  courage  would  now  be  well 
tried 
Who  should  wander  the  ruins  about 

8. 

^  1  myself,  like  a  school-boy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  iyy  shake  over  my  head; 
And  could  fiincy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
Some  ugly  old  Abbot's  grim  spirit  appear ; 
For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead ! " 

9. 
**  ril  wager  a  dinner,"  the  other  one  cried, 

**  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 
"  Then  wager  and  lose !  with  a  sneer  he  replied ; 
'*  I'll  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side, 

And  fiunt  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 

10. 

"  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  sllow  ?  " 
His  companion  ezclaiqi'd,  with  a  smile ; 

''I  shall  win, — for  I  know  she  will  venture  there 
now. 

And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 
From  the  elder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

11. 
With  fearless  good-humor  did  Mary  comply, 

And  her  way  to  the  Abbey  she  bent; 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high. 
And  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 

She  shiver'd  with  cold  as  she  went. 

12. 
O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the 
Maid 
Where  the  Abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  enter'd;  she  felt  not 

afraid, 
Tet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 
Seem'd  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night 

13. 

All  around  her  was  silent,  lave  when  the  rude  blast 

Howl'd  dismally  round  the  old  pile ; 
Over  weed-cover'd  fragments  she  fearlessly  paas'd. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last, 

Where  the  elder-tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

14. 
Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew 
near. 
And  hsstily  gather'd  the  bough ; 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seem'd  to  rise  on  her  ear. 
She  paused,  and  she  listen'd  intently,  in  fesr, 
And  her  heart  panted  painfully  now. 

15. 
The  wind  blew;  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head; 
She  listen'd — nought  else  could  she  hear ; 


The  wind  fell ;  her  heart  sunk  in  her  boran  with 

dread. 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins  distinctly  the  tread 
Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

16. 
Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  lear, 

She  crept  to  conceal  herself  there : 
That  instant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  dear. 
And  she  saw  in  the  moonlight  two  ruffians  appear. 

And  between  them  a  corpse  did  they  bear. 

17. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heait-blood  curdle  cdd; 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by ; 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and,  behold. 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Maiy  it  roll'd  ; 

She  felt,  and  expected  to  die. 

18, 

'*  Curse  the  hat ! "  he  exclaims.    ^  Nay,  come  an 
till  we  hide 

The  dead  body,"  lus  comrade  replies. 
She  beholds  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side  ; 
She  seises  the  hat, — fear  her  courage  supplied,  ^- 

And  &8t  through  the  Abbey  she  flies. 

19. 

She  ran  with  wild  speed ;  she  rush'd  in  at  the  door ; 

She  gas'd  in  her  terror  around ; 
Then  her  limbs  could  support  their  &int  burden 

no  more. 
And  exhausted  and  breathless  she  sank  on  tbe 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound.  [Amv, 

20. 

Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  story  impart. 

For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view ; — 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsiyely  starts 
For  —  what  a  cold  horror  then  thriUed   throogh 
her  heart 
When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew  I 

21. 

Where  the  old  Abbey  stands,  on  the  eommon 
hard  by. 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
His  irons  you  still  from  the  road  may  espj ; 
The  traveller  beholds  them,  and  thinks  with 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Bristol,  \19S. 
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"  In  Finland  Uiere  i«  a  Cutla  whiob  ii  called  tbe  New  Mjuck 
moatttd  ftboat  witli  a  river  of  ttfuoosdod  dejMb,  thm  ^(r«tftT 
blaok,  sod  the  fiih  therein  very  diataitenU  to  (ke  palsie. 
In  thla  ere  epeotres  often  eeen,  which  Ibreehow  eitkAr  tbe 
death  of  the  Governor,  or  of  eome  prime  offioer  bskiociQs  *o 
the  place }  and  noet  oommenl/  it  appoareth  la  the  sli%p9 


The  eve  wu  ftir,  and  mild  Ihe  air 
Along  the  lake  tliej  stray ; 

The  eulern  hill  TeSected  blight 
The  tinU  of  fsding  da;. 

And  brightly  o'er  the  water  ttrean 
The  liquid  radiance  wide; 

DoDica'i  little  dog  ran  on, 
And  gunboll'd  at  hei  ilde. 

Touth,  health,  and  lave  blooin'd  oa 
Her  full,  dark  ejea  eipreii, 

In  macy  a  glance,  to  Eheihaid 
Her  sonl'a  meek  tendernen. 


Hion  OD  a  rock  whoae  caatled  ihade 

Daikeo'd  Ihe  Uke  below. 
Id  ancient  itrength  majeatic  atood 

The  towers  of  Arlinkow. 

The  fiiher  in  the  lake  below 

Dunt  neret  cast  hi*  net, 
Not  eret  awallow  in  iti  wares 

Her  passing  wing  would  wet. 

The  cattle  from  its  ominooa  banks 

In  wild  alann  would  run, 
Though  parch'd  with  thirst,  and  iaint  benea4h 

The  snnuner'i  icotching  sun ;  — 

For  •ometimea,  when  no  passing  bieeie 

The  long,  lank  sedgea  wared, 
All  white  with  foam,  and  heating  high, 

It*  deafening  billows  raved ;  — 

And  when  the  tempest  from  its  base 

Tlie  rocted  pine  would  ahike, 
The  pawerleis  atorm  unruffling  swept 

Acrosa  the  calm  dead  lake  ;  — 

And  erer,  then,  when  death  drew  near 


The  Lord  of  Arlinkow  was  old; 

One  only  child  bad  be; 
Dooica  was  the  Maiden's  name, 

As  &ir  aa  air  might  be. 

A  bloom  as  bright  as  opening  mom 
Bufliued  her  clear,  white  cheek  ; 

The  mutic  of  her  voice  waa  mild ; 
Her  full,  dark  eyes  were  meek. 

Tar  was  her  beauty  known,  for  none 
So  ftir  could  Tinland  bosat ; 

Uer  paienta  loved  the  Maiden  much  1 
Toung  Ebethard  loved  her  moat, 

Tcfcttvr  did  they  hope  to  tread 
n*  pleaaant  path  of  life ) 

Far  ODW  the  day  dnw  near  to  make 
Donica  Eberhaid's  wife. 


Nor  sound  waa  heard,  nor  passing  gale 
Sigb'd  through  the  long,  lank  sedge ; 

The  air  waa  huih'd  ;   no  little  wave 
Dimpled  the  water's  edge ;  — 

When  suddenly  the  lake  sent  forth 

Its  muuc  from  beneath, 
And  slowly  o'er  the  waters  sail'd 

The  solemn  sotmdi  of  death. 

As  those  deep  sounds  of  death  arose, 

Donica'a  cheek  grew  pale. 
And  in  the  arms  of  Eberhard 

The  li&leai  Maiden  fell. 

Loudly  the  Youth  in  terror  ahiiek'd, 

And  loud  he  call'd  for  aid, 
And  with  a  wild  and  eager  look 

Gaied  on  the  lifelcH  Maid. 

But  soon  again  did  better  thoughts 

In  Eberhard  arise ; 
And  he  with  trembling  hope  beheld 

The  IMaideo  raise  her  eyes. 

And,  on  bis  ann  reclined,  she  tooved 

With  feeble  pace  and  slow. 
And  soon,  with  itrength  recovered,  reach'd 

The  toweri  of  Arlinkow. 

Tet  never  to  Donica'a  cheeks 

Return 'd  Iheii  lively  htie; 
Her  cheeks  were  deathy  while  and  wan. 

Her  lipa  a  livid  blue. 

Her  eyea,  so  bright  and  black  of  yore, 
Were  now  more  black  and  bright. 

And  beam'd  strange  lustre  in  her  face, 
9o  deadly  wan  and  while. 

The  dog  that  gamboU'd  by  her  side, 

And  loved  with  her  to  stray. 
Now  at  his  aller'd  mistress  howl'd. 

And  fled  in  fear  away. 

Tet  did  the  faithful  Eberhard 

Not  love  the  Maid  the  leai ; 
He  gaied  with  sorrow,  but  he  gsied 

With  deeper  tenderness. 
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And  when  he  found  her  health  unharm'd. 

He  would  not  brook  delay, 
But  press'd  the  not  unwilling  Maid 

To  fix  the  bridal  day. 

And  when  at  length  it  came,  with  joy 

He  hail'd  the  bridal  day, 
And  onward  to  the  house  of  God 

They  went  their  willing  way. 

But  when  they  at  the  altar  stood. 

And  heard  the  sacred  rite, 
The  hallow'd  tapers  dimly  8tream*d 

A  pale,  sulphureous  light. 

And  when  the  Youth,  with  holy  warmth, 

Her  hand  in  his  did  hold. 
Sudden  he  felt  Donica's  hand 

Grow  deadly  damp  and  cold. 

But  loudly  then  he  shriek'd,  for  lo  ! 

A  spirit  met  his  view, 
And  Eberhard  in  the  angel  form 

His  own  Donica  knew 

That  instant  from  her  earthly  frame 

A  I>emon  howling  fled. 
And  at  the  side  of  Eberhard 

The  livid  corpse  fell  dead. 

Bristol,  1796. 


RUDIGER. 


**  Diven  Princei  and  Noblemen  being  uaembled  in  a  beantt- 
ful  and  fair  Palace,  which  wae  lituate  upon  the  river  Rhine, 
they  beheld  a  boat  or  amall  barge  make  toward  the  ehore, 
drawn  by  a  Swan  in  a  eilver  chain,  the  one  end  faatened 
about  her  neek,  the  other  to  the  Teatel ;  and  in  it  an  un- 
known aoldier,  a  man  of  a  comely  peraonaj^  and  graceful 
preaonee,  who  itepped  upon  the  ihore  ;  which  done,  the  boat 
guided  by  the  Swan,  left  him,  and  floated  down  the  rirer. 
This  man  fell  afterward  in  league  with  a  fkir  gentlewoman, 
married  her,  and  by  her  had  many  children.  After  aome 
yean,  the  lame  Swan  came  with  the  aame  barge  unto  the 
lame  place ;  the  aoldier,  entering  into  it,  was  carried  thence 
the  way  he  came,  left  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  was 
never  seen  amongst  them  after." 

"  Now  who  can  judge  this  to  be  other  than  one  of  those  spirits 
that  are  named  locubi  ?  **  says  Thomas  Heywood.  1  have 
adopted  his  story,  but  not  his  solution,  making  the  un- 
known soldier  not  an  evil  spirit,  but  one  who  had  purchased 
prosperity  (Vom  a  malorolent  being,  by  the  promised  sacri- 
fice of  his  first-bom  child. 


Bright  on  the  mountain's  heathy  slope 
The  day's  last  splendors  shine. 

And  rich,  with  many  a  radiant  hue, 
Gleam  gayly  on  the  Rhine. 

And  many  a  one  from  Waldhnrst's  walb 

Along  the  river  stroU'd, 
As  raffling  o'er  the  pleasant  stream 

The  evening  gales  came  cold. 


So  as  thf»y  stray'd,  a  swan  they  saw 

Sail  stately  up  and  strong, 
And  by  a  silver  chain  he  drew 

A  little  boat  along, — 

Whose  streamer,  to  the  gentle  breese, 
Long  floating,  flutier'd  light; 

Beneath  whose  crimson  canopy 
There  lay  reclined  a  knight. 

With  arching  crest  and  swelling  brotit, 

On  saird  the  stately  swan. 
And  lightly  up  the  parting  tide 

The  little  boat  came  on. 

And  onward  to  the  shore  they  dzew, 
Where,  having  left  the  knight. 

The  little  boat  adown  the  stream 
Fell  soon  beyond  the  sight 

Was  never  a  knight  in  Waldhuist'f  wills 
Could  with  this  stranger  vie ', 

Was  never  a  youth  at  aught  esteemed 
When  Rudtger  waa  by. 

Was  never  a  maid  in  Waldhurst's  walls 
Might  match  with  Margaret; 

Her  cheek  was  fair,  her  eyes  were  dsikt 
Her  silken  locks  like  jet 

And  many  a  rich  and  noble  youth 
Had  sought  to  win  the  fair; 

But  never  a  rich  and  noble  yoath 
Could  rival  Rudiger. 

At  every  tilt  and  tourney  he 

Still  bore  away  the  priie ; 
For  knightly  feats  superior  sttll, 

And  knightly  courtesies. 

His  gallant  feats,  his  looks,  his  lore, 

Soon  won  the  willing  fair ; 
And  soon  did  Margaret  become 

The  wife  of  Rudiger. 

Like  morning  dreams  of  happiness. 
Fast  roll'd  the  months  away ; 

For  he  was  kind,  and  she  was  kind ; 
And  who  so  bless'd  as  they  P 

Tet  Rudiger  would  sometimes  sit 

Absorbed  in  silent  thought, 
And  his  dark,  downward  eye  would  seem 

With  anxious  meaning  fraught;— 

But  soon  he  raised  his  looks  again, 
And  smiled  his  cares  away; 

And  mid  the  hall  of  gayety 
Was  none  like  him  so  gay. 

And  onward  loll'd  the  waning  mwitbs, 

The  hour  appointed  came. 
And  Margaret  her  Rudiger 

Hail'd  with  a  father's  name. 
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But  nlentlr  did  Rodiget 

The  litUe  infuit  tee ; 
And  d«kly  on  the  bidw  be  gutd,— 

AlIoo=.ynunw»hB. 

To  ehore  the;  came,  and  to  tha  boat 
Futleap'd  he  with  the  child; 

And  in  leap'd  Margaret,  breathlex  now, 
And  pale  with  feu,  and  wUd. 

And  when  toUcH  tbe  Ultle  b^ 

The  holj  Filher  ume, 
To  deuue  the  aUuiu  of  lia  iiwaj 

With  arching  cie 
On  wild  the  ib 

Then  did  thecbMk  of  Rndiger 
And  on  hit  clammy  forehead  rtood 

The  iiilUrb'd  n» 
Pale  aplcndor  t 

A  dim,  diMoloi 

And  iwiftl;  dowi 

In  eilence  etill ' 

And  the  long  lire 

riapp'd  tn  the  1 

And  bllning  in  hk  ipeMb,  be  bulo 
ThePriertth«rit«,dehiT, 

EnjaftheleMindaT. 

He  «» the  d>r  decline. 
He  eeUed  npon  hie  Huguet 
To  wilkbeiide  the  Rhine  ;- 

And  he  waa  mntc 
And  ibe  waa  m 

Nor  eound  bnt  of 
Broke  on  the  U 

»  And  we  wUl  t^e  the  little  babe; 

For  Mfl  the  breeie  thit  blow*, 
Aid  the  nuld  narmun  of  the  Mreun 

WQl  lull  him  to  iepe«." 

The  little  babe  be 
Then  Margaret 

And  with  a  quick 
"  Give  me  the 

And  n  together  forth  Ihej  went ; 

The  evening  breeie  WM  mild  ; 
And  Rndiger  upon  hie  arm 

mow'd  the  little  child. 

•' Now  hoab  thee, 
Nor  m;  poor  hi 

I  do  bnt  pa;  perf 
Of  farmer  bapF 

Along  the  merroun; 
But  when  the  miit  began  to  rile, 
The;  all  betook  them  kooK. 

"  And  hnah  thee 
Th,criea«.fe 

Iieitill,lieilill; 
And  then  ahalt 

Ak««  the  bank,  to  roam ; 

Nor  aoght  conld  Mwgaret  prevail 

To  turn  hit  footatepa  borne. 

Bo,  aa  he  ipake,  t 
And  awift  he  el 

And  him  behind . 
Cloae  foUow  ei 

»  Ob,  tam  thee,  tnn  thee,  Rndiger ; 

It  was  a  place  all 

The  riling  miiti  behold ; 
"Due  evening  wind  ia  damp  and  chill  j 
The  Lttle  babe  ii  cold  I " 

"  Now  hndi  tbee,  buih  thee,  Margaret ; 

The  milt*  will  do  no  harm  ; 
And  from  the  wind  tbe  little  babe 

!■  iiieller'd  on  m;  arm." 

•>  Oh,  tnra  thee,  tnm  tbee,  Rndiger; 

Wh;  onward  wilt  then  roam  f 
He  moon  ii  np;  the  night  is  cold ; 

And  we  tie  fiu'  from  home." 


A  Swan  oome  niltng  atrong; 
And  b;  *  ailver  chain  he  drew 
A  little  boat  along. 


That  darkneaa  i 

Cold  borror  erept 
Her  heart  it  pai 

When  Rndiger  aj 
And  cried, "  Lt 

A  deep,  aepnlchn 
Retnm'd  —  "  L 

And  black  from  o 
Two  giant  aimi 
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And  Rudiger  approach'd,  and  held 

The  little  in&nt  nigh; 
Then  Margaret  ■hriek'd,  and  gather'd  then 

New  powen  from  agonj. 

And  round  the  baby  fast  and  cloae 

Her  trembling  anna  the  folds. 
And  with  a  strong,  convulsive  grasp 

The  little  infant  holds. 

"  Now  help  me,  Jesus !  *'  loud  she  cries, 

And  loud  on  God  she  calls ; 
Then  from  the  grasp  of  Rudiger 

The  little  infant  faUs. 

The  mother  holds  her  precious  babe ; 

But  the  black  arms  clasp'd  him  round, 
And  dragg'd  the  wretched  Rudiger 

Adown  the  dark  profound. 

Brittol,  1796. 
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Jaspar  was  poor,  and  vice  and  want 
Had  made  his  heart  like  stone ; 

And  Jaspar  look'd  with  envious  eyes 
On  riches  not  his  own. 

On  plunder  bent,  abroad  he  went 

Toward  the  close  of  day,  • 
And  loiter'd  on  the  lonely  road 

Impatient  for  his  prey. 

No  traveller  came  —  he  loiter'd  long, 

And  often  look'd  around. 
And  paused  and  listen'd  eagerly 

To  catch  some  coming  sound. 

He  sat  him  down  beside  the  stream 
That  cross'd  the  lonely  way ; 

So  fair  a  scene  might  well  have  charm*d 
All  evil  thoughts  away. 

He  sat  beneath  a  willow-tree, 
Which  cast  a  trembling  shade ; 

The  gentle  river,  full  in  front, 
A  little  island  made, — 

Where  pleasantly  the  moonbeam  shone 

Upon  the  poplar-trees, 
Whose  shadow  on  the  stream  below 

Play'd  slowly  to  the  breeze. 

He  listen'd — and  he  heard  the  wind 
That  waved  the  willow-tree ; 

He  heard  the  waters  flow  along. 
And  murmur  quietly. 

He  listen'd  for  the  traveller's  tread ; 
The  nightingale  sung  sweet;  — 


He  started  up,  for  now  he  faeizd 
The  sound  of  coming  feet;— 

He  started  up,  and  grasp'd  a  stake, 

And  waited  for  his  prey ; 
There  came  a  lonely  traveller, 

And  Jaspar  cross'd  his  way. 

But  Jaspar's  threats  and  curses  &il'd 

The  traveller  to  appall ; 
He  would  not  lightly  yield  the  purse 

Which  held  his  little  aU. 

Awhile  he  struggled ;  but  he  strove 
With  Jaspar's  strength  in  vain; 

Beneath  his  blows  he  fell,  and  grosn'd. 
And  never  spake  again. 

Jaspar  raised  up  the  murder'd  man, 
And  plunged  him  in  the  flood, 

And  in  the  running  water  then 
He  cleansed  his  hands  from  blood. 

The  waters  closed  around  the  corpse, 
And  cleansed  his  hands  from  gore; 

The  willow  waved,  the  stream  flow'd  an, 
And  murmured  as  before. 

There  was  no  human  eye  had  seen 
The  blood  the  murderer  spilt. 

And  Jsspar's  conscience  never  felt 
The  avenging  goad  of  guilt 

And  soon  the  ruffian  had  consumed 

The  gold  he  gain'd  so  ill ; 
And  years  of  secret  guilt  poss'd  on, 

And  he  was  needy  still. 

One  eve,  beside  the  alehouse  fire 

He  sat,  as  it  befell, 
When  in  there  came  a  laboring  man 

Whom  Jaspar  knew  full  welL 

He  sat  him  down  by  Jaspar's  side, 

A  melancholy  man ; 
For,  spite  of  honest  toil,  the  world 

Went  hard  with  Jonathan. 

His  toil  a  little  eam'd,  and  he 

With  little  vras  content ; 
But  sickness  on  his  wife  had  fallen. 

And  all  was  wellnigh  spent. 

Long  with  his  wife  and  little  ones 

He  shared  the  scanty  meal, 
And  saw  their  looks  of  wretchedness, 

And  felt  what  wretches  feel. 

Their  Landlord,  a  hard  man,  that  day 

Had  seised  the  little  lell; 
And  now  the  sufierer  found  himself 

Of  every  thing  bereft. 

He  lean'd  his  head  upon  his  band, 
His  elbow  on  his  knee ; 
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LORD    WILLIAM. 


An  initaUon  of  thia  Ballad,  io  Frcnoh  Ten«,  by  J.  F.  C]|»t*- 
laio,  waa  prinUd  at  Tovnuij,  abooi  ICQO. 


No  eje  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Young  Edmund  in  the  etream ; 

No  human  ear  but  William'a  heard 
Young  Edmund's  drowning  acream. 

SubmiMiTe  all  the  Tassala  own'd 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord ; 

And  he  aa  rightful  heir  posieaa'd 
The  houie  of  Erlingford. 

The  ancient  houie  of  Erlingford 

Stood  in  a  fair  domain, 
And  Seyem'a  ample  waten  near 

Roird  through  the  fertile  plain. 

And  oflen  the  wayfaring  man 
Would  loYe  to  linger  there, 

Forgetful  of  his  onward  road. 
To  gaze  on  acenea  ao  fair. 

But  neyer  could  Lord  William  dare 
To  gaze  on  Severn*!  stream ; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmund's  scream. 

In  vain,  at  midnight's  silent  hour, 
Sleep  closed  the  murderer's  eyes ; 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
Young  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  vain,  by  restless  conscience  driven, 
Lord  William  left  hia  home. 

Far  from  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt, 
In  pilgrimage  to  roam ;  — 

To  other  climes  the  pilgrim  fled. 

But  could  not  fly  despair; 
He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 

Was  still  a  stranger  there. 

Slow  weie  the  passing  hours,  yet  swift 
The  months  appeared  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  retum'd  that  shook 
With  terror  WUliam's  soul  ;-^ 

A  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay ; 
For  well  had  conscience  calendar*d 

Young  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that;  the  rains 
Fell  fast,  with  tempest  roar. 

And  the  swollen  tide  of  Severn  spread 
Far  on  the  level  shore. 


In  vain  Lord  William  aoughi  the  ftsst; 

In  vain  he  qoaff 'd  the  bold. 
And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drown 

The  angntsh  of  his  soul. 
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The  tempest,  ae  its  sodden  swell 
In  gusty  howlings  came. 

With  cold  and  deathlike  feeling 
To  thrill  his  ahoddering  frame. 


Reluctant  now,  aa  night  came  on, 

His  lonely  couch  he  press'd; 
And,  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep,— 

To  sleep, — but  not  to  rest 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form, 
Lord  Edmund,  seem'd  to  stand, 

Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 
He  grasp'd  his  brother's  hand ; 

Such  and  so  pale  his  fece  as  when, 
With  faint  and  faltering  tongue, 

To  William's  care,  a  dying  charge, 
He  left  his  orphan  son. 

Ml  bade  tiiee  with  a  fether's  loTe 
My  orphan  Edmund  guard  ;— 

WeU,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge' 
Take  now  thy  due  reward." 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  fear ; 
He'  only  heard  the  storm  of  night,—- 

'Twas  music  to  his  ear 

When  lo !  the  voice  of  loud  alarm 

His  inmost  soul  appalls ; 
(>Whatho!  Lord  William,  rise  m  htfte ! 

The  water  saps  thy  walls ! " 

He  rose  in  haste;  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear ; 
It  hemm'd  him  round;  'twas  midnight  bow; 

No  human  aid  was  near. 

He  heard  a  shout  of  joy ;  for  now 

A  boat  approach'd  the  wall ; 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

MMy  boat  is  small,"  the  boatman  cried; 

**  'Twill  bear  but  one  away ; 
Come  in,  Lord  William,  and  do  ye 

In  God's  protection  stay.' 
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Strange  feeling  filled  them  at  his  voice, 

Even  in  that  hour  of  woe. 
That,  save  their  Lord,  there  was  not  one 

Who  wish'd  with  him  to  go. 

But  William  leap'd  into  the  boat. 
His  terror  was  so  sore ;  ^^ 

•*  Thou  Shalt  have  half  my  gold,'*  be  died; 
Haste — haste  to  yonder  shers." 


ST.    PATRICK'S   PUHGATORl. 

The  bmtmui  plied  th>  ou;  tbe  bott 

Wenl  light  >loDC  the  itreun ; 

aud<Un  Lord  W.Uiun  heud  >  err 

ST.   PATRICK'! 

Like  Edmimd-.  dKwnmg  >an)>a>. 

The  bottnun  pannd  —  »  Malhought  I  heard 

Thb  Bdlid  «u  pobliilisd  (] 

Achild-«dirtre«fulcr7!- 

Nj.jMr.L..Kwh<,ft-«li. 

"  Tibs*  bat  tbe  howling  wind  of  night," 

bidU>u«ltUwartl.pi«»r 

Loid  WiUiam  nude  repl;. 

ItU6»miti  <ismf  tbMg 

»  Hole  —  bute  —  plj  « win  aod  rtroDg  the  OH ; 

^dnaialiUAUbBgt 

HMte-h»rte  «:ro»  the  rtieun ! " 

Agiin  Lord  Williun  hesrd  ■  017 

Like  Edmund'*  drowuiii{  icreun. 

"EwTim,ai(Knigh 

"AndtnutinHeay 

The  boatnun  cried  ogun. 

Since  jou  have  w 

«  Nsj,  bMtea  on  —  the  night  ia  duk  — 

But  Brat  PBceive  reft 

And  we  ihoold  K«jch  in  v>in." 

'TwiU  Iben  be  time 

Heveryott  return 

"OGod!    Lord  William,  dort  thou  know 

Howdimdful'tiitodief 

Three  aopg  were  bro 

WeU  might  Sir  Owt 

The  my.tic  wirni. 

And  cuut  thou  without  ptj  heu 
A  child'i  expiring  ctyf 

That  he  against  oar 

"How  horrible  it  ii to  link 

Muit  aooD  to  morUl 

Beneath  the  elating  itream, 

And  put  hia  traat 

To  ftretch  the  powerleaa  arma  in  yain. 

Int>inforhelpto«:ream:" 

: 

Sir  Owen  paaa'd  tbe 

Thaahriek  again  waa  heard;  it  came 

The  warden  him  coi 

Uore  deep,  mote  piercing  loud ; 

To  where  a  coffin 

■Diat  ioMUiA  o'er  the  flood  the  moon 

Tbe  Monki  around  i 

Sbooe  throDgh  a  broken  cloud ;  — 

Each  with  a  funeral 

Whoee  light  bedin 

And  near  them  thej  beheld  a  child ; 

Upon  a  crag  he  atood. 

i 

A  little  crag,  and  aU  around 

"FewPilgrimaeTer 

Wm  apread  the  riaing  flood. 

Thejaaid,"bulfew 
Tel,  let  what  wilt 

The  boatman  plied  the  ou;  the  boat 

Onr  dutiei  are  preac: 
Put  off  all  mortal  wi 

Thia  coffin  ia  for; 

And  ahow'd  bow  pale  hia  face. 

5 

"Lie  there,  while  w. 

"Nowreach  thine  hand'"  the  boatman  cr'ied, 

Raiie  over  jou  tbe  d 

'■  Lord  WLllian.,  reach  and  tave  •  " 

Thia  comfort  we  ci 

The  child  atrelch'd  forth  hia  Lttle  honda 

Belike  no  living  bani 

To  graap  the  band  be  gBTB. 

Th'ia  office  to  your  111 

Reoeire  it  while  7. 

Tben  William  ahriek'd ;  the  banda  he  &lt 

Were  cold,  and  damp,  and  dead ! 

6 

He  held  7oang  Edmund  in  bi>  arma. 

Sir  Owen  in  a  ahrou< 

A  heaTier  weight  than  lead. 

They  placed  a  croH  1 

And  down  be  laid 

The  boat  nnk  down ;  the  mnrderet  aunk 

Beneath  the  arenging  alream : 
aer«M;  heibriek'd;  no  human  ear 

Around  him  atood  tb 

And  aung,  with  alow 

The  Serricc  of  tbe 

Heard  William'a  drowning  acream. 

7. 

W^ltury.l-m. 

Then  to  the  entianoe 
They  led  the  Cbriatit 
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ST.   PATRICK^S   PURGATORY. 


Some  fear  he  well  might  feel, 
For  none  of  all  the  Monks  could  teU 
Tlie  terrora  of  that  niTstie  cell, 

Its  secrets  none  lereal. 

8. 
"  Now  enter  here,"  the  Warden  cried, 
^  And  God,  Sir  Owen,  he  joor  goide ! 

Tour  name  shall  live  in  story : 
For  of  the  few  who  reach  this  shore, 
Still  fewer  ventore  to  explore 

St  Patrick's  Purgatory.' 


tt 


9. 
Adown  the  Cavern's  long  descent, 
Feeling  his  way,  Sir  Owen  went, 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow; 
Unarmed,  for  neither  sword  nor  spear. 
Nor  shield  of  proof,  avail'd  him  here 

Against  our  ghostly  Foe. 

10. 
The  ground  was  moist  beneath  his  tread ; 
Large  drops  fell  heayy  on  hts  head ; 

The  air  was  damp  and  chill ; 
And  sudden  shudderings  o*er  him  came, 
And  he  could  feel  through  all  his  frame 

An  icy  sharpness  thrill. 

11. 

Now  steeper  grew  the  dark  descent; 
In  fervent  prayer  the  Pilgrim  went ; 

'Twas  silence  all  around. 
Save  his  own  echo  from  the  cell. 
And  the  large  drops  that  frequent  fell 

With  dull  and  heavy  sound. 

12. 

But  colder  now  he  felt  the  cell ; 
Those  heavy  drops  no  longer  fell ; 

Thin  grew  the  piercing  air; 
And  now  upon  his  aching  sight 
There  dawn'd,  far  offi  a  feeble  light ; 

In  hope  he  hastened  there. 

13. 

Emerging  now  once  more  to  day, 
A  frozen  waste  before  him  lay, 

A  desert  wild  and  wide. 
Where  ice-rocks,  in  a  sunless  sky. 
On  ice-rocks  piled,  and  mountains  high. 

Were  heap'd  on  every  side. 

14. 
Impending  as  about  to  fall 
They  seem*d ;  and,  had  that  sight  been  all. 

Enough  that  sight  had  been 
To  make  the  stoutest  courage  quail ; 
For  what  could  courage  there  avail 

Against  what  then  was  seen  ? 


15. 

He  saw,  as  on  in  faith  he  past. 
Where  many  a  frozen  wretch 


fast 


Within  the  ice-defb  pent, 
Tet  Irving  still,  and  doom'd  to  bear, 
In  absolale  and  dumb  deq»air, 

Their  endless  punishment 

16. 
A  voice  then  spake  vrithin  hu  ear, 
And  filled  his  inmost  soul  with  fear,— 

^  O  mortal  Man,"  it  said, 
**  Adventurers  like  thyself  were  tliese ! 
He  seem*d  to  feel  his  life-blood  fieese, 

And  yet  subdued  his  dread. 

17. 

**  O  mortal  Man,"  the  Voice  puiBoed, 
^  Be  wise  in  time !  for  thine  own  good 

Alone  I  counsel  thee ; 
Take  pity  on  thyself ;  retrace 
Thy  steps,  and  fly  this  dolorous  plsce, 

While  yet  thy  feet  are  free. 

18. 
^  I  warn  thee  once !  1  warn  thee  twi:e 
Behold !  that  mass  of  mountain-ioe 

Is  trembling  o*er  thy  head  ! 
One  warning  is  allowed  thee  more ; 
O  mortal  Man,  that  warning  o*er, 

And  thou  art  worse  than  dead ! " 

19. 
Not  without  fear.  Sir  Owen  still 
Held  on  with  strength  of  righteous  will, 

In  faith  and  fervent  prayer ; 
When  at  the  word,  ^  I  warn  thee  thrice*" 
Down  came  the  mass  of  mountain  ice, 

And  overwhelm'd  him  there 

ao. 

Crush'd  though,  it  seem'd,  in  every  bone, 
And  sense  for  snfiering  left  alone, 

A  living  hope  remain'd ; 
In  whom  he  had  believed  he  knew, 
And  thence  the  holy  courage  grew 

That  still  his  soul  sustain'd. 

21. 
For  he,  as  he  beheld  it  fall, 
Fail'd  not  in  faith  on  Christ  to  call  ^ 

'*Lord,  Thou  canst  save ! "  he  cried ; 
Oh,  heavenly  help  vouchsafed  in  need, 
When  perfect  faith  is  found  indeed ! 

The  rocks  of  ice  divide. 

22. 

Like  dust  before  the  storm-wind's  sway 
The  shivered  fragments  roll'd  away, 

And  left  the  passage  free ; 
New  strength  he  feels ;  all  pain  is  gone ; 
New  life  Sir  Owen  breathes ;  and  on 

He  goes  rejoicingly. 

23. 

Yet  other  trials  he  must  meet ; 
For  soon  a  close  and  piercing  heat 
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8. 
The  old  man  Ungh'd  and  moTed. — "I  wwh 

It  were  a  greai-ann'd  chair ! 
Bat  this  may  help  a  man  at  need ;  — 
And  jet  it  was  a  cursed  deed 

That  erer  brought  it  there. 

9. 
**  There's  a  poor  ^irl  lies  buried  here, 

Beneath  this  very  place ', 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  is  press'd. 
This  post  was  driven  into  her  breast, 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face." 

10. 

The  soldier  had  but  just  lean*d  back. 

And  now  he  half  rose  up. 
^  There's  sure  no  harm  in  dining  here. 
My  friend  ?  and  yet,  to  be  sincere, 

I  should  not  like  to  sup.' 


II 


11. 
"  God  rest  her !  she  is  still  enough 

Who  sleeps  beneath  my  feet !  " 
The  old  man  cried.    **  No  harm  I  trow, 
She  ever  did  herself,  though  now 

She  lies  where  four  roads  meet. 

12. 
'*I  have  past  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  braye ; 
It  did  not  make  my  courage  fail. 
And  I  have  heard  the  nightingale 

Sing  sweetly  on  her  graye. 

13. 
'*  I  haye  past  by  about  that  hour 

When  ghosts  their  freedom  haye  * 
But  here  I  saw  no  ghastly  sight ; 
And  quietly  the  glow-worm's  light 

Was  shining  on  her  graye. 

14. 

■*  There's  one  who,  like  a  Christian,  lies 

Beneath  the  church-tree's  shade ; 
I'd  rather  go  a  long  mile  round, 
Than  pass  at  eyening  through  the  ground 
Wherein  that  man  is  laid. 

15. 

'*  A  decent  burial  that  man  had; 

The  bell  was  heard  to  toll. 
When  he  was  laid  in  holy  ground ; 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 

I  would  not  be  with  his  soul ! 

16. 
**  Didst  see  a  house  below  the  hill 

Which  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy  ? 
In  that  fttrm-house  did  that  man  dwell, 
And  I  remember  it  full  well 

When  «  was  a  growing  boy. 


17. 
•'Bat  she  was  apoor  parish  giri. 

Who  came  up  from  the  west: 
From  service  hard  she  ran  away. 
And  at  that  house,  in  evil  day. 

Was  taken  into  rest. 

18. 
**  A  man  of  a  bad  name  was  he ; 

An  evil  life  he  led ; 
Passion  made  his  dark  lace  turn  white. 
And  his  gray  eyes  were  large  and  light, 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

19. 
'*  The  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse. 

Bad  fruit  of  evil  stem ; 
'Twould  make  your  hair  to  stand  on  end 
If  I  should  tell  to  you,  my  friend. 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them ! 

20. 
"  Didst  see  an  out-house  standing  by  ? 

The  walls  ahme  remain ; 
It  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
Its  mossy  roof  has  figJlen  through. 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

21. 
"  This  poor  girl  she  had  served  with  them 

Some  half-a^year  or  more, 
When  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day. 
Stiff  as  a  corpse,  and  cold  as  clay, 

Behind  that  stable  door. 

22. 
"  It  is  a  wild  and  lonesome  place; 

No  hut  or  house  is  near ; 
Should  one  meet  a  murderrr  there  alone, 
Twere  vain  to  scream,  and  the  dyin^  groan 

Would  never  reach  mortal  ear. 

23. 
"  And  there  were  strange  reports  about ; 

But  still  the  coroner  found 
That  she  by  her  own  hand  had  died, 
And  should  buried  be  by  the 

And  not  in  ChristUn  ground. 

24. 
•'  This  was  the  very  place  he  ehoae, 

Just  where  these  four  roads  meet ; 
And  I  was  one  among  the  throng 
That  hither  follow'd  them  along  ; 

I  shall  never  the  sight  forget ! 

25. 
"  They  carried  her  upon  a  board 

In  Uie  clothes  in  which  she  died; 
I  saw  the  cap  blown  off  her  head; 
Her  fiuse  was  of  a  dark,  dark  red ; 

Her  eyes  were  alarting  widft : 
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26. 

^  I  think  ibej  could  not  have  been  cloeed, 

So  widely  did  they  itnun. 
O  Lord,  it  wm  a  ghastly  sight, 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night. 

When  I  saw  it  in  dreams  again. 

27. 

^  They  laid  her  where  these  four  roads  meet, 

Here  in  this  very  place. 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  was  press'd, 
This  post  was  driyen  into  her  breast, 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  face.* 

Wuthury,  1798. 


GOD'S    JUDGMENT   ON    A 
WICKED    BISHOP. 


Ben  fellowetb  the  Hif  tory  of  H  ATTO,  Arebbiihop  of  Meats. 

It  hapoed  in  the  yemr  914,  thet  thei*  wae  ea  exeeeding  greet 
Auaiae  io  Oennesy,  at  what  time  Otho  •urnamed  the  Great 
w«fl  Emperor,  and  one  Hatto,  once  Abbot  of  Falda,  waa 
Aiebbiabop  of  Menta,  of  the  Biahopa  after  Creaeeni  and 
Cceaeeotid*  tbe  two  and  thirtieth,  of  the  ArchbiahoiM  after 
St.  Bottiraeiua  tbe  thirteenth.  Thia  Hatto  in  the  time  of 
this  great  fdmioe  afore-mentiooed,  when  he  law  the  poor 
people  of  the  countr^r  exceedingly  oppreaied  with  famine, 
ieaenhled  a  great  oompanj  of  tbem  together  into  a  Bame, 
and,  like  a  meet  aecuraed  and  mercileaae  caitiffe,  barnt  ap 
then  poor  Innoeent  aoab,  that  were  lo  &r  fVom  doubting 
•ay  Boch  natter,  that  they  rather  hoped  to  receiTo  eome 
coaifcit  tad  lelief  at  hia  hande.  Tlie  reaaon  that  moved  the 
prelat  to  eomnit  that  execrable  impiety  was,  becauee  he 
theogbt  tbe  famine  would  the  looner  cease,  if  thoee  un- 
profitable bcggan  that  conaomed  more  bread  than  they  were 
worthy  to  eet,  were  dtipetehed  out  of  the  world.  For  he 
eaid  that  thoee  poor  folka  were  like  to  Mice,  that  were  good 
for  Bothtog  but  to  devour  come.  But  God  Almighty,  tiie 
juat  avenger  of  the  poor  folks'  quanel,  did  not  hMig  suffer 
this  haiaooa  tyranny,  thia  most  detestable  fiict,  unpunished. 
For  he  mustered  op  an  army  of  Mice  agatntt  the  Arch* 
biahop,  and  sent  them  to  persecute  him  aa  hia  foriona  Alaa* 
tors,  eo  that  they  aflieled  him  both  day  and  njgbt,  and 
wooM  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  rest  in  any  place.  Where- 
spoo  the  Prelate,  thinking  that  he  should  be  secure  from 
the  iigury  of  Mice  if  he  were  in  a  certain  tower,  that 
ataodeth  in  the  Rhine  near  to  the  towoe,  betook  himself 
unto  the  said  tower  as  to  a  safe  reftige  and  sanctuary  from 
bta  eneaiea,  aad  looked  himaelf  io.  But  the  innumenhle 
treopee  of  Mice  chased  him  contiaually  very  eagerly,  and 
•womme  imto  him  upon  the  top  of  the  water  to  execute  the 
jost  jadgmeat  of  God,  and  so  at  last  he  waa  moat  misembly 
devoored  by  thoee  sillie  creatures ;  who  pnnued  him  with 
Boeh  bitter  heetility,  that  it  is  recorded  tltey  eeraped  and 
kaawed  out  hia  very  name  from  the  walls  and  taptatry 
wherein  it  waa  written,  after  they  had  so  cruelly  devouied 
bis  body.  Wherefore  the  tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  up 
by  the  Mice  b  shewn  to  this  day,  Ibr  a  perpetual  monument 
tfO  ail  succeeding  ages  of  the  barbaioaa  and  inhuman  tyranny 
ef  thia  impioos  Prelate,  being  aituato  in  a  little  green  lalaad 
ia  the  midst  of  the  Bhine  near  to  the  towne  of  Bingen,  and  is 
oeaimoaly  called  in  the  German  Tongue  the  Mowsa-Tcair . 

CoaYAT*s  Cruditiu,  pp.  571, 579. 

Other  aatbera  who  reeofd  thia  tale  aay  that  the  Biahop  wai 
by  Beta. 


'Twss  a  piteous  sight,  to  see,  all  around, 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starring  poor 
Crowded  arotind  Bishop  Hatto's  door. 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  stoie, 
And  all  the  neighborhood  conld  tell 
His  granaries  were  ftimish*d  well. 

At  last  Biahop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  Bam  repair, 

And  they  should  haye  food  for  the  winter  there 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flock'd  from  hx  and  near ; 
The  great  Bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,- and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  Bam  and  burnt  them  all. 

**  I'  fiiith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire ! "  quoth  he, 
*'  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me, 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consimie  the  com.' 


i» 


So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man; 

But  Bbhop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  enter'd  the  hall 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came, 
For  the  Rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  look'd,  there  came  a  man  from  his  fiirm ; 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm; 
"  My  Lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  mora. 
And  the  Rats  had  eaten  all  your  com." 

Another  came  running  presently, 

And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be,  — 

*'  Fly !  my  Lord  Bishop,  fly,"  quoth  he, 

"  Ten  thousand  Rats  are  ooming  this  way,— 

The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday ! " 


TtaK  fonuner  and  aatomn  had  been  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  oom  was  growing  yet ; 


'*  ril  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 
**  'Tis  the  safest  place  in  Grermany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  ateep, 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away. 
And  he  cross'd  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  cue 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loopholes  them. 


He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes;— 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
On  h'f  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming 
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He  listen*d  and  look'd;  —  it  was  only  the  Catj 
But  the  Bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that ; 
Por  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  Army  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swam  over  the  riyer  so  deep, 
And  they  have  climb'd  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  up  the  Tower  their  way  is  bent, 
To  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  sent 

They  are  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score ; 
By  thousands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and  more. 
Such  numbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before  ; 
Such  a  judgment  had  never  been  witnessed  of  yore. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder  diawing  near 

The  gnawing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls,  helter-skelter  they  pour. 
And  down  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the  floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before, 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below. 
And  all  at  once  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones ; 
And  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb. 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him ! 

WuOniry,  1799. 


THE   PIOUS    PAINTER. 


The  I«ceiid  of  the  Piotif  Painter  it  related  in  the  Pie  Hilaria 
of  Oexoue ;  but  the  Piooe  Poet  has  omitted  the  lecond  part 
of  the  etorf ,  though  it  reita  upon  quite  aa  good  aathority  aa 
the  fiiiL    It  ii  to  be  found  ia  the  AMiokz  of  Le  Grand. 


THE  FIRST  PART. 

1. 
Thbrx  once  was  a  painter,  in  Catholic  days, 

Like  Job,  who  eschewed  all  evil ; 
Still  on  his  Madonnas  the  curious  may  gaze 
With  applause  and  with  pleasure;  but  chiefly  his 
praise 
And  delight  was  in  painting  the  Devil. 

2. 

They  were  Angels,  compared  to  the  Devils  he  drew, 
Who  besieged  poor  St.  Anthony's  cell; 

Such  burning  hot  eyes,  such  a  furnace-like  hue ! 

And  round  them  a  sulphurous  coloring  he  threw. 
That  their  breath  seemed  of  brimstone  to  smell. 

3. 
And  now  had  the  artist  a  picture  begun ; 
Twas  over  the  Virgin's  church-door ; 


She  stood  on  the  Dragon,  embracing  her  Son; 
Many  Devils  already  the  artist  had  done, 
But  this  must  outdo  all  before. 


The  Old  Dragon's  imps,  as  they  fled  through  the  air. 

At  seeing  it,  paused  on  the  wing ; 
For  he  had  the  likeness  so  just  to  a  hair. 
That  they  came  as  ApoUyon  himself  had  been  tliere, 

To  pay  their  respects  to  their  King. 

5. 
Every  child,  at  beholding  it,  trembled  with  dread, 

And  scream'd  as  he  tum'd  away  quick. 
Not  an  old  woman  saw  it,  but,  raising  her  bead, 
Dropp'd  a  bead,  made  a  cross  on  her  wrinkles,  and 
said. 
Lord,  keep  me  from  ugly  Old  Nick ! 

6. 
What  the  Painter  so  earnestly  thought  on  by  day, 

He  sometimes  would  dream  of  by  night ; 
But  once  he  was  startled  as  sleeping  he  lay ; 
'Twas  no  fancy,  no  dream ;  he  could  plainly  surrey 

That  the  Deril  himself  was  in  sight. 

7. 

"  Tou  rascally  dauber !  "  old  Beelzebub  cries, 

**  Take  heed  how  you  wrong  me  again ! 
Though  your  caricatures  for  myself  I  despise. 
Make  me  handsomer  now  in  the  multitude's  eyes, 
Or  see  if  I  threaten  in  vain ! " 

8. 

Now  the  Painter  was  bold,  and  religious  beside, 

And  on  faith  he  had  certain  reliance ; 
So  carefully  he  the  grim  countenance  eyed, 
And  thank'd  him  for  sitting,  with  Cath<^o  pride, 
And  sturdUy  bade  him  defiance. 

9. 

Betimes  in  the  morning  the  Fainter  arose ; 

He  is  ready  as  soon  as  'tis  light 
Every  look,  every  line,  every  feature  he  knows ; 
'Tis  fresh  in  his  eye ;  to  his  labor  he  goes, 

And  he  has  the  old  Wicked  One  quite. 

10. 
Happy  man !  he  is  sure  the  resemblance  can't  fall ; 

The  tip  of  the  nose  is  like  fire;  [mail, 

There's  his  grin  and  his  fangs,  and  his  dragon-Uke 
And  the  very  identical  curl  of  his  tail, — 

So  that  nothing  is  led  to  desire. 

1. 
He  looks  and  retouches  again  with  delight ; 

'Tis  a  portrait  complete  to  his  mind ; 
And  exulting  again  and  again  at  the  sight, 
He  looks  round  for  applause,  and  he  sees  with 
affright 
The  Original  standing  behind. 

12. 

•«Fool!  Idiot!"  old  Beelzebub  grinn*d  as  he  spoke. 
And  stamp'd  on  the  scaffold  in  ixe  j 
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The  Fainter  grew  pale,  for  he  knew  it  no  joke  ; 
Twas  a  terrible  height,  and  the  acaffblding  broke, 
The  Devil  could  wish  it  no  higher. 

13. 

"  Help — help !  Bleaeed  Mazy ! "  he  cried  in  alarm, 
Ab  the  scaffold  sunk  under  his  feet. 

From  the  canrass  the  Virgin  extended  her  arm ; 

She  caught  the  good  Painter ;  she  saved  him  from 
harm; 
There  were  hnndreds  who  saw  in  the  street. 

14. 

The  Old  Dragon  fled  when  the  wonder  he  spied, 

And  cursed  his  own  fruitless  endeavor ; 
While  the  Fainter  call'd  ailer  his  rage  to  deride, 
Shook  his  pallet  and  brushes  in  triumph,  and  cried, 
**  I'll  paint  thee  more  ugly  than  ever ! " 


THE  SECOND  FART. 

1. 

The  Fainter  so  pious  all  praise  had  acquired 

For  defying  the  malice  of  Hell ; 
The  Monks  the  unerring  resemblance  admired ; 
riot  a  Lady  lived  near  but  her  portrait  desired 

From  a  hand  that  succeeded  so  well. 

2. 

One  there  was  to  be  painted  the  number  among 

Of  features  most  fair  to  behold ; 
The  country  around  of  fair  Marguerite  rung; 
Marguerite  she  was  lovely,  amid  lively,  and  young ; 

Her  husband  was  ugly  and  old. 

3. 

O  Painter,  avoid  her !    O  Painter,  take  care. 

For  Satan  is  watchful  for  you ! 
Take  heed  lest  yoa  fall  in  the  Wicked  One's  snare ; 
The  net  is  made  ready  ;  O  Fainter,  beware 

Of  Satan  and  Marguerite  too. 

4. 

She  seats  herself  now;  now  she  lifts  up  her  head; 

On  the  artist  she  fixes  her  eyes ; 
The  colors  are  ready,  the  canvass  is  spread ; 
He  lays  on  the  white,  and  he  lays  on  the  red, 

And  the  features  of  beauty  arise. 

6. 

He  is  come  to  her  eyes,  eyes  so  bright  and  so  blue ! 

There's  a  look  which  he  cannot  express ; — 
His  colors  are  dull  to  their  quick-aparkling  hue ; 
More  and  more  on  the  lady  he  fixes  his  view ; 

On  the  canvass  he  looks  less  and  less. 

6. 
In  vain  he  ivtouohes ;  her  eyes  sparkle  more, 
And  that  lo^  which  &ir  Marguerite  gave  ! 
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Many  Devils  the  Artist  had  painted  of  yore, 
But  he  never  had  tried  a  live  Angel  before, — 
St.  Anthony,  help  him  and  save ! 

7. 
He  yielded,  alas !  —  for  the  truth  must  be  told,  — 

To  the  Woman,  the  Tempter,  and  Fate. 
It  was  settled  the  Lady,  so  fiiir  to  behold, 
Should  elope  from  her  Husband,  so  ugly  and  old. 

With  the  Fainter,  so  pious  of  late. 

8. 
Now  Satan  exults  in  his  vengeance  complete  ; 

To  the  Husband  he  makes  the  scheme  known ; 
Night  comes,  and  the  lovers  impatiently  meet; 
Together  they  fly  j  they  are  seized  in  the  street. 

And  in  prison  the  Fainter  is  thrown. 

9. 
With  Repentance,  his  only  companion,  he  lies, 

And  a  dismal  companion  is  she  ! 
On  a  sudden,  he  saw  the  Old  Enemy  rise, 
"  Now,  you  villanous  dauber !  "  Sir  Beelzebub  cries, 

**  You  are  paid  for  your  insults  to  me  ! 

10. 
"  But  my  tender  heart  you  may  easily  move 

If  to  what  I  propose  you  agree ; 
That  picture, — be  just !  the  resemblance  improve ; 
Make  a  handsomer  portrait;  your  chains  I'll  remove, 

And  you  shall  this  instant  be  free." 

11. 
Ovexjoy'd,  the  conditions  so  easy  he  hears ; 

"  I'll  make  you  quite  handsome  ! "  he  said. 
He  said,  and  his  chain  on  the  Devil  appears ; 
Released  from  his  prison,  released  from  his  fears, 

The  Fainter  is  snug  in  his  bed. 

12. 

At  mom  he  arises,  composes  his  look. 
And  proceeds  to  his  work  as  before ; 

The  people  beheld  him,  the  culprit  they  took ; 

They  thought  that  the  Fainter  his  prison  had  broke, 
And  to  prison  they  led  him  once  more. 

13. 
They  open  the  dungeon; — behold,  in  his  place 

In  the  comer  old  Beelzebub  lay ; 
He  smirks,  and  he  smiles,  and  he  leers  with  a  grace, 
That  the  Fainter  might  catch  all  the  charms  of 
his  face. 
Then  vanished  in  lightning  away. 

14. 

Quoth  the  Fainter,  "-I  trust  you'll  suspect  me  no 
more, 

Since  you  find  my  assertions  were  true. 
But  I'll  alter  the  picture  above  the  Church-door, 
For  he  never  vouchsaied  me  a  sitting  before. 

And  I  must  give  the  Devil  his  due." 

Westbury,  1798. 
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^  Know  all  m«n  that  Um  ummI  Holy  Father  Gregory,  in  Uie  year 
from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  1070,  bearing  an  afleetion 
of  extraordinary  devoutneis  to  the  Chnrch  of  SL  MiehaePi 
Moant,  hat  piously  granted  to  all  the  fuithful  who  ihall  reach 
or  vitit  it,  with  their  oblationi  and  aim,  a  remisiion  of  a 
third  part  of  their  penancei."  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century,  **  Because,  it  waa  iaid,  thti  privilege  ii  itill  un- 
known to  many,  therefore  we  the  servants  of  God,  and  the 
ministers  of  this  church  in  Christ,  do  require  and  request 
of  all  of  yon  who  possess  the  care  of  souls,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  accommodation,  to  publish  these  words  in  your  re- 
speqtive  churches ;  that  your  parishioners  and  subjects  may 
be  more  carefully  animated  to  a  greater  exhortation  of  de- 
Toutoess,  and  may  more  glorioutlfi  in  pilgrimage*  /request 
tkie  place,  for  the  gracious  attainment  of  the  gifts  and  indul- 
gencies  aforesaid."  From  this  publication  of  the  privilege 
did  undoubtedly  commence  that  numerous  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  church  which  Carew  intimstes ;  and  of  which  Nor- 
den,  who  generally  is  the  mere  copier  of  Carew,  yet  is  here 
the  enlarger  of  him,  says,  *<  The  Mount  hatli  been  much  re- 
sorted unto  by  pilgrims  io  devotion  to  St.  Michael."  Then 
too  was  framed  assuredly  that  seat  on  the  tower,  which  is 
•o  ridiculously  described  by  Carew,  as  '*  a  little  wUkeut  the 
castle,  —  a  bad  seat  in  a  craggy  place,  —  aomewhat  danger- 
ous for  access  ; "  when  it  is  a  chair  composed  of  stones  pro- 
jecting from  the  two  sides  of  the  tower  battlements,  and 
uniting  into  a  kind  of  basin  for  a  seat  just  at  the  south- 
western angle,  but  elevated  above  the  battlements  on  each 
aide,  having  tU  back  just  within,  and  hanging  high  over  the 
rocky  precipice  below.  It  thus  **  appears  somewhat  dan- 
gerous "  indeed,  but  not  merely  "  for  access,"  though  the 
climber  to  it  must  actually  turn  his  whole  body  at  that  alti- 
tude to  take  his  seat  in  it,  but  from  the  altitude  itself,  and 
from  its  projection  over  the  precipice.  It  also  appears  an 
evident  addition  to  the  building.  And  it  was  assuredly  made 
at  this  period,  not  for  the  ridiculous  purpose  to  which  alone 
it  professedly  ministers  at  present,  —  that  of  enabling  women 
who  sit  in  it  to  govern  their  husbands  afterwards ;  but  for 
aaeh  of  the  pilgrims  as  had  stronger  heads,  and  bolder 
spirits,  to  complete  their  devotions  at  the  Mount,  by  sitting 
in  this  SL  MickaePe  Chairs  as  denominated,  and  these  shaw- 
iag  theaudvee  a*  pdgrima^  to  the  coanCrir  rmmd.  Hence,  in 
an  author  who  lends  us  information  without  knowing  it,  as 
be  alludes  to  custoens  without  feeling  the  force  of  them,  we 
road  this  transient  information : 

Who  knows  not  Mighel*s  Mount  and  Chair, 
The  jri<gT»m*s  Aaly  vtcvMt  1 

Norden  also  re«choes  Carew,  in  saying,  "St.  Michael's 
chair  is  fabled  to  be  in  the  Mount."  We  thus  find  a  reason 
for  the  construction  of  the  chair,  that  comports  with  all  the 
uses  of  the  church  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  that  min- 
istered equally  with  this  to  the  purposes  of  'religion  Uien 
predominant ;  a  religion,  dealing  more  in  exteriors  than  our 
own,  operating  more  than  our  own,  through  the  body,  upon 
the  soul  J  and  so  leaving,  perhaps,  a  more  sensible  impres- 
sion upon  the  spirits.  To  sit  in  the  dhair  then,  was  not 
merely,  as  Carew  represenU  the  act,  "somewhat  dan- 
gerous »» in  the  attempt, "  and  tktr^ore  Aely  ta  tAe  oioMfurs," 
but  also  holy  in  iUelf,  as  on  the  church  tower ;  more  holy 
in  iU  purposes,  as  the  seat  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  most  holy 
as  the  seat  of  a  few  in  accomplishment  of  all  their  vows ; 
«a  Ihe  chair  of  a  few,  in  invitation  of  all  the  country.— 
WHiTAKKa*s  Sapjrfesioit  to  IA«  Fini  and  Seemid  Boek  ef 
PoLWHELz's  .History  of  CarmeoB,  pp.  6, 7. 


Merrily,  merrtly  nmg  the  bells, 
The  bellB  of  St.  Michaers  tower, 

When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 
Arrived  at  St.  Michael's  door. 


Richard  Fenlake  was  a  eheerftxl  maa, 

Clieerfiil,  and  frank,  and  &ee  \ 
But  he  led  a  sad  life  with  Rebecca  his  wife, 

For  a  terrible  shrew  waa  she. 

Richard  Penlake  a  scolding  would  take, 

Till  patience  avail'd  no  longer ; 
Then  Richard  Penlake  his  crab-stjck  would  Ukf , 

And  show  her  that  he  was  the  strooger. 

Rebecca  his  wife  had  often  wished 

To  sit  in  St.  Michaers  chair; 
For  she  should  be  the  mistress  then, 

If  she  had  once  sat  there. 

It  chanced  that  Richard  Penlake  fell  sick ; 

They  thought  he  would  have  died ; 
Rebecca  his  wife  made  a  vow  for  his  life, 

As  she  knelt  by  his  bed-side. 

**  Now  hear  my  prayer,  St.  Michael !  and  fpare 

My  husband^s  life,*'  quoth  she ; 
^*  And  to  thine  altar  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

Richard  Penlake  repeated  the  vow, 

For  woundily  sick  was  he ; 
"  Save  me,  St.  Michael,  and  we  will  go 

Six  marks  to  give  to  thee." 

When  Richard  grew  well,  Rebecca  hit  wife 
Teased  him  by  night  and  by  day : 

•*  O  mine  own  dear !  for  you  I  fear, 
If  we  the  vow  delay.' 

Merrily,  merrily  rung  the  bells, 
Tlie  bells  of  St.  Michael's  tower. 

When  Richard  Penlake  and  Rebecca  his  wife 
Arrived  at  St.  Michael's  door. 

Six  marks  they  on  the  altar  laid, 

And  Richard  knelt  in  prayer : 
She  left  him  to  pray,  and  stole  away 

To  sit  in  St.  MichaeVs  chair. 

Up  the  tower  Rebecca  ran. 

Round,  and  round,  and  round ; 
Twaa  a  giddy  sight  to  stand  a>top, 

And  look  upon  the  ground. 

"  A  curse  on  the  ringers  for  rocking 

The  tower ! "  Rebecca  cried. 
As  over  the  church  battlements 

She  strode  with  a  long  stride. 

"  A  blessing  on  St.  Michael's  chair ! " 

She  said,  as  she  sat  down : 
Merrily,  merrily  nlng  the  bells, 

And  out  Rebecca  was  thrown. 

Tidings  to  Richard  Penlake  weiebroaj^ 

That  his  good  wife  was  dead : 
*^  Now  shall  we  toll  for  her  poor  soul 

The  great  church  bell  ? "  they  aaid. 
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^^ToU  at  her  borying,"  quoth  Richard  Penlake, 
**Toll  at  her  burying,"  quoth  he; 

**  But  don't  disturb  the  ringers  now 
In  compliment  to  me." 

Wesiiury,  1798. 


KING  HENRY  V.  AND  THE 
HERMIT  OF  DREUX. 


While  Henry  V.  Uy  at  the  liege  of  DreoZ|  an  honeet  Hermit, 
unknown  to  him,  curoe  and  told  him  the  great  evili  he 
bfoogfat  oo  Chrietendom  hj  bit  nnjaet  ambition,  who 
vforped  the  kingdom  of  Prunee,  againit  all  nanner  of  right, 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;  wherefore,  in  hie  holy 
name,  he  threatened  bim  with  a  eercre  and  ludden  punish' 
ment  if  he  detiited  not  from  bia  enterpriee.  Henry  took 
thie  eihortation  either  ai  an  Idle  whimsey,  or  a  luggestion 
•f  the  danphin'e,  and  waa  but  the  more  confirmed  in  hie 
design.  But  the  blow  eooo  followed  the  threatening;  for, 
within  aonie  few  mootha  after,  he  waaemittea  with  aatraage 
•ad  ineuiable  diaeaie.  —  MizsaAT. 


Hs  passed  unquestion'd  through  the  camp ; 

Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent 
in  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 

A  blessing  as  he  went ; 
And  so  the  Hermit  pass'd  along, 

And  reached  the  royal  tent. 

King  Henry  sat  in  his  tent  alone; 

The  map  before  him  lay ; 
Fresh  conquests  he  was  planning  there 

To  grace  the  future  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold ; 
With  reverence  be  the  hermit  saw ; 

For  the  holy  man  was  old ; 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  was  bold. 

**  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 

Which  thou  hast  done  this  land ! 
O  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgment  is  at  hand. 

M I  hare  passed  forty  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise ; 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 

Lsid  on  my  latter  days ! 

**  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down. 
That  waited  Ibod,  in  better  times, 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 

"  Henry !  I  never  now  behold 

The  white  sail  gliding  down ; 
Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thou 

Destroy  that  wretched  town. 


« I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

As  here  he  pass'd  along. 
Or  maiden,  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

'*  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard ; 

In  fear  he  hastens  by ; 
But  I  have  heard  the  village  maid 

In  vain  for  succor  cry. 

^  I  used  to  see  the  youths  row  down, 

And  watch  the  dripping  oar, 
As  pleasantly  tlieir  viors  tones 

Came  soflen'd  to  the  shore. 

*'  King  Henry,  many  a  blacken'd  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood  !  repent  in  time, 

And  leave  this  leaguer'd  town." 

**  I  shall  go  on,"  King  Henry  cried, 
"  And  conquer  this  good  land  ; 

Seest  thou  not.  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  ?  *' 

The  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak, 
And  angrily  look'd  down;  — 

His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
More  solemn  was  his  frown. 

^  What  if  no  miracle  f^m  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  control ; 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  blood 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ? 

^*  Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  time, 

Or  dread  the  coming  woe ! 
For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat, 

And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow! " 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile. 
As  the  hermit  went  his  way ; 

But  Henry  soon  remember'd  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

WeMlbury,  1798. 


OLD  CHRISTOVAL'S  ADVICE, 


▲im  THX   RXASOir  WHT  HB   OAVK  IT. 


Jtaetttd  MM  Owoilcre,  ptraqnt  nJtivatu  wum  tiemsta  nn  Qata- 
UrOf  f  farmpagmrU  tUg0  oMnnta^t  ts  pidid  jladvr  i  y  no 
(Mieaie  quUn.  UJlmue,  U  prvmttid  ddnU  dd  e^ulen  d»  San 
Jsiiro  qu$  ewmpUria  m  paUhrat  y  n  im,  fiM  d  &iii£e  U  eosfi- 
gaate.  Cm  lo  fitai,  d  CavalUro  U  fg6  toda  tu.  toldada,  y  U 
M»  •Miar  dsMgrndteidt  aqmd  ikemftre,  ne  kaaenda  ctuo  it  n 
fnmeum,  m  kmfdf  am  aeater  d^  tirvir  d  Uempo  eanetrtaia. 
Pas$6  dBnoektrinreparamdUfPorla  Jgiuiada  8anJlniri»f 
dandt  utaia  d  ciurf9  dd  denut  de  DtM.  Fui  com  aurartl- 
leeo,  qu»  mmdando  ccrriendo  toda  la  noeha,  ne  #«  ^orCd  de  Is 
IgUaiaj  mma  qu*  toda  ae  Ufki  en  dar  md  budtaa  at  rtdedar  de 
eOa,  kuta  que  for  la  imrilsiia,  jftndo  d  amo  d  qaexaree  d§  8tm 
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ImdrOf  f  ftiirU  eumpli$s$e  «ii  jbmxo,  koU6  *  *»  Qimlcra  aOi, 
damda  nuu  f  wuu  hueUaSf  tin  podsm  haotr  apariado  i»  aqmd 
gitio.  Pidi6  perdon  ml  Saute,  ydn  mm,  oI  quol  tati^fiio 
ip«r«itlratef«.  — YiuuBaAi.    Flo§8m»- 


**  Ir  thy  debtor  be  poor/'  old  ChristoTal  laid, 

'*  Exact  not  too  hardly  thy  due ; 
For  he  who  preserves  a  poor  man  from  want 

May  preaerye  him  from  wickedness  too. 

^  If  thy  neighbor  should  sin,"  old  ChristoTal  said, 

'*  O  never  unmerciful  be ; 
But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God 

That  thou  art  not  as  sinful  as  he. 

**  At  sizty-and-seven,  the  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort,  through  God*s  good  grace ; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in  youth. 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place.'* 

**  Tou  shall  have  the  farm,  young  Christoval," 

My  master  Henrique  said ; 
**  But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confide, 

That  duly  the  rent  shall  be  paid." 

I  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
We  stood  in  the  porch  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  it  was  St.  Isidro's  day. 

it  Take  St.  Isidro  for  my  pledge," 

I  ventured  to  make  reply ; 
<*  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  my  friend, 

But  friendless  on  earth  am  I." 


We  enter'd  the  Church,  and  went  to  his  ahrine, 

And  I  fell  on  my  bended  knee  — > 
*^  I  am  friendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee  ! 

**  1  call  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be ; 

My  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  plighted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  rue ! " 

I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on, 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store ; 
I  fear'd  St  Isidro's  anger, 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

So,  on  a  dark  night,  I  took  my  flight. 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away ; 
It  happen'd  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Church 

The  road  I  had  chosen  lay. 

As  I  past  the  Church  door,  I  thought  how  I  swore 

Upon  St.  Isidro's  day ; 
That  the  Saint  was  so  near  increased  my  fear, 

And  faster  I  hasten'd  away. 

So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on, 

Pacing  full  many  a  mile. 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  hand 

Was  on  me  all  the  while. 


Weary  I  was,  yet  safe,  I  thought; 

But  when  it  was  day-light, 
I  had,  I  found,  been  running  round 

And  round  the  Church  all  night. 

I  shook  like  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees. 

And  for  pardon  devouUy  I  piay'd ; 
When  my  master  came  up — ^  What,  Christoral ! 

Tou  are  here  betimes  * "  be  said. 

**I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,"  said  I, 
**  Quod  Master,  and  I  have  done  wrong; 

And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 
In  penance  all  night  long." 

**  If  thou  hast  been  idle,"  Henrique  replied, 

^  Henceforth  thy  &nlt  amend ! 
I  will  not  oppress  thee,  Christoval, 

And  the  Saint  may  thy  labor  befriend." 

Homeward  I  went  a  penitent. 
And  from  that  day  I  idled  no  more ; 

St.  Isidro  bless'd  my  industry, 
As  he  ponish'd  my  sloth  before. 

"  When  my  debtor  was  poor,"  old  Christoval  said 

'*  I  have  never  exacted  my  due ; 
But  xemembering  my  master  was  good  to  me, 

I  copied  his  goodness  too. 


**  When  my  neighbor  iiath  nnn'd,"  old  Christoval 
said, 

**  I  judged  not  too  hardly  his  on. 
But  thought  of  the  night  by  St  Andrew's  Church, 

And  consider'd  what  I  mighi  have  been." 

Wutbury,  1798. 


CORNELIUS   AGRIPPA; 

A   BALLAD, 

OF  ▲    TOUNO    MAZr    THAT    WOULD    UIAB    Vlf- 
LAWPCJL  BOOKS,  AZn>  BOW   RK   WAS 
FUNIS  HED. 


VCRT  FITRT  AVD   PROrrrABI.K. 


CoRHELius  AoRippA  Went  out  one  day ; 
His  Study  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away. 
And  he  gave  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wile. 
And  charged  her  io  keep  it  look'd  on  her  lift. 

"  And  if  any  one  ask  my  Study  to  see, 
I  charge  you  to  trust  them  not  with  the  key ; 
Whoever  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  Implore, 
On  your  life  let  nobody  enter  that  door." 

There  lived  a  young  man  tnihe  house,  who  in 
Access  to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain; 


CORNELIUS    AGRIPPA.  — KING    CHARLEMAIN. 


And  Eie  begg'd  ud  piay'd  the  bookj  to  Me, 

Till  the  faolish  wonuui  gare  bin  the  kej. 

Oa  the  Sladj-taUe  k  book  there  Ibj, 
Which  Apipp*  hiiDMir  had  been  reiding  that  dsj 
The  letten  were  written  with  blood  therein. 
And  the  leaTM  were  nude  of  dead  men'*  ikin;  — 

Aod  Ihew  horrible  teares  of  migic  between 
Wen  the  uglieit  picture*  that  ever  were  wen. 
The  likeoeaa  of  thiogi  »  foal  lo  behold. 
That  what  the;  wore  ii  not  fit  to  be  told. 

The  joang  man  he  began  to  resd 
He  knew  not  what ;  but  he  wonld  proceed. 
When  there  wai  heard  s  aoond  at  Ihe  door 
Which,  oa  ba  read  on,  grew  more  and  mora. 

And  more  and  mora  the  knocking  grew; 

llie  young  man  knew  not  what  to  do; 

But,  trembling,  in  fear  he  lat  within. 

Till  the  door  waa  broke,  and  the  Deril  came  in. 

TwD  bideotta  horns  on  hii  bead  he  had  got, 
Like  iron  healed  nine  timea  led-bot; 
The  breath  of  hia  noalrili  wai  brmutone  blue, 
And  his  tail  like  a  fierj  aerpent  grew. 

"  What  wooldrt  thou  with  me  V  the  Wicked  One 

But  Dot  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Erpiy  bait  on  hii  head  wa*  itanding  upright. 
And  hi*  limbi  like  a  palaj  ahocdi  with  afirigbL 

"  What  wooldit  tfaon  with  me>"  cried  the  Author 

of  ill; 
But  the  wtetched  young  man  waa  lilent  atill ; 
Not  a  word  had  hit  lip*  the  power  lo  aay, 
And  hia  marrow  aeem'd  to  be  melting  awaj. 

"Wfaatwoaldittbonwithme?'  the  third  ^me he 

criea. 
And  a  Baah  of  lightning  eune  /rom  hii  eyet. 
And  he  fiAed  hia  griffin  claw  in  the  air, 
And  the  joung  man  had  Dot  atrength  for  a  prajer. 

Ilia  efe*  led  fire  uid  fur;  dart 
A)  oat  be  tote  the  young  mui'a  tieart; 
lie  grion'd  a  horrible  grin  at  hia  prej ; 
And  in  *  clap  of  thonder  raniah'd  away. 

TBB  HOBAL 
Henceforth  let  aB  yoaog  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Conjuter'a  hooka  they  read. 


au  UttMrt  fro^tmia  f  i 
B-  (TH  inritatU.    Qui  uu 


fn'iIlaiMU.     Lijnrinitmil 

roAH  divf  puattu.     Prr^ity,  con 
pr^rKd  Hmmtitf  torummnj^  fae  I 


KING    CHARLEMAIN. 


Waagrli  Pmnrfu,fin  ngwim  ntrt  la  PtVn  Rolint,  £»• 
crmraa  n  in  Iftiiri  m  »rv>  ^  fVrnui  a  it  rAUrm^gn, 
■>u  nmu  fu  poHil  fw  C>  vOli  <'.<u,  it  q^ril  ill  fHffwi 


^neftayaiiiccMiifi  pTt 

iMioK  «■  mm  *  (oilfi 
mitUvillr.     Drj^  i^ 


id  lulhoi  hu  ■traniil;  miiu 
r,(!Dtofll,«ltg,n.1,folAii-li. 
Ltioi  uid  lo  !,»•  be..  Chtrl 
Mn  on  Ihg  Lata  at  Bonifsl. 


It  vaj  itrange  that  he  loved  her,  for  you 

And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  woa  fit 

Twaa  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  gl« 


Tet  he  thought  with  Agatha  none  mig 
And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  chajn 
tie  court  was  a  deaert  if  ahe  were  not 
D  him  she  alone  atnon|r  women  aeem' 
Such  dotage  posaeaa'd  Charlemaio. 


The  ioldier,  the  atatesman,  the  eourtie 

Alike  the  proud  leman  detest ; 
And  the  good  old  Aicbbiahop,  who  ee 

liook  hia  gray  head  in  sorrow,  and  lili 
That  he  aoon  might  conaign  her  to  n 


A  joy  ill-diaaembled  aoon  gladdeni  (hei 
For  Agatha  aickeni  and  diei. 
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And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  pall ; 
The  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall, 
And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 

5. 

But  Charlemain  sent  them  in  anger  away, 

For  she  should  not  be  buried,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day, 
Where  orray'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay, 
The  Monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 

6. 
The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in  vajni 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  lord ; 
The  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelievers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 

And  still  he  unsheaths  not  the  sword. 

7. 

The  soldiers  they  clamor,  the  Monks  bend  in  prayer 

In  the  quiet  retreats  of  the  cell ; 
The  physicians  to  counsel  together  repair. 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  all  they  declare 

That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell. 

8. 

Then,  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grown, 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads, 
The  good  old  Archbishop,  when  this  was  made 

known, 
Steals  in  when  he  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alone, 

And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 

9. 

He  searches  with  care,  though  with   tremulous 
haste, 

For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  king; 
And  under  her  tongue,  for  security  placed, 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 

At  length  he  discovers  a  ring. 

10, 
Rejoicing  he  seized  it,  and  hastened  away ; 

The  Monarch  reenter'd  the  room ; 
The  enchantment  was  ended,  and,  suddenly  gay, 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay, 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb. 

11. 

Now  merriment,  joyance,  and  feasting  again 

Enlivened  the  palace  of  Aix ; 
And  now  by  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemain 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 

12. 

And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  Maidens  prepare : 
And  now,  all  apparel'd  in  costly  array. 
Exulting  they  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 

Young  and  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

13. 
Oh !  happy  the  Damsel  who,  *mid  her  compeers. 
For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's  eye ! 


Now  glowing  with  hopes,  and  now  fever'd  with 

fears, 
Each  maid  or  triumphant  or  jealous  appears, 
As  noticed  by  him,  or  paas'd  by. 

14. 
And  now,  as  the  evening  approach'd,  to  the  ball 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance, 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  ehoioe 

might  fall, 
When,  lo !  to  the  utter  confusion  of  all. 
He  ask*d  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 

15. 

The  damsels  they  laugh,  and  the  barons  they  itan ; 

'Twas  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,  and  mutter'd  aprajer, 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there, 

In  haste  he  withdrew  from  the  ball. 

16. 
The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 

As  he  wander'd  along  the  lake  side ; 
But  the  King  had  pursued,  and,  o'eijoyed  at  his 

sight, 
*<  Oh  turn  thee,  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  delight, 
Oh  turn  thee,  my  charmer,"  hie  cried. 

17. 

"  Oh  come  where  the  feast,  and  the  dance,  and  the 
song, 

Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love  \ 
Or  at  this  happy  moment,  away  from  the  throng, 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  us  hasten  along,— 

The  moon  never  pierces  that  grove." 

18. 

As  thus  by  new  madness  the  King  seem'd  f» 
sess'd, 
In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  heard; 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eageriy  preis'd 
The  good  old  man's  poor,  wither'd  hand  to  hii 
breast. 
And  kiss'd  his  long,  gray,  griizle  beard. 

19. 
*<  Let  us  well,  then,  these  fortunate  momeots  em- 
ploy !  •' 
Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tone; 
**  Come  away  then,  dear  charmer, — my  angel,— 

royjoy,— 
Nay,  struggle  not  now, — 'tis  in  vain  to  be  coj,— 
And  remember  that  we  are  alone." 

90. 
**  Blessed  Maxy,  protect  me  !  '*  the  Aichbiiibop 
cried ; 
<*  What  madness  has  come  to  the  Kmg ! " 
In  vain  to  escape  from  the  monarch  he  tried. 
When  luckily  he  on  bis  finger  espied 
The  glitter  of  Agatha's  ring. 

21. 
Overjoyed,  the  good  prelate  remember'd  the  ipfDi 
And  &r  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring ; 


Hie  waters  closed  round  it,  and  wondrous  to  tell, 
Released  from  the  cmsed  enchantment  of  hell, 
His  reason  retnrn'd  to  the  King. 

23. 

But  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by  the  bay, 

And  there  did  he  love  to  remain ; 
And  the  traveller  who  will,  may  behold  at  this  day 
A  monument  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aix 

Of  the  spell  Uiat  possess'd  Charlemain. 

Baifi,  1797. 


ST.   ROMUALD. 


Lu  C(gfa/flw  tf/OMt  offiis  qae  S.  Ramtudi  voulod  fuitter  leurs 
ptifff  tmfmrttU  trit'4^ig4s  j  Us  deUberereut  $ur  Us  mofnu  d« 
Tra  trnficMetf  gt  U  nul  qu*Us  immgiM^ent  cemwu  U  plus  «ftr, 
fmt  ds  U  (ner,  ^/U  de  pn^fiUr  du  moitu  de  ses  rdigtuis  et  des 
gmtrismu  et  mitres  mirades  gu*Mes  opirtroient  apr6s  m  mart, 
Lt  4iv9iion  que  Us  Caiaians  agment  pour  luij  ne  jrfwt  point  du 
CMf  d  9.  JUmM0ld ;  il  us«  ds  strai»gime  et  Uur  ieksppa,  — 
Bt.  Fotx,  Esa0is  Hisloriques  sur  Paris.  —  T.  5,  p.  163. 

St  Fois,  who  19  oft^n  more  amiuinf  than  trunt worthy,  hai 
fiith^red  tbU  itory  tapon  the  Spaniard*,  though  it  belongs  to 
hi*  own  eoantrymen,  the  cireainatnncci  having  hippened 
when  Bomuald  wai  a  monk  of  the  Convent  of  8t.  Michael'i, 
b  Aqnitaine.  It  is  thui  related  by  Ycpei.  En  esta  ocasien 
saetdio  mts  e»sa  it<n  ettrovr^Moria^  porque  ku  naturaUs  de 
k  tiirrm  dsmis  eaiaxa  el  monasterio  de  (Son  Miguel^  e^jmnMM 
em  tasdm  «  Sail  AffneoUe,  que  faltamdoles  la  padsneia  de  que 
ss  qaiMMSse  yr,  duran  en  m»  UariUe  disparate,  a  quien  Utuua 
wn$  Men  San  Padre  Damiana  Impia  Piolaa,  pUdad  erud: 
porque  querisndose  yr  Som  RomaaldOf  deUrminaron  de  matarle, 
ptm  qua  ya  que  ne  U  p^dian  Uner  en  su  tierra  vho,  alomenoe 
gsuisten  die  sum  reHquias  y  euerpa  saute.  8npe  San  RamoaUo 
\a  dstermimaaan  bestial  y  indisereta  de  aqudla  gents  t  y  tamo 
warn  prudnUt  rtaolatian,  porque  inUtande  a  Davidj  qua  Jbtgio 
que  eststta  laeOf  por  no  eaer  en  mttnosdeeuseneaUgos^assi  Sent 
Romaaide  se  Idia  ratr  la  cabeeaj  y  eon  algunoe  ademaneej  y 
patahras  wtal  eaneertadaa  que  ifezia,  U  turieren  par  kembee  que 
U  «ns  /itkade  et  jufiia^  eon  qua  se  asseguraron  les  natmraUs 
de  ta  tierra  que  ya  parpHuamente  U  tendrian  en  dla  t  y  eon 
sesujamU  esbralagema  y  trofa  tuto  lugar  San  Rtmealdo  de 
kurleroe^  y  a  eencerros  tepades  (eomo  diien)  kuyr  de  aquella 
turra,  f  Uagar  a  Italia  a  la  dudad  de  Ratena. 

Coroniea  General  de  la  Orden  de  San 
Aflifto.  —  T.  5,fr.974. 

Vilirgas  in  bii  Floe  Saaetonim,  (February  7th,)  recorde  eome 
of  St.  Koaaeld'i  achievements  againat  the  Devil  and  his 
fmps.  He  records  also  the  other  virtu**s  of  the  Saint,  as 
specified  in  the  poem.  7*hey  are  more  fully  stated  by  Yepes. 
Tenia  tree  eMdeSt  hs  quales  mudava  de  trtpnta  en  treqnta 
ditto  i  no  las  lakavOf  eino  pemiatas  al  aiprty  y  d  la  agua  que 
Vooia^  earn  qus  se  nMaaoM  aigunas  immundieiaSf  que  se  erianan 
em  fUaa.  —  ft.  996.  ^uando  alguaa  re:  era  tentado  de  la  gula, 
f  daaeava  earner  de  algun  auia/ar,  tamoraU  en  lasmanoSf  mi- 
m»eU,  oHaU,  y  despuee  que  eslaoa  despierte  el  apetile,  dezia, 
O  guiUy  gulOf  quan  duUe  y  euave  ta  pareee  este  manjar!  pere 
no  is  kM  da  sntrur  m  preveek**!  y  entaneee  se  mormkava,  y  U 
dsxmeoy  y  le  emtimta  enUro,  o  al  sitteri^,  oaUs  pehree. 

Tlir>re  ie  a  free  translation  of  this  poera,  by  Bilderdijlc,  in  the 
ee«eiid  volame  of  hie  Krekdiangen,  p.  113. 


Onx  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  years  a^ro, 

A  Frenchman  stopp*d  at  an  inn  door : 

The  liandiord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

Of  this  and  that, 

For  he  bad  seen  the  Trayeller  there  before. 


**  Doth  holy  Romuald  dwell 

Still  in  his  cell  ? " 

The  Traveller  ask'd,  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead  ?  " 

**  No ;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  grreat  a  Christian  never  more  shall  see,*' 

The  Landlord  answer'd,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  sir,  we  knew  his  worth ! 

If  ever  there  did  live  a  Saint  on  earth !  — 

Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  shirt 

For  thirty  days,  all  seasons,  day  and  night : 

Good  man,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 

For  Dust  and  Ashes  to  fall  out  witli  Dirt; 

And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain, 

And  put  it  on  again. 

"  There  has  been  perilous  work 

With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell; 

For  Satan  used  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 

There  they  would  sometimes  fight 

All  through  a  winter's  night, 

From  sunset  until  morn, 

He  with  a  cross,  the  Devil  with  his  horn ; 

The  Devil  spitting  fire,  with  might  and  main. 

Enough  to  make  St.  Michael  half  afraid ; 

He  splashing  holy  water  till  he  made 

His  red  hide  hiss  avain. 

And  the  hot  vapor  fiU'd  the  smoking  cell. 

This  was  so  common  that  his  face  became 

All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame, 

And  then  he  smelt,  —  O  Lord !  how  he  did  smell  I 

**  Then,  Sir !  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 
The  flesh !    If  any  one  had  dainty  fare. 
Good  man,  he  would  come  there. 
And  look  at  all  tlie  delicate  things,  and  cry  * 

*  O  Belly,  Belly, 
You  would  be  gormandizing  now,  I  know ; 
But  it  shall  not  be  so !  — 
Home  to  your  bread  and  water — home,  I  tell  ye ! " 

"  But,"  quoth  the  Traveller,  «*  wherefore  did  he 

leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well? " 

«  Why,"  said  the  Landlord,  "  Sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  oiu  intent 

To  do  him  a  great  honor ;  and,  you  know, 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below. 

And  so  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 

"  What  might  this  honor  be .' "  the  Traveller  cried. 

"  Why,  Sir,"  the  host  replied, 
^*  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 

leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us; 

For  he'll  be  made  a  Saint  of,  to  be  sure. 

Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  we  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night ' 

WeaOntry,  1798. 
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KING  OF  THE  CROCODILES 


The  people  et  Isna,  in  Upper  Egypt,  hmve  e  lupcnUtioo  coo- 
cerniny  Crocodiles  aimilar  to  that  eotvi taioed  in  the  Weat 
lodiee ;  tbejr  lay  there  is  a  King  of  them  who  resides  near 
Isna,  and  who  has  ears,  but  no  tail  j  and  he  possesses  an 
uncommon  regal  qnality,  that  of  doing  no  harm.  Some 
are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  they  bare  seen  him. — 
BaowN's  TVacsb. 

If  the  Crocodile  Dynasty  in  Egypt  had  been  described  as 
distinguished  by  a  long  neck,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  tail, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  some  tradition  of  the  lehthyosau- 
ms,  or  other  variety  of  the  Prvadamite  Crocodile,  was  pre- 
served in  those  countries. 

No  one  who  has  perused  Hr.  Watetton*s  Wanderings  will 
think  there  is  any  tiling  more  extraordinary  in  the  woman's 
attack  upon  her  intended  devourer,  than  in  what  that  enter- 
prising and  most  obeenrantnatnralwt  has  himself  performed. 
He  has  ridden  a  Crocodile,  twisting  the  huge  reptile's  fore 
legs  on  his  back  by  main  force,  and  using  them  as  a  bridle. 
"  Should  it  be  asked,"  be  says,  **  how  I  managed  to  keep 
my  seat,  I  would  answer,  I  hunted  some  years  with  Lord 
Darlington's  fox-hounds." 

There  is  a  trwwlaUoa  of  this  ballad  by  BiMerdijk,  published 
in  his  Krtkdumgm,  189SI,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  before  the  aeoood 
part  was  written. 


PART   I. 


••  Now,  Woman,  why  without  your  veil  ? 
And  wherefore  do  you  look  so  pale  ? 
And,  Woman,  why  do  you  groan  so  sadly, 
And  wherefore  heat  your  bosom  madly  ?  " 

'*  Oh  !  I  have  lost  my  darling  boy, 

In  whom  my  soul  had  all  its  joy ; 

And  I  for  sorrow  have  torn  my  veil, 

And  sorrow  hath  made  my  very  heart  pale. 

**  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  darling  child. 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild ; 
He  stoop'd  to  the  river  down  to  drink. 
And  there  was  a  Crocodile  by  the  brink. 

"  He  did  not  venture  in  to  swim ; 

He  only  stoop'd  to  drink  at  the  brim ; 

But  under  the  reeds  the  Crocodile  lay, 

And  struck  with  his  tail,  and  swept  htm  away. 

*^  Now  take  me  in  your  boat,  I  pray. 
For  down  the  river  lies  my  way. 
And  me  to  the  Reed  Island  bring. 
For  I  will  go  to  the  Crocodile  King. 

'*  He  reigns  not  now  in  Crocodilople, 
Proud  as  the  Turk  at  Constantinople ; 
No  ruins  of  his  great  City  remain, 
The  Island  of  Reeds  is  his  whole  domain. 

**Like  a  Drrvise  there  he  passes  his  days, 
Tnnif  up  his  ryes,  and  fasts  and  prays ; 
And  being  grown  pious,  and  mcrk,  and  mild. 
He  now  never  eats  man,  woman,  or  child. 


'*  The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  neverdoea  wiong ; 
He  has  no  tail,  so  stiff  and  strong ; 
He  has  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay, 
But  he  has  ears  to  hear  what  I  say. 

**  And  to  the  King  I  will  complain 
How  my  poor  child  was  wickedly  slain ; 
The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good, 
And  I  shall  have  the  murderer's  blood." 

The  man  replied,  **  No,  Woman,  no. 
To  the  Island  of  Reeds  I  will  not  go ; 
I  would  not  for  any  worldly  thing 
See  the  face  of  the  Crocodile  King." 

**  Then  lend  me  now  your  little  boat, 
And  I  will  down  the  river  float 
I  tell  thee  that  no  worldly  thing 
Shall  keep  me  from  the  Crocodile  King. 

**The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  he  is  good, 
And  therefore  vrill  give  me  blood  for  blood ', 
Being  so  mighty  and  so  just. 
He  can  revenge  me ;  he  will,  and  he  most." 

The  Woman  she  Ieap*d  into  the  boat, 
And  down  the  river  alone  did  she  float; 
And  fast  with  the  stream  the  boat  proceeds ; 
And  now  she  is  come  to  the  Island  of  Reeds. 

The  King  of  the  Crocodiles  there  was  seen ; 
He  sat  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Queen; 
And  all  around,  a  numerous  rout. 
The  young  Prince  Crocodiles  crawlM  about 

The  Woman  shook  every  limb  with  (ear. 
As  she  to  the  Crocodile  King  came  netr; 
For  never  man  without  fear  and  awe 
The  face  of  his  Crocodile  Majesty  saw. 

She  fell  upon  her  bended  knee, 
And  said,  ^  O  King,  have  pity  on  me, 
For  I  have  lost  my  darling  child. 
And  that's  the  loss  that  makes  me  wild. 

**  A  Crocodile  ate  him  for  his  food ; 
Now  let  me  have  the  murderer's  Mood ; 
Let  me  have  vengeance  for  my  boy. 
The  only  tiling  that  can  give  me  joy. 

'*  I  know  that  you.  Sire  !  never  do  wrong ; 
Tou  have  no  tail,  so  stiff  and  strong, 
Tou  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
But  you  have  cars  to  hear  what  I  say." 

«*  You  have  dene  well,"  the  King  replies, 
And  fixed  on  her  his  little  eyes ; 
**  Good  Woman,  yes,  you  have  done  right, 
But  you  have  aot  described  me  quite. 

^*  I  have  no  tail  to  strike  and  slay. 
And  I  have  ears  to  hear  what  you  say; 
I  have  teeth,  moreover,  aa  you  may  see, 
And  I  will  make  a  meal  of  thee." 

Bristol,  1799. 
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PART  U. 

WicKXo  the  wofd|  and  bootieM  the  boast, 
As  cniel  King  Cxoeodile  found  to  his  cost; 
And  proper  reward  of  tyrannical  might, 
He  show'd  his  teeth,  but  he  miss'd  his  bite. 

^  A  meal  of  me !  '*  the  Woman  cried. 
Taking  wit  in  her  anger,  and  courage  beside ; 
She  took  him  his  forelegs  and  hind  between, 
And  trundled  him  off  the  eggs  of  the  Queen. 

To  reTenge  herself  then  she  did  not  fail ; 
He  was  slow  in  his  motions  for  want  of  a  tail ; 
But  well  for  the  Woman  was  it,  the  while, 
That  the  Queen  was  gadding  abroad  in  the  Nile. 

Two  Crocodile  Princes,  as  they  playM  on  the  sand, 
She  eaoght,  and  grasping  them  one  in  each  hand. 
Thrust  the  head  of  one  into  the  throat  of  the  other, 
And  made  each  Prince  Crocodile  choke  his  brother. 

And  when  she  had  trussed  three  couple  this  way, 
She  carried  them  off,  and  hasten'd  away, 
And  plying  her  oars  with  might  and  main, 
CrQss*d  the  rirer,  and  got  to  the  shore  again. 

When  the  Crocodile  Queen  came  home,  she  found 
Hiat  her  eggs  were  broken  and  scattered  around. 
And  that  six  young  Princes,  darlings  all, 
Weze  missing,  for  none  of  them  answer'd  her  call. 

Then  many  a  not  very  pleasant  thing 
Pasi'd  between  her  and  the  Crocodile  King : 
'*  Ii  this  your  care  of  the  nest?  "  cried  she. 
**  It  comes  of  your  gadding  abroad,"  said  he. 

The  queen  had  the  better  in  this  dispute. 
And  the  Crocodile  King  found  it  best  to  be  mute. 
While  a  terrible  peal  in  his  ears  she  rung, 
For  the  Queen  had  a  tail  as  well  as  a  tongue. 

In  wofol  patience  he  let  her  rail. 
Standing  less  in  fear  of  her  tongue  than  her  tail. 
And  knowing  that  all  the  words  which  were  spoken 
Could  oot  mend  one  of  the  eggs  that  were  broken. 

The  Woman,  meantime,  was  yery  well  pleased ; 
She  had  saved  her  life,  and  her  heart  was  eased ; 
The  justice  she  ask*d  in  Tain  for  her  son, 
8he  had  taken  herself,  and  six  for  one. 

^' Hash- Allah ! "  her  neighbors  exclaim*d  in  de- 
light 
She  gave  them  a  funeral  supper  that  night. 
Where  they  all  agreed  that  revenge  was  sweet. 
And  ycQng  Prince  Crocodiles  delicate  meat. 


moohe  m  a  fayro  Mayden  wai  blamed  with  wroog  aod 
•claondred,  that  Bcbe  bodd  doo  fornicacioun,  for  vrhicha 
eauM  iche  was  demed  to  tJie  detbe,  and  to  be  brent  in  that 
plae«|  to  the  wbiche  ebe  was  ladd.  And  aa  the  fyre  began 
to  brenne  about  hire,  ibe  nade  her  preyeree  to  oare  Lord, 
that  ala  wiaeely  as  eehe  waa  notgylty  of  that  fyone,  that  be 
wold  help  hire,  and  make  it  to  be  knowen  to  alio  men  of  hii 
mercyfulle  grace :  and  whanne  eche  had  thof  Myd,  ache  en- 
tered into  the  fuyer,  and  anon  waa  the  fuycr  quenched  and 
oote,  and  the  broodef  that  weren  brcbnynge  becomen  white 
Roseres,  fulle  of  rosee,  and  theiie  werein  the  fint  Boterea 
and  roaee,  both  white  and  rede,  that  every  ony  man  laugbe. 
And  thua  wai  thii  llaiden  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.  — 
T%€  Voiage  and  TraicmU  qf  5<r  John  MauHdevilU, 


THE   ROSE. 


Bfftveas  the  Cytec  and  tka  Chifcha  of  Bethlehem,  Is  the 
IbMa  Ploridaa,  thsi  it  t4>  asyse,  the  Mde  llorsched.    For  als 
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Nat,  Edith  !  spare  the  Rose; — perhaps  it  lives. 

And  feels  the  noontide  sun,  and  drinks  refresh'd 

The  dews  of  night ;  let  not  thy  gentle  hand 

Tear  its  life-strings  asunder,  and  destroy 

The  sense  of  being !  —  Why  that  infidel  smile  ? 

Come,  I  will  bribe  thee  to  be  merciful ; 

And  thou  shalt  have  a  tale  of  other  days,— 

For  I  am  skill'd  in  legendary  lore, — 

So  thou  wilt  let  it  live.    There  was  a  time 

£re  this,  the  freshest,  sweetest  flower  that  blooms, 

Bedeck'd  the  bowers  of  earth.  Thou  hast  not  heard 

How  first  by  miracle  its  fragrant  leaves 

Spread  to  the  sun  their  blushing  loveliness. 

There  dwelt  in  Bethlehem  a  Jewish  maid, 
And  Zillah  was  her  name,  so  passing  fair 
That  all  Judea  spake  the  virgin's  praise. 
He  who  had  seen  her  eye's  dark  radiance 
How  it  reveal'd  her  soul,  and  what  a  soul 
Beam'd  in  the  mild  effulgence,  woe  to  him ! 
For  not  in  solitude,  for  not  in  crowds. 
Might  he  escape  remembrance,  nor  avoid 
Her  imaged  form,  which  followed  every  where, 
And  filled  the  heart,  and  fix'd  the  absent  eye. 
Alas  for  him !  her  bosom  own'd  no  love 
Save  the  strong  ardor  of  religious  zeal. 
For  Zillah  on  her  God  had  centred  all 
Her  spirit's  deep  affections.    So  for  her 
Her  tribes-men  sigh'd  in  vain,  yet  reverenced 
The  obdurate  virtue  that  destroy'd  their  hopes. 

One  man  there  was,  a  vain  and  wretched  man. 
Who  saw,  desired,  despaired,  and  hated  her. 
His  sensual  eye  had  gloated  on  her  cheek 
Even  till  the  flush  of  angry  modesty 
Gave  it  new  charms,  and  made  him  gloat  the  more. 
She  loathed  the  man ;  for  Hamuel's  eye  was  bold, 
And  the  strong  workings  of  brute  selfishness 
Had  moulded  his  broad  features ;  and  she  fear'd 
The  bitterness  of  wounded  vanity 
That  with  a  fiendish  hue  would  overcast 
His  faint  and  lying  smile.    Nor  vain  her  fear ; 
For  Hamuel  vow'd  revenge,  and  laid  a  plot 
Against  her  virgin  fame.    He  spread  abroad 
Whispers  that  travel  fast,  and  ill  reports 
That  soon  obtain  belief;  how  Zillah's  eye, 
When  in  the  temple  heaven-ward  it  was  raised. 
Did  swim  with  rapturous  zeal,  but  there  were  those 
Who  had  beheld  the  enthusiast's  melting  glance 
WiUi  other  feelings  fiU'd ;  — that  'twas  a  task 
Of  easy  sort  to  play  the  saint  by  day 
Before  the  public  eye,  but  that  all  eyes 
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Were  closed  at  night; — that  ZiUah'i  life  was  foul, 
Tea,  forfeit  to  the  law. 

Shame — shame  to  man, 
That  he  should  trust  so  easily  the  tongue 
Which  stabs  another's  fame !    The  ill  report 
Was  heard,  repeated,  and  believed,  and  soon,  — 
For  Hamuel,  by  his  well-schemed  villany. 
Produced  such  semblances  of  guilt,  —  the  Maid 
Was  to  the  fire  condemn'd. 

Without  the  walls. 
There  was  a  barren  field ;  a  place  abhorr'd, 
For  it  was  there  where  wretched  criminals 
Receiv'd  their  death ;  and  there  they  fix'd  the  stake, 
And  piled  the  foel  round,  which  should  consume 
The  injured  Maid,  abandon'd,  as  it  seem'd, 
By  God  and  Man.    The  assembled  Bethlemites 
Beheld  the  scene,  and  when  they  saw  the  Maid 
Bound  to  the  stake,  with  what  calm  holiness 
She  lifted  up  her  patient  looks  to  Heaven, 
They  doubted  of  her  guilt.    With  other  thoughts 
Stood  Hamuel  near  the  pile ',  him  savage  joy 
Led  thitherward,  but  now  within  his  heart 
Unwonted  feelings  stirr'd,  and  the  first  pangs 
Of  wakening  guilt,  anticipant  of  Hell. 
The  eye  of  Zillah,  as  it  glanced  around, 
Fell  on  the  slanderer  once,  and  rested  there 
A  moment ;  like  a  dagger  did  it  pierce, 
And  struck  into  his  soul  a  cureless  wound. 
Conscience !  thou  Grod  within  us !  not  in  the  hour 
Of  triumph  dost  thou  spare  the  guilty  wretch ; 
Not  in  the  hour  of  infamy  and  death 
Forsake  the  virtuous !  They  draw  near  the  stake,  — 
They  bring  the  torch!  —  hold,  hold  your  erring 

hands ! 
Yet  quench  the  rising  flames! — they  rise!  they 

spread! 
They  reach  the  suffering  Maid !  oh  God  protect 
The  innocent  one ! 

They  rose,  they  spread,  they  raged ;  — 
The  breath  of  God  went  fbrtli ;  the  ascending  fire 
Beneath  its  influence  bent,  and  all  its  flames 
In  one  long  lightning^flash  concentrating, 
Darted  and  blasted  Hamuel, — him  alone. 
Hark !  —  what  a  fearful  scream  the  multitude 
Four  forth !  —  and  yet  more  miracles !  the  stake 
Branches  and  buds,  and,  spreading  its  green  leaves. 
Embowers  and  canopies  the  innocent  Maid, 
Who  there  stands  glorified ;  and  Roses,  then 
First  seen  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost. 
Profusely  blossom  round  her,  white  and  red. 
In  all  their  rich  variety  of  hues ; 
And  fragrance  such  as  our  first  parents  breathed 
In  Eden  she  inhales,  vouchsafed  to  her 
A  presage  sure  of  Paradise  regain*d. 

Westbury,  1798. 
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Db  la  Pena  de  los  Enamorados, 

Vn  »»fo  OuritUano  etUtva  tmiUwo  en  Oranada^  n*  parUs  y 
aUfmeia  arm  Udet,  n  ht»  Urmimo  y  tmits'm^  qtu  m  «m« 


AaxM  iRHdhc  toi^iamfa  dd  dntra  y  fmtra  it  n  com.  Ihm 
kgm  tttifa  al  taOo  99  U  ^jkiamA  y  fiut  em  dU$  tJBi.  Pa$ 
cvmo  fuitr  ftu  lUa  f^utM  coM^ins,  y  at  mof*  eidtw^  m  ^ 
disji  jMWMT  ad^tanU  tnmo  rf«Moeai ;  tm  A  tour  noI  m  fu4t 
tneuAHr,  y  tgndm  ti  «I  padr§  tfe&i,  y  oaio  id,  I0  mMc,  f*f- 
rioji  earn  las  tabt^.  JUordaram.  de  kmir  « (wrrw  it  Ciridu- 
MM,  rtialudaH  fHC  ai  m»fo  veinm  nujor^  for  halter  •  l»r  m*«, 
fiu  a  eUs  for  dctUrrarM  d»  «»  fatna*  m  yi  m h  iMrw ri 
deata  da  katerat  Qtrvdiama,  la  yva  y»  aa  ctm.  Tamarm  n 
eamina  can  tadoaaeraUff  haata  (Ugaralf^iaaeafa  iidtttufu 
la  wiofa  eamaada  at  jmao  a  repvaar,  Em.  uta  virm  »$»*»»  » 
au  padre  eon  geiUe  da  acanaUa^  ifoe  vraia  ra  n  atgamintt. 
Qm  padkaa  kaier^  a  a  que  parte  Mreree  7  pt*  eauMJe  Umer  1 
metUiroaaa  tas  eaparaufoadataakambrtajimiuerakUeaBsitiua- 
taa,  Jteadieran  a  la  qua  aela  lea  quedava  4e  eacaather  apd 
peholt  trtpanda  par  aquMaa  riataa^  que  era  rrpare  eaaa.JM«. 
El  padre  can  un  aemUamta  aanada  las  man^  ahamr :  raaa- 
fovaUaaina  ehedeeian  da  axacaUar  am  Alae  mm  amarte  mjr  mt- 
ei.  Lee  que  oeamp^laceBm  al  padre  la$  aaaamtiOama  \a  Rri»>, 
pmaa  ealo  lee  realava  aqmalU  eapenat^a  de  dammar  ferdcn  de  k 
weiaerieardia  da  am  padra^  eon  haiar  le  qua  te$  maeitve,  y 
eekaraetee  a  laa  pies,  ^Ofqmiaieranvemreaeaie.  LmMctc* 
pueataa  a  pit  acometiaram  m  ambir  el  pemaaea  t  para  A  am^n  la 
dtfmdia  la  auhida  cam  galgas,  piadrae  fpalee^  qtaitU  imu 
qae  le  mum  a  la  maiM,  y  la  aeraia  de  armat  em  eqadU  iettft- 
raeiem,  EX  padre  vieta  eato,  kite  vemir  de  ■«  p«eM«  a/ii  free 
vaUaataraa  para  qma  da  laxae  lae  JUekaeeem,  EB»$  titte  se 
pardidomf  aaordaram  earn  au  mmarta  Uhrarat  de  lee  ieaenut  f 
tar$memiaewia!pareaqaitaiHa9m  Laapdairaeqaeemadetnma 
ae  dixaremf  ua  a^para  qm*  rdaiarlaa,  FiaetaumU  tftftftito 
amtraei  Juarlamumte,  ae  eekarom  dd  penal  akaxa^  par  oqedie 
parte  an qmelaemiracaaucTmalyaaimda padre,  Desttmentre 
eapirarvm  amtee  de  Uegarala  baza^ earn laatimadetee^tKKtt$f 
y  ciw  em  lagriaeaa  de  algmmaa  que  ae  matiam  cm  eqed  tridt 
expeetacuta  de  aqmeUaa  mafaa  deagraeiadaa,  y  a  paar  id  yadrr, 
cama  «rtaraii,  laa  emtarraran  en  aqud  mLma  la  gar;  taedeme 
qua  ae  em^^eara  mtgar  en  atra  A«zati«,  y  leafaara  Mca  ualede 
lamuerte,  eilapadeeieremparlavvtudyemd^tneadildter- 
daderariiigwnijtnaparaaiitfacaraameapetilaedeei^rmeJM. 


Thk  Maiden,  through  the  favoring  night, 
From  Granada  took  her  flight ; 
She  bade  her  Father's  house  fiuewell. 
And  fled  away  with  Manuel. 

No  Moorish  maid  might  hope  to  vie 
With  Laila*s  cheek  or  Laila*s  eye; 
No  maiden  loved  with  purer  truth, 
Or  ever  loved  a  lovelier  youth. 

In  fear  they  fled,  across  the  plain, 
The  lather's  wrath,  the  captive's  chain; 
In  hope  to  Seville  on  they  flee. 
To  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty. 

Chiuma  they  have  leil,  and  now, 
Beneath  a  precipice's  brow. 
Where  Guadalhorce  winds  its  way. 
There  in  the  shade  awhile  they  lay;— 

For  now  the  sun  was  near  its  height, 
And  she  was  weary  with  her  flight; 
She  laid  her  head  on  Manuel's  breast, 
And  pleasant  was  the  maiden's  rest. 

While  thus  the  lovely  Laila  slept, 
A  fearful  watch  young  Manuel  kept 
Alas  !  her  Father  and  his  train 
He  sees  come  speeding  o'er  the  plain- 
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The  Maiden  started  from  her  sleep ; 
They  sought  for  refuge  up  the  steep ; 
To  scale  the  precipice's  brow 
Their  onlj  hope  of  safety  now. 

But  them  the  angry  Father  sees; 
With  roice  and  arm  he  menaces ; 
And  now  the  Moors  approach  the  steep ; 
Loud  are  his  curses,  loud  and  deep. 

Then  Manuel's  heart  grew  wild  with  woe ; 
He  loosen'd  stones  and  roll'd  below ; 
He  loooen'd  crags;  for  Manuel  strove 
For  life,  and  liberty,  and  love. 

The  ascent  was  perilous  and  high ; 
The  Moors  they  durst  not  venture  nigh ; 
The  fugitives  stood  safely  there ; 
They  stood  in  safety  and  despair. 

The  Moorish  chief  unmoved  could  see 
His  daughter  bend  her  suppliant  knee ; 
He  heard  his  child  for  pardon  plead, 
And  swore  the  o&nders  both  should  bleed. 

He  bade  the  archers  bend  the  bow, 
And  make  the  Christian  fall  below ; 
He  bade  the  archers  aim  the  dart, 
And  pierce  the  Maid's  apostate  heart. 

Hie  archers  aim'd  their  arrows  there ; 
She  clasp'd  young  Manuel  in  despair ; 
**  Death,  Manuel,  shall  set  us  free ! 
Then  leap  below,  and  die  with  me.' 


ft 


He  clasp'd  her  close,  and  cried.  Farewell ! 
In  one  another's  arms  they  fell ; 
And  falling  o'er  the  rock's  steep  side, 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

And  side  by  side  they  there  are  laid. 
The  Christian  youth  and  Moorish  maid ; 
Bat  never  Cross  was  planted  there, 
Because  they  perish'd  for  despair. 

Tet  e^ery  Moorish  maid  can  tell 
Where  Laila  lies,  who  loved  so  well ; 
And  every  youth,  who  passes  there, 
Says  for  Manuel's  soul  a  prayer. 

Westlntry,  1798. 


GARCI    FERRANDEZ. 


TbU  ■larjr,  whieh  later  hiatoriana  liare  taken  aome  patna  to 
dtapiovs,  may  be  foood  in  the  Coronica  General  de  Eapana. 


PART  1. 


1. 

If  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

Did  Oarci  Fenandes.fred ! 


He  wedded  the  Lady  Argentine, 

As  ancient  stories  tell ; 
He  loved  the  Lady  Argentine , 

Alas!  for  what  befell  1 

The  Lady  Argentine  hath  fled ; 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 

She  hath  left  the  husband  who  loved  her  well, 

To  go  to  Count  Aymerique's  bed. 

2. 

Garci  Ferrandez  wss  brave  and  young. 

The  comeliest  of  the  land ; 

There  was  never  a  knight  of  Leon  in  fight 

Who  could  meet  the  force  of  his  matchless  might; 

There  was  never  a  foe  in  the  infidel  band 

Who  against  his  dreadful  sword  could  stand ; 

And  yet  Count  Garci 's  strong  right  hand 

Was  shapely,  and  soft,  and  white ; 

As  white  and  as  sofl  as  a  lady's  hand 

Was  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  knight 

3. 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 
To  Garci's  Hall  did  Count  Aymerique  go ; 

In  an  evil  hour  and  a  luckless  night 

From  Garci's  Hall  did  he  take  his  flight. 

And  bear  with  him  that  lady  bright, 

That  lady  false,  his  bale  and  bane. 

There  was  feasting  and  joy  in  Count  Aymerique's 

bower, 

When  he,  with  triumph,  and  pomp,  and  pride, 

Brought  home  the  adulteress  like  a  bride : 

His  daughter  only  sat  in  her  tower; 

She  sat  in  her  lonely  tower  alone. 

And  for  her  dead  mother  she  made  her  moan ; 

"  Methinks,"  said  she,  "  my  father  for  me 

Might  have  brought  a  bridegroom  home. 

A  stepmother  he  brings  hither  instead  ; 

Count   Aymerique   will  not  his  daughter  should 

wed. 

But  he  brings  home  a  leman  for  his  own  bed." 

So  thoughts  of  good  and  thoughts  of  ill 

Were  working  thus  in  Abba's  wiU ; 

And  Argentine,  with  evil  intent. 

Ever  to  work  her  woe  was  bent; 

That  still  she  sat  in  her  tower  alone, 

And  in  that  melancholy  gloom. 

When  for  her  mother  she  made  her  moan, 

She  wish'd  her  father  too  in  the  tomb. 

4. 

She  watches  the  pilgrims  and  poor  who  wait 

For  daily  food  at  her  father's  gate. 

'*  I  would  some  Knight  were  there,"  thought  she, 

"  Disguised  in  pilgrim-weeds  for  me ! 

For  Aymerique's  blessing  I  would  not  stay. 

Nor  he  nor  his  leman  should  say  me  nay. 

But  I  with  hun  would  wend  away." 

5. 

She  watches  her  handmaid  the  pittance  deal ; 

They  took  their  dole  and  went  away ; 

But  yonder  is  one  who  lingers  still ; 

As  though  he  had  something  in  his  will, 

Some  secret  which  he  fain  would  say; 
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And  dote  to  the  portal  she  wet  him  go; 

He  talki  with  her  handmaid  in  accents  low; 

Oh  then  the  thought  that  time  went  slow, 

And  long  were  the  minutes  that  she  must  wait 

Till  her  handmaid  came  from  the  eastle-gate. 


From  the  castle-gate  her  handmaid  came, 

And  told  her  that  a  Knight  was  there, 

Who  sought  to  speak  with  Abba  the  fair, 

Count  Aymerique*s  beautiful  daughter  and  heir. 

She  bade  the  stranger  to  her  hower ; 

His  stature  was  tall,  his  features  bold  ; 

A  goodlier  fonn  might  never  maid 

At  tilt  or  tourney  hope  to  see ; 

And  though  in  pilgrim-weeds  arrayed, 

Yet  noble  in  his  weeds  was  he, 

And  did  his  arms  in  them  enfold 

As  they  were  robes  of  royalty. 

7. 

He  told  his  name  to  the  high-bom  fair ; 

He  said  that  vengeance  led  him  there. 

*'  Now  aid  me,  lady  dear,"  quoth  he, 

*•*  To  smite  the  adulteress  in  her  pride ; 

Tour  wrongs  and  mine  avenged  shall  be. 

And  I  will  take  you  for  my  bride." 

He  pledged  the  word  of  a  true  Knight ; 

From  out  the  weeds  his  hand  he  drew ; 

She  took  the  band  that  Garei  gave, 

And  then  she  knew  his  tale  was  true. 

For  she  law  the  warrior's  hand  so  white, 

And  she  knew  the  fame  of  the  beautiful  Knight 


PART   li. 


1. 

*Ti8  the  hour  of  noon ; 

The  bell  of  the  convent  hath  done, 

And  the  Sexts  are  begun ; 

The  Count  and  his  leman  are  gone  to  their  meat. 

They  look  to  their  pages,  and  lo  they  see 

Where  Abba,  a  stranger  so  long  before. 

The  ewer,  and  basin,  and  napkin  bore ; 

She  came  and  knelt  on  her  bended  knee. 

And  first  to  her  father  minister'd  she: 

Count  Aymerique  looked  on  his  daughter  down ; 

He  looked  on  her  then  without  a  frown. 

2. 

And  next  to  the  Lady  Argentine 

Humbly  she  went  and  knelt; 
The  Lady  Argentine  the  while 

A  haughty  wonder  felt ; 

Her  face  put  on  an  evil  smile ; 

"1  little  thought  that  I  should  see 

The  Lady  Abba  kneel  to  me 

In  service  of  love  and  courtesy  ! 

Count  Aymerique,"  the  leman  cried, 

^*Is  she  weary  of  her  solitude. 

Or  hath  she  quell'd  her  pride  ?  " 

Abba  no  angry  word  replied ; 

She  only  raised  her  eyes,  and  cried. 


^  Let  not  the  Lady  Argentine 

Be  wroth  at  ministey  of  nune ! " 

She  look'd  at  Aymehqoe,  and  lighM ; 

'*  My  father  will  not  firown,  I  ween, 

That  Abba  again  at  his  board  should  be  leen !  '* 

Then  Aymerique  raised  her  firom  her  knee, 

And  kiss*d  her  eyei,  and  bade  her  be 

The  daughter  she  was  wont  t9  be. 

3. 

The  wine  hath  warm*d  Count  Aymerique; 

That  mood  his  crafty  daughter  knew ; 

She  came  and  kiss'd  her  father's  cheek, 

And  stroked  his  beard  with  gentle  hand, 

And  winning  eye  and  action  blind, 

As  she  in  childhood  used  to  do. 

**  A  boon !  Count  Aymerique,"  quoth  she; 

"  If  I  have  found  favor  in  thy  nght, 
Let  me  sleep  at  my  father's  feet  lo-oigiit 
Grant  this,"  quoth  she,  «^io  I  ihill  tte 
That  you  will  let  your  Abba  be 
The  daughter  she  was  wont  to  be." 
With  asking  eye  did  Abba  spetk ; 
Her  voice  was  soft  and  sweet; 
The  wine  had  warm'd  Count  Aymeri(iQe| 
And  when  the  hoar  of  rest  was  eome, 
She  lay  at  her  father's  feet. 


In  Aymerique's  arms  the  adulteresi  lay; 

Their  talk  was  of  the  distant  day, 

How  they  from  Garei  fled  away 

In  the  silent  hour  of  night; 

And  then  amid  their  wanton  play 

They  mock'd  the  beautiful  Knight 

Far,  far  away  his  castle  lay, 

The  weary  road  of  many  a  day; 

••  And  travel  long,"  they  said,  "•  to  him, 

It  seem'd,  was  small  delight ; 

And  he  belike  was  loath  with  blood 

To  stain  his  hands  so  white." 

They  little  thought  that  Garei  then 

Heard  every  scomfb!  word ! 

They  little  thought  the  avenging  hand 

Was  on  the  avenging  sword ! 

Fearless,  unpenitent,  unblest, 

Without  a  prayer  they  sunk  to  reat, 

The  adulterer  on  the  leman's  foieaat. 

5. 

Then  Abba,  listening  still  in  fear, 

To  hear  the  breathing  long  and  slow, 

At  length  the  appointed  signal  gave, 

And  Garei  rose  and  struck  the  blow. 

One  blow  suffioed  for  Aymerique,^ 

He  made  no  moan,  he  utter'd  no  groan; 

But  his  death-start  waken'd  Argentine* 

And  by  the  chamber  lamp  she  saw 

The  bloody  falchion  shine ! 

She  raised  for  help  her  in-drawn  breath ; 

But  her  shriek  of  fear  was  her  shriek  of  death. 

a 

In  an  evil  day  and  an  hour  of  woe 
Did  Qmtci  Fexrandex  wed! 
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One  wieked  wife  he  hu  sent  to  her  gxmye ; 
He  hath  taken  a  wone  to  his  bed. 


Bristol,  imi 
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Tb«  rccnrkfeU*  ttoiy  ben  rMtifivd  i«  thni  related  in  the 
Jf^Miarim  ^g  D,  Pedn,  Cond«  d«  BraceiM,Boo  ufD.  Diniz, 
kiof  of  Fottaf«l,  A  •iflinilAi'lT  vniiubla  and  coriona  work, 
publishad  by  tlia  Coronista  Mayor  of  that  kingdom,  Juan 
Baatiata  l<airaBa,  at  Bone,  in  1640L  King  D.  Diaia  reifoed 
from  1S79  to  139X 

M2  Aiy  D.  Hamiro  o  aegwrnda  it  £«or,  9Uviofmlar  iafu  mmurm 
c  hamdade  dt  hvma  Mouru ;  •  coma  era  de  alto  tongue  frrnd  de 
Mb0*t£r  jfAacodaai,  jIMa  da  D,  Zadam  Zada,  buneta  dd  Rtf 
Ma^ti,0pu«tmfur»mUrrauoUmpod*iJlmfiUdrif9fE$U 
Mbomtar  era  flMkar  de  toda  a  terra  dude  Oa§aatd  SaeOartm ; 
a  aovaaMjitaa  bateflkoa  caai  CAfMCaAtf,  ertramadsaMNte  cam  afte 
Me^  Bmmin ;  §  el  Reif  Ramiro  Jn  eaai  aUe  grwkdu  amitadet 
far  caArar  OfeeOa  Mnra,  qtu  d  mityta  amava ;  a  /ftz  ca^/Eala 
faa  a  tammm  amytii ;  «aiaiufa«tte  dizer  fva  ayaaria ear, par aa 
mnmd§t9mkKateem9Utporm$nutadag*enm9ui9jlrme»t  a 
JBhmamt  mamdeiAke  dkitr  fva  tta  prana  dfUa,  a  fva  /baa«  a 
Oafa,  a  U  aa  rcria  om  aL    £  «<  iZay  JZaaora/oyM  M  «ai  trea 
gedtM  tarn  fdaJLg—^  e  pidiMke  aqudla  Mount  que  Ika  desMf  a 
/Waia  CtawCoi,  a  eauria  caai  etUt  t  a  Jtlboaiar  Ike  reepmtdeo, 
la  ma  matter,  a  jUAaa  dfOa,  a  at  Ckrittad  i  emo  fodet  tu 
tmmt  duoM  vnt»  f    JB  ai  tta  dire,  em  vtrdada  era,  mat  ettt  era 
lam  fmrmde  da  tUmka  D,  Mdonta  nm  mother,  ea  a  aonla 
J^p^aafarttria.    f^StftaazarjaraiiZka  poraatcy  da  Jfi^fa- 
eiadr,  aa  lika  nam  dbrta  por  todo  a  refne  que  dU  emia,  que  a 
feaAa  dufoooda  evm  d  Ref/  de  Marrotoe. 
EeURe§  D.  Ramiro  traiiakmm  grande  Jletrologo que amaneme 
Ihaaif  tfarad»arUotirouakMMianaifUdemdeealata,eUooua 
de  gaiis  que  At  edavam  freatao,  a  eatrou  Re§  Raadro  com  a 
Momm  em  kama  gaU,    jS  etto  dkegou  Jllboatar,  e  aUifof/  caii- 
fiada  grmtde  emtre  diet ;  e  deepareeerom  Ai  doe  de  Rtff  Ramiro 
wioda  rfa«ad(0aAamafKa  At  lamiva,  a  da  aaCraeoa^aAnaancyfax 
a  d  Umoee  d  Maura  a  Miakdr,  odaaUa  Zaam,  a  AavCitaaa, 
a  yaatta  iiama  OrUga,  quo  ftoria  tanto  diter  em  aqad  taapo, 
asma  esoiigada  e  majaada,  e  coaqmde  de  todoe  oe  bent, 
JOhoazar  teoeo*  par  ami  vtflada  deetft,  e  peneou  em  eaaM  poderia 
I,  a  M(via/Uar  am  coma  a  JZamAa  D.  jf  Uim^ 
dd  Roff  Ramiro  eataaa  em  Minkar,    Pootou  ode  mooe  e 
paina,  a  milAar fa<fadt,  a  mom eueuiorta  j  efojfdqudle 
tugardaMimkair,  a  eutrou  a  viUa,  eJUkMt  a  Ramha  D»  JUdonfa, 
aeadaaaaa$naMtemdoaaMedpnteUasqaeaekou,e  daeoutrae 
mujftae,  aayajt  a  a  Oaddlo  de  Ooffo,  que  era  em  a 
I  da  grmadoo  od^fhioe  a  waArw  papoe. 
A  d  Reff  Rmmara  f nalm  <im  eate  feq/toy  a  fajf  em  foaumAa  (rifteza 
foa  fof  lou£a  AA*  dau  dime  i  a  aaaM  eobrou  eeu  emteadkaeiOo 
por  eeu  jBAa  a  tafeade  D.  Ordoako,  e  por  algHo  eeus 
que  eateadoo  qaa  ordU  para  graXiftfto,  a  meteoee  com 
I  goUa,  eia  uem  pode  maia  aaor,  e  nam  qait  levar 
aqaeOat  que  mtfaadta  que  poderiem  reger  ae 
f,  a  mandwi  a  oojtdalgoa  qua  remaetem  em  btgar  de  gaU- 
atao  i  e  tola  fot  dU  porque  ae  gaUa  trom  poutae,  a  por  irom 
>  JUalgoo,  a  a»  gali*  from  maiaaparadaa  para  aqudateeter 
qa» iat  ed eahria ao  gaUa de  porno  verde,  e  entrou cam 
par  Mam  Jaa9  doWkrado,qm$  agora  dhaaiofl  Sam  Jomue 
doFou    Jtqaat  lugardekama  parUooutraeraaribeffraeu- 
herta  da  ariaru,  a  ao  galia  aa^todemaa  oo  aa  ramoe  ddiaa ;  a 
fai|Ol  <ni5  eaWrloa  do  pauo  ocrrfe,  nam  pareciat.    Et  doeeo 
do  maqU  a  terra  tarn  todoo  oe  eras,  t  fdoa  earn  a  lafoaeU,  que 
aa  dtpateam  ea  aa  arbeota  owmit  oaeukeela  quefater  podeaoem, 
a  pett  umkaaaa  gmta  nam  a$  ahdaaeem^  aid  quo  oamaoem  a 
vat  4e  aam  aaraa,  a  euwiadoa  queiktaeot  f  aiaim  •  gra9  preoea, 
D  va^ata  am  paaet  de  taaaAa,  e  oaa  upada,  e  eeu  lorigH  e  a 
aama  wa  kit  a  /afaa  degtar  a  kuma  fnta  que  eetava  oo  a  eao- 
UBadeOuga^    KeeUfkxiaRa^  Ramra  par  vera  Raimkaea 
aaekeeXko  earn  ifll0«  anaa  podoHm  wude  earn' 
r,  a  dl  lada»  aMa  jUAaa,  a  d« 


lada  aa  coaqMJiAa }  ca  ImAa  fua  pdlo  oaaoaika  ddia  cobraria 
todo,  ea  camelaod*  aiia  /ayCa  am  outra  mameqra^  poderia  eacO'- 
par  JUhoauBT  e  aeua  JOkoa  t  a  porque  d  era  de  grad  eorago, 
pmuka  em  eeta  guita  ooufepto  em  graO  veatura ;  ma«  aa  eouaaa 
que  a^  ardoaadaa  da  Deoa,  vom  a  aquetta  quea  ello  aprai,  a 
nam  aama  aaaia  oe  kamia  penaaS. 

Jtaaatoeoo  aaai,  que  Atboaaar  JHbueadaS  fora  a  eorrer  mania  eon- 
tra  M^oaa,  a  Aaaia  oergoata  faa  oanu  nama  Porona,  waliaral  de 
Fraufo,  que  aaiad  levado  earn  a  Rnnka  eervia  ante  eUa  i  It- 
vaatoaeepdla  mamkd,  aan  eama  a»ia  de  eoatume  de  Ihe  ir  por 
la  a  afoella  /ante,  e  acAaa  Ai  jaier  Rqf 
,  0  nam  a  coakaeao.  ElpediolkauaJIramadaagoapor 
Dooo,  ta  ae  nom  podia  de  aUi  lavaatar}  a  eUa  deolka  por  kuma 
aeetor ;  e  d  nteteo  kum  eaatufeo  na  boea,  a  a^iiej  caauifeo  aoia 
partido  com  aa  molker  a  AatnAa  por  a  wutade  fed  deoae  a 
bovor,  a  d«|flaa  a  eameffo  no  aeeler,  E  a  aergenufoyae,  e  d^a 
agoa  d  Ramka,  o  eUa  via  o  eam^foo,  a  raMnAeeea  logo,  e  a 
RamkaporgmUau,quemaakfaranoeammkc1  e  eila  roapoudeo, 
qua  nam  aeAara  nmjwam ;  a  aUa  Ike  daa  que  mcolia,  a  que  a 
nam  neguea*,  e  qua  Ikafariabem  evuree;  ea  aergeaUlkadue, 
qua  ad^ara  Ai  Awn  Maura  doenU  e  laterada,  e  Ike  pedira  agoa 
que  bebeaoe  por  Dooo,  o  que  Ika  deraf  e  a  RaiiUUi  doe  que  ika 
fooee  por  eUe,  a  a  trouxeoee  encaAerfamanlc  £  a  aergenU 
foq  Id,  a  duelka,  Aamam  pobre,  a  Rainka  mimka  oeakora  vao 
manrfa  cAamar,  a  aila  Aa  par  vaaoo  bom,  ed  aUa  meedam  ygnaar 
da  vaa.  £  Raq  Raariro  raapomdea  ea  ai,  aam  a  mand*  Deoo* 
Faqoe  earn  dia,  a  entremm  pdU  porta  da  eemara,  e  eamkeeeo  a 
Raiaka,  a  diaeiko.  Rap  Raadra  qaa  U  aduee  aqui  1  e  d  Ike 
reapomdao,  a vaaao amor.  E eUa Ika dhco, veaU utortoi  e dike 
doe,  pafwaiia  marawtta,  peia  afaga  por  vaoaao  amor.  Edla 
roapaudaa,nom»u  kaotuamar,  peia  de  aqui  Uvaate  Orliga,  que 
mma  preuu  queanrif  maa  oeyCc  Aara  pant  eaM  traaeamara, 
a  eaeuaarmaeq  deelaa  danaa  a  dgniatla*,  e  irmacy  logo  para  ti,  A 
oamara  era  da  abehoda,  a  cama  Rep  Reaawa  fop  daatro,feekou 
alZa  a  jwtia  cam  graade  eadaada.  £  eOe  jaienda  na  eemara, 
dugau  Mbaatar,  a  fitpoo  para  ad  oamara ;  e  a  Rainka  Ika 
dixa,  ae  ta  aqui  Uoeeaea  Rep  Mtaaura,  quo  tta  fariaal  O 
,  a  que  faria  a  nmn,*  aMteda  e«m  grandea 
E  Rep  Ramiro  ouvia  tudo,  a  a  JVocnAa  doe,  Poia 
,  m^wOOUe  0  tone  I  ed  aqui  aela  Jbekada  em  eata  truoou- 
,  ea  era  fa  podea  deXIa  viagara  tua  vanlade. 

Rep  Rmauro  eateudea  qua  era  eugamada  per  ad  molker,  quajd 
de  alU  nam  podia  eaeapar  ae  nam  por  aria  alguatat  emagiaou 
quo  era  tampa  da  ae  ^ndar  de  oauaabar,  a  dizeagraO  aila  aei, 
Jttboaiar  Albueadam,  aabe  que  eu  te  erreq  auU  i  eMafrandafa 
aamadf,  Irey  dwia  emia  td  trmd,  faa  nam  era  da  mniAa  (ay ; 
a  ma  aai|/fcaaay  a»fa  pccada  a  mau  Abode  f  edma  daa  amjMn- 
dcn^a,  qua  me  veeaae  mder  em  tau  podor  a  maia  tiimtmU  que 
pudeoee ;  a  aa  aie  la  malar  fMttaMea,  que  te  pediaae  quo,  eama 
aujixera  lam  grande  peeado  ante  a  td  poeeoa,  a  ante  oa  lana, 

^^^v^^iM^^p  a^a  ^v^H^aA a^^w^Ww^aw^va*  v^^^v s^Hvr ^  vw ^^p^w v^wa ^w  WWW 

oMTte  cm  prafu  vergonkooa  f  e  por  quanta  apeeada  qua  eujit, 
fop  am  grandee  torrao  aoado,  que  bem  aarifeaae  •  mtnAa  marte 
eoada  por  kum  cama,  a  moatrada  a  todoo  oa  teue^  E  Aara  ta 
pefa paiedamorrtr  ep,  que  fkfaa  fiamnr  taaafOhaa ofdhaja,  a 
tena  jMi-cnlca,  a  aa  goatea  dutavUla,  a  mafapaa  ir  a  aeta  corral 
foa  Aa  da  frandc  annida,  a  me  jwnAaa  am  It^for  afte,  a  ma  teycat 
lanjcr  aico  aama,  yoafnva  para  aete,  a  Ionia,  old  foa  ma  aoyo 
afdgoeaidmadoeorpo,  EmoalaJlkaraa9emgan§adend,e 
teuafikoaeparenteeaooradpraur,eamiakadbuaeardoal9a. 
Ealo  ma  nam  drvea  da  negaar  por  oalvaaunia  da  adnAo  a<ma ; 
faa  aaboaqua  por  tdlepdaaea  aaharaa  podereoMa  almaa  da 
tadao  aa  lepa, 
E  eata  deria  d,  porfator  vir  att'  todoe  aeuafikoa  e  paroaUa,  por 
ae  vingar  ddlee  i  ea  em  antra  guita  nam  oopaderia  aekar  em 
Anm;  ajwrfoe  ac«rra{araatt>dcmHraa,anamariaaiasefva 
Anam  parfa  par  Ao  aa  aaua  aviad  da  aabrar.  Albaaiar  peneou 
na  qua  Ika  pedia,  oJUkau  deUe  laatiauL,  a  diaa  cawlia  a  Rainka, 
Eeta  Aamam  repaodida  Ad  daaaupeaadat  maia  ay  ao  errado  a 
eUaeddledmit  grad  torto  faria  da  a  matar,  poiaeepoi  em 
meo  peder.  A  Rainka  reapondedke,  Alboatar^firaeo  de  eerafd, 
an  aey  yoem  Ac  Hey  Anmra  {  a  acy  da  earta^  ee  a  aa<naa  de 
marla,9«attanampadcaaeeaparfoaanamprenda«de<;  tad 
ka  arteiproeo  a  mngader,  aaai  eomo  tu  ao^ea,  E  nam  aumate  to 
diter,  eomo  rl  tirou  oa  elkoo  a  D.  Ordonka  aeu  irmad  qua  era 
mdr  de  diaa,  por  a  deaerdar  do  Repna  1  e  nomteaeardaaquani' 
too  lidee  ouveate  com  die,  e  te  voneeo  t  e  ta  matao  a  ealtvao 
aioycaaAanat  e^  taeequeeea  aforfu  quate/kt  deteirmdT 
a  nn  aamo  ao  era  ad  metter,  ma  li  ao»aele>  gna  Aa  a  m^r  daa 
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konra  qut  o»  CkrutadspMkmavtrl  Jfom  «  para  morr,  nan 
t»  para  nadaf  m  te  110m  tmfoa,  Eatotm  nam  fau*  par  taa 
alma,  pcrfua  atsi  a  talvaSf  p&rfua  he  kamtm  dt  autra  Uff,  « 
cm  eamtrario  datua{  »  tu  dalkt  a  nurU  qmB  U  pedt,  paiaja 
vam  aeoHselkado  ie  tea  Abada ;  ea  grad  pacaio  fariaa,  m  Ika 
parti*»t$, 

Mhoaiar  oUum  a  diter  da  Bmnha,  c  dixa  em  aem  tarafam,  d»  wd 
vemtura  he  o  kamem  fiM  m  JUide  waMka  maUur  t  uta  hi  ad 
motktr  Udtma,  9  Urn  Infamtea  c  lufaaiaa  dd,  e  qaer  ad  marU 
deahattrada ;  e»  mow  ey  porqaa  ddla  /•;«*>  aUmgalaeg  da  wu, 
E  peasou  em  a  que  UU  drva  a  AiMAa,  em  ohm  Reff  Rawura 
era  arUyreee  c  vimgador  f  e  rcMovM  deUe,  m  0  nam  mataese ; 
«  mandeu  ckamar  todoe  ee  que  erom  naqudie  lager,  e  dku  a 
Jtey  Ramiro,  7W  viuU  aqmi  e  Jiteete  gram  lecura,  qme  noe 
teae  pafoe  paderae  JUkar  pendemfa ;  e  perqae  <ef  ee  wu  ta 
tiaeeeee  em  tea  pedtr,  uem  eeeaparia  da  merie,  ea  te  quero 
eamprir  e  que  me  pidee  per  ealvameute  de  taa  abrna. 

Mandeue  tirar  da  eaaua*,  e  levemo  a  e  corral,  e  poUo  eehre  kmm 
grampadraS  que  hi  eetava,  e  wumdem  que  tamjeeee  eeu  eeme  d 
tatUa  atd  que  VU  eaieeeo  falge.  E  el  Ren  Remure  Ihe  pedia 
quejbeeee  hi  ester  a  Rainka,  e  ae  denae  e  denidlae,  e  tadee 
eeueJUhoe,  e  paretdee  «  cidadai6e  uaqud  eurral,  e  JUboatar 
feiee  aaeL 

El  Re§  Ramire  tangeo  eeu  eome  a  tode  eeu  peder,  para  ewtir^ 
em  ee  etus,  e  e  Infante  D.  Ordauke  eeu  JUke  quamde  eweie  0 
coni«,  aeerrtolke  com  tede*  eeue  vaeeallee,  e  meteroatee  pdta 
peria  de  earrel  i  e  ReyRamirodeeeaeedepadrabdeude  eetava, 
e  veqe  contra  0  Ii^fante,  e  dtu  1  Meu  JUAe,  veeea  madre  nam 
moura,  mem  ae  denae  e  denieltae  que  earn  ella  vierad  j  e  guar' 
dkfs  de  eajom,  que  autra  merte  mereee.  Alii  tirou  a  eepada 
da  baxnha,  e  dee  com  eUa  a  Albeatar  per  eima  da  e^efa,  que 
e  fendee  atd  ee  peytee,  AUi  mereraS  quatro  Jitkas  e  tree 
fikae  de  Alboaier  Altueadad  {  e  tedoe  oe  Monroe  e  Mowrae 
que  eetaoad  no  eurral  t  e  nam  Jieeu  em  eesa  vUla  de  Oaya  pe- 
dra  com  pedra,  que  toda  nom  feeee  em  terra.  FUkou  d  Rey 
Ramire  ed  nudker  com  ede  donae  e  donieUae  que  eetanaS  com 
eUa,  9  quanta  aver  ackou,  e  nuteo  nae  galie ;  e  deepoie  que  eete 
0ttM  aeabado,  dtainau  e  Infamte  eeu  JUhe,  e  oe  eeue  JUalgoe,  e 
cemtoulhee  tado,  como  Ike  aviera  com  a  Ramka  ed  moUur,  e 
dU  quelkedera  ^da  para  fater  ddla  maie  eruajuetifana  ed 
terra,  Eete  ouverom  todoe  par  estranko  de  tamanha  nuildade 
de  mother ;  e  0  JnfoHla  D.  Ordamko  eairaOilke  ae  lagrbeae  poloe 
olkae,  e  dixe  centra  eeu  padre,  SeiUker  a  mi  nom  eabe  de/alar 
em  eete,  porque  ka  mi  madre ;  ee  njom  tanto,  que  olkeie  par 
voeea  konra* 

E  entr»em  entom  nae  golie,  e  chegerem  d  fox  de  Antera,  e 
amorrarad  ae  galie  parafeigarem,  porque  aoiad  mnyto  trabal' 
kada  aqueUee  diae  t  aUifiiromditerad  RryqueaRainkeeeia 
ekorando ;  e  d  Rey  dixe,  Fdmola  ver.  Foy  Id,  e  perguntouike 
porque  ckoraea  f  E  dla  reepondeo,  Porque  malaete  aqudU 
Monro,  que  era  mdkor  que  tL  O  Infante  dixe  contra  eeupa- 
dre,  Itto  ke  demonie  ,*  qua  quereie  delta  1  que  pode  eer  que  voe 
fugira.  Ed  ReymandouaenUidamarrarahumam9,«tancar 
la  no  mar,  edeeaqudie  tempo  Ike  ckamaromFotde  A neora,  Por 
eete  peeada  que  dixe  0  infante  D,  Ordonko  contra  ed  madre,  dtz- 
erom  deepoie  ae  gentee  que  por  eeeofora  deeerdado  doe  poooe 
de  Caetdla,  Rey  Jiamtro  foyee  a  Lead,  e  fix  ads  eorlee  muy 
rieae,  efalou  com  oe  eeua  de  ede  terrae,  e  meatro^Ukee  a  mal 
dade  da  Rainka  Aldenfa  ea  motker  1  que  die  avia  por  bem  de 
catar  com  D.  Ortiga,  que  era  de  alto  linkage  t  e  dlee  todoe  a 
huana  vox  e  towaarom,  e  omoeremno  por  bem,  Ellefoy  da  boa 
vida,  efei  0  MoeUyro  de  S,  JuUali,  e  outroe  koepitaee  mvy(0e ; 
e  oe  que  ddla  deeenderon  forem  muyto  eun^doe.  —  Ff.  Ill 
—116. 

A  ehaneterittie  circumiUnce  in  the  po«in  ii  added  from  the 
Livre  Vdko  dee  JUnkageae,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
printed  among  the  Prooae  da  kieteria  Oeneologiea  da  Caea 
Real  Portugueia,  i,  1,    It  ie  related  there  in  theie  worde :  — 

E  0  Moure  the  dieee,  vieatee  a  morrer ;  mae  querole  perguntar, 
que  ee  me  tivecee  em  Mier,  que  merte  ma  deriae  7  El  Rey  Ra- 
mhro  era  mvito  famxnle,  e  reepondeolke  aeeim,  eu  te  daria  kum 
eapdd  aeaade,  e  kuma  regudfd,  afariate  tuda  comer,  e  dartekia 
em  aima  ea  m  eapa  dua  da  vinko  qua  bebeeee.  —  Provae,  T. 

1,  p.  ai3.  

1. 

Gbsxit  grow  the  alder-treei,  and  close 
To  the  water-side  bj  St.  Joam  da  Fez. 


From  the  castle  of  Graya  the  Warden  sees 

The  water  and  the  aider-trees ; 

And  only  these  the  Warden  sees ; 

No  danger  near  doth  Gaya  feii ; 

No  danger  nigh  doth  the  Warden  spy; 

He  sees  not  where  the  galleys  lie 

Under  the  alders  silently ; 

For  the  galleys  with  green  are  coTer'd  o'er, 

They  have  crept  by  night  along  the  shore ; 

And  they  lie  at  anchor,  now  it  b  mora, 

Awaiting  the  sound  of  Ramiro's  hora. 

2. 

In  traveller's  weeds  Ramiro  sate 

By  the  fountain  at  the  castle-gate ; 

But  under  the  weeds  was  his  breastplate, 

And  the  sword  he  had  tried  in  so  many  fights, 

And  the  horn  whose  sound  would  ring  around, 

And  be  known  so  well  by  his  knights. 

3. 

From  the  gate  Aldonza's  damsel  came 
To  fill  her  pitcher  at  the  spring. 
And  she  saw,  but  she  knew  not,  her  master  tlM 

King. 
In  the  Moorish  tongue  Ramiro  spake, 
And  begg'd  a  draught  for  mercy's  sake. 
That  he  his  burning  thirst  might  slake; 
For,  worn  by  a  long  malady, 
Not  strength  enow,  he  said,  had  he 
To  liil  it  from  the  spring. 

4. 

She  gave  her  pitcher  to  the  King, 

And  from  his  mouth  he  dropp'd  a  ring 

Which  he  had  with  Aldonza  broken; 

80  in  the  water  from  the  spring 

Queen  Aldonza  found  the  token. 

With  that  she  bade  her  damsel  bring 

Secretly  the  stranger  in. 

5. 

"  What  brings  thee  hither,  Ramiro  ? "  she  cried ; 

"The  love  of  you,"  the  King  replied, 

"  Nay !  nay !  it  is  not  so !  '*  quoth  she ; 

**  Ramiro,  say  not  this  to  roe ! 

I  know  your  Moorish  concubine 

Hath  now  the  love  which  once  was  mine. 

If  you  had  loved  me  as  you  say. 

You  would  never  have  stolen  Ortiga  away ; 

If  you  had  never  loved  another, 

I  had  not  been  here  in  Gaya  to-day 

The  wife  of  Ortiga's  brother! 

But  hide  thee  here, — a  step  I  hear, 

King  Alboazar  draweth  near." 

6. 

In  her  alcove  she  bade  him  hide: 

"  King  Alboazar,  my  lord,**  she  cried, 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  if  at  this  honr 

King  Ramiro  were  in  thy  power?" 

"This  I  would  do,"  the  Moor  replied; 

"  I  would  hew  him  limb  from  limb ; 

As  he,  I  know,  would  deal  by  me, 

80  I  would  deal  by  him/' 
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*^  Alboazar !  *'  Queen  Aldonza  eaid, 
^  Lo !  here  I  give  him  to  tliy  will ; 

In  jon  alcoye  thou  hast  thy  foe. 

Now  thy  yengeance  then  fulfil !  *' 

7. 

With  that  up  spake  the  Christian  king : 

'*  O  Alboazar,  deal  by  me 

As  I  would  surely  deal  with  thee, 

If  I  were  yon,  and  you  were  me ! 

Like  a  friend  you  guested  me  many  a  day ; 

Like  a  foe  I  stole  your  sister  away : 

The  sin  was  great,  and  I  felt  its  weight, 

AU  joy  by  day  the  thought  oppressed, 

And  all  night  long  it  troubled  my  rest ; 

Till  I  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  care, 

But  told  my  Con&ssor  in  despair. 

And  he,  my  sinful  soul  to  saye, 

This  penance  for  atonement  gaye } 

That  I  before  you  should  appear, 

And  yield  myself  your  prisoner  here, 

If  my  repentance  was  sincere. 

That  I  might  by  a  public  death 

Breathe  shamefully  out  my  latest  breath. 


8. 


« 


King  Alboazar,  this  I  would  do. 

If  you  were  I,  and  I  were  you ; 

That  no  one  should  say  you  were  meanly  fed, 

I  would  give  you  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  good  ring  loaf  of  whcaten  bread. 

And  n  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  your  thirst; 

And  aAer  that  I  would  grant  you  the  thing 

Which  you  came  to  me  petitioning. 

Mow  this,  O  King,  is  what  I  craye. 

That  I  my  sinful  soul  may  saye : 

Let  me  be  led  to  your  bull-ring, 

And  call  your  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assemble  the  people,  both  great  and  small. 

And  let  me  be  set  upon  a  stone, 

Th&t  by  all  the  multitude  I  may  be  known. 

And  bid  me  then  this  horn  to  blow. 

And  I  will  blow  a  blast  so  strong. 

And  wind  the  horn  so  loud  and  long. 

That  the  breath  in  my  body  at  last  shall  be  gone. 

And  I  shall  drop  dead  in  sight  of  the  throng. 
Thus  your  reyenge,  O  King,  will  be  braye, 
Granting  the  boon  which  I  come  to  crave. 
And  the  people  a  holyday  sight  will  haye. 

And  I  my  precious  soul  shall  save ; 

For  tliia  is  the  penance  my  Confessor  gaye. 

King  Alboazar,  this  I  would  do. 

If  you  were  I,  and  1  were  you." 

9. 

**This  man  repents  his  sin,  be  sure !  '* 

To  Queen  Aldonza  said  the  Moor ; 

**  He  hath  stolen  my  sister  away  from  me ; 

I  have  taken  from  him  his  wife ; 

Shame  then  would  it  be,  when  he  comes  to  me. 

And  I  his  true  repentance  see. 

If  I  for  yengeance  should  take  his  life." 

10. 
»0  Alboazar! "  then  quoth  she, 
**  Weak  of  heart  at  weak  can  be ! 


Full  of  reyenge  and  wiles  is  he. 

Look  at  those  eyes  beneath  that  brow ; 

I  know  Ramiro  better  than  thou ! 

Kill  him,  for  thou  hast  him  now ; 

He  must  die,  be  sure,  or  thou. 

Hast  thou  not  heard  the  history 

How,  to  the  throne  that  he  might  rise. 

He  pluck*d  out  his  brother  Ordofio's  eyes  ? 

And  dost  not  remember  his  prowess  in  fight, 

How  often  he  met  thee  and  put  thee  to  flight. 

And  plunder'd  thy  country  for  many  a  day .' 

And  how  many  Moors  he  has  slain  in  the  strife. 

And  how  many  more  carried  captiyes  away  ? 
How  he  came  to  show  firiendship — and  thou  didst 

believe  him .' 
How  he   rayish*d  tliy  sister  —  and  wouldst  thou 

forgive  him? 

And  hast  thou  forgotten  that  I  am  his  wife. 

And  that  now  by  thy  side  I  lie  like  a  bride, 

The  worst  shame  that  can  ever  a  Christian  betide? 

And  cruel  it  were,  when  you  see  his  despair. 

If  vainly  you  thought  in  compassion  to  spare. 

And  refused  him  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to 

crave. 

For  no  other  way  his  poor  soul  can  he  save. 

Than  by  doing  the  penance  his  Confessor  gave." 

11. 

As  Queen  Aldonza  thus  replies. 

The  Moor  upon  her  fixed  his  eyes, 

And  he  said  in  his  heart.  Unhappy  is  he 

Who  putteth  his  trust  in  a  woman  ! 

Thou  art  King  Ramiro's  wedded  wife, 

And  thus  wouldst  thou  take  away  his  life ! 

What  cause  have  I  to  confide  in  thee  ? 

I  will  put  this  woman  away  from  me. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  pass'd  in  his  breast 

But  he  caird  to  mind  Ramiro's  might ; 

And  he  fear'd  to  meet  him  hereafter  in  fight. 

And  he  granted  the  King's  request. 

12. 

So  he  gaye  him  a  roasted  capon  first. 

And  a  skinful  of  wine  to  quench  his  thirst ; 

And  he  called  for  his  sons  and  daughters  all. 

And  assembled  the  people,  both  great  and  small; 

And  to  the  bull-ring  he  led  the  king ; 

And  he  set  him  there  upon  a  stone. 

That  by  all  the  multitude  he  might  be  known ; 

And  he  bade  him  blow  through  his  horn  a  blast, 

As  long  as  his  breath  and  his  life  should  last. 

13. 

Oh,  then  his  horn  Ramiro  wound : 

The  walb  rebound  the  pealing  sound, 

That  far  and  wide  rings  echoing  round ; 

Louder  and  louder  Ramiro  blows. 

And  farther  the  blast  and  farther  goes ; 

Till  it  reaches  the  galleys  where  they  lie  close 

Under  the  alders,  by  St.  Joam  da  Foz. 

It  roused  his  knights  from  their  repose. 

And  they  and  their  merry  men  arose. 

Away  to  Gaya  they  speed  them  straight ; 

Like  a  torrent  they  burst  through  the  city  gate; 

And  they  rush  among  the  Moorish  throng. 

And  slaughter  their  infidel  foes. 
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14. 

Then  his  good  sword  Ramiro  drew, 

UpoD  the  Moorish  King  he  flew, 

And  he  gave  him  one  blow,  for  there  needed  not 

two; 

They  killed  his  sons  and  his  daughters  too; 

Every  Moorish  soul  they  slew ; 

Not  one  escaped  of  the  infidel  crew ; 

Neither  old  nor  young,  nor  babe  nor  mother; 

And  they  left  not  one  stone  upon  another. 

15. 

They  carried  the  wicked  Queen  aboard. 

And  they  took  counsel  what  to  do  to  her ; 

They  tied  a  millstone  round  her  neck, 

And  overboard  in  the  sea  they  threw  her. 

But  a  heavier  weight  than  that  millstone  lay 

On  Ramiro's  soul  at  his  dying  day. 

Brutol,  1802. 


THE 


INCHCAPE    ROCK 


Ad  old  writer  mentioni  a  curiotsi  tradition  wbicli  may  be 
worth  qnoting.  **  By  eaat  the  Iile  of  May,"  MyM  ho, "  twelve 
milea  from  all  land  in  the  German  aeaa,  lyea  a  great  hidden 
rock,  called  Incheape,  very  dangerous  for  navigatora,  became 
it  is  overflowed  everie  tide.  It  it  reported,  in  old  timet,  upon 
the  saide  rock  there  waa  a  bell,  fiied  upon  a  tree  or  timber, 
which  rang  continually,  being  moved  by  the  sea,  giving  no- 
tice to  the  saylers  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke  was 
pot  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok,  and 
being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a  yeore  tbereaflor  he  per- 
ished upon  the  same  rocko,  with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the 
righteous  judgement  ofGrod."  —  Stoddard's  Remarks  <m 
Scotland. 


No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea. 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  Incheape  Rock ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Incheape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  Bell  on  the  Incheape  Rock ; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge *8  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay ; 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 


The  sea>birds  scieam*d  as  they  wheel'd  rouid, 
And  there  was  joyanoe  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Incheape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fiz*d  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring; 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Incheape  float; 
Quoth  he,  **  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Incheape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Incheape  Rock  they  go; 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 
And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Incheape  float 

Down  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound ; 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  aroimd ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  **  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away ; 
He  scotir'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plundered  store. 
He  steers  l^s  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  overspreads  the  sky, 
They  cannot  see  tlie  San  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  <«  It  will  be  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

"Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakers  roar? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Incheape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound  ;  the  swell  is  strong; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, - 
"  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Incheape  Rock ! " 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair ; 
He  curs'd  himself  in  his  despair; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side  ; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But,  even  in  his  dying  fear. 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear— 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Incheape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  ksiell. 

Brittd,  1802. 
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"  I  know  Dot  whether  it  be  worth  the  reporting,  thiit  there  U 
io  Cornwall,  n«»ar  the  pariih  of  Si.  NeoU,  a  Well,  arched 
over  with  the  robe*  of  four  kin4«  of  trees,  withy,  oak,  elm, 
and  aah,  dedicated  to  St.  Kejne.  The  reported  virtue  of 
the  water  u  thin,  that  whether  husband  or  wife  come  firat 
to  drink  thereof,  thtygei  the  mattery  thereby .»»—Fullkk. 

Thii  psMage  in  one  of  the  folios  of  the  Worthy  old  Fuller, 
who,  tut  he  rnyi,  knew  not  whether  it  were  worth  the  re- 
portiiif,  auggesifd  Uio  following  Ballad  j  and  the  Ballad  has 
prodoeed  «o  many  imitationa,  Utat  it  may  be  prudent  here 
thu«  to  assert  ltd  originality,  lest  I  should  be  accused  here- 
after of  having  committed  the  plagiarism  which  has  been 
practised  upon  it. 

•*  Next,"  says  Carew,  in  hie  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  150,  "  I 
will  relate  you  another  of  the  Conith  natural  wonders,  viz. 
St.  Kayne's  Well  i  hut  lest  you  make  a  wonder  first  at  the 
Saint,  before  you  lake  notice  of  the  Well,  you  must  under- 
slind,  that  this  was  not  Kaytte  the  manqueller,  but  one  of  a 
geatlar  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman.  He  who 
eauaed  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added  this  rhyme  for  an 
•xpoeition :  — 

*  In  name,  in  shape,  in  quality, 

This  Well  is  very  quaint ; 
The  name  to  lot  of  Kayne  befell, 

No  over-holy  saint. 
The  shape,  four  trees  of  divers  kinde, 

Withy,  Oak,  Elm,  and  Ash, 
Make  with  their  roots  an  arched  roof, 

Whose  floor  this  spring  doth  wash. 
The  quality,  that  man  or  wife, 

Whose  chance  or  choice  attains 
First  of  this  sacred  strosm  to  drink, 

Thereby  the  mastery  guini.*  " 

CAasw's  Smrvtif  fif  ComwaUf  p.  ]30. 

OrSC  Keyne,  whose  death  is  placed  in  the  year  490,  and  whose 
ftatiral  used  to  be  celebrated  in  Brecknockshire,  on  Oc- 
tober 8,  there  is  a  brief  aocount  in  the  English  Martyrologe. 
Father  Creasy,  the  Beoeilictine,  gives  her  history  more  fully. 
"  Illoattioue,"  says  ho, »'  she  wns  for  her  birth,  being  the 
doughtcr  of  Braganus,  prince  of  that  province  in  Wales, 
wbidi,  from  him,  was  afterwards  called  Brecknockshire ; 
but  mora  illustrious  for  her  xeal  to  preserve  her  chastity, 
for  which  reason  she  wus  called  in  the  British  language 
Kcynevsyre,  that  is,  Keyna  the  Virgin." 

S.  This  Prince  firagnnus,  or  firachanus,  the  fiitherof  St.  Key- 
na, ia  *  said  to  hav«  had  twelve  sons  and  twelve  daughters 
by  his  lady,  called  Marcella,  daughter  of  Theodoric  son  of 
Tethphalt,  Prince  of  Garthmalrin,  the  same  region  called 
afterward  Bmcknock.  Their  first  born  son  was  St.  Canoo : 
and  their  eUesl  dan«liter  was  Gladus,  who  was  mother  of 
CVutoeaa  by  f>t.  Gunley,  a  holy  king  of  the  southern  Britons. 
The  aeeond  daughter  was  Melaria,  the  mother  of  the  holy 
Arehfaisbop  Su  David.  Thus  writes  Capgrave,  neither  doth 
h«  montion  any  other  oftlieir  children  besides  St.  Keyna. 

3.  But  la  fSiraldus  Cambreoids  f  another  daughter  is  commera- 
oraietl,  enlled  St.  Alroedhii.  And  David  PowelJ  makes 
mentioa  of  a  6fth  named  TydvacI,  who  was  the  wife  of 
CoagMi  the  son  of  Caflel,  Prince  of  Powisland ;  and  mother 
of  Brodimael,  surnamed  Seilhroe,  who  slew  Ethelfred  King 
of  tha  Northunibvrs. 

4.  Coo««fning  the  Holy  Virgin  St.  Keyna,  we  find  this  nar- 
ralimi  in  the  author  of  her  life,  extant  in  Capgrave  ;$  "  She 
wae  of  royal  blood,  being  daughter  of  Braginus,  Prince  of 
Br<«kiMtek«bire.  When  the  eamo  to  ripe  yean  many  noble 
peiaons  sought  her  in  marriage ;  but  she  utterly  refused 
that  siat^*,  having  consecrated  her  virginity  to  our  Lord  by 
a  perpetual  vcrw.  For  which  eaose  she  was  afterward  by 
lh«  Britons  called  Keyn-wiri,  that  is,  Keyna  the  Virgin." 

5   At  bnglb  vfca  detarmincd  to  forsake  her  country  and  find 
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out  some  desart  place,  where  she  might  attend  to  contem- 
plation. Therefore,  directing  her  journey  beyond  Severn, 
and  there  meeting  with  certain  woody  places,  she  made 
her  request  to  the  prince  of  that  country  that  she  might 
bo  permitted  to  serve  God  in  that  solitude.  His  answer 
was,  that  he  was  very  willing  to  grant  her  request,  hut  that 
thot  place  did  so  swarm  with  serpenU  that  neither  men  nor 
beas's  could  inhabit  it.  But  she  constantly  replied,  that  her 
firm  trust  was  in  the  name  and  assistance  of  Almighty 
God,  to  drive  all  that  poisonous  brood  out  of  that  region. 

6.  Hereupon  the  place  was  granted  to  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  wlio 
presently  prostrating  herself  in  fervent  prayer  to  God,  ob- 
tained of  him  to  change  all  the  serpents  and  vipers  there 
into  stones.  And  to  this  day  the  stones  in  that  region  do 
resemble  the  windinj^  of  serpents  through  all  the  fields  and 
villages,  as  if  they  had  been  framed  so  by  the  hand  of  the 
engraver. 

7.  Our  learned  Camden,  in  his  diligent  search  after  antiqui- 
ties, seems  to  have  visited  this  country,  being  a  part  of 
Somersetshire,  though  he  Is  willing  todispcrage  the  miracle. 
His  words  are,  "  On  the  western  bank  of  Avon  is  seen 
the  town  of  Cainsham.  Some  are  of  opinion  tliat  it  was 
named  so  from  Keyna,  a  meet  holy  British  Virgin,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  credulous  persuasion  of  former  ages,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  turned  serpenU  into  stones ;  because  such  like 
miracles  of  sporting  nature  are  there  sometimes  found  io  the 
quarries.  I  myself  saw  a  stone  brought  from  thence  repre- 
senting a  serpent  rolled  up  into  a  spire  ;  the  head  of  it  stuck 
out  in  the  outward  aurfiice,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  termi- 
nated in  the  centre." 

8.  But  let  us  prosecute  the  life  of  this  holy  Virgin.  Mony 
years  being  spent  by  her  in  this  solitary  place,  and  the 
fame  of  her  sanctity  every  where  divulged,  and  many  orato- 
ries built  by  her,  her  nephew  St.  Cadoc  performing  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Mount  of  St.  Michael,  met  there  with  his 
blessed  aunt,  St.  Keyna,  at  whose  sight  he  was  replenished 
with  great  joy.  And  being  desirous  to  bring  her  back  to 
her  own  country,  the  inhabitanU  of  that  region  would  not 
permit  him.  But  afterward,  by  the  admonition  of  an  angel, 
the  holy  Maid  returned  to  the  place  of  her  nativity,  where, 
on  the  top  of  a  hillock  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
she  made  a  little  habitation  for  herself;  and  by  her  prayers 
to  God  obtained  a  spring  there  to  flow  out  of  the  earth, 
which,  by  the  merits  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  afforded  health  to 
divers  infirmities. 

9.  But  when  the  time  of  her  consummation  approached,  one 
night  she,  by  the  revelation  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  saw  in  a 
vision,  as  it  were,  a  fiery  pillar,  the  base  whereof  was  fixed 
on  her  bed  j  now  her  bed  was  the  pavement  strewed  over  with 
a  few  branches  of  trees.  And  in  this  vision  two  angels  ap- 
peared to  her ;  one  of  which  approaching  respectfully  to  her, 
seemed  to  take  off"  the  sackcloth  with  which  she  was  cov- 
ered, and  instead  thereof  to  put  on  her  a  smock  of  fine  Hnen, 
and  over  that  a  tunic  of  purple,  and  last  of  all  a  mantle  all 
woven  with  gold.  Which  having  done,  he  thus  said  to  her, 
"  Prepare  yourself  to  come  with  us,  that  we  may  lead  you 
into  your  heavenly  Father's  kingdom."  Hereupon  she  wept 
with  excess  of  joy,  and  endeavoring  to  follow  the  angels  she 
awaked,  and  found  her  body  inflamed  with  a  fever,  so  that 
she  perceived  her  end  was  near. 

10.  Therefore,  sending  for  her  nephew  Cadocns,  she  said  to 
him,  "  This  is  the  place  above  all  others  lieloved  by  me ; 
here  my  memory  shall  be  perpetuated.  Thia  place  I  will 
often  visit  in  spirit  if  it  may  be  permitted  me.  And  I  am  as- 
sured it  shall  be  permitted  me,  because  our  Lord  has  granted 
me  this  place  as  a  certain  inheritance.  The  time  will  come 
when  this  place  shall  be  inhabited  by  a  sinful  people,  wliir.li 
notwithstanding  I  will  violently  root  out  of  this  seat.  My 
tomb  shall  be  a  long  while  unknown,  till  the  coming  of  otlior 
people,  whom,  by  my  prayers,  I  shall  bring  hither ;  them 
will  I  protect  and  defend ;  and  in  this  place  shall  the  name 
of  our  Lord  he  blessed  for  over." 

11.  After  this,  her  soul  being  ready  to  depart  out  of  her  body, 
she  saw  standing  before  her  a  troop  of  heavenly  angels, 
ready,  joyfully,  to  receive  her  soul,  and  to  transport  it  with- 
out any  fear  or  danger  from  her  spiritual  enemies.  Which, 
having  told  to  those  who  stood  by,  her  blesaed  soul  was  freed 
from  the  prison  of  her  body,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the 
Ides  of  October.    In  her  dissolution,  her  face  smiled,  and 
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waa  all  of  a  rosy  color }  and  lo  aweet  a  fra^ rancy  proceeded 
fVom  hei  sacred  virgin  body,  that  those  who  were  present 
thooght  themtclves  in  the  joy  of  Paradiae.  St.  Cadocus 
buried  faor  in  ber  own  oratory,  where  for  many  years  she 
had  led  a  most  holy,  mortified  life,  rery  acceptable  to  Ood. 
Churek  Hittory  qfEriUaAjf,  Book  X,  Ck.  14. 

Such  is  the  history  of  St.  Keyne,  as  related  by  F.  Serenus 
Cressy,  permiuu  «»p«rtoni«,  «C  afjrrobatume  Doetarum, 
Theie  was  evidently  a  scheme  of  setting  up  a  shrine  con- 
nected with  the  legend.  In  one  part  it  was  well  conceived, 
for  the  Cornu  Ammonis  is  no  where  so  frequently  found  as 
near  Keynsham ;  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  over  the 
doors  of  many  of  the  houses  there,  and  I  have  often  ob- 
served fiagroents  among  the  stones  which  were  broken  up 
to  mend  the  road.  The  Welsh  seem  nearly  to  have  forgot- 
toD  this  sainL  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Cambrian  Biography, 
enumerates  two  daughters  of  Brychan,  Ceiodrech,  and  Ccia- 
wen,  both  ranked  among  saints,  and  the  latter  having  two 
ehurches  dedicated  to  her  in  Mona.  One  of  these  is  proba- 
bly St.  Keyne. 


A  Well  there  is  in  the  west  country, 

And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen ; 
There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  west  country 

But  has  heard  of  the  Weil  of  St.  Keyne. 

An  oak  and  an  elm-tree  stand  beside, 

And  behind  doth  an  ash- tree  grow. 
And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 

Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne; 

Joyfully  he  drew  nigh, 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling, 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear. 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he ; 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank 

Under  the  wiUow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  house  hard  by. 

At  the  Well  to  fiU  his  pail ; 
On  the  Well-side  he  rested  it, 

And  he  bade  the  Stranger  hail. 

*^  Now  art  thou  a  bachelor,  Stranger  ?  '*  quoth  he ; 

"  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

**  Or  has  thy  good  woman,  if  one  thou  hast, 

Ever  here  in  Cornwall  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I'll  venture  my  life. 

She  has  drank  of  the  Well  of  St.  Keyne." 

*•  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  Stranger  he  made  reply ; 
"  But  that  my  draught  should  be  the  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why." 

"St.  Keyne,"  quoth  the  Cornish-man,  "snany  a 
Drank  of  this  crystal  Well ;  [time 

And  before  the  Angel  summon 'd  her, 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

«'  If  the  Husband  of  this  gifted  Well 
Shall  drink  before  bis  Wife, 


A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he, 
For  he  shall  be  Master  for  life. 

"  But  if  the  Wife  should  drink  of  it  first,  ~ 

God  help  the  Husband  then !  " 
The  Stranger  stoop'd  to  the  Well  of  St  Keyne, 

And  drank  of  the  water  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  Well,  I  warrant,  betimes?  " 

He  to  the  Cornish-man  said : 
But  the  Cornish-num  smiled  as  the  Stranger  spake. 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  bead. 

*^  I  hastened  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done. 

And  left  my  Wife  in  the  porch ', 
But  i*  faith  she  had  been  wiser  than  me. 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 

WesOury,  1798. 


BISHOP   BRUNO. 


"  Bruno,  ihe  Bisliop  of  Uerbipolilanuni,  sailing  in  tin  riv«r 
of  Daoubius,  with  Henry  the  Tliird,  then  Emperor,  b^iog 
not  far  from  a  placn  which  tlie  Germanes  call  Bern  SinuitL, 
or  the  devouring  guUe,  which  i«  nrere  unto  Griooa,  a  eaatle 
in  Austriaf  a  spirit  was  board  clamoring  aloud,  *  llo,  Ko, 
Bishop  Bruno,  whither  art  thou  traroUing?  but  dispoai*  of 
thysclfe  how  tltou  plcaseat,  thou  shalt  ht  my  prey  aad  spoiL* 
At  the  hearing  ofthesD  words  they  ware  all  ctupifterl,  ftad 
tlie  Bishop  with  the  rout  crossed  and  bk-sseil  thcMBe-lvea. 
The  issue  wiis,  that  wttbtn  a  short  time  aAer,  the  Bishop, 
feasting  with  the  Emperor  in  a  rastle  belonging  to  th« 
Conntesse  of  Enburch,  a  rafter  fi*ll  from  th«  r»of  of  the 
chamber  wherein  they  sate,  and  strooke  him  dead  at  tlie 
table."  —  Hjbtwood's  Hicrareku  9fiKc  BUgtti  JhtftU. 


Bishop  Bruno  awoke  in  the  dead  midnight. 
And  he  heard  his  heart  beat  loud  with  affright : 
He  dreamt  he  had  rung  the  palace  bell, 
And  tlie  sound  it  gave  was  his  passing  knelL 

Bishop  Bruno  smiled  at  his  fears  so  vain ; 

He  ttimed  to  sleep,  and  he  dreamt  again ; 

He  rang  at  the  palace  gate  once  more, 

And  Death  was  the  Porter  that  open'd  the  door. 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream,  [scream ; 

And  he  heard  at  his   window  the  8cre«ch<-<rErl 
Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night,  — 
Oh !  glad  was  he  when  he  saw  the  day-light ! 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  army, 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Before  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride  ; 
The  people  throng'd  to  see  their  pride , 
They  bow'd  the  head,  and  the  knee  thoy  bent. 
But  nobody  bless*d  him  as  he  went. 

So  he  went  on  stately  and  proud, 
When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  aloud, 
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"  Ho !  ho !  Bishop  Bruno !  you  travel  with  glee ; 
But  I  would  have  you  know,  you  travel  to  me  !  " 

Behind,  and  before,  and  on  either  side, 
He  look'd,  but  nobody  he  espied ; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
Fur  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 

And  when  he  rang  at  the  palace  bell, 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  his  knell ; 
And  when  the  Porter  tum'd  the  key, 
He  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  recovered  his  glee, 
For  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally ; 
And  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  choicest  wines  and  dainty  fare. 

And  now  the  Bishop  had  bless 'd  the  meat, 
Wiien  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his  seat,  — 
*^  With  the  Emperor  nowyou  are  dining  with  glee, 
Bat  know.  Bishop  Bruno,  you  sup  with  me !  '* 

The  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  affright, 

And  suddenly  lost  his  appetite ; 

All  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

Could  not  comfort  his  heart,  that  was  sick  with  fear. 

But  by  little  and  little  recovered  he, 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merrily, 
Till  at  length  he  forgot  his  former  dread. 
And  his  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  he  sat  down  to  the  royal  fare, 
Bishop  Bruno  was  the  saddest  man  there ; 
But  when  tlie  masquers  enter'd  the  hall, 
He  was  the  merriest  man  of  all. 

Then  from  amid  the  masquers'  crowd 
Tliere  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud, — 
**  Tou  have  past  the  day,  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee ; 
But  you  must  pass  tlie  night  with  me ! " 

Ha  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eyeballs  glare, 
And  stiff  round  his  tonsure  bristled  his  hair; 
With  that  there  came  one  from  the  masquers'  band, 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath ; 
ll'iM  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call ; 
Bitfhop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  palace  hall. 


Wettbury,  1798. 
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THE 


BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 


1. 

It  was  a  summer  evening; 
Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 


And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

2. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  round. 


Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

4. 

"  I  find  them  in  tlie  garden, 
For  there's  many  here  about; 

And  oflen,  when  I  go  to  plough, 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

•*  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory.'* 


5. 

"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
"  Now  tell  us  all  about  tiie  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for. 


ti 


6. 
**  It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 

"  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 
But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 

I  could  not  well  make  out ; 
But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 
^'  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

7. 

'*  My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Ton  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

8. 

"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide. 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-born  baby  died ; 
But  tilings  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

9. 

**They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
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Ijtj  rottiii^  in  the  wan ; 
But  things  like  that,  joa  know,  moat  be 
After  a  ftmntw  Ticiofj. 

10. 
**  Great  pnjae  the  Duke  oTMaiibro*  won. 

And  our  good  Prinee  Engene/* 
^  Why,  *twaa  a  retj  wicked  thing ! " 

Said  littk  Wilhelmine. 
"■  Naj—  najr  — mj  little  girl,"  qnoth  he, 
**  It  waa  a  ftmooa  rictoiy. 

11. 
**  And  ererj  bodj  piaiaed  the  Dnke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
**  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  " 

Qnoth  little  Peteikin. 
^  Why,  that  I  cannot  teU,"  said  he; 
**  Bat  *twas  a  fiuoooiia  lictory." 

Wtaibmry,  1798. 


A    TRUE    BALLAD 


or 


St.  ANTIDIUS,  THE  POPE,  AND  THE  DEVIL. 


fuu  de  RaMoSf  poMO  por  la  ftuwU  d»  urn  ria  qu»  ka  90mbre 
DiviM»  {  eviot»u»  eampo  grmm  compt^  dt  diablog  que  ula- 
V4t*  eomUmio  a  nu  prmdfet  lu  mrnUs  que  fauen  pey  las  tter- 
rae  i  e  entrt  toiae  lot  etroe  eetana  «m  negro  a  uupuru  de  Ety- 
opituo  t  e  alabavaee  que  avie  eiete  aSUe  que  aadava  Udiamde 
am  el  Papa  par  le  fatar  peear}  e  wunca  pudiera  ey  nan  en- 
taneee  que  le  Jltiera  fater  ya  que  peeade  maty  grave ;  e  eate 
prevava  h  par  la  sandalia  dd  apaetelige  que  troyc.  £  Sant 
Atendio  que  mde  aqueUoy  ttama  aquel  dioUo,  e  conjurol  per  2a 
virtud  de  Dioe  e  par  la  Santa  Omx  que  la  lUtaese  a  Rama  ,*  c 
eavalgo  en  el;  e  Ueval  a  Rama,  d  juevee  de  la  cema  a  kora  de 
misaaj  el  Papa  que  querie  retestirae  para  deiir  miaaa;  dexo 
aaat  JHendio  al  diaila  a  la  puerla  e  dizol  que  lo  aUndieae ;  e  d 
antra  dentro  e  aaco  d  Papa  aparte,  e  ditol  que  fineaae  peni' 
tenda  de  aqud  peeada  fed  quiaa  la  negar^  maajtta  gdo  otor- 
gar  d  aaata  obiapo  eon  a  aandaUa  que  le  dio»  E  Jiia  d  Papa 
peniUneia ;  e  dixa  eant  jStendio  la  miaaa  en  au  lagar,  e  «m- 
aagro  la  eriama ;  e  tame  una  partida  ddla  para  ay ;  e  deape- 
dioaae  dd  Papa,  e  aaHefuera,  e  eamdga  en  d  diaUe,  e  Uevo  lo 
a  au  arfobiapado  daabadodepaaeua  a  kora  de  miaaa,  —  Coso- 

NICA   OB   ElfAlVA. 

Thii  Saint  Atendio,  according  to  the  Chronica  General|  wai 
Riflhop  of  Veiytana  in  Gaul,  and  martyred  by  the  Vandala 
in  tho  year  411.  The  Spaniarda  have  a  tradition  that  he 
vrai  Biihopof  Jaen  :  they  aay,  "  that  ai  the  Devi]  was  erosa- 
ing  the  tea  with  thia  unwelcome  load  upon  hia  bacii,  he  art- 
fully endeavored  to  make  Atondio  pronounce  tlie  name  of 
Jeiufl,  which,  aa  it  breaks  all  fipellii,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  throw  him  oflT  into  the  water ;  but  that  ihe  Bishop, 
underatanding  hia  intent,  only  replied,  jfrre  2>uiMo,  "Gee 
up  Devil !  "  and  they  add,  "  that  when  he  arrived  at  Rome, 
hia  hat  waa  atill  covered  with  the  anow  which  had  fallen 
upon  it  while  he  waa  passing  the  Alps,  and  that  the  hat  is 
•till  shown  at  Rome  in  confirmation  of  the  story  and  the 
miracle."  Feyjoo  has  two  letters  upon  this  whimsical  le- 
g«nd  among  his  Carlaa  ErudUaa.  In  the  first  (T.  ],  Carta 
M,)  he  replies  to  a  correspondent  who  had  gravely  inquired 
his  opinion  upon  the  story,  "  De  buen  humor,**  says  he, 
*'  eataba  V,  md.  quando  U  ocurrid  iaquirir  mi  didamen^  aobre 


la  Siatoriaa  de  d  O^ape  de  Jaken,  de  quien  ee  atma,  fu 
Jua  a  Hmaut  en  una  nodu^  eabaUaro  aobre  la  eapaUa  it  n 
DiaUo  de  dquiler :  THatedemi,meaaaatri*.aidadafkaaee^ 
tagioaa,  fdaa  muekoa  ea  eequir  d  errmph  d*  V.  md.  eoneaUan' 
dame  aobre  cuenloa  de  nknoa  y  utefoa.**  Nevertbeleas,  timicb  IkS 
thus  treats  the  story  as  an  old  wifo*s  tale,  be  bestows  mom 
reaaooing  upon  it.    "  As  he  heard  it,*'  he  aay«,  "  it  did  not 
appear  whether  the  ftae  which  the  Bishop  made  of  th«  D*«il 
were  licit  or  illicit ;  that  i«,  whether  he  madu  turn  of  him  u 
a  wixard,  by  virtue  of  a  compact,  or  by  virtue  of  aotbottij', 
having  the  permissiou  of  the  Most  High  so  to  do.    In  riti.cr 
case  th«re  is  a  great  incongruity.    In  the  first,  inasmoitk  as 
it  is  not  credible  UjAt  t)ie  Devil  shouM  volobtarily  nn* 
the  Bbhop  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  great  evil  to  the 
clinfch :  —  I  say  voluntarUf^  because  the  notion  that  a  com* 
pact  is  BO  binding  upon  the  Devil  that  he  can  in  no  wsys 
resist  the  pleasure  of  the  person  with  whom  he  has  con- 
tracted ea  eoaa  de  7%eologea  de  Vadf  d  la  dnta.    In  tha 
arcond,  bocanae  the  journey  being  designed  for  a  holy  p(u- 
pose,  it  is  more  conformable  to  reason  that  it  ahooM  have 
been  executed  by  the  ministry  of  a  good  angel  titan  of  a  bid 
one ;  as,  for  instance,  llabakliuk  was  transported  by  the 
ministry  of  a  good  angel  from  Judoa  to  Baby  km,  that  he 
might  carry  food  to  the  imprisoned  Daniel.    If  you  should 
oppose  to  OM  the  evampic  of  Christ,  who  was  carried  by  the 
Devil  to  the  pinnacle  of  tho  temple,  I  reply,  that  lliere  are 
two  manifest  disparities.    The  first,  iliat  Christ  eoiulacted 
himself  in  this  cose  passively  and  permissively  ;  thesecood* 
that  the  Devil  placed  him  upon  th«  pinnacle  of  tlie  Temple, 
not  for  any  good  end,  but  with  a  most  wickod  intenttos. 
**  But,**  pursues  the  good  Bomtliciin^,  "  why  should  I 
fifttigue  myself  with  arguing  ?    I  hold  Ihe  storf  unworthy  t)( 
being  critically  examined  till  it  be  shown  me  written  io 
some  history,  either  ecclesiastical  or  profane,  which  is  eo- 
titled  to  some  credit.** 
Soon  aAer  this  letter  was  published,  another  correspondent  Is- 
formed  Feyjoo,  that  the  story  in  question  was  written  in  thiiv 
Goneral  Chronicle  of  King  D.  Alpltonso  the  Wise.    This 
incited  him  to  farther  inqtiiry.    He  found  ihe  aaoie  legrod 
in  tlxt  Speeulmm  Hiatoriale  of  Vincenlius  Belovaeenais,  ami 
ther«  discovered  that  the  saint  was  called  Aotidios,  tiot 
Alhendius,  and  that  the  scene  lay  upon  the  river  Duaioi 
instead  of  the  river  Divinua.    Here  too  he  found  a  refer- 
ence to  Sigebertus  Gomblacensis ;  and  in  that  autlutf,  the 
account  which  the  Chronicler  had  followed  and  the  expla- 
nation of  his  error*  in  the  topography :  his  Vcsyiaoia  prot- 
ing  to  be  Besan^on,  and  the  river  thr  Doobs,  which  the 
Romans  called  Dubius,  Dnbis,  and  Adnadubis.    But  hn 
found  also  to  his  comfort,  that  though  Jean  Jacques  Chiflrt, 
a  physician  of  Bcsanf  on,  had  endeavored  to  prove  the  tratb 
of  the  story  for  tho  honor  of  his  nation  or  city,  io  a  book 
entitled  FeaoiUio  Civitaa  Imperiolia  Libera  SequoHomn,  and 
had  cited  certain  ancient  Acts  and  Breviaries,  in  sopport  of 
it,  the  veracious  Bollandists  had  decided  that  these  Acts 
were  apocryphal,  the  Breviaries  not  to  bo  Iwlieved  in  this 
point,  and  the  whole  story  a  fable  which  hod  Iteen  rqtvtiy 
related  of  ^t.  Maxirous  Tnurinensis  ami  Tope  l^^  the 
Great.    These  Bollandista  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  sa 
Attllay  with  equal  gravity.    Fortified  by  their  authority, 
Feyjoo,  who  waa  worthy  to  have  belonged  lo  a  met*  «d- 
lightened  church,  triurophautly  dismissed  the  legeod,  and 
observed,  "  that  the  contriver  was  a  clumsy  fabler  to  mske 
the  Devil  spend  two  days  upon  the  journey,  which,**  u  hs 
says,  "  is  slow  travelling  for  an  infernal  poetilton.**    (Ortar 
£r«dtta«,  T.  2,  C.  91.)    The  discussion,  however,  remin^d 
him  of  a  curious  story,  which  he  thus  relates:— "Thrrcii 
in  this  city  ofOviedo  a  poor  Porter,  called  by  aaHK'  P«<l^o 
Moreno,  of  whom  a  tale  is  toM  simiUr  in  suUtaoe^  t»  tliis 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jaen.    The  circumstance  it  n»l»tpd  hi  Ihw 
manner.    Some  letters  had  been  deliverc»d  to  him  which  kts 
was  to  carry  to  Madrid  with  more  than  ordinary  ditijrenre, 
because  expedition  wos  of  importance.    At  a  little  dis*sneo 
from  this  city,  he  root  witli  a  friar,  who  offUn'd  to  join  con- 
pany  with  him  for  the  journey :  to  thi«i  he  oSjectnl,  u(«o 
the  ground,  that  he  waa  going  in  great  haute,  and  that  th« 
friar  would  not  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  him ;  hot  ia  fiD», 
the  firiar  prevailed  upon  him  to  let  it  be  so,  and  at  the  nme 
time  gave  him  a  walking-slick  for  bis  uae.    Bo  tliey  ^n>  to 
travel  together,  and  that  so  well,  that  Valhulolad  beinsAift? 


ST.  ANTIDIUS,  THE    POPE,    AND    THE    DEVIL. 
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Isa^ne*  (IGO  milef)  from  Oviedo,  they  got  beynnd  that  city 
on  tltv  lint  day  to  dioner.  The  rest  of  tlio  journey  ww 
performed  with  the  Mme  celerity.  Thii  story  ipread 
through  the  whole  place,  and  wai  believed  by  all  the  vulgar 
(and  by  aome  alao  who  ware  not  of  the  vulgar)  wlien  it 
cjnie  to  my  ears:  the  authority  referred  to  was  the  man 
hiinsolf,  who  had  related  it  to  an  inAnite  number  of  persons. 
I  sent  for  him  to  my  cell  to  examine  him.  He  affirmed  that 
the  story  was  true,  hut  by  questioning  and  cross-questioning 
him  eoTicemitig  the  particulars,  I  made  him  fall  into  many 
contradictions.  Moreover,  I  found  that  he  had  told  the 
•tory  witli  many  variations  to  different  persons.  What  I 
clearly  aacertaioed  was,  that  he  had  heard  the  legend  of  the 
Bishop  of  Jaen,  and  thought  to  become  a  famous  man,  by 
making  a  like  fiibla  believed  of  himself.  I  believe  that 
many  persona  were  undeceived  when  my  inquiry  was 
known.  But  before  this  examination  was  made,  to  how 
many  places  had  the  report  of  this  miraculous  journey  ex- 
tended, where  the  exposure  of  the  falsehood  will  never 
reach !  Perhapa,  if  this  writing  should  not  prevent  it,  the 
journey  of  Pedro  Moreno,  the  Porter,  will  one  day  be  little 
lesa  famous  in  Spain  than  that  of  the  B'lshop  of  Jaen.*' — 
Cardu  ErudUas^  T.  1,  C.  24. 

According  to  Marullns,  as  quoted  by  Zuinger  in  his  great 
Tlwatmm  Humanas  Vitc,  i.  417,  Antidius  was  Bishop  of 
Toura,  and  Zoaimns  was  the  Pope  whom  he  served  so  essen- 
tially by  riding  post  to  his  aid. 

A  very  incorrect  copy  of  this  Ballad  was  printed  and  sold  by 
J.  Bailey,  116  Chancery  Ijane,  price  6d.,  with  a  print  from 
ft  juvenile  design  by  O.  Crniokshank.  I  think  myself  fortu- 
nate in  having  accidentally  obtained  this  broadside,  which, 
Pat  ita  rarity,  will  one  day  be  deemed  valuable  in  a  collec- 
Uoo  of  the  worka  of  a  truly  original  and  inimitable  artist. 


It  ia  Antidius  the  Bishop 

Who  now  at  even  tide, 

Taking  the  air  and  saying  a  prayer, 

Walks  hy  the  river  side. 

The  Devil  had  business  that  evening, 

And  he  upon  earth  would  go ; 
For  it  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
And  the  weather  was  close  below. 

He  had  his  books  to  settle ; 

And  up  to  earth  he  hied. 

To  do  it  there  in  the  evening  air. 

All  by  the  river  side. 

His  imps  came  flying  arotmd  him, 

Of  his  affairs  to  tell; 

From  the  north,  and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and 

the  west, 

They  brought  him  the  news  that  he  liked  best. 

Of  things  they  had  done. 

And  the  souls  Uiey  had  won. 

And  how  they  sped  well 

In  the  service  of  Hell. 

There  came  a  devil  posting  in, 

Retum'd  from  his  employ ; 

Seven  years  had  he  been  gone  from  Hell ; 

And  now  he  came  grinning  for  joy. 

**  Seven  yean,"  quoth  he,  "  of  trouble  and  toil 

Have  I  labored  the  Pope  to  win ; 

And  I  to^lay  have  caught  him ; 

He  hath  done  a  deadly  sin  !  " 

And  then  he  took  the  Devil's  book. 

And  wrote  the  deed  therein. 


Oh,  then  King  Beelzebub,  for  joy, 

He  drew  his  mouth  so  wide 

You  might  have  seen  his  iron  teeth, 

Four  and  forty  from  side  to  side. 

He  wagg'd  his  ears,  he  twisted  his  tail. 

He  knew  not  for  joy  what  to  do ; 

In  his  hoofs  and  his  horns,  in  his  heels  and  his 

corns. 
It  tickled  him  all  through. 

The  Bishop,  who  beheld  all  this. 

Straight  how  to  act  bethought  him ; 

He  leap'd  upon  the  Devil's  back, 

And  by  the  horns  he  caught  him. 

And  he  said  a  Fater-noster 

As  fast  as  he  could  say. 

And  made  a  cross  on  tlie  Devil's  head. 

And  bade  him  to  Rome  away. 

Away,  away,  the  Devil  flew 

All  through  the  clear  moonlight ; 

I  warrant  who  saw  them  on  their  way 

He  did  not  sleep  that  night. 

Without  bridle,  or  saddle,  or  whip,  or  spur, 

Away  they  go  like  the  wind ; 

The  beads  of  the  Bishop  are  hanging  before, 

And  the  tail  of  the  Devil  behind. 

They  met  a  Witch,  and  she  hail'd  them. 

As  soon  as  she  came  within  call ; 

*' Ave  Maria!  "  the  Bishop  exclaim'd  ; 

It  frightened  her  broomstick,  and  she  got  a  fall. 

He  ran  against  a  shooting  star. 

So  fast  for  fear  did  he  sail, 

And  he  singed  the  beard  of  the  Bishop 

Against  a  comet's  tail ; 

And  he  pass'd  between  the  horns  of  the  moon, 

With  Antidius  on  his  back  ; 

And  theie  was  an  eclipse  that  night 

Which  was  not  in  the  almanac. 

The  Bishop,  just  as  tliey  set  out. 

To  tell  his  beads  begun ; 

And  he  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Pope 

Before  the  string  was  done. 

The  Pope  fell  down  upon  his  knees. 

In  terror  and  confusion, 

And  he  confess'd  the  deadly  sin, 

And  he  had  absolution. 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bliss  that  be. 

Sung,  O  be  joyful !  then ; 

And  all  the  Popes  in  bale  that  be. 

They  howl'd  for  envy  then ; 

For  they  before  kept  jubilee, 

Expecting  his  good  company, 

Down  in  the  Devil's  den. 

But  what  was  this  the  Pope  had  done 
To  bind  his  soul  to  Hell? 
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Ah !  that  is  the  mjstery  of  th'u  wonderful  history, 
And  I  wish  that  I  could  tell ! 

But  would  you  knoW|  there  jou  must  go; 

Ton  can  easily  find  the  way ; 

It  is  a  broad  and  a  well-known  road, 

That  is  travell'd  by  night  and  by  day. 

And  you  must  look  in  the  Devirs  book ; 
You  will  find  one  debt  that  was  never  paid  yet, 
If  you  search  tlie  leaves  throughout ; 
And  that  is  the  mystery  of  this  wonderful  history, 
And  the  way  to  find  it  out. 

Bristof,  1802. 


GONZALO   HERMIGUEZ. 


Tki«  itory  m  relatsd  at  lon^  by  Bernardo  de  Brito,  in  his 
Croaica  de  Cister.^  I.  yi.  e.  I ,  «  bore  he  hu  precerved,  al.«o, 
pjrt  of  a  poem  bylGonsalo  Hcnnigaex.  The  %-erses  arc  said 
to  bo  the  oklett  in  the  Portujunse  laii<;ua^ ;  end  Brito  nyi 
there  were  more  of  them,  but  be  thought  it  sufBcteot  to  cito 
thesie  for  his  purpose.  If  they  had  been  correctly  printed, 
it  might  have  been  difficult  to  make  out  their  meauin^  j  but 
from  a  text  so  corruptiMl,  it  is  impossible. 


1. 

In  arms  and  in  anger,  in  struggle  and  strife, 

Gonzalo  Hermiguez  won  his  wife ; 

He  slew  the  Moor  who  from  the  fray 

Was  rescuing  Fatima  that  day  ; 

In  vain  she  shriek'd :  Gonzalo  pressed 

The  Moorish  prisoner  to  his  breast : 

That  breast  in  iron  was  array  *d; 

The  gauntlet  was  bloody  that  grasp'd  the  Maid ; 

Through  the  beaver-sight  his  eye 

Glared  fierce,  and  red,  and  wrathiiilly ; 

And  while  he  bore  the  captive  away. 

His  heart  rejoiced,  and  he  blest  the  day. 

2. 

Under  the  lemon  walk's  odorous  shade 
(Tonzalo  Hermigncz  wooed  the  Maid ; 
The  ringlets  of  his  raven  hair 
Waved  upon  the  evening  air, 
And  gentle  thoughte,  that  raise  a  sigh. 
Soften  d  the  warrior's  dark-brown  eye. 
When  he  with  passion  and  sweet  song 
Wooed  her  to  forgive  the  wrong. 
Till  she  no  more  could  saj  him  nay  j 
And  the  Moorish  Maiden  blest  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 


To  the  holy  Church,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Gronzalo  Hermiguez  led  his  bride. 
In  the  sacred  font  that  happy  day 
Her  stain  of  sin  was  wash'd  away ; 
There  did  the  Moorish  Maiden  claim 
Another  faith,  another  name ; 


There,  ss  a  Christian  convert,  plight 
Her  faith  unto  the  Christian  Knight ; 
And  Oriana  blest  the  day 
When  Gonzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 


Of  Afibnso  Henriques'  court  the  pride 

Were  Gonzalo  Hermiguez  and  his  bride ; 

In  battle  strongest  of  the  strong. 

In  peace  the  master  of  the  song, 

Gonzalo  of  all  was  first  in  fiune. 

The  loveliest  she  and  the  happiest  dame. 

But  n  ady  for  her  heavenly  birth. 

She  w  MS  not  left  to  fade  on  earth ; 

In  that  dread  hour,  with  Heaven  in  view, 

The  comfort  of  her  faith  she  knew. 

And  blest  on  her  death-bed  the  day 

When  Cronzalo  bore  her  a  captive  away. 


Through  a  long  and  holy  life, 

Gonzalo  Hermiguez  mournM  his  wife. 

Tlie  arms  wherewith  he  won  his  bride. 

Sword,  shield,  and  lance,  were  laid  aside. 

That  head  which  the  high-plumed  helm  had  worn 

Was  now  of  iU  tresses  shaven  and  ahom, 

A  Monk  of  Alcoba^ahe 

Eminent  for  sanctity. 

Contented  in  his  humble  cell 

The  meekest  of  the  meek  to  dwell, 

His  business  was,  by  night  and  day. 

For  Oriana's  «)ul  to  pray. 

Never  day  did  he  let  pass 

But  scored  to  her  account  a  maas; 

Devoutly  for  the  dear  one  dead 

With  self-inflicted  stripes  he  bled  ; 

This  was  Gonzalo's  sole  employ. 

This  was  Gronzalo's  only  joy ; 

Till  love,  thus  purified,  became 

A  holy,  yea,  a  heavenly  flame ; 

And  now  in  heaven  doth  bless  the  day 

When  he  bore  the  Moorish  captive  away. 

Brif/o/,  1801. 


QUEEN   ORRACA 

AlfD 

THE  FIVE  MARTTRS  OF  MOROCCO. 


T!kis  legend  is  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Aflnnso  71.,  and  in 
the  Historia  Serafica  of  Ft.  Manoel  da  £«peraii^. 


1. 

The  Friars  five  have  girt  their  lolna. 

And  taken  staff  in  hand] 
And  never  shall  those  Friars  again 

Hear  mass  in  Christian  land. 

They  went  to  Queen  Orraca, 
To  thank  her  and  bless  her  then; 
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And  winding  now  the  train  appean 

Between  the  olive-trees : 
Queen  Orraca  alighted  then, 

And  fell  upon  her  knees. 

The  Friars  of  Alanqner  came  first. 
And  next  the  relics  put; — 

Queen  Orraca  look'd  to  see 
The  King  and  his  Knights  come  last 

She  heard  the  horses  tramp  behind ; 

At  that  she  turn'd  her  face : 
King  Affonso  and  his  Knights  came  up 

All  panting  from  the  chase. 

"  Hare  pity  upon  mj  poor  soul. 
Holy  Martyrs  five !  **  cried  she : 

M  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
Virgin,  pray  for  me !  " 

5. 

That  day  in  Coimbra 

Many  a  heart  was  gay ; 
But  the  heaviest  heart  in  Coimbra 

Was  that  poor  Queen*s  that  day. 

The  festival  is  over, 

The  sun  hath  sunk  in  the  west; 
All  the  people  in  Coimbra 

Have  betaken  themselves  to  rest. 

Queen  Orraca's  Father  Confessor 

At  midnight  is  awake, 
Kneeling  at  the  Martyrs'  shrine, 

And  praying  for  her  sake. 

Just  at  the  midnight  hour,  when  all 

Was  still  as  still  could  be, 
Into  the  Church  of  Santa  Cruz 

Came  a  saintly  company. 

All  in  robes  of  russet  gray. 

Poorly  were  they  dight; 
Each  one  girdled  with  a  cord. 

Like  a  Friar  Minorite. 

But  from  those  robes  of  russet  gray. 
There  flowM  a  heavenly  light; 

For  each  one  was  the  blessed  soul 
Of  a  Friar  Minorite. 

Brighter  than  their  brethren. 

Among  the  beautiful  band, 
Five  were  there  who  each  did  bear 

A  palm-branch  in  his  hand. 

He  who  led  the  brethren, 

A  living  man  was  he ; 
And  yet  he  shone  the  brightest 

Of  all  the  company. 

Before  the  steps  of  the  altar, 

Each  one  bow*d  his  head ; 
And  then  with  solemn  voice  they  sung 

The  Service  of  the  Dead. 


»t 


^  And  who  are  ye,  ye  blessed  Saints? 

The  Father  Confessor  said ; 
^  And  for  what  happy  soul  sing  ye 

The  Service  of  the  Dead  ?  " 


**  These  are  the  souls  of  our  brethren  in  bliss; 

The  Martyrs  five  are  we : 
And  this  is  our  father  Francisco, 

Among  us  bodily. 

^  We  are  come  hither  to  perform 

Our  promise  to  the  Queen ; 
Go  thou  to  King  Affonso, 

And  say  what  thou  hast  seen." 

There  was  loud  knocking  at  the  door, 

As  the  heavenly  vision  fled ; 
And  the  porter  called  to  the  Confessor, 

To  tell  him  the  Queen  was  dead. 

Brittol,  1803. 


THE 

OLD  WOMAN  OF  BERKELEY, 

A  BALLAD, 

BHOWIVO   HOW  AH   OLD   WOMAR   RODS   DOUBLS, 
AHD   WHO   RODE  BEFORE  HER. 


A.  D.  85Q.  Cina  iiu  uC««,  mtilur  fumdam  wtaUfim^  m  rfltt 
qmm  BtrMma  iidtwr  degvu^  gvJm  aautfra 
pigitm  mtimM  iwfM  ta  «eimtM  tt  mmfMritM  nmt 
ad  wtarttm  impmiUia  pernumsiL  H^e  die  ^urndt 
md  prmtdimMt  eamitMU  fiM»  pr»  dtlUiig  f&tetMf  mutit  ^md 
ganin  etepitj  pto  otuitto,  mmlimu  etdtMu  d$  ww  cradity 
tiwuU  H  fades  ptdleaetre  cmpit,  eC  emieee  rmgitu^  Ac4i#,  tmqmH, 
aedpiam  gnmde  inemnmodwm^  kodiefut  ad  auieam  nUmam 
meum  peroenU  aratruwL  Quo  dieUt^  Ntmettur  daieri*  tatront ; 
muliere  vera  penunetata  ad  quid  veairet^  ^^^tw,  nifwiCt  tiU 
JUU  tui  ekUum  et  totius/aautue  tjue  ez  mkitA  ruMt  nimteai. 
Hec  quoque  deiare  vudier  permeU^  ttete  prethuu  dteuhmii  gf- 
viter  in/brmata ;  eeniiemaque  morbum  gubrtpere  ad  tutatta,  Uherae 
quae  kabuU  tmperelUeef  memaekum  videticet  tt  mamaekam^  per 
e^gUdam  mptfgptf ;  advtmienu*  auiem  voce  eiagmltifnte  ^U- 
quitar,  Ego^  imquit,  a  pumi^  ««•  minrahiU  fidM  d^mmiaeit 
semper  arlibue  imserviri ;  ego  emmium  titierum  mbIiim,  ege  U- 
iece&ranoN  emniumfui  magietra,  Erat  tamm  k«A»  katsr  hme 
mala  tpee  vestrm  reUgwaie^  quai  meam  eolidaral  amMM  d^ 
eperatam ;  vae  expeetabam  propugneUree  eawtra  d^wtemae, 
tuiaree  centra  eanianmee  kosUe.  JVWiic  igitttr  quemiam  ad 
JUtam  viim  perreni,  rage  vee  par  matenta  uhtra,  «t  wua  Umbh 
tie  alleriare  Ivrmenta.  iaeuUe  me  drfuaetam  in  eerie  ccrvW) 
ac  deinde  in  earcophago  tapidae  euj^entie,  opereutaatqaeftrre 
et  pimmbo  eenstringitef  ac  dewmm  lapidem  tribus  eatkenie  fir- 
rue  et  fortieeimu  cireundanteef  eUrkae  quinquagitUa  peahen 
rum  CMtifree,  et  tot  per  tree  diee  preobyttree  mieaarmm  e#f«* 
tratores  appUeate,  qui  fereeee  lenigemt  adeeraarierum  iutureut, 
Aa  M  tribus  nactUnu  seeura  jaeuerot  quartA  die  ««  uffedtU 


Faetuaique  est  ut  prefteperat  iUie.  Sed^  proh  deter!  ad  ^o**} 
ait  tacrymmf  nit  denmm  vatuere  eathen*,  Prmis  emim  dmebus 
noetibmSf  eum  ekeri  psaUeHtium  eerperiassietebatUy  adsemaues 
Dionumes  ostium  eedesisf  tanfregvrunt  ingenti  eUee  cfMuant, 
eztreauuque  eatkenas  negotie  levi  dirumpusU ;  msdta  autsm 
qum  fortior  erat,  iUibata  maneboL  TertiA  autem  neete^  euta 
gaUidniumf  strepitu  kostium  adventamtiumt  aama  mamasUrtam 
visum  est  a  fundamento  moverL  Unas  trga  dmmaemm^  et 
vuitu  emttris  tsrribUior  et  staturA  eminentiorjjamuas  Eet^tsim 
impttu  vtUeaU  tsmeussas  ta  fragmaiSA  dtjedt,    Diaeuruat 


THE    OLD    WOMAN    OP   BERKELEY. 


1  have  'noinled  myself  with 
The  fiends  h&ve  bepn  my  si 
'roin  skeping  bibea  I  hsTe  fli 
And,  brenking  by  chinna  the 
I  hare  call'd  the  dead  from 

"And  the  DctiI  will  fetch  mt 
My  witcbciafU  to  atone ; 

And  I,  who  hive  troubled  the 
Shall  never  have  rest  in  mj 

"  Blen,  I  entrpiit,  my  windiDj 
My  children,  I  beg  of  you ; 

And  with  holy  wdter  ipiinkle 
And  iptinkle  my  coffin  too. 

"  And  let  me  be  chain'd  in  m; 
And  fulen  it  itrong,  I  impl 


'  And  bless  the  chaina,  and  sf 

And  let  fitly  Prieiti  stand  i 

Who  night  and  day  the  mass 

Where  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

"  And  see  that  fifty  Choiiilen 
Beside  the  bier  attend  me. 

And  day  and  night,  hj  the  ta| 
With  holy  bymns  defend  n: 

"  Let  the  church  belli  all,  bat 
Be  toli'd  by  night  and  day, 

To  drive  from  thence  the  Gen 
To  bear  my  body  awaj. 

"  And  ever  hare  the  church-d 
After  the  even-song; 

And  I  beseech  you,  children  ■ 
Let  th«  ban  uut  bolls  be  st 

"  And  let  this  be  three  days  ai 
My  wretched  eorpae  to  sav< 

Till  the  fourth  morning  keep 
And  then  I  may  test  in  my 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley 
And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  i 

Short  came  her  breath,  and  tt 
Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  blesa'd  the  old  woman's 
With  riles  and  prayers  due 

With  holy  water  they  sprinkl< 
And  they  sprinkled  her  cofi 

And  they  chain'd  her  in  her  c 
And  with  iron  bait'd  it  don 

And  in  the  church  with  three 
Tbej  chain'd  it  to  the  grou 

And  they  blesa'd  the  chsins,  i 
And  fifly  FricsU  stood  roui 

By  night  and  day  the  masa  to 
Where  she  lay  on  the  groui 


Tut  Raven  croak'd  as  she  sat  at  her  meal, 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said. 

And  she  grew  pole  at  the  Raven's  tale. 
And  sicken'd,  and  went  to  her  bed. 

**  Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said  ; 
"  The  Monk  my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  Nun, 
Bid  tbem  hasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead." 

The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  went ; 
And  thej  have  brought,  with  pious  thought, 

The  holy  sacrament. 

The   Old   Wonun   shriek 'd  as  they  enter'd 

And  she  cried  with  ■  voice  of  despair, 
"  Now  take  away  the  sacrament. 
For  its  presence  1  cannot  bear  I  " 

Her  lip  it  trembled  with  agony  ) 

The  sweat  tan  down  her  brow  ; 
"  I  have  tortures  in  store  for  e< 

But  spare  me,  my  children, 


The  fit  it  left  her  weak  ; 
She  look'd  Bt  her  children  with  ghastly  eyes,\ 
And  &intly  struggled  to  speak.  '  ~ 

"  All  kind  of  sin  1  have  rioted  in. 

And  Ibe  Judgment  now  must  be ; 
But  I  aecnred  my  eliildreir's  aouU ; 

Oh '  pny,  mj  children,  for  me '. 
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And  fiAj  sacred  Cboristen 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her. 
Who  day  and  ni^t,  bj  the  tapers'  light, 

Should  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 

To  see  the  Priests  and  Choristers 

It  was  a  goodly  sight, 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff, 

A  taper  burning  bright 

And  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long ; 
And  they  have  barr'd  the  church  door  hard, 

Ailer  the  even-song. 

And  the  first  night  the  tapers*  light 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear ; 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ;  -— 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door, 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal ; 
And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers 
sung 

Louder,  in  fearful  zeal. 

Loud  toird  the  bell ;  the  priests  pray*d  well ; 

The  tapers  they  burnt  bright ', 
The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night. 
They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  dismally  and  blue. 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbor's  face 

Like  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise. 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell. 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise. 

The  faster  went  the  bell. 

Louder  and  louder  the  Choristers  sung. 

As  they  trembled  more  and  more ; 
And  the  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  Heaven  for  aid. 

They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  mohiing  away; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing. 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night. 
They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 


The  third  night  come,  and  the  tapers*  flame 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 
And  they  burnt  as  though  they  liad  been  dipp'd 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 

And  the   loud  commotion,  like  the  nxshing  of 
ocean, 

Grew  momently  more  and  more; 
And  strokes  as  of  a  battering-ram 

Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

The  bellmen  they  for  very  fear 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer; 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  atrokes. 

Their  fear  it  grew  the  stronger. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads; 

They  fell  on  the  ground  in  dismay ; 
There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven 

To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 

And  the  Choristers'  song,  which  late  was  so  strong, 

Falter'd  with  consternation ; 
For  the  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake  shock 

Uplifted  its  foundation. 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's  blast 

That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead ; 
The  strong  church  door  could  bear  no  more. 

And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled ;  — 

And  the  tapers'  light  was  extinguish'd  quite ; 

And  the  Choristers  faintly  sung; 
And  the  Priests,  dismay 'd,  panted  and  pray'd. 
And  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aid 

They  call'd  with  trembling  tongue. 

And  in  He  come  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil,  to  fetch  the  dead ; 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glow'd 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains, 
And  like  flax  they  moulder*d  asunder. 

And  the  coffin  lid,  which  was  barr'd  so  firm. 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 


And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley 
And  come  with  her  master  away ; 

A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse, 
At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 


She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding-sheet; 

Her  dead  flesh  quiver'd  with  fear ; 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gare 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

She  foUow'd  her  Master  to  the  church  door; 

There  stood  a  black  horse  there; 
His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke, 

His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare. 

The  Devil  he  flung  her  on  the  horse, 
And  he  leap'd  up  before. 
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Tbej  uw  bet  □□  more ;  but  her  criu 
Foi  faar  uiilea  rauad  tlicy  could  bev ; 

And  children  U  rest  >t  their  inatlierB'  brout 
Suited,  and  ecrcsiii'd  with  feu. 
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Tfce  ailbjiclartliu  pwndr  ni  nifiailtj  bj  (  flieud,  to  »lian 
tlm  1  ui  iiuliibUil  Ibr  niH  o(  ih,  itinia*. 

H  Ibsir  BiinU  ud  Daitf  to  bs  bul  lir.tkiii,  I  litnbf  il«l>r 


Tbe  Doctor  whi«per'd  to  the  Nnne, 
And  the  Surgeon  knew  whit  he  uid ; 

And  be  gnw  pals  at  the  Doctor'i  tale, 
And  trambled  in  bia  tick  bed. 

"  Now  fetch  me  m;  brethren,  and  felohthem  vith 

The  Surgeon  aSrighted  aaid ; 
"Tbe  Ponon  and  tbe  Undertaker, 
Let  Ifaem  haalen,  or  I  ifaall  be  dead." 

The  Puwin  and  the  Undertaker 

llMr  haatily  came  conipljtng, 
And  the  Surgeon'a  Prenticei  ran  up  ataira 

When  tbe;  beard  that  tbeir  Maatcr  wai  dj 


The  Prenticee  all  tbe;  eolei'd  the  room, 

B;  one,  b;  two,  b;  three ; 
Wilh  a  ■(;  grin  came  Joteph  in, 

Fint  of  the  compan;. 

Tbe  Surgeon  aware,  ii  the;  entei'd  bia  door,  — 
Twu  feuliil  hia  oathi  to  hear, — 

"Now  aend  these  aconndreli  out  of  m;  light, 
I  beaeeeb  je,  mj  brethren  dear ! " 

lie  (bam'd  at  tbe  month  with  tbe  age  be  felt, 
And  he  wrinkled  bia  black  eyebrow  : 

"  Tbal  laacil  Joe  would  be  at  me,  I  know. 
But,  xonnda,  let  him  apare  me  now ! " 

Then  out  the  J  aent  tbe  Prenlicea ; 

Tbe  fit  it  Wft  him  weak ; 
■lie  look'd  at  his  brothera  with  gbaatl;  eyea. 

And  faintl;  struggled  to  apeak. 

"  All  kindi  of  carcaaaea  I  hare  cut  up. 
And  now  id;  turn  will  be ; 


'*  I  hare  made  candles  of  dead  men'i 
Tbe  Seitoni  have  been  m;  ilaTea 

I  have  bottled  babei  unborn,  and  dri 
Hearts  and  liTers  from  rifled  gravi 

"And  m;  Prentices  now  will  auiel; 

And  Caere  me  bone  from  bone  ; 
And  I,  who  bare  rifled  the  dead  mai 

Shall  never  have  reit  in  m;  own. 

Bury  me  in  lead  when  1  am  dead. 
My  brethren,  I  entreat, 
knd  see  the  coSia  weigb'd,  1  beg. 
Lest  tbe  plumber  ibould  be  a  chea 

And  let  it  be  eolder'd  closely  down, 
Strong  aa  strong  can  be,  I  implore 
And  put  it  in  a  patent  coIEn, 
That  I  ma;  rise  no  maie. 

If  the;  carry  me  off  in  the  patent  i 
Their  labor  will  be  in  vain  ; 
Let  the  Undertaker  see  it  bought  of  I 
Who  lives  by  3l  Martin's  Lane. 


And,  I  implore,  lock  tlie  church  door, 
And  pray  take  care  ot  the  key, 

"  And  all  night  long  let  three  itont  u 

The  vestry  watch  within; 
To  each  man  give  a  gallon  of  beer, 

And  a  keg  of  Holland's  gin ;  — 

Powder  and  ball,  and  blundeibuM, 


And  let  them  watch  me  ibr  three  wi 
M;  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
For  then  I  think  that  I  ma;  stink 
**   Dugh  to  rest  in  m;  grave." 

Tbe  Surgeon  laid  him  down  in  his  bet 
His  e;es  grew  deadly  dim; 

Short  came  his  breath,  and  the  itmgg 
Did  loosen  every  limb. 

The;  put  him  in  lead  when  he  was  de 
And,  with  precaution  meet, 

First  they  the  leaden  coflin  weigh, 
Lest  the  plumber  ahonld  be  a  cheat 

Tbe;  bad  it  eolder'd  cloael;  down. 

And  examin'd  it  o'er  and  o'er; 

I  And  they  put  it  in  a  patent  coffin. 

That  be  might  rise  no  more. 
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So  the  Undertaker  saw  it  bought  of  the  maker, 
Who  lives  by  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

In  his  brother's  charch  they  buried  him, 

That  safer  he  might  be ; 
They  lock'd  the  door,  and  would  not  trust 

The  Sexton  with  the  key. 

And  three  men  in  the  vestry  wateb. 

To  save  him  if  they  can ; 
And,  should  he  come  there,  to  shoot  they  swear 

A  Resurrection  Man. 

And  the  first  night,  by  lantern  light, 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went, 

A  guinea  of  gold  the  Sexton  show'd 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

But  conscience  was  tough ;  it  was  not  enough ; 

And  their  honesty  never  swerved ; 
And  they  bade  him  go,  with  Mister  Joe, 

To  the  devil,  as  he  deserved. 

So  all  night  long,  by  the  vestry  fire. 

They  quaff'd  their  gin  and  ale ; 
And  they  did  drink,  as  you  may  think. 

And  told  full  many  a  tale. 

The  Cock  he  crew.  Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Past  five !  the  watchmen  said ; 
And  they  went  away,  for  while  it  was  day 

They  might  safely  leave  the  dead. 

The  second  night,  by  lantern  light. 
Through  the  church-yard  as  they  went. 

He  whisper 'd  anew,  and  show'd  them  two, 
That  Mister  Joseph  sent. 

The  guineas  were  bright,  and  attracted  their  sight. 

They  look'd  so  heavy  and  new ; 
And  their  fingers  itch'd  as  they  were  bewitch'd. 

And  tliry  knew  not  what  to  do. 

nut  Hwy  waver'd  not  long,  for  conscience  was 
strong, 

And  Uiry  thought  they  might  get  more; 
And  tlif*y  n* fused  the  gold,  but  not 

Ho  rudely  as  before. 

Ho  all  night  long,  by  the  vestry  fire, 

Tlipy  i]UAfi*'d  their  gin  and  ale ; 
Ahd  thoy  did  drink,  as  you  may  think, 

And  told  IViU  many  a  tale. 


And  they  could  not  stand  the  sound  in  fain  hand. 
For  he  made  the  guineas  chink. 


Mt 


rii0  third  night,  as,  by  lantern  light. 
Through  Uict  ohurch-yard  they  went, 

Uo  UmiIh  tht^m  seo,  and  show'd  them  three, 
rUdt  MiHtttr  Joseph  sent. 


ii«i 


^VUtiy  look'd  askance  with  greedy  glance; 

TUp  guineas  they  shone  bright ; 
IVr  \\\p  Huxton  on  the  yellow  gold 

h<fi\  WW  his  lantern  light. 

Aud  \w  look*d  sly  with  his  roguish  eye, 
And  g«ve  %  well-timed  wink; 


ight, 


And  conscience,  late  that  had  such 

All  in  a  moment  fails ; 
For  well  they  knew  that  it  was  true 

A  dead  man  tells  no  tales. 


And  they  gave  all  their  powder  and  ball, 

And  took  the  gold  so  bright ; 
And  they  drank  their  beer,  and  made  good  cheer. 

Till  now  it  was  midnight. 

Then,  though  the  key  of  the  church-door 
Was  left  with  the  Parson,  his  brother, 

It  open'd  at  the  Sexton's  touch,  — 
Because  he  had  another. 

And  in  they  go,  with  that  villain  Joe, 

To  fetch  the  body  by  night; 
And  all  the  church  look'd  dismally 

By  his  dark-lantern  light. 

They  laid  the  pick-axe  to  the  stones. 
And  they  moved  them  soon  asunder ; 

They  shovell'd  away  the  hard-press'd  clay. 
And  came  to  the  coffin  under. 

They  burst  the  patent  coffin  first. 

And  they  cut  through  the  lead ; 
And  they  laugh'd  aloud  when  they  saw  theshmiid. 

Because  they  had  got  at  the  dead. 

And  they  allow'd  the  Sexton  the  shrond. 

And  they  put  the  coffin  back ; 
And  nose  and  knees  they  then  did  squeeiD 

The  Surgeon  in  a  sack. 

The  watchmen,  as  they  pass'd  along, 

Full  four  yards  off  could  smell. 
And  a  curse  bestow'd  upon  the  load 

So  disagreeable. 

So  they  carried  the  sack  a-pick-a-baek, 
And  they  carved  him  bone  from  bone ; 

But  what  became  of  the  Surgeon's  soul 
Was  never  to  mortal  known. 

Wutbury,  1798. 
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It  was  a  little  island  where  he  dwelt, 

A  solitary  islet,  bleak  and  bare. 

Short,  scanty  herbage  spotting  with  dark  spots 

Its  gray  stone  surface.    Never  mariner 

Approach'd  that  rude  and  uninviting  ooaat, 

Nor  ever  fisherman  his  lonely  bark 

Anchor 'd  beside  its  shore.    It  was  a  place 

Befitting  well  a  rigid  anchoret, 

Dead  to  the  hopes,  and  vanities,  and  joys. 

And  purposes  of  life ;  and  he  had  dwelt 


ST.    GUALBERTO. 


Muij  \aag  jetia  upon  that  lonclj  iaie ; 
For  in  ripe  manhood  he  abandon 'd  umi. 
Honors,  and  friends,  and  country,  and  the  world, 
And  had  grown  old  in  lolitade.     That  isle 
Some  *olitaif  man,  in  other  tintea, 
Hod  made  bii  dwelling- place ;  and  Henry  foand 
The  tillle  chapel  which  hia  toil  had  built 
Now  by  the  storma  unraafd,  hia  bed  of  leivea 
Wind-acatter'dj    and  hia  gnre  o'ergrown   with 

And  Ihiatlet,  whoae  while  aeeda  there  wing'd 

Wilber'd  on  rocka,  or  in  the  wiTei  were  loiL 
So  he  repaii'd  the  chapcl'i  ruin'd  roof, 
Cleor'd  the  gray  licheoa  from  the  altar-atone, 
And  undementh  a  rock  that  aheller'd  him 
From  the  aea-blast,  he  built  hii  heimitage. 

[food, 
The  peannti  from  the  ahore  would  bring  him 
And  beg  hia  prayera ;  but  human  cooTene  elae 
He  knew  not  in  that  utter  solitude; 
Nor  ever  viaited  the  hsunla  of  men, 
Save  when  aome  ainful  wretch  on  a  lick  bed 
Implored  hia  bleuing  and  hia  aid  in  death. 
That  iummoni  he  delay'd  not  to  obey, 
Though  the  Dight-lcmpeat  or  autumnal  wind 
Madden'd  the  wavei ;  and  though  the  mariner. 
Albeit  relying  on  hia  aaintly  load. 
Grew  pole  to  aee  the  peril.     Tbui  he  lived 
A  mpat  austere  and  lelf-denying  man. 
Till  abftinence,  and  age,  and  watchTulneaa, 
Hid  worn  htm  down,  and  it  was  pain  at  laat 
To  riae  at  midnight  from  hia  bed  of  leavea. 
And  bend  hia  kneea  in  prayer.    Yet  not  the  leaa. 
Though  with  reluctance  of  infirmity, 
Roae  be  at  midnight  from  hia  bed  of  learea, 
And  bent  hia  kneea  in  prayer ;  but  with  more  zeal, 
More  leUHSondemniDg  fetror,  niaed  his  voice, 
Imploring  pardon  for  the  natural  ain 
Of  that  reloctanee,  till  the  atoning  prayer 
Had  Mliafied  hia  heart,  sod  given  it  peace. 
And  the  repented  fault  became  a  joy. 

OiM  night,  npon  the  aboi«  his  chapel-bell 
Waa  heard ;  the  air  was  calm,  and  ita  far  sounds 
Over  the  water  came,  distinct  and  loud. 
Abrm'd,  at  that  nnuaual  hour,  to  hear 
Ila  toll  irregular,  a  monk  arose, 
And  croaa'd  to  the  ialand-chapel.    On  a  stone 
Henry  was  sitting  there,  dead,  cold,  and  stiff. 
The  bell-rope  in  his  hand,  and  at  hia  feet 
The  lamp*  that  stream'd  a  long,  unsteady  light. 


WaOury,  1199, 
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DDKEeSED  TO   OBORQE  BUKNETT. 


hrj  invtlkd  tbioufh  ValJom 


Biniac,  wilt  Eitr-KUfirm  Ur  j 


Thi  work  is  done  ;  the  fabr 

Distinct  the  Traveller  aeei 

Tet,  ere  his  steps  attain  the  i 


Long  were  the  tale  that  told 
Its  colnmna'  cluatei'd  atre 

How  many  a  saint  bedeck'd 
What  intersecting  archea 

Its  lowers  how  high,  its  masi 
These  fairly  to  describe  were  a 


Yet  while  the  fane  rose  alow 
But  little  store  of  charity. 

The  passing  pilgrim  at  Moac 
And  often  there  the  mend! 

Hopeless  to  turn  him  from  tl 
Because  this  coatly  work  still 


Now  all  is  finish'd,  and  from 
They  flock  to  view  the  fab 

Who  now  can  tell  Rodulfo'a 
When,  on  the  Sabbalh-daj 

The  multitudes  that  crowd  b 
Some  sure  (oserve  their  God,  to 


So  chanced  it  that  Gualbertt 

Since  sainted  for  a  life  of  i 

He  paused,  the  new-rear'd  ci 


Him,  musing  as  he  stood,  Rt 

And  (brtb  he  came  to  giee 

For  him  he  knew  as  one  wh( 

Of  Benedict,  and  each  aev 

So  duly  kept  with  such  relig 

That  Heaven  had  oCl  vouchaa 

hia  prayer. 
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It  18  Gualberto !  and  mine  a^d  eyes 

Did  not  deceive  me :  yet  full  many  a  year 
Hath  ilipp'd  away,  since  last  you  bade  farewell 
To  me  your  host  and  my  uncomfortable  cell. 

8. 
^  'Twas  but  a  sorry  welcome  then  you  found, 

And  such  as  suited  ill  a  guest  so  dear. 
The  pile  was  ruinous,  the  base  unsound ; 

It  glads  me  more  to  bid  you  welcome  here, 
For  you  can  call  to  mind  our  former  state ; 
Come,  brother,  pass  with  me  the  new  Moscera*s 
gate." 

9. 
So  spake  the  cheerful  Abbot ;  but  no  smile 

Of  answering  joy  relaz'd  Gualberto's  brow ; 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  pile  — 

^  Moscera  better  pleased  me  then,  than  now ; 
A  palace  this,  befitting  kingly  pride  ! 
Will  holiness,  my  friend,  in  palace  pomp  abide  ? " 

10. 
«<  Ay,"  cries  Rodulfo,  "  'tis  a  stately  place ! 

And  pomp  becomes  the  House  of  Woiship  well. 
Nay,  scowl  not  round  with  so  severe  a  face ! 

When  earthly  kings  in  seats  of  grandeur  dwell, 

Where  art  exhausted  decks  the  sumptuous  hall, 

Can  poor  and  sordid  huts  beseem  the  Lord  of  all .' " 

11. 
**  And  ye  have  rear*d  these  stately  towers  on  high 
To  serye  your  God  ? "  the  Monk  severe  replied ; 
"  It  rose  from  zeal  and  earnest  piety. 

And  prompted  by  no  worldly  thoughts  beside .' 
Abbot,  to  him  who  prays  with  soul  sincere. 
However  poor  the  cell,  God  will  incline  his  ear. 

12. 
*<  Rodulfo  t  while  this  haughty  building  rose. 
Still  was  the  pilgrim  welcome  at  your  door  ? 
Did  charity  relieve  the  orphan's  woes  ? 

Clothed  ye  the  naked  ?  did  ye  feed  the  poor  ? 
He  who  with  alms  most  succors  the  distressM, 
Proud  Abbot!  know  he  serves  his  heavenly  Father 
best 

13. 

«( Did  they  in  sumptuous  palaces  go  dwell 

Who  first  abandoned  all  to  serve  the  Lord .' 
Their  place  of  worship  was  the  desert  cell; 
Wild  fruits  and  berries  spread  their  frugal 
board; 
And  if  a  brook,  like  this,  ran  murmuring  by. 
They  blessed  their  gracious  God,  and  *  thought  it 
luxury. 


I  *t 


14. 

Then  anger  darken*d  in  Rodnlfo's  face ; 

"  Enough  of  preaching,"  sharply  he  replied ; 
••  Thou  art  grown  envious ;  'tis  a  common  case ; 

Humility  is  made  the  cloak  of  pride. 
Proud  of  oar  home's  magnificence  are  we, 
But  thou  art  far  more  proud  in  rags  and  beggary.' 


15. 

With  that  Gualberto  cried  in  fervent  tone, 
"  O  Father,  hear  me !    If  this  costly  pile 
Was  for  thine  honor  reared,  and  thine  alone, 

Bless  it,  O  Father,  with  thy  fostering  fmile ! 
Still  may  it  stand,  and  never  evil  know, 
Long  as  beside  its  walls  the  endless  stream  shall 
flow. 

16. 
'*  But,  Lord,  if  vain  and  worldly-minded  men 
Have  wasted  here  the  wealth  which  thou  hast 
lent. 
To  pamper  worldly  pride ;  frown  on  it  then ! 

Soon  be  thy  vengeance  manifestly  sent! 
Let  yonder  brook,  that  gently  flows  beside. 
Now  from  its  base  sweep  down  the  unholy  bouse 
of  pride!" 

17. 
He  said,  —  and  lo,  the  brook  no  longer  flows! 

The  waters  pause,  and  now  they  swell  on  high ; 
Erect  in  one  collected  heap  they  rose ; 

The  affrighted  brethren  from  Moscera  flj, 
And  upon  all  the  Saints  in  Heaven  they  call, 
To  save  tliem  in  their  flight  from  that  impending 
fiill. 

18. 
Down  the  heap*d  waters  came,  and,  with  a  tonnd 

Like  thunder,  overthrown  the  fabric  falls; 
Swept  far  and  wide,  its  fragments  strow  the 
ground. 
Prone  lie  its  columns  now,  its  high-arch'd  walls; 
Earth  shakes  beneath  the  onward-rolling  tide, 
That  from  its  base  swept  down  the  unholy  boiiee 
of  pride. 


ID. 
Were  old  Gua]berio*s  reasons  built  on  truth, 

Dear  George,  or  like  Mo8cera*s  base  ansound? 
This  sure  I  know,  that  glad  am  I,  in  sooth, 

He  only  play'd  his  pranks  on  foreign  pt)und} 
For  had  he  turn'd  the  stream  on  England  too, 
The  Vandal  monk  had  spoilt  full  many  a  goodly 
view. 

20. 
Then  Malmesbury's  arch  had  never  met  my 
sight. 
Nor  Battle's  vast  and  venerable  pile ; 
I  had  not  traversed  then  with  such  delight 
The  hallowed  ruins  of  our  Alfred^s  isle, 
Where  many  a  pilgrim's  curse  is  well  bestow 'd 
On  those  who  rob  its  walls  to  mend  the  turnpike 
road. 

a. 

Wells  would  have   fallen,  dear  Geotge,  our 

country's  pride ; 
And  Canning's  stately  church  been  xetr'd  in 

vain; 
Nor  had  the  traveller  £ly*B  tower  descried. 
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Which  wben  tlioo  meat  ht  o'er  the  faiay  pUtn, 
Deal  Geoige,  I  couniel  thee  to  turn  that  way ; 
Iti  uicteDt  bciutiei  mte  will  well  reward  deUy. 


And  we  ihould  never  then  bnTe  heard,  1  think, 
At  evening  bom,  great  Tam'a  tremendooi 
knell. 
The  fountain  (treanii  that  now  in  Chiiat^hurch 
itink. 
Had  Kiagara'd  o'er  the  quadrangle  ; 
But,  aa  'twu  beautj  that  deaeived  the  flood, 
I  ween,  dear  George,  th;  own  old  Fonipe^  might 
have  alood. 


Then  had  not  Weatminater,  the  hoiue  of  God, 

Serred  for  a  concert-room,  or  aigiuil-poat : 
Old  Thamei,  obedient  to  the  fathei'a  nod. 
Had    swept    down    Greenwich,    England's 
noblest  boait ; 
And,  eager  to  deitroy  the  anholy  walla. 
Fleet  Ditch  had  roU'd  i^  hill  to  overwhelm  St 
Faul'i. 


OeoTge,  deal  thou  deem  the  legendary  deed* 

Of  aainla  like  tbi*  butrubbiah,  a  mere  store 

Oftiaah,  that  he  flings  time  awaj  who  reads  f 

And  wonldit  thou  rather  bid  me  puiile  o'er 

Hatter  and  Mind  and  all  the  eternal  round. 

Plunged  headlong  down  the  dark  and  fathomless 

profound ! 


But  while  devoutly  thud  the  unarm'd  knight 
Waita  til!  the  holy  serrice  should  be  o'er. 

Even  then  the  foremoat  in  the  furious  fifht 
Was  he  beheld  to  bathe  bis  swoid  in  gore ; 

First  in  tlie  van  his  plumes  were  seen  to  play. 
And  all  to  him  decreed  the  glory  of  the  day. 


The  troth  is  told,  and  men  at  once  eicbim'd, 
Heaven  had  hla  Guardian  Anget  deign'd 

And  thus  the  tale  is  handed  down  to  fame. 
Now,  if  our  good  Sir  Fernan  had  a  friend 


Now  do  1  btesa  the  man  who  undertook 
These  Monks  and  Martyrs  to  biograpbiie; 

And  love  to  ponder  o'et  his  pondcroua  book. 
Hie  mingle-mangle  mass  of  truth  and  liea. 

Where  waking  fancies  mix'd  with  dreams  appear. 
And  blind  and  honest  leal,  and  holy  faith  sincere. 

26. 
All  is  not  truth ;  and  yet,  methinks,  'twere  hard 

Of  wilful  fraud  such  fablers  to  accuse ; 
What  if  a  Monk,  from  better  themes  debart  d, 

Should  for  an  edifying  story  choose 
How  some  great  Saint  the  Flesh  and  Fiend 

Hia  liate  I  trow,  and  not  hli  conscience,  were  to 

27. 
No  fault  of  his,  if  what  he  thus  deslgn'd, 
Like  pious  novels  for  the  use  of  youth, 
Obtain'd  sacb  hold  upon  the  simple  mind 

That  was  received  at  length  for  gospel-truth. 

A  fur  account :  and  ahonldat  thou  like  the  plea, 

Thauk  thou  our  valued  friend,  dear  George,  who 

taught  it  me. 


All  is  not  Use  which  seema  at  first  a  lie. 

Frman  Antolinet,  a  Spanish  knight, 
Enenat  the  mass,  wben,  lo !  the  troops  hard  by 

Befbte  tbu  expected  hour  began  the  fight. 


Dear  George,  the  tale  is  true,  aud  yet  no  miracle. 

31. 

I  am  not  one  who  scan  with  scornful  eyes 
The  dreams  which  make  the  enthusiast's  best 
deligbl ; 
Nor  thou  the  legendary  lore  despise. 
If  of  Gualberto  yet  agiun  1  write, 
How  Grat  impeii'd  he  sought  the  convent  cell ; 
,  simple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pbjased  me  well. 


32. 

Fortune  had  smiled  upon  Gualberto's  birth. 
The  heir  of  Valdespesa's  rich  domains; 

An  only  child,  he  grew  in  years  and  worth, 
And  well  repaid  a  (alher's  aniious  paina. 

In  many  a  Held  that  father  had  been  tried. 
Well  lor  his  valor  known,  and  not  less  known  fc 


It  chanced  that  one  in  kindred  near  allied 

Waa  slain  by  hia  hereditary  foe ; 

Much  by  his  sorrow  moved,  and  more  by  pride, 

The  father  vuw'd  that  blood  for  blood  abould 

flow; 

And  from  bis  jonth  Gualberto  had  t>een  taught 

That  with  unceasing  hate  should  just  revenge  be 


l.ong  did  they  wait ;  at  length  the  tidings  came 

That,  through  a  lone  and  unfrequented  way. 

Soon  would  Anselmo  —  such  the   murderer's 

Pass  on  hia  joarney  home,  an  easy  prey. 

"  Go,"  said  the  father,  "  meet  him  in  Ihe  wood  !  " 

And  young  Gualberto  went,  and  laid  in  waitlbl 


When  now  the  youth  was  at  the  foreat  shade 
Arrived,  it  drew  toward  Ihe  close  of  day ; 

Anselmo  haply  might  be  long  delay'd. 
And  he,  already  wearied  with  his  way. 
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Beneath  an  ancient  oak  his  limbs  reclined. 
And  thoughts  of  near  revenge  alone  possess'd  his 
mind. 

36. 
Slow  sunk  the  glorious  sun ;  a  roseate  light 

Spread  o'er  the  forest  from  his  lingering  rajs; 
The  glowing  clouds  upon  Gualberto's  sight 
Soflen'd  in  shade,  —  he  could  not  choose  but 
gaze; 
And  now  a  placid  grayness  clad  the  heaven. 
Save  where  the  west  retain'd  the  last  green  light 
of  even. 

37. 

Cool  breathed  the  grateful  air,  and  fresher  now 
The  fragrance  of  the  autumnal  leaves  arose ; 
The  passing  gale  scarce  moved  the  o'erhanging 
bough, 
And  not  a  sound  disturb'd  tlie  deep  repose. 
Save  when  a  falling  leaf  came  fluttering  by, 
Save  the  near  brooklet's  stream  that  murmur'd 
quietly. 

38. 

Is  there  who  has  not  felt  the  deep  delight, 
The  hush  of  soul,  that  scenes  like    these 
impart.' 
The  heart  they  will  not  soAen  is  not  right ; 

And  young  Gualberto  was  not  hard  of  heart. 
Tet  sure  he  thinks  revenge  becomes  him  well. 
When  from  a  neighboring  church  he  heard  tlie 
vesper-bell. 

39. 
The  Romanist  who  hears  that  vesper-bell, 
Howe'er  employ'd,  must  send  a  prayer  to 
Heaven. 
In  foreign  lands  I  liked  the  custom  well ; 

For  with  the  calm  and  sober  thoughts  of  even 
It  well  accords;  and  wert  thou  journeying  there, 
It  would  not  hurt  thee,  George,  to  join  that  ves- 
per-prayer. 

40. 
Gualberto  had  been  duly  taught  to  hold 
All  pious  customs  witJi  religious  care ; 
And — for  the  young  man's  feelings  were  not  cold, — 
He  never  yet  had  miss'd  his  vesper-prayer. 
But  strange  misgivings  now  his  heart  invade; 
And  when  the  vesper-bell  had  ceased,  he  had  not 
pray'd. 

41. 

And  wherefore  was  it  that  he  had  not  prayM  ? 

The  sudden  doubt  arose  within  his  mind, 
And  many  a  former  precept  then  he  weighed, 

The  words  of  Him  who  died  to  save  mankind; 
How  'twas  the  meek  who  should  inherit  Heaven, 
And   man  must  man  forgive,  if  he  would  be 
forgiven. 

42. 

Troubled  at  heart,  almost  he  felt  a  hope, 
That  yet  some  chance  his  victim  might  delay. 


So  as  he  mused  adown  the  neighboring  slope, 

He  saw  a  lonely  traveller  on  his  waj ; 
And  now  he  knows  the  man  so  much  abhorr'df  ~ 
His  holier  thoughts  are  gone,  he  bares  the  murder- 
ous sword. 

43. 
'*  The  house  of  Valdespesa  gives  the  blow ! 

Go,  and  our  vengeance  to  our  kinttntn  tell ! " 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  unami'd  foe, 

And  prostrate  at  the  young  man's  knees  be 

fell, 

And  stopp'd  his  hand  and  cried,  ^^  Oh,  do  notUkr 

A  wretched  sinner's  life !  mercy  for  Jesus'  lake ! " 

44. 
At  that  most  blessed  name,  as  at  a  spell. 
Conscience,  the  power  within  him,  smote  hii 
heart. 
His  hand,  for  murder  raised,  unharming  fell ; 

He  felt  cold  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead  stirt; 
A  moment  mate  in  holy  horror  stood, 
Then  cried,  "  Joy,  joy,  my  God !  I  have  aot  she d 
his  blood ! " 

43. 

He  raised  Anaelmo  np,  and  bade  him  liref 
And  bless,  for  both  preserved,  that  bolr  oune ; 

And  pray'd  the  astonish'd  foeman  to  forgive 
The  bloody  purpose  led  by  which  he  came. 

Then  to  the  neighboring  church  he  sped  awsr, 
His  overburden'd  soul  before  his  God  to  lay. 

46. 
He  ran  with  breathless  speed, — he  reach'd  the 
door, — 
With  rapid  throbs  his  feverish  palsei  swell ;— 
He  came  to  crave  for  pardon,  to  adore 

For  grace  vouchsafed ;  before  the  cross  he  ffU, 
And  raised  his  swimming  eyes,  and  thought  thit 
there 
He  saw  the  imaged  Christ  smile  favoring  on  bii 
prayer. 

47. 
A  blest  illusion !  from  that  very  night 

The  Monk's  austerest  life  devout  he  led; 
And  still  he  felt  the  enthusiast's  deep  delight; 

Seraphic  visions  floated  round  his  head ; 
The  joys  of  heaven  foretasted  fiU*d  his  soal; 
And  still  the  good  man's  name  adorns  the  saiated 
roll. 

Wettbury,  1799. 


NOTES. 


E«rth  ih&kefl  beneath  the  onward-roliinf  Ude, 
That  from  iti  base  swept  down  tJie  unboly  boitfs  •/  H«- 

Aoirsa  18,  P-  *^ 

Era  amiffo  de  pthrtuk^  en  tesfe  ^rmb,  fM  tt^>*  ••"**•  ^* 
lot  MenoMterios  t  tAifitaasiL  nmptM»Mme%U  i  f  Vfi  v««<">m« 
d  d*  Mosttra  y  viendo  tM  edJkUt  gnnif,  y  ehfwtt,  huelit  s 
Rodulfho^  qu*  enalU  AboA^  emu  d  roglr*  eyr«/«  te  dixe  (>* 
t§qiufta*  gagtado,  rifuindo  tm  paraeer,  en  tttt  tp^  ^ 
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JIdo,  htt«  qtiitado  d  stutata  a  waicJuu  pobrts.  Pun  los  ojos  en 
VH  pefMn»  arroyOf  fue  torria  aUi  cerat^  y  d<zo,  DioB  OmntfO' 
tatte^  que  nuies  hacir  gramdu  comob  ds  ftqueniu  enatatros^  yo  U 
TufffOf  fue  VM  par  media  da  utm  jMfwrJIo  arrofe  vwgmua  di 
tsu  grcn  ad^/Uio,  Dixa  ««(•,  f  faaat  d»  aiH  toma  abominando 
il  Ug«r  i  f  tiead^  oida,  «J  crrofmita  tamenza  a  ereeer,  y  fita  de 
gutrUf  fua  raaafiaada  ««  maata  de  ogfUy  y  tomaada  de  atrds  la 
tmrieaia^  vina  can  Can  frande  impetii,  que  Uaoando  piedraa  y 
arMaa  amsiga,  darr^  «f  td^fiaa.  — > 

Floa  SatttiamMf  par  EX  Matatro  ^lansa  d»  VUUgaa, 

Q«Micai  katpte  Umpare  eurn  monaateria^  qum  anb  sua  erant  re- 
gimimey  ealita  mara  Uwitaratf  tenti  ad  canabium  cui  vaeabulum 
MK  Mmaeetam  f  ubi  cam  eaaaa  eMrnarH  grcadiarei  puUhriareaque 
9«aai  •cttti ;  aeefrsila  vmarabiti  tira  damma  Radalfa,  qui  ea$ 
eamjtruzfratf  a  ab  ilia  M  ardinatus  faarat  Jibbatf  aeaeriasimo 
nU(K  dttit  t  Tu  in  u(o  laea  kmc  tibi  /abriatstipaUttia  1  El  ean- 
verms  ad  parvissimum  rivum  qui  iiitM  juxta  eurrAatj  dixit ;  O 
Jtfgambuief  si  me  de  Rodulfbf  et  isHs  ejus  damibus  vi*diear 
wrtSf  utrtm  aqut  Sevt/taminis  pieuum^  undis  tuts  augebo,  Et 
hac  dittuM  sine  motA  diseessU,  CuJHs  imprriumf  ae  si  ratiana- 
hLs  hamag  rioue  iUe  susdpieas^  iUo  reeedmU  intumeseere  erpit, 
el  nesfia  nude  largissisM  aqaarum  flutmla  eongregans,  rdiela 
prfpria  aitea  ds  mvais  pnecipitoMtsr  mtt,  gravisaimas  petrarum 
sespulas  atqua  arbares  seeum  trabeHSf  i»  prsNiietas  domos  ilUsus 
tnra  temus  tas  dsfeaiU  QaAultianseampletAf  quasi  pre  mercadef 
qaad  prsmiseralj  PaUr  reeepiU  QmA  pra  re  Jtbbas  iiU  turbatus 
CUM  Fratribus,  ds  laea  mutare  dhipimtbat  eenobium.  Quibus  ills 
kac  consvtatiomis  verba  loeatus  est  t  ,NhUtef  tnquit,  timsre  ne  bar 
bttetiM  quia  rivus  «{/<  nee  quidquam  mali  vobis  faeturus  est^  nee 
wltru  vabis  naeebit,  4^uad  ejus  va<>eiiriiMi  verum  Jlrmumque 
usqss  badie  ferssansL  Vanique  iUe  smpe  dictus  rimduSf  quod 
taae  cas»,  iatmo  plus  imperia  Petris  aedderit^  nee  anteafaeeraty 
use  ulteriat  fpeH, 

B.  Andreas  de  Strumis.  Acta  as.  Jul,  T.  3,  p.  351. 

The  dcttractioQ  of  Ibb  Mona«tery  (■  thus  related  in  the 
r%tadal  €»0riasa  8.  OiMwt  Oiiai*«rto  Attkai,  KokU  FiarsaHnat 
e  Faadatar*  deUa  aaera  ReUgiane  di  FaUambraaa^  a  poem  in 
oioc  puta  or  books,  by  M.  Niecolo  Lorenzini,  Fiiico  da  Monte 
Pnkiaiio. —  flrenis,  1590. 

prende  il  sentiero 

Di  Mosckela  il  Ceaobiot  in  eui  diseeme^ 
Baneka  da  lunge^  eka  spento  i  quel  vera 
Segno  d*kumHi  e  pttrt  voglie  inUme ; 
K'arrivaf  f  trsta  '/  edificio  tutta 
Esasr  tan  psmpa  dal  ReUor  eenstruUa, 

It  btusakUy  e  diea  eka  eUa»ta  argsnta 
9i  spasst  bavria  nudrite  mitie  e  millt 
Mendieif  la  em  vita  aspro  tarmento 
Difame  aeesreia^  e  ck*  in  ettme  stUle 
Si  nsolron  di  piaMo  at  gide^  e  al  vento, 
Oka  in  tamta  ei  msna  Vkere  sue  tranquitUt 
Oodenda  in  cesi  rieea  staniu  e  beUa  ; 
E  lui  superba  ea»  disdegna  appetia. 

Bar  dunque  d*humiUd  quel  buan  desio 

Gb'  esser  tfe*  verds,  i  ssua  ?  (oAt  deea  vogUa  !  ) 

A  eke  si  taste  agsndar  nOP  eUia 

Ls  naslra  Laggi^  e  questu  kunute  spogUu  1 

Opria  eke  si  dtmsstri  ateun  restio 

la  ban  seraarle^  set  in  me  s*  aeeegUa 

Qgni  an  gas  eta  e  Murlir,  ne  ts  mis  pens 

Ia  qaatia  vite,  altra  cbe  mart*  a^ens, 

ilpatsma  dator  eon  tai  parole 
^agUf  ed  ka  Unto  Patterezta  d  sekiva, 
Cha  qust  vans  Rettar  earreggtr  vuole  ; 
Oad*  kabbia  tsl  d  Die  to  spirta  vmo, 
Cui  prsgaj  r  paseia  impetra^  eon'*  si  suole, 
Cka  t\  erssea  urn  vieine  s  pieciel  Rivo 
Per  ts  nuMf  eh*  altkor  solva  e  disserri, 
Cke  P  edifieia  s  quelle  pomps  attsrri. 

E  quasi  dimerar  fosse  interdetto 
P*u  in  qusila  ehiostrUy  ratio  fuor  s*  incia, 
Csmandanda  al  Ruseel  cke  iaondi  il  teUo 
Qm  ruMMA  dei  toea ;  mm  «t  eria 
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Harrih'd  rumbo^  esee  quel  Rio  del  IsUe 
UsatOf  e  per  divsrsu  alpestra  tiaj 
Ineantra  a  quelP  albargo  prende  il  cersOf 
£  sol  nella  parete  adama  i  searso. 

Si  alts  go^fia  il  torbido  tarrente 
E  tragge  si  gran  pietre  e  legni  al  murOf 
Cke  pereotendo  *lfa  eke  imrnoMtenanle 
Jn  tai  assaita  easi  strana  e  snuro^ 
A  terra  eaggia^  e  di  dmor  la  gents 
Ingombri  il  ease  spaventoso  e  daro  ; 
Indi  sparisee  U  nsmbo  ed  i  serena 
L'aria  gidfoscUf  e  P  enda  il  corse  t^ff^ena, 

AVm  i  m  memoritt  cksibel  Ria  gid  nud 

Inondasse  le  noe,  d  quando  il  Sole 

Stragge  le  nevi,  6  quanda  i  vagkl  rai 

Di  luif  gran  pioggia  aevien  eh*  al  manda  invele  } 

Her  qua!  torrents  adduce  ^ffiutni  e  guai 

Al  manaea  superba ,  etanta  male 

(Perch*  al  Santo  ubidisea)  romps  e  rfau. 

Pet  riede  come  pria  tranquiUof  e  taee. 

Parte  7,  pp.  233-^. 


Fenian  Antolinez,  a  Spanish  knight  —  Stanza  5)8,  p.  479. 

AeanUtAa  an  aqueUa  *  batalla  una  easa  digna  ds  msmssia, 
Feman  AntaUneZf  hombre  nobis  y  laiiy  devoto,  oia  missa  al 
tiempa  que  ss  dia  seHsd  de  memnatsr^  costumbre  ordinaria  sufa 
antes  ds  la  peisa  ?  par  no  dsxarla  eamen^ada,  ae  quedo  en  el 
temple  quanda  se  toea  d  la  arma.  Esta  piedad  quan  agradable 
fuesss  a  Dies,  ss  entendio  par  un  milagro.  Eistavase  pnmero 
en  la  Iglesia,  despusa  escondide  en  su  com,  temia  no  Is  afren- 
tasssn  come  a  cobarde.  En  tants,  otra  a  el  srmtjantty  es  a  saber, 
su  Angel  buenOf  pelea  enire  lee  primeros  tan  valiemtsmente,  que 
la  vitoria  de  aqud  dia  ee  atribujfo  en  gran  parte  al  valer  de  el 
dieha  AntoUaet.  Coufirmaran  el  mUagra  las  seHales  de  los 
gelpeSf  y  las  manchas  de  la  eamgre  que  se  kaUaron  frescos  en 
sus  armas  y  eavalle,  Assi  publicado  el  case,  y  salndo  le  que 
passavaf  qusdo  meu  eonoeida  la  inaeencia  y  e^/uer^e  de  AntoU' 
nsi.  —  Mabiana. 

Perhaps  this  miracle,  and  its  obvious  interpretation,  may 
hare  suggested  to  Florian  the  circnmstance  by  which  his 
Gonsalvo  is  prevented  from  combating  and  killing  the  brother 
of  his  mistress.    Florian  is  fond  of  Spanish  literature. 


A  limple  tale  it  is,  but  one  that  pleased  me  well. 

Stanza  31,  p.  479. 

Uamdse  el  padre  OualbertOf  y  era  senor  de  Valdespesa^ 
qus  estd  entre  Sena,  y  Flerenda :  seguia  la  mUieia ;  y  com»  Is 
matassen  un  su  dsudo  cercano  in/Hstamrafr,  indignadoSf  assi  el 
kijOf  que  era  ya  kombre,  come  el  padre,  eon  mucho  cuydado  bus- 
eavan  oeasion,  cemo  vengar  aquella  muerte.  Sueedio,  que  «»• 
niendo  d  Floreneia  el  lUjo,  eon  un  eriade  s«y«,  kombre  vaUsntSj  y 
las  das  bien  armados,  d  cavallo,  via  d  su  enemigo,  y  en  lugar 
que  era  impossible  irseles  i  lo  qual  considerado  par  el  contrariOf  y 
que  tenia  eierta  su  muerts,  descendid  de  «ir  eavallo,  en  que  venia, 
y  puesto  de  rodiUas  le  pidid,  juntas  las  manos,  por  Jesu  Christ o 
eruc^ieadOf  le  perdonasse  la  vida.  Entemecidse  Juan  Oual- 
berta,  ofendo  el  nombre  de  Jesu  Otristo  erucifitado ;  y  dixdle, 
que  por  amor  de  aqud  Senor,  que  reg6  en  la  Cruz  por  los  que 
le  pusieren  en  ella,  el  Is  perdonava.  PididU,  que  se  levantasae, 
y  perdiesse  el  tsmor,  que  ya  no  por  enemigo,  Mno  por  amigo  le 
queria,  y  911s  de  Dios,  por  quien  kaeia  esto,  esprraea  el  premie. 
Pass6  adelants  Oualberto ;  y  vimdo  una  Iglrsia  en  un  mynts 
eerea  de  FloreseiA,  llamada  ds  San  JUiniato,  que  era  de  Menges 
negree,  entrd  en  elta  para  dor  graeuts  &  Jesu  Christe  nuestra 
Sdiorpor  la  merced,  quels  havia  herho  en  f aver  f eerie,  de  que 
perdonasse,  y  no  lomasse  venganta  de  su  snemigo  .*  pusose  de  re- 
ddlas  ddante  de  un  Crueijixo,  el  qual^  viendolo  el,  y  otros  que 
estavan  presentss,  desde  la  Crut  indind  la  eabeta  d  Oualberto, 
eomo  agradedeado,  y  dandole  gradas,  de  que  per  su  amor  huvi- 
eese  perdenada  la  vida  d  su  enemigo.  Deseubridse  d  ease,  y 
fue  publico,  y  m»y  edebrado,  y  el  Crue\fixefue  tenido  en  grende 
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reeerexoa  en  aqiuUa  IgUtia  d»  S.  Miniate,  Q^edd  Juan 
Chudberto  dt  esU  aeaeeimiento,  trocatU  *n  otro  rarew,  y  deUr- 
min6  d$xar  tl  mumiot  9  ^  mm«  pertcetferot  dett.  —  Villxoas. 
Flot  Saiutorum. 


He  taw  Uio  imaged  Chri«t  smila  favorinf  on  hit  prayer. 

StmxA  46,  p.  480. 

Sir  Peter  Damian  relate  a  Btorj  lo  ■imilar  to  thia  of  GnaU 
berto  in  almost  all  circttmstancee,  tliat  Caper  found  tt  adviiable 
to  disparof  0  hit  authority  on  thii  occasion,  and  quote  some  of 
hii  own  doclantione,  that  he  was  not  always  satisfied  of  the 
truth  or  accuracy  of  what  he  related.  Cum  in  tot  atiw  narra- 
tionibu*  id  sibi  eontifiase  fateatur  Pttms  Damiani^  idem  m  k6c 
Crueifixi  hzeterUt  ipei  evenisse  rten  injuria  euepicor.  The  Bol- 
hndist  then  proceeds  to  declare  his  own  stout  belief  in  the  mir- 
acle as  belonging  to  8t.  Gualberto.  Ut  «tf  eH,  ego  Cruc{/hci 
t$et  indinantie  miraeuium  S.  Joanni  OuaUterto  neodUee  kio- 
toritAfide  eredo^  atqne  ittod  m  ditMicM  retoearty  enwrnm  pervi- 
cacim^  as  dicam  dememti^^  tea*  exietimo,  Q«td  enisi  kieterici 
tandem  eertnm  erit.,  ei  emnihu*  Awtorins,  atfue  etiam  vstiutisst- 
mie  efnckronie  ant  eub^qualdtue  factum  aliquod  turrantibuef  de 
ee  duhitare  liceet  1  Intolerabilie  eane  ut  hoc  menUa  fertinaeta^ 
quam  quidam  nostri  temporia  Jtristarddy  at  presserthn  keterodoxif 
prudentiam  out  constantiam  veeart  nan  erubeeeunt. 

JCon  ignore  ecripteree  aliquoe  m  tritium  eontrarium  iMCvrrisse, 
el  in  ezornando  hoe  miraeulo  nimioe  fuisee ;  inter  quae  jure 
merito  numerari  potest  Ludovieue  ZaeceniuOf  qui  eine  uile  veto- 
mm  fcst<aieiu0,  eoUoquium  inter  Cmeifixum  et  8,  Joannem 
Ouatbertum  ex  «ic«|  ut  opiiurr,  cerebreJUuit,  Htee  tamen  addi- 
lamenta  miriuuli  veritatem  nen  neganty  eed  petiue  eet^rmanl, 
quamvie  per  kfperbolen  maxime  reprekemdendem*  —  Acta  88. 
fol.  3,  p.  314. 

Ivi  mdera  di  Ckriete  il  merlo  e  macro 
Sembiante  {eke  raeeemhra  it  ver)  depinto, 
n  uerfigura  m  croce  etcmo  s  eaero 
Be  del  mande  di  eangue  utfueo  e  Unto ; 
Jtfii  sovra  gU  aitri  eon  delente  ed  uero 
FoltOf  e  eon  euon  moeeo  dal  prtto,  s  epinto ; 
jff  taNia  Imago  aUkor*  pien  d*  alto  tela 
V  Eroe  s'  inchinay  e  porge  i  pregki  al  ddo. 

Signer  ed  beuy  eke  me  dalP  empio  Egitto 
{Dicia)  ealvaetiy  e  daW  horror  d*  inferno  ; 
(Tkoggi  in  tuito  quel  mal  e*karia  preecrittOf 
E  quel  peneier  di  vendiearmi  interne 
Sol  tua  mereefu  epento ;  kerfia  hen  dritta 
Ck*io  eommetta  H  mie  epirto  al  too  gevemOf 
Gl'io  di  te  eegua  Vopre^  i  dettiy  e  VormOy 
Cke  eia  H  mio  tor  al  tuo  deeir  umforma^ 


In  total  mode  kumiUmente  d  Die 
Saerd  Oiotanni  li  euoi  pregki  ardeuli  ; 
Poi  eurto  in  piedi  m  otto  adomo  epioy 
Porgenda  gli  oceki  d  qudla  Image  taCsiKi, 
Confronte  UetUy  s  pitro  e  bel  deeio 
Move  la  lingua  in  queeti  nuovi  aeeentit 
Stende  la  destra  al  tielo,  e  al  gid  prigiona 
Valtra  man  e4  la  teeta  attar ga,  e  pone. 


0  mio  pietoeo  Die  qual  gid  gradied 
MA  es'  eaeri/leii  euoi  perfettif 
jyAbrakan  Patriarea  i  voti  udied 
E  di  euafede  i  rari  ardenti  q^ttci, 
Et  d  mill*  aUri  i  bei  teeori  apristi 
DMa  tua  gratia  dagli  empirei  tetti, 
Tlii  qiuagi  un  olotaueto  quel  perdono 
Ck*io  diedi  d  queelo,  aeeetia,  t  prendi  in 


Eld  me  ttringi  H  ear  eon  mille  nodi, 
M  la  Croce  U  ritien,  teeo  d  eongiungif 
hi  H  tr^ggi  cd  tuoi  eanti  ckiodi, 
Col  eangue  il  larOy  e  eon  te  apine  il  pnngi ; 
Jfe  quJ^di  Valma  nnqntk  ei  Isrra,  f  enodi, 
M  Vabbraecia,  la  tenfertai  •<  ungif 


E  cea  la  mirra  H  aloe  dd  piaato 

Fa  du  pnrgki  H  euo  ml  cerporea  wuMta, 

Queela  vote  ii»9tU«,  s  quaela  etfbrtOf 
f^uantunque  i  nulla  al  tua  gran  merto, 
Un  raggio  di  tua  gratia  in  uu  eamaoriM 
II  gkiaecio  in  /«eo,  ker  al  mio  prego  inttndi  ; 
la  via  ek*td  ciel  conduce  i  etretta  ed  «rta, 
JDa  noi  VoprOy  la  fed*  eHpiamtoaltendit 
Dunque  riecri  i  uuei  eoeptri  e  '<  dueia, 
S*  a  me,  per  eeeer  tuo,  me  eteeeo  invola. 

JVmi  priafermd  PkmmU  pregUera  konagia 
Jl  giovin  degno,  t'l  euo  oermien  fmia, 
Cke  in  un  aieauiirUi  la  depimta  teeta 
Moeee  quel  cke  raeeembra  il  tnerto  Die, 
E  la  inching  ver  lui  /  vide  ognun  queeta 
Oran  meravigUa,  cke  del  CieU  useid, 
QiMUt  diee^ee,  al  tua  desir  eaneente. 
Com*  in  te  fodio,  inme  H  furor  eia  sytafe. 

lo  el  *l  toe  done,  e*ltao  dolor  gradieeOf 
Ckor  d*  ogni  o^knna,  e  di  timar  te  opogHOf 
E  qual  ogni  alma  kuuM  prtmde  e  nudriseo 
Di  eaero  eibe,  e  d  degne  impreeo  inpogUa  f 
Tal  al  tuo  tor  leggiadra  rete  ordiaco 
In  cui  prteo  tenerlo  meeo  i»  vogUo, 
Lui  d*  ogni  nebbia  s  d*  ogni  error  diegomke^ 
Lui  di  mia  gratia  dolecmente  ingomkro. 

In  tal  maniera  paria  dir  col  eegmo 
Dd  capo,  e  ne  devenme  ognun  etupitap 
Si  dal  Fatter  del  glorioeo  regno 
Fu  dd  euo  eervo  rkumil  prego  mdito, 
Ei  ed  maeee  dal  dd  qnd  voUo  degna^ 
Eied*Ueui  peter  oomma  iufbuia, 
QkcsC*  ampia  globo  di  rieckezu  adema 
Move  ad  ognar  eon  dolei  tenure  iniama> 

Pur  koggi  il  eimuUuro  eanta  t  pmra 
Vide  i  dal  mondo  nd  medeemo  lampio, 
n  mentorabil  A  cke  triete  e  sears 
SAfece  il  8d  per  Vaepro  caeo  et  empia 
Dal  euo  FMtor  i  atUmo  alpeetre  e  dare 
JVon  i,  eh*  ivi  nd  mova  un  tanto  eaempia 
Di  nostra  fede,  e  non  eoepird,  e  gt 
Si  lega  i  car  la  meroBiglia 


Fide,  come  pur  vud  V  antiea  istsna 

In  total  giomo  la  dttd  dd  Fiore 

Que/  nobil  segno,  e  dd  Signer  la 

In  qudla  Imago,  e  H  eeu^pitemo 

8i  cke  viva  ne  eerba  aneor 

Le  porge  voti,  d  Die  eaerando  U  tore ; 

Perd  cA'  i  eeala  qud  depinto  aepelta 

Onde  V  kuem  poggi  al  vera  eterno  aggeUa. 

Jfvamd  tanto  il  natural  ta^fiee 
Dd  eaero  tape  m  ogni  parte  U  meta, 
Skfur  eopra  aatiira  alte  e  divine 
Quelle  maniere,  e  P  otto  aperte  e  nota, 
Cke  tanle  genii  ek*  ivi  kum'di,  e  d^ute 
II  rider,  s'  ametrar  ed  guardo  ianneto  } 
Cke  I*  eetreato  stupor  fa  P  kuem  eanferma 
A  UM  eateo,  o  meiio  tra  du  veggkia,  e  daeina 

Ma  qud,  per  eui  eefe  *l  divin  mietero, 
Poi  cke  epenee  deW  ira  ilfoeo  awrreo, 
8i  di  ee  dona  d  eua  Signer  P  impero. 
Si  «J  grmn  miraed  dentro  ka  U  ear  eemvena, 
Ck*  ad  dtro  non  riaelgt  unqua  U  pendaro. 
In  queote  ed  tien  P  intdletta  immereo 
Senia  parlor  «*  qfisa  in  tema,  i  a  pena 
V  MftnM  ordar  per  brme  spatio  ^^Kom. 

NicoLo  LoMNSiMi,  part  f.  pp. 
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1. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow ; 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Farbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

2. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 

Alust  go  with  him  to  Moscow : 

There  were  Marshals  by  the  dozen, 

And  Dukes  by  the  score ; 

Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two ; 

While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow ! 

3. 
There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow ! 

Dombrowbky  and  Poniatowsky, 

Marshal  Ney,  lack-a-day  ! 

General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nap ; 

Notiiing  would  do. 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

Nothing  would  do 

For  the  whole  of  this  crew, 

But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 

4. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk'd  so  big 

That  he  frighten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 

John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  you'll  be  wise, 

Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  he  will  please 

To  grant  you  peace,  upon  your  knees. 

Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow  ! 

Hell  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  their  holes. 

And  beat  the  Russians,  and  eat  the  Prussians ; 

For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

And  he'll  certainly  march  to  Moscow ! 

5. 

And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  all  in  a  fume 

At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moscow : 

The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  undone, 

And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 

Would  presently  come. 

With  a  bop,  step,  and  jump,  unto  London. 

For,  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 

Howerer  some  persons  might  scoff  it, 

Do  it  be  could,  and  do  it  he  would. 

And  from  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but  good, 

And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know, 

For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet. 
They  all  of  tlicm  knew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Review, 
Whkh  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckon'd : 


It  was,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  its  party  true } 
Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
It  served  them  for  Law  and  for  Gospel  too. 

6. 

But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 

Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through ; 

They  could  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlez- 

vous; 

But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

7. 

He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him, 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 

While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

But  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

8. 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 
There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow, 
And  all  the  otliers  that  end  in  ow ; 
Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch, 
And  Karatschkowitch, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch ; 
Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 
And  Schcpaleff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff ; 
Wasiltschikoff,  Kostomaroff, 
And  Tchoglokoff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 
Rajefisky,  and  Novereffsky, 
And  Rieffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  effsky ; 

Oscharoffsky  and  Rostoffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky ; 
And  Platoff  he  play'd  them  off, 
And  Shouvaloff  he  shovell'd  them  off, 
And  Markoff  he  mark'd  them  off, 
And  Krosnoff  he  cross'd  them  off, 
And  Tuchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off. 
And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off, 
And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off, 
And  Parcnzoff  he  pared  them  off. 
And  Worronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 
And  Doctoroff  he  doctor'd  them  0% 
And  Rodionoff  he  flogg'd  them  off. 
And,  last  of  all,  an  Admiral  came, 
A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 
A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well, 
But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can 

spell. 
They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might ; 

They  were  on  the  lefl  and  on  the  right. 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night ; 

He  would  rather  parlez-vous  than  fight ; 

But  he  looked  white,  and  he  look'd  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
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When  parlez-Tous  no  more  would  do, 
For  they  remember'd  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found,  in  that  hour, 

Cared  nothing  for  him,  nor  for  all  his  power ; 

For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouch'd  under  his  rod. 

Put  his  trust  in  his  Fortune,  and  not  in  his  God. 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew, 

The  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu!  Ventrebleu! 

What  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscow ! 

10. 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow .' 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freeze  aU  night; 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright, 

For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

He  stole  away,  —  I  tell  you  true,  — 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 

*Tis  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most; 

So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost. 

11. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he  ; 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be. 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Moscovy ; 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view. 

Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu t  Parbleu! 

Which  he  must  go  to, 

If  the  Pope  say  true. 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him ; 

Where  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host ; 

He  has  reckon'd  too  long  without  him ; 

If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 

He  won't  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory ; 

But  there  he  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day. 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away, 

As  there  was  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

Kestoick,  1813. 
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Tbe  charoh  at  Broiifh  is  a  pretty  large,  liandvome,  ancient 
baildinf.  The  steeple  is  not  ao  old,  having  been  built 
^mat  the  jear  1513,  under  the  direction  of  Thomaa  Blen- 
kiniop,  of  Helbeck,  Esq.  There  are  in  it  four  excellent 
belli,  by  much  the  largest  in  tbe  county,  except  the  great 
bell  at  Kirkby  Thore.  Concerning  these  bells  at  Broogh, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  they  were  given  by  one  Branskill, 
who  lived  upon  Stanemore,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the 
pariah,  and  had  a  great  many  cattle.  One  time  it  happened 
that  his  Ball  fell  a  bellowing,  which  in  the  dialect  of  the 
country  is  called  cruniog,  this  being  tbe  genuine  Baxon 


word  to  denote  that  vociferation.  Thereupon  be  said  to 
one  of  his  neighbor*,  <  Hearost  thou  how  loud  tnis  ball 
crunes  f  If  these  cattle  should  all  erune  together,  might 
they  not  be  heard  from  Brongh  hithvr?'  Ha  answervrf, 
<  Yea.'  *  Well  then,'  says  Brun^kill, « IMl  m«ke  tbf'm  all 
erune  together.'  And  he  sold  them  all,  and  with  the  prioe 
thereof  he  bought  the  said  bell*,  (or  perhaps  be  might  get 
the  old  bells  new  east  and  made  ltirg<^r.)  There  i«  a  mosu- 
ment  in  the  body  of  the  church,  in  the  south  wall,  betwp<  n 
the  highest  and  second  window,  and  in  which  it  is  suid  the 
said  Brunskill  was  the  last  that  was  interred." — Aleuboii 
and  Bvms*  Hintory  and  JfntifuitieM  of  Wtttmortland  and 
Cumberland^  vol.  i.  p.  571. 

**  At  the  further  Brough  there  was  a  chapel  or  oratory,  fenndrd 
by  John  Brunskill,  (probably  the  same  who  gave  the  brik,) 
in  1506.  Unto  whom  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  of  Helhcrk, 
gave  the  ground  called  Gibgarlh,  on  condition  that  be  should 
build  a  chapel  ther^!,  and  also  an  hospital,  with  two  b«d«  in 
it  for  travellers  and  other  poor  people,  and  maintain  for  ever, 
paying  to  him  and  his  heirs  twopence  rent  at  PenteroKt 
yearly,  and  on  defect  of  such  mainLiining  and  repairing  the 
said  chapel,  hospital,  and  beds,  the  land  to  revert  to  the  said 
Thomas  and  his  heirs.  In  pursuance  whereof,  he,  the  said 
John  Brunskill,  founded  an  oratory  or  chapel,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  St.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  to  Bt.  Ga- 
briel, the  Archangel ;  who,  aa  Roger,  Bishop  of  CarlMli*, 
and  Richard,  Abbot  of  Shep,  did,  by  writing  under  tli^ir 
hands  and  senis,  affirm,  wrought  many  fair  and  divers  mir* 
acles  by  the  sufTeranee  of  our  Lord  Cttd.  Two  prietls  were 
established  to  sing  and  to  pray  in  the  said  chapel  for  ev»r- 
more,  for  the  souls  of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  said  eJiapcl 
that  were  departed  fVom  the  world,  and  for  the  wolfure  of 
those  that  were  living.  One  of  tha  said  priests  uraa  to 
teach  grammar,  the  otiier  to  instruct  children  willing  to 
learn  singing,  freely,  without  any  salary  from  them.  Tbe 
foundation  of  this  chapel  was  confirmed  both  by  the  Btmhop 
of  Carlisle  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  yet  was  after- 
wards opposed  by  the  Vicar  of  Brough,  who  ooncoived 
himself  much  prejudiced  thereby,  and  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  oblutions  which  were  given  from  him  to  tbe  said 
chapel.  Whereupon  he  set  up  the  cross,  and  llghtrd  up 
candles  in  the  church  at  mid-time  of  the  day,  caused  the 
bells  to  bo  rung,  and  cursed  with  bell,  book,  and  candle,  all 
those  that  should  receive  any  oblations  of  those  that  i«> 
sorted  to  the  said  chapel,  or  should  give  any  encouragement 
unto  Uie  same.  Brunskill,  the  fonnder,  complained  to  the 
Archbishop's  Court,  at  York,  ogainst  the  vicar,  Mr.  Rase- 
beck,  and  obtained  a  sharp  citation  agninst  him  j  censuring 
him  as  an  abandoned  wretch,  and  inflated  with  diabolteal 
venom  for  opposing  so  good  a  work.  Motwitbatanding  which, 
Mr.  Rasebeck  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  an  agnrement  was 
made  between  the  founder  ond  him,  by  a  composition  of 
twenty  shillings  yearly,  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Rasebeck,  and  hi* 
successors,  vicars  of  Brough. 

"  Thus  the  chaptil  continued  till  tbe  diaaolution  of  the  religiuus 
houses.  And  the  priest  that  taught  to  sing  being  removed, 
the  other  that  taught  graromor  was  thought  fit  to  be  coo- 
tinued  as  master  of  a  free-school ;  and  by  the  commi»slonf>rs, 
Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Robert  Kellison,  £«q.,  orrter  was 
taken,  and  a  fund  settled  for  this  purpoae.  8o  that  a  salary 
of  71.  lis.  Ad.  was  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  marter  of  \h» 
school  by  the  king's  auditors,  they  receiving  all  tlte  rents 
and  revenues  which  formerly  belonged  unto  it  as  a  chapel, 
and  which  were  given  to  it  by  the  founder  and  other  bene- 
factors. 

"  This  is  all  the  endowment  which  it  hath  at  present,  (1777,) 
except  a  convenient  dwelling^faottse  aad  garden,  which  were 
given  by  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  Mr.  John  Berk.  But  it 
was  formerly  very  bountifully  endowed  by  several  benefac- 
tors ;  01  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Edward  Musgrave,  of 
Hartley,  Esq.,  William  Musgrave,  son  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
of  Brough,  Thomas  Blenkinsop,  Esq.,  Hugh  Newton,  aod 
divan  others,  who  gave  lands  in  Broogh,  Btaoemon*,  More- 
ton,  Yanewitli,  Mekel-Strickland,  Bampton  CuoduJI,  and 
Mekol-Ashby,  all  in  Westmoreland ;  and  in  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  and  Wast-Laton,  in  Yorkshirr,  and  Bomaid 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Dnrhaaa."  —  Ih.  p.  574. 
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One  day  to  Helbtck  I  had  «ltciU'd, 

Among  the  CrauTeU  Hillt, 
And,  resting  in  iU  rock;  grave, 

SatliiteningMUiecilU,— 

The  birds  HLDg  hlithe  around. 
And  the  soft  we.l  ffiod  awoke  the  wood 
To  an  inlcrmitliog  sound. 

"'ThmkcBtlhouif  yon 

Their  voice,  ahoutd  & 

Were  tliey  at  Brough,  t 

Hear  plainly  from  this  u 

That  cruning  of  the  h 

"'Thalwereacnine.ii 
His  comiade, '  which. 

Might  at  the  Spital  well 
And  Ln  all  dale.  betw< 

I  Louder  or  (aintet,  u  it  rose 

I  Or  died  awBj,  was  bonw 

I  The  harmony  of  merry  bells, 

From  Brough,  thai  pleasant  mom. 

"  Why  are  the  merry  bells  of  Brough, 
I  Mj  friend,  so  few !  "  laid  I ; 

"  Thej  diiappoiQl  the  expectant  ear, 
I  Which  they  should  gratifjr. 

I  "  One,  two,  three,  four ;  one,  two,  three,  four ; 

1  'Til  still  one,  two,  three,  four ; 

;  Alellow  and  silvery  are  the  tones ; 

But  I  wish  the  bells  were  more ! " 
1 

"What'  BrtthDucTiticaIP"quothhe; 

"  Eschew  that  heart's  disease 

That  seeketh  for  displeasure  where 

The  intent  hath  been  to  please. 

"  By  those  four  belli  there  hangs  a  tale. 

Which  being  told,  I  gaesa. 
Will  nuke  thee  hear  their  scs^t;  peal 

With  proper  thankfulness. 

,         "Not  by  the  CliSbrds  were  they  given, 

Not  b;  the  Tunons'  line  ; 
'         Thou  hearest  in  that  peal  the  crune 
I  Of  old  John  Brunskill's  kine. 

I         **0n  Slanemore's  side,  one  summer  ere, 
John  BruDskill  sat  to  see 
His  herds  in  yooder  BoTTodale 
Ccune  winding  up  iLe  lea. 

"  Behind  them,  on  the  lowland's  Terge, 

la  the  evening  light  serene, 
Brough 'a  silent  lower,  then  newly  built 

Bjr  Blenkinsop,  was  seen. 

"  Slowly  they  came  in  long  amy. 

With  loitering  pace  at  will ; 
At  times  a  low  from  them  was  beard. 

Far  off,  for  all  was  still. 

"  The  hills  return 'd  that  lonely  sound 

Upon  the  tranquil  air ; 
The  only  sound  it  wa»,  which  then 

Awoke  the  echoes  there. 

"' Thou  heat'st  that  lordly  bull  of  mine. 
Neighbor,'  quoth  Bninskill  then ; 

'  How  loudly  to  the  bills  he  cmnes. 
That  cruDC  to  him  agwn  I 


" '  Up  Malterstang  to  Ei 
The  eastern  wind  upon 

The  mighty  voice  wo 
And  Appleby  would  hei 

Methinks,  when  skiet 

'"  Then  shall  tlie  herd,' 

'  From  yon  dumb  alee 

And  thou  and  I,  on  this 

Will  listen  to  Uieir  tu 

" '  So,  while  the  merrj 
For  many  an  age  ring 

John  Bninskill  will  rem 
When  he  ia  dead  and 


Contented  with  enouj 

Gave  freely  what  he  wc 

To  buy  the  Bells  of  i 

'*  Thus  it  hath  pioved : 
Since  then  have  past 

And  Brunskill's  is  a  livi 
Among  us  to  this  day 

"More  pleasure,"  I  repl 
From  this  time  forth  | 

When  I  remember  Hell 
For  old  John  Brunski 

"  He  know  how  wholes- 
Among  these  wild,  w 

And  upland  vales,  to  cal 
The  sound  of  Christii 

>'  What  feelings  and  wh 

Their  cadence  might  i 

To  lierdsnian  or  to  shep 

Whiling  in  indolent  cm 

The  solitary  day  i  — 

"That,  when  his  brclhn 
To  meet  for  social  prs 

He  too,  admoniah'd  by  t 
In  spirit  might  be  the 

"Or,  whenagl.id  IhanL 
Upon  tlie  winds  of  H 

Was  sent  to  speak  a  Na 
For  some  great  blessii 
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Peace  by  his  country's  valor  won, 
And  'stablish'd  by  her  strength;  — 

<*  When  such  exultant  peals  were  borne 

Upon  the  mountain  air, 
The  sound  should  stir  his  blood,  and  give 

An  English  impulse  there." 

Such  thoughts  were  in  the  old  man's  mind, 
When  he  that  eve  look'd  down 

From  Stancmore*B  side  on  Borrodale, 
And  on  the  distant  town. 

And  had  I  store  of  wealth,  methinks, 

Another  herd  of  kine, 
John  Brunskill,  I  would  freely  give, 

That  they  might  crune  with  thine. 

Kesakk,  1828. 
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Ettava  la  Reyna  {Dona  Maria)  lo  mat  del  tianpo  en  la  villa 
de  Mompeller^  y  lag  veies  que  el  Rey  yva  allut  no  kaua  eon  dla 
vida  de  marido  {  y  muy  dutsolutamente  at  rtiidia  a  otrat  muge- 
rcSf  porque  era  muy  sujeto  a  aquel  ticio.  Stieedio  que  eetando 
en  Miraval  la  Reyna^  y  el  Hey  Dun  Pedro  en  un  lugar  aUi 
eerea^  junto  a  MompeUer^  que  ae  dite  Latet^  un  Rico  Ifombre 
de  Aragon^  que  se  dezia  Don  OuiUen  de  Alada^  por  grander 
rucjfoe  y  inatanda  lleco  al  Rey  adonde  la  Reyna  estava  measa^ 
aegun  ae  eaerive^  que  tenia  reeabado  que  eumpliria  au  voluntad 
una  dama  de  quien  era  aervidor }  y  en  au  lagar  pu»oU  en  la 
eamara  de  la  Reyna ;  y  cm  aquella  noche  que  tuvo  participaeion 
eon  eU«,  quedo  prrHada  de  vn  A<}o,  el  qual  pario  m  MompeHer 
en  la  easa  de  loa  de  Tvmamira,  en  la  veapera  da  la  Pvrificadon 
de  nuratra  Sehora  del  aho  1207.  Mando  luego  la  Reyna 
Uevar  al  Infante  a  la  Igleaia  de  Santa  Maria^  y  al  templo  de 
Sant  Fermin^  pare  dor  gradaa  a  nurMro  Sehor^por  averle 
dado  ktjo  bra  impensadamente ;  y  buelto  a  palado  mando  en- 
eendrr  dote  rtlaa  de  un  miamo  peso  y  Cowarlo,  y  pontrUa  loa 
noihbre.1  de  loa  dou  ApoaUdea^  para  que  de  aquella  que  maa 
duraaitef  tomaaae  el  nombre ;  y  asai  fue  Ham  ado  Jayme.  — 
ZuRiTA,  L.  S,  C.  59. 

The  itory  is  told  at  miirh  ^eater  length  in  La  Hisioria  del 
muy  alto  e  invmeible  Rey  Don  Jayme  de  Aragon^  Primero  deate 
nombre,  llamado  El  Conquistador.  Compueata  primero  en 
lengua  Latina  por  d  Maeatro  Bernardino  Oomea  Medea, 
Arcediano  de  Murriedro,  y  Canonigo  de  yalencia,  agora 
nuevamente  traduiida  por  el  mesmo  Autor  en  lengua  Ca-^tel- 
lana,  —  Valencia,  1584. 

There  are  three  chapters  relntin*  to  the  **  mysterj  of  this 
wondorful  history,"  in  the  first  book  of  this  work. 

Cap.  X.  Como  bolrio  el  Rey  {D.  Pedro)  de  Roma  a  Zuragoza,  y 
de  lea  modoa  que  la  Reyna  au  madi  e  tuvo  para  casarie  con  la 
Sehora  de  Mompdler,  y  como  fue  alia. 

Cap.  xi.  De  la  not4Me  invencton  y  arte  que  la  Rryna  Doiia 
•tfaria  uao  viendoae  tan  drapreeiada  del  Rey,  para  conetbir  del. 

C*tp.  xiii.  Del  JfacimUnto  del  Principe  Don  Jayme^  y  de  loa 
eatrahoa  myatrrioa  que  en  au  bautismo  aeaeeieron. 

Mietles  thns  i;ive«  his  rr  ason  for  taking  much  pains  in  con>- 
piliri;;  R  faitliful  itateincnt  of  the  circumstances:  —  Con- 
forman  todoa  loa  hiatoriadorea  antlguoa  y  modemoa  en  contar 
la  tArana  eoneepeion  y  nacimienlo  del  Infante  Dan  Jayme ; 
puesto  que  en  el  modo  y  dutrurao  dr  eada  eosa,  y  eomo  ello  paaso, 
tUacrrpan  en  algo  i  pufa  loa  unoa  le  pa^aan  brere  y  auccintamente 
por  maa  konmtidad^  citmo  la  propria  hiatoria  d'l  Rey ;  otroa 
euentan  muckaa  y  divertna  eoana  aobre  ello,  porque  aon  amigoa 
de  paaaar  por  lode,  y  ta  rierio  que  eonrienen  todoa  eon  el  Rey,  y 
eama  eata  dicho,  an  aolo  $1  modo  d^fflerrn,  Por  tanto,  tomanda 
4a  eada  uno  lo  maa  prorobU  y  menoa  diacrrpante,  noa  reaolve- 
en  la  aiguiente,  —  T.  13. 


In  JDatirp  lo  Uio  Queen,  I  am  bound  to  say  Ui«t  Uiedet  repn:- 
senta  her  us  beauUful  and  of  aobtemishtd  riTputatiffi^  ier- 
mmaa  y  hanealiaaiana ;  and  in  justice  to  tlie  Ria;,  proflifaie 
as  he  was,  that  there  was  a  very  strong  soxpicioii  of  Doaa 
Maria's  bi>ii)v  secretly  married  to  another  husbaad,  by  whom 
she  had  two  dattghtem,  a  story  whicJi  had  reached  (bo  Kio«, 
and  which  Miodea  seems  to  accredit. 


The  first  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 

Is,  that  she  may  bear  a  son. 
Who  shall  inherit  in  his  time 

The  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

She  hath  put  up  prayers  to  all  the  Saints 

This  blessing  to  accord, 
But  chiefly  she  hath  call'd  upon 

The  Apostles  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  wish  of  Queen  Mary's  heart 
Is  to  have  that  son  call'd  James, 

Because  she  thought  for  a  Spanish  King 
'Twas  tlie  best  of  all  good  names. 

To  give  him  this  name  of  her  own  will 

Is  what  may  not  be  done, 
For,  having  applied  to  all  the  Twelve, 

She  may  not  prefer  tlie  one. 

By  one  of  their  names  she  hath  towM  to  call 

Her  son,  if  son  it  should  be ; 
But  which,  is  a  point  whereon  she  must  let 

The  Apostles  themselves  agree. 

Already  Queen  Mary  hath  to  them 

Contracted  a  grateful  debt; 
And  from  their  patronage  she  hoped 

For  these  further  blessings  yet. 

Alas !  it  was  not  her  hap  to  be 

As  handsome  as  she  waa  good ; 
And  that  her  husband  King  Pedro  thought  so, 

She  very  well  understood. 

She  had  lost  him  from  her  lawful  bed 

For  lack  of  personal  graces. 
And  by  prayers  to  them,  and  a  piotts  deceit. 

She  had  compassed  his  embraces. 

But  if  this  hope  of  a  son  should  fail, 

All  hope  must  fail  with  it  then, 
For  she  could  not  expect  by  a  second  device 

To  compass  the  King  again. 

Queen  Mary  hath  had  her  first  heart's  wish— 
She  hath  brought  fortli  a  beautiful  boy ; 

And  the  bells  have  rung,  and  mas0es  been  suoj, 
And  bonfires  have  blaxed  for  joy. 

And  many's  tlie  caak  of  the  good  red  wise, 
And  many  the  cask  of  the  white, 

Which  was  broarh'd  f4>r  joy  that  roomingi 
And  emptied  before  it  was  night 

But  now  for  Qtieen  Mary's  second  heait*s  wiibi 
It  must  be  determined  now ; 
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Twelve  wucn  tspen  he  hath  had  nude, 

In  aiie  and  weighl  tiie  suite  ; 
And  to  each  oftheie  twelve  tapen, 

He  balli  given  aa  ApoaUe'i  oaine. 

One  holy  iNun  had  bleached  the  wax, 

Anolhet  the  wicks  had  apuii; 
And  the  golden  caadleslJckB  were  bteae'd, 

Which  tfae;  were  aet  upon. 

From  tint  which  should  bum  the  loagest, 
The  infant  hii  name  mut  take ; 

And  Ihe  Saint  who  own'd  it  wu  to  be 
His  Pation  for  his  name's  soke. 

A  godlier  or  a  goodlier  sight 

Was  nowhere  to  be  soen, 
Hetbinks,  that  day,  in  Christendom, 

Than  in  the  chamber  of  that  good  Queen. 

Twelve  little  altars  have  been  there 

Erected,  for  the  nonce ; 
And  the  twelve  tapers  are  set  thereon. 

Which  are  all  to  be  lit  at  once. 

Altars  more  gorgeoual/  dress'd 

Tou  nowhere  could  desire ; 
At  each  there  srood  a  miniatering  Priest 

In  his  most  rich  attire. 

A  high  altar  hath  there  been  raised. 

Where  Ihe  Crocilii  you  see ; 
And  the  sacred  Pix  that  shines  with  gold 

And  sparkles  with  jewelry. 

Bishop  Boyl,  with  hia  precious  mitre  on, 

Hath  taken  there  hia  stand. 
In  robes  which  were  embroidered 

Bj  the  Queen's  own  royal  hand. 

In  one  part  of  the  ante-room 

The  Ladies  of  the  Queen, 
All  with  their  nnariea  in  hand, 

Upon  their  knees  ire  seen. 

In  the  other  part  of  Ihe  nnte-room. 
The  Chiefi  of  Ihe  realm  you  behold, 

Rico*  Omes,  and  Biahops,  and  Abbots, 
And  Knights,  and  Barons  bold. 

Queen  Mary  could  behold  all  this 

As  she  lay  in  her  state  bed ; 
And  from  the  pillow  needed  not 

To  lift  her  languid  head. 

One  fear  she  had,  though  atitl  her  heart 
The  unwelcome  thought  eachew'd, 

Thai  haply  the  unlucky  lot 
Mi^t  fall  upon  St.  Jude. 


Of  seeing  the  wish' 

Because  tliere  was  a  i 
For  the  best  of  ell  g 

If  it  should  not  be  Sai 
It  might  be  the  tesa< 

And  now  Bishop  Boyl 
And  as  soon  aa  the  . 

The  priests,  who  by  tl 
Each  instantly  lighl 

The  tapeiB  were  short 
Yet  to  the  expectan 

Before  they  to  the  soc 
The  time,  I  trow,  st 

The  first  that  went  ou 
The  second  waa  St. 

And  now  3L  Matlhiai 
And  now  St.  Matth 

Next  there  went  St.  f 
There  goea  St.  Phil 


But  it  waa  a  matter 
Whether  he  or  St.  Th 

Soonest  to  have  gov 

There  are  only  three  i 
St.  Jude,  and  the  tv 

And  great  was  then  fl 
For  the  best  of  all  g 

Great  waa  then  Quee: 
But  greater  her  fear 

When  one  of  the  thre 
And  that  one  was  S 

They  are  now  within 
The  only  remaining 

When  there  came  a  tl 
And  it  made  a  gulti 

Up  started  Qaeen  Ma 

Up  she  aat  in  her  be 

"  I  never  can  call  him 

She  clasp'd  her  han 

"  I  never  can  call  him 

Again  did  she  excla 

"  Holy  Mother,  preeei 


She  spread  her  hands. 
And  the  Infant  in  tl 

Set  up  a  cry,  an  angr] 
Aa  loud  aa  he  was  a 
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When  in  came  a  moth  at  the  window. 
And  fluttered  about  St.  Jude. 

St.  Jamea  hath  fallen  in  the  socket. 
Bat  ai  yet  the  flame  is  not  out ; 

And  St.  Jude  hath  singed  the  silly  moth 
That  flutters  so  blindly  about. 

And  before  the  flame  and  the  molten  wax 

That  silly  moth  could  kill, 
It  hath  beat  out  St.  Jude  with  its  wings, 

And  St.  James  is  burning  still ! 

Oh,  that  was  a  joy  for  Queen  Mary's  heart; 

The  babe  is  christened  James ; 
The  Prince  of  Aragon  hath  got 

The  best  of  all  good  names ! 

Glory  to  Santiago, 

The  mighty  one  in  war ! 
James  he  is  call'd,  and  he  shall  be 

King  James  the  Conqueror ! 

Now  shall  the  Crescent  wane, 

The  Cross  be  set  on  high 
In  triumph  upon  many  a  Mosque ; 

Woe,  woe  to  Maw*netry ! 

Valencia  shall  be  subdued ; 

Majorca  shall  be  won ; 
The  Moors  be  routed  every  where ; 

Joy,  joy,  for  Aragon ! 

Shine  brighter  now,  ye  stars,  that  crown 

Our  Lady  del  Pilar, 
And  rejoice  in  thy  grave,  Cid  Campeador, 

Ruydicz  de  Bivar ! 

Keswick,  1829. 
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The  storj  here  veraified  is  told  by  Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  in 
hit  *<  Three  Weeks,  Three  Days,  and  Three  Hoars*  Obser- 
vations from  London  to  Hamburgh,  in  Crermany  ;  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  with  Descriptions  of  Towns  and  Towers, 
Castles  and  Citadels,  artificiol  Gallowses  and  natural  Hang- 
men ;  and  dedicated  for  the  present  to  the  absent  Odcom- 
bian  Knight  Errant,  Sir  Thomas  Coryat.**  It  is  in  the 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  p.  83,  of  the  third  paging. 

Collein,  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story,  is  more  probably 
KoUen  on  the  Elbe,  in  Bohemia,  or  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Prussia,  than  Cologne,  to  which  great  city  the 
reader  will  perceive  I  had  good  reasons  for  transferring  iL 


PART  I. 


RopRECHT  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last; 

In  Cologne  they  have  him  fast; 

Trial  is  over,  and  sentence  past ; 

And  hopes  of  escape  were  vain,  he  knew, 

For  the  gallows  now  must  have  its  due. 
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But  though  pardon  cannot  here  be  bought, 
It  may  for  the  other  world,  he  thought; 
And  so,  to  his  comfort,  with  one  consent 
The  Friars  assured  their  penitent. 

Money,  they  teach  him,  when  rightly  given, 
Is  put  out  to  account  with  Heaven ; 
For  suffrages  therefore  his  plunder  went. 
Sinfully  gotten,  but  piously  spent 

All  Saints,  whose  shrines  are  in  that  city, 
They  tell  him,  will  on  him  have  pity, 
Seeing  he  hath  liberally  paid, 
In  this  time  of  need,  for  their  good  aid. 

In  the  Three  Kings  they  bid  him  confide. 
Who  there  in  Cologne  lie  side  by  side : 
And  from  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  eke, 
Intercession  for  him  will  they  bespeak. 

And  also  a  sharer  he  shall  be 

In  the  merits  of  their  community ; 

All  which  they  promise,  he  need  not  fear. 

Through  Purgatory  will  carry  him  clear. 

Though  the  furnace  of  Baby  Ion  could  notcompire 
With  tlie  terrible  fire  that  rages  there, 
Tet  they  their  part  will  so  zealously  do. 
He  sliaU  only  but  frizzle  as  he  flies  through. 

And  they  will  help  him  to  die  well. 
And  he  shall  be  hang'd  with  book  and  bell ; 
And  moreover  with  holy  water  they 
Will  sprinkle  him,  ere  they  turn  away. 

For  buried  Roprecht  must  not  be ; 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree ; 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  famous  Robber  is  hanging  on  high. 

Seen  is  that  gibbet  far  and  wide 
From  the  Rhine  and  from  the  Dusseldorffside; 
And  from  all  roads  which  cross  the  sand. 
North,  south,  and  west,  in  that  level  land. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 

So  the  Friars  assisted,  by  special  grace, 
With  book  and  bell  to  the  fatal  place ; 
And  he  was  hang*d  on  the  triple  tree. 
With  as  much  honor  as  man  could  be. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung ; 

They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  their  psalm  tbej 

sung; 
And  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid. 
They  said,  What  a  goodly  end  he  had  made ! 

The  crowd  broke  up,  and  went  their  way; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air 
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The  lost  who  look*d  back  for  a  parting  sight, 
Beheld  him  there  in  the  clear  moonlight; 
But  the  first  who  look'd  when  the  morning  shone. 
Saw  in  dismay  that  Roprecht  was  gone. 


PART  U. 


Tnx  stir  m  Cologne  is  greater  to-daj 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see ', 
The  irons  and  chains,  as  well  as  he, 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thing !  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead, 
And  oo  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Till  ten  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover  the  Hangman  was  ready  to  swear 
He  had  done  his  part  with  all  due  care ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hang'd  than  he 
No  one  efer  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

Neither  kith  nor  kin,  to  bear  him  away, 
And  funeral  rites  in  secret  pay. 
Had  be ;  and  none  that  pains  would  take, 
With  risk  of  the  law,  for  a  stranger's  sake. 

So  'twas  thought,  because  he  had  died  so  well, 
He  waa  taken  away  by  miracle. 
Bat  would  he  again  alive  be  found  ? 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground  ? 

If  in  holy  ground  his  relics  were  laid. 
Some  marvellous  sign  would  show,  they  said ; 
If  restored  to  life,  a  Friar  he  would  be. 
Or  a  holy  Hermit  certainly. 
And  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

That  thus  it  would  prove  they  could  not  doubt, 
Of  a  man  whose  end  had  been  so  devout; 
And  to  disputing  then  they  fell 
About  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

Had  the  Three  Kings  this  mercy  shown. 
Who  were  the  pride  and  honor  of  Cologne  ? 
Or  was  it  an  act  of  proper  grace. 
From  the  Army  of  Virgins  of  British  race. 
Who  were  also  the  glory  of  that  place  ? 

Pardon,  some  said,  they  might  presume, 
BeiDg  a  kingly  act,  from  the  Kings  must  come ; 
But  others  maintained  that  St.  Ursula's  heart 
Would  sooner  be  moved  to  the  merciful  part. 

There  was  one  who  thought  this  aid  divine 
Came  from  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
For  Roprecht  there,  too,  had  for  &vor  applied. 
Because  his  birthplace  was  on  that  side. 

To  Dusseldorff  then  the  praise*^  might  belong. 
And  its  Array  of  Martyrs,  ten  thousand  strong; 
But  be  for  a  Dusseldorff  man  was  known, 
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And  no  one  would  listen  to  him  in  Cologne, 
Where  the  people  would  have  the  whole  wonder 
their  own. 

The  Friars,  who  help'd  him  to  die  so  well. 

Put  in  their  claim  to  the  miracle ; 

Greater  things  than  this,  as  their  Annals  could  tell, 

The  stock  of  their  merits  for  sinful  men 

Had  done  before,  and  would  do  again. 

'Twas  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  that  great  town. 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  and  down ; 
But  a  greater  wonder  took  place  of  it  then. 
For  Roprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again ! 


PART   III. 

With  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see; 
Thexe  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be ; 
But  fresh  he  was  as  if  spells  had  charm'd  him, 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harm'd  him. 

While  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse. 
One  said,  I  am  sure  he  was  hang'd  in  shoes ! 
In  this  the  Hangman  and  all  concurr'd ; 
But  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurr'd  I 

Plainly  therefore  it  was  to  be  seen. 

That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been ; 

And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more, 

Than  at  any  thing  which  had  happened  before. 

For  not  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree ; 

And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  the  collar  that  clipp'd  him  under  the  chin. 

With  that  this  second  thought  befell. 
That  perhaps  he  had  not  died  so  well. 
Nor  had  Saints  perform'd  the  miracle ; 
But  rather  there  was  cause  to  fear, 
That  the  foul  Fiend  had  been  busy  here ! 

Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  thefr  curse. 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  worse ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  rather  meet  him  alive  than  dead. 

What  a  horse  must  it  be  which  he  had  ridden  ! 
No  earthly  beast  could  be  so  bestridden ; 
And  when  by  a  hell  horse  a  dead  rider  was  carried. 
The  whole  land  would  be  fearfully  harried ! 

So  some  were  for  digging  a  pit  in  the  place. 
And  burying  him  there  with  a  stone  on  his  face ; 
And  that  hard  on  his  body  tlie  earth  should  be 

press'd. 
And  exorcists  be  sent  for  to  lay  him  at  rest. 

But  others,  whose  knowledge  was  greater,  opined 
That  this  corpse  was  too  strong  to  be  confined ; 
No  weight  of  earth  which  they  could  lay 
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Would  hold  him  down  a  single  day, 
If  he  choae  to  get  up  and  ride  away. 

There  was  no  keeping  Vampires  under  ground ; 
And  bad  as  a  Vampire  he  might  be  found, 
Pests  against  whom,  it  was  understood, 
Exorcism  neyer  had  done  any  good. 

But  fire,  they  said,  had  been  proved  to  be 
The  only  infallible  remedy ; 
So  they  were  for  burning  the  body  outright, 
Which  would  put  a  stop  to  his  riding  by  night. 

Others  were  for  searching  the  mystery  out, 
And  setting  a  guard  the  gallows  about. 
Who  should  keep  a  careful  watch,  and  see 
Whether  Witch  or  Devil  it  might  be 
That  helped  him  down  from  the  triple  tree ;  — 

For  that  there  were  Witches  in  the  land, 
Was  what  all  by  this  might  understand ; 
And  they  must  not  let  the  occasion  slip 
For  detecting  that  cursed  fellowship. 

Some  were  for  this,  and  some  for  that. 
And  some  they  could  not  tell  for  what; 
And  never  was  such  commotion  known 
In  that  great  city  of  Cologne. 


PART    IV. 


PiETXR  Snote  was  a  boor  of  good  renown. 
Who  dwelt  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  town ; 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate, 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Kijf  he  sought  about. 
His  confessor,  till  he  found  him  out; 
But  the  Father  Confessor  wondered  to  see 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

The  good  Priest  did  not  wonder  less 
When  Pieter  said  he  was  come  to  confess ; 
^  Why,  Pieter,  how  can  this  be  so  ? 
I  confessed  thee  some  ten  days  ago ! 

"  Thy  conscience,  methinks,  may  be  well  at  rest, 

An  honest  man  among  the  best; 

J  would  that  all  my  flock,  like  thee. 

Kept  clear  accounts  with  Heaven  and  me ! " 

Always  before,  without  confusion. 

Being  sure  of  easy  absolution, 

Pieter  his  little  slips  had  summ'd ; 

But  he  hesitated  now,  and  he  haw 'd,  and  hmnm*d. 

And  something  so  strange  the  Father  saw 
In  Pieter's  looks,  and  his  hum  and  his  haw. 
That  he  began  to  doubt  it  was  something  more 
Than  a  trifle  omitted  in  last  week's  score. 

At  length  it  came  out,  that  in  the  afiair 

Of  Roprecht  the  Robber  be  had  some  share ; 


The  Confessor  then  gave  a  start  in  fear~ 

^^  God  grant  there  have  been  no  witchcraft  here !  ** 

Pieter  Snoye,  who  was  looking  down, 
With  something  between  a  smile  and  a  frown, 
Felt  that  suspicion  move  his  bile, 
And  look'd  up  with  more  of  a  frown  than  i 
smile. 

"  Fifty  years.  I,  Pieter  Snoye, 
Have  lived  in  this  country,  man  and  boy. 
And  have  always  paid  the  Church  her  dne. 
And  kept  short  scores  with  Heaven  and  yoo. 

'«The  Devil  himself,  though  De?il  be  be, 
Would  not  dare  impute  that  sin  to  me ; 
He  might  charge  me  as  well  with  heresy; 
And  if  he  did,  here,  in  this  place, 
I'd  call  him  liar,  and  spit  in  his  face ! " 

The  Father,  he  saw,  cast  a  gracious  eye 
When  he  heard  him  thus  the  Devil  defy ; 
The  wrath,  of  which  he  had  eased  his  mind, 
Left  a  comfortable  sort  of  warmth  behind, 

Like  what  a  cheerful  cup  will  impart, 
In  a  social  hour,  to  an  honest  man's  heart ; 
And  he  added,  ^*  For  all  the  witchcraft  here, 
I  shall  presently  make  that  matter  clear. 

**  Though  I  am,  as  you  very  well  know,  Father  Kijf, 
A  peaceable  roan,  and  keep  clear  of  strife, 
It's  a  queerish  business  that  now  I've  been  in; 
But  I  can't  say  that  it's  much  of  a  sin. 

'*  However,  it  needs  must  be  confess'd, 

And  as  it  will  set  this  people  at  rest, 

To  come  with  it  at  once  was  best : 

Moreover,  if  I  delayed,  I  thought 

That  some  might  perhaps  into  trouble  be  brongiit 

"  Under  the  seal  I  tell  it  you. 

And  you  will  judge  what  is  best  to  do, 

That  no  hurt  to  me  and  my  son  may  ensue. 

No  earthly  harm  have  we  intended, 

And  what  was  ill  done  has  been  well  mended. 

« I  and  my  son,  Piet  Pietersxooa, 

Were  returning  home  by  the  light  of  the  moflO) 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 

'*  About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by, 
My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  near, 
Which  made  us  quake  at  first  for  feu. 

"  But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again, 
And  we  knew  it  was  nothing  ghostly  then; 
'  Lord  help  us,  Father ! '  Piet  Pietersioon  said, 
*  Roprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead ! ' 

'*  So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drivCy 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive; 
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Because  of  the  irons  tliat  he  was  in, 

He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  neck,  but  the  chin. 

'*7he  reason  why  things  had  got  thus  wrong, 
Was,  that  the  rope  hod  been  left  too  long; 
The  Hangman's  fault  —  a  clumsy  rogue, 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

'*  Now  Roprecht,  as  long  as  the  people  were  there, 

I^ever  stirr'd  hand  or  foot  in  the  air; 

But  when  at  last  he  was  left  alone. 

By  that  time  so  much  of  his  strength  was  gone, 

That  he  could  do  little  more  than  groan. 

**  Piet  and  I  had  been  sitting  it  out, 
Till  a  latish  hour,  at  a  christening  bout ; 
And  perhaps  we  were  rash,  as  you  may  think, 
And  a  little  soft,  or  so,  for  drink. 

**  Father  Kijf,  we  could  not  bear 
To  leare  him  hanging  in  misery  there ; 
And  *twas  an  act  of  mercy,  I  cannot  but  say. 
To  get  him  down,  and  take  him  away. 

^  And,  as  you  know,  all  people  said 
What  a  goodly  end  that  day  he  had  made ; 
So  we  thought  for  certain.  Father  Kijf, 
That,  if  he  were  saved,  he  would  mend  his  life. 

**  My  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  care. 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  we  hid  him  there. 

"  The  secret,  as  you  may  guess,  was  known 
To  Alit,  my  wife,  but  to  her  alone ; 
And  never  sick  man,  I  dare  aver, 
Wa«  better  tended  than  he  was  by  her. 

'*  Good  advice,  moreover,  as  good  could  be, 
He  had  from  Alit,  my  wife,  and  roe ; 
And  no  one  could  promise  fairer  than  he : 
So  that  we  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son. 
Thought  that  we  a  very  good  deed  had  done. 

'*  Tou  may  well  think  we  laughed  in  our  sleeve, 
At  what  the  people  then  seem'd  to  believe ; 
Queei  enough  it  was  to  hear  them  say. 
That  the  Three  Kings  took  Roprecht  away ;  — 

**  Or  that  St,  Ursula,  who  is  in  bliss. 
With  her  Army  of  Virgins  had  done  this : 
Tlie  Three  Kings  and  St.  Ursula,  too, 
I  warrant,  had  something  better  to  do. 

**  Piet  Pieterssoon,  my  son,  and  I, 
We  heard  them  talk  as  we  stood  by. 
And  Piet  look*d  at  me  with  a  comical  eye. 
We  thought  them  fools,  but,  as  you  shall  see, 
Not  over-wise  ourselves  were  we. 

*•  For  I  must  tell  you,  Father  Kijf, 
That  when  we  told  this  to  Alit,  my  wife, 
She  at  the  notion  perk*d  up  with  delight, 
A  nd  said  she  believed  the  people  were  right. 


**  Had  not  Roprecht  put  in  the  Saints  his  hope. 
And  who  but  they  should  have  loosen'd  the  rope, 
When  they  saw  that  no  one  could  intend 
To  make  at  the  gallows  a  better  end  ? 

"  Yes,  she  said,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
That  there  must  have  been  a  miracle  here ; 
And  we  had  the  happiness  to  be  in  it. 
Having  been  brought  there  just  at  the  minute. 

"  And  theiefore  it  would  become  us  to  make 
An  offering  for  this  favor's  sake 
To  the  Three  Kings  and  the  Virgins  too. 
Since  we  could  not  tell  to  which  it  was  due. 

"  For  greater  honor  there  could  be  none 

Than  what  in  this  business  the  Saints  had  done 

To  us  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  our  son ; 

She  talk'd  me  over,  Father  Kijf, 

With  that  tongue  of  hers,  did  Alit,  my  wife. 

^'  Lord,  forgive  us  !  as  if  the  Saints  would  deign 
To  come  and  help  such  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
When  the  only  mercy  the  case  could  admit 
Would  have  been  to  make  his  halter  fit ! 

*'  That  would  have  made  one  hanging  do. 

In  happy  season  for  him  too. 

When  he  was  in  a  proper  cue ; 

And  have  saved  some  work,  as  you  will  see, 

To  my  son,  Piet  Pieterszoon,  and  me. 

**  Well,  Father,  we  kept  him  at  bed  and  board. 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  restored , 
And  we  should  have  sent  him  off  this  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way. 

"  But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he  ? 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  mercifully. 
Hanging  had  done  him  so  little  good, 
That  he  took  to  his  old  ways  as  soon  as  he  could. 

"  Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep. 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows-bird  creep ; 
Piet  Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put  on. 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone ! 

**  Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard. 
But  she  heard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  yard ; 
And  when  she  jogg'd  me,  and  bade  me  awake. 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

"  To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  watch'd  which  way  his  course  he  bent; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit. 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 

**  Away,  as  fast  as  we  could  hie, 

We  went,  Piet  Pieterszoon  and  I ; 

And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sight; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night 

**  Knowing  the  ground,  and  ridmg  fast. 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last. 

And — would  you  believe  it  ?    Father  Kijf ^ 
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The  migratefol  wretch  would  have  taken  my  life, 
If  he  had  not  min'd  his  itroke  with  a  knife ! 

^*  The  struggle  in  no  long  time  was  done, 
Because,  you  know,  we  were  two  to  one ; 
But  yet  all  our  itrength  we  were  fain  to  try, 
Piet  Pietenxoon,  my  son,  and  I. 

"  When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground, 
We  fastened  his  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound ; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then. 
And  hrooght  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

•^^  We  hare  rohb'd  the  gaUows,  and  that  was  ill 
Said  I  to  Piet  PietersvMMi,  my  son ;  [done ! ' 

^  Aad  n»ututaoa  we  must  make 
To  thai  sasw  gallowa,  for  justice'  sake.* 

**  1a  hi«  suit  of  in>03  the  ro^ue  we  arfay*d, 
Aotd  ooee  a^^in  in  the  cart  he  was  laid ! 
N^ht  not  jet  so  tar  was  spent. 
But  there  was  tiiue  enough  for  our  intent; 
And  bock  to  the  tnple  tree  we  wenL 


**  His  own  rope  was  leadr  there ; 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  Hangman  begun, 

This  time,  I  think,  was  properly  done 

By  me  and  Piet  Pieterssoon,  my  son.*' 
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Tb«  l«f«Bd  ma  which  this  poem  m  foondcd  ii  related  in  the 
Fwte  y  IfasMiM  M  Om  TamtrUtt^  etm  U  deseripdon  d» 
Ut  TViTM  ie  ««  hip«ri»  f  8fft«rie,  •aeritm  per  Jbiy  Oenzo. 
Ut  4*  Cteri/o,  CtmartTQ  dU  swy  aHo  y  Poderoso  Srilor  Don 
AirifM.  TVreare  iuU  nombref  Reg  dc  OL<tilla  y  de  Leon ; 
t0m  urn  Kuurmrio  de  lo  tmudido  en  la  Embajadn^  fM  per  dieho 
Sf^or  d  Jtey  Aise  ei  dUko  Prindpe,  Uanado  per  e(re  neiii^re 
r«iii«r^i  «<l«  delnMimunte  de  1403. 

The  unbMMdoi*  h«d  eeen  at  Comtantinople,  in  the  Chorch 
of  St.  John  of  tlio  Stone,  d  trate  iifuierde  de  Samt  Juan 
B4tf4istm  i  et  fmal  hmte  en  deeori  omhro  oyuM  foBta  en  la 
ma»o*  C  teie  bmte  /ni  fwnmi^,  4  men  tenia  etUvo  d  auro 
0  d  kmf*o^  e  d  Ue  eoyn»tnru  del  code  a  de  U  mono  estaha 
«Mni#t'i4e  deoroean  piedme.  They  then  wont  to  a  church 
•foitr  UdT,  failed  Poribrlieo,  4  ofwiinesta  Ifleeia  eetaba 
d  *4^  ^t*  M  kunarentnrado  Sant  Juan  Baptista,  d  qual 
<W  m^rado  *  las  dtckos  Kmbojadores  t  el  gual  braio  era  el 
••-%  W,  f  **^  de*de  d  codo  eyiue  con  eumaua}  i  eetaba bian 
'  y.^  ^  -** ,  #  ttme  ^uitra  9M  dicen  que  todo  d  euerpo  del 
^  ««„«#•  .^e^  jtejil  Jmanfui  fue  made,  ealvo  dnndedodela 
^^  t.^.^vW  tm  fM  eeiale  ^uanda  dao,  Eoce  A^iu  Dei, 
^^  ^  -*•  W  V*t*  esi^ba  eano  eefun  aUi  pareeei6  .  eHaba 
.^.^.  **w  .^  ••MJ.  rerfot  de  oro  delgudae,  yfaUesciale  d 
.,.  ^  ^  ^iurtx^r^eloeMonr*^t'i^P<»'7<*'f^'^ 
^.  .  -^  ^  e.A.  eoa  tMa ,  Dffien  fM  en  2a  dudad  de  Jln- 

^  ..^fmemdUa^idolatrue,9^^mdaba^il 

*-  .-*  4.  t^^viK  *  !••  •'•^  P^  eostumbre  Joe  de  la 
».  ♦,    s  ^   «^  4'w  J  turner  d  o^ud  Drogon  una  pereona, 

^        .  .«-«.  *.  ^**^  fm  U  nea  tomieee  ofud  Dragon.    La 

.      ^  -  ..»  i^  .-,a  «i  4,fud  Umpo  d  nnafija  de  un  erne 

...     ^^.^^^trnme^fodineecaeardedaroufya 

. .       H.^.^  ,^  .w  i^^eoMaeneu  toraton,  e  que  urn 

.    ^,  ...   ^   ^^^umeigtesiadeMougeeOneU- 

,     .  .^..^  .*  •  a*Ai  ^,Haodaoia,id$JU  A  loeMongee 


que  H  ama  oida  olgitnae  «cee*,  que  JDioe  aeii  fetkemedM 
mUagroepor  SamtJnoMi  por  ende que il qneria ereer q^ tn 
verdadf  e  adorar  en  aqmd  braxo  niye  que  afii  teniae.  E  4^ 
wumddle  meread  que  outre  toe  etroe  mdagroe  que  JXoe  eaeUr* 
8^k»r  acia  moetrado  por  tif  que  quidete  ogora  fieeriemerui 
de  motirar  eoU,  4Jia»ee  coma  eu  JlfU  nen  murieoe  ten  mete 
mnerte,  eomo  era  eomida  de  uqneUa  >rv,  e  te  ttraar  4$  oqed 
pdigroi  4  que  too  Mongee  ameudoeou^ueiondil,  quit  met- 
traron  d  dieko  bratOf  i  que  41  que  Jcnrdru  Ue  kteejotftrk 
adorar ;  e  que  eon  dolor  de  lafija  que  Irardrt  tern  lea  4itnu» 
dd  dodo  pulgar  de  la  muMo  dd  Sanete  giorioee^  iquegthtr- 
ranedra  e  Uocdra  en  en  boon,  que  lee  Meugte  ueu  U  n^M,  1 
que  quando  quiaieron  dor  la  doneeUa  ul  Oregon,  qu  elfw 
abrid  la  voea  per  la  ceaicr,  •  fiif  H  enlemut  qai  U  loii:6  d 
dedo  dd  bionaventmrado  Sant  Juan  Baptiela  m  la  leee,  e  qu 
rebento  luego  d  Dragon,  quefui  «■  gron  wutegn  ,*  «  qet 
aquei  ome  que  ee  eonvirtid  d  le  Ft  de  nueetre  Seaer  Jem 
Ckrieto.  pp.  53,  M. 


PART  I. 


PiTHfRiAit  was  a  Psgan, 

An  essy^hearted  man, 
And  Pagan  sure  he  thought  to  end, 

As  Pagan  he  began ; 
Thought  he,  the  one  roust  needs  be  true, 
The  old  Religion,  or  the  new. 

And  therefore  nothing  care  I  j 
I  call  Diana  the  Divine ; 
My  daughter  worships  at  the  shrine 

Of  tlie  Christian  Goddess,  Maxy. 

In  this  uncertain  matter 

If  I  the  wrong  course  take, 
Mary  to  me  will  mercy  show 

For  my  Marana's  sake. 
If  I  am  right,  and  Dian  bend 
Her  dreadful  bow,  or  Phcebus  send 

His  shafls  abroad  for  slaughter. 
Safe  from  their  arrows  shall  I  be, 
And  the  twin  Deities  for  me 

Will  spare  my  dear4oved  daughter. 

If  every  one  in  Antioch 

Hod  reasoned  in  this  strain. 
It  never  would  have  raised  alarm 

In  Satan's  dark  domain. 
But  Mary's  Image  every  day 
Looks  down  on  crowds  who  come  to  pitj  i 

Her  votaries  never  falter ; 
While  Dian's  temple  is  so  bore. 
That  unless  her  Priestess  take  good  care, 

She  will  have  a  grass-green  altar. 

Perceiving  this,  the  old  Dragon 

Inflamed  with  anger  grew ; 
Earthquakes  and  Plagues  were  common  illii 

There  needed  something  new ; 
Some  vengeance  ao  severe  and  strange 
That  forepast  times,  in  all  their  range, 

With  no  portent  could  matoh  it; 
So  for  himself  a  nest  he  made, 
And  in  that  nest  an  egg  he  laid, 

And  down  he  sat  to  hateh  it. 

He  built  it  by  the  fountain 
Of  Phlegethon's  red  flood, 
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la  the  ionermoit  &byu,  the  place 

Of  ccDtnU  »litude ; 
or  ■^■n*"^""  blocks  unbewii, 
With  lanBCorik  iutenlrown, 

The  Kle  mXerial  filUni; ; 
With  uniantb  be  lined  the  neit. 
And  iucombuilible  ubeit, 

To  bear  the  fiery  fitting. 

Tbere,  vilh  mallgoant  p&tience, 

He  sat  ID  fell  despite. 
Till  this  dncootiae  cookotnce 

Sbaold  break  its  «■/  to  light. 
MeaDtime  his  uigry  heart  to  cheer. 
Be  thoQght  thnt  all  this  while  do  feu 

The  Autioeheans  stood  in, 
Of  what,  on  deadliest  vengesDce  bent, 
With  impeiturbable  intent, 

He  there  for  them  was  brooding. 

The  moDths  of  incubation 

At  length  were  daly  pait ; 
And  now  the  infernal  Dragon-chick 

Hath  borst  iU  abell  at  last ; 
At  which  long-look 'd-fbi  sight  eniapt. 
For  joy  the  lather  Dragon  olapp'd 

His  btueD  wings  like  Ihnnder, 
So  loodly  that  the  mighty  sonnd 
Waa  like  in  earthquake  felt  uoond, 

And  all  aboTe  and  nnder. 

The  diabolic  youngling 

Came  out  no  callow  birth. 
Puling,  defenceless,  blind  and  weak, 

Idke  bird  m  beast  of  earth ; 
Or  man,  most  belpleia  thing  ofaU 
That  fly,  or  swim,  or  creep,  cr  crawl; 

Bat  in  bis  perfect  fignie  ) 
Hi>  bomi,  hia  dreadful  tail,  his  sling. 
Scales,  teeth,  and  claws,  and  every  thing. 

Complete  and  in  their  vigor. 

The  Old  Dragon  wo  delighted, 

And  proad  withal  (o  see 
In  what  perfection  he  had  batch'd 

His  helliih  prograji 
And  round  and  round,  with  Ibid  on  fold, 
His  tail  about  the  imp  he  roli'd, 

In  fond  and  ctoee  enlacement ; 
And  neck  round  neck,  with  many  atom. 
Be  coil'd,  which  was,  you  may  discern, 


PART  II. 

A  VOICE  WIS  heard  in  Anliocb, 

Whence  uttered  none  could  know ; 

Bot  from  their  steep  it  wakened  all, 
Freelaiming,  Woe,  woe,  woe  ! 

It  sounded  here,  it  sounded  there. 

Within,  witfaoiit,  tad  every  where, 
A  lemr  and  a  wan  ing ; 


Repeated  thrice  the  < 

By  every  living  soul 

Before  the  hour  of 

Audit 


Paato^ 


nlhen 


A  meteoric  light; 
The  blind  that  piercii 
Fell  in  their  long-sea 

With  ludden,  shorl 
The  deaf  that  ruahinj 
Could  hear,  and  that 

Reaeh'd  them  with 

The  astonished  Antio 

Impatiently  await 
The  break  of  day,  DO 

Or  what  migbt  be  1 
Alsa  I  what  then  the 
Only  with  certitude  t 

Their  sinking  bean 
For  in  the  fertile  vale 
Came  news  that,  in  tl 

A  Dragon  had  aligl 

It  wai  DO  earthly  moj 

In  Libyan  deserts  d 
Nor  had  the  Lema  lal 

This  winged  worm 
The  Old  Dragon's  on 
The  fierce  Tonng  Dn 

Who  ftom  the  fiery 
llrough  earth's  cone 
Had  made  his  way,  ai 

Out  of  a  burning  a 

A  voice  that  went  bef 
The  cry  of  woe  pre 

The  motion  of  his  bra 
Was  what  tbe  deaf 

The  flashing  of  hia  ej 

The  which  u 


Thebl 


idftlti 


What  wonder  then,  v 

They  saw  him  in  the 

With  terror  were  c< 

Compared  to  that  strc 

Of  scales  which  he 
Tbe  hide  of  a  riilnoce 

Was  like  a  lady's  « 
A  batteHng.^am  migl 
Upon  his  head,  with  i 

Though  fitly  men  fa 
And  fnon  bis  tail  the; 
Out,  like  a  rocket,  a  1 

When  he  for  psstiu 

To  whom  of  Oods  or 
Should  they  lor  aid 

Where  should  they  k 
Or  whither  should  i 

For  DOW  no  Demigodt 

Like  those  whose  des 
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In  ancient  tong  and  itory ; 
No  Herculei  waa  then  on  earth. 
Nor  yet  of  her  St.  George*^  birth 

Could  Cappadocia  glory. 

And  even  these  against  him 

Had  found  their  strength  but  small; 
He  could  have  swallowed  Hercules, 

Club,  lion-skin,  and  all. 
Tea,  had  St.  George  himself  been  there 
Upon  the  fiercest  steed  that  e*er 

To  battle  bore  bestrider, 
This  dreadful  Dragon,  in  his  might, 
One  mouthful  only,  and  one  bite, 

Had  made  of  horse  and  rider. 

They  see  how  tmayatling 

All  human  force  must  prove ; 
Oh,  might  their  earnest  prayers  obtain 

Protection  from  above ! 
The  Christians  sought  our  Lady's  shrine, 
To  invocate  her  aid  divine ; 

And,  with  a  like  emotion. 
The  Pagans,  on  that  fearful  day. 
Took  to  Diana's  fane  their  way. 

And  offered  their  devotion. 

But  there  the  offended  Goddess 

Beheld  them  with  a  frown; 
The  indignant  altar  heaved  itself, 

And  shook  their  offerings  down ; 
The  Priestess,  with  a  deathlike  hue. 
Pale  aa  the  marble  Image  grew ; 

The  marble  Image  redden'd  ; 
And  these  poor  suppliants,  at  the  sight, 
Felt,  in  fresh  access  of  affright. 

Their  hearts  within  them  deaden'd. 

Behold  the  marble  eyeballs 

With  life  and  motion  shine  I 
And  from  the  moving  marble  lipt 

There  comes  a  voice  divine, 
A  demon  voice,  by  all  the  crowd 
Distinctly  heard,  nor  low,  nor  loud. 

But  deep,  and  clear,  and  thrilling ; 
And  carrying  to  the  soul  such  dread 
That  they  perforce  must  what  it  said 

Obey,  however  unwilling. 

Hear !  hear !  it  said,  ye  people ! 

The  ancient  Gods  have  sent, 
In  anger  for  your  long  neglect, 

This  signal  punishment. 
To  mortal  Mary  vows  were  paid. 
And  prayers  preferr'd,  and  offerings  made ; 

Our  temples  were  deserted ; 
Now  when  our  vengeance  makes  ye  wise, 
Unto  your  proper  Deities 

In  fear  ye  have  reverted ! 

Hear  now  the  dreadful  judgrment 
For  this  which  ye  have  done  :  — 

The  infernal  Dragon  will  devour 
Tour  daughters,  one  by  one ; 


A  Christian  Vif^,  every  day, 
Te  must  present  him  for  his  prey. 

With  garlands  deck*d,  as  meet  is: 
That  with  the  Christians  he  begins 
Is  what,  in  mercy  to  your  nns, 

Ye  owe  to  my  entreaties. 

Whether,  if  to  my  worship 

Ye  now  continue  true, 
I  may,  when  these  are  all  consumed. 

Avert  the  ill  from  yon. 
That  on  the  Ancient  Gods  depends. 
If  they  be  made  once  more  your  fr^odi 

By  your  sincere  repentance : 
But  for  the  present,  no  delay ; 
Cast  lots  among  ye,  and  obey 

The  inexorable  sentence. 


PART  in. 

Though  to  the  Pagan  priesthood 

A  triumph  this  might  seem. 
Few  families  there  were  who  thus 

Could  in  their  grief  misdeem; 
For,  oft  in  those  distracted  days. 
Parent  and  child  went  different  ways, 

The  sister  and  the  brother ; 
And  when,  in  spirit  moved,  the  wife 
Chose  one  religious  course  of  life. 

The  husband  took  the  other. 

Therefore  in  every  household 

Was  seen  the  face  of  fear; 
They  who  were  safe  themselvea,  exposed 

In  those  whom  they  held  dear. 
The  lists  are  made,  and  in  the  am 
The  names  are  placed  to  wait  their  torn 

For  this  far  worse  than  slaughter; 
And  from  that  fatal  urn,  the  fiiat 
Drawn  for  this  dreadful  death  accurs*d 

Was  of  Pithyrian's  daughter. 

With  Christian-like  composure, 

Marana  heard  her  lot ; 
And  though  her  countenance  at  6nt 

Grew  pale,  she  trembled  not. 
Not  for  herself  the  Virgin  grieved ; 
She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed, 

Knew  that  a  crown  of  glory 
In  Heaven  would  recompense  her  worth. 
And  her  good  name  remain  on  earth 

The  theme  of  sacred  story. 

Her  fears  were  for  her  father, 

How  he  should  bear  this  grief, 
Poor  wretched  heathen,  if  he  still 

Remain'd  in  misbelief; 
Her  looks  amid  the  multitude. 
Who  struck  with  deep  compaasiGii  stood. 

Are  seeking  for  Pithyrian : 
He  cannot  bear  to  meet  her  eye. 
Where  goest  thou  ?  whither  wouldtt  thoa  fly. 

Thou  miserable  Syrian ' 
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Hftth  sudden  hope  inspired  him, 

Or  is  it  in  despair 
That  throogh  the  throng  he  made  his  waj, 

And  sped  he  knew  not  where  ? 
For  how  could  he  the  sight  sustain, 
When  now  the  sacrificial  train 

Inhumanly  surround  her ! 
How  bear  to  see  her  when,  with  flowers 
From  rosiers  and  from  jasmine  bowers, 

They  like  a  victim  crown'd  her ! 

He  knew  not  why  nor  whither 

So  fast  he  hurried  thence, 
But  felt  like  one  possessed  by  some 

Controlling  influence ; 
Nor  tum'd  he  to  Diana's  fane. 
Inly  assured  that  prayers  were  Tain 

lif  made  for  such  protection ; 
His  pagan  faith  he  now  forgot. 
And  the  wild  way  he  took  was  not 

His  own,  but  Heaven's  direction. 

He  who  had  never  entered 

A  Christian  church  till  then, 
JSxeept  in  idle  mood  profane. 

To  view  the  ways  of  men. 
Now  to  a  Christian  church  made  straight. 
And  hastened  through  its  open  gate. 

By  his  good  Angel  guided, 
And  thinking,  though  he  knew  not  why, 
That  there  some  blessed  Power  on  high 

Had  help  for  him  provided. 

Wildly  he  look'd  about  him 

On  many  a  form  divine, 
Whose  Image  o'er  its  altar  stood, 

And  many  a  sculptured  shrine. 
In  which  believers  might  behold 
Relics  more  precious  than  the  gold 

And  jewels  which  encased  them. 
With  painful  search  from  far  and  near 
Brought  to  be  venerated  here, 

Where  piety  had  placed  them. 

There  stood  the  Virgin  Mother, 

Crown'd  with  a  starry  wreath. 
And  there  the  awful  Crucifix 

Appeared  to  bleed  and  breathe ; 
Martyrs  to  whom  their  palm  is  given. 
And  sainted  Maids  who  now  in  Heaven 

With  glory  are  invested ; 
Glancing  o'er  these,  his  rapid  eye 
Toward  one  image  that  stood  nigh 

Was  drawn,  and  there  it  rested. 

The  countenance  that  fix'd  him 

Was  of  a  sun-burnt  mien ; 
The  face  was  like  a  Prophet's  fkce 

Inspired,  but  yet  serene  ; 
His  arms,  and  legs,  and  feet  were  bare ; 
The  raiment  was  of  camel's  hair. 

That,  loosely  hanging  round  him, 
F«U  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knee ; 
And  round  the  loins,  though  elsewhere  free, 

A  leathern  girdle  bound  him. 


With  his  right  arm  uplifted, 

The  great  Precursor  stood, 
Thus  represented  to  the  life 

In  carved  and  painted  wood. 
Below  the  real  arm  was  laid 
Within  a  crystal  shrine  display'd 

For  public  veneration ; 
Not  now  of  flesh  and  blood, — but  bone. 
Sinews,  and  shrivell'd  skin  alone, 

In  ghastly  preservation. 

Moved  by  a  secret  impulse 

Which  he  could  not  withstand, 
Let  me,  Pithyrian  cried,  adore 

That  blessed  arm  and  hand ! 
This  day,  this  miserable  day. 
My  pagan  faith  I  put  away. 

Abjure  it  and  abhor  it; 
And  in  the  Saints  I  put  my  trust, 
And  in  the  Cross ;  and,  if  I  must, 

Will  die  a  Martyr  for  it. 

This  is  the  arm  whose  succor 

Heaven  brings  me  here  to  seek ! 
Oh,  let  me  press  it  to  my  lips, 

And  so  its  aid  bespeak ! 
A  strong  faith  makes  me  now  presume 
That  when  to  this  unhappy  doom 

A  hellish  power  hath  brought  her. 
The  heavenly  hand,  whose  mortal  mould 
I  humbly  worship,  will  unfold 

Its  strength,  and  save  my  daughter. 

The  Sacristan  with  wonder 

And  pity  heard  his  prayer, 
And  placed  the  relic  in  his  hand. 

As  he  knelt  humbly  there. 
Right  thankfully  the  kneeling  man 
To  that  confiding  Sacristan 

Return 'd  it,  ailer  kissing ; 
And  he  within  its  crystal  shrine 
Replaced  the  precious  arm  divine. 

Nor  saw  that  aught  was  missing. 


PART  IV. 


Oh  piety  audacious ! 

Oh  boldness  of  belief! 
Oh  sacrilegious  force  of  faith, 

That  then  inspired  the  thief! 
Oh  wonderful  extent  of  love. 
That  Saints  enthroned  in  bliss  above 

Should  bear  such  profanation, 
And  not  by  some  immediate  act, 
Striking  the  oflTender  in  the  fact, 

Prevent  the  perpetration ! 

But  sure  the  Saint  that  impulse 
Himself  from  Heaven  had  sent. 

In  mercy  predetermining 
The  marvellous  event; 

So  inconceivable  a  thought, 

Seeming  with  such  irreverence  firaught, 
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Could  else  have  no  beginning ; 
Nor  else  might  such  &  deed  be  done, 
As  then  Pithyri&n  ventured  on, 

Yet  had  no  fear  of  sinning. 

Not  as  that  Church  he  enter'd 

Did  he  from  it  depart, 
Like  one  bewildered  by  his  grief. 

But  confident  at  heart ; 
Triumphantly  he  went  his  way, 
And  bore  the  Holy  Thumb  away, 

Elated  with  his  plunder; 
That  Holy  Thumb  which  well  he  knew 
Could  pierce  the  Dragon  through  and  through, 
Like  Jupiter's  own  thunder. 

Meantime  was  meek  Marana 

For  sacrifice  arrayed ; 
And  now  in  sad  procession  forth 

They  led  the  flower-crown'd  Maid. 
Of  this  infernal  triumph  vain, 
The  Pagan  Priests  precede  the  train ; 

Oh  hearts  devoid  of  pity ! 
And  to  behold  the  abhorr'd  event, 
At  far  or  nearer  distance  went 

The  whole  of  that  great  city. 

The  Christians  go  to  succor 

The  sufferer  with  their  prayers. 
The  Pagans  to  a  spectacle 

Which  dreadfully  declares, 
In  this  their  over-ruling  hour, 
Their  Gods'  abominable  power; 

Yet  not  without  emotion 
Of  grief,  and  horror,  and  remorse. 
And  natural  piety,  whose  force 

Prevail'd  o'er  false  devotion. 

The  walls  and  towers  are  cluster'd, 

And  every  hill  and  height 
That  overlooks  the  vale,  is  throng*d 

For  this  accursed  sight 
Why  art  thou  joyful,  thou  green  Earth  ? 
Wherefore,  ye  happy  Birds,  your  mirth 

Are  ye  in  carols  voicing  ? 
And  thou,  O  Sun,  in  yon  blue  sky. 
How  canst  thou  hold  thy  course  on  high 

This  day,  as  if  rejoicing? 

Already  the  procession 

Hath  past  the  city  gate ; 
And  now  along  the  vale  it  moves 

With  solemn  pace  sedate. 
And  now  the  spot  before  them  lies 
AVhere,  waiting  for  his  promised  prize. 

The  Dragon's  chosen  haunt  is ; 
Blackened  beneath  his  blaating  feet. 
Though  yesterday  a  green  retreat 

Beside  the  clear  Orontes. 

There  the  procession  halted ; 

The  Priests  on  either  hand 
Dividing  then,  a  long  array. 

In  order  took  their  stand. 


Midway  between  the  Maid  ii  left. 
Alone,  of  human  aid  bereft: 

The  Dragon  now  hath  spied  her; 
But  in  that  moment  of  most  need. 
Arriving  breathless  with  hia  speed, 

Her  Father  stood  beside  her. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant. 

Half  running,  half  on  wing, 
His  tail  uplifted  o'er  his  back 

In  many  a  spiral  ring ; 
His  scales  he  ruffled  in  his  pride ; 
His  brazen  pennons,  waving  wide. 

Were  gloriously  distended ; 
His  nostrils  smoked ;  his  eyes  flash'd  fire ; 
His  lips  were  drawn ;  and  in  his  ire 

His  mighty  jawa  extended. 

On  came  the  Dragon  rampant, 

Expecting  there  no  check, 
And  open-mouth'd  to  swallow  both 

He  stretch'd  his  burnish'd  neck. 
Pithyrian  put  his  daughter  by. 
Waiting  for  this  with  watchful  eye, 

And  ready  to  prevent  it ; 
Within  arm's  length  he  let  him  come. 
Then  in  be  threw  the  Holy  Thumb, 

And  down  his  throat  he  sent  it. 

The  hugest  braien  mortar 

That  ever  yet  fired  bomb. 
Could  not  have  check'd  this  fiendish  bessi 

As  did  that  Holy  Thumb. 
He  stagger'd  as  he  wheel'd  short  round ; 
His  loose  feet  scraped  along  the  grround. 

To  lif\  themselves  unable  ; 
His  pennons  in  their  weakness  flagg'd ; 
His  tail,  erected  late,  now  dragg'd. 

Just  like  a  long,  wet  cable. 

A  rumbling  and  a  tumbling 

Was  heard  in  his  inside  ; 
He  gasp'd,  he  panted,  he  lay  down, 

He  roird  from  side  to  side ; 
He  moan'd,  he  groan'd,  he  snuff'd,  he  snored 
He  growl'd,  he  howl'd,  he  raved,  he  TO«r*d ; 

But  loud  as  were  his  clamors, 
Far  louder  was  the  inward  din. 
Like  a  hundred  braziers  working  in 

A  caldron  with  their  hammers. 

The  hammering  came  faster, 

More  faint  the  moaning  sound ; 
And  now  his  body  swells,  and  now 

It  rises  from  the  ground. 
Not  upward  with  his  own  consent. 
Nor  borne  by  his  own  wings,  he  vreni ; 

Their  vigor  was  abated ; 
But  lifled,  no  one  could  tell  how. 
By  power  unseen,  with  which  he  sow 

Was  visibly  inflated. 

Abominable  Dragon, 
Now  art  thou  overmatched ; 
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And  better  bad  it  been  for  thee 

That  thou  hadst  ne*er  been  hatch'd ; 
For  now,  distended  like  a  ball 
To  ita  full  stretch,  in  sight  of  all, 

The  body  mounts  ascendant ; 
The  head  before,  the  tail  behind. 
The  wings,  like  sails  that  want  a  wind, 
On  either  side  are  pendant. 

^ot  without  special  mercy 

Was  he  thus  borne  on  high, 
Till  he  appear'd  no  bigger  than 

An  Eagle  in  the  skj. 
For  when  about  some  three  miles  height, 
Yet  still  in  perfect  reach  of  sight,  — 

Oh,  wonder  of  all  wonders  !  — 
He  burst  in  pieces,  with  a  sound 
Heard  for  a  hundred  leagues  around, 

And  like  a  thousand  thunders. 

But  had  that  great  explosion 

Been  in  the  lower  sky. 
All  Anttoch  would  have  been  laid 

In  ruins,  certainly. 
And  in  that  vast  assembled  rout 
Who  crowded  joyfully  about 

Pithyrian  and  his  daughter. 
The  splinters  of  the  monster's  hide 
Must  needs  haye  made  on  eyery  side 

A  very  dreadful  slaughter. 

So  far  the  broken  pieces 

Were  now  dispersed  around. 
And  shiTerM  so  to  dust,  that  not 

A  fragment  e'er  was  found. 
The  Holy  Thumb,  (so  it  is  thought,) 
When  it  this  miracle  had  wrought. 

At  once  to  Heaven  ascended ; 
As  if,  when  it  had  thus  display'd 
Its  power,  and  saved  the  Christian  Maid, 

Its  work  on  earth  was  ended. 

Bat  at  Constantinople 

The  arm  and  hand  were  shown. 
Until  the  mighty  Ottoman 

OVrthrew  the  Grecian  throne. 
And  when  the  Monks,  this  tale  who  told 
To  pious  visitors,  would  hold 

The  holy  hand  for  kissing. 
They  never  fail'd,  with  faith  devout, 
In  confirmation  to  point  out 

That  there  the  Thumb  was  missing. 

Kemriek,  1829. 
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I  TOLD  my  tale  of  the  Holy  Thumb 
That  split  the  I>ragon  asunder, 
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And  my  daughters  made  great  eyes  as  they  heard, 
Which  were  full  of  delight  and  wonder. 

With  listening  lips  and  looks  intent. 

There  sat  an  eager  boy. 
Who  shouted  sometimes,  and  clapp'd  his  hands, 

And  could  not  sit  still  for  joy. 

But  when  I  look'd  at  my  Mistress's  face, 

It  was  all  too  grave  the  while ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  methought  there  was  more 

Of  reproof  than  of  praise  in  her  smile. 

That  smile  I  read  aright,  for  thus 

Reprovingly  said  she, 
**  Such  tales  are  meet  for  youthful  ears, 

But  give  little  content  to  me. 

"  From  thee  far  rather  would  I  hear 

Some  sober,  sadder  lay. 
Such  as  I  oft  have  heard,  well  pleased 

Before  those  locks  were  gray." 

"  Nay,  Mistress  mine,"  I  made  reply, 

"  'The  Autunm  hath  its  flowers. 
Nor  ever  is  the  sky  more  gay 

Than  in  its  evening  hours. 

"  Our  good  old  Cat,  Earl  Tomlemagne, 

Upon  a  warm  Spring  day, 
Even  like  a  kitten  at  its  sport. 

Is  sometimes  seen  to  play. 

'*  That  sense  which  held  me  back  in  youth 

From  all  intemperate  gladness, 
That  same  good  instinct  bids  me  Bbun 

Unprofitable  sadness. 

"  Nor  marrel  you  if  I  prefer 

Of  playful  themes  to  sing; 
The  October  grove  hath  brighter  tints 

Than  Summer  or  than  Spring; 

"  For  o'er  the  leaves,  before  they  fall, 

Such  hues  hath  Nature  thrown, 
That  the  woods  wear,  in  sunless  days, 

A  sunshine  of  their  own. 


"  Why  should  I  seek  to  call  forth  tean? 

The  source  from  whence  we  weep 
Too  near  the  surface  lies  in  youth ; 

In  age  it  lies  too  deep. 

*'  Enough  of  foresight  sad,  too  much 

Of  retrospect,  have  I; 
And  well  for  me  that  I  sometimes 

Can  put  those  feelings  by ;  — 

"  From  public  ills,  and  thoughts  that  else 
Might  weigh  me  down  to  earth, 

That  I  can  gain  some  intervals 
For  healthful,  hopeful  mirth ;  — 

'*  That  I  can  sport  in  tales  which  suit 

Young  auditors  like  these. 
Yet,  if  1  err  not,  may  content 

The  few  I  seek  to  please. 


/ 
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**  I  know  in  what  retponuve  minds 

Mj  lighted  lay  will  wake 
A  eenie  of  pleasare,  for  ita  own, 

And  for  its  author's  sake 

"  I  know  the  eyes  in  which  the  light 

Of  memory  will  appear ; 
I  know  the  lips,  which,  while  they  read, 

Will  wear  a  smile  sincere ;  — 

**  The  hearts  to  which  my  sportive  song 
The  thought  of  days  will  bring. 

When  they  and  I,  whose  Winter  now 
Comes  on^  were  in  our  Spring. 

"  And  I  their  well-known  voices  too. 
Though  far  away,  can  hear. 


Distinctly,  even  as  when  in  diesms 
They  reach  the  inward  ear. 

"  *■  There  speaks  the  man  we  knew  of  yore,' 

Well  pleased  I  hear  them  say ; 
'  Such  was  he  in  his  lighter  moods. 

Before  our  heads  were  gray. 

<^  (  Buoyant  he  was  in  spirit,  quick 

Of  fimcy,  blithe  of  heart. 
And  Care,  and  Time,  and  Change  have  left 

Untouched  his  better  part.* 

*'Thus  say  my  morning  friends  who  now 

Are  in  the  vale  of  years, 
And  I,  save  such  as  thus  may  rise. 

Would  draw  no  other  tears.*' 

Kesvtick,  1829. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbs  two  volumes  of  this  collection,  which  con- 
sist of  Balladi  and  Metrical  Tales,  contain  the 
Author's  earliest  and  latest  productions  of  that 
kind ;  those  which  were  written  with  most  facility 
and  most  glee,  and  those  upon  which  most  time 
and  pains  were  bestowed,  according  to  the  subject 
and  the  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  Tale  of  Paraguay  was  published  separately 
in  1825,  having  been  so  long  in  hand  that  Uie  Ded- 
ication was  written  many  years  before  the  Poem 
was  completed. 

All  for  Love,  and  The  Legend  of  a  Cock  and  a 
Hen,  were  published  together  in  a  little  volume  in 
18S9. 
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PREFACE. 

Oira  of  my  firiendf  obserred  to  me,  ia  a  letter,  tliat  many 
ttorioa  which  are  said  to  be  founded  on  fact,  hare  io  reaiitj 
hwnfnmdtrtd  on  it.  Thif  ie  the  caae,  if  there  be  any  froM 
violation  committed,  or  ifnoranco  betrayed,  of  hiatorical 
mannen  in  the  prominent  parts  of  a  narratiTe  wherein  the 
writer  affeets  to  obeenre  Uiem ;  or  when  the  gronnd-work 
if  talcen  from  some  part  of  history  so  popular  and  well  known 
that  any  mixture  of  fiction  disturbs  the  sense  of  tnith.  Still 
nwe  IO,  if  the  subject  be  in  itself  so  momentous  that  any 
■noy  of  inventioB  roost  of  necessity  debase  it ;  but  most  of  all 
in  tliemes  drawn  from  Soriptnre,  whether  fiom  the  more  fk- 
asiliar  or  the  more  awful  portions ;  fiir  when  what  is  trae  is 


sacred,  whatever  may  be  added  to  it  is  so  torely  felt  to  be 
false,  that  it  appears  profane. 

Founded  on  fact  Uie  Poem  is,  which  is  here  committed  to 
the  world ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  de&ets,  it  is  liable  to 
none  of  these  objections.  The  story  is  so  siofolar,  m»  simple, 
and,  withal,  so  complete,  that  it  most  have  been  injured  by 
any  alteration.  How  faithfully  it  has  been  Ibllowed,  the 
reader  may  perceive,  if  he  chooses  to  eonsoU  the  abfkipd 
translation  of  DobrizhoflTer's  History  of  the  Abipooes ;  and 
for  those  who  may  be  gratified  with  what  Pinkertoo  has 
well  called  the  lively  siogularity  of  the  old  maii^i  Latin, 
the  passage  ftom  the  original  u  liere  sntgoined. 


"Ad  Australes  flnvii  Empalado  ripas  HuqianonMi 
HerbB  Paraquarica  conficiendcoperam  dahat.  Doficieatibias 
jam  aihoribus,  h  quibos  ilia  folia  reseiodnntor,  exfriofvlofce 
tree  emuerant,  qui  trans  illod  flnmen  arborea  deatdentas  in- 
vestigarent.  Forte  in  tutguriom,  agnmiqae  ftaaooto  Twtcico 
consitum  incidere,  ex  quo  hano  sylvam  barbarorom  oontubrr- 
niis  seatere  perperam  argnebant.  Haw  ootitia  tanto  tmmm 
percolit  metu,  nt  suspenso,  ad  quern  conducti  liieiant,  labor* 
sois  aliqnamdin  in  tuguriis  laleront,  ut  Umax  intra  eoncham. 
Diu  nocloqoe  hostilis  sfgressio  formidabalar.  Ad  iibocmndoa 
se  hoc  torrore  cursor  ad  S.  Joaehimi  oppidum  miasos,  q«s  ot 
barbaros  istic  habitantes  perquiramas,  inventosquo  ad  ox/*tnm 
timnsferamus  coloniam  flagitaviL  Sine  tergivotsationo  ope> 
ram  addixi  meam.  Lic«t  trium  hdidoouulttm  itiaore  dcfuortos 
Nato  servatori  sacra  die  ex  Hbaebera  domum  redicrim,  tf.  Jo- 
annis  apostoli  iesto  iter  mox  aggressus  sum  com  qusdnigiota 
Indorom  roeomm  eomitatu.  Flnviis  ob  cootinoatom  dt«o 
complures  imbrem  turgentibos  pmi*<ctio  pcrardoa  nolua  ex- 
stitit.  Aoeepto  ex  Hispanoram  tngurlo  viarom  doce,  traier- 
toque  flumine  Empalado  sylvas  omnas  ad  flnvii  Moodag  roiri 
ripas  ttsque  atteotis  ocults  pervagati,  tertio  demom  die,  t.o- 
roaao,  quod  deteximns,  vestigio  noa  docoate  ■diculam  attt^- 
mus,  obi  mater  vetula,  cum  fiUo  vic^simum,  fitiaque  qmouxm 
deelmum  annum  agents  annis  nbhinc  muttis  dogebat.  QuiSus 
in  latebris  Indi  alii  versaientur,  4  me  rogau  matar,  aenunt»a 
mortalium  prater  se,  binasqne  proles,  hie  In  sylvie  soprre^i*, 
omnes,  qui  per  haae  riciniam  hafattavenuu,  vatiafairan  dica 
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pesta  dodam  iixtioctoi  fuiue,  retpoDdit.  De  dicti  veritate 
aQcitiiiem  m*  dam  ob«ervar«t  filial :  tut6|  ait,  fidem  adhibue- 
ii«  mairi  m«D  iita  adarmanti ;  nomqoa  ipsua  e;o  uzorein  mihi 
qiuuiionu  fomotiiainEiaa  atiam  qrliraa  idcatidam  pereuraavi, 
quin  Uroeu  vil  hominia  umlvafn  reperireui  tt«piain.  £o !  na- 
turx  iQniiaetu  adolovcons  borborati  conjugium  cum  sorore  tibl 
ueutiqujiti  licero,  iotullexit.  li  tnultif  poit  menBibu*  meo  in 
Of^iirlo,  aulloa  piBirr  •«  ttominai  illit  in  vyivis  do^re,  iteram, 
itoruRique  in^nu«  ntihi  aMevaravit.  Idem  cunfirmarant  IIi«- 
faftui,  4  quibui  ovocatua  turn,  ultra  blennium  in  conquirenda 
berba  doiu  par  illasfjWaaoeoupati,  Don  oMMliocri  cam  qusMtu. 

-*  Vetulaoi  matrcm  ooograit  argumantia  hortaiuii  anm  ad 
mruni  ui  oppidum,  wiquidam  luberot,  commigaret  oeyua,  ae, 
8uo*qua  mvliori  fortuna  Ulic  aauroi,  policitua.  Lubanter  io- 
vitauooi  maai  oblemperatain  m,  roapondlt  i  ritm  onieam  mi- 
graiiooi  ama  obaiara.  Saot  mibi,  ait,  trea,  quoa  coram  vidoa, 
apri  k.  prima  »tata  manauafkcti ;  no«  qaoquo  euotea  eanieall 
moro  aequuatur.  Ui,  ai  eampam  aridun  vidoant,  vel  extra 
aylvanm  ambram  k  aola  afdanti  videantur,  poribuot  coofeatim, 
tim^o.  Ilaoc  aolicitadinvm,  qucso,  animo  ejiciaa  tuo,  repoaui ; 
eordt  mihi  fere  cbara  animaleala,  nil  dubitea.  Sole  mtaantn 
umbram,  nbi  abi  damum,  eaptabimue.  Neque  laeunaa,  amoea, 
paludea,  obi  rafrigereatur  tna  bcc  coreula,  uaquam  decrant. 
IVbbua  dvlinita  promiaaia  ae  nobiicum  tturam,  apopondit.  Et 
tero  poatridie  iter  ingreaai,  calendia  Januarii  inrolumea  oppi- 
dam  itttif^imua,  licet  por  viam  btnao  fulminibua,  imbribuaque 
borreDdia  ftattm  tampeaiatoa  nobis  incuboerint,  ac  tigria  rugitu 
a»a((tuo  tocara  p*r  noetem  aunitana  aotna  iteram,  iterumque 
pmpinqiiArit.  Hiapanoa,  qu<»i8  matrem  dunbua  cum  prolibua 
per  traoaeDnam  exbibui,  nibilque  omnioo  Tndorum  aylveatriam 
ID  lota  Uta  riciniA  aupereaae,  aignlficavi,  timoria  aui  et  puduit, 
«t  pvniUiit.  Autamaverant  equidem  aylvaa  EmpaladO|  et 
M'Midag  flominiboa  interjeetaa  barbaroram  babitationibua,  per- 
ind*  at  fermieia,  andiqao  aealere.  Jam  de  foima,  babitudine, 
ri%  Midi  raliona,  quam  in  roatre,  ejuaque  prolibua  obaervaveraroi 
dirrodon  obiter  aliquid.  Ab  ioeunte  atate  in  Mondag  iitori- 
ba«,  cultcam,  aerpentam,alioramque  animalculotum  noxioruro 
frrqueatia  oppiilo  infect  is  conaedere.  Palmar  um  ramia  tugu- 
riitlam  dcfioiebatar.  Aqua  acmper  lalulenta  potum ;  arborum 
trtutQ0,  alcra,  damalaa,  eanieuli,  avea  Taric,  framontum  tar* 
eietim,  rmdicea  arboria  mandio  d^wm ;  tela  ox  foliia  camqaat4 
tfOAlexta  veaiitum,  lectumquo  prabuere.  Mel,  quod  ezoaia 
la  aritorihua  paKsim  proatat,  inter  cupediaa  nuroerabatur.  Ta- 
h-tcWy  qoiim  prd  vocant  QuAranii,  fumum  ex  arundine,  cui 
Ucarum  vaaeulum  eaeabi  inatar  prwfixum,  diu  noctuque  hau- 
a.rat  retuU ;  ftHua  tnbaca  (blia  in  piilverem  rcdaeta  ora  man- 
48ra  aiiaqaam  deaiiL  Concha  ad  lapidem  exacuta  pro  cultro 
•ubaatar,  intcrdum  aruodino  fiaaa.  Adolcarena  matria,  aoro- 
nsqtic  nutrieiua  bina  fcrri  frustilla,  cultri  olini  confracti  reli- 
quiaA,  pollieam  lata,  et  potlieo  nil  longiora,  ligno,  ceu  manu- 
brio  titewrta,  ecra,  flloqoa  eircumligata  eingulo  geatabat  auo. 
Hoc  iaat/omenio  aagittaa  tcittaaima  elaborare,  deeipalat  h 
Ic^nQ  ad  eapiandaa  aleea  fiioere,  arborea,  abi  mollia  indicium 
t'ifK'ratt  perfodere,  aliaque  id  genua  prvatare  aolobat.  Cum 
ar^lU,  4  qaa  OTI0  conficiantur,  noaquam  eaanl,  earniliua  aaai a, 
MMm  codia  macobaotor  per  omnem  vttam.  Horbs  Puraquari- 
em  flblta  aoo  niat  frtgida  peifudere,  com  raa,  quo  aquam  re- 
t9fn»  nore  ealafteerent,  non  haberent.  Igncm  per  affrictnm 
caleram  doorum  lignalloram  oftnuit  promptiaaime  elicero, 
oKinnm  Amarieaaorvm  ooore,  quod  alio  loco  exponam  uberi- 
««.  Ad  f«atJaga«ndam  aitiro  aqtia  paliutri,  aomperque,  ni  ab 
4e«rolHgido  refrigeretur  tantiapor,  tepida  ateinintur,  cui  ad- 
r^r«nJ«,  aaaarramlaqoa  ingentea  eucurbitv  pro  cantliaria 
•vtnanl.  Ut,  qaam  carta  itlia  domi  fuarit  auppellex,  porro 
Tti^asy  de  eorum  ireailto  focionda  oat  mantio. 

^*  JuTeni  lacaraa  A  caraqantA  fllia  coneinniita  h  aeapulia  ad 
/vtioa  olrinque  defloef)at ;  ventre  funieulia  pracineto,  h  quibua 
ntrarbitam  tabacai  poliroribua,  quoa  nrnndit,  plenam  auapcndit. 
Sala  enaaioribaa  h  filia  matri  Irctua  noctu,  intordiu  veatia 
fbtt  noica. 

**  ^nlto  pariter  bf eve  retleoinn,  hi  quo  noctibua  cubabat, 
P*t  diata  raatitaa  inslar  faemt.  Com  nimia  diaphana  mihi 
r«i'ff»<tttr,  at  verarondte  rooaulturo  iram  in  Indoram,  Htapaoo- 
ras»^w  pfmacntia,  Unteam  goaaiplnum,  qao  lotas  manua  tcr- 
gtiROf,  niiiia  nudttati  ti^geoda  deatinavi.  Pa(>lla  liutcum, 
^aoi  ilTi  Indi  mri  porreic>Tant,  ileraro,  itcnunqae  coropliea- 
tsm  fmf^ri  inatar,  Mpiif  fmpoaait  iqo,  cen  clyp^um  contra 
air»«  mmtm ;  t«nim  aifmonita  ab  Twite  lllo  ae  Involvit.  Juve- 
Bs  «f»>|oa,  ne  rerMoadoa  oflbndcret  oculoa,  perixomata  linea, 


quibua  in  ilineribua  contra  cultcuro  morsua  caput  obvolvoram 
mourn,  invito  obtruai.  Priua  cclaiaaiinaa  arborcs  simii  vcloci- 
tate  acandebat,  ut  fructua  ab  apria  tribua  devorandoa,  indc  d(*- 
cerperet.  Culifi.<i,  veluti  coropedibua  impeditua  vix  ;;res9um 
figere  potuit.  Tanta  rcruni  pcnuria,  frugalitate  tanta  cum  in 
aolitudine  victitarent  aenijier,  ac  anacborelarum  vetoium  ri- 
gorea,  aaperitatesque  experircntur,  aorto  auti  contrnti->8imoa, 
tranquillo  animo,  corporequo  roorburum  nnacios  illos  sunpcxi. 
Ex  quo  palam  fit,  naturam  paiicia  conlcntam  cmc  ;  erul)(>9cnnt 
illi,  quibua  aaturdudta,  oraandisque  tolua  orbis  vjx  auflicit. 
Ex  ultiroia  torras  iiniltua,  ex  ocpuni,  Hylvarum,  cuniporum, 
montium,  telluriaquc  gmiiio,  ex  clcrnontis  on)uilmi),  et  uiulv 
non?  avide  petuntur  auboidin,  quae  ad  coroendum  corpus,  ad 
oblectandum  palatum  faciunt.  Verum  dum  oblectarc  ap,  or- 
nareque  putant,  ae  onerant,  opprimuntquc.  Dum  ddiciaa 
multiplicant  auaa,  opea,  \-ireaque  immiouunt  quutidie,  forma 
venuatatem  labefactant,  roorboa  adaciscunt  aibi,  mortcmque 
accelerant  eo  infoliciorca,  quo  fut;rint  delicutiorea. 

"  Trea  mei  aylvicola,  de  quibua  aermo,  rituum  Quaraniia 
herbaria  propriorum  vel  immemorea,  vel  contemptoroa  fuerunt. 
Crinibua  paaai^  sine  ulla  incisione,  vel  ligamine  incedebant. 
Juveni  nee  labium  pertusum,  nee  vertex  paittacorum  plumia 
coronatua.  Matri,  filiequo  iuaurea  nulla,  qunmvis  ilia  cullo 
cireumdcderit  nionilia  loco  funiculum,  h  quo  fruatilla  ligni 
pyramidati,  aat  multi  ponderia  pendebantj  6  mutuo  iliorum 
colliau  ad  queinvia  greasum  atrepitua  edobatur.  Primo  con- 
apectu  interrogavi  vetuldm :  num  ad  terrendoa  culicea  atrepi- 
tans  hoc  monile  i  colic  auspenderit  ?  moxquc  glubulorum  vitre- 
nrum  exquisiti  coloria  fajsccm  lignnii  bis  pondcribus  aub«titui. 
Mater,  filiuaque  corpore  erant  prooero,  forma  honeata;  filia 
vultu  tarn  candido,  tamque  elrganti,  ut  k  Poetia  Driadaa  inter 
Nymphaa,  IIam:idriaJa*quo  numerari,  ab  Europxo  quovia 
pulchra  dici  tut6  |)oaaet.  Ililariiatcm  decoram  ailabilitati 
conjunctam  pra  ac  ferebnt.  Nuatro  advcotu  repentino  minime 
terreri,  recreari  putius  vidobatur.  Quaranica  ]iri:;ua  loqueiitca 
noa  liberalca  inter  cncbinnoa  riait,  nos  illam  eftdem  rc«poa- 
dontem.  Cum  enim  extra  aliorum  Indoium  aocietatem  fratri, 
matiiqoo  duntaxat  colluqueretur,  verbis  Uuaranicia  rctentia 
quidem,  ridicula  quadum  dinlectua  irrcpsit.  Sic  qvarafi  aul : 
yafi  luna:  chera^i  rgroto  dicimua  reliqui,  et  illud  c  cum 
aubjecta  notuin  vcluti  n  pronunciarnuv,  ^aarasgi,  yeuM,  rAc- 
rassi}  illi  quaraLaehi^  yattcki^  ckeratschi  dicobant.  Juvenia 
pra:ter  malruni,  aororemque  nullam  unquum  vidit  focminam ; 
ncquc  pnetcr  patrem  auum  virum  aliquem.  Puella  matrem 
duntaxat  novit,  nullum  pra>toroa  fcpminam.  Virura  prater 
frutrvm  auum  ne  eroinua  quidem  conspexit,  dum  cnim  utero  k 
matre  gcatabatur,  paler  ejua  i  ti^ride  fuerat  di^cerptua.  Ad 
fructua  scu  humi,  sen  in  arboribua  natos  conquirendoa,  ad 
ligna,  foco  necfcaauria,  colligenda  aylvamdumt'tis,  arundinibua, 
apiniaquo  horrentem  aolera  puella  pcrH<^avit  quotidie,  quiboa 
pedes  miaero  portuaoa  habebat.  No  incomitata  esact,  paitta- 
cnm  exilcm  humero,  aimiolum  brachio  insidenlnm  circumlulit 
plerumquo,  nullo  tigridum  mctu,  qutis  omnia  ilia  virinia  abun- 
dat,  vol  me  ipso  teste  oculatu.  Pridie  ejua  diei,  quo  in  iato- 
rum  contubernium  incurrimua,  parom  abfuit,  quin  dormiena  & 
propinqua  jam  tigridc  devorarer.  Indi  mei  ejus  rugitu  exper'- 
gefdcti  et  haatis  et  admotia  celeriter  ignibos  vitam  aervarunt 
meam.  Hia  in  nemoribaa,  cum  minor  sil  ferarum  copia,  tigri- 
dea  fame  atimulante  ferociunt  atrociua,  avidiuaque  in  obvioa 
aaailiont  bominea,  qunm  in  campis,  ubi,  cum  tnfinita  vis  peco- 
rum  omnia  gfueria  oberret,  prada,  famiaque  remcdium,quotiea 
lubet,  illis  in  promptu  eaL  Novi  prosrijti  in  oppido  mox 
veatiti  rfliquorum  more,  et  pra  rcliquio  quotidiano  ribo  libe- 
raliter  rcfccti  aunt.  Curatum  quoque  k  me  ditlgrnter,  ad 
aylvaa  vicinaa  cum  aliia  ut  excurrant  frequentiu«,  umbra, 
amoraaque  arborum,  queia  aaauevcrant,  viridilate  fruituri. 
Experientia  equidem  novimus,  ut  piacca  extra  aquam  cito 
intprennt,  aic  barbiiroa  h  aylvia  ad  oppida  translatoa  aippe 
contabeaccre,  victua,  neriaque  mutatione,  ac  aolia  potiaaimum 
astu  corporum  habltudinem  perturbante,quippe  qua  k  pueritia 
humidia,  frigidiuaculia,  opaciaqoe  nemorihua  aaaueverunt. 
Idem  fuit  mntria,  filii,  filiaM|ne  noatro  in  oppido  fatum.  Paocii 
ab  adventu  auo  helNlomadibua  gravedine,  rhoumateque  totum 
corpua  porvadcnte  tentabnnlur  omnca.  Hia  oculorum,  auri- 
unique  dolor,  ac  baud  mnllo  post  aurditaa  aucceaait.  Marore 
aniroi,  cibique  omnia  fastidiora  vires  abaumpait  adeo,  ut  ex- 
trema  dcmum  mnciea,  taboaqnn  nullis  remedtii  proficientibat 
conaequeretur.  Aliquot  men.«ibua  langueacena  mater  aeni- 
cola,  Chriatiana  disciplina  rudimentia  rtto  imbuta,  aacroqna 
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tiaeU  Iktiea  prima  oecolniit,  animo  tarn  Bereno,  DiviiuMia* 
▼olantatibm  aeqaietcaota,  at  ilium  ad  cupcroi  traiuin«  nil 
dobitaverun.    Puella,  qua  plena  vifom,  veaiutatisque  oppi- 
dnm  in^^rediebatur,  viribtu  exhauita,  sui  omnino  jam  dia- 
•tmilii,  florb  iiutar  poulatun  mareeacena  Ttz  oMibof  lumit,  ae 
deniqoa  matrem  ad  tnmolum  focota  eat,  et  ouii  vefaemeo- 
tinima  faJlor,  ad  Calom.    Quid  ai  com  regnm  Mpientiaumo 
dicamot :  illam  poat  Mcrnm,  quo  expiata  est,  bapticma  coo- 
■ommatum  ia  brevi  expieviMe  tempora  multa :  placitam  Deo 
faime  animam  iUiiia  :  raptam  eue,  ne  malitia  motaret  intel- 
lectum  ejua.    lilud  eertu«imom :  qui  InDoeentiasima  puellc 
inte^tatem  laudibua,  fnnof  pnepropenim  lacrymia  noa  pnwe- 
queretur,  neminem  io  oppido  fuiase.    Prater  illiua  turn  ao- 
perstca  eandcm,  qu&  mater,  aororque  eatioctc  aunt,  invaleto- 
dinem  aenait,  aed,  quia  robuatior,  auperaviL    Quin  et  ex  mor- 
billia,  qui  multaa  in  oppido  edebant  atrafea,  aubindi  coavalnit 
adeo,  ut  eonftrmata  penitua  TaletudiDe  nihil  ilii  porro  meta- 
endum  eaae  Tideretur.    Hilari  erat  animo,  atatia  horia  aaeram 
adivit  cdem,  Chriatiaoa  dogmata  coodidicit   perdiligenter, 
morif (trum,  plaeidumque  ae  pnebutt  omnibus,  ae  frugia  optima) 
indicia  paaaim  dedit.    Ad  periclitandam  tamon  illiua  in  oppido 
peraeverantiam  tantiaper  diiTerendum  ejua  baptismum  exiati- 
mavi.    Ucc  inter  adeat  forte  Jndaa  ChristiMnua,  qui  hunc 
catechumenum  me  jubente  ania  dudnm  babebat  in  cdibna,  ytr 
probua,  et  agri  divea.    Hie :  mi  Pater,  ajebat,  aylvicola  noater 
equidem  optime  valet,  vemm  mibi  vidotur  ad  delirandum 
propendere.     Nil  aibi  Jam  dolere,  aed  noclea  aibi  insomnea 
abire,  inqnlt,  apeotabilem  aibi  matrem  cum  aoroie  adosae  quot 
noctibua,  et  amiea  voce  aibi  dieere :  JVHacoray,  ndeearay  Anga, 
nderf auaid  «  eympi  orS  yn  ftbi  nderereJkabont.    Sine  to,  quano, 
baptizari.    Prater  tuam  expectationem  vcniemus  iti«rum  te 
abducture.    Hoo  alloquio,  hoe  aapectu  aibi  aomnum  impodiri, 
ait.    Jubcaa  ilium  meo  nomine,  respohdi,  bono  eaae  animo. 
Tristem  matria,  aororiaque,  quiboacum,  per  omnem  Biatem 
veraains  eat,  recordationem  aoronioram  ejuamodi  eauaam  eaae. 
Illaa  ccbIo,  ut  qaidem  mihi  Teriairoile,  receptaa  nihil  jam  ne- 
foUi  hia  in  terria  habere.    Hso  ego.    Verum  paucoa  poat  diea 
idem  ledit  Indoa,  eadero,  qua  nuper,  refert,  auamque  de  ti- 
manda  cateehumeni  deliratione  auapieionem  confirmat.    All- 
quid  rei  aubeaae,  anapicatua  aetutum  ejua  in  domum  propero, 
aedentem  deprehendo.    BogatualLme:  qui  ae  habeat?  ineo- 
lumem,  doloria  omnia  expertem  ae  ease  ridena  reponit,  addit 
tamen :  vigilando  aemper  ae  noctem  agere,  quod  mater,  aoror- 
que identidem  praeaentea  aibi  offerantur,  de  bapUsmo  acce- 
lerando moneant,  et  inopimite  ae  abducenduro,  minentur ;  id- 
circo  nullam  ae  quietta  partem  capereposae,iterum,iterumque 
mihi  affirmat  candore,  ut  aemper  aliaa,  aummo.    Somniari  ab 
illo  talia,  atqae  adeo  contemni  poase,  autumayerani }  memor 
tamen,  aomnia  monitioncs  cslestes,  Dei  oracula  non  raro  ex- 
atitiase,  uti  divinia  ex  Uteris  patet,  in  negotio  tanti  momenti 
riaum  mihi  eat  cateehumeni  et  aecuritati  et  tranquillitati  con- 
aulere.    De  illiua  peraoverantia,  de  rcligionia  eapitum  aclentia 
•at  cortna  pnemiaaia  interrogationibuaque  neceaaariia  eum  aa- 
cria  undia  mox  ablui,  Ludovici  nomine  insignivi.    Hoc  a  me 
pneatitnm  93  Junii,  S.  Joannia  Baptists  vigilia  ciica  horam 
decimam  antemeridianam.    Eodem  die  circa  vespernm  nullo 
morbo,  ant  apoplexia  indicio  aceedente  placidiaatme  expiravit. 
"  Hie  eventua,  uniTerao  oppido  comportua,  quemque  juratua 
toatari  poeaum,  in   admirationem  rapuit  omnea.     Leotoria 
arbitrio,  quid  de  hoo  sentiendum  sit,  relinquo.    Nunquam 
tamen  in  animum  inducere  meum,  potui,  ut  factum  hoc  for- 
tuitum  putarom.    Eximia  Dei  dementia  tribuo,  quod  hi  trea 
aylvicola  &  me  aint  reperti  in  ignotia  ayWarum  latobria,  quod 
mihi  ad  oppidum  meum,  ad  amplectendam  religionem  ae  hor- 
tanti  morem  promptiaaime  geaaeriot,  quod  aaero  latice  expiati 
vitam  clauaerint.    Optimum  Numen  in  Coelo  eonaociatoa  vo- 
luit,  qui  tot  annoa  in  aylva  contubemalea  fuere  incredibili 
morum  integritate.    Faleor,  dulciaalmam  mihi  etiamnum  ac- 
cidere  expoditionia  ad  flumen  Empalado  memoriam,  qua  licet 
mnltia  moleatiia,  periculiaque   mihi  constiterit,  tornia  illis 
aylvicolia  feliciaaima  fuit ;  Hispanis  utilissima :  hi  cquidcm  4 
me  facti  certiores,  quod  per  immenaoa  illoa  nemorum  tractua 
nulla  porro  Barbarorum  veatigia  extent,  islic  per  triennium 
qnaatu  maximo  multa  centenariomm  millia  herba  Paraquarica 
eollegerunt.    Neque  id  rarum,   miaaionariorum,  qui  aylvaa 
herba  feracea  barbaria  liberant,  audore,  ac  periculo  Hiapanoa 
ditescere  mercatorea.     Hia  tamen  nunquam  in  roentem  venit 
ad  alendoa,  vestiendosque  catochumenoa  Tel  micam,  filumro 
contriboere.    Ilforum  corpora,  ut  aoimi  miaaionariorum  aapia- 1 


abam  iaopam  earn  fafinqnmilar.'* — 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  EDITH  MAY  80UTHEY. 

1. 
Edith  !  ten  jem  are  namber'd,  since  the  day, 
Which  ashen  in  the  cheerful  month  of  Bfay, 
To  IIS  bj  thj  dear  birth,  mj  daughter  dear, 
Was   blest.    Thou  therefore   didst  the   name 

partake 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the  year } 
But  fitlier  was  it  gi'?en  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  man,  thy  father *s  friend  sincere. 
Who  at  the  font  made  answer  in  thy  name. 
Thy  lore  and  reverence  rightly  may  he  claim. 
For  closely  hath  he  been  with  me  allied 
In  friendship's  holy  bonds,  from  that  first  hour 
When  in  our  youth  we  met  on  Tejo'a  side ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  all  Fortune's  power. 
Time  hath  not  loosen 'd,  nor  will  Death  divide. 

2. 

A  child  more  welcome,  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents*  tears  and  prayers  was  given: 
For  scarcely  eight  months  at  thy  h^>py  birth 
HadpassM,  since  of  thy  sister  we  were  left,— 
Our  first-bom  and  our  only  babe,  bereft. 
Too  fair  a  flower  was  she  for  this  rude  earth! 
The  features  of  her  beauteous  infancy 
Have  fitded  from  me,  like  a  passing  clood. 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky : 
And  seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her 

name 
Since  she  was  summon'd  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  that  dear  love,  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  faith  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3. 
I  saw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears! 
Press' d  on  thy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  kiv^ 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy ; 
For  gentle  nature,  who  had  given  relief, 
Wean'd  with  new  love  the  chasten'd  heart  from 

grief; 
And  the  sweet  season  ministered  to  joy. 

4. 

It  was  a  season  when  their  leaves  and  flotrei* 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chilling  wintry  winds  and  snowy  sltowers. 
Which  had  too  long  tisurp*d  the  vemal  hours. 
Like  spectres  from  the  sight  of  rooming,  ded 
Before  the  presence  of  that  joyous  May; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  livelong  dsy 
Rung  with  tlie  birds'  loud  love-songs.    Over  all. 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  mom  till  eveo^fkU  , 
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Thy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  Jay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed, 
How  from  yon  lofty  poplar's  topmost  spray, 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pipe  was  heard ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away, 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Still  his  redundant  song  of  joy  and  love  preferred. 

5. 
How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smiles 
At  morning,  when  thine  eyes  unclosed  on  mine ; 
How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succession  roll'd, 
I  mark'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold, 
And  watch 'd  the  dawning  of  the  light  divine; 
And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guiles 
Won  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  wiles 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told,  — 
Something  I  ween  thou  know'st;  for  thou  hast 

seen 
Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness  prove, 
And  felt  how  childhood,  in  its  winning  years, 
The  attempered  soul  to  tenderness  can  move. 
This  thou  canst  tell ;  but  not  the  hopes  and  fears 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  overflow,  — 
The  thoughts   and  cares  inwoven  with   that 

love,— 
Its  nature  and  its  depth,  thou  dost  not,  canst  not 

know. 

6. 
The  years  which  since  thy  birth  have  passM  away 
May  well  to  thy  young  retrospect  appear 
A  measnieless  extent :  —  like  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  fiird  their  short  career. 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  brought, 
With  sense  of  time  and  change;  and  something 

loo 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have  taught, 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay; 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  in  grief. 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal  gray 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  father's  head ; 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  brief. 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  the  yellow  leaf. 


7. 
Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painful  thought 
With  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  canst  thou  bear 
To  bear  me  name  the  Grave.  Thou  knowest  not 
How  la/ge  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  there ! 
The  (aces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Are  gone ;  and  bosom-friends  of  riper  age. 
With  whom  I  fi)ndly  talk'd  of  years  to  come, 
Summoned  before  me  to  their  heritage 
Arc  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tomb. 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  ststera  dear, 
And  dearer  babes.    I  therefore  needs  must  dwell 
Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still  I  love  so 
well. 

8. 

Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  maturer  mind ; 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou  wilt  find 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  these,  — 


A  present  refuge  in  affliction's  hour. 

And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  should  Mess 

With  all  imaginable  happiness, 

Here  shalt  thou  have,  my  child,  beyond  all  power 

Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  delight. 

Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  latest  lay,  — 

Perhaps  his  lost;  —  and  treasure  in  lixine  heart 

The  feelings  that  its  musing  strains  convey. 

A  song  it  is  of  life's  declining  day. 

Yet  meet  for  youth.    Vain  passions  to  excite, 

No  strains  of  morbid  sentiment  I  sing, 

Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  with  ill-spent  breath ; 

A  reverent  offering  to  the  Grave  I  bring, 

And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Kesvnck,  18U. 


PROEM. 


That  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 
When  on  Pamplona's  towers,  so  basely  won. 
The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  saw  upon  the  plain 
Their  long-expected  succors  hastening  on : 
Exultingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array, 
And  deem'd  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain, 
Though  Wellington  and  England  barr'd  the  way. 
Anon  the  bayonets  glitter 'd  in  the  sun, 
And  frequent  cannon  flash'd,  whose  lurid  light 
ReddenM  through  sulphurous  smoke ;  fast  vol- 
leying round 
Roll'd  the  war-thunders,  and  witli  long  rebound 
Backward   from  many  a  rock  and  cloud-capt 

height 
In  answering  peals  Pyrene  sent  tlie  sound. 
Impatient  for  relief,  toward  the  fight 
The  hungry  garrison  their  eye-balls  strain : 
Vain  was  the  Frenchman's  skill,  his  valor  vain ; 
And  even  then,  when  eager  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer, 
Averting  from  the  fatal  scene  their  sight, 
They  breatlied  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Wellesley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there , 
Once  more  he  drove  the  host  of  France  to  flight. 
And  triumph 'd  once  again  for  God  and  for  the  right. 


That  was  a  day,  whose  influence  far  and  wide 
The  struggling  nations  felt ;  it  was  a  joy 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Tet  hath  Pamplona  seen,  in  former  time, 
A  moment  big  witli  mightier  consequence, 
Affecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  noble  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa  fall, 
Sore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.    For  when  long  care 
Restored  his  shatter'd  leg,  and  set  him  free. 
He  would  not  brook  a  slight  deformity. 
As  one  who,  being  gay  and  debonnair, 
In  courts  conspicuous  as  in  camps  must  be : 
So  he,  forsooth,  a  shapely  boot  must  wear ; 
And  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  his  life, 
Laid  the  recover'd  limb  again  bene&th  the  knife. 
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Long  time  upon  tlie  bed  of  pain  he  lay, 
Whiling  with  books  the  weary  hours  away; 
And  from  that  circumstance  and  tliis  vain  man 
A  train  of  long  events  tlieir  course  began, 
Wlioae  term  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Who  hath  net  heard  Loyola's  sainted  name, 
Before  whom  Kings  and  Nations  bo w'd  tlie  knee  ? 
Thy  annals,  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
What  doeds  arose  from  that  prolific  day ; 
And  of  dark  plots  might  shuddering  Europe  tell. 
But  Science,  too,  her  trophies  would  display ; 
Faith  give  the  martyrs  of  Japan  their  fame ; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear; 
And  where,  amid  a  patliless  world  of  wood, 
Gathering  a  thousand  rivers  on  his  way. 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  his  alHuent  flood; 
And  where  the  happier  sons  of  Paraguay, 
By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 
Bow'd  their  meek  heads  beneath  the  Jesuits' 

sway. 
And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

I  love  thus  uncontroU'd,  as  in  a  dream. 
To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  things ; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  remotest  springs. 
Far  as  tradition  lends  one  giiiding  gleam ; 
Or  following,  upon  Thought's  audacious  wings. 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now,  in  quest  of  no  ambitious  height, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  way, 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight, 
in  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Paraguay. 


CANTO  I. 


1. 
Jenner  !  forever  shall  thy  honor'd  name 
Among  the  children  of  mankind  be  bless'd. 
Who  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
One  dire  disease,  —  the  lamentable  pest 
Which  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
As  if  in  vengeance  for  her  sable  brood 
So  many  an  age  remorselessly  oppress'd. 
For  that  most  fearful  malady  subdued 
Receive  a  poet's  praise,  a  father's  gratitude. 

2. 
Fair  promise  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
When  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind, 
And  wise,  though  late,  his  only  war  shall  wage. 
Against  the  miseries  which  afflict  mankind. 
Striving  witli  virtuous  heart  and  strenuous  mind 
Till  evil  from  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assign'd  ! 
For  that  bless'd  consummation  let  us  pray, 
And  trust  in  fervent  faith,  and  labor  as  we  may. 


The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jenner's  art  the  dire  contagion  stayed. 
Among  Columbia's  sons,  in  fatal  hour. 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  convey'd, 


Its  fiercest  form  of  pestilence  display'd : 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  the  plague  began, 
Vainly  the  wretched  sufierer  look'd  for  aid; 
Parent  from  child,  and  child  from  parent  ran, 
For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds 
of  man. 

4. 
A  feeble  nation  of  Guorani  race, 
Thinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unsubdned, 
Hod  taken  up  at  length  a  resting-place 
Among  those  tracts  of  lake,  and  swamp,  and 

wood, 
Where  Mondai,  issuing  from  its  solitade, 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  Empolado'a  bed. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
But  thitlier  had  tlie  horde  for  safety  fled. 
And  being  there  conceal'd,  in  peace  Uieir  lives 

they  led. 

5. 
There  had  the  tribe  a  safe  asylum  found 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense, 
With  patliless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around, 
And  labyrinthine  swamps,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes,  —  but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  plague  appeared,  tliat  direst  ill; 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or 

whence ; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still, 
And  quicken'd  now  to  work  the  Lord's  mysterioos 

will. 

6. 
Alas,  it  was  no  medicable  grief 
Which  herbs  might  reach !    Nor  could  the  jo(n 

gler's  power, 
With  all  his  antic  mummeries,  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  him  in  that  ruling  hoor, 
Himself  a  victim  now.     The  dreadful  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death ;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  its 

rage. 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  ud 

of  age. 

7. 

No  time  for  customary  mourning  now ; 
With  hand   close-clinch'd  to  pluck  the  rooted 

hair, 
To  beat  the  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there, 
The  deep-traced  signs  indelible  of  woe; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrapt,  repair* 
And  giving  grief  its  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 

8. 
Devices  these  by  poor,  weak  nature  taoght, 
Which  thus  a  change  of  suffering  would  obtain; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought. 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 
Distract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
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From  angaiah  that  the  soul  mast  else  endure. 
Eaaier  all  outward  torments  to  sustain, 
Than  those  heart- wounds  which  only  time  con 
cure, 
And  He  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  are  sure. 

9. 
None  Borrow'd  here ;  the  sense  of  woe  was  sear'd, 
When  every  one  endured  his  own  sore  ill. 
The  prostrate  sufier^rs  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd ; 
The  body  labored,  but  the  heart  was  still :  — 
So  let  the  conquering  malady  fulfil 
Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end ! 
Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  will 
For  aught  but  this ;  nor  did  they  long  attend 
That  welcome  boon  from  death,  the  never-failing 
friend. 

10. 
Who  is  there  to  make  ready  now  the  pit, 
The  house  that  will  content  from  this  day  forth 
Its  easy  tenant?    Who  in  vestments  fit 
Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth, 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth  ? 
Who  now  the  ample  f\inenil  urn  shall  knead, 
And,  burying  it  beneath  his  proper  hearth. 
Deposit  there  with  careful  hands  the  dead, 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  his  head  ? 

n. 

Unwept,  unshrouded,  and  unsepulchred. 
The  hammock,  where  they  hang,  for  winding- 
sheet 
And  grave  suffices  the  deserted  dead : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searching  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb's  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  vain  essay 
To  find  that  quarry :  round  and  round  they  beat 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter  for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  away. 

12. 

But  nature  for  her  universal  law 
Hath  other,  surer  instruments  in  store. 
Whom  from  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withholds  as  with  a  spell.    In  swarms  they  pour 
Fh>m  wood  and  swamp ;  and  when  their  work 

is  o'er, 
On  the  white  bones  the  mouldering  roof  will  fall ; 
Seeds  will  take  root,  and  spring  in  sun  and 

shower ; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall. 
Resuming  to  herself  the  wreck,  will  cover  all. 

13. 

Oh !  better  thus  with  earth  to  have  their  part, 

Than  in  Egyptian  catacombs  to  lie. 

Age  afWr  age  preserved  by  horrid  art. 

In  ghastly  image  of  humanity ! 

Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would 

vie ! 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by. 
And  in  the  scries  of  the  eternal  chain, 
fhe  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  again. 


14. 


One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate ; 
Lefl  in  such  drear  and  mournful  solitude. 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferable  state. 
Not  more  depress'd  the  Arkite  patriarch  stood, 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd, 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  summits  lay. 
Like  islands  seen  amid  the  boundless  flood : 
Nor  our  first  parents  more  forlorn  than  they. 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  solitary  way. 

15. 

Alike  to  them  it  seem'd,  in  their  despair. 
Whither  they  wander'd  from  the  infected  spot. 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps  :  they  took  no 

care; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  fljem,  it  matter'd  not! 
Lefl  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivors  they  of  all  their  race. 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fate,  nor  where, 

nor  what, 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case. 
Indifferent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

16. 
That  palsying  stupor  past  away  ere  long, 
And  as  the  spring  of  health  resumed  its  power. 
They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope  was  strong. 
What  marvel  >    'Twas  with  them  the  morning 

hour. 
When  bliss  appears  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  this  joyous  earth; 
And  sorrow,  fleeting,  like  a  vernal  shower. 
Scarce  interrupts  tlie  current  of  our  mirth ; 
Such  is  the  happy  heart  we  bring  with  us  at  birth. 

17. 

Though  of  his  nature  and  his  boundless  love 
Erring,  yet  tutor'd  by  instinctive  sense. 
They  rightly  deem'd  the  Power  who  rules  above 
Had  saved  them  from  the  wasting  pestilence. 
That  favoring  power  would  still  be  their  defence : 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliverance  taught 
To  place  a  child-like  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlorn  they  found  this  thought 
Of  natural  faith  with  hope  and  consolation  fraught. 

18. 
And  now  they  built  themselves  a  leafy  bower, 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  Mondai's  stream  beside, 
Screen'd  from  the  southern  blast  of  piercing 

power ; 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  long  and  wide. 
By  skilful  toil  of  numbers  edified. 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest. 
Where  threescore  hammocks,  pendant  side  by 

side, 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  ground  the  fires  were 

dress'd ; 
Alas,  that  populous  hive  hath  now  no  living  guest ! 

19. 
A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted  in  the  ground. 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These,  strongly  interknit,  they  closed  around 
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With  baiket-work  of  many  a  pliant  bough. 
The  roof  was  like  the  eidet ;  the  door  was  low. 
And  rude  the  hut,  and  trimm*d  with  little  care, 
For  little  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Tet  was  the  humble  structure  fresh  and  fair, 
And  soon  its  inmates  found  that  love  might  so- 
journ there. 

90. 
Quiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
Whatever  his  fathers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whizzing  lance  he  threw, 
And  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fatal  aim :  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Buzz'd  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken,  and  follow  free 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 

21. 

Of  answering  years  was  Monnema,  nor  less 

Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 

The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 

And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  maize 

She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 

The  lighten'd  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 

Its  ripen'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise ; 

Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 

Its  succulent  head  yet  green,  sometimes  for  daintier 

[fare. 
22. 

And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew, 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine, 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew, 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine. 
With  rapid  twirl  of  hand,  tlie  lengthening  line ; 
Next  interknitting  well  the  twisted  thread, 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 
Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  leafy 
shed. 

23. 
Time  had  been  when,  expert  in  works  of  clay. 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould, 
And  fill'd  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beverage  which  the  bold 
Quaflf'd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude. 
When,  in  tlieir  drunken  bravery  uncontroll'd, 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud. 
And  wrath,  and  rage,  and  strife,  and  wounds,  and 
death  ensued. 

24. 

These  occupations  were  gone  by :  tlie  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her  pride. 
Contimt  were  Uicy,  when  thirst  impeird,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  from  Mondai's  side ; 
The  river  fVom  its  sluggiih  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  ropotition  all  unmeet; 
IIowlK*it  thn  bodily  want  was  satisfird ; 
No  ft«vi«rliih  \m\m*  enimul,  nor  irof\il  heat ; 
Their  days  wrro  utiillaturliM,  thi«ir  natural  sleep 
was  awrt«t. 


as. 

She,  too,  had  leam*d  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honor'd  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day. 
And  covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overky. 
In  regular  hues  disposed,  a  rich  display. 
Well  pleased  the  glorions  savage  stood,  and  eyed 
The  growing  work ;  then,  vain  of  his  array, 
Look'd  with  complaoent  firown  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk'd  with  elater  step,  and  swell'd  with  statelier 
pride. 

26. 
Feasts  and  carousals,  vanity  and  strife. 
Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitode 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued, 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood. 
With  hawk-like  eye,  and  arrow  sure  as  fete; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter*s  food : 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate, 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

27. 

The  Moon  had  gathered  ofl  her  monthly  itoie 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky. 
Since  Monnema  a  growing  burden  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.    The  appointed  weeks  go  hy ; 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cty. 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new-bom  son. 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all  ww 
done. 

28. 

Might  old  observances  have  there  been  kept. 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  faedi. 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth,  have  crept. 
And  laying  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head, 
For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  mothers  due. 
Certes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe*er  it  grew. 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  aa 
the  new. 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  done ;  be  might  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafU  amde ; 
Nor  through  the  appointed  weeks  forego  the 

prey, 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  regions  wide. 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  provide 
That  lonely  household  with  their  needful  food : 
So,  still  Quiara  through  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood 
Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  rhinc 
pursued. 

30. 

But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingled  jctj 
A  father's  agitated  breast  dilate, 
As  when  he  first  beheld  that  infant  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
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Tbe  leeling  of  Hut  Btirring  hour,  —  the  weight 
Of  that  new  •erne,  the  thoaghtfol,  peoiuve  bliM. 
lasll  theehuig»of  out  (Jungefiilitale, 
Etcti  fioca  the  cnutle  to  the  fnve,  I  wii, 
Tbg  heut  dalh  ondetgoni)  change  so  gieatMtfaii. 

31. 
A  deeper  uid  onwonted  feeling  fill'd 
Tbeae  paienla,  guiog  on  theii  new-born  lOD. 
Alread;  in  theLi  buay  hopes  thej  build 
On  ihim  fnil  und.    Now  let  the  leuoiu  ran, 
And  kt  the  ulunl  work  of  time  be  done 
With  tbem,  —  tor  onto  them  >  child  a  bom ; 
And  when  the  buid  of  Death  nwy  reach  the  one, 
Tbe  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  mourn 
A  (oliluy  wretch,  all  nttaily  fbilora. 


Thn>  Moiuiema  and  thai  Quiua  tbooght, 
Tliongh  each  the  melancholy  thought  repien'd  j 
Tbej  could  not  chooie  but  feel,  yet  utter'd  not 
The  human  feeling,  which  in  houn  afreet 
Oflea  would  riae,  and  fill  the  boding  breaat 
With  a  dread  foretaile  of  that  moomful  day, 
When,  at  the  ioexoiable  Fower'a  beheat. 
The  unwilling  apirit,  called  perforce  away, 
M<ut  leave,  fcire*er  leave,  iu  dear  connatora]  clay. 


Link'd  a«  they  were,  where  each  toeach  waa  >U, 
How  might  the  poor  lurriTor  hope  to  bear 
That  beaTieat  loM  which  one  day  muit  belall, 
Nw  (ink  beneath  tbe  weight  of  hia  deipair  f 
Scarce  could  the  heart  erea  for  a  moment  dan 
That  mijerable  time  to  contemplate, 
Wben  the  dread  Menenger  ahoald  find  them 


34. 
Lighter  that  harden  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  thi*  dear  babe  wai  bom  lo  abare  their  lot  j 
They   could    endDie    to  think  that  they  miul 

part. 
Then  loo  a  glad  coaaolatory  thought 
Aroae,  while  gaiing  on  the  child  they  aougbt 
With  hope  their  dieory  prospect  to  delude, 
TiD  Qtej  aloiost  belieTed,  oi  fancy  taught, 
Uow  tint  from  them  a  tnbe  ahould  ipring  re- 

To  people  and  poneM  that  ample  tolitude. 

35. 
Bach  bop«  thry  felt,  hut  felt  that  whatroe'er 
The  mdiacoremble  to  come  might  prove, 
Unwise  ft  wFre  to  tcl  that  bootless  care 
Diatarb  the  present  hours  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  hid  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
Tlu»late  which  in  their  native  horde  was  known : 
No  ontward  cauies  were  ttiere  here  to  move 
Disoord  and  alien  thooghls ;  being  titus  alone 
Ftoa  an  mankind,  their  bearta  and  their  desires 
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DiSerent  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what  their  poor  depraved  forefathera  knew, 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue. 
Unheeding  they  the  ilia  Ilgat  must  enene. 
The  bent  ofbrule  desire.    No  moral  tie 
Boond  tbe  hud  husband  to  hii  Krvile  crew 
or  wives;  and  they  tbe  chance  of  change  might 

All  love  destrqy'd  by  such  prepoiterooi  liberty. 


Far  other  tie  this  solitary  pair 
Indisaolubly  bound }  true  belpmatei  they. 
In  Joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe  to  share, 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day  ; 
And  leasflnming  in  their  hearts  her  away 
Benignuit  Nature  made  tbe  burden  light. 
It  WIS  tbe  Woman's  pleasure  lo  obey. 
The  Man's  to  eaae  her  toil  in  all  he  might ; 
lo  each  in  serving  each  oblain'd  the  best  delight. 


And  as  connubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here, 
Fot  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law ;  —  such  as  was  wont  lo  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  with  usages  severe. 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  tbe  grave  could  lay 
Their  living  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear; 
So  monstrous  men  became,  when  from  the  way 
Of  primal  light  they  turn  through  heathen  paths 
•stray. 

39. 
Deliver'd  from  thii  yoke,  in  tbem  henceforth 
The  springs  of  natural  love  may  freely  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  lliat  happy  birth 
Are  bom,  and  with  tbe  growing  infant  grow. 
Source  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  with  strongest  duty,  so 
That  in  the  healthy  heart  and  rlgfaleous  mind 
Ever  they  coexist,  inseparably  combined. 

40 
Ob !  bliss  for  them  when  in  that  infant  face 
The;  now  the  nnlblding  faculties  descry, 
And  fondly  goiing,  trace  —  or  think  they  trace  — 
The  first  faint  speculation  in  that  eye. 
Which  hitherto  hath  roll'd  in  vacancy  • 
Oh !  bliss  in  that  soft  countenance  to  seek 
Some  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
Tbe  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  cbcek 
Of  fcindneBB  and  of  kind  ita  consciousness  doth 

41. 
For  him,  if  bom  among  their  native  tribe. 
Some  haughty  name  his  parents  bad  tbooght 
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The  water,  or  the  s^ritl  solitude, 
Jagma  or  Toltare,  walrr-wolfor  make, 
The  beait  Uut  prowli  abrnuj  in  wuch  of  blood, 
Oi  reptile  that  wilhin  ttw  trcacberons  brake 
Waita  for  the  prcj,  upcoU'd,  iu  hunger  to  adake, 

4S. 
Nmr  BoRsn'd  aa  their  ipirila  were  by  lore, 
Abhorreat  from  inch  thooghla  tbey  tiun'd  away ; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  doTe, 
They  named  the  child  Teruti.    On  a  day. 
When,  amiting  at  hi*  mother '■  breait  in  pUy, 
They  in  hi>  tonei  oT  mormuring  pteiiure  heard 
A  aweet  reiemblance  of  the  itook-doTe'ilay, 
Fondly  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird  j 
And  aoon  such  happy  me  endear'd  the  fitting  word. 

43. 
Dayi  paat,  and  mooni  hare  wax'd  and  waned, 

and  gtill 
Thii  dovetet,  nnUed  in  their  leafy  bower, 
Obtaini  incieaaeaf  Knae,anditrengUi,  and  will, 
Aa  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Expands,  —  humanity'!  exalted  dower; 
And  thej,  while  thui  the  dayi  serenely  fled, 


Beheld  h 


ih  like  I 


Tigoroua  flower 


Which,  lifting  From  a  genial  nil  it*  head. 
By  Beaaonable  auni  and  kindly  ihowen  ia  fed. 


Erelong  the  oarea  of  helpleaa  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  giTe  place. 
That  age  with  aenw  of  consciooa  growth  endued, 
When  eTery  gesture  hath  its  proper  grace : 
Thencome  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  pace ; 
And    watchful    hope*   and    emulous    thougbti 

appear; 
The  imitative  lips  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  obwrTanl  both  with  eye  and  ear. 
In  mutilated  sounds  which  parenti  lore  to  hear. 

45. 
Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  Ihoae  for  whom  to-monow,  like  bMla^, 
Glides  on  in  peacerul  uniformity  '. 
Five  years  have  since  Tetuti's  birth  gone  by, 
Five  happy  years  ; — and  ere  the  Moon  which 

then 
Hang  like  a  Sylphid'a  light  canoe  on  high 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Uonnems,  again. 
Laying  her  burden  down,  maat  bear  a  mother'a 


4G. 
Alas,  a  keener  pang,  before  that  day. 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  home ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quiaia  went  bis  way 
To  loam  the  witda,  as  he  was  wont,  one  mom; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  his  return. 
By  moonlight,  through  the  midnight  solitude. 
She  sought  him ;  and  she  found  his  garment  torn. 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Uaiks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,abtoken  spear,  and  blood. 


1. 
O  TBOD  who,  listening  to  the  Poet's  song, 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  s[Hrit  to  his  swaj. 
Look  not  tliat  I  should  painfidly  prolong 
The  sad  muTstion  ef  that  &tal  day 
VfHh  tragic  detuls;  all  too  true  ttte  lay  '. 
Nor  is  my  purpose  e'er  to  entertain 
The  heart  with  uselen  giief ;  but,  aa  I  may. 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditatiTe  strain 
Consolatory  (houghla,  the  balm  tor  teal  pain. 


0  Youth  or  Muden,  whosoe'er  thon  art, 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  ajMrit  be ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart ; 
And  if  sometimes  a  tesr  of  sympathy 
Bhonld  rise,  it  will  from  bittemesa  be  fVee — 
Yea,  with  a  healing  rirtoe  be  endued. 

As  thon,  in  this  tree  tale,  sltalt  hear  from  me 
Of  erils  orercome,  and  grief  subdued, 
And  Tirtues  springing  up  like  flowers  in  ■oUlsde. 


Them 


-PpyMon 


when  thus  bereft, 


Sunk  not  beneath  the  desolating  blow. 
Widow'd  she  wai;  but  still  her  ctuU  was  kit; 
For  him  muit  she  sastain  the  weight  nf  wor. 
Which  el»  would  in  that  hour  hsTc  laid  ber  low. 
Nor  wiih'd  she  now  the  work  of  death  complete  ; 
Then  only  dotb  the  sou!  of  woman  know 
Ita  proper  strength,  when  lore  and  doty  meet; 
[niincibl^  the  besit  wherein  tlfey  have  their  aeaL 


The  seamen  who,  upon  some  con!  raef. 
Are  east  amid  the  interminable  main. 
Still  cling  to  lif^,  and,  hop'mg  for  relief. 
Drag  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle-shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  tain, 
And  eat  ita  fleah,  sun-dried  for  lack  oT  fire. 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  more  sastain 
Iti  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  its  suSeringa  dire  ; 
Most  miser^le  man  who  sees  the  real  expire  ! 


He  lingers  there  while  months  and  yean  go  by  , 
Aad  holda  his  hope  though  months  and  yean 

have  paati 
And  still  at  morning  loond  the  lailhMt  sky, 
And  still  at  ere  his  eagle  glance  is  cast. 
If  there  he  msj  behold  the  fgr-oflfmaat 
Arise,  fbr  which  he  hath  not  ceased  to  pray. 
And  if  perchance  a  ship  should  come  at  last. 
And  bear  him  from  that  dismal  bank  away. 
He  blesses  God  that  he  hath  lind  to  see  that  day. 


So  strong  a  hold  hath  lili-  tqioB  the  ■onl. 
Which  seea  no  dawning  of  etenuJ  light, 
But  subject  to  this  mortal  frame's  cootral, 
Forgetful  of  ita  origin  and  right, 
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Coalentin  bondage  dwelU  uid  otter  night. 
By  woitbier  tie*  wu  this  pooi  mother  faound 
To  life ;  even  while  her  giief  n>u  it  the  height, 
Then  in  mntenitl  love  lupport  the  found, 
And  in  mttoriul  ouei  a,  lulling  lot  her  wound. 


For  now  her  hour  is  come  :  a  giil  ia  bom, 

Poor  infuit,  lU  unconicioiu  of  its  fate, 

Mow  passing  strange,  how  ulteilj  forlont '. 

The  genial  seuon  aerred  to  mitigate, 

In  all  it  might,  their  sotTowful  estate, 

Supplying  to  the  mother,  at  her  door. 

From  neighboring  trees,  which  bent  beneath  their 

A  full  sapply  of  fraits)^  now  mature ; 
So  in  that  time  of  need  their  ■ 


Nor  then  alone,  but  alwaj  did  the  Eye 
Of  Here;  loA  upon  that  lonelj  bower. 
Daji  past,  and  weeks;  and  montha  and  yean 

—lb,. 

And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
To  anter  there.    The  boy,  in  sim  and  shower, 
Rejoicing  in  his  strength  to  yonthhed  grew; 
And  Mooma,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  geatJeniBs  iram  bounteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that  should   the   heart  of  womankind 


The  lean  which  o'er  her  infancy  wen  shed 
Profiue,  resented  not  of  grief  alone : 
Haleraal  love  their  bitterneH  allay 'd. 
And,  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own, 
SiulAin'd  the  breaking  heart.     A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gestnre  of  that  innocent  babe,  in  eyes 
With  saddest  recollectionB  overflown. 
Would  sotnelinieB  make  a  tender  amjle  arise, 
like  soBshine  opening  throngh  a  shower  in  vernal 


IS. 


At  first  tbe  in&nt  to  Teruti  proved 
A  cauae  of  wonder  and  disturbing  joy, 
A  stronger  tie  thsn  that  of  kindred  moved 
His  inmoat  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  hii  heart  of  heaiti,  without  alloy, 
Thesesaeofkind:  a  fellow  creature  ahe, 
In  whom,  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
For  tender  tport,  his  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
Connatural  powers  expand,  and  growing  aympathy 

13. 
For  her  be  cuU'd  the  fairest  flowen,  and  sought 
Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fruits  for  ber. 
The  oayman'a  eggs,  tbe  honeycomb  he  brought 
To  this  beloved  water,  —  whatsoe'er. 
To  hia  poor  thought,  of  delicate  or  rare 
The  wilds  might  yield,  solicitous  to  And. 
They  who  affirm  all  natnr^  acta  declare 
Self-love  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind. 
Judge  from  Ibeir  own  mean  bearta,  and  foully 
wrong  mankind. 


Three  souls  in  whom  no  selfishness  hod  place 
Were  here ;  three  happy  souls,  which  undefiled, 
Albeit  in  darkness,  still  retain'd  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.    The  wild 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  aimple  children  of  her  own, 
And,  cherishing  wbote'er  was  meek  and  mild, 
Call'd  forth  the  gentle  virtnea,  aneh  alone. 


No  looks  but  those  of  tendemi 
■Ml 


n  upon  tliat  helpless  infiuit  dear ; 
And  as  her  aente  unfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear. 
Her  aoul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Fovesi'd,  by  no  example  here  defiled; 
From  envious  psssions  free,  exempt  from  fear, 
tJnkiMwiDg  of  all  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Beloring  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  h^pj  child, 

11, 
Yea,  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed. 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(\  wide  ciicnmfivencA  of  woodlands  waste,) 
Bomethiog  of  what  in  Eden  mi^t  have  been 
Was  shadow'd  there  impeiibctly,  T  ween. 
In  thia  hin  creature  :  safe  from  all  offence, 
Eipoading  like  a  sbellrr'd  plant  serene, 
Erda  that  fret  and  stain  being  tki  from  thence, 
Hcf   bevt  in  peace  and  j«7  retain'd  its  inno- 


15. 
What  though  at  birth  wo  bring  with  us  the  seed 
Of  un,  a  mortal  taint,  —  in  heart  and  will 
Too  sorely  felt,  too  plainly  shown  in  deed,— 
Our  fatal  heritage ;  yet  are  we  still 
The  children  of  the  All-Merciful ;  and  ill 
They  teach,  who  tell  u>  that  from  hence  must 

flow 
God's  wrath,  and  then,  his  Justine  to  fulfil. 
Death  everlasting,  never-ending  woe  : 
O  miierable  tot  of  man  if  it  were  so ! 


16. 
Falsely  and  impioosly  (each  they  who  thns 
Onr  heavenly  Father's  holy  will  misread ! 
In  bounty  hath  the  Lord  created  us, 
In  love  redeem'd.    From  this  authentic  creed 
IiCt  no  bewildering  sophistry  impede 
The  heart'a  entire  assent,  for  God  is  good. 
Hold  firm  this  faith,  and,  in  whatever  need, 
Donbt  not  but  thoD  wilt  find  thy  aoul  endued 
With  all-nffinng  strength  of  heavenly  fortitude  1 

17. 
By  Baton  peccable  and  tVail  ace  we. 
Easily  beguiled ;  to  vice,  to  error  prone ; 
But  apt  for  virtue  too.    Humanity 
Is  not  a  Geld  where  (ares  and  thorns  alone 
Are  left  to  spring ;  good  seed  bath  there  been 
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With  no  unsparing  hand.    Sometimes  the  shoot 
Is  choked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  stone; 
But  in  a  kindly  soil  it  strikes  its  root, 
And  flourisheth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fruit. 


18. 

Love,  duty,  generous  feeling,  tenderness, 

Spring  in  the  uncontaminated  mind ; 

And  these  were  Mooma's  natural  dower.    Nor 

less 
Had  liberal  Nature  to  the  boy  assigned. 
Happier  herein  than  if  among  mankind 
Their  lot  had  fallen, — oh,  certes  happier  here ! 
That  all  things  tended  still  more  close  to  bind 
Their  earliest  ties,  and  they  from  year  to  year 
Retained  a  childish  heart,  fond,  simple,  and  sincere. 

19. 
They  had  no  sad  reflection  to  alloy 
The  calm  contentment  of  the  passing  day, 
Nor  foresight  to  disturb  the  present  joy. 
Not  so  with  Monnema;  albeit  the  sway 
Of  time  had  reach'd  her  heart,  and  worn  away. 
At  length,  the  grief  so  deeply  seated  there, 
The  future  often,  like  a  burden,  lay 
Upon  that  heart,  a  cause  of  secret  care 
And  melancholy  thought;  yet  did  she  not  despair. 

20. 
Chance  from  the  fellowship  of  human  kind 
Had  cut  them  off,  and  chance  might  reunite. 
On  this  poor  possibility  her  mind 
Reposed ;  she  did  not  for  herself  in yite 
The  unlikely  thought,  and  cherish  with  delight 
The  dream  of  what  such  change  might  haply 

bring; 
Gladness  with  hope  long  since  had  taken  flight 
From  her ;  she  felt  that  life  was  on  the  wing. 
And  happiness,  like  youth,  has  here  no  second 
spring. 

21. 

So  were  her  feelings  to  her  lot  composed, 
That  to  herself  all  change  had  now  been  pain. 
For  Time  upon  her  own  desires  had  closed ; 
But  in  her  children  as  she  lived  again. 
For  their  dear  sake  she  learnt  to  entertain 
A  wish  for  human  intercourse  renewed ; 
And  oftentimes,  while  they  devoured  the  strain, 
Would  she  beguile  their  evening  solitude 
With  stories  strangely  told  and  strangely  under- 
stood. 

22. 
Little  she  knew,  for  little  had  she  seen, 
And  little  of  traditionary  lore 
Had  reach'd  her  ear ;  and  yet  to  them,  I  ween, 
Their  mother's  knowledge  seem'd  a  boundless 

store. 
A  world  it  opened  to  their  thoughts,  yea,  more,  — 
Another  world  beyond  this  mortal  state. 
Bereft  of  her,  they  had  indeed  been  poor ; 
Being  left  to  animal  sense,  degenerate ; 
Mere  creatures,  they  had  sunk  below  the  beasts* 

estate. 


23. 


The  human  race,  from  her  they  understood. 
Was  not  within  that  lonely  hot  confined, 
But  distant  far  beyond  their  world  of  wood 
Were  tribes  and  powerful  nations  of  their  kind; 
And  of  the  old  observances  which  bind 
People  and  chiefs,  the  ties  of  man  and  wi&. 
The  laws  of  kin  religiously  assigned. 
Rites,  customs,  scenes  of  riotry  and  strife. 
And  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  savage  life. 

24. 
Wondering  they  listen  to  the  wondrous  tale; 
But  no  repining  thought  such  tales  excite : 
Only  a  wish,  if  wishes  might  avail. 
Was  haply  felt,  with  juvenile  delight, 
To  mingle  in  the  social  dance  at  night. 
Where  the  broad  moonshine,  level  as  a  flood, 
O'erspread  the  plain,  and  in  the  silver  light, 
Well  pleased,  the  placid  elders  sat  and  view'd 
The  sport,  and  seem'd  therein  to  ieel  their  youth 
renew'd. 

25. 
But  when  the  darker  scenes  their  mother  drew. 
What  crimes  were  wrought  when  drunken  fory 

raged; 
What  miseries  from  their  &tal  discord  grew. 
When  horde  with  horde  in  deadly  strife  engaged ; 
The  rancorous  hate  with  which  their  wars  tliey 

waged; 
The  more  unnatural  horrors  which  ensued, 
When,  with  inveterate  vengeance  unassuaged. 
The  victors  round  their  slaughter'd   capthres 

stood,  [blood; — 

And  babes  were  brought  to  dip  their  little  hands  in 

26. 
Horrent  they  heard ;  and  with  her  hands  the  Maid 
Press'd  her  eyes  close,  as  if  she  strove  to  blot 
The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray 'd. 
The  Boy  sat  silently,  intent  in  thought; 
Then,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  as  if  he  sought 
To  heave  the  oppressive  feeling  from  his  breast, 
Complacently  compared  their  harmless  lot 
With  such  wild  life,  outrageous  and  xmblest; 
Securely  thus  to  live,  he  said,  was  surely  best 

27. 

On  tales  of  blood  they  could  not  bear  to  dwell; 
From  such  their  hearts  abhonent  shrunk  in  f^. 
Better  they  liked  that  Monnema  should  tell 
Of  things  unseen;  what  Power  had  placed  them 

here, 
And  whence  the  living  spirit  came,  and  where 
It  past,  when  parted  from  thb  mortal  mould ; 
Of  such  mysterious  themes  with  willing  ear 
They  heard,  devouUy  listening  while  she  told 
Strangely-disfigured  truths,  and  fables  feigo'd  of 

old. 

28. 

By  the  Great  Spirit  man  was  made,  she  said  ; 
His  voice  it  was  which  peal'd  along  the  sky. 
And  shook  the  heavens,  and  filKd  the  earth  with 
Alone  and  inaccessible,  on  high  [dread. 
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He  had  his  dwelling-place  eternally, 
And  Father  was  hia  name.   This  all  knew  well ; 
But  none  had  seen  his  face ;  and  if  his  eye 
Regarded  what  upon  the  earth  befell, 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  she  knew  not : — who  could 
tell? 

29. 
But  this,  ^e  said,  was  sure— -that  afler  death 
There  was  reward,  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil-doers,  when  the  breath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent, 
Into  all  noxious  forms  abhorred  were  sent, 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles ;  so  retaining  still 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent. 
They  work'd  wherever  they  might  their  wicked 
will. 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and  kill. 

90. 
Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  had  their  place  of  rest. 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead. 
Lest  in  its  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suffer  underneath  such  load  oppressed. 
Bat  that  death  surely  set  the  spirit  free, 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  addressed, 
Drawn  from  their  father's  fate ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein  his  soul  might  dwell.    This  therefore 
could  not  be. 

31. 

Likelier  they  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  andemeath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenish'd  with  delight; 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came, 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affright. 
Nor  change,  nor  death;  but  there  the  human 
frame, 
Untooch'd  by  age  or  ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 
Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and  cold 
Griere,  nor  thirst  parch,  and  hunger  pine ;  but 

there 
The  son  by  day  its  even  influence  hold 
Whh  genial  warmth,  and  thro'  the  unclouded  air 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  journey  fare : 
The  lakes  and  fish-fUll  streams  are  never  dry ; 
Trees  ever  green  perpetual  fruitage  bear ; 
And,  wheresoe*er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye, 
Water,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  to  him  their  stores 

mipply. 

33. 

And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land, 
Fof  in  mid-earth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew. 
By  which  the  adventurer  might,  with  foot  and 

hand, 
Fran  bfmnch  to  branch   his   upward  course 

piunrae ; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  nid  bo  true, 


Albeit  the  ascent  was  long ;  and  when  the  height 
Was  gain'd,  that  blissful  region  was  in  view. 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight, 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  his  free  delight 

34. 

O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
To  the  upper  world,  and  at  their  pleasure  they 
Whose  hearts  were  strong  might  pass  from  Earth 

to  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice !    In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fatally  cut  off  that  way. 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spirits  gain, 
Till  from  its  dear-loved  tenement  of  clay. 
Violence  or  age,  infirmity  and  pain, 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  full  gladly  would 

remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  unworthy  race  of  men  been  brought. 
An  aged  woman  once,  who  could  not  speed 
In  fishing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 
Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  caught 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought. 
And  still  to  her  entreaties  answered  no ! 
And  mock'd  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with  rage 
o'erflow. 

36. 

But  that  Old  Woman,  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  went  hurrying  down ;  and  in  the  pride 
Of  magic  power,  wherein  the  crone  was  strong, 
Her  human  form  infirm  she  laid  aside. 
Better  the  Capiguara's  limbs  supplied 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent; 
These  she  assumed,  and,  burrowing  deep  and 

wide 
Beneath  the  Tree,  with  vicious  will,  she  went, 
To  inflict  upon  mankind  a  lasting  punishment. 

37. 

Downward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  around 
Laboring,  the  solid  earth  she  undermined. 
And  loosen'd  all  the  roots;  then  from  the  ground 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind. 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gather'd  like  a  tempest  round  its  head: 
Eflsoon  the  lofly  Tree  its  top  inclined, 
Uptom  with  horrible  convulsion  dread, 
And  over  half  the  world  its  mighty  wreck  lay 
spread. 

38. 

But  never  scion  sprouted  from  that  Tree, 
Nor  seed  sprang  up;  and  thus  the  easy  way. 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  been  free. 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  moulder'd  where  it  lay. 
Till  not  a  trace  was  left ;  and  now  in  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  past  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heard  in  youth; 
Some  said  it  was  a  tale,  and  some  a  very  truth. 
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39. 
Nalhleu  departed  ■pirits  at  their  will 
Could  from  the  Land  of  Soula  paaa  to  and  fro ; 
Thej  come  to  ui  in  sleep  when  all  is  atill, 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impending  blow, 
Alas !  more  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe : 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor  relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know ; 
For  when  Quiara  came,  his  stay  was  brief, 
And,  waking  then,  she  felt  a  freshen'd  sense  of 
grief. 

40. 
Tet  to  behold  his  face  again,  and  hear 
His  voice,  though  painful,  was  a  deep  delight; 
It  was  a  joy  to  think  that  he  was  near. 
To  see  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  — 
To  know  that  the  departed  still  requite 
The  love  which  to  their  memory  still  will  cling : 
And  though  he  might  not  bless  her  waking  sight 
With  his  dear  presence,  'twas  a  blessed  thing 
That  sleep  would  thus  sometimes  his  actual  image 
bring. 

41. 

Why  comes  he  not  to  me  ?  Teruti  cries ; 
And  Mooma,  echoing  with  a  sigh  the  thought, 
Ask'd  why  it  was  that  to  her  longing  eyes 
No  dream  the  image  of  her  father  brought ; 
Nor  Monnema  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorance  to  dwell ; 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  him  not; 
Perhaps  -*  but  sooth  she  could  not  answer  well ; 
What  the  departed  did,  themselves  alone  could  tell. 

42. 
What  one  tribe  held  another  disbelieved, 
For  all  concerning  this  was  dark,  she  said; 
Uncertain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadful  race,  from  whom  their  fathers  fled, 
Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Was  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirits  chose  to  go. 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  &oe  of  that  victorious  foe ; 
No  better,  then,  the  world  above,  than  this  below ! 

43. 
What  then,  alas !  if  this  were  true,  was  death  ? 
Only  a  mournful  change  from  ill  to  ill ! 
And  some  there  were  who  said  the  living  breath 
Would  ne*er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  life  the  mortal  frame  he  gave, 
Did  not  mischance  or  wicked  witchcraft  kill ;  — 
Evils  from  which  no  care  avail'd  to  save. 
And  whereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  grave. 

44. 
in  vain  to  counterwork  the  baleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought; 
Less  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
No  means  of  safety  old  experience  brought: 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  find  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to  fly ; 
For  speed  or  subterfuge  avait'd  them  nought; 


But  wheresoe'er  they  fled  they  found  him  ni|^ : 
None  ever  could  elude  that  unseen  enemy. 

45. 

Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  the  proud  intent 

Of  those  who  hoped,  with  arrogant  display 

Of  arms  and  force,  to  scare  him  from  their  tent. 

As  if  their  threatful  shouts  and  fierce  anay 

Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  ! 

Sometimes,  regardless  of  the  suiTerer's  groan. 

They  dragg'd  the  dying  out,  and  as  a  pfey 

Exposed  him,  tliat,  content  with  him  alone, 

Death  might  depart,  and  thus  his  fate  avert  tbetr 

own. 

46. 

Depart  he  might, — but  only  to  return 
In  quest  of  other  victims,  soon  or  late; 
When  they  who  held  this  fund  belief,  would  leam. 
Each  by  his  own  inevitable  fate. 
That,  in  the  course  of  man's  uncertain  slate. 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  certain  thing. 
Oh  foUy  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which,  at  last,  Time,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Certain  as  day  and  night,  to  weary  age  must  bring ! 

47. 
While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthful  twain 
Listen'd  in  deep  attention,  wistfully ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.    With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard ;  and  when  she  paused,  a  sigh 
Their  sorrowful  foreboding  seem'd  to  speak : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruti  ask'd ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek. 
Involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  cheek. 

46. 

A  different  sentiment  within  them  stirr'd, 
When  Monnema  recall'd  to  mind,  one  day. 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  baud 
In  childhood,  long  ago,  the  Elders  say,  — 
Almost  from  memory  had  it  pass'd  away,  — 
How  there  appear 'd  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  hoed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 

49. 

But  these  young  questioners,  from  time  to  tisxe, 
Call'd  up  the  long>forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were/rom  some  remotest  dime. 
She  said,  of  different  speech,  uncouth  to  view. 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hue : 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Father's  work  to  do. 
And  seek  the  Red  Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
His  merciful  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  proclaim . 

50. 

They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tomguo 
Could  tell,  or  heart  conceive.    Of  human  raoF;, 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  spruag ; 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestia]  grace. 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elementa  no  tiace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  uKMtal  stain. 
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'nte  bigbeit  Honn  wu  now  her  dwelling-pUce 
Tbere  u  k  Queen  ditine  ahe  beld  her  reipi. 
And  there  in  endlen  joy  forever  would  remtin. 

51. 
Her  Aet  upon  the  creaoent  Moon  were  kI, 
And,  moling  in  theit  order  ronnd  her  head. 
The  Stan  compoae  her  ipukliog  coronet. 
There  at  ber  bnaat  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 
A  Babe  divine,  who  wu  to  judge  the  dead; 
Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  Ihii  awful  Child : 
Sercre  he  waa,  and  in  bia  anger  dread. 
Yet  alwaj  at  hia  Mother's  will  grew  mild, 
Bo  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  nodeGled. 


Sometinei  ibe  had  deaceoded  from  abore 
To  viait  her  true  Totuiea,  and  loquite 
Such  aa  had  aerred  her  well.    And  for  ber  loTe, 
Theae  bearded  men,  fotnking  ail  delight, 
With  labor  long  and  dangera  infinite, 
Acma  the  great  blue  waters  oame,  and  ■ooght 
The  Red  Men  here,  to  win  them,  if  thej  might. 
From  bloodj  waji,  rejoiced  to  profit  aught, 
Eren  when  with  their  own  Uvea  the  benefit  waa 
bought 

53. 
For  tmating  in  thia  bearenly  Maiden's  grace, 
It  wu  for  them  a  joyfiil  thing  to  die, 
Aa  men  who  went  lo  lure  their  happj  place 
With  hec,  and  with  thai  Holy  Child,  on  high, 
In  fielda  of  biraa  above  the  atarrj  iky, 
Id  glory,  at  the  Virgin  Mother 'a  ieet; 
And  all  who  kept  their  leaaona  faithfully 
An  cTerlaaling  guerdon  there  would  meet, 
Wben  Death  had  led  their  aoula  loth^celeatja]  aeat. 

54. 
On  earth  they  ofler'd,  too,  an  eaay  life 
To  Ihoee  who  their  mild  leaaona  would  obey. 
Exempt  from  want,  from  danger,  and  from  alrife; 
And  from  the  forect  leading  them  away. 
They  placed  them  underneath  thia  Virgin'aiway, 
A  numeroui  feltowihip,  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  office  there  to  pay 
DeTotiona  doe,  which  ahe  requited  well. 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  ahe  in  whatsoe'er  befell. 

66. 
Thna  Monnema  remember'd,  it  waa  told 
By  one  who,  in  Ma  hot  and  headstrong  youth, 
Had  bit  her  happy  aervice ;  but  when  old. 
Lamented  ofl,  with  unavailing  ruth. 
And  dionghta  which,  aharper  than  s  aerpent'a 

tooth, 
Piereed  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceful 

For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  waya  uncouth 

Of  their  wild  life,  and  loat  that  Lady'a  grace, 

Wligrtfere  be  had  no  hope  to  aee  in  Heaven  her  face. 


And  ahe  lamembei'd,  too,  when  finrt  they  fled 
For  afe^  to  the  fattbeat  aolitude 


Before  their  cruel  fbea,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither,  loo,  their  elepa  might  be  punued 
By  thoae  old  eoemiea  athint  for  blood, 
How  some  among  them  hoped  to  lee  tba  day 
When  theie  beloved  meiaeagera  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding-place  might  find  the  way. 
And  them  to  their  abode  of  bleBaedneai  convey. 

57. 
Snob  tale*  excited  in  Yeruti'a  heart 
A  itirring  hope  that  haply  be  might  meet 
Some  miniater  of  Heaven;  and  many  a  part, 
Untrod  before,  of  that  wild  wood  retreat, 
Did  he,  with  indefatigable  feet, 
Explore  )  yet  ever  from  the  fruilleaa  qnect 
Retum'd  at  evening  to  hia  native  aeat 
By  daily  diaappointment  undepreas'd,  — 
So  buoyant  waa  the  hope  that  fiU'd  hia  youthful 


At  length  the  boor  approooh'd  that  ahould  fulfil 
Hia  haimleaa  heart's  deure,  when  they  shall  eee 
Their  fellow-kind,  and  take  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearful  chance, —  for  such  it  needs  must  be, — 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Tet  wherefore  ahould  the  thought   of  change 

appall? 
Grief  it  perhapa  might  bring,  and  injury, 
And  death ;— but  evil  never  can  befall 
The  virtuouj,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  ii  over  all. 


Ahiei  thoae  marshy  woodlands  fat  and  wide, 
Which  spread  beyond  the  ■oaring  vulture'a  eye, 
There  grew,  on  Gmpolado'a  southern  side. 
Groves  of  that  tree  whoae  leave*  adust  supply 
The  Spaniards  with  theii  daily  luxury ; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrioas  use  obtains 
Hirough  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery. 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  sea-like  plains, 
And  Chili'*  mountain  realm,  and  proud  feru'a 


But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  lane 
Had  wooda  of  manchineel  the  land  o'erspread : 
Tea,  in  that  tree  so  blesa'd  by  Nature's  gtaca 
A  direr  oune  had  they  inherited, 
Than  if  the  Upas  there  had  rear'd  its  head. 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around, 
Blasting  where'er  its  efBuent  Ibrce  waa  abed. 
In  sir  and  water,  and  the  infected  ground, 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  aap  of  life  is  found. 


The  poor  Gnaranies  dreamt  of  no  snob  ill, 
When,  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour. 
The  virtues  of  that  leaf,  with  pore  good  will. 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  v  iaitor, 
Hewin  the  land  a*  yet     The;  Icomt  his  power 
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Too  toon,   which   law   nor  conscience   could 

restrain ; 
A  fearless,  but  inhuman  conqueror, 
Heart-harden*d  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold  !    O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 

4. 
For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought, 
Exploring  Paraguay  with  desperate  pains ; 
Their  way  through  forests,  axe  in  hand,  they 

wrought  'f 
Drench'd  from  above  by  unremitting  rains, 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains, 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured ; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gains, 
They  cared  not  at  what  cost  of  sin  procured ; 
All  dangers  they  defied,  all  sufferings  they  en- 
dured. 

5. 

Barren  alike  of  glory  and  of  gold 

That  region  proved  to  them;  nor  would  the  soil 

Unto  their  unindustrious  hands  unfold 

Harvests,  the  fruit  of  peace,  and  wine  and  oil, 

The  treasures  that  repay  contented  toil 

With  health  and  weal ;  treasures  that  with  them 

bring 
No  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  assoil, 
Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awaken*d  sting 
Of  conscience  at  that  hour  when  life  is  vanishing. 

6. 
fiat,  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain^ 
The  conquerors  look*d  for  lucre  in  this  tree : 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  attain, 
Without  the  cost  of  annual  industry. 
'Twas  but  to  gather  in  what  there  grew  free, 
And  share  Potosi's  wealth.    Nor  thence  alone. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  soon  should  see 
From  all  that  once  the  Incas  called  their  own, 
Or  where  the  Zippa*8  power  or  Zaque's  laws  were 
known. 

7. 

For  this,  in  fact  though  not  in  name  a  slave, 
The  Indian  from  his  family  was  torn ; 
And  droves  on  droves  were  sent  to  find  a  grave 
In  woods  and  swamps,  by  toil  severe  outworn. 
No  friend  at  hand  to  succor  or  to  mourn, 
In  death  unpitied,  as  in  life  unbless'd. 
O  miserable  race,  to  slavery  bom ! 
Tet  when  we  look  beyond  this  world's  unrest. 
More  miserable  then  the  oppressors  than  the  op- 
press'd. 

8. 

Often  had  Kings  essay'd  to  check  the  ill 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  as  meant; 
A  present  power  was  wanting  to  fulfil 
Remote  authority's  sincere  intent. 
To  Avarice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent,  * 

The  voice  of  distant  Justice  spake  in  vain ; 
False  magistrates  and  priests  their  influence  lent 
The  accursed  thing  for  lucre  to  maintain : 
O  fatal  thirst  of  gold !    O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 


9. 
O  foul  reproach !  but  not  for  Spsin  a]one, 
But  for  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christian  name ! 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  is  known ; 
O  shall  not  Justice,  trumpet*tongued,  proclaim 
The  foul  reproach,  the  black  offence,  the  saine  ? 
Hear,  guilty  France !  and  thou,  O  England,  hear  *. 
Thou  who  hast  half  redeem'd  thyself  from  shame. 
When  slavery  from  thy  realms  shall  disappear. 
Then  from  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt  tJion 
be  clear. 

10. 
Uncheck'd  in  Paraguay  it  ran  its  course, 
TUl  all  the  gentler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
The  bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful  hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse,  in  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  now  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  withstaxui 
Their  force,  but  in  their  towns  grew  pale  with  fear, 
If  the  Mocobio  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

n. 

Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  from  thy  domain 
With  Spanish  blood,  as  erst  with  Indian,  led ! 
And  Corrienies,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  in  heaps,  till  for  the  gather'd  dead 
One  common  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said ! 
Thou  too,  Parana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From    shores  with  many  a  mournful  vestige 

spread. 
And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there, 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dweUisfs 


were! 


12. 


Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of 

Spain, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail'd 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain. 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assaiKd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  qaaii'd. 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  amis  had  fiul*d« 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o'er  the  fees. 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose. 

13. 

For  whensoe'er  the  Spaniards  felt  or  fear'd 
An  Indian  enemy,  they  call'd  for  aid 
Upon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear'd 
To  many  a  happy  tribe,  by  them  convey*d 
From  the  open  wilderness  or  woodland  shade. 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essay'd 
The  arduous  enterprise,  contented  well 
If  with  success  they  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  fell. 

14. 

And  now  it  chanced  some  traders,  who  had  fell'd 
The  trees  of  precious  foliage  for  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side, 
Cross'd  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
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Yeruti's  footstep* :  leaTchmg  then  the  shade, 
At  length  a  lonelj  dwelling  they  descried, 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dismayed. 
To  the  netiest  mtssion  sped,  and  ask'd  the  Jesuit's 
aid. 

13. 

Thai  was  a  call  which  ne'er  was  made  in  vain 
Upon  Loyola*s  sons.    In  Paraguay 
Much  of  injustice  bad  they  to  complain, 
Mach  of  neglect ;  but  faithful  laborers  they 
Id  the  Lord's  Tineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  summon'd  to  his  work.    A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way ', 
Their  spiritual  father  took  a  Cross  in  hand 
fo  be  his  staff,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the 
land. 

16. 

He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  its  place,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
Bat  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  inclined  ; 
From  Gratx,  amid  the  Styrian  hills,  he  came, 
And  Dobrishofferwas  the  good  man's  honor'd  name. 

17. 
It  was  his  eril  fortune  to  behold 
The  labors  of  his  painful  life  destroyed ; 
His  flock,  which  he  had  brought  within  the  fold, 
Dispersed ;  the  work  of  ages  render'd  void. 
And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  enjoy' d 
By  blmd  and  suicidal  Power  o*erthrown. 
So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employ'd, 
A  faithful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy  to 
be  known. 

18. 
And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  dear-loved  scene, 
la  proud  Vienna  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  gracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Discouiae  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtful 
heart  of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Disuse  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought, 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history — 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  fbod  for  thought. 
And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  bis  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were 

taught, 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween. 
As  when  be  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress 
Queen. 

65 


20. 
Little  he  deem'd  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  unborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  from  thence  his  moralising  lay. 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  dressed, 
Should  to  his  worth  its  grratefnl  tribute  pay. 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  faith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest. 


Behold  him  on  his  way !  the  breviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  his  only  shield ; 
That  well-known  habit  is  his  panoply. 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  will  wield : 
By  day,  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  afield. 
By  night,  it  is  the  pillow  of  his  bed : 
No  other  lodging  these  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  earth's  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  boughs  far  spread. 

2S. 
Tet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  ground. 
First  it  behoves  to  clear  a  circle  there. 
And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage  round, 
Where  many  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  found. 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure :  such  plagues  abound 
In  these  thick  woods,  and  therefore  must  they 
beat  [feet. 

The  earth,  and  trample  well  the  herbs  beneath  their 

23. 

And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  and  broken  wood : 

The  spark  is  struck,  the  crackling  fagots  blaze. 

And  cheer  that  unaccustom'd  solitude. 

Soon  have  they  made  their  frugal  meal  of  maize ; 

In  gratefVil  adoration  then  they  raise 

The  evening  hymn.    How  solemn  in  the  wild 

That  sweet  accordant  strain  wherewith  they 

praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  mercifbl  and  mild ! 
Hail,  holiest  Mary !  Maid,  and  Mother  undefiled. 

24. 
Blame  as  thou  mayst  the  Papist's  erring  creed, 
But  not  their  salutary  rite  of  even ! 
The  prayers  that  from  a  pious  soul  proceed. 
Though  misdirected,  reach  the  ear  of  Heaven. 
Us,  unto  whom  a  purer  faith  is  given. 
As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 
The  precious  charge ;  but,  oh,  beware  the  leaven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  charity  grow  cold ! 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  fold. 

25. 
Thinkest  thou  the  little  company  who  here 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day. 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear, 
At  the  same  hour  the  self-same  homage  pay, 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  far  away .' 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  in  solemn  chime 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
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Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  time 
Join  in  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  sublime  ? 

26. 
That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  their  Lord 
Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays  ? 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  universal  strain  of  praise? 
Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways, 
One  reverential  Uiought  pervades  the  throng ; 
The  traveller  on  his  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hour,  and  as  he  fares  along, 
In  spirit  hears  and  joins  his  household's  even-song. 

27. 

What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroU'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hover  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  while  they  hear ; 
Mintstrant  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Wafl  it  with  joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme, 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  her  ear  ? 
A  vain  delusion  this  we  rightly  deem : 
Tet  what  they  feel  is  not  a  mere  illusive  dream. 

28. 
That  prayer  perform'd,  around  the  fire  reclined 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  limbs :  the  Indians  soon  to  sleep  resign'd ; 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  toilsome  day 
Fatigued,  full  fain  to  sleep,  —  if  sleep  he  may,  — 
Whom  all  tormenting  insects  there  assail ; 
More  to  be  dreaded  these  than  beasts  of  prey 
Against  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  pre- 
vail j 
But  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  must  fail. 

29. 

Patience  itself,  that  should  the  sovereign  cure 
For  ills  that  touch  ourselves  alone,  supply, 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague  :  the  small  tormentors  fill  the  sky. 
And  swarm  about  their  prey ;  there  he  must  lie 
And  suffer  while  the  hours  of  darkness  wear; 
At  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breathed  sorrowfully  forth,  half  murmur  and  half 
prayer. 

30. 

Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day ; 
That,  from  the  sufferings  of  that  weary  night 
Released,  he  may  resume  his  willing  way, 
Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  essay 
Of  that  drear  wilderness,  with  hope  renew'd : 
Success  will  all  his  labors  overpay  ; 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfully  pursued  ; 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado's  waters  creep 
Through  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  wide. 
They  come ;  prepared  to  cross  the  sluggish  deep. 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide. 


Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  fisher  pBed 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt-dea  waters  meet. 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  it  and  guide. 
Winning  their  way  with  arms  and  practised  leet. 
While  in  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps  his  seat 

32. 

For  three  long  summer  days  on  every  side 
They  search  in  vain  tlie  syl?an  solitude ; 
The  fourth  a  human  footstep  is  espied, 
And  tlirough  the  mazes  of  the  patliless  wood 
With  hound-like  skill  and  hawk-like  eye  pur* 

sued; 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e'er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  betraj 
The  slightest  mark  of  man,  they  there  explore  the 

way, 

33. 

More  cautious  when  more  certain  of  the  trace. 
In  silence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  crew 
Of  jovial  hunters,  who  the  joyous  chase 
With  hound  and  horn  in  open  field  pursue. 
Cheering  Uieir  way  with  jubilant  halloo, 
And  hurrying  forward  to  their  spoil  desired. 
The  panting  game  before  them,  full  in  view : 
Humaner  thoughts  this  little  band  inspired. 
Yet  with  a  hope  as  high  their  gentle  hearts  were 
fired. 

34. 

Nor  is  their  virtuous  hope  devoid  of  iear; 

The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know ; 

Some  savage  horde  may  have  its  fastness  bere, 

A  race  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  foe, 

Who  not  for  friendly  words,  nor  proffered  show 

Of  gifts,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 

If  by  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should 

flow 
To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  tlaizL, 
Blessed  indeed  their  lot,  for  so  to  die  is  gain  1 

35. 

Them,  thus  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 

A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 

They  stop,  and  thither,  whence  the  sounds  prv^ 

ceed. 
All  eyes  are  turn'd  in  wonder, — not  dismay. 
For  sure  such  sounds  might  charm  all  f&u  away  ; 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  is  ni^, 
From  some  sequester'd  bower  at  close  of  day, 
No  lark  rejoicing  in  Uie  orient  sky. 
Ever  pour'd  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of  melodj. 

36. 
The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  fl<jal« 
Is  one  which  having  ne'er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes. 
Utters  all  un premeditate,  at  will, 
A  modulated  sequence,  loud  and  shrill. 
Of  inarticulate  and  long-breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise,  and  fall,  and  triB, 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  far-piercing  power  of  melody  reaonnd. 
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In  mule  utaQuhmeiit  iittent  to  hear, 

As  if  bj  ■ome  eDchantment  held,  they  stood, 

Willi  bending  henil,  fix'd  eje,  and  engci  got. 

And  h&ad  upmised  in  wuning  attitude 

To  check  all  apeech  or  step  that  might  intrude 

On  that  sweet  strain.    Them  learing,  thus  apcU- 

A  little  way  atone  into  the  vood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  vith  quiet  feet  upon  tlie  grassy  ground. 


AnoD  ndrancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  bpside  her  bower  the  ■oagstress  wi 
Nat  distant  Tar,  hinuelf  the  while  unseen. 
Monma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who,  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
or  nature,  in  bcr  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
The   strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  all  sweet 
birds  of  spring. 

39. 

Fat  these  had  been  her  teacbers,  these  alone ; 
And  ilie,  in  many  an  emulous  essay. 
At  length  into  a  deacant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes,  ■  wild  displaj 
Of  voanda  in  rich,  irregular  array ; 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Pout'd  in  full  Sow  Ibe  uneipTessire  lay. 
Rejoicing  in  ber  conaciousneaa  of  power. 
Bat  ID  the  inborn  sense  of  bannony  yet  more. 

40. 
In  joy  had  ahe  begun  the  ambitions  song. 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell; 
And  •ometimes  high  llie  note  was  rais'd,  and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  efibit  sensible, 
Aa  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pilch  sui 
So  thrillingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pai 


II  might  be  deem'd  sonw  dim  presage  poiaesa'd 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense 
or  change  to  come,  upon  her  mind  impress'd. 
Had  then  call'd  forth,  e'er  she  deported  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  innocence. 
Fur  what  thou  losesl  in  thy  native  shule 
Hicre  is  one  change  alone  that  may  campense, 
O  Moonu,  innocent  end  simple  moid, 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay'd ! 


When  DOW  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight. 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stoodj 
Tet  bad  she  more  of  wonder  than  aSright, 
Tet  lea*  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight. 
When  tbiu  the  actual  viaian  came  in  view; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 


Wherefore  he  cara 


All  that  ber  mother  hei 


Nor  was  the  Fathei 
He  too  strange  fani 
When  this  so  ftir  a 
He  might  have  thoi 
Rather,  as  bards  of 
A  nymph  divine  of 
Or  haply  of  Diana': 
For  in  her  beauty  J 
Being  lesaachildofc 


No  art  of  borbaroui 
And  slain'd  her  virj 
Nor  ever  yet  had  oi 
In  faet  Bweet  countt 
Of  innocence  and  j 
or  sorrow,  or  of  h> 
Strange  was  it  in  tl 
Which  seem'd  to  Ix 
Thus  to  behold  a  mail 


Across  her  sbouldei 
By  night  it  was  the 
Her  only  garment. 
In  short,  unequal  fo 
The  open  meahes,  y 
Her  form.    She  sto 

And  trembling  like 

Even  for  eicess  of , 

She  call'd  her  mother 


At  that  unwonted  c 
The  matron  hurried 
How  strange  lo  Mo: 
How  strange  it  was 
How  strangely  to  hi 
Came  even  the  acce 
But  when  she  saw  I 
Tears  for  that  unei] 
And  once  again  ahe  fel 


Soon  was  her  melai: 
And  glad  consent  ui 
Was  given,  that  the 
Would  leave  with  h 
Why  comes  not  non 
Why  toirieth  he  so  I 
They  long  to  see  tlu 
And  look  impatienll 
And  think  they  hear  I 
delay. 
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The  sunahine  of  his  alUbelieTing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  fear  to  overcast; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  hb  bliss ;  the  past 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change,  and  wonder,  and  delight    How  fast 
Hath  busy  fancy  conjured  up  a  sum 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance  makes 
him  dumb ! 

49. 

O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelling-place ! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  share  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace. 
And  one  day  see  in  Heaven  her  glorious  face. 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy-throne  adore ! 
Now  shall  they  mingle  with  the  human  race, 
Seqnester'd  from  their  fellow-kind  no  more ; 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme !  O  bliss  for  them  in  store ! 

50. 
Full  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them  down. 
But,  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest. 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone ; 
The  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  been 

blest 
Hath  taken  its  departure.    In  the  breast 
Fast-following  thoughts  and  busy  fancies  throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feverish,  and  possess'd 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong ; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  first  the  night 

seemM  long. 

51. 

Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  that  fair  bower  within  their  native  wood. 
Their  quiet  nest  till  now.    The  bird  may  dwell 
Henceforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood, 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb'd  intrude ; 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go. 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  solitude. 
To  mingle  with  the  world,  —  bat  not  to  know 
Its  crimes,  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its  woe. 


CANTO   IV. 


1. 

Thk  bells  rung  blithely  from  St.  Mary's  tower 
When  in  St.  Joachin's  the  news  was  told 
That  Dobrizhofier  from  his  quest  that  hour 
Drew  nigh :  the  glad  Guaranies,  young  and  old, 
Throng  through  the  gate,  rejoicing  to  behold 
His  face  again ;  and  all  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pastor  to  his  peaceful  fold. 
Where  so  beloved  amid  his  flock  was  he, 
That  this  return  was  like  a  day  of  jubilee. 

3. 

How  more  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new-comers  was  this  multitude ! 
Something  like  fear  was  mingled  with  affright. 
When  they  Uie  busy  scene  of  turmoil  view'd ; 
Wonder  itself  the  sense  of  joy  subdued, 


And  with  its  all-unwonted  weight  opprea'd 
These  children  of  the  quiet  solitude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  that  heaved  the bmsl 
Unconsciously  bewray 'd  their  feeliog  of  unioL 

3. 
Not  more  prodigious  than  that  little  town 
Seem'd  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp  ind 

power 
To  us  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  renovm; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When   her  high  gardens,  and  her  cloud-capt 

tower. 
And  her  broad  walls  before  the  PeisitD  fell; 
Nor  those  dread  £uies  on  Nile's  Sunken  ahoif , 
Whose  ruins  yet  their  pristine  giaadeor  tell. 
Wherein  the  demon  Gods  themselves  might  deign 

to  dwell. 

4. 

But  if,  all  humble  as  it  was,  that  toene 
Possess'd  a  poor  and  uninstroeted  mmd 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  I  ween, 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find, 
Something  of  consolation  for  its  kind, 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happier  age, 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  iIibII  bU 
But  Futh  the  evils  of  this  earth  aesoage, 
And  to  all  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritsge. 

5. 

Tes ;  fbr  in  history's  mournful  rasp,  the  eje 
On  Paraguay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot, 
May  rest  complacent:  to  humanity. 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peaeeftil  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not, 
By  Avarice  undebased,  exempt  firom  care, 
By  perilous  passions  undistuib'd.    And  whit 
If  Glory  never  rear'd  her  standard  there, 
Nor  with  her  clarion's  blast  awoke  the  slombemg 
air? 

6. 
Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Within  those  humble  walls.    FvDmyoothfeo  age 
The  simple  dwellers  paced  their  even  ronnd 
Of  duty,  not  desiring  to  engage 
Upon  the  busy  world's  contentious  stage, 
Whose  ways  they  wisely  had  been  tnin'd  to 

dread: 
Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led. 
From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  bret^- 

7. 
They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothhig  loath, 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  caits; 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.    Thft  bliss  s»  thcin 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepvss 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  befall; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  lif^  dediR* 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thua  in  thnll 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Prie«t,  Rakt,  ail 
in  all. 
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Pood,  tumeDt,  ihelter,  talely,  he  pni*idei ; 

No  forecast,  no  onxietiei  bave  they ; 

The  Jemiit  gorenu,  and  iiutructa,  and  guidei ; 

Their  paH  ■       ■    ■ 

Like  child 

AlltbongI 

And  when 

In  rare  an 


Deem  not 
Though  tli 

And  nuui] 
For  emu  la 

Hia  propel 

80  well  tb 

B;  whom  Ih 


llwuali 

Believed  1 
CotraptU 
Prewir'd 
Maogre  li 
BeneTolei 
ThAleTCO 


NetUek'i 

WbaU'er 

Brvufhtfi 
The  altar  I 

AndfcMa] 
Gladneuini 


lojurioiu 
How  barb 
Or  Munn 
Hath  lean 


Briuldtb 
Tbejarrin 
Thelowf 
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Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood. 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude, 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  fix'd  her  sight; 
And  in  tlieir  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  rude, 
It  rais'd  tJie  thought  of  all-commanding  might, 
Combined  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now;  for  young  and  old 
lie  deeni'd  alike  his  children  while  he  wrought 
For  their  salvation, — seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enrolled, 
To  their  slow  minds,  tliat  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave, 
Ind  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  willingly  believe. 

21. 
Safe  from  that  pride  of  ignorance  were  they 
That  with  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full  wise. 
How  at  believing  aught  should  these  delay, 
When  every  where  new  objects  met  their  eyes 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  ? 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred, 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  believe  and  dread  ; 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  is  perfected. 

22. 

Quick  to  believe,  and  slow  to  comprehend. 
Like  children,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submissively  an  easy  ear  they  lend : 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
These  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learn'd  might  lightly  be  forgot ; 
And  meanwhile  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  Uieir  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth 
convey. 

23. 
Of  this  tliey  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possess'd 
Their  faculties  ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  thoughts,  well 

nigh  oppress'd 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  in  the  breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain; 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  mixed,  disordered  train, 
The    busy    scenes  of  day  disturb'd  their   hearts 
again. 

24. 

Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Returned,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside, 
No  longer  there  it  found  the  solitude 
Which  late  it  lefl :  strange  faces  were  descried, 
Voices,  and  sounds  of  music  far  and  wide, 
And  buildings  seem'd  to  tower  amid  the  trees, 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side, 
As  ever-wakeful  fancy  hears  and  sees 
All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  more 
than  these. 


25. 

For  in  their  sleep  strange  forms  deformed  they 

saw 
Of  frightful  fiends,  tlieir  ghostly  enemies, 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Weltering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  their  hopeless  eyes ; 
And  those  who  doomed  a  shorter  term  to  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies. 
Seeking  and  finding  consolation  there, 
And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid 

of  prayer. 

26. 

And  Angels  who  around  their  glorioos  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased ; 
And  infant  faces  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub-wings ;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  guards  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  foes  away ; 
Such  visions  overheated  fancy  traced, 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  array 
That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  thoa  ths 
day. 

27. 

To  all  who  fVora  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led. 
The  change  was  perilous.    They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when,  till  then  in  forests  bred, 
A  thick,  perpetual  umbrage  overhead. 
They  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread. 
And  still  devised  such  means  as  might  pfepore 
The  new-reclaim'd  unhurt  this  total  change  to  bear. 

28. 
All  thoughts  and  occupations  to  commat^. 
To  change  their  air,  tbeir  water,  and  their  lood, 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot^ 
Conform 'd  to  which  the  vital  powers  piirsned 
Their  functions,  —  such  mutation  is  too  nide 
For  man*8  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sastoin. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  erelong  to  pay  the  bitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  life  brought  with  it  in  its 
train. 

29. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Came  first;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  skill 
In  healing  might  avert  or  mitigate. 
Yet,  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate, 
Her  thankfulness  for  them  she  still  ezprets'd ; 
And  yielding  Uien  complacently  to  fate. 
With  Christian  rites  her  passing  hour  was  blessM, 
And  with  a  Chistion's  hope  she  was  con«ign*d  to 
rest. 

30. 
They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  ; 
Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  shoald  be 
Was  that  fair  spot,  where  every  grave  was  spread 
With  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  £iice'. 
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Bat  the  pure  blossomii  of  the  orange-tree 
Dropped  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier; 
And  pahns,  the  typ6  of  immortality, 
Planted  in  stately  colonnades  appear, 
That  all  was  verdant  there  throughout  the  unvary- 
ingyear. 

31. 
Nor  erer  did  irreverent  feet  intrude 
Within  that  sacred  spot;  nor  sound  of  mirth, 
Unseemly  there,  profane  the  solitude, 
Where  solemnly  committed  earth  to  earth, 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  second  birth, 
Whole  generations  in  Death's  peaceful  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  innocence,  ripe  worth. 
Youth  full  of  hope,  and  age  whose  days  were 
told, 
Compress'd  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  mould. 

32. 

Mortal,  and  yet  at  the  ArchangeFs  voice 

To  put  on  immortality.    That  call 

Shall  one  day  make  the  sentient  dust  rejoice ; 

These  bodies  then  shall  rise,  and  cast  off  all 

Corruption,  with  whate'A-  of  cartlily  thrall 

Had  clogg*d  the  heavenly  image,  then  set  free. 

How  then  should  Death  a   Christian's  heart 

appall? 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  Is  open  ;  —  enter,  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity ! 

33. 

This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  in  hand 
When  with  Yeruti  at  the  grave  she  stood. 
LeM  even  now  of  death  they  understand 
Than  of  the  joys  eternal  that  ensued ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  them  had  been  their  teacher's  favorite  theme. 
Wherewith  their  hearts  so  fully  were  imbued, 
That  it  the  sole  reality  might  seem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  else,  a  shadow  or  a 
dream. 

34. 
Yea,  so  possessed  with  that  best  hope  were  they. 
That  if  the  heavens  had  opened  overhead. 
And  tlie  Archangel  with  his  trump  that  day 
To  judgment  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead, 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with 

dread. 
Bat  in  the  joy  of  faith  that  knows  no  fear; 
Come,  Lord !  come  quickly !  would  this  pair  have 

■ud. 
And  thou,  O  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear. 
Lift  o«,  whom  thoa  hast  loved,  into  thy  happy 

sphere! 

35. 

They  wept  not  at  the  grave,  though  overwrought 
With  feelings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
Some  haply  might  have  deem'd  they  suffered 

not; 
Yet  they  who  look*d  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
ftfight  see  what  deep  emotion   blanched   her 

cheek. 


An  inward  light  there  was  which  fill'd  her  eyes. 
And    told,    more  forcibly    than    words    could 

speak. 
That  this  disruption  of  her  earliest  ties 
Had  shaken  mind  and  frame  in  all  their  faculties. 

36. 
It  was  not  passion  only  that  disturb'd 
Her  gentle  nature  thus ;  it  was  not  grief; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curb'd 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
Were  surely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief^ 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flow ; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
In  its  first  force,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so, 
Though  these  alone  might  that  frail  fabric  over- 
throw. 

37. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour ; 
Soon  was  their  quickening  and  their  growth  dis- 

play'd ; 
Thenceforth  she  droop*d  and  wither*d  like  a 

flower. 
Which,  when  it  flourish'd  in  its  native  shade. 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  convey'd, 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fade, 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

38. 

The  sunny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone ; 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
The  light  of  joy  wliich  in  her  eyes  had  shone, 
Now  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed 
Grew  dim ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head, 
Some  proflfer'd  help  of  kindness  to  partake. 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed. 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  suf- 
ferer's sake. 

39. 
How  had  Yeruti  borne  to  see  her  fade  ? 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight, 
Himself  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light, 
Had  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul's  delight, 
On  whom  his  mind  forever  was  intent, 
His  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night. 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent. 
With  whom  his  life   had   passed  in  peacefulest 
content. 

40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her, 
As  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay. 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay, 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  array 
Of  feelings,  hurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  this  was  spared  them ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctively  resign'd. 
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41. 
Nor  wu  there  wanting  to  the  sofferert  aught 
Of  careful  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  affliction ;  for  the  universal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate, 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art; 
And  manj  were  the  prayers  compassionate 
That  the  good  Saints  their  healing  would  im- 
part. 
Breathed  in  that  maid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart. 

And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might 

save; 
She  for  herself  the  while  preferred  no  prayer ; 
For    when  she    stood    beside    her   Mother's 

grave, 
Her   earthly  hopes  and  thoughta  had  ended 

there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  free  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there. 
And  then,  regaining  her  beloved  sight. 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturbed  delight. 

43. 
Her  heart  was  there,  and  there  she  felt  and 

knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  ensue 
To  one,  whose  soul,  from  all  earth's  thraldom 

tree, 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality .' 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  short  and  hurried 

breath. 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  seem'd  to  see. 
While,  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  faith. 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope,  she  lay  and  look'd  for 

death. 

44. 
I  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongrue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay'd ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  was  rung. 
Her  evening  hymn  in  faint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  that  they  who  gathered  round. 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung. 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound, 
But  that  'the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy 
ground. 

45. 

At  such  an  hour,  when  Dobrizhoffer  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh  !  how  unlike,  he  thought. 
This  voice  to  that  which,  ringing  through  the 

wood. 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  he  sought ! 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That  harmless    household   from  their   native 

shade? 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 


And  this  fiiir  Mooma,  was  she  foxm'd  to  &de 
So  soon, — so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be 
laid? 

46. 

Tet  he  had  no  misgiving  at  the  sight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?    He  had  acted  well, 
And  deeming  of  the  ways  of  God  aright, 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befell 
Must  needs  for  them  be  best    Bot  who  could 

dwell 
Unmoved  upon  the  fiite  of  one  so  young. 
So  blithesome  late  ?    What  marvel  if  tears  fell 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  he  hung, 
And  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  fidterisg  {torn 
his  tongue! 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made  him 

speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved,  she  took  his  band  *, 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Fast,  while  she  look'd  at  him  with  metning 

meek, 
And  for  a  little  while,  as  loath  to  part, 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers,  lank  and  wetk, 
Play 'd  with  their  hold ;  then  letting  him  depcrt, 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  toueh'd  him  to  the 

heart. 

48. 

Mourn  not  for  her !  for  what  hath  life  to  gite 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  li?ei 
Could  wishes  hold  her  firom  her  proper  sphere  ? 
That  simple  heart,  that  innocence  sincere 
The  world  would  stain.  Fitter  she  ne'er  cofuld  be 
For  the  great  change ;  and  now  that  change  ii 

near. 
Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  frrc  ? 
Maiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  fbr  thee! 

49. 
She  hath  pass'd  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  fix'd  in  death.    Judged  they  aright, 
Or  suflered  they  their  fancy  to  b^uile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight } 
That  Angels  waited  roimd  her  lowly  bed ; 
And  that,  in  that  last  efibrt  of  delight, 
When  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
I  come !  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was  shed  ? 

50. 

St.  Joachin's  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before,         . 
As  when,  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array, 
The  Maiden's  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
All  eyes,  aU  hearts,  her  early  death  deplore ; 
Yet,  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament, 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Providence  adore, 
By  whom  the  Pastor  surely  had  been  sent, 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he  went 
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51. 
Ttia  was,  indeed,  a  chosen  familj, 
For  Ueaven^a  especial  favor  mark'd,  they  said ; 
Shut  out  from  all  mankind  they  aeem'd  to  be ; 
Tet  mercifully  there  were  yisited. 
That  BO  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led, 
Then  call'd  away  to  bliss.    Already  two 
In  their  baptismal  innocence  were  dead; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew, 
And  in  the  appointed  course  must  presently  ensue. 

52. 
They  marvelled,  therefore,  when  the  youth  once 

more 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  walk'd  abroad  again; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  sore 
The  trial,  while  life  struggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  sharp  assaults  of  pain : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous ;  long  he  lay 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain ; 
Then,  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  their 

sway, 
AU  trace  of  late  disease  past  rapidly  away. 

53. 

The  first  inquiry,  when  his  mind  was  free. 
Was  for  his  Sister.    She  wss  gone,  they  said, 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.    At  this  no  tears  he  shed. 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
But  took  the  fatal  tidings  in  such  part 
As  if  a  dull,  unfeeling  nature  bred 
His  unconcern ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  heart 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  impart 

54. 

How  little  do  they  see  what  is,  who  fiame 
Their  hasty  judgment  upon  that  which  seems ! 
Waters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim 
A  shallowness ;  but  in  their  strength  deep  streams 
l^low  silently.    Of  deatli  Yeruti  deems 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good. 
Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void :  how  then  should  thought 
intrude 
Of  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  their  beatitude  ? 

55. 

While  dwelling  in  their  sylvan  solitude 

Less  had  Yeruti  leam'd  to  entertain 

A  sense  of  age  than  death.    He  understood 

Something  of  death  from  creatures  he  had  slain ; 

But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  train 

Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest, — 

The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  move  with 

pain, 
Tlie  failing  sense,  infirmity,  unrest, — 
That  in  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  was  best. 

56. 

Nor  had  he  lost  the  dead :  they  were  but  gone 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  go. 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on ; 
He,  cnmber'd  with  mortality,  below 

66 


Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  in  long  expectance  here. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe  ? 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sphere. 
And  often,  even  now,  he  knew  that  they  were  near. 

57. 

'Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes, 
And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 
Of  all  this  weary  world's  realities. 
And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew. 
The  dead  were  with  him ;  features,  form,  and  hue. 
And  looks,  and  gestures,  were  restored  again : 
Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  he  knew ; 
And  when  their  converse  was  disturb'd,  oh,thea 
How  flat  and  stale  it  was  to  mix  with  living  men ! 

58. 

But  not  the  less,  whate'er  was  to  be  done. 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content. 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-field,  as  one 
Whose  spirit,  wholly  on  obedience  bent, 
To  every  task  its  prompt  attention  lent 
Alert  in  labor  he  among  the  beat ; 
And  when  to  church  the  congregation  went. 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast. 
And  kneel,  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest. 

59. 
Cheerful  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturb'd  his  power 
Of  reason.    Yet  he  seem'd  to  feel  the  weignt 
Of  time  ;  for  always,  when  from  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appeared  to  give  him  some  delight; 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower, 
Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fading  light 
As  if  his  heart  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 
The  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in  care, 
To  Dobrizhoffer  came  one  day,  and  said, 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to  bear 
With  such  indifference  bath  deranged  his  head. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited ; 
His  Mother  and  his  Sister  come  and  say 
That  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead, 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  deem'd  it;  a  deceit 
Upon  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought; 
A  mere  delusion,  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lest  the  youth's  distemper'd  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  further  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  would  find,  — 
They  a/'gued  thus,  —  if  it  were  noticed  not. 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  design'd, 
The  father  said,  and  then  dismissed  it  from  his  mind 

62. 

But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  tale,  and  freely  then  confess'd 
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His  doubt  that  he  had  done  Teruti  wrong ; 
For  something  more  than  common  leem'd  im- 

press'd ; 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  jouth's  lips  his  own  account  to  hear ; 
Haply  tlie  father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  bis  desire  sincere, 
Nor  wait  for  further  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

63. 
Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.    Yeruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said, 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  within  the  pale 
Of  Christ  without  delay ;  nor  must  he  fail 
This  warning  to  their  pastor  to  repeat, 
Till  tlie  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Life's  business  then  for  him  would  be  complete, 
And  'twas  to  tell  him  this  they  left  their  starry  seat. 

64. 
Came  they  to  him  in  dreams  ? —  he  could  not  tell ; 
Sleeping  or  waking  now  small  difference  made ; 
For  even,  while  he  slept,  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Maid 
Both  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead  were  laid ; 
And  yet  he  saw  tlicm  as  in  life,  the  same, 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array 'd, 
And  round  about  their  presence  when  they  came 
There  shone  an  effluent  light  as  of  a  harmless  flame. 

65. 

And  where  he  was  he  knew,  the    time,  the 

place, — 
All  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  heart  undisturbed.    His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know ;  or,  knowing,  fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  lefl  him  now  below .' 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  from  their  happy 

sphere ; 
That  dearest  love  unchanged  they  came  to  show ; 
And  he  must  be  baptized,  and  then  he  too  might  go. 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit,  while  he  spake. 
Perused  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  found  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.    Mark  of  passion  there  was  none ; 
None  of  derangement :  in  his  eye  alone. 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate, 
Sometliing  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone : 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  a  state 
Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  earnest,  was 
sedate. 

67. 
Regular  his  pulse,  from  all  disorder  free. 
The  vital  powers  performed  their  part  assign*d ; 
And  to  whate'er  was  ask*d  collectedly 
He  answer'd.    Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind ; 
Why  should  it  ?    Were  not  all  around  him  kind ' 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  love  sincere. 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  joy  to  find  ? 


He  had  no  want,  no  pain,  no  grief,  oo  fetr; 
But  he  must  be  baptized ;  he  could  not  tarry  bete. 

68. 

Thy  will  be  done,  Father  in  heaven  who  art! 
The  pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied ; 
But  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Enter'd  the  church,  and  there,  the  font  bfside, 
With  holy  water,  chrism,  and  salt  applied, 
Perform 'd  in  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied; 
Yeruti's  was  a  sense  of  pure  delight, 
And  while  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem'd  larger  and  more 
bright. 

69. 

His  wish  hath  been  obtained ;  and  tbisbein^  doue, 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  desire  content 
The  day  in  its  accustom 'd  course  psss'd  oo; 
The  Indian  mark'd  him  ere  to  rest  be  went, 
How  o'er  his  beads,  as  he  was  wont,  he  bent, 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  care  oside, 
Lay  down.    The  old  man  fear'd  no  ill  erent. 
When,  ^*  Ye  are  come  for  me ! "  Yeruti  cried; 
**  Yes,  I  am  ready  now !  **  and  instantly  be  died. 


NOTES. 


So  ke^fertoothf  a  «Mpeff  ^mC  wnui  vcsr.  -->  Proem,  pu  501. 


Ilii  lag  had  lieen  tet  bjr  the  Preneb  aAer  tbcir  eoeqarA  of 
Pamplonn,  and  re-cet  after  bii  reimnral  to  bit  fatber'i  Iwow. 
The  latter  operation  it  deacribod  aa  havinf  been  sort  w«cf«, 
but  borne  by  him,  in  bis  wonted  nuuiner,  witbontaayBiaoir««ts< 
tion  of  sufTerin^.    For  some  time  bis  life  waa  dtptini  af. 
"  VVlion  the  diinifer  of  death  woe  past,  and  tlie  Uwct  «en 
knit  and  becoming  firm,  two  incooveniencet  reinato*d:  ok 
occasioned  by  a  portion  of  bone  below  tho  knee,  wkirk  pro- 
jected «o  aa  to  oecaiion  some  deforaity ;  (be  etbtf  «»•  » 
contraction  of  Uie  leg,  which  preTdolcd  bin  from  wtUa); 
erect  or  eianding  firmly  on  bit  feet.    Now,  ai  he  wu  rtrj  »- 
liciloua  about  bin  eppearnnee,  and  intended  at  tbat  timt  io 
follow  the  enurte  of  a  military  life,  which  he  bad  betua,  Im 
inquired  of  lit*  medical  attendaaia,  ia  the  firat  place,  wkellKr 
the  bone  could  he  removed,  which  atood  out  in  m  ttO«i<bll)  i 
manner.    They  answered  that  it  was  poaaible  to  rtroww  ft, 
but  Uie  operation  would  be  exceedingly  painful,  utrxh  wm* 
•o  than  any  which  he  had  before  ondergooe.    Be  neTtttKtlr^ 
directed  them  Io  cut  it  oat,  that  he  might  hare  bis  will,  ti^ 
(as  he  himself  related  in  my  hearing,  aaya  Ribadeaciia)  llul 
he  might  wear  fnahionabie  and  well-fitting  boot*.    Nor  coai4 
he  be  dissnnded  fiom  this  determination.     He  wonld  not  coe- 
sent  to  bo  bound  during  the  operation,  and  went  tlireagb  •( 
witli  the  same  finnneas  of  mind  which  lie  had  manifettnl  to 
the  former  operations.    By  thia  mtane  the  deformity  of  tk« 
bone  was  removed.    The  contraction  of  the  leg  was  in  Mmc 
degree  relieved  by  other  applioationa,  and  eaperially  by  censM 
muchines,  with  which,  during  many  days,  and  with  gtHt  awl 
continual  pain,  it  was  stretriied ;  nevertheleas  it  eouU  not  be  so 
extended,  hot  that  it  always  remained  seoaotkiflg  shorter  tb«a 
the  other."  — HiteiAimw,  VUu  B,  Igimtii  Lofotm^  JUk  S& 
JmL  t.  7,  p.  659. 

A  cloae-fltting  hoot  leems  to  hsva  been  aa  faaluonal'le  st 
one  time  as  close-fitting  Hmamin^Us  of  buokakin  wars  alwai 
the  year  1790;  and  perhaps  it  waa  aa  severe  aa  operalian  te 
get  into  them  fbr  the  first  ttmo.  "  The  gri'osy  sbot^makn," 
saya  Tom  Nash,  with  ki«  aqoirrePi  skin,  and  a  whole  sull  af 
ware  upon  his  arm,  enters,  and  wrencbath  liia  leg*  lor  an  bear 
together,  and  after  shows  hia  tally.    By  8t.  Loy  that  dm«a 
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4i^ep."—  MkskU  LeHttn  ZkhJ.  MarL  Mhied.  voL  u.  p.989,8to 

Tb«  opermtion  of  fitting  a  Simobb  dandy  with  ■bort-keed 
quarter-boots  i«  Utiu  loinutf  Ijr  deseribed  by  Juan  de  Zaraleta, 
i»ho  %nM  butoriographer  at  tbe  eomnKncanient  of  Carloi  tbe 
SM><uad*«  rei^. 

Em/t^.  tl  rap0ttr9  «Undo  dc4aMdo.  SaM  ilf  las  ktrmoM  to» 
impaiA*,  can  Umta  4ifioihai  e— la  m  indlmv  lag  karmu,  Sim* 
taf«  ca  (MM  nltm  d  gatan  f  kiiutut  §t  upattro  d»  rodiUat,  apt^ 
dtrase  4*  «jia  jntnta  ton  tamtM  tirvnes  y  dMOgntdt^  eowu  ti  U 
tmbianm  m  fM  U  dierm  tormgnta.  Mete  ttn  ea/sadar  tu  d  UJon 
dtt  lapula,  tiumpiUal£  olra  m  la  jmata  dd  pie,  y  bugo  empieta  a 
fuLar  W  tapaUt  por  tmeima  dd  ealiador.  Jiptnaa  ha  eamrnndo 
pctm  mojt  que  Ian  didos  dd  pit,  fuamdo  ts  mntuler  arrojtrarU 
COR  «NM  Craaza^y  y  aa«  arrattrado  ae  reside.  Poneae  en  pie  d 
pacLmtefadgado^  perm  e»iando  dt  fu»  io$  lapaiat  U  vengaa  a»- 
IFtstas  i  y  d*  ordm  dd  tapoteru  da  tru  6  qaatro  patadae  e»  d 
0uda,  cam  taatafaena,  fva  jmm»  %o  m  fai^kra,  deve  daterde 

Jtt^tmdoJt  dam  dad  d  tardatOM  y  la anala ;  pdlfjoa  tajta de 
aatmalte,  fM  tfMseen  a  gdpes,  Biuhnat  a  §etUar  d  tal  aenor, 
dffbia  ksiafwfra  d  t/opeU  dd  vapalo,  eogdt  can  ta  beca  de  las 
temasae,  kmea  d  eifitialjaiaa  a  d  eatrmmbae  rodUlae,  ^fbrmaae  em 
d  amaia  earn  la  mama  itfaicrda,  y  pueets  de  brmiae  aekn  dpie, 
ketka  ana  lae  dee  dedae  de  la  maao  derecka  foe  fanmam  d  jame, 
va  earn  eUae  ayvdaada  a  Uevar  par  el  eatpeine  arriba  d  cardotam, 
de  tpnem  tiara  can  lae  tematae  em  dueUe,  Buehe  apomeree  em  ana 
radiUay  coma  prmara  tstata ;  emtpmha  een  la  una  atana  la  pumta 
ddpk,  y  caw  la  palma  de  la  eira  da  eobre  eu  mama  torn  gramdee 
ge^ae  tama  ei  lae  dkara  earn  ma  paia  de  jagar  a  la  pdala ;  fae 
a*  (a  aaceeeidad  Can  dieerrta,  que  ee  hate  d  p^redmal  a  d  mta- 
aM,  par  na  kaurede  a  aqed  de  puem  neeeewita, 

jijuetuda  ya  la  pumta  dd  pity  aeude  at  talam ;  kumedeee  com  la 
hmgua  lea  rtmaUe  da  lae  eaeturae,  porque  mefiJeeem  lae  coetaraa 
de  eetaa  per  lae  rameiee,  Trtaumda  vamidady  eufrtr  en  eue  piae 
urn.  kambrt  la  heaa  de  etra  iambre,  eela  par  tamer  otiHadoe  loe  piee ! 
Deaiebia  d  zapaUre  d  iaian,  daee  una  buella  earn  el  ealiader  a  la 
mama,  y  eatpina  a  aaeazar  em  dpie  la  eegumda  pardon  dd  lapate, 
Jfaada  foe  ae  base  la  jntata,  y  kateee  le  que  manda.  LUtma 
dzia  mat  d  vepaia cam  talfnana^  que  emtre  am euerpOf  y  d etpal- 
dof  da  Va  eiUa  abretia  terpe  y  deealihadamaUe  ml  que  calta. 
Dneta  tmege  qua  kaga  talaUf  y  d kambre  ebedeea eamowm  eedavo. 
Onlemala  deapnee  que  44  end  eaelo  una  palada,  fddAla  pata- 
da,  coma  ee  It  ardena.  Bmehe  a  eentaree  /  aaea  d  emd  mimia- 
tra  d  oabadar  dd  empeime,  y  par  dande  aali6  d  ealiadar  mute  um 
pala^  qwe  llawaw  «MCa,  y  eaatra  d  badte  y  rtbuelve  d  eaeeAeca- 
deet  qme  eaaa  lae  baeadaa  dd  eardaaam,  para  que  amtrem  lae  dmiae  f 
y  dr«a  as  d  empeime  ddpie  «m  ddar,  y  anaa  arilale*,  eaaia  at  kor 
T'tm  eaeada  de  aiii  lae  baeadee,  Jigu^erea  laa  arejaa,  paeea  la 
fikte  eem  mma  aguja,  Uaaa  laa  er^ae  a  que  derrem  d  tapato, 
ajuetaiae,  y  da  Imega  tarn  taata  fuena  d  nwia,  qua  dpu^eran 
aMagar  a  im  bambre  per  la  gargamta  dd  pie,  le  akagaira,  Hena 
la  Tvaa  deepmee  can  maa  euy^da  que  grada,  Bmdae  a  deaa- 
a  la  mmw  el  eaitader,que  eeidcdganda  dd  talon ;  Ora  dd 


qmUm  retaea,  dd  tan  la  etra  mono  palmadae  en  la  plania, 
tamo  faiaa  aM»«iifa,yaaaa«Jca<xador,  etka;aidoet%eda6.xiaair^ 
Pome  d gnlam  dpie  en  d  eude,  y  fs^daae  aiiywidob.  Xarax- 
taee  d  sapaiara,  aeraaa  eon  d  dado  d  eudar  de  la /rente,  qquada 
ame  d  bmeiera  corrida,  Tede  eeta  ee  akorraiea  eon 
tapato  «»  paca  «Myar  que  d  pie,  Padeeen  luego  em- 
atra  laata  can  d  pie  eegunda,  IJega  d  idtimo  yjlero 
de  darie  d  dinera,  Recoge  el  i^fidd  eue  baratijue.  Re- 
eihe  *m  tttepemdia,  aalapar  la  puerta  de  la  eda  mirando  d  ee  bue- 
ma  la  pUta  que  U  ham  dado,  Jetamda  d  eu  daeno  de  mooimiemtoe 
Ian  t^pae  eamo  d  la  kadara  eeJkada  rnnae  griUee, 

la  pemaaraa  loe  quaee  cdian  aprttado  que  ee  aekiean  d  pie, 
St  te  piemtam  et  mgaiHam*  Lee  kmeaeoe  na  ar  pueden  meter  unoe 
em  eerae  i  eon  eda  ea/airsa  que  d  I*  quitan  dt  lo  large  d  vtpato, 
9»  dtJde  d  pie  par  laa  eopunturae,  y  crttea  aua  arriba  lo  que  le 
maagmaa  de  adeiante.  Si  le  eetreekan  la  ameka,  eapredao  qua 
ee  «lar/aa  afK«IZa  eama  ajirwaida.  Cm  to  miaaia  eawfidiad  da 
pu  q%a  ee  temiam,  ee  qaedam  laaque  edtam  eieada.  La  qua katem 
9*  afanMafoTM,  y  dexar  laa  piee  da  pear  haekura»  JEZ  animd  d 
iap^o*  ^09  did  la  iiafsaralfta  eegun  eu  eaniidad,  u  d 
qua,  eama  ka  da  undar  tada  d  cuarpa  eobre  dloe,  y 
•«•  earn  maa  de  doe,  qdao  qua  amduaieeee  eegure.  El  que  ee  loe 
qmieme  abrt9(ar^  gmaa  pareee  que  tiana  de  earr,  y  da  caer  an  loe 
c«naw,  iande  ea  hard  maipar  md,  que  an  laa  piedrae.  La  porta 
qua  U  pnae  Diae  d  kambre  em  tafthriea  ie  eu  euerpo  wuu  earea 


de  la  tierra,  eon  loe  piee ;  giiiao  am  dada  que  fuera  la  parte  mas 
kamUde  de  eu  fabriea  t  pero  loe  galanea  vidoeae  lee  quilan  la 
hamUdad  eon  lae  aliitoe,  y  loe  eneobeneeen  eon  d  cupdade. 
Enfada  eata  a  Dioe  tanta,  que  adando  de  hater  d  hombre  aniwd 
que  pieaeee  la  tierra,  kite  la  tiarra  da  td  caiidad,  que  ee  pudirese 
imprimie  en  eUa  la  kuetta  dd  kambre,  Mierta  dexa  eu  sfpuUera 
d  pia  que  ee  leaanta,  y  yaraea  que  ee  lewmta  de  la  eepdtura, 
TYemandad  crueUad  ee  edoqueear  can  d  adomo  dqueee  qdere 
tragar  la  tierra  a  coda  paaM.  — El  dia  de  Fieata.  Obras  dc 
D.  Joan  de  Zavaleta,  p.  179,  180. 

"  In  cornea  tbe  ihorroaker  in  the  odor  ofhadle  end  fatigae. 
He  takea  the  iboes  off*  the  laat  with  ai  much  difficulty  ai  ifha 
were  skinning  the  laata.  The  gallant  seats  bimseir  upon  a 
chair ;  the  ahoemahar  kneels  down,  and  takra  posaeasiun  of 
one  foot,  which  he  handles  as  if  he  were  sent  there  to  admin- 
ister the  torture.  Ho  puts  one  shoeing-skin  *  in  the  heel  of 
the  shoe,  fits  the  other  upon  the  point  of  the  foot,  and  then 
begins  to  guide  the  shoe  over  the  ahoeing*skin.  Scarcely  has 
it  got  farther  than  the  toes  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  draw 
it  on  with  pincers,  and  even  then  it  is  hard  work.  The  pa- 
tient atands  up,  fatigued  with  the  operation,  but  well  plca«ed 
that  the  shoes  are  tight ;  and  by  the  ahoeaBaker's  directions 
he  stamps  three  or  four  times  on  the  floor,  with  such  force  that 
it  must  be  of  iron  if  it  doea  not  give  way. 

'*  The  cordovan  and  the  soles  being  thas  beaten,  submit ; 
they  are  the  skins  of  animals  who  obey  bk>ws.  Oor  gallant 
returns  to  his  seat,  he  turns  up  the  upper  leather  ef  the  shoe, 
and  lays  hold  on  it  with  tbe  pincers ;  thu  tradesman  kneele 
close  by  him  on  both  knees,  reata  on  the  ground  with  his  loft 
band,  and  bending  in  this  all-four's  position  over  the  foot, 
making  an  arch  with  those  fingers  of  the  right  hand  which 
form  the  span,  assists  in  drawing  on  the  upper  part  of  tJie  cor- 
dovan, the  gallant  pulling  the  while  with  the  pincers.  He 
Uien  puta  himself  nn  one  knee,  lays  hohl  of  the  eml  of  the  fool 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  palm  of  tbe  other  atrikes  his  own 
hand  as  hard  as  if  he  were  striking  a  ball  with  a  racket.  For 
necessity  is  so  discreet  that  the  poor  man  inflicts  this  pain 
upon  himself  that  ho  may  give  none  to  the  person  of  whose 
custom  he  stands  in  need. 

"  The  end  of  the  foot  being  thus  adjusted,  he  repairs  to  the 
heel,  and  with  his  tongue  moistens  the  end  of  the  seams,  that 
they  may  not  give  way  for  being  dry.  Tremendous  vanity, 
that  one  man  should  allow  the  mouth  of  another  to  be  applied 
to  his  feet  that  he  may  have  them  trimly  aet  out !  The  shoe- 
maker unfolda  the  heel,  turns  round  with  the  shoeing-skin  in 
his  bond,  and  begins  to  fit  tlie  second  part  of  the  shoe  upon  the 
foot.  He  desires  the  gallant  to  put  the  end  of  the  foot  down, 
and  tbe  gallant  does  as  he  is  desired.  He  draws  the  shoe 
towards  him  with  such  force  that  the  peraon  who  is  thus  being 
aboed  is  compressed  in  an  unseemly  manner  between  the 
shoemaker'a  body  and  the  back  of  the  chair.  Presently  ha 
tells  him  to  pat  his  heel  down,  and  the  roan  ia  as  obedient  as  a 
slove.  He  ordera  him  then  lo  stamp  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  man  stamps  as  he  is  ordered.  The  gallant  then  seals  him- 
self again ;  the  cruel  operator  draws  the  shoeing-skin  from 
the  instep,  and  in  its  place  drives  in  a  stink  which  they  call 
easfa.t  He  then  turns  upon  it  the  punch,  which  makes  the 
holes  in  the  leather,  through  whteh  the  ribands  are  to  pass  ; 
be  again  twists  round  his  band  the  strip  of  haro*s-skm  which 
hangs  ftom  the  heel,  and  pulls  it  as  if  he  were  ringing  a  bell, 
and  leaves  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  top  such  pain  and  marks 
OS  if  he  had  punched  the  boles  in  it.  He  bores  the  ears,  passes 
the  string  through  with  a  bodkin,  brings  the  ears  together  that 
they  may  fasten  the  shoe,  fits  them  to  their  intended  place, 
and  ties  the  knot  with  such  force,  thnt  if  it  were  possible  to 
strangle  a  roan  by  the  neck  of  his  foot,  strangled  the  gallant 
would  be.  Then  he  makes  the  rose,  with  more  core  than 
grace.  He  goes  then  to  take  out  the  shoeing-skin,  which  is 
still  hanging  from  the  heel ;  he  lays  hold  of  this,  strikes  the 
sole  of  the  foot  with  his  other  hand  as  if  settling  it,  and  drawa 
out  the  skin,  bringing  out  all  with  it.  The  gallant  puts  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  and  remains  looking  at  it.  The  shoemaker 
rises,  wipes  the  sweat  fh>m  his  forehead  with  his  fingers,  and 
drawa  bis  breath  like  one  who  baa  been  running.    All  this 

*  A  pteee  ef  haieVftkln  b  iwd  In  8p«ln  IbrthU  parpow,  as  Itsppeusby 
the  feniicr  estnct  rram  Tom  Naah  that  Hioirrel  Vskia  wu  In  England. 

t  Wbkh  b  used  to  driTO  In  upon  the  laat,  to  talat  a  ahos  biglwr  ia  lbs 
losiap. 
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trouble  might  hare  been  saved  by  naking  the  shoo  a  I'lUlo 
larger  thaa  the  fooL  Precently  both  have  to  go  through  the 
■ane  paiui  with  the  othoi  foot.  Xow  cornea  the  laat  and 
terrible  act  of  payoMot.  The  tradeiman  coHacta  hi*  toob, 
receivea  hii  mooay,  and  goea  out  at  the  door,  kiokuig  at  the 
•ilver  to  lee  if  it  ii  good,  and  leaving  the  gallant  walking  aa 
much  at  hii  eaae  aa  if  be  had  been  put  in  futten. 

"  If  they  who  wear  tight  ahoea  think  that  thereby  they  can 
leiMB  the  rise  of  their  feet,  they  are  mistaken.  The  bones 
cannot  Iw  squeezed  one  into  anotlier ;  if  therefore  the  shoe  is 
made  short,  the  foot  most  be  orooked  at  the  joints,  and  grow 
upward  if  is  not  allowed  to  grow  forward.  If  it  ia  pinched  in 
the  breadth,  the  iesh  which  is  thos  constrained  must  extend 
itself  in  length.  They,  who  are  ahod  thus  miaorably  remain 
with  just  the  same  quantity  of  foot. 

**  Of  all  animals,  man  is  the  one  to  which,  in  proportion  to 
its  sice,  nature  has  given  the  largest  ieet }  because  as  his  whole 
body  is  to  bo  supported  upon  them,  and  he  has  only  two,  ahe 
chose  Chat  he  should  walk  in  safety.  He  who  wiahes  to 
abbreviate  them  acts  aa  if  he  were  inclined  to  full,  and  to  fall 
into  vices  which  will  do  him  more  injury  than  if  he  fell  upon 
atones.  The  feet  are  the  part  which  in  the  &bric  of  the  human 
body  are  pliced  nearest  to  the  earth ;  they  nre  meant  therefore 
to  be  the  huml»l>>st  part  of  his  frame,  but  gallants  take  away  all 
humility  by  adorning  and  setting  them  forth  in  bravery.  Thia 
ao  displeases  the  Creator,  that  having  to  make  nun  an  animal 
who  should  walk  upon  the  earth,  lie  made  the  earth  of  aoch 
properties,  that  the  footsteps  should  sink  into  it.  The  foot 
which  is  lifted  from  the  ground  leaves  its  own  grave  open,  and 
seems  as  if  it  roue  from  the  grave.  What  a  tremendous  thing 
is  it  then  to  set  oflT  with  adornments  that  which  the  earth 
wiahes  to  devour  at  every  stop ! " 


WhiUtLg  wiU  teaks  lA«  Udimu  knrt  away.  —  Proem,  p.  509. 

Vede  fuaate  tssperta  a  lifag  ds  homM  Uvrott  8*  e  UereJ^ra 
de  eaoidUritu^  takirim  Ignmno  kmm  gramic  caocUeyro ;  fay  kmm 
Uvro  de  vidat  de  Santos,  sakia  hum  grande  Santo.  Se  term 
cavaUfritUf  foAtria  Ignado  kmm  Cavalleyro  da  ardtnls  egpada ; 
lee  ot'dsf  d»  SanUoSj  aakie  ktum  Saale  da  ardeHte  tockm. —  Vieym, 
Sermam  de  B.  fgnacio,  t.  i.  368. 

See,  says  Vieyra,  the  importance  of  reading  good  books. 
If  it  had  been  a  book  of  koiglit-errantry,  Ignacio  would  have 
become  a  great  knight-errant ;  it  was  the  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
and  Ignatius  becume  a  great  saint.  If  he  had  read  about 
knights,  he  might  have  proved  a  Knight  of  tlie  Burning  Sword : 
ho  read  about  saints,  and  proved  a  Saint  of  the  Burning  Torch. 

Nothing  could  seem  more  probnMe  than  that  Cervantes  had 
this  part  of  Loyola^s  history  in  his  mind  when  he  described  the 
rise  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  if  Cervantes  had  not  shown 
himfielf  in  one  of  his  dr.nma:*  to  lie  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pestilent  superstition  of  his  country.  £2  diehoto  Ri^Uni  is  one 
of  those  monstrous  compositions  which  nothing  but  the  anti- 
christian  fables  of  the  Romish  church  could  have  produced. 

Lander,  however,  supposes  that  Cervantes  intended  to  aat- 
irise  a  favorite  dogma  of  Uio  Spaniards.  The  passage  occurs 
in  his  thirteenth  conversation. 

"  The  most  dexterous  attack  over  made  against  the  worship 
among  catholics,  which  opens  so  many  sido^liapels  to  pilfering 
and  imposture,  is  that  of  Cervantes. 

**  L«0pold.   I  do  not  remember  in  what  part. 

'*  Prandemt.  Throughout  Dou  Quixote.  Duleinoa  was  the 
peerless,  the  immaculate,  and  death  was  denounce-  against 
all  who  hesitated  to  admit  the  aswrtion  of  her  pe  ections. 
Surely  your  highness  never  could  havo  imagined  t..atCer- 
vantes  was  such  a  knight-errant  as  to  attack  knight-errantry, 
a  fully  that  had  ceased  more  than  a  century,  if  indeed  it  was 
any  folly  at  all ;  and  the  idea  that  he  ridieulod  the  poems  and 
romances  founded  on  it  is  not  less  impro!>ahle,  for  they  con- 
tained oil  the  literature  of  the  nation,  excepting  the  gnrniture 
of  chapter-houses,  theology,  and  pervaded,  as  with  a  thread 
of  gold,  the  beautiful  histories  ot  this  illustrious  people.  He 
delighted  the  idlers  of  romance  by  the  jokes  he  scattered 
amongst  them  on  the  false  taste  of  his  predecessors  and  of  his 
rivals ;  and  he  delighted  his  own  heart  by  this  solitary  archery  ; 
well  knowing  what  arouaeroent  those  who  came  another  day 
would  find  in  picking  up  his  arrows  and  discovering  the  bull*a- 
aye  hits. 


**  Charlee  V.  was  the  knight  otT  Aorlia,  devoting  his 
labors  and  vigib,  his  wars  and  treaties,  to  the  rfaimerical  idea 
of  making  all  minds,  like  watches,  tan.  their  indeaaa  by  a 
simultaneous  owramoflt  to  one  point.  Saneho  Panaa  was  the 
aymbol  of  the  people,  poaseeeiog  aoiind  aaaae  m  all  other 
matters,  but  ready  to  follow  tlia  moat  eitfavagaat  viRioaary 
in  this,  and  combining  implicit  belief  in  it  with  the 
senaoality.  For  religion,  when  it  ia  hot  aaoofh  to  prodi 
enthoaiaam,  b«ma  op  and  kills  eivery  seed  tntmslad  to  its 
boacMO.** —  iwtagimarff  OMUMraotieiM,  vol.  i.  187. 

Benedetto  di  ViigiUo,the  Italian  pleagiiaaa,  ihaadsswribee 
the  course  of  Loyola'is  reading,  ia  hia  heroic  poem  apen  thai 
8aint*a  life. 

MaUrt  It  vaU  imdtMitt  v«aa 
Sum*  »gU  TKufwnmnd*  A  pace  d  peco 

Or  mi  It  rieta  umftpw,  er  praase  at/Me, 
#W*  del  ce^asie  «ao,  peasur  gU  meaa 
JDi  Ufgm-  liMpM  aha  d*allr«  gioeo ; 
QjiuuU*  era  dicati  iaaaaiefale, «  d*mwd 
TnU*  er,  niataade  aCib,  tackiaa d* 


elai 

D'aW  eencetti,  «  di  Uggiadn 
Ventn  Im  sfaaxa  aaa  Mofua  portati, 
Cke  pofear  eon  tor  vorri  it  Umpo  otmm* 
Ceretn  bon  tooto  i  poggi  ia  Calfi  i  latf 
Ore  poomr  «e<eaa  las  ft^ripHaia, 
Jfa  ad  for  fuasCa  parte,  atf  por  fiiella 
Pomno  tstena  trooar  vceaAlo,  e  aepefla. 

/  velaau  vorgtU  im  doid  coafi 
SPaoeomdan  oif  ekt  fudlo  U  eortar  giowai 
Ma  par  ureoMdo  i  pM  oearoti  coaei 
Per  grmmfortmo  an  (eaM  ceaa  «i  freaa, 
Tomo  dieta,  eko  to  viu  de'Senti 
Comerta,  ideia  etodo  frioea  a  aeaa, 
Onde  per  far  la  brama  too  eealeafa 
Tal  opra  umjido  oorvo  d  fan  prasmla- 

II  velaaie,  cAe  opiega  m  ogni  parts 
Dt  guerriori  dd  del  l^opro/omoot. 
Fa  ek*  Igmatio  t'oceonda  d  seguir  VtfU 
CU  d  ooffirir  iomlo  i  oaeri  Erd  iupottf 
Egli  gid  opretta  di  Bdloma  t  Jtfsrte 
OU  otudi,  dt*  d  oeguir  primm  npaee, 
£  «*  auiogt  d  tromcar  maggior  d*jOddt^ 
VlUdra  del  tidOf  t  lo  ne  teato  i^fido, 

T\Mo  gioeoHdo  d  ttmtompior  **oppigiim 
Si  drgni  fogli^  e  da  prindpio  dfim*  f 
Qai  ritrera  dt  Dio  Vampiafamigiiay 
Spirti  bead  ed  ohae  pertgnno  * 
7Va  gU  altri  osterv  com  aaa  weiart/jia 
ilpie  Outman^  eke  eoUe  da  U  tpiao 
Roto  cdooti  do  b  Urra  saata, 
Oadodd  buon  Girtn  anfjae  la piaitfta. 

Coniompla  dapo  U  Sort^feo  Mogmo 
Fifodaior  do  U  biggo  taaasMe  «f uadrr  f 
La  divina  virta,  PaUo  gmodogna 
De  Vopro  lor  mirabUi  *  Uggiadro  : 
iUmtra  U  Pado&a  di  ltd  oompagito, 
Qu  liberd  da  indogna  morU  U  padro^ 
Eperprovardifudlacaaoa  iHorto, 
Kttofi  do  la  totaba  nodro  U  ■ 


Q«M«i  ritfwra  U  Cdoothif  tko 
TVioi^oals  boMdiora  oOLa  tompmgaoy 
Do  Vegregio  virtd  ouo  meatorando 
Coa  Italia  o^iagemma  e  Frattda.  e 
Omati  ijlgii  mei  d*0pre 
Ssaptr  r<4l^^  oparHf  opor 
£  ta  poafii  infido  al  Cid  por  tor  d  ffodo 
Jfaocor  la  ClUsea,  o  paJlalar  tmfodom 

Quid  e^eaiM,  ceaie  «I  bmom  Jfordm 
ladUo  Capitam  dd  JU  omp*rm\ 
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Om  guma  fwrfgiml»s^  H  Ouim 
OP  Ua»ifrmaaaa6^  vimm  Pli»ftn», 

OwmM  tMspM  Mmerato  ml  dee 
Pmr  di  w/w  PeresM  d  Pmtm  proU 


wu  recovered,  whieh  waa  emrried  in  proceMion  to  the  cburcb, 
the  victortou*  peAianta  eccoropimyiBg  it." — MmreiBac,  MtL 
i»  IcL  Onerrt  de  PEapagiu,  p.  86. 


Leg  ft  teme  Bnuum*  at  divm  lUgge 
j»eeoUeuLRidHCid€itmifelieit 
B  daaedo  ordine  W,  rtgvla  e  legge 
Of*  M|Ktrd  e0lpt^ft«rt  aepre  pgfidki  i 
E  ^mdU  de  le  domu  amte  vi  leggey 
Che  fid  di  riecAe  dieefitarmauUd 
Per  tmtmr  f9i»Ale  eedi  mtpeme 
Ler  dwti  iaeomtttihUi  ed  etenu. 

Okiora  tra  Vattre  nOa  e  CSstmiut, 
Ote  per  ester  di  Diefedde  anoHle, 
#tt  mtrepidm,  d  i  tmvuaOi :  e  la  Repma 
Di  Siena,  e  hco  U  eempagne  taitU  s 
OneU  ten  fa  eekitra  peregrmttf 
MoneuMe  «aerf ,  vergkuOe  eante, 
Cke  efrtttamda  del  nuemdo  U  vmut  ritOj 
£teMfrp  OieeA  ler  gram  marito, 

Strai  tUmiti  wtira  lUtriaiUj 

£  di  Fismna  fttel  eiJrwMo  eferU 

Cke  debelU  lafmrie,  e  HgrumCampiam 

Ch^appcUJt^ttddiChriattekekbelamarUi 

RiegmardM  quel  del  primo  Coi^^eknu, 

Ckedd  del  gnarda  te  eupeme  parte  f 

E  gli  mndeei  eompagfdf  e  eeme  Imee 

11  dree  J$gnettie  di  lor  mpo  e  Duce, 

JHentre  in  questo  pnutn  e  megUe  intende 
lyEroi  ei  glmwei  U  nobU  vaMle, 
Am*  iatmortal  dd  del  eevra  hn  eeende, 
Jhcra  {mmorUd  di  epirtc  dive  e  eanto  i 
Om  gU  egemJbra  gU  errori  e  gid  gU  aeeemde 
/(•  gmiea  il  eetr,  eke  dietiUa  m  pumte  i 
iAgrime  verem,  e  U  lagrime  eparte 
SflfMm  del  Ukre  le  wrgaU  cortex 

QmsI  dttre  ghiaeeie  eovra  i  monti  alpini 
D*  U  virtA  del  eoU  liiteMrito, 
Smel  Hfutf(areif  edikei  erietaUhd 
Mpi  Pkerhe  ku^U^  del  tiulJUn-Uo ; 
7U  da  la/erta  degli  ardor  dimm 
Del  CHovam^to  rnaUe  il  eorferitOf 
Bar  el  diedeglie  hi  t^idi  Uquori, 
E  njfn  del  hd  velte  i  9agki  fieri. 

Cam*  altri  nel  erieiattOf  a  net  diamante 
t^paeekimrei  eual,  taleiei  ipMcAui,  e  mtra 
AW  epeeckio  di  eua  meeCf,  indi  PenratUe 
Vita  dieeerMf  ande  eon  dmel  eoepira  t 
QnieMJ  luoltw  ininpido  e  eanaUuOe 
Depar  gli  ergegli  giavanUi  «  Ptra, 
Per  imiUir  ne Popra  en*  gU  f,fUti 
ttdetH  guorriar  del  Ukre  UUL 

Ignotio  LoioU.    Roma,  1G47.    Canto  S. 

llie  JesttHa,  boweveri  aaa are  ua,  that  Loyola  ia  not  the 
ftetlior  of  their  aociety^  and  that  it  ia  not  allowable  either  to 
tbiak  or  aajr  ao.  Soeieiae  Jtaa  «t  d  5.  Ignatie  de  LriolA  nan 
deal  nemtn,  ita  neqae  originem  primam,  et  aliud  eentire  ant 
loqoi^  nofae,  {Itsokgo  primi  8aMuli  Soe.  Jean,  p.  64.)  Jemte 
primme  me  prmdpame  ameter  Soetetati*  ia  the  title  of  a  chapter 
in  tbia  their  aecalar  Tolume,  which  ia  a  curiooa  and  Tery 
beaatiAil  book.  Then  fbllowa  Btata  Vhrge  mttrix,  patrona^ 
imd  akorm  nelat  amOor  SodHatie,  Laatly,  Poet  Ckristma  et 
Jtiariam  Seeietatie  Jlaetor  et  Parene  eanetus  Ignatiue, 

**  On  tho96lh  Aogoatf  1794,  the  French  plundered  the  rich 
ebofrh  of  Loyola,  at  Azpeitiai  and  proceeding  to  Elgoibna, 
luatded  fire  carta  with  the  tpoila  of  the  ebnrch  of  that  place. 
TMa  iMfty  of  maraoden  eonaiated  of  SXX).  The  peaaanta  eol- 
leated,  fkU  open  them,  and  after  an  obilinate  conflict  of  three 
boon,  recovered  the  whole  booty,  which  they  conveyed  to 
Ylttorift  in  triomph*    Among  other  tbioga,  a  relic  of  Loyola 


Vaeeinatian, — Canto  L  at.  L 

It  ia  odd  that  in  Uindoatan,  where  it  might  have  been 
aappoeed  auperatition  would  have  facilitated  the  introductiun 
of  tbia  practice,  a  piou«  fraad  waa  found  necesaary  for  remov- 
ing the  prejudice  againat  iu 

Alooperal  Streenivaacbary,  a  Brahmin,  thua  writea  to  Dr. 
Anderaon,  at  Madroa,  on  vaccine  inoculation. 

'*It  might  be  uaeful  to  remove  a  prejudice  in  the  minda 
of  the  people,  ariaing  from  the  term  cow-pock,  being  taken 
literally  in  our  Tamul  tongue  ;  whereaa  there  cun  be  uo  doubt 
that  it  baa  been  a  drop  of  nectar  from  the  exuberant  uddora 
of  the  cowa  in  England,  and  no  way  aimilar  to  the  humor  dis' 
charged  from  the  tongue  ond  feet  of  diaeaaed  cattle  in  tbia 
country." — Foaaxa'a  Oriental  JUamotra,  vol.  iii.  p.  4S3. 


/br  lyrssmeiia /ear  (fiaaalred  nU  notKraJ  ton^  ^  mail. 

Canto  L  at.  3. 

Mackenzie  gi  vea  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  effect  of  amall-pox 
among  the  North  American  Indiana. 

**  The  amall-pox  apiead  ita  deatructive  and  deaolating  power, 
as  the  fire  oonaumea  the  dry  graaa  of  the  field.  The  fatal 
infection  apread  aronnd  with  a  boneful  raphlity,  which  no 
flight  couM  eacape,  and  with  a  latal  efiect  that  nothing  eonid 
reaiat.  It  deatmyed  with  ita  peatilential  brentli  whole  familiea 
and  tribea ;  and  the  honid  acene  preaented  to  tlioae  who  had 
the  melancholy  and  afllicting  opportunity  of  beholding  it,  a 
combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  aneh  aa,  to  avoid  the 
iiorrM  fate  of  their  frienda  around  them,  prepared  to  die- 
appoint  the  plague  of  ita  prey,  by  terminating  their  own 
existence. 

**  The  babita  and  Uvea  of  theae  devoted  people,  which  pro- 
vided not  to-day  for  the  wanta  of  to-morrow,  muat  have 
heightened  the  paina  of  luch  an  aflllction,  by  leaving  them  not 
only  without  remedy,  but  even  without  alleviation.  Nouglit 
waa  left  them  but  to  aubroit  in  agony  and  deapair. 

'*  To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  poaaible, 
may  be  added  the  putrid  cnrcasaea  which  the  wolvea,  with  a 
fiiriouB  voracity,  dragged  forth  from  the  buta,  or  which  were 
mangled  within  them  by  the  doga,  whoae  hunger  waa  laiiafied 
with  the  diafigured  remaina  of  their  maatera.  Nor  waa  it 
uncommon  for  the  fatlier  of  a  family,  whom  the  infection  bad 
not  reached,  to  call  them  aronnd  him,  to  repreaent  the  cruel 
aufferinga  and  horrid  fate  of  their  relatione,  from  the  Inflaence 
of  aorae  evil  apirit,  who  waa  preparing  to  extirpate  their  race ; 
and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  death,  with  all  ita  horrora,  by 
their  own  poniarda.  At  the  aame  time,  if  their  hearta  failed 
them  in  tbia  neceaaary  act,  he  waa  himaelf  ready  to  perform 
the  deed  of  mercy  with  bui  own  band,  ae  the  laat  act  of  hia 
affection,  and  inatantly  to  follow  them  to  the  common  pIoM 
of  reat  and  refuge  ffrom  human  eviL" 


And  from  the  eiUnt  door  CM  jaguar  tarns  away. 

Canto  I.  at.  11. 

I  may  be  forgiven  fbr  not  having  strictly  adhered  to  natural 
hiatory  in  tbia  inatanoe.  The  liberty  which  I  have  taken  ia 
mentioned,  that  it  may  not  be  anppoaed  to  have  ariaen  from 
ignorance  of  thia  animal'a  babita. 

The  jaguar  will  not  attack  a  living  horae  if  a  dead  one  be 
near,  and  when  it  killa  ita  prey,  it  draga  it  to  ita  den,  but  ia 
aaid  not  to  eat  the  body  till  it  beoomea  putrid.  They  are 
caught  in  largo  trapa  of  the  cage  kind,  baited  with  atinking 
meat,  and  then  apeared  or  ahot  through  the  bare.  The  Clial- 
caquinea  had  a  braver  way  of  killing  them ;  they  provoked  the 
animal,  fronted  it,  received  ita  attack  upon  a  thick  truncheon, 
which  they  held  by  the  two  enda,  threw  it  down  while  ita 
teeth  were  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  ripped  the  creature  up 
before  it  could  recover.  (TVcJke,  p.  99.)  A  groat  profit  ia 
made  by  their  akina.  The  jaguar  whieh  baa  once  taatcd 
human  fleah  becomea  a  roost  (brmidable  animal ;  aneh  a  beast 
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ii  AdUed  a  tigre  eevadOf  a  fletbed  tiger.  Tbera  vratona  which 
inroffted  the  road  betweea  Santa  Fk  and  Baotiafo,  and  bad 
killed  ton  men  j  aflor  which  a  party  of  aoldien  were  R«'nt  to 
deitroy  it.  The  tame  thing  i«  said  of  the  lion  and  other  beaitu 
of  pr«>,  probably  with  truth ;  not,  at  if  vulgarly  luppoted, 
becauM  they  have  a  particular  appetite  for  this  kind  of  food, 
but  becauBp,  having  once  fed  upon  man,  they  from  that  time 
regard  him,  like  any  animal  of  inferior  strength,  a«  their  natural 
prey.  "  It  is  a  constant  observation  in  Nnmidia,"  says  Bruce, 
"  that  the  lion  avoids  and  flies  from  the  face  of  men,  till  by 
some  accident  they  have  been  brought  to  engage,  and  the  beast 
has  prevailed  against  him  j  then  that  feeling  of  superiority, 
imprinted  by  the  Creator  in  the  heart  of  all  animals,  for  man's 
preservation,  seems  to  forsake  him.  The  lion,  having  once 
tasted  human  blood,  relinquishes  the  pursuit  after  tlie  flock. 
Ho  repairs  to  some  highway  or  frequented  path,  and  has 
been  known,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  to  interrupt  the  road 
to  a  market  fur  several  weeks ;  and  in  this  ha  persists,  till 
hunters  or  soldiers  are  sent  out  to  destroy  him."  Dobrizboffer 
•aw  the  skin  of  a  jaguar  which  was  as  long  as  the  standard 
hide,  lie  says,  also,  that  he  saw  one  attack  two  horses  which 
were  coupled  with  a  thong,  kill  one,  and  drag  the  other  away 
after  it. 

A  most  unpleasant  habit  of  this  beast  is,  that  in  cold  or  wet 
weather  he  chooses  to  lodge  witJiin  doorM,  and  will  steal  into 
the  house.  A  girl  at  Corriontes,  who  slept  with  her  mother, 
•aw  one  lying  under  the  bed  when  she  rose  in  the  morning: 
•he  had  presence  of  mind  to  bid  her  mother  lie  still,  went  for 
help,  and  soon  rid  the  house  of  its  perilous  visiter.  Cat-like, 
the  jaguar  is  a  good  climbar }  but  Oobrishoffer  tells  us  how  a 
traveller  who  takes  to  a  tree  for  shelter  may  profit  by  the  po- 
sition: /«  pr»mplu  eomsilimm}  wina  pre  armia  ««(i  kae  si 
tigridia  ad  arboris  pedem  minitiuUia  oeulaa  eoiijperpcri*,  mlea 
rm  ««t.  QuA  dolA  pttA  f%gtt  UHeo.  (i.  !H0.)  He  who  first 
did  this  must  have  been  a  good  marksman  as  well  as  a  oool 
fellow,  and  it  was  well  for  him  that  he  reserved  his  fire  till  the 
jaguar  was  within  shot. 

D<^iBhofler  seems  to  credit  an  opinion  (which  is  held  in 
India  of  the  tiger  also)  that  the  jaguar's  claws  are  in  a  certain 
degree  venomous  j  the  scar  which  they  leave  is  said  to  be 
always  liable  to  a  very  painful  and  burning  sense  of  heat. 
But  that  author,  in  his  usual  amusing  manner,  repeats  many 
credulous  notions  concerning  the  animal ;  as  that  its  bamt 
claws  are  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  ;  and  that  it  has  a  mode 
of  decoying  fish,  by  standing  neck-deep  in  the  water,  and 
spitting  out  a  white  loam,  which  allures  them  within  reach. 
Techo  (30)  says  the  same  thing  of  a  large  snake. 

An  opinion  that  wounds  inflicted  by  the  stroke  of  animals  of 
this  kind  are  envenomed  is  found  in  the  East  also.  Captain 
Williamson  says,  **  However  trivial  the  scratches  made  by  the 
daws  of  tigers  may  appear,  yet,  whether  it  he  owing  to  any 
Dosious  quality  in  the  claw  itself,  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
tiger  strikes,  or  any  other  matter,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
•aying,  that  at  least  a  majority  of  such  as  have  been  under  my 
notice  died ;  and  I  have  generally  remarked,  that  those  whose 
oases  appeared  the  least  alarming  were  most  suddenly  carried 
off.  I  have  ever  thought  the  perturbation  arising  from  the 
nature  of  the  attack  to  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  fatality 
alluded  to,  upectally  as  I  never  knew  any  one  wounded  by  a 
tiger  to  die  without  suffering  for  some  days  under  that  most 
dreadful  symptom,  a  looked  jaw  !  Such  as  have  been  wounded 
to  appooranoo  severely,  but  accompanied  with  a  moderate 
hamorrhage,  I  have  commonly  found  to  recover,  excepting  in 
the  rainy  season :  at  that  period  I  should  expect  serious  con- 
sequences from  either  a  bite  or  a  scratch." —  Orients  Sjperb, 
vol.  i.  p.  9g2. 

Wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  and  fierce  in  one  part  of 
Mexico,  among  the  Otomites,  that  Fr.  Ju.in  do  Grijalva  says 
in  his  time,  In  one  year,  more  than  250  Indians  were  devoured 
by  them.  **  There  then  prevailed  an  opinion,"  he  proceeds, 
(*  and  still  it  prevails  among  many,  that  those  tigers  and  lions 
were  cartaio  Indian  sorcerers,  whom  they  call  Nahnales,  who 
by  diabolical  art  transform  themselves  into  beasts,  and  tear 
the  Indians  in  pieces,  either  to  revenge  themselves  for  some 
offencas  which  they  have  received,  or  to  do  them  evil,  which 
is  the  proper  condition  of  the  Devil,  and  an  effect  of  his  fierce- 
ness. Some  traeaa  of  these  diabolical  acts  hare  been  seen  in 
our  time,  for  in  the  year  1579,  the  deaths  of  this  kind  being 
many,  and  the  suspicion  vehement,  some  Indians  were  put  to 


the  question,  and  they  eonfesaed  the  crime,  and  weis  executed 
for  it.  With  all  this  experience  and  proof,  there  an  nan; 
persons  who  doubt  tliese  transfermaiions,  (OmI  ssy  that  Vka 
land  being  mountainoos  produces  wiU  beasu,  sad  the  beam 
Iwing  once  fleshed  commit  these  great  ravages.  Aal  ii  «u 
through  the  weak  underetandingsof  the  ladtsfts  that  d«ej  mm 
persuaded  to  Itelieve  their  conjurers  could  thtis  iiiotsnenili«»e 
themselves  ;  and,  if  these  iKwr  wretches  ronfMse^  Ihcmstttc* 
guilty  of  such  a  crime,  it  was  owing  to  their  weakncta  nmlir 
the  torture }  and  to  they  suffered  for  an  offence  whicli  tbry 
had  never  committed." 

Father  Grijalva,  however,  holds  with  bis  Father  d.  Au- 
gustine, who  has  said,  eoneeming  such  thicf*,  hmtainn  km 
quibuaeumfiu  fsaiiAiw  ertdere  pularcnau  uidipmai^  »fd  »s  n/»- 
rmliku*  perrenenuif,  fnee  mokia  a«x  exulimmtmaafautr  mi^ 
titoa.  **  In  the  days  of  my  Father  S.  .\ngiutiBe,*'  be  My*, 
"  wonderful  thingt  were  related  of  certain  too-kefiwn  u 
Italy,  who  transformed  paaeengers  into  beasts  of  buidrn,  lo 
bring  to  their  inns  straw,  barley,  and  whatever  wai  wutrd 
from  the  towns,  and  then  metamorphoand  them  iota  their  dvu 
persons,  tliat  tlioy  might  purehasf,  as  cu*toaicTf,  ike  trrj 
commodities  tliey  bad  carried.  And  in  oar  tinws  tiiewxrix^ 
of  Logrono  make  so  many  of  these  trantforaatieoc,  tbat  anw 
no  ona  can  doubt  tham.  This  matterof  the  NahaaJes,  ar  ma- 
cerert  of  Tutotepec,  has  been  eonfoosed  by  so  moo^,  Uiat  (tut 
alone  suffices  to  make  it  credible.  The  best  pmef  abich  ru 
be  had  is,  tbat  they  wera  condemned  to  drath  by  tem^t  vT 
justice }  and  it  is  temerity  to  coodemn  the  judges,  fer  ii  i*  t» 
be  believed  that  they  made  aJl  due  ioqoiry.  Usr  htfiKreo 
who  have  been  ministers  there,  and  are  also  jodgM  of  tbc » 
terior  court,  (that  is,  of  the  coBseienee,)  have  all  iieU  \bt*f 
transformations  to  be  certain  ;  ao  that  there  ought  to  U  n* 
doubt  concerning  it.  On  the  cootrary,  it  is  vefiil  to  vi^tr- 
aUnd  it,  that  if  at  any  time  in  heathen  hinds  the  ileril  •Irialil 
work  any  of  these  metamorphosea,  the  lodiaoi  msy  «t*>  ** 
are  not  surprised  at  them,  and  do  not  hold  ihenoi  nirscMlwn*, 
but  can  explain  to  them  the  reaaoo  and  cause  of  these  cfTvcti, 
which  astooirtb  aiul  terrify  them  so  greatly.** 

lie  proceeds  to  show  that  tho  devil  can  only  sierow  l'x* 
power  as  far  as  he  is  permitted  by  God,  ia  pwi'knient  (mi 
sin,  and  that  the  metamorphosis  ia  not  real,  bat'only  spfMrvat , 
the  sorcerer  not  being  actually  transformed  ioto  a  lios,  ^<y 
seeming  as  if  be  were  so  both  to  himself  and  others.  In  «hil 
manner  he  can  tear  a  man  really  tu  pireeewilh  inurft>o 
claws,  and  devour  him  in  earneat  with  an  imaginsrji  lanutii, 
the  good  friar  has  not  condescended  to  explain.— IS'*^ 
dc  la  Orien  da  6.  Jiuguatim  m  la  Pnameia  ia  K  Esfi^ 
pp.  34,  35. 


Prtanwdwik  horrid  art 
tn  ghastly  imaga  of  kwautnit^.  —  Canto  I.  st.  11 

The  more  ghastly  in  proportion  as  more  of  the  appffnurf 
of  life  is  preserved  in  tho  revolting  practice.  Poch,  h^wt-w^ 
it  was  not  to  the  f<ielings  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  wmtti 
pride  in  a  collection  of  their  ancestors,  as  ow»ofth»rtftio;»'>* 
family  feeling  could  have  in  a  eollectioo  of  fdniljr  pirtutoo. 
Tlio  biMly,  Diudoriis  says,  is  delivered  to  the  iiodrM  «"<* 
every  member  so  whole  anil  entire  that  no  part  of  iKr  **'^>' 
seems  to  be  altered,  even  to  the  very  hairs  of  tb«  pye)i<l*  ^"^ 
the  eyebrows,  so  that  the  beauty  and  »hap«  of  the  f»M  »»'"'' 
just  as  liofore.  By  which  means  many  of  the  Ksff'*  ^ 
laying  up  tlie  bodies  of  thrir  ancestors  in  stately  nMooirvnc, 
[lerfecily  see  the  true  visnge  and  conolenaoce  of  thi***  »*^ 
were  buried  many  ages  lieforo  they  tliemsclt**  ^»*»»  ''•"••  ** 
that  in  regarding  the  proportion  of  every  one  ^  tbf«f  '«»''"''• 
and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces,  they  Uke  exeeedis;  2^*' 
delight,  even  oa  if  they  were  still  living  amcmglhrn'  1^"  *' 

They  believe,  says  Herodotus,  {Eatarpt,  $  ISS,)  tliat  iw  (Ir 
dissolution  of  the  body  the  eonl  immediately  enter*  mta  ""^ 
other  animal  J  and  that  after  uung  as  vehicles  evsty  f^"*^ 
of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  rreaturas,  it  finallj  "^"^ ' 
second  time  into  a  human  body.  They  affirm  thoi  it  ^'^"^ 
goes  all  these  changes  in  Uie  epeee  of  three  thcmoiKt  )**^ 
This  opinion  some  among  the  Greeks  have  at  difffrrnt  p^rx^ 
of  time  adopted  as  their  own ;  bat  1  shall  nol,  ibna^i  Ic««»> 
specify  their  names. 

How  link)  did  the  BgypUaas  apprehend  thtt  thv  M*** 
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w'kicli  thioj  preserved  with  such  care,  tu  be  ready  apin  for  use 
wlicn  the  cycle  shoald  be  fullilled,  would  one  day  be  regarded 
u  fto  article  of  trade,  broken  up,  exported  piecemeal,  and 
sdmiaittered  in  gniins  and  »oruples,as  a  cosily  medicine,  to  rich 
pAlienti  !    A  preference  was  even  given  to  virgin  mummy. 

The  bodies  of  the  lucas,  from  the  founder  of  the  empire, 
werA  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  tlie  Sun  :  they  were  seated 
each  oo  his  litter,  and  in  such  excellent  prenervalion  that  they 
•t>cn«<d  to  be  alive  ;  according  to  the  testimony  of  P.  Aeosta 
and  Gatcilaso,  who  saw  them  and  touched  them.  It  is  not 
known  in  what  manner  they  were  prepared,  so  os  to  resist  the 
tnjuxiee  of  tine.  Gomara  (c.  1&5)  says  they  were  embalmed 
by  the  juice  of  certain  flagrant  trees,  which  was  poured  down 
thvir  throats,  and  by  unguents  of  gum.  Acosia  says  that  a 
ec-ruin  bttuatea  was  used,  and  that  plates  of  gold  were  placed 
instead  of  vycs,  so  wail  fitted  that  the  want  of  the  real  eye 
was  not  perceived.  Gurciluso  thought  the  chief  preparation 
consisud  in  freaxing  them  with  snow.  They  were  buried  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Andres.  —  Merc.  Pe- 
raantf.  So,  *2il. 

Hid««oua  exhibitions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made  in 
moaost^ries,  where  they  ore  in  perfect  accord  with  monastic 
superstition.  I  remember  seeing  two  human  bodies,  dry  and 
shrivi»llod,  suspended  in  the  Casa  dos  Ossos^  at  Evora,  a 
elispel,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  skulls  and  bones. 

**  Amoog  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo 
pointed  out  to  strangers,  they  fail  not  to  singularize  a  convent 
of  Capuchins  at  a  small  distance  from  town,  the  beautiful 
ganlecM  of  which  serve  as  a  public  walk.  You  are  shown, 
under  Uie  fabric,  a  vault  divided  into  four  great  galleries,  into 
which  the  light  is  admitted  by  windows  cut  out  at  the  top  of 
each  extremity.  In  this  vault  are  prest* rved,  not  in  flesh,  but 
in  skin  and  bone,  all  the  Capuchins  who  have  died  in  the 
convent  since  its  foundation,  as  well  us  the  bodies  of  several 
person*  from  tlie  cily.  There  are  here  private  tombs  be- 
looginc  to  opulunt  families,  who,  even  aA^r  annihilation,  dis- 
dain to  bci  confounded  with  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind.  It  is 
said,  that  in  order  to  secure  thu  preservation  of  tlieRO  bodies, 
they  src  prepared  by  being  gradually  dried  l>ofore  a  slow  fire, 
so  as  to  consume  the  flesh  without  greatly  injuring  the  skin ; 
wbwn  perfectly  dry,  they  are  invested  with  the  Cspuchin 
Ixabit,  and  placed  upright,  on  tablets,  disposed  stop  above  step 
along  the  sides  of  the  vault ;  the  head,  the  oims,  and  tlie  feet 
are  leA  naked.  A  preservation  like  Uiis  is  horrid.  The  skin 
dUeolored,  dry,  and  as  if  it  had  been  tanned,  nny,  torn  in 
somit  {ilacos,  glued  close  to  the  bones.  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
from  th«  different  grimaces  of  this  numerous  assemblage  of 
fle4hU*«s  figures,  rendered  still  more  frightful  by  a  long  beard 
eo  tUo  riiin,  what  a  hideous  spectacle  this  must  exhibit ;  and 
witoever  has  seen  a  Capuchin  alive,  may  form  an  idea  of  this 
singular  repository  of  dead  friars."  —  StmniMi. 

It  i«  not  surprising  that  surh  practices  arise  from  super- 
si  it  ion  ;  hut  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  they  should  aflbrd  any 
graitficaiion  to  pride.  That  excellent  man,  Fletcher  of  Ma- 
rJelry,  has  a  striking  remark  upon  this  subject.  "  The  mur- 
d<T«'r,*'  says  he,  "  is  dissected  in  the  surgeon's  hall,  gratis ; 
arki  the  rich  dinner  is  embowel  led  in  his  own  apartment  at 
grftt  expense.  The  robber,  exiiosed  to  open  air,  wastes 
away  in  lioopaof  iron  ',  and  the  gentleman,  confined  to  a  damp 
vault,  moulders  away  in  shoots  of  lead ;  and  while  the  fowls 
of  \he  air  greedily  prey  upon  llio  one,  the  vermin  of  the  earth 
t)Hf,K'tly  devour  the  other.'* 

How  diiff^rcnt  is  the  feeling  of  the  Hindoos  upon  this  sub- 
ject firum  lh.%t  of  the  Egyptians  !  *<A  mansion  with  bones  for 
its  rafters  and  beams ;  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords ', 
with  muscles  and  blood  for  mortar;  with  skin  for  its  outward 
covering  f  filled  witli  no  sweet  perfume,  but  loaded  with  feces 
and  urine  ;  4  munsion  infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow  ;  the  seat 
of  malady,  harassed  with  pain*,  haunted  with  the  quality  of 
divkuiwi,  and  incapable  of  standing  long.  Such  a  mansion 
of  lbs  vit;!  soul  lets  its  occupier  always  cheerfully  quit." — 
buA.  iffMiTUL. 

When  tk§  ladtn  htt 
Buxitd  hy  him  in  UsJUghtf  ht  covU  purstu 
Us  count  vntA  unnin  ken,  —  Canto  I.  st.  90. 

It  H  dillleQit  to  acconnt  for  the  superior  quickness  of  sight 
which  aaragi-'S  appear  to  poetess     The  Brasilian  tribes  used 


to  eradicate  the  eyelashes  and  eyebrows,  as  impeding  it. 
"  Some  Indians,"  P.  Andres  Peicz  de  Rilias  says,  '*  were  so 
quick-sighted  that  they  could  ward  off*  the  coming  arrow  with 
their  own  bow."  —  L.  ii.  c.  3,  p.  41. 


Covtring  mtk  soft  gums  (As  obedient  limb 

And  bodjff  then  with  feathers  overlay y 

In  regular  hues  disposed.  —  Canto  I.  st.  25. 

Inconvenient  as  thia  may  seem,  it  was  the  full  dress  of  the 
Tupi  and  Guarani  tribes.  A  fashion  less  gorgeous  ond  elabo- 
rate, bnt  more  refined,  is  described  by  one  of  the  best  old 
travellers  to  the  East,  Francois  Pyrard. 

**  The  inhabitants  of  the  Maldives  use  on  feast  days  this 
kind  of  gallantry.  They  bruise  sandern  (sandul-wood)  and 
camphire,  on  very  slicke  and  smooth  stones,  (which  they  bring 
from  the  firm  land,)  and  sometimes  other  sorts  of  odoiiferous 
woods.  After  they  compound  it  with  water  distilled  of 
flowers,  and  overspread  their  bodies  with  this  paste,  from  the 
girdle  upwards ;  adding  many  forms  witii  their  finger,  such  as 
they  imagine.  It  is  somewhat  like  cut  and  pinked  doublets, 
and  of  an  excellent  savor.  'Jliey  dress  tiieir  wives  or  Icraans 
in  this  sort,  and  make  upon  their  backs  works  and  shadows  as 
they  please."  Skin-prints  Purchos  calls  this.  —  Pyrard  d$ 
LnvaL     Purehas,  p.  1655. 

The  aliominable  practice  of  tarring  and  feathering  was  but 
too  well  known  during  the  American  war.  It  even  found  its 
way  to  England.  I  remember,  when  a  child,  to  have  seen  a 
man  in  this  condition  in  the  streets  of  Bristol. 

The  costume  of  the  savages,  who  figured  so  frequently  in 
the  pageants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  imitate  the  Brazilian  tribes,  best  known  to  tho 
French  and  English  at  that  time.  Indeed,  this  is  stated 
by  Vincent  Carloix,  when,  in  describing  an  entertainment  given 
to  Marechal  de  Vieilleville  by  the  captains  of  the  galleys  at 
Marseilles,  he  says,  Jtyant  lU  six  galires  ensemble  de  front^  ct 
faiet  dresser  les  tables  dessus^  et  tapissees  en  fafon  de  grandes 
salles ;  aymU  mceoustris  Us  forceats  en  BressUiens  pour  scrvir^ 
Usjirent  une  it\finiU  de  gambades  et  de  tourbions  d  la  fafon  dcs 
sauvageSf  que  personne  n'avoit  encore  veues ;  dont  tout  le  monde^ 
avu  une  extresme  aUaigresse^  e'esbahissoit  menteUUusement.  — 
Af  6moires,  I.  x.  eh.  18. 


Drinking  feasts.  —  Canto  I.  st.  96. 

The  point  of  honor  in  drinking  is  not  the  same  among  the 
savages  of  Guiana,  as  among  the  English  potators :  they 
account  him  that  is  drunk  first  the  bravest  fellow.  —  HarcovrVe 
Voyage. 

A  custom  strange  f  and  yetfarsmread 
TTireugh  many  a  savage  tribe^  hmct'cr  it  greWf 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as  the  new. 

Canto  I.  St.  28. 

Je  la  trouve  ehei  lee  Jberienst  ou  lee  premiere  peuples  d'Hs- 
pagne ;  je  la  trouve  cAex  lee  anciens  habitans  de  Vlsle  de  Corse ; 
tUe  Hoit  chei  les  Tibareniens  en  Asie ;  eUe  eik  aujourd'hui  dans 
fuelfueeunee  de  nos  provincee  voisinee  d''Espagne,  ou  cela 
e*appele  faire  couvade ;  eUe  est  encore  vers  le  Japon^  et  dans 
PAmerique  chet  les  Caraibes  el  les  Oalibie.  —  Lafitau,  Alccurs 
des  Sauvages,  t.  i.  p.  50. 

Strabo  says  this  strange  custom  existed  in  Cantabria,  (1.  iii. 
p.  174,  ed.  1571,)  so  that  its  Gascon  extraction  has  bocn  di- 
rect. Diodorus  Siculus  is  the  authority  fur  its  cxictcncc  in 
Corsica.  (Book  iii.  ch.  1,  English  translation,  1814,  vol.  i.  p. 
305.)  Apollonius  Rhodius  describes  it  among  the  Til>arcni, 
(1.  ii.  1012:)  <u(  loroptt  Hvft^pdiupof  Iv  rtaiv  k6fioiSt  says 
the  scholiast. 

Foiey  la  brutahti  de  nos  sauvages  dans  leurs  rijouissance  pour 
Paeroissement  de  UurfamiUe.  Cest  qu*au  mime  terns  que  la 
femme  est  dtUvrie  le  mary  se  met  au  /if,  pour  s^y  plaindre  et  y 
faire  Paecouehie ;  coutume,  que  bitn  que  saurage  et  ridicule  se 
trouve  neantmoins  d  ce  que  Pan  dit^  parmy  les  paysans  d*une 
certaine  province  de  France ;  et  ils  appellent  ecla  fairo  la  couvade. 
Mais  ce  qui  est  defacheuse  pour  le  pauvre  Curaibe  qui  s^eat  mis 
au  lit  au  lieu  de  Vaccmiehie^  c*est  qu'on  luy  fait  faire  diets  dix  ou 
doute  jours  de  suUe^  ne  luy  donnaut  rien  par  jour  qu^un  moreeau 
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<2*  ausarf^  et  un  peu  d*atti  tiaiu  laquellt  on  a  ausai  fait  hoaUir 
ua.  peu  de  ce  paiu  tie  raeine.  Jiprijt  U  wumgB  jen  peu  plus  i  wai* 
il  Jt'cjiioiiu  la  CQs»av€  qu  Itty  ttlpreankti*  futpar  U  milUti  dunuU 
quei^rt  quaranU  Joura^  en  IoLumuU  Its  bordt  Mtien  qu*Up€ndd 
aa  case^  pour  urvir  d  mm  fesUn  qn* dfa.il  ordimairement  en  suite  a 
toiu  SM  ainu.  Et  mime  d  t'abstient  aprij  cela^  qudqurfois  dix 
moU  OH  MM  an  entirr  de  plusieurt  riaiu^M,  eemme  de  lanuuUinf  de 
tortu'dj  de  pvurceoHy  de  ponies ^  de  poteeon^  et  de  ehoaes  dilieateSf 
craignant  par  nne  pitoyable  foUe  que  eela  ve  nuiae  d  PenfamL 
MaU  iU  nafoHt  ce  grand  jusne  qa}d  la  uauaaaeede  leur  premier 
onfunL  —  Kocliofbrt.  Hist.  U(jrAl«  dea  lUt  Antilles,  c.  23,  p. 
493. 

Marco  Polo,  (I.  ii.  c  41,)  the  other  aiitbority  to  which 
LaliUiu  refers,  fiHsaki  of  the  cottom  at  exiiting  in  the  great 
Khait'd  province  of  Canlandan.  Hanno  un*  KMWta  eke  eubito 
eh*  una  donna  Ma  partorOoy  «i  Uta  d^  lettOf  e  tavato  UfameitMa  e 
ravoUo  ne'  pauni,  il  marito  si  mette  a  giaeere  m  letto  M^aaeccr, 
$  tiene  UfgUnalo  appresso  di  ««,  havendo  la  eura  di  quelU  per 
qnaranta  giomi^  eke  non  m  parte  mai,  Et  gli  omtct  e  pareati 
9a»maavi»ilarioperraiUgrarleeeoneolmioi  eUdonneckaeono 
dapartofanjuf  qud  eke  bisogma  per  easa^  portando  da  moMgimre 
e  here  al  inarite,  ek*  enel  lettOf  «  dando  il  latte  al  faneiuUOf  eke 
gli  i  appreaao,  —  Rarnusio,  t.  ii.  p.  36,  eil.  1583. 

Yet  thii  cuitom,  prepofltcroai  aa  it  it,  it  not  more  itrnqge 
than  an  opinion  which  was  once  lo  prevMlent  in  tliia  coontrj 
that  Primerote  made  it  the  Bubjt^ct  of  a  chapter  in  hii  work, 
De  Fulgi  Erroribua  in  Medicin&y  and  thought  it  noeeasary  to 
prove,  by  physical  reason*,  maritum  loee  uxoria  gravidat  nan 
mgnOarty  for  such  ii  the  title  of  one  of  his  chapteni.  He  aaye. 
Inter  errerea  quaanphaimoa  maximi  Hdandua  kie  eaaa  videtarf 
quod  vir  credatur  mgrotare^  Oaque  e^Ha  afpnpUmatia^  quikua  ^aa 
tnaUier  pragnana  aoUtf  iUudqua  eiperientiA  eo^^a^ataan  plurimi 
eaae  veiunL  Hakebam  mgrum  fekre  laborentem  earn  urinA  valdg 
aeeensA  et  turbidh,qm  rgrotationia  sua  nuUam  causam  agnoaeebat 
fuam  nxoria  suas  gramditatem,  Mdliki  terrarum  quam  m  AngUA 
id  obaervatmrn'memimi  me  am^maae,  out  lagiaae  unquam.  —>  JVm  ai 
quia  morbus  eum  uxor  gramda  eat,  mgretat  ab  uzore  iitfcetuafuitf 
ted  poteat  ex  peeuliari  proprii  corporia  vitia  id  pati,  Sieut  dum 
kate  acrike,  pluit ;  non  eat  tamen  pluvia  aut  ettuaa  aer^^tionia,  out 
aer^ura  pluvias.  Rea  nova  non  eat,  virea  et  nnJierea  etiam  aimul 
mgrotare.  Jit  wunan  eat  keutenmaqua  ignotum^  grariditalem 
^gbetuM  eaae  eontagioaum,  at  non  ^iaa  muliarea  aed  oirM,  quoa 
natura  immunea  ab  koe  labarefedtj  aoloa  injiei,  Praterea  obaer' 
vatum  est  R4m  omnibua  mulieribua  ejusmodi  synqftomataj  aut  Md> 
(em  non  omnia  aingulia  ccntingere ;  at  tamen  aeeidit  Mtpe  mC  cum 
muUer  bene  valet,  xgrotet  moHlaw,  etiam  abaena  per  aiiquat  mtf- 
Uaria.  8ed  quoniam  ex  aolA  rdatione  abaurditaa  Aatf^t  erroria 
patat,  plura  non  addam,  Jupiter  Baeckum  infemort,  PaUadom 
in  eerebro  geatanit.    Sed  koc  HU  esto  proprium,  —  Lib.  ii.  e.  13. 

Thif  notion,  however,  is  probably  not  yet  extinct,  for  I 
know  that  it  existed  in  full  force  some  thirty  yean  ago,  and 
that  not  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life. 


TMl  kardmed  motkara  in  tke  grave  could  Isg 
T^eirUving  babea  witk  no  eompunctioua  taar. 

Canto  I.  St.  38. 

This  dreadful  practice  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
heart  nf  South  America,  that  whole  tribns  have  become  ex- 
tinct in  consequence  of  it,  and  of  another  practice,  hardly  less 
nefarious. 

Those  bloody  African  savages,  the  Giagas,  reared  no  chil- 
dren whatsoever  j  "  for  as  soon,"  says  Battel!, "  as  the  woman 
is  delivered  of  her  child,  it  is  presently  buried  quick  ;  so  that 
there  is  not  one  child  brought  up  in  all  this  generation.  But 
when  they  take  any  town,  they  keep  the  boys  and  girls  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  as  their  own  children,  but 
the  men  and  women  they  kill  and  eat.  These  little  boys  they 
train  up  in  the  wars,  and  hang  a  collar  about  their  nocks  for  a 
disgrace,  which  is  never  taken  oflT  till  he  proveth  himself  a 
man,  and  brings  his  enemy's  head  to  the  general ;  and  then  it 
is  taken  off,  and  he  is  a  free  man,  and  is  called  *  gonso,'  or 
*  soldier.'  This  maketh  them  all  desperate  and  forward  to  be 
firee,  and  counted  men,  and  so  they  do  increase.  A  generation 
without  generation,  says  Purehas,  p.  977. 

Among  the  causes  for  which  the  Knisteneaux  women 
procure  abortion,  Mackenzie  (p.  96)  assigns  that  of  hatred 


fur  the  Cither.  No  otbei  traveller  has  ever  sus)i«cicd  rU 
existence  of  tliie  motive.  They  sometimes  kin  their  fmJt 
children  to  save  them  fromlltc  miaoriee  which  thej  thcnneUci 
have  suffered. 

The  practieo  among  the  Panohes  of  Bogota  was,  ihst  if  tJM 
first- bora  provod  a  girl,  It  waa  destroyed,  and  evet;  gitl  b 
aoccession  till  the  mother  bore  a  boy,  after  which  (trto  ««t 
allowed  to  live  {  bat  if  the  first-bom  were  a  boy,  all  Uk  rb«l- 
dren  tlien  were  reared.  —  PiadnUutaj  p.  11. 

Perhaps  the  moat  fiafitioua  motive  for  which  tluinime  hu 
ever  become  a  praetioe,  ia  tkat  which  the  GtMUia  wamro  u- 
sign  for  il ;  they  destroy  the  greater  vunihet  of  th«ir  fcnuile 
infants  in  order  to  k^ep  op  the  value  of  the  sex.  (  Jumi,  u  ii. 
8S-100.  Son  iibc  afBravl^  vol.  ii.  379.)  A  kaowlritfc  «f 
the  evil*  which  polygamy  brings  upon  seme  of  their  ovi^bhon 
may  have  led  to  this  mode  of  preventing  it. 

Father  Gumilla  one  day  bitterly  reproved  a  Betoja  voinu 
(whom  he  describes  as  having  onote  capacity  thaa  tnj  other bf 
the  Indians  in  tboae  parts,)  for  killing  her  new-bora  dftu^liter. 
She  listened  to  him  without  Ufling  her  eyas  frooi  th«  posml, 
and  when  be  had  done,  and  thought  that  sha  was  e«n«tae>^  of 
her  guilt,  and  heartily  repented  of  it,  she  said,  '*  Father,  if  f«i 
will  not  be  angry,  I  wiU  tell  you  what  is  in  my  heart."  Br 
promised  that  he  would  not,  and  hade  her  apeak  frrtl^.   Tim 
she  said  to  me,  be  aayp,  as  follows,  literalljr  tfamlaifdfraaiUw 
Beioya  tongue.    **  Would  to  God,  Father,  woald  to  G«l,  b; 
mother  when  ahe  brought  me  forth  had  loved  m*  «o  wrll  imI 
pitied  me  *o  much  aa  to  have  saved  me  from  all  ihei*  tr«a)iir( 
which  I  have  endured  till  thia  day,  and  am  to  tadan  uU 
death  !    If  my  mother  had  buried  me  M  aooa  as  I  vaiiMMB, 
I  ahould  liave  died,  but  should  not  liave  felt  daath,  aul  ikooJd 
have  been  apared  from  that  death  which  mont  roaie,nidih«dd 
have  caeaped  so  many  things  bitterer  ihun  death  i  «Ko  tnovt 
how  many  more  such  I  must  endure  before  I  die !   Coaiiulcr 
well.  Father,  the  hardahipa  that  a  poor  Indiao  vonisn  eadurM 
among  these  Indiana !    They  go  with  us  to  the  plBntstion»,tai 
they  have  a  bow  and  arrow  in  their  hands,  nothing  marc  \  vt 
go  with  a  basket  full  of  things  on  the  bark,  ooe  ckih)  tl  tbc 
breaat,  another  upon  the  basket.    Their  busioes*  is  t«  A.vA  k 
bird  or  a  fish,  ours  is  to  dig  and  work  in  the  field;  &i  'i<*ifl| 
they  go  home  without  any  burden  j  we,  besides  ottr  rhjklpn, 
have  to  carry  roots  for  their  food,  and  maixe  te  sialic  tktir 
drink.    They,  when  they  reach  the  house,  go  te  eou'frse  «ilb 
their  friends  j  we  have  to  seek  wood,  fetch  water,  aadprfpsn 
Uieir  supper.    Having  sup]ied,  they  go  to  sleep  i  bulwealoMt 
all  the  night  are  pounding  niaixe  to  make  tlicir  cAirs.  AmI 
what  is  the  end  of  this  our  watching  and  lalior?   Tltrj  ^mX 
the  duca,  they  get  drunk,  and  being  out  of  tbair  lenieft,  l^"'! 
us  with  sticks,  take  us  by  the  hair,  drag  u*  about  aed  uampk 
on  us.    Would  to  Gvd,  Father,  that  my  moliicr  had  Lorird 
me  when  ahe  brought  mo  forth  I    You  know  thai  I  co«|»l«i9 
with  cauae,  for  all  that  I  have  said  you  witncsis  every  d*j-   Bat 
our  greatest  pain  you  do  not  know,  because  }oo  never  c«& 
sufier  it.    You  do  uot  know.  Father,  the  death  it  ri  for  \^ 
poor  Indian  woman,  when  having  served  her  hutbaa^  >*  ^ 
slave,  sweating  in  the  fioM,  and  in  the  house  withwt  fleer*'^ 
the  end  of  twenty  years  ahe  area  him  take  a  girl  for  sootiier 
wife.    Her  he  loves,  and  though  ahe  ill  uses  oar  chiMree,  we 
cannot  interfere,  for  he  neither  loves  ua  nor  carea  for  uf  dov. 
A  girl  is  to  command  over  us,  und  treat  ua  t*  berMrvanii.isd 
if  we  apeak,  they  silence  us  with  slicks.    Can  any  W^ 
woman  do  better  for  tho  daughter  which  ahe  bringi  fortk  Uias 
to  save  it  from  all  these  troubles,  and  deliver  it  (has  tkti 
alavery,  worae  than  death  ?    I  say  again.  Father,  would  iv 
God  my  motlter  had  made  me  feel  her  kindneas  by  boryaf 
me  aa  aoon  a*  I  waa  bom  !    Then  would  not  this  bean  ka»e 
had  now  so  much  to  feel,  nor  these  eye*  so  much  |o  weepfet- 

Here,  says  Gumilla,  tears  put  an  end  to  her  speaeh:  and  U« 
worst  is,  tliat  all  which  she  said,  and  all  she  would  hav*  m(4 
if  grief  bad  allowed  her  lo  proceed,  ia  true.—  OHaaes  /ft* 
traio,  t.  ii.  p.  65,  ed.  1791. 


Prem  ike  da/ve 
nkiy  neiMd  Me  ekM  Femli.— Canto  I.  it  e 

Thia  is  the  Guarani  name  for  the  species  daacrikad  ^ 
Axare,  t«  iv.  p*  130,  No.  eccax. 
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kmi  pUeed  tktm  A«r«.~Cuito  II.  iL  97. 


Stew  of  iIm  Orioooo  tribet  twtiere  thmt  their  fint  fbra&Uuin 
p9W  npon  ttees.  — >  OumUla,  U  t.  e.  6. 

Tha  OdMNiiaeo,  mm  of  ti>«  mdett  of  the  Orinoco  tribes, 
fuppoee  ihaoMebrea  deacended  from  e  pile  of  etooei  upon  the 
top  of  n  toA  called  Bangtien,  end  tiiat  tbejr  all  return  to 
ttone  ae  they  cane  fVom  it }  eo  that  thl«  maie  of  rock  ie  com- 
poead  of  their  fbre&tbara.  Theri>ibre,  though  they  bury  their 
deed,  within  the  year  they  take  off  their  headeand  earry  them 
to  the  boke  in  the  rock.^ihmiila,  t.  i.  e.  6. 

Tbeee  are  the  odd  people  who  alwayi  for  a  drat  marritfe 
fire  a  firl  to  an  old  man,  and  a  youth  to  an  old  woman. 
Polygamy  if  not  in  use  among  them  {  and  they  eay,  that  if 
ilie  young  people  eame  together,  there  oould  be  no  good 
hfluMhoU  management.—  Oaentfa,  t.  L  c.  15L 

P.  LabbA  (£#tt.  Edtf.  t.  viii.  p.  laO,  edit.  17B1)  ■peaki  of  a 
tfilie  oa  the  north  hank  of  tbe  Plata  who  put  their  women  to 
death  when  they  were  thirty  yean  old,  thinking  they  had 
then  liwmA  long  enough.  I  have  not  teen  thii  cuetom  men- 
tiooed  by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  1  brliere  that  it  can  poeeibly 


JH4  FtUm  was  kit  noMe. —Canto  IT.  it.  98. 

Top*.  It  i«  the  Topi  and  Ouarani  name  for  Father,  for 
Thunder,  and  for  tiie  Supreme  Being. 

Tlie  Patagoae«  call  the  Supreme  Being  Sojfeku^  a  word 
whiffJt  re  iaid  to  expreH  that  which  cannot  be  seen,  which  ii 
worthy  of  all  veneration,  and  which  ie  out  of  the  world.  They 
may  tho*  explain  the  word  i  but  it  cannot  contain  this 
mw^nmg ;  It  !■  a  definition  of  what  they  mean,  and  apparently 
not  attoh  aa  a  aaTage  would  giro.  The  dead  they  call  8of- 
diMJui  t  they  who  are  with  God,  and  out  of  the  world. 

The  Poalehei,  PIcuachee,  and  M oluchet  have  no  name  for 
Oed.  Their  prayen  are  made  to  the  tun,  whom  they  regard 
a*  the  giver  of  all  good.  A  Jesuit  once  admoniehed  them  to 
worahip  that  God  who  create]  all  thingi,  and  thi*  orb  among 
th»  reec ;  but  they  replied,  tliey  had  never  known  any  thing 
greater  or  better  than  the  eun.  —  Dobritkojf^t  t.  Ii.  p.  100. 

Tlie  araet  remarkable  mode  of  nupentltion  I  remember  to 
nave  net  with  i«  one  which  ie  mentioned  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Baata  Marta,  in  hie  Hittory  of  the  Noevo  Reyno  de  Gra- 
nada. He  tclb  o«,  liiat  "  the  Pijaot  of  the  Nnevo  Reyno 
worahi|iped  nothing  visible  or  inviiible,  except  tbe  ipirita  of 
tlKi«e  wlioro  they  killed  for  the  purpose  of  deifying  them. 
Fat  tWy  thought  that  if  an  innocent  person  were  pot  to  death, 
bo  be«ame  a  god,  and  in  that  capoeity  would  be  grateful  to 
thaee  who  were  the  authors  of  his  spotheosis.  For  this  reason 
they  oeed  to  eatch  strangers  and  kill  them ;  not  thinking  one 
of  their  own  horde,  or  of  their  enemies,  could  be  esteemed 
insorent,  and  therefore  fitting.  A  woman  or  a  child  would 
da.  But  after  a  few  months  they  held  it  necessary  to  make  a 
new  fod,  the  old  one  either  having  lost  his  power,  or  chsnged 
hU  ptase,  or  perhaps  by  that  time  discharged  himself  of  his 
dcbi  of  gtalitude."—  PwdreAite,  p.  12. 


Jtwd  9UIM  tJktrt  wt»  a  wafi  to  that  gP0d  land^ 
m  wamdtoiu  Tnt  CAere  grtm. 

Caoto  II.  St.  33. 


im  Arhtl,  fas  m  M  tdiosia  Uawuiban 
JtitUmfditm0L,Jtdtmm  Can  deMiediis  fasU<f«5a  dtsit  la  Utrra 
ai€9*ia^  PtT U  da  rama  m  rama  gmamda  nmfTt  tamar  tie- 
•5te«  lot  atma*  A  petear  dt  m  rio  f  lagunaa  amy 
fas  eAendahsa  da  jmaeado  rtgaladmma,  Ptn  on  dia 
fme  et  daie  dt  una  Vvja  no  pado  puear  tota  idguna^  y  loo 
fO0t^d0rto  la  neffarvm  d  totorro  do  una  limoona  para  sv  mail- 
I««ia«ieal0,  s«  irrtfd  faale  centra  le  nation  Moeobi  yae,  troMo- 
JifnTOmda  en  Oc^gnara  tomd  el  enrtieio  do  roor  d  JIrM  par 
4^ttM  $mk^am  el  n>/«,  y  ne  deoiotid  kaata  dtrtiharlo  on  tierra  ton 
imt**ihi»  oontimtMio  y  dlaee  impatabU  de  toda  la  naeion, 

Tbie  Icigend  b  contained  in  a  manuscript  history  of  Para- 
goay,  tbe  Bio  de  la  Plata,  and  Tueuman.  For  the  use  of 
the  ftffvt  vwlwDo  (a  tianaeript  of  which  is  in  my  possession) 
I  am  beholden,  as  for  other  civilities  of  the  same  kind,  to 
Vv,  Tkemae  Kiiailer.  This  portion  of  the  work  conuins  a 
good  «ec0OBt  of  the  native  tribee }  the  second  volume  contains 
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the  historical  part ;  but  when  Hr.  Kinder  purchased  the  one 
at  Buenoe  Ayres,  the  other  was  on  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  having  been  borrowed  fiom  the  owner  by  an  American, 
and  not  returned.  Fortunately  the  subjects  of  the  two  volumes 
are  so  distinct  that  each  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
worit ;  and  I  have  referred,  in  tbe  history  of  Braxil,  to  that 
which  I  possees,  by  the  title  ofJfotkiao  dd  ParagMOff,  dbc. 


Tie  land  ^foonlo, — Canto  II.  st.  30. 

Many  of  the  Indian  speculations  respecting  the  condition 
of  souls  in  a  future  state  are  given  in  my  History  of  Braxil. 
A  description  of  a  Keltic  Island  of  the  Blessed,  as  dressed  up 
by  Ossian  Mac|riierson,  may  be  found  in  the  notee  to  Madoc. 
A  Tonga  one  is  thus  described  in  the  very  eurioua  and  vaJo- 
ablo  work  of  Mr.  Mariner. 

"  The  Tonga  people  universally  and  positively  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  large  island  lying  at  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  N.  W.  of  their  own  islands,  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  place  of  residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  the  souls  of  theii 
nobles  and  mataboobes.  This  island  is  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  all  their  own  isUnds  put  together;  to  be  well 
stocked  with  all  kinds  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  always 
in  a  state  of  high  perfection,  and  always  bearing  the  richest 
ftuits  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures ;  that  when  these  fruits  or  flowers  are  plucked, 
others  immediately  occupy  their  place,  and  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  tbe  meet  delightful  fragrance  that 
the  imagination  can  conceive,  proceeding  from  these  immortal 
plants.  The  island  is  also  well  stocked  with  the  moet  beau- 
tiful birds  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  as  well  as  with  abundance 
of  hogs,  all  of  which  are  inunortal,  unless  they  are  killed  to 
provide  fbod  for  the  Hotooas,  or  gods ;  but  tbe  moment  a  hog 
or  bird  is  killed,  another  living  hog  or  bird  immediately 
Cannes  into  existence  to  supply  its  place,  the  same  as  with  the 
fruits  and  flowers ;  and  this,  as  for  as  they  know  or  suppose, 
is  the  only  mode  of  propagation  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
island  of  Bolotoo  is  supposed  to  be  so  for  off  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going  there  ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  moreover,  that  even  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  reach- 
ing so  for,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  particular  will  of  the 
gods,  they  would  be  sure  to  miss  it.  They  give,  however, 
an  account  of  a  Tonga  canoe,  which,  in  her  return  from  the 
Feejee  Islands  a  long  time  ago,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
to  Bolotoo:  ignorant  of  the  place  where  they  were,  and  being 
much  in  want  of  provisions,  and  sefting  the  country  abound  in 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and  proceeded  to  pluck 
some  bread  fruit,  but  to  their  unspeakable  astonishment  they 
oould  no  more  lay  hold  of  it  than  if  it  were  a  shadow.  They 
walked  through  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  passed  through 
the  substance  of  tbe  houses,  (which  were  built  like  those  of 
Tonga,)  without  feeling  any  resistance.  They  at  length  saw 
some  of  the  Hotooas,  who  passed  through  the  substance  of 
their  bodies  as  if  there  was  nothing  there.  The  Hotooas 
recommended  them  to  go  away  immediately,  as  they  had  no 
proper  food  for  them,  and  promised  them  a  fair  wind  and  a 
speedy  passage.  They  accordingly  pot  directly  to  sea,  and  in 
two  days,  sailing  with  the  utmost  velocity,  they  arrived  at 
Hamoa,  (the  Navigators*  Island,)  at  which  place  they  wanted 
to  touch  before  they  got  to  Tonga.  Having  remained  at 
Hamoa  two  or  three  days,  they  sailed  for  Tonga,  where  they 
anived  with  great  speed .  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
they  all  died,  not  as  a  punishment  for  having  been  at  Bolotoo, 
but  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  air  of  Bolotoo,  as  it  were, 
infecting  mortal  bodies  with  speedy  death." 

In  Yucatan  their  notion  of  the  happy  after  death  was,  that 
they  rested  in  a  delightful  land,  under  the  shade  of  a  great  tree, 
whore  there  was  plenty  of  food  and  drink.  —  H«rr«re,  iv.  10,  n. 

The  Austral  tribes  believe  that  the  dead  live  in  some  region 
under  the  earth,  where  they  have  their  tents,  and  hunt  tbe 
souls  of  ostriches. ->-I>o^':A.  ii.  995. 

The  Persians  have  a  great  reverence  for  large,  old  trees, 
thinking  that  the  souls  of  the  happy  delight  to  dwell  in  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  call  them  ptr,  which  signifies  an  old 
man,  by  which  name  they  also  designate  the  supposed  in- 
habitant. Pietro  Delia  Vallo  describes  a  prodigious  tree  of 
this  character,  in  the  hollow  of  which  tapers  were  always  kept 
burning  to  the  honor  of  the  Fir.    He  pitched  his  tent  ondac 
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ita  boughfl  twiee ;  once  with  hii  wife  when  on  hii  way  to 
ambark  for  Earope,  and  a^in  when  returninf  with  h«r 
corpse.  The  paMagv  wherein  he  ipeaki  of  thia  last  nifht's 
lodfinf  is  very  afTeetiDg.  We  soon  fof;gtre  this  excellent  trar* 
eller  for  his  eoxoomhiy,  take  an  interest  in  his  domestic  ai&in, 
and  part  with  him  at  last  as  with  an  old  fkiend. 


Whotkpufki 
fVvm  Deatk^  Mtfrom  mm  UmMgfot,  te  jif .  ~~  Canto  H.  st.  44. 

An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  extended  to  people  in  a  nnch 
hi^er  grade  of  society  than  the  American  Indians. 

**  After  this  Dbath  appeared  in  Dwaraka  in  a  human 
shape,  the  color  of  his  skin  being  black  and  yellow,  his  head 
dose  shorn,  and  all  his  limbs  distorted.  He  placed  himself  at 
men's  doors,  so  tliat  all  those  who  saw  him  shuddered  with 
apprehension,  and  became  even  as  dead  men  f>om  mere  af- 
fright. Every  person  to  whose  door  he  came  shot  an  arrow 
at  him ;  and  the  moment  the  srrow  quitted  the  bowstring, 
they  saw  the  spectre  no  more,  nor  knew  which  way  he  was 
gone  " — Life  ^  OeesAaa. 

This  is  a  poetical  invention ;  but  sneh  an  invention  has 
formed  a  popular  belief  in  Greece,  if  M .  PouquevUie  may  be 
trusted. 

**  The  EoU  JE^s,  the  Gacecfasmeii,  has  been  seen  wandering 
over  the  rooft  of  the  houses.  Who  can  dare  to  doubt  this  ? 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a  withered  oM  woman,  covered  with 
funeral  rags  j  she  was  heard  to  call  by  their  names  those  who 
are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the  living.  Nocturnal 
concerts,  voice's  murmuring  amid  the  silence  of  the  darkest 
nights  have  been  hoard  in  the  air ;  phantoms  have  been  seen 
wandering  about  in  soliury  places,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
markets;  the  dogs  have  howled  with  the  most  dismal  and 
melancholy  tone,  and  their  cries  have  been  repeated  by  the 
echoes  along  the  desert  streets.  It  is  when  such  things 
happen,  as  I  was  told  very  seriowily  by  an  inhabitant  of 
Naoplia  dl  Romania,  tliat  great  care  must  be  tuken  not  to 
answer  if  you  should  be  called  during  the  night :  if  you  hear 
symphonies,  bury  yourself  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  do  not  listen 
to  them ;  it  b  the  <M  ffimoM,  it  is  the  Plague  itself  that 
knocks  at  your  door." — P«Mfii«viUs,  189. 

The  Patagones  and  other  Austral  tribes  attribute  all  dis- 
eases to  an  evil  spirit.  Their  conjurers  therefore  beat  drums 
by  the  patient,  which  have  hideous  figures  painted  upon  them, 
thinking  thus  to  frighten  away  the  cause.  If  he  dies,  his 
relations  endeavor  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  who  pre- 
tended Co  cure  him ;  but  if  one  of  the  chiefs  dies,  all  the 
eoajurers  are  slain,  unless  they  can  save  themselves  by 
flight. —I^MiA^^sr,  t.  ii.  986. 


Tftsy  iroggtdtkeigiiig  eut.  —  Canto  II.  sL  45. 

The  Austral  tribes  sometimes  bury  the  dying,  thinking  it 
an  act  of  mercy  thus  to  shorten  their  sufferingf .  (Dobriik. 
t.  ii.  986.)  But  in  general  this  practice,  which  extends  widely 
among  savages,  arises  from  the  selfish  feeling  assigned  in  the 
text.  Superstition,  without  this  selfishness,  produces  a  prac- 
tice of  the  same  kind,  though  not  absolutely  as  brutal,  in  the 
EasL  **  The  tMcrda  or  cAvICn'es  are  smaJI  huts  in  which  a 
Hindoo,  when  given  over  by  his  physicians,  is  deposited,  and 
left  alone  to  expire,  and  be  carried  off  by  the  sacred  flood.*' 
Cmso,  tn  F»rbe$f  iv.  99. 

"  When  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery,  the  patient  is  gen- 
erally removed  from  the  bed,  and  laid  on  a  platform  of  fresh 
earth,  either  out  of  doors,  or  prepared  purpoaely  in  some 
adjoining  room  or  viranda,  that  he  may  there  breathe  his  last. 
In  a  physical  sense,  this  removal  at  so  critical  a  period  must 
be  often  attended  with  fatal  consequences ;  though  perhaps 
not  quite  io  decisive  as  that  of  exposing  an  aged  parent  or  a 
dying  friend  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  I  now  only  men- 
tion the  circumstances  as  forming  part  of  the  Hindoo  religious 
system.  After  hsving  expired  upon  the  earth,  die  body  is 
carried  to  the  water-side,  and  washed  with  many  ceremonies. 
It  is  then  laid  upon  the  funeral  pile,  that  the  fire  may  have  a 
•hare  of  the  victim :  the  ashes  are  finally  scattered  in  the  air, 
and  fiill  upon  the  water. 

**  During  the  funeral  ceremony,  which  is  solemn  and  af- 


fneting,  the  Brahmins  address  the  respcelivc  elementa  la  watds 
to  the  following  purport  i  althoogfa  there  may  be  a  diffscanA 
mode  of  performing  those  rsligiooa  ritse  ia  other  pasta  af 
Hindostan. 

**  O  Earth !  to  thee  we  commend  our  brother  j  of  thee  he 
was  formed ;  by  thee  he  was  sustained ;  and  unto  Hum  ht  mam 
returns ! 

**  O  Fire !  thou  hadst  a  claim  in  our  brother ;  dmiug  Ub 
life  he  subsisted  by  thy  influence  In  nature ;  to  tl^e  we 
commit  his  body ;  thou  emblem  of  purity,  may  hie  spirit  be 
purified  on  entering  a  new  state  of  existence. 

"OAirl  while  the  brMth  of  life  oootinued,  onr  bratber 
respired  by  thee ;  his  last  breath  is  now  departed  i  to  the*  «e 
yield  him. 

"  O  Water !  thou  didst  contribute  to  the  Ufo  of  oar  bratbor ; 
thou  wert  one  of  his  sustaining  elements.  Bis  reanataa  on 
now  dispersed  ;  receive  thy  share  of  him,  who  has  now  tabeo 
an  everiasting  flight  1  >•  •-  Ar*««*«  Orimtd  Mmmtn^  idL  11. 


jfad  sis,  m  maii|p  on  emoleus  assay, 

jtt  length  race  a  descant  rf  her  •«■ 

Jbd  blended  aU  their  nelas. —Canto  Ut.  sL  3D, 

An  extract  from  a  journal  written  in  fitwitzerlaod  will  ho 
the  best  comment  upon  the  description  io  these  etanxaa,  whieb 
indeed  were  probably  suggested  1^  my  reooHeetlooa  of  ibe 
Staubach. 

"  While  we  were  at  the  waterfall,  some  half  score  peasants, 
chiefly  women  and  girb,  assembled  just  oot  of  rearh  of  the 
spray,  and  set  up  —  surely  the  wildest  chorus  that  ever  was 
hoard  by  human  ears  —  a  song,  not  of  artieolole  soonds,  b«A 
in  which  the  voice  was  used  as  a  mere  instrument  of  moaie, 
more  flexible  than  any  which  art  could  produce, —  sweet, 
powerfol,  and  thrilling  beyond  deserii>tion.** 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  sonnet  of  Mr.  Words* 
worth's,  who  visited  this  spot  three  years  after  mo,  that  he  was 
not  less  impressed  than  I  had  been  by  this  wild  eonoect  of 

« 

voices. 

On  vpromehmg  tke  Hfeal  Jor*,  loafsr^rwaasa. 

Tmcks  let  me  follow  flu  from  human  kind 

Which  these  illusive  greetings  may  not  reach ; 

Where  only  Nature  tunes  her  voice  to  teach 

Careless  pursuits,  and  raptures  oneonfiued. 

No  Mermaid  warbles  (to  allay  the  %nnd 

That  drives  some  vessel  towards  a  dangnrons  hoacb) 

More  thrilling  melodies !  no  cavemM  Witch, 

Chanting  a  love-epell,  ever  intertwined 

Notes  shrill  and  wild  with  art  more  musical ! 

Alas  !  that  from  the  Ilpn  of  abject  Want 

And  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 

They  should  proceed  —  enjoyment  to  inthiall, 

And  with  regret  and  useless  pity  haunt 

This  bold,  this  pure,  this  sky-born  WaterfkO ! 

"  The  vocal  powers  of  theae  musical  beggun  (says  Mr. 
Wordsworth)  may  seem  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  this  wild  oad 
savage  air  was  utterly  unlike  any  tomids  I  had  ever  beoxtl ; 
the  notes  reanhed  me  fVom  a  distance,  and  on  whst  oceoaioo 
they  were  sung  I  eouM  not  guess,  only  they  seem«)d  to  bchMif 
in  some  way  or  other  to  the  waterfall ;  and  remimtod  om>  of 
religious  services  chanted  to  streama  and  fountains  in  Fa^ao 
times." 


apme  Mm  frttnge, — Canto  III.  at.  41. 

Upon  this  subject  an  old  Spanish  romancer  speoks  thoat 
Aun^ue  hetmhrt  ne  eeh€  le  de  ndelmte  eeme  Aa  de  rrmr,  af  «». 
ptritu  le  eiente,  y  oMee  fue  venga  e$  dmde  deOc  t  y  4e  ofm  as 
lewudaran.  lot  grandee  eeepiree  que  kembree  dam  a 
me  peaeamde  en  ningmna  easa,  eeaie  a  sracAes  oasasce ;  fmt> 
que  d  sojptre  eeha  de  si,  el  eepvita  as  que  eiemte  el  oiol  que^de 
ear,  —  Chronica  del  Key  D.  Rodrigo,  p^  Ii.  e.  171. 


Jieroee  her  ekemUerewaea  hammoi'kpmg,  "^  Cinto  III.  at.  4&. 
Ptnkerton,  in  his  Geography,  (roL  ii.  p.  535^  n.  3d  •dlL* 
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nj9f  tbsi  ueti  art  ■fMo^timM  woni  tmofig  the  Goaranis  in- 
■tMd  of  cloth«a,  Mid  refcrt  to  tJii*  very  ttury  in  proof  of  hu 
ftstenioa.  I  boliovn  he  hod  no  other  ground  for  it.  He  odds, 
tkftt  ^*  p«rhn|it  tbvy  were  wora  noly  to  keep  oflf  the  fliei  ;** 
a*  if  thoee  blood-«ttoken  were  to  be  kept  off  by  open  net- 
vfirb! 

We  owe  eometliinK,  however,  to  the  person  who  introdncei 
«•  lo  e  gpood  and  valuable  book,  and  I  am  indebted  originally 
to  Mr.  Finkorton  lur  niy  knowledge  of  Dobrizhoffer.  He  tnya 
of  him,  wh«n  referring  to  the  ifutvria  it  Miponibut,  '*  the 
litely  lingularity  of  the  old  man*e  Latin  it  it««lf  an  amuae- 
meut ;  and  though  aoroetimea  garrolouf ,  be  ii  redundant  in 
aixtheolie  and  curiooa  inlbrmalion*  Hi*  work,  though  bear- 
ing a  restricted  title,  is  the  best  aeeount  yet  published  of  the 
whole  viceroy oJty  of  La  Plata." 


Jbrfut  tgwM  the  ertte$iU  vMen  wen  aet  —  Canto  IIT.  it.  5L 

This  Im  a  eommoo  representation  of  the  Virgin,  fiom  the 
Kevclation. 

Virgem  d*  Sol  vettidOf  «  do$  §nu  rauu 
doTM  mipoUa  tods,  «  da^  E$lrdta§ 
Cer»ada,  t  detatut  o*  pis  a  £.»«, 

FaANciico  DS  Sa  db  Mirahda. 

Theae  Unoa  are  highly  eatoamad  by  the  Portuguese  critics. 


Srvars  As  teas,  and  m  hi»  amger  drtad, 
Y«t  aiipey  ai  kit  Mvtktr's  witl  grno  mild, 
gowtUdidkt  a*sy  CAat Mmidm  tmd^t^Ued,^ 

Canto  I  FT.  at.  51. 

**  Iloir  bftlh  the  conceit  of  Cbriit's  huiniliiitioD  here  on 
earth,  of  his  dependence  on  bis  mother  during  the  time  of  his 
fonniiiMi  and  birth,  and  of  his  subjection  to  Acr  in  his  infancy, 
brought  forth  prepo«terous  and  more  than  h<*athcni«h  trans- 
fiimiations  of  his  glory  in  the  superstitious  daughters  of  the 
idolatrooa  church !  They  cannot  cooci'ive  Christ  as  King, 
onlMSs  ibvj  acknowledge  her  as  Uoecn  Dowager  of  hoav»o : 
k«r  title  of  liody  is  •qiupartint  to  his  title  of  Xx>rd  i  her  au- 
thority tt$f  utme  purposes  held  as  great,  her  bowels  of  com- 
punction (towards  the  weaker  sex  (•spociMlly)  more  tender. 
And  as  the  Heathens  frame  Gods  suitable  to  their  own  desire, 
sohciting  tiiem  most,  (though  otherwise  loss  potent,)  whom 
they  ouooeive  to  be  most  favorable  to  their  present  suits,  so 
hath  the  blessed  Virgin,  throughout  the  Romish  Churckf  ob- 
tained (wliat  sha  never  sought)  the  entire  monopoly  of  wo- 
laen'a  prayem  (n  their  travails ;  as  if  her  presence  at  others' 
distressful  labora  (foi  she  beraelf,  by  their  doctrine,  brought 
forth  h«r  first-bora  sod  only  son  without  pain)  hnd  wrought 
in  bar  »  truer  feeling  or  tenderer  touch,  than  tlio  High  Priest 
ofOmir  soob  e«n  havit  of  their  infiruiitius ;  or  as  if  she  would 
nsemora  faithful  iind  rffnctiial  intcrceasion  with  her  Son,  than 
he  ems  or  will  do  with  his  Father.  Soma,  in  our  times,  out  of 
the  veftkneaa  of  tJieir  b«S|  matching  witli  tlie  imiietuuusoess 
of  tiM»if  adnJteroiM  and  disloyal  aoal,  have  in  this  kind  been 
so  impotaoily  outrageous  as  to  iotercept  others*  supplications 
dirrrtatl  to  Christ,  and  sxperscrite  them  in  this  form  unto  his 
nothrr  j  BUsjvd  X^djf,  command  thy  son  to  hear  this  woman's 
prsyars,  and  send  her  dfliveraocel  Tliese,  and  the  like 
ajio«<obe0,  hava  moved  some  good  women,  in  other  points 
tainted  cathar  with  superstition  than  preoiseness,  to  dispense 
With  the  Uw  of  secrecy,  4eldow  violated  in  their  parliaments ; 
and  1  know  not  whetlier  I  should  attribute  it  to  their  courage 
or  stupidity,  not  to  b«  mom  affriglited  at  such  blasphemies, 
than  at  Mane  monitions  and  prodigious  bitth.  This  and  the 
like  infared  iootinntions  unto  superstilion,  to  the  rude  and 
untBStnicted  people*  are  more  artdkially  set  forward  by  the 
Ckhuloua  Raman  legendary  and  his  Zimiwr,  than  the  like  were 
m  the  heathen,  by  heathen  poets  and  paiBtora."  —  Dr, 
JaekMn's  Work*,  vol.  L  1007. 


The  Eneoraenderos  compelled  the  unhappy  people  whom 
tbey  found  living  where  they  liked,  to  settle  in  such  places  as 
were  moat  convenient  for  the  work  in  which  they  were  now 
to  be  eompulsorily  employed.  All  their  work  whs  task-work, 
fanposed  with  little  moderation,  and  exacted  without  mercy. 
This  tyranny  extended  to  the  women  and  children ;  and  as  all 
the  Spaniards,  the  ofllcers  of  juttice  as  well  as  the  Eocomen- 
doros,  were  implleated  in  it,  the  Indians  had  none  to  whom 
they  could  look  for  protection.  Even  the  institutions  of 
Christianity,  by  which  the  Spanish  government  hoped  to  bet- 
ter the  temiH>ral  condition  of  its  new  subjects,  wern  made  the 
occasion  of  new  grievances  and  more  intolorublo  oppression. 
For,  as  the  Indians  were  legally  free, —  free,  therefore,  to 
marry  where  they  pleased,  and  the  wife  was  to  follow  the 
husband, — every  means  was  taken  to  prevent  a  marriage  be- 
tween two  Indians  who  belonged  to  different  ReparitmeMtoa, 
and  the  interest  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efforts  of 
the  priest.  The  Spanish  women  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
their  husbands  in  cruelty  on  such  oeeasioos,  and  to  have  insti- 
gated them  to  the  roost  violent  and  iniquitous  measures,  that 
they  might  not  lose  their  fomale  attendants.  The  consequence 
was,  that  profligacy  of  manners  among  the  Indians  was  rather 
encouraged  than  restrained,  as  it  is  now  in  the  English  sugar 
islands,  where  the  planter  is  not  a  religions  roan.  —  Loumo, 
1.1,  $3,  6, 7. 


Tywnif  ofthB  Sjfndardt, —CuAo  IV.  at.  7, 8. 

Tbo  emtrmapHoa  of  the  ladtana  In  Uw  Paraguay  tea-trade, 
and  IIm  niaaoa  taken  by  the  Jesaita  for  ouliivatinff  tha  Caa> 
tree,  ara  d«Bcrifa«il  by  I>obrlahoffer. 


m.~CantoIV.st.l7. 


8L 

The  legend  of  his  visit  to  Limbo  is  given  here  in  a  trans- 
lated extract  from  that  very  curious  work,  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  related  by  herself  to  Sistur  Maria  do  Jesus, 
Abbess  of  the  Franciscan  Convent  de  la  Inmuculada  Concep- 
ciun  at  Agreda,  and  published  with  the  sanction  of  all  the 
ecclesiastical  authuriiies  in  Spuin. 

After  some  conversation  between  the  Almighty  and  the  Vir- 
gin, at  that  time  throe  yean  and  a  half  old,  the  Frnnciscau 
confessor,  who  was  the  accomplice  of  the  abbess  in  this  blas- 
phemous imposture,  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  The  Most  High  received  this  morning  sacrifice  from  his 
tender  spouse,  Mary  the  most  holy,  and  with  a  pleased  coun- 
tenance said  to  ber,  *•  Thou  art  beaiilirul  in  thy  thoughts, 
O  Prince's  daughter,  my  dove,  and  my  beloved  !  I  admit  thy 
desires,  which  are  a^^ioeable  to  my  eyes :  and  it  is  my  will,  in 
fulfilment  of  them,  that  tliou  shouldest  understand  the  time 
draws  nigh,  when  by  my  divine  appointment  thy  father 
Joachin  must  pass  from  this  mortal  life  to  the  life  immortal 
and  eternal.  His  death  shall  be  ihort,  and  he  will  ioon  rest 
in  peace,  and  be  placed  with  the  Saints  in  Limbo,  awaiting 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  human  race.'  This  information 
from  the  Lord  neither  disturbed  nor  troubled  the  regal  broost 
of  Mary,  the  Princess  of  Heaven  j  yet  as  the  love  of  children 
to  their  parents  is  a  debt  due  by  nature,  and  that  love  in  all 
its  perfection  existed  in  this  most  holy  child,  a  natural  grief 
at  losing  her  most  holy  father  Joachin,  whom  as  a  daughter 
she  devoutly  loved,  could  not  fail  to  be  resented.  The  tender 
and  sweet  child  Mary  felt  a  movement  of  grief  compatil>le 
with  the  serenity  of  her  magnanimous  heart :  and  acting  with 
greatness  in  every  thing,  following  both  grace  and  nature,  she 
made  a  fervent  prayer  for  her  father  Joachin :  she  besought 
the  Lord,  that,  as  the  mighty  and  true  God,  ho  would  look 
upon  him  in  the  hour  of  his  happy  death,  and  defend  him 
from  the  Devil,  especially  in  that  hour,  and  preserve  him,  and 
appoint  him  in  the  number  of  his  elect,  as  one  who  in  his  life 
had  confessed  and  magnified  his  holy  and  adorable  name. 
And  the  more  to  oblige  his  Majesty,  the  most  faithful  daugh- 
ter offered  to  endure  fur  her  fatlier,  the  most  holy  Joachin, 
all  that  the  Lord  might  ordain. 

**  His  Majesty  accepted  this  petition,  and  consoled  the  divino 
child,  assuring  her  that  he  would  be  with  her  father  as  a  mer- 
ciful and  compassionate  rcmonerator  of  those  who  love  and 
serve  him,  and  that  ho  would  place  him  with  the  Patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  he  prepared  her  again  to 
receive  and  snffer  other  troubles.  Eight  days  before  the  death 
of  the  holy  Patriarch  Joachin,  Mary  the  most  holy  had  other 
advicea  from  the  Lord,  declaring  the  day  and  hour  in  which 
ha  was  to  die,  aa  in  fact  it  occurred,  only  six  months  after  our 
Queen  went  to  reside  in  the  temple.  When  her  Highness 
had  received  this  information  from  the  Lord,  she  besought  the 
twelve  angela,  (who,  I  have  before  aaid,  were  thoae  whom 
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St.  John  Munei  in  the  Rerelation,}  that  they  would  be  with 
h«r  &ther  Joeehin  in  his  lickneea,  and  eomfort  him,  and  eon- 
■ole  him  in  it ;  and  thua  they  did.  And  for  the  last  hour  of 
his  transit  she  sent  all  thoee  of  her  (uard,  and  besoogfat  tlie 
Lord  that  he  would  maice  them  manifest  to  her  bther  for  his 
greater  consolation.  The  Most  Bifh  granted  this,  and  in 
eTcry  thing  foJfilled  the  desire  of  his  eleet,  unique,  and  per- 
fect one :  and  the  great  Patriarch  and  happy  Joaebin  saw  the 
thousand  holy  ange!s  who  guarded  his  daughter  Maria,  at 
whose  petition  and  desire  the  grace  of  the  Almighty  super- 
abounded,  and  by  his  command  the  angel  said  to  Joaehin 
these  things:—  , 

»<  (  Man  of  God,  the  Most  High  and  Mighty  is  thy  eternal 
salration,  and  he  sends  thee  from  his  holy  place  the  necessary 
and  timely  assistance  for  thy  soul !  Mary,  thy  daughter,  sends 
us  to  be  with  thee  at  thb  hour,  in  which  thou  hast  to  pay  to 
thy  Creator  the  debt  of  natural  death.  Bhe  is  thy  most 
fUthfnl  and  powerful  intercessor  with  the  Most  High,  in 
whose  name  and  peace  depart  thou  from  this  world  with  con- 
solation  and  joy,  that  he  hath  made  thee  parent  of  so  blessed 
a  daughter.  And  although  his  incomprehensible  Majesty,  in 
his  serene  wisdom,  hath  not  till  now  manifested  to  thee  the 
sacrament  and  dignity  in  which  he  will  constitute  thy  dau^- 
tcr,  it  is  his  pleasure  that  thou  shonldest  know  it  now,  to  the 
intent  that  thou  mayest  magnify  him  and  praise  him,  and  that 
at  such  news  the  jubilee  of  thy  spirit  msy  be  joined  with  the 
grief  and  natural  sadness  of  death.  Mary,  thy  daughter,  and 
oor  Clueen,  is  the  one  chosen  by  the  arm  of  the  Omnipotent, 
that  the  Divine  Word  may  in  her  clothe  himself  with  flesh, 
and  with  the  human  form.  She  is  to  be  the  happy  Mother  of 
the  Mesaiah,  blessed  among  women,  superior  to  all  creatures, 
and  inferior  only  to  God  himself.  Thy  most  happy  daughter 
is  to  be  the  repairer  of  what  the  human  race  lost  by  the  first 
fall,  and  the  high  mountain  whereon  the  new  law  of  grace  is 
to  be  formed  and  established.  Therefore,  as  thou  leavest  now 
In  the  world  its  restauratriz  and  daughter,  by  whom  God 
prepares  for  it  the  fitting  remedy,  depart  thou  in  joy }  and  the 
Lord  will  bless  thee  fiom  Zion,  and  will  give  thee  a  place 
among  the  Saints,  that  thou  mayest  attain  to  the  sight  and 
possession  of  the  happy  Jerusalem.' 

"  While  the  holy  Angels  spake  theee  words  to  Joaehin, 
St.  Anna,  his  wife,  was  present,  standing  by  the  pillow  of  his 
bed;  and  she  heard,  and,  by  divine  permission,  understood 
them.  At  the  same  time,  the  holy  Patriarch  Joaebin  lost  his 
speech,  and  entering  upon  the  common  way  of  all  flesh,  began 
to  die,  with  a  marvellous  struggle  between  the  delight  of  such 
joyfUl  tidings  and  the  pain  of  death.  During  this  conflict 
with  his  interior  powers,  many  and  fervent  acts  of  divine 
love,  of  faith,  and  adoration,  and  praiae,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
humiliation,  and  other  virtues,  did  he  heroically  perform :  and 
thus  absorbed  in  the  new  knowledge  of  so  divine  a  mystery 
he  came  to  the  end  of  his  natural  life,  dying  the  precious 
death  of  the  Saints.  His  roost  holy  spirit  was  carried  by  the 
Angels  to  the  Limbo  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  of  the  Jost: 
and  for  a  new  consolation  and  light  in  the  long  night  wherein 
they  dwelt,  the  Most  High  ordered  that  the  soul  of  the  holy 
Patriarch  Joaehin  should  be  the  new  Paranyroph  and  Am- 
bassador of  his  Great  Majesty,  for  announcing  to  all  that 
congregation  of  the  Just,  how  the  day  of  eternal  light  had 
now  dawned,  and  the  day-break  was  bom,  Mary,  the  most 
holy  daughter  of  Joaehin  and  of  Anna,  from  whom  should  be 
bom  the  Sun  of  Divinity,  Christ,  Restorer  of  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Holy  Fathers  and  the  Just  in  Limbo 
heard  these  tidings,  and  in  their  jubilee  composed  new  hymns 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High. 

**  This  happy  death  of  the  Patriarch  St.  Joaehin  oeenrred 
(as  I  have  before  said)  half  a  year  after  his  danghter,  Mary 
the  most  holy,  entered  the  Temple ;  and  when  she  was  at  the 
tender  age  of  three  and  a  half,  she  was  thus  left  in  the  world 
without  a  natural  father.  The  sge  of  the  Patriarch  was  sixty 
and  nine  years,  distributed  and  divided  thus :  at  the  age  of 
forty -six  years,  he  took  St.  Anna  to  wife;  twenty  yean  after 


this  marriage,  Mary  the  most  holy  was  bora ;  tad  (hs  dots 
yean  and  a  half  of  her  Highness's  age  nttks  sizty-oias  tsd  t 
half,  a  few  days  more  or  less. 

"  The  holy  Patriarch  and  father  of  our  Qaeea  fasisf  d««d, 
the  holy  Angela  of  her  goaid  retimed  iaeaatinsatijf  to  k«f 
presence,  and  gave  her  notice  of  all  that  hsd  oeewrad  b  Iwr 
father's  transit.  Forthwith  the  most  prudent  ebiU  aehenc4 
with  prayen  fbr  the  coosolaUon  of  hsr  mother  St.  Aao«, 
entreating  that  the  Lord  would,  as  a  ftther,  direct  tod  {vrcn 
her  in  the  eolituda  wherein,  by  the  less  of  bn  baiwiil, 
Joaehin,  she  was  left  Bt.  Anna  herself  seat  ski  oe«i  of  hii 
death,  which  was  first  communicated  to  the  NifttcM  of  oor 
divine  Princees,  that,  in  Imparting  it,  she  might  eeeaols  h«r. 
The  Mistress  did  this,  and  the  most  wise  ebiU  keanl  ker, 
with  all  oompoeure  and  diasimolation,  hot  with  the  psuoae* 
and  the  modesty  of  a  Qooon ;  but  she  was  not  igssisst  sT 
the  event  which  her  Mielreas  related  to  her  u  oevi.**^  JK»- 
tka  Cndti  de  Diot,  par.  2»  L 9,  c.  16,  )664-«t.  Uadiid, 
1744. 

It  waa  in  the  middle  of  the  serenteenlh  eeDlsrr  thtt  tlM 
work,  from  which  this  extract  is  translated,  wei  psfastd  spaa 
the  Spaniards  as  a  new  revelation.  Greai  sad  bfaMphsans 
as  the  imposture  is,  the  work  was  still  eorrent  whet  I  po- 
cured  my  copy,  about  twenty  yean  agoi  snd  It  isset  iaehM 
in  the  Spanish  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1790,  the  hst  (I  bs* 
lieve)  which  was  published,  and  which  is  now  bsfcn  as. 


Be  eddd  net  ttcny  ikarv.  ~  Canto  TV.  it  87. 


A  ease  precisely  of  the  aame  kind  is  meatisne^  bf  Mr. 
Mariner.  *•  A  yoong  Chief  at  Tonga,  a  very  htodMOt  nu, 
was  inspired  by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  in  Belelao,  wbe  bd 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  On  a  sudden,  he  fslt  biRM«lf  Is*- 
spirited,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  fkioted  t«ty.  Wlicn  ha 
came  to  himself,  he  was  very  ill,  and  was  taken  acooriM;  ta 
the  house  of  a  priest.  As  yet,  he  did  not  know  wbo  it  «« 
that  inspired  him,  but  the  priest  informed  him  that  il  vm  • 
woman  of  Bolotoo,  mentioning  her  name,  who  bed  iH  mim 
yean  before,  and  who  wished  him  now  to  dif ,  thtt  be  mifbt 
be  near  her.  He  accordingly  died  in  two  days.  B*  Cbi^r 
said  he  suspected  this,  from  tho  dreamt  he  had  hsd  tl  difrr- 
ent  times,  when  the  figure  of  a  woman  eaoie  to  bia  io  tkt 
night.  Mr.  Mariner  was  with  the  sick  Chief  thrve  or  fom 
times  during  his  illness,  and  heard  the  priest  fbntstlbi»4ntl>, 
and  relate  the  occasion  of  it." — Marimer. 

The  following  similar  case  appeared  in  a  otwipqwr:— 
"  Died,  on  Sunday  evening,  the  Ulh  instant,  Joho^sckcoVi 
aged  22,  a  native  of  the  west  ooaat  of  Greenlaad.  TUi  &ii* 
roaux  has  occupied  a  eoosidetable  share  of  the  pulirtctttratiM, 
and  his  loss  will  be  very  generally  felt.  He  had  tlreidy  w 
derod  important  service  to  the  country  in  the  hit  ptH'*^**' 
discovery,  and  great  expectatioos  ware  natondy  fomMti^^ 
utility  which  he  would  prove  on  the  expeifitioD  tlnet  to  «ii 
for  Baflln's  Bay.  The  Admiralty,  with  grest  libonlitj  wd 
judgment,  had  directed  the  greatest  pains  to  be  isken  b  ka 
further  education ;  and  he  had  been  several  ooutLt  nt^ 
burgh  with  this  view,  when  ha  was  seised  with  s  rwli&t 
inflanunation  in  the  chest,  which  carried  him  off  is  I  <•* 
days.  He  was  extremely  docile,  and,  though  nlhsr  sluv  « 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  was  iodnstrioio,  n*^* 
and  cheerful,  and  was  always  grateful  for  the  kiodiint  ir^ 
attention  shown  to  him.  His  smtahle  dtspooilioa  snd  ninple 
mannen  bad  Interested  thoeo  who  had  opportuniiios  ofbrnMr- 
ing  him  personally,  in  a  way  thai  will  out  eooo  be  fofgott^:'. 
To  the  public,  his  lose,  we  fear,  is  impanbh— >o  b» 
friends,  it  is  doubly  sovere.  Just  befbra  his  desth,  ((i»  P^ 
Eskimanx  said  he  knew  he  was  going  to  die ;  thai  kU  ^^« 
and  mother  had  died  in  the  same  way ;  and  that  bit  <i«t(% 
who  was  the  last  of  all  his  relations,  had  just  appstfsd  tohisi, 
and  called  him  away.**— fdhiAcrf*  Oomramt^  #M<  19- 
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ALL   FOR   LOVE, 

OR 

A   SINNER   WELL  SAVED. 


TO  CAROLINE   BOWLES. 

Could  I  look  forward  to  a  distant  day 
With  hope  of  building  some  elaborate  lay, 
Then  would  I  watt  till  worthier  atruns  of  mine 
Might  bear  inseribed  thy  name,  O  Caroline ! 
For  I  would,  while  my  voice  ia  heard  on  earth, 
Bear  witneM  to  thy  genius  and  thy  worth. 
But  we  have  both  been  taught  to  feel  with  fear 
How  frail  the  tenure  of  existence  here. 
What  unforeseen  calamities  prevent, 
Alas,  how  oft!  the  best-resolved  intent; 
And  therefore  this  poor  volume  I  address 
To  thee,  dear  friend,  and  sister  Poetess. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEI. 


Kennek,  21  Feb,  1829. 


Tbf>  flUirx  of  the  fellowiiif  Pmid  it  taken  firom  a  Lif*  of 
St.  BaaU,  aierUwd  to  hit  contemporary  St.  Amphilocluui, 
Buhop  of  teooion ;  a  Latin  vertion  of  which,  inado  bj 
CarAioal  Vnaa  in  the  ninth  century,  i«  intorted  by  Rot- 
weydo,  anaoog  the  Lire*  of  the  Father*,  in  hi*  compilation 
ffUUriM  Eremntiem.  The  original  had  not  then  been  printed, 
tet  Roeweyde  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paria.  He  intimatea  no  anipietoo  concerning  the  ao- 
thentacity  of  the  lifo,  or  the  truth  of  thia  partieolar  legend  j 
ofasenriRf  only,  that  kme  narratio  a/md  »olum  invatititr  Am' 
flUUekimm,  It  la,  indeed,  the  flower  of  the  work,  and  aa 
i«eb  had  been  culled  by  aome  earlier  tranalaior  than  Uraua. 

TVi  ▼•17  learned  Dominican,  P.  Fran^oia  CombeAa,  pub- 
liaiMd  the  original,  with  a  veraion  of  hia  own,  and  eodear- 
Ofod  to  eaublieh  ita  authenticity  in  oppoaition  to  Barooiua, 
who  anpfoaed  the  life  to  hare  been  written  by  aome  other 
Amphikxhina,  not  by  the  Biahop  of  Icoainm.  Had  Com* 
befia  poeaetaed  powera  of  mind  equal  to  hia  erudition,  he 
might  aveo  then  have  been  in  aome  degree  prejudiced  upon 
tbia  anbjcct,  for,  according  to  Baillet,  U  awfit  km  attaekemeni 
pgrtiemlier  pear  &  Sasile,  Hia  veraion  ia  inacrted  in  the 
j^ia  Samd»r%m,  (Jon.  t.  ti.  pp.  937—957.)  But  the  Bol- 
laodtst  Baert  branda  the  life  there  aa  apocryphal }  and  in 
bia  BanotatioM  treata  Combefia  more  rudely,  it  may  be  aua- 
p«ei«d,  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  belonged  to  a 
rival  and  hoatile  order. 

Bbottid  tbe  reader  be  deairooa  of  comparing  the  Poem  with 
tb«  Ijegeod,  he  may  find  the  itory,  aa  tranacribed  from 
Boewvyde,  aBoag  the  Nolea. 


I. 


A  TOUTS  hath  enter*d  the  Sorcerer's  door. 

But  he  dares  not  lift  his  eye, 

For  his  knees  fail,  and  his  flesh  quakes, 

And  his  heart  beats  audibly. 

«*  Look  up,  young  man !  '*  the  Sorcerer  laid ; 

**  Lay  open  thy  wishes  to  pie ! 

Or  art  thou  too  modest  to  tell  thy  tale .' 

If  so,  I  can  tell  it  thee. 


**  Thy  name  is  Eleemon ; 

Froterius's  freedman  thou  art ; 

And  on  Cyra,  thy  Master's  daughter. 

Thou  hast  madly  fix'd  thy  heart. 

**  But  fearing  (as  thou  well  mayest  fear !)  . 
The  high-bom  Maid  to  woo, 
Thou  hast  tried  what  secret  prayers,  and  vows. 
And  sacrifice  might  do. 

**Thou  hast  prayed  unto  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 
And  to  Mary  their  vatinted  Queen ; 
And  little  fttrtherance  hast  thou  found 
,     From  them,  or  from  her,  I  ween ! 

*' And  thou,  I  know,  the  Ancient  Gods, 
In  hope  forlorn,  hast  tried, 
If  haply  Venus  might  obtain 
The  maiden  for  thy  bride. 

**  On  Jove  and  Phosbus  thou  hast  call'd, 

And  on  Astarte's  name ; 

And  on  her,  who  still  at  Ephesus 

Retains  a  faded  fame. 

*'  Thy  voice  to  Baal  hath  been  raised ; 

To  Nile's  old  Deities; 

And  to  all  Gods  of  elder  time. 

Adored  by  men  in  every  clime. 

When  they  ruled  earth,  seas,  and  skies. 


(( 


Their  Images  are  deaf! 
Their  Oracles  are  dumb ! 
And  therefore  thou,  in  thy  despair. 
To  Abibas  art  come. 

**  Ay,  because  neither  Saints  nor  Gods 

Thy  pleasiue  will  fulfil. 

Thou  comest  to  me,  Eleemon, 

To  ask  if  Satan  will ! 

'*  I  answer  thee,  Tes.  But  a  faint  heart 
Can  never  accomplish  its  ends ; 

Put  thy  trust  boldly  in  him,  and  be  sure 
He  never  forsakes  his  friends." 

While  Eleemon  listen'd 

He  shudder'd  inwardly, 

At  the  ogly  voice  of  Abibas, 

And  the  look  in  his  wicked  eye. 

And  he  could  then  almost  have  given 

His  fatal  purpose  o'er ; 

But  his  Good  Angel  had  lefl  him 

When  he  entered  the  Soroerer's  door. 

So,  in  the  strength  of  evil  shame, 

Hia  mind  the  young  man  knit 

Into  a  desperate  resolve. 

For  his  bad  purpose  fit. 

*'  Let  thy  Master  give  me  what  I  seek, 

O  Servant  of  Satan,"  he  said, 

**  As  I  ask  firmly,  and  for  his 

Renounce  all  other  aid ! 
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*'  Time  presses.    Cyra  is  content 

To  bid  the  world  farewell, 

And  pass  her  days,  a  virgin  vow'd, 

Among  Emmelia's  sisterhood, 

The  tenant  of  a  ceU. 

«<  Thus  hath  her  father  will'd,  that  so 

A  life  of  rigor  here  below 

May  fit  her  for  the  skies, 

And  Heaven  acceptably  receive 

His  costliest  sacrifice. 

"  The  admiring  people  say  of  this 

That  Angels,  or  Uiat  Saints  in  bliss. 

The  holy  thought  inspire ; 

And  she  is  call'd  a  blessed  Maid, 

And  he  a  happy  Sire. 

**  Through  Cappadocia  far  and  wide 

The  news  hath  found  its  way. 

And  crowds  to  CsBsarea  flock 

To  attend  the  solemn  day. 

(( The  robes  are  ready,  rich  with  gold. 

Even  like  a  bridal  dress, 

Which  at  the  altar  she  will  wear 

When  self-devoted  she  stands  there 

In  all  her  loveliness. 

■*  And  that  coarse  habit  too,  which  she 

Must  then  put  on,  is  made. 

Therein  to  be  for  life  and  death 

Unchangeably  array*d. 

"This  night,  this  precious  night  is  ours; 

Late,  late,  I  come  to  you ; 

But  all  that  must  be  dared,  or  done. 

Prepared  to  dare  and  do." 

"  Thou  hast  hesiUted  long ! "  said  Abibas, 

'*  And  thou  hast  done  amiss. 

In  praying  to  Him  whom  I  name  not, 

That  it  never  mi^t  come  to  this ! 

*'  But  thou  hast  chosen  thy  part,  and  here  thou  art ; 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  desire ; 

And  though  at  the  eleventh  hour 

Thon  hast  come  to  serve  our  Prince  of  Power, 

He  will  give  thee  in  full  thine  hire. 

**  These  TableU  take ; "  (he  wrote  as  he  spake ;) 

"  My  letters,  which  thou  art  to  bear, 

Wherein  I  shall  commend  thee 

To  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air. 

**  Go  from  the  North  Gate  out,  and  take 

On  a  Pagan *s  tomb  thy  stand ; 

And,  looking  to  the  North,  hold  up 

The  Tablets  in  thy  hand ;  ~ 

**  And  call  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 

That  they  my  messenger  may  bear 

To  the  place  whither  he  would  pass, 

And  there  present  him  to  their  Prince 

In  the  name  of  Abibas. 


**  The  passage  will  be  swift  and  safe ; 

No  danger  awaits  thee  beyond ; 

Thou  wilt  only  have  now  to  sign  and  seal. 

And  hereafter  to  pay  the  Bond." 


n. 


SHUirKiHQ  human  sight,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 

Eleemon  made  no  delay, 

But  went  unto  a  Pagan's  tomb 

Beside  the  public  way. 

Enclosed  with  barren  elms  it  stood. 

There  planted  when  the  dead 

Within  the  last  abode  of  man 

Had  been  deposited. 

And  thrice  ten  jreaia  those  banca  trees. 

Enjoying  light  and  air, 
Had  grown  and  flourished,  while  the  dead 
In  darkness  moalder*d  there. 

Long  had  they  overtopp'd  the  tomb ; 

And  closed  was  now  that  upper  room 

Where  friends  were  wont  to  pour. 

Upon  the  honor'd  dust  below. 

Libations  through  the  floor. 

There  on  that  unblest  monument 

The  young  roan  took  his  stand, 

And  northward  he  the  tablets  held 

In  his  uplifted  hand. 

A  courage  not  his  own  he  felt, 

A  wicked  fortitude. 

Wherewith  bad  influences  unaeen 

That  hour  his  heart  endued. 

The  rising  Moon  grew  pale  in  heaven 

At  that  unhappy  sight ; 

And  all  the  blessed  Stars  seem'd  then 

To  close  their  twinkling  light ; 

And  a  shuddering  in  the  elms  was  heard. 

Though  winds  were  still  that  night. 

He  call'd  the  Spirits  of  the  Air, 
He  call'd  them  in  the  name 
Of  Abibas;  and  at  the  call 
The  attendant  Spirits 


A  strong  hand,  which  he  could  not 
Took  his  uplifted  hand ; 
He  felt  a  strong  arm  cirele  him, 
And  lift  him  from  his  stand ;  — 


A  whirr  of  unseen  wings  he  heard 

About  him  every  where. 

Which  onward,  with  a  mighty  fbree, 

Impell'd  him  through  the  air. 

Fast  through  the  middle  sky  and  ftr 
It  hurried  him  along ; 
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The  Hurrjoane  »  not  w  swift, 

The  fallen  Seraph  cast  on  him 

Tlie  Tonenft  not  so  otroog; — 

A  dark,  disdainfiil  look ; 

And  from  his  raised  hand  soomfiilly 

The  Lightning  travek  not  eo  ftst, 

The  praflier'd  tablets  took. 

The  Sunbeams  not  so  far; 

And  now  behind  him  he  hath  left 

«Ay,~lovel"  he  cried.    « It  serves  me  weU. 

The  Moon  and  ereiy  Star. 

There  was  the  Trojan  boy,— 

His  love  brought  forth  a  ten  years'  war, 

And  still,  erect  as  on  the  tomb 

And  fired  the  towers  of  Troy. 

In  impious  act  he  stood, 

Is  be  rapt  onward ~- onward*- still 

*'  And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

In  that  fix'd  attitude. 

Against  young  Cssar  strove. 

And  Rome's  whole  world  was  set  in  arms, 

But  as  he  from  the  living  world 

The  cause  was, — all  for  love ! 

Approach'd  where  Spirits  dwell. 

His  bearers  there  in  thinner  air    . 

**  Some  fiir  ambition  sell  themselves ; 

Were  dimly  visible ; — 

By  avarice  some  are  driven ; 

Pride,  envy,  hatred,  best  will  move 

Shapeless,  and  seane  to  be  descried 

Some  souls;  and  some  for  only  love 

In  darkness  where  thej  flew ; 

Renounce  their  hopes  of  Heaven. 

Bat  still,  as  thej  adranced,  the  more 

And  more  distinct  they  grew. 

«« Tes,  of  all  human  follies,  love. 

Methinks,  hath  served  me  best; 

And  when  their  way  ftst-speeding  they 

The  Apple  had  done  but  little  for  me, 

Through  their  own  region  went. 

If  Eve  had  not  done  the  rest 

Then  were  they  in  their  substance  seen, 

The  angelie  fonn,  the  fiendish  mien. 

"  Well  then,  young  Amorist,  whom  love 

Face,  look,  and  lineament. 

Hath  brought  unto  this  pass. 

I  am  willing  to  perform  the  word 

Behold  where  dawna  before  them  now, 

Of  my  servant  Abibas. 

Far  off,  the  boreal  ray. 

Sole  daylight  of  that  frozen  sone, 

"Thy  Master's  daughter  shall  be  thine, 

The  limit  of  their  way. 

And  with  her  siro's  consent; 

And  not  m<Me  to  thy  heart's  denro 

In  that  drear  realm  of  outer  night. 

Than  to  her  own  content. 

Like  the  ahadow,  or  the  ghost  of  light, 

It  moved  in  the  restless  skies, 

"  Yea,  more ;  —  I  give  thee  with  the  girl, 

And  went  and  came,  like  a  feeble  flame 

Thine  aftet>^ays  to  bless. 

That  flickers  before  it  dies. 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  world  calls  happiness. 

Tbeie  the  fallen  Seraph  reign 'd  supreme 

Amid  the  utter  waste ; 

**  Buf,  mark  me ! — on  conditions,  youth ! 

There,  on  the  everlasting  ice. 

No  paltering  here  we  know ! 

His  dolorous  throne  was  placed. 

Dost  thou  here,  solemnly,  this  hoar. 

Thy  hope  of  Heaven  forego? 

Son  of  the  Morning !  is  it  then 

For  this  that  thou  hast  given 

*t  Dost  thou  renounce  thy  baptism. 

Thy  seat,  preeminent  among 

And  bind  thyself  to  me. 

The  hierarchies  of  Heaven  ?  — 

My  woful  portion  to  partake 

Through  all  eternity  ? 

As  if  dominion  here  could  joy 

To  blasted  pride  impart ; 

"  No  lurking  purpose  shall  avail, 

Or  this  cold  region  slake  the  fire 

When  youth  may  fail  and  courage  quail. 

Of  Hell  within  the  heart ! 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition ! 

I  will  have  thee  written  down  among 

Thither  the  Evil  Angels  bear 

The  children  of  Perdition. 

The  youth,  and,  rendering  homage  there 

Their  service  they  evince, 

**^  Remember,  I  deceive  thee  not. 

And  in  the  name  of  Abibas 

Nor  have  I  tempted  thee ! 

Present  him  to  their  Prince : 

Thou  comelt  of  thine  own  accord. 

And  actest  knowingly. 

Jost  as  they  seised  him  when  he  made 

The  Sorcerer's  mandate  known, 

**  Dost  thou,  who  now  to  choose  art  Iree, 

In  that  same  act  and  attitude 

Forever  pledge  thyself  to  me  ? 

They  set  him  before  the  throne. 

As  I  shall  help  thee,  say ! "  — 
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•'  I  do;  lo  help  me,  Sfttan !  *'  nid 

But  when  upon  the  pillow  then. 

The  wUfnl  cutaway. 

Composed,  she  laid  her  head. 

She  little  thought  what  unseen  Powers 

^A  letolute  answer,"  qootli  the  fiend; 

Kept  watch  beside  her  bed. 

"  And  now  then.  Child  of  Dust, 

In  further  proof  of  that  firm  heart. 

A  double  ward  had  she  that  night. 

Thou  wilt  sign  a  Bond  before  we  part, 

When  evil  near  her  drew ; 

For  I  take  thee  not  on  trust ! " 

Her  own  Good  Angel  guarding  her. 

And  EleCmon's  too. 

Swift  as  thought,  a  scroll  and  a  reed  were  brought, 

And  to  Eleemon's  breast. 

Their  charge  it  was  to  keep  her  sale 

Just  where  the  heart-stroke  plajs,  the  point 

From  all  unholy  things ; 

Of  the  reed  was  gently  press'd. 

And  o'er  her,  while  she  slept,  they  spread 

The  shadow  of  their  wings. 

It  pierced  not  in,  nor  touched  the  skin; 

But  the  sense  that  it  caused  was  such, 

So  when  an  Evil  Dream  drew  nigh. 

As  when  an  electric  pellet  of  light 

They  barr'd  him  from  access. 

Comes  forcibly  out  at  a  touch ; — 

Nor  sufbr'd  him  to  reach  her  with 

A  breath  of  sinfulness. 

A  sense  no  sooner  felt  than  gone, 

But,  with  that  short  feeling,  then 

But  with  his  insUgations  thej 

A  drop  of  his  heart's  blood  came  forth 

A  hallowing  influence  blent. 

And  fiird  the  fatal  pen. 

Subserve  to  their  intent. 

And  with  that  pen  accurs'd  he  signed 

The  execrable  icroll, 

Thus,  while  in  troubled  sleep  she  lay. 

Whereby  he  to  perdition  bound 

Strange  impulses  were  given. 

His  miserable  soul. 

Emotions  earthly  and  of  earth. 

With  heavenly  ones  of  Heaven. 

M  Eleemon,  Elefimon ! "  then  said  the  Demon, 

«<  The  girl  shall  be  thine, 

And  now  the  nightingale  hath  eessed 

By  the  tie  she  holds  divine. 

Her  strain,  who  all  night  long 

Till  time  that  tie  shall  sever; 

Hath  in  the  garden  rosier  trill'd 

And  by  this  writing  thou  art  mine, 

A  rich  and  rapturous  song. 

Forever,  and  ever,  and  ever ! " 

The  storks  on  roof,  and  dome,  and  tower. 

Forbear  their  clattering  din. 

As  now  the  motions  and  the  sounds 

Of  daUy  life  begin. 

III. 

Then,  as  from  dreams  that  seem'd  no  dmaa. 

Loos  at  yon  silent  dwelling  now ! 

The  wondering  Maid  awoke. 

A  heavenly  sight  is  there. 

A  low,  sweet  voice  was  in  her  ear. 

Where  Cyra  in  her  Chamber  kneels 

Such  as  we  might  expect  to  hear 

Before  the  Cross  in  prayer. 

If  some  Good  Angel  spoke. 

She  is  not  loath  to  leave  the  world ; 

According  with  her  dreams,  it  said. 

For  she  hath  been  taught  with  joy 

"  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be ; 

To  think  that  prayer  and  praise  thenceforth 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Will  be  her  life's  employ. 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee." 

And  thus  her  mind  hath  she  inclined, 

This  was  no  dream  full  well  she  knew; 

Her  pleasure  being  still 

For  open-eyed  she  lay. 

(An  only  child,  and  motherless) 

Conscious  of  thought  and  wakefolneas. 

To  do  her  Father's  will. 

And  in  the  light  of  day ; 

And  twice  it  spake,  if  doubt  had  been. 

The  moonlight  falls  upon  her  face, 

To  do  all  doubt  away. 

Upraised  in  fervor  meek, 

While  peaceful  tears  of  piety 

Alas !  but  how  shall  she  make  known 

Are  stealing  down  her  cheek. 

This  late  and  sudden  change  ? 

Or  how  obtain  belief  for  what 

That  duty  done,  the  harmless  maid 

Even  to  herself  is  strange? 

Disposed  herself  to  rest ; 

No  sin,  no  uorrow  in  her  soulf 

How  will  her  Father  brook  a  torn 

No  trouble  in  her  breast 

That  must  to  all  seem  shame  ? 
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How  bear  to  think  that  yulgar  tonguei 
Are  boay  with  her  name? — 

That  ahe  ahoold  for  a  Toioe — a  dream— 
Ezpoee  herself  to  be  the  theme 

0£  wonder  and  of  fcom ;  — 
Fnblio  as  her  intent  had  been, 
And  this  the  appointed  mom ! 

The  Nnns  eren  now  are  all  alert; 

The  altar  hath  been  dress'd, 

The  scissors  that  should  clip  her  hair 

Prerided,  and  the  black  hood  thefBi 

And  there  the  sable  vest 

And  there  the  Priests  are  robing  now; 

The  Singen  in  their  station; 

fiaxk !  in  the  city  she  can  hear 

The  stir  of  expectation ! 

TluoQ^  etery  gate  the  people  poor, 
And  guests  on  roof,  and  poreh,  and  tower, 

Expectant  take  their  place ; 

The  streets  are  swarming,  and  the  church 

Already  fills  apace. 

Speak,  then,  she  mnst:  her  heart  she  felt 

This  night  had  changed  its  choice ; 

Nor  dued  the  Maiden  disobey,— 

Nor  did  she  wish  to  (sooth  to  say,) — 

That  sweet  and  welcome  voice. 

Her  Father  comes :  she  stadies  not 

For  gloss,  or  for  pretence ; 

ne  plain,  straight  coone  will  Gyre  take 

(Which  none  without  remone  forsake) 

Of  truth  and  innocence. 

**  O  Father,  hear  me  patiently ! " 

The  blushing  Maiden  said ; 

^  I  tremble.  Father,  while  I  speak. 

But  surely  not  for  dread ;  — 

**  If  an  my  wishes  ha^e  till  now 

Found  &Tor  in  thy  sight. 

And  ever  to  perform  thy  will 

Hath  been  ray  best  delight. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  tell  thee  now 

The  visions  of  this  night  ? 

**  I  stood  in  a  dream  at  the  altar,— 

But  it  was  as  an  earthly  Bride ; 

And  Ele^mon,  thy  freedman. 

Was  the  Bridegroom  at  my  side. 

**  Thou,  Fkther,  gayest  me  to  him. 

With  thy  firee  and  full  consent; 

And — why  should  I  dissemble  it?— 

Methought  I  was  content. 

*  Months  then  and  yean  were  crowded 

In  the  course  of  that  busy  night; 

I  clasp'd  a  baby  to  my  breast. 

And,  oh !  with  what  delight ! 
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^  Tea,  I  was  fruitful  as  a  vine ; 

Our  Heayenly  Parent  me  and  mine 

In  all  things  seem'd  to  bless ; 

Our  ways  were  ways  of  peace,  our  paths 

Were  paths  of  pleasantness. 

**  When  I  taught  lisping  lips  to  prey, 

The  joy  it  was  to  me, 

O  Father,  thus  to  trein  these  plants 

For  immortality ! 

^  I  saw  their  little  winning  ways 
Their  grandsire's  love  engage ; 
Methought  they  were  the  pride,  the  joy, 
The  crown  of  his  old  age. 

^  When  from  the  Vision  I  awoke, 

A  voice  was  in  my  ear, — 

A  waking  voice, — I  heard  it  twice; 

No  human  tongue  was  near;  — 

**  No  human  utterance  so  could  reach 

The  secret  soul,  no  human  speech 

So  make  the  soul  rejoice ; 

In  hearing  it  I  felt  and  knew 

It  was  an  Angel's  voice ! 

**  And  thus,  in  words  distinct,  it  said :  — 

'  So,  Cyra,  must  it  be ! 

The  duties  of  a  wedded  life 

Hath  Heaven  ordain'd  for  thee.' " 

Her  cheek  was  like  the  new-blown  rose. 

While  thus  she  told  her  tale ; 

Proterius  listened  earnestly. 

And  as  he  heard  grew  pale  ;— 

For  he,  too,  in  the  dreams  of  night, 
At  the  altar  had  seem*d  to  stand. 
And  to  EleCmon,  his  freedman. 
Had  given  his  daughter's  hand. 

Their  offspring,  courting  his  caress, 
About  his  knees  had  throng'd ; 

A  lovely  progeny,  in  whom. 

When  he  was  in  the  silent  tomb. 

His  line  should  be  prolonged. 

And  he  had  heard  a  waking  voice. 
Which  said  it  so  must  be. 
Pronouncing  upon  Gyre's  name 
A  holiest  eulogy :  — 

*<  Her  shall  her  husband  pnise,  and  her 
Her  children  bless'd  shall  call ; 

Many  danghten  have  done  virtuously, 
But  thine  ezcelleth  them  all  I " 

No  marvel  if  his  heart  were  moved ; 

The  dream  he  saw  was  one ; 

He  kiss'd  his  trembling  child,  and  said, 

»»The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  I " 

Little  did  child  or  sire  in  this 
The  work  of  sorcery  fear ; 
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Fbom  home  to  house,  from  ttreet  to  elieet, 

The  mpid  rumor  fliet ; 

Incredulous  ears  it  found,  and  hands 

Are  liiled  in  eurpriae ; 

And  tongues  through  all  the  astonish'd  town 

Are  busier  now  than  eyes. 

^  So  sodden  and  ao  stcange  a  change ! 

A  Freedman,  too,  the  choice ! 

The  ahame, — the  aoandal,—- and  for  nhaXf 

A  vision  and  a  Toice  \ 

"  Had  aha  not  choaen  the  stiait  gate, — 
The  narrow  way, — the  holy  state, — 

The  Sanctuary's  abode? 

Would  Heaven  call  back  ite  votary 

To  the  broad  and  beaten  road  ? 

^  To  oamal  wishea  would  it  turn 

The  mortified  intent? 

For  this  are  miraoles  vouchaafed  ? 

For  thia  are  Angela  sent  ? 

**  A  plain  oolluaion !  s  device 

Between  the  girl  and  youth ! 

Good  easy  msn  mnat  the  Father  be, 

To  take  aueh  tale  for  truth!  " 

So  judged  the  acrid  and  the  austere, 

And  they  whose  evil  heart 

Inclines  them,  in  whate'er  betides, 

To  take  the  evil  part. 

But  othera,  whom  a  kindlier  frame 

To  better  thooghte  inclined, 

Preaerved,  amid  their  wonderment, 

An  equitable  mind. 

They  would  not  of  Proteriua  thus 

Injuriously  misdeem,— 

A  grave,  good  man,  and  with  the  wise 

For  wisdom  in  esteem. 

No  eaay  ear,  or  vain  belief^ 

Would  he  to  falsehood  lend ; 

Nor  ever  might  light  motive  him 

From  well- weighed  purpose  bend. 

And  surely  on  his  pious  child. 
The  gentle  Cyra,  meek  and  mild. 

Could  no  suspicion  rest ; 

For  in  this  daughter  he  had  been 

Above  all  fathen  blest. 

As  dutiful  aa  beautiful, 

Her  praise  was  widely  known, 

Being  one  who,  as  she  grew  in  years, 

Had  still  in  goodness  grown. 


And  what  though  Elefimon  were 

A  man  of  lowly  birth? 

Enough  it  was  if  Nature  had 

Ennobled  him  with  worth. 

*«Thia  was  no  doubtful  thing,'*  they  said, 

"  For  be  had  in  the  house  been  bred. 

Nor  e'er  from  thence  removed ; 

But  there  from  childhood  had  been  known. 

And  trusted,  and  approved. 

y  Such  aa  he  waa,  his  qualities 

Might  to  the  world  excuse 

The  Maid  and  Father  for  their  choice, 

Without  the  vision  and  the  voice. 

Had  they  been  free  to  choose. 

*'  But  Heaven  by  miracle  had  made 

lU  pleasure  manifest; 

That  manifested  will  must  set 

All  doubtful  thoughto  to  rest 

Mysterious  though  they  be,  the  ways 

Of  Piov^idence  are  besL" 

The  wondering  City  thua  diacouiaed; 

To  Abibas  alone 

The  aecret  trutht  and  even  to  him 

But  half  the  truth,  was  known. 

Meantime  the  Chnreh  hath  been  prepared 

For  spousal  celebration ; 

The  Sisten  to  their  oells  retire, 

Amased  at  such  mutation. 

The  habit  and  hood  of  oamers  hair, 
Which  with  the  sacred  scissor  there 

On  the  altar  were  dispUy'd, 
Are  taken  thence,  and  in  their  stead 

The  marriage  ringa  are  laid. 

Behold,  in  gannento  gay  with  gold, 

For  other  spousals  wrought, 

The  Maiden  from  her  Father*a  house 

With  bridal  pomp  is  brought. 

And  now  before  the  Holy  Door 

In  the  Ante*nave  they  stand ; 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  aide  by  aide, 

The  Paranymphs,  in  festal  pride. 

Arranged  <m  either  hand. 

Then  from  the  Sanctuary  the  Priests, 

With  incense  burning  sweet. 

Advance,  and  at  the  Holy  Door 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  meet. 

There  to  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  they 

The  marriage  topen  gave ; 

And  to  the  altar  as  they  go. 

With  cross-way  movement  to  and  60, 

The  thuribttle  they  wave. 

For  fmitfulnesa,  and  perfect  love, 
And  constant  peace,  they  pnj*d. 
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On  Eleemon,  the  Lord's  Servant, 

He  raised  his  voioe,  and  call'd  aloud 

And  Gyra,  the  Lord*!  Handmaid. 

On  Him  who  from  the  side 

Of  our  first  Father,  while  he  slept. 

They  eali'd  upon  the  Lend  to  Uess 

Form'd  Eve  to  be  his  bride ;  — 

Their  apoiual  celebration. 

And  aanettfy  the  mairiage  rite 

Creating  Woman  thus  for  Man 

To  both  their  souls'  nlvation. 

A  helpmate  meet  to  be. 

For  youth  and  age,  for  good  and.ill. 

A  pause  at  every  prayer  thf^y  made; 

For  weal  and  woe,  united  still 

Whereat,  with  one  accord, 

In  strict  society, — 

The  Choristers  took  up  their  part, 

And  Bun^,  in  tones  that  thrillM  the  heart, 

Flesh  of  his  flesh;  appointing  them 

Have  mercy  on  us.  Lord ! 

One  flesh  to  be,  one  heart 

Whom  God  hath  joined  together. 

llien  with  the  marriage  rings  the  priest 

Them  let  not  man  dispart! 

Betroth'd  them  each  to  each, 

And,  as  the  sacred  pledge  was  given. 

And  on  our  Lord  he  call  d,  by  whom 

Resumed  his  awfiil  speech;  — 

The  marriage  feast  was  bleat, 

• 

When  first  by  miracle  he  made 

Pronouncing  them,  before  high  Heaven 

His  glory  manifest. 

This  hour  espoused  to  be, 

Now  and  forevermore,  for  time. 

Then,  in  the  ever-blessed  Name, 

And  for  eternity. 

Almighty  over  all. 

From  the  man's  Paranymph  he  took 

This  did  he  in  the  presence 

The  marriage  coronal ;  — 

Of  Angels  and  of  men; 

And  at  every  pause  the  Choristers 

And  crowning  him  therewith,  in  that 

Intoned  their  deep  Amen ! 

Thrice  holy  Name,  he  said. 

«« Ele«mon,  the  Servant  of  God,  is  crown'd 

Then  to  that  gracious  Lord,  the  Priest 

For  Cyra,  the  Lord's  Handmaid ! " 

His  supplication  made. 

Who,  as  our  sacred  Scriptures  tell. 

Next,  with  like  action  and  like  words, 

Did  faring  Rebecca  to  the  well 

Upon  her  brow  he  aet 

When  Abraham's  servant  pray'd. 

Her  coronal,  intwined  wherein 

The  rose  and  lily  met; 

He  call'd  upon  that  gracious  Lord 

How  beautifully  they  beseem'd 

To  stablish  with  his  power 

Her  locks  of  glossy  jet ! 

The  espousal!  made  between  them. 

In  truth  and  love,  this  hour ; — 

Her  he  for  Eleemon  crown'd. 

The  Servant  of  the  Liord ;  — 

And  with  his  mercy  and  his  word 

Alas,  how  little  did  that  name 

Their  lot,  now  link'd,  to  bless. 

With  his  true  sUte  accord ! 

And  let  his  Angel  guide  them 

In  the  way  of  righteousness. 

«*  Crown  them  with  honor.  Lord ! "  he  said, 

'*  With  blessings  crown  the  righteous  head ! 

With  a  Christian  benediction. 

To  them  let  peace  be  given, 

The  Priest  dismiss'd  them  then. 

A  holy  life,  a  hopefiil  end, 

And  the  Chonsters,  with  louder  voice. 

A  heavenly  crown  in  Heaven ! " 

Intoned  the  last  Amen ! 

Still  as  he  made  each  separate  prayer 

The  days  of  Espousals  are  over ; 

For  blessings  that  they  in  life  might  share, 

And  on  the  Crowning-day, 

And  for  their  eternal  bliss. 

To  the  sacred  fane  the  bridal  train, 

The  echoing  Choristers  replied. 

A  gay  procession,  take  again 

«« O  Lord,  so  grant  thou  this  \ " 

Through  thronging  streets  their  way. 

How  differently,  meantime,  before 

Before  them,  by  the  Paranymphs, 

The  altar  as  they  knelt, 

The  coronals  are  borne. 

While  they  the  sacred  rites  partake 

Composed  of  all  sweet  flowers  of  spring 

Which  endless  matrimony  make. 

By  virgin  hands  that  mom. 

The  Bride  and  Bridegroom  felt ! 

With  lifted  tapers  in  array 

She,  who  possess'd  her  soul  in  peace 

They  enter  the  Holy  Door, 

And  thooghtful  happiness. 

And  the  Priest  with  the  waving  thuribnle 

With  her  whole  heart  had  inly  join*d 

Perfumes  the  way  before.                    1 

In  each  devout  address. 
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His  lips  the  while  had  only  morod 

In  hollow  repetitkm; 

For  he  had  eteerd  himeel^  like  one 

Boand  over  to  perdition 


In  preeent  joy  he  wrapp*d  hie  heirt, 

And  reaolatelj  east 

All  other  thonghta  beeide  him. 

Of  the  fatue,  or  the  past 


V. 


TwxLTX  yean  haye  held  their  qoiel  eonne 

Since  Cyra*i  naptial  day ; 

How  happily,  how  r^idly, 

llioae  yeaia  haye  past  away ! 

BleM*d  in  her  huaband  ahe  hath  been; 

He  loTed  her  aa  ainoerely, 

(Moat  aioful  and  unhappy  man !) 

Aa  he  had  bought  her  dearly. 

She  hath  been  frnitftd  aa  a  vine, 

And  in  her  children  bleaa'd; 

Sorrow  hath  not  come  near  her  yet, 

Nor  feara  to  ahahe,  nor  carea  to  fret, 

Nor  grief  to  wound  the  breaat 

And  bleaa'd  alike  would  her  huaband  be. 

Were  all  things  as  they  seem ; 

Eleemon  hath  every  earthly  good, 

And  with  every  man*a  eateenu 

But  where  the  accursed  reed  had  drawn 

The  heart-blood  from  his  breast, 

A  small  red  spot  remain'd 

Indelibly  impressed. 

Nor  could  he  from  his  heart  throw  off 

The  consciousness  of  his  state ; 

It  was  there  with  a  dull,  uneasy  sense, 

A  coldness  and  a  weight; — 

It  was  there  when  he  lay  down  at  night. 

It  was  there  when  at  mom  he  rose ; 

He  feels  it  whatever  he  does, 

It  is  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 

No  occupation  from  his  mind 

That  constant  sense  can  keep ; 

It  is  present  in  his  waking  hours, 

It  is  present  in  his  sleep ;  ^ 

But  still  he  felt  it  most, 

And  with  painfulest  weight  it  press'd, 

O  miserable  man ! 

When  he  was  happieat. 

O  miaerable  man, 

Who  hath  all  the  world  to  friend. 

Yet  dares  not  in  prosperity 

Remember  his  latter  end ! 


But  happy  man,  whate'er 

His  earthly  lot  may  be, 

Who  looks  on  Death  as  the  Angel 

That  ahall  aet  his  spirit  free. 

And  bear  it  to  its  heritage 

Of  immortaltty  1 

In  such  faith  hath  Proterius  lived; 

And  strong  is  that  fidth,  and  freah. 

As  if  obtaining  then  new  power. 

When  he  hath  rea£h*d  the  awibl  boor 

Appointed  for  all  flesh. 

Eleemon  and  his  dsoghter 

With  his  latest  breath  he  bleia'd, 

And  saying  to  them,  "  We  shall  meet 

Again  before  the  llercy-aeat! " 

Went  peacefully  to  rest 

« 

This  is  the  balm  which  Qod 

Hath  given  for  every  grief; 

And  Cjrra,  in  her  anguish, 

Look'd  heavenward  for  relief. 

But  her  miaerable  husband 
Heard  a  voice  within  him  say, 

*'  Eleemon,  £le€mon, 

Thou  art  aold  to  the  Demon ! " 

And  his  heart  seem'd  dying  awaj. 

Whole  Ceaarea  is  pour'd  forth 
To  see  the  funeral  stale, 
When  Proterius  is  borne  to  his  reatiog-plaee 
Without  the  Northern  Gale. 

Not  like  a  Pagan*s  is  his  bier 

At  doleful  midnight  borne 

By  ghastly  torchlight,  and  with  wail 

Of  women  hired  to  mourn. 

With  tapers  in  the  face  of  day, 

Theae  ritea  their  faithful  hope  diapUy; 

In  long  procession  slow, 

With  hymns  that  fortify  the  heart. 

And  prayers  that  soflen  woe. 

In  honor  of  the  dead  man's  rank. 

But  of  his  virtoes  more, 

The  holy  Bishop  Basil 

Was  one  the  bier  who  bore. 

And  with  the  Bishop  side  by  fide. 

As  nearest  to  the  dead  allied, 

Was  Elefimon  seen : 

All  mark'd,  but  none  could  read  aright, 

The  trouble  in  his  mien. 

"  His  master's  benefits  on  him 

Were  well  bestow'd,"  they  uid, 

'*  Whose  sorrow  now  full  plainly  abow'd 

How  well  he  loved  the  dead." 

They  little  ween'd  what  thoughts  in  bin 
The  soleom  psalm  awoke. 
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j                  Which  to  all  other  hearts  that  hour 

Till  he  hath  wash'd  away  with  tears 

Iti  sorest  comfort  spoke : — 

The  red  spot  from  his  breast ! 

•<  Gather  my  Saints  together ; 

"  Hold  fast  thy  hope,  and  Heaven  will  not 

In  peace  let  them  be  laid, 

Forsake  thee  in  thine  hour : 

They  who  with  me,"  thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Good  Angels  will  be  near  thee. 

"  Their  covenant  have  made ! " 

And  evil  ones  shall  fear  thee. 

And  Faith  will  give  thee  power." 

What  pangs  to  Eleemon  then. 

O  wretohedest  of  wretched  men. 

Perturb'd,  yet  comforted,  she  woke; 

That  psalmody  convey'd! 

For  in  her  waking  ear 

For  conscience  told  him  that  he,  too. 

The  words  were  heard  which  promised  her 

A  covenant  had  made. 

A  strength  above  all  fear. 

And  when  he  would  have  closed  his  ears 

An  odor,  that  refreshed  no  less 

Against  the  onwelcome  word. 

Her  spirit  with  its  blessedness 

Then  firom  some  elms  beside  the  way 

Than  her  corporeal  frame. 

A  Raven's  croak  was  heard. 

Was  breathed  around,  and  she  surely  found 

That  from  Paradise  it  came. 

To  him  it  seem*d  a  hollow  voice 

That  wam'd  him  of  his  doom ; 

And,  though  the  form  revered  was  gone. 

For  the  tree  whereon  the  Raven  sat 

A  clear,  unearthly  light 

Grew  over  the  Pagan's  tomb. 

Remain*d,  encompassing  the  bed, 

When  all  around  was  night. 

It  narrow'd  as  she  gazed ; 
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And  soon  she  saw  it  rest. 

Concentred,  like  an  eye  of  light, 

Wbxh  weariness  would  let  her 

Upon  her  husband's  breast. 

No  longer  pray  and  weep, 

And  midnight  long  was  [Hist, 

Not  doubting  now  the  presence 

Then  Cyra  fell  asleep. 

Of  some  good  presiding  Power, 

CoUectedness  as  well  as  strength 

Into  that  wretched  sleep  she  sunk 

Was  given  her  in  this  hour. 

Which  only  sorrow  knows. 

Wherein  the  exhausted  body  rests. 

And  rising  half,  the  while  in  deep 

But  the  heart  hath  no  repose. 

But  troubled  sleep  he  lay. 

She  drew  the  covering  from  his  breast 

Of  her  Father  she  was  dreaming. 

With  cautious  hand  away. 

Still  aware  that  he  was  dead, 

When,  in  the  visions  of  the  night. 

The  small,  round,  blood-red  mark  she  saw; 

He  stood  beside  her  bed. 

Eleemon  felt  her  not; 

But  in  his  sleep  he  groan'd,  and  cried. 

Crown'd  and  in  robes  of  light  he  came ; 

'*Out!  out — accursed  spot ! " 

She  saw  he  had  found  grace ; 

And  yet  there  seem'd  to  be 

The  darkness  of  surrounding  night 

A  trouble  in  his  face. 

Closed  then  upon  that  eye  of  light. 

She  waited  for  the  break 

The  eye  and  look  were  still  the  same 

Of  day,  and  lay  the  while  in  prayer 

That  she  from  her  cradle  knew ; 

For  that  poor  sinner's  sake  — 

And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  blest  her, 

AJ  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 

In  fearful,  miserable  prajrer ; 

But  while  she  pray'd,  the  load  of  care 

But  then  the  smile  benign 

Less  heavily  bore  on  her  heart. 

Of  love  forsook  his  face. 

And  light  was  given,  enabling  her 

And  a  sorrowful  displeasure 

To  choose  her  difficult  part 

Came  darkly  ilk  its  place ; — 

And  she  drew,  as  comfortable  texts 

And  he  cast  on  Eleemon 

Unto  her  thoughts  recurr'd. 

A  melancholy  eye. 

Refreshment  from  the  living  well 

And  sternly  said,  ^  I  bless  thee  not, — 

Of  God's  unerring  word. 

Bondsman !  thou  knowest  why  ! " 

But  when  the  earliest  dawn  appear'd. 

Again  to  Cyra  then  he  tum'd, — 

Herself  in  haste  she  array 'd. 

^  Let  not  thy  husband  rest 

1 

And  watch'd  his  waking  patiently. 
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And  itill  M  ghe  watched  t^  piav'd  j  ) 


telfartkMt 
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"  And,  Cyra,  tore,  if  ever  cauw 
Might  be  a  linner's  plea, 


"  Doit  thou  belicTe,"  he  wd,  **  tW  Grmo* 
Itself  can  reach  this  grief' 
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With  a  feeble  yoice,  and  a  woful  eye, 

"  Lord,  I  believe ! "  was  the  Binner'a  reply ; 

**  Help  thoa  mine  unbelief! " 

The  Bishop  then  cron'd  him  on  the  brow, 

And  crow*d  him  on  the  breast ; 

And  told  him,  if  he  did  his  part 

With  tnie  remorse  and  faithful  heart, 

God's  mercy  might  do  the  rest. 

**  Alone  in  the  holy  Relic-room 

Must  thoa  pass  day  and  night. 

And  wage  vnih  thy  ghostly  enemies 

A  more  than  mortal  fight 

"  The  trial  may  be  long,  and  the  struggle  strong, 
Tet  be  not  thou  dismay 'd ; 
For  thou  mayst  count  on  Saints  in  Heayen, 
And  on  earthly  prayers  for  aid. 

**  And  in  thy  mind  this  scripture  bear 

With  steadfast  faithfulness,  whate'er 

To  appall  thee  may  arrive,  — 

*  When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  lus  sin. 

He  shall  save  his  soul  alive ! ' 

**Take  courage  as  thou  lookest  around 

On  the  relics  of  the  blest ; 

And  night  and  day,  continue  to  pray, 

Until  thy  tears  have  wash'd  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast !  '* 

**  Let  me  be  with  htm !"  Cyra  cried ; 

^  If  thou  mayst  not  be  there ; 

In  this  sore  trial  I  at  least 

My  faithful  part  may  bear : 

*^  My  presence  may  some  comfort  prove, 

Yea,  haply  some  defence ; 

O  Father,  in  myself  I  feel 

The  strength  of  innocence !  ** 

**  Nay,  Daughter,  nay ;  it  must  not  be ! 
Though  dutiful  this  desire ; 
He  may  by  Heaven's  good  gxace  be  saved, 
But  only  as  if  by  Are ;  — 

**  Sights  which  should  never  meet  thine  eye 

Before  him  may  appear ; 

And  fiendish  voices  proffer  words 

Which  should  never  assail  thy  ear ; 

Alone  must  he  this  trance  sustain ; 

Keep  thou  thy  vigils  here !  *' 

He  led  him  to  the  Relic-room ; 

Alone  he  left  him  there ; 

And  Cyra  with  the  Nuns  remained 

To  pass  her  time  in  prayer. 

Alone  was  Elefimon  left 

For  mercy  on  Heaven  to  call ; 

Deep  and  unceasing  were  his  prayers, 

But  not  a  tear  would  fall. 

His  lips  were  parch'd,  his  head  was  hot. 
His  eyebaUs  throbb'd  with  heat; 


And  in  that  utter  silence 
He  could  hear  his  temples  beat. 

But  cold  his  feet,  and  cold  his  hands ; 

And  at  his  heart  there  lay 

An  icy  coldness  unrelieved. 

While  he  pray'd  the  livelong  day. 

A  long,  long  day !    It  passed  away 

In  dreadful  expectation ; 

Yet  free  throughout  the  day  was  he 

From  outward  molestation. 

Nor  sight  appeared,  nor  voice  was  heard, 

Though  every  moment  both  he  fear'd ; 

The  Spirits  of  the  Air 

Were  busy  the  while  in  infusing 

Suggestions  of  despair. 

And  he  in  strong  endeavor  still 

Against  them  strove  with  earnest  will ; 

Heart-piercing  was  his  cry, 

Heart^breathed  his  groaning ;  but  it  seem'd 

That  the  source  of  tears  was  dry. 

And  now  had  evening  closed; 

The  dim  lamp-light  alone 

On  the  stone  cross,  and  the  marble  walls, 

And  the  shrines  of  the  Martyrs,  shone. 

Before  the  Cross  EleCmon  lay: 
His  knees  were  on  the  ground ; 
Courage  enough  to  touch  the  Cross 
Itself,  he  had  not  found. 

But  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 

His  lifled  hands  were  laid ; 

And  in  that  lowliest  attitude 

The  suffering  sinner  pray'd. 

A  strong  temptation  of  the  Fiend, 

Which  bade  him  despair  and  die. 

He  with  the  aid  of  Scripture 

Had  faithfully  put  by ; 

And  then,  as  with  a  dawning  hope, 

He  raised  this  contrite  cry  :  — 

**  O  that  mine  eyes  were  fountains ! 
If  the  good  grace  of  Heaven 
Would  give  me  tears,  methinks  I  then 
Might  hope  to  be  forgiven  i 


>f 


To  that  meek  prayer  a  short,  loud  laugh 

From  fiendish  lips  replied : 

Close  at  his  ear  he  felt  it. 

And  it  sounded  on  every  side. 

From,  the  four  walls  and  the  vaulted  roof 

A  shout  of  mockery  rung; 

And  the  echoing  ground  repeated  the  sound, 

Which  peal'd  above,  and  below,  and  around, 

From  many  a  fiendish  tongue. 

The  lamps  went  out  at  that  hideous  shout, 
But  darkness  had  there  no  place. 
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For  the  room  was  fill'd  with  a  land  light 
That  came  from  a  Demon's  ftee. 

A  dreadful  face  it  was, — too  well 

By  EleCmon  known ! 

Alaa !  he  had  teen  it  when  he  stood 

Before  the  dolorous  Throne. 

*«Eleemon!  Elefimon!" 

Sternly  said  the  Demon, 

How  ha^e  I  merited  this? 

I  kept  my  corenant  with  thee. 

And  placed  thee  in  worldly  bliss ! 

«  And  still  thou  mightest  hare  had. 

Thine  aiVer-days  to  bless, 

Health,  wealth,  long  life,  and  whatsoe'er 

The  World  calls  happiness. 

'*  Fool,  to  forego  thine  earthly  joys, 

Who  hast  no  hope  beyond ! 

For  judgment  must  be  given  for  me. 

When  I  sue  thee  upon  the  Bond. 

"Remember  I  deceived  thee  not; 

Nor  had  I  tempted  thee  : 

Thou  earnest  of  thine  own  accord, 

And  didst  act  knowingly ! 

<<  I  told  thee  thou  mighUt  vainly  think 

To  cheat  me  by  contrition. 

When  thou  wert  written  down  among 

The  Children  of  Perdition! 

**  *  So  help  me,  Satan  !'*were  thy  words 

When  thou  didst  this  allow; 

I  help'd  thee,  Elefimon,  then,— 

And  I  will  have  thee  now ! " 

At  the  words  of  the  Fiend,  from  the  floor 

£le€mon  in  agony  sprung ; 

Up  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  he  ran. 

And  to  the  Cross  he  clung. 

And  then  it  seem'd  as  if  he  drew. 

While  he  dasp'd  the  senseless  stone, 

A  strength  he  had  not  felt  till  then, 

A  hope  he  had  not  known. 

So  when  the  Demon  ceased. 
He  answer'd  him  not  a  word ; 

But,  looking  upward,  he 
His  faithful  prayer  preferred : 

**  All,  all,  to  Thee,  my  Lord 

And  Saviori  I  confess ! 

And  I  know  that  Thou  canst  cleanse  me 

From  all  unrighteousness ! 

" I  have  turned  away  from  my  sin; 

In  Thee  do  I  put  my  trust ; 

To  such  Thou  hast  promised  forgiveness, 

And  Thou  art  faithful  and  just ! " 

Whh  that  the  Demon  disappeared ; 
The  lamps  resumed  their  light; 


Nor  voice  nor  vision  more 
DistuibM  him  through  the  nidit. 

He  stirred  not  from  his  station. 

But  there  stood  fix*d  in  prayer; 

And  when  Basil  the  Bishop  eoter'd 

At  mom,  he  found  him  there. 


vni. 

WxLL  might  the  Bishop  see  what  faa 

Had  undergone  that  night ; 

Remorse  and  agony  of  mind 

Had  made  his  dark  hair  white. 

So  should  the  inner  change,  he  ween'd, 

With  the  outward  sign  accord ; 

And  holy  Basil  cross*d  himself 

And  blest  our  gracious  Lord. 

«  WeU  hast  thou  done,"  said  he,  <«  my  ion, 

And  faithfully  fought  the  fight ; 

So  shall  this  day  complete,  I  trust, 

The  victory  of  the  night 

**  I  fear'd  that  forty  days  and  nights 
Too  little  aU  might  be; 
But  great  and  strange  hath  been  the  chiogQ 
One  night  hath  wrought  in  thee.' 

"  O  Father,  Father,"  he  replied, 
"  And  hath  it  been  but  one  ? 

An  endless  time  it  seem'd  to  me ! 
1  almost  thought  Eternity 
With  me  had  been  begun. 

"  And  surely  this  poor  flesh  and  blood 
Such  terrors  could  not  have  withstood, 

If  grace  had  not  been  given ; 
But  when  I  clasp'd  the  blessed  Crosi, 

I  then  had  help  from  Heaven. 

'*  The  coldness  from  my  heart  is  gone ; 

But  still  the  weight  is  there, 
And  thoughts,  which  I  abhor,  will  come 
And  tempt  me  to  despair. 

''Those  thoughts  1  constantly  repel; 

And  all,  methinks,  might  yet  be  well, 

Could  I  but  weep  once  more. 

And  with  true  tears  of  penitence 

My  dreadful  state  deplore. 

*^ Tears  are  denied ;  their  source  is  dried! 
And  must  it  still  be  so  ? 
O  Thou,  who  from  a  rock  didst  make 
The  living  waters  flow,— 

**  A  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart 
This  hour  I  ofier  Thee ; 
And,  when  Thou  seest  good,  my  teaii 
Shall  then  again  be  free ! " 
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A  knocking  at  the  door  waa  heard 

As  he  ended  this  reply ; 

Hearing  that  unexpected  sound, 

The  Bishop  tom'd  his  eye, 

And  his  venerable  Mother, 

Emmelia,  the  Abbess,  drew  nigh. 

**  We  haTe  not  ceased  this  moomful  night," 

Said  she,  **  on  Heayen  to  call ; 

And  our  afflicted  Cyra 

Hath  edified  us  all. 

**  More  ferrent  prayers  from  suffering  heart, 

I  ween,  have  ne'er  been  sent ; 

And  now  she  asks,  as  some  relief. 

In  this  her  overwhelming  grief. 

To  see  the  penitent 

**  So  earnestly  she  ask'd,  that  I 

Her  wish  would  not  defer  \ 

And  I  have  brought  her  to  the  door : 

Forgive  me,  Son,  if  I  err." 

**  Hard  were  I  did  I  not  consent 

To  thy  compassionate  intent, 

O  Mother,"  he  replied ; 

And  raising  then  his  voice,  ^  Come  in. 

Thou  innocent ! "  he  cried. 

That  welcome  word  when  Cyra  heard. 

With  a  sad  pace  and  slow, 

Forward  she  came,  like  one  whose  heart 

Was  overcharged  with  woe. 

Her  face  was  pole, — long  illness  would 

Have  changed  those  features  less ; 

And  long-continued  tears  had  dimm'd 

Her  eyes  with  heaviness. 

Her  husband's  words  had  reach'd  her  ear 

When  at  the  door  she  stood ; 

**  Thou  hast  pray  *d  in  vain  for  tears,"  she  said, 

^  While  I  have  pour'd  a  flood ! 

**Mine  flow,  and  they  will  flow;  they  must; 

They  cannot  be  repressed ! 

And  oh,  that  they  might  wash  away 

The  stigma  from  thy  breast ! 

**Oh  that  these  tears  might  cleanse  that  spot, — 

Tears  which  I  cannot  check ! " 

Profusely  weeping  as  she  spake. 

She  fell  upon  his  neck. 

He  olasp'd  the  mourner  close,  and  in 

That  passionate  embrace. 

In  grief  for  her,  almost  forgot 

His  own  tremendous  case. 

Warm  as  they  fell  he  felt  her  tears, 

And  in  true  sympathy. 

So  gracious  Heaven  permitted  then. 

His  own  to  flow  were  free. 

And  then  the  weight  was  taken  off, 
Which  ftl  his  heart  had  piess'd;  — 
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0  mercy  !  and  the  crimson  spot 
Hath  vanish'd  from  his  breast ! 

At  that  most  happy  sight, 

The  four,  with  one  accord. 

Fell  on  their  knees,  and  blest 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

"  What  then !  before  the  strife  is  done. 
Would  ye  of  victory  boast.' " 
Said  a  Voice  at>ove :  **  they  reckon  too  soon. 
Who  reckon  without  their  host! " 

*<  Mine  is  he  by  a  Bond 

Which  holds  him  fast  in  law : 

I  drew  it  myself  for  certainty, 

And  sharper  than  me  must  the  Lawyer  be 

Who  in  it  can  find  a  flaw ! 

**  Before  the  Congregation, 

And  in  the  face  of  day. 

Whoever  may  pray,  and  whoever  gainsay, 

I  will  challenge  him  for  my  Bondsman, 

And  carry  him  quick  away ! " 

^  Ha,  Satan !  dost  thou  in  thy  pride," 

With  righteous  anger  Basil  cried, 

**  Defy  the  force  of  prayer.' 

In  the  face  of  the  Church  wilt  thou  brave  it  ? 

Why,  then  we  will  meet  thee  there ! 

^*  There  mayst  thou  set  forth  thy  right. 

With  all  thy  might,  before  the  sight 

Of  all  the  Congregation ; 

And  they  that  hour  shall  see  the  power 

Of  the  Lord  unto  salvation !  * 

**  A  challenge  fair !    We  meet  then  there," 

Rejoin  *d  the  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air; 

**  The  Bondsman  is  mine  by  right. 

Let  the  whole  city  come  at  thy  call. 

And  great  and  small :  in  fkce  of  them  all, 

1  will  have  him  in  thy  despite  ! " 

So  having  said,  he  tarried  not 

To  hear  the  Saint's  reply. 

^  Beneath  the  sign  which  Coustantine," 

Said  Basil,  ''beheld  in  the  sky, 

We  strive,  and  have  our  strength  Uierein, 

'Therein  our  victory ! " 


IX. 

Thz  Church  is  fill'd ;  so  great  the  fkith 

That  City  in  its  Bishop  hath ; 

And  now  the  Congregation 

Are  waiting  there  in  trembling  prayer 

And  terrible  expectation. 

Emmelia  and  her  sisterhood 

Have  taken  there  their  seat ; 

And  Choristers,  and  Monks,  and  Priests, 

And  Psalmists  there,  and  Exorcists, 

Are  station'd  in  order  meet. 
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In  nckcloth  clad^  with  aahes  strown 

Upon  hii  whiter  hair, 

Before  the  atepi  of  the  altar, 

His  feet  for  penance  hare, 

£le€mon  stands,  a  spectacle 

For  men  and  Angels  there. 

Beside  him  Cyra  stood,  in  weal 

Or  woe,  in  grood  or  ill. 

Not  to  he  severed  from  hu  side, 

His  fiuthfhl  helpmate  still. 

Disheyell'd  were  her  raven  locks, 

As  one  in  mourner's  guise ; 

And  pale  she  was,  hat  faith  and  hope 

Had  now  relumed  her  eyes. 

At  the  altar  Basil  took  his  stand ; 

He  held  the  Gospel  in  his  hand. 

And  in  his  ardent  eye 

Sure  trust  was  seen,  and  conscious  power, 

And  strength  for  victory. 

At  his  command  the  Chorister 

Enounced  the  Prophet's  song, 

*'  To  Grod  our  Savior  mercies 

And  forgivenesses  belong." 

Ten  thousand  voices  join'd  to  raise 

The  holy  hymn  on  high. 

And  hearts  were  thrill'd  and  eyes  were  fiU'd 

By  that  full  harmony. 

And  when  they  ceased,  and  Basil's  hand 

A  warning  signal  gave. 

The  whole  huge  multitude  was  huah'd 

In  a  stillness  like  that  of  the  grave. 

The  Sun  was  high  in  a  bright  blue  sky ; 

But  a  chill  came  over  the  crowd. 

And  the  Church  was  suddenly  darken'd, 

As  if  by  a  passing  cloud. 

A  sound  as  of  a  tempest  rose, 

Though  the  day  was  calm  and  clear ; 

Intrepid  must  the  heart  have  been 

Which  did  not  then  feel  fisar. 

In  the  sound  of  the  storm  came  the  dreadful  Form ; 

The  Church  then  darken'd  more. 

And  He  was  seen  erect  on  the  screen 

Over  the  Holy  Door. 

Day-light  had  sicken'd  at  his  sight ; 

And  the  gloomy  Presence  threw 

A  shade  profound  over  all  around. 

Like  a  cheerless  twilight  hue. 

"I  come  hither,"  said  the  Demon, 

**  For  my  Bondsman  Elefimon ! 

Mine  is  he,  body  and  soul. 

See  all  men ! "  and  with  that  on  high 

He  held  the  open  scroll. 

The  fatal  signature  appear'd. 
To  all  the  multitude. 


Distinct  as  when  the  accnraed  pen 

Had  traced  it  with  fifesh  blood. 

**  See  all  men ! "  Satan  cried  again, 

And  then  his  claim  pursued. 

^  I  ask  for  justice !    I  prefer 

An  equitable  suit ! 

I  appeal  to  tHe  Law,  and  the  case 

Admitteth  of  no  dispute. 

**  If  there  be  justice  here, 

If  Law  have  place  in  HeaTen, 

Award  upon  thb  Bond 

Must  then  for  me  be  given. 

**  What  to  my  rightful  cliim, 

Basil,  canst  thou  gainsay, 

That  I  should  not  seiie  the  Bondsman, 

And  cany  him  quick  away  ? 

^'  The  writing  is  oonfess'd; — 
No  plea  against  it  shown; — 

'The  forfeiture  is  mine, 
And  now  I  take  my  own !" 

«  Hold  there ! "  cried  Basil,  with  a  voiee 
That  arrested  him  on  his  way, 
When  from  the  screen  he  would  have  swoopt 
To  pounce  upon  his  prey; — 

^  Hold  there,  I  say  !    Thou  canst  not  sw 

Upon  this  Bond  by  law ! 

A  sorry  legalist  were  he 

Who  could  not,  in  thy  boasted  plea, 

Detect  its  fatal  flaw. 

"  The  Deed  is  null,  for  it  was  framed 

With  fraudulent  intent ; 

A  thing  unlawful  in  itself; 

A  wicked  instrument, — 

Not  to  be  pleaded  in  the  Courts. — 

Sir  Fiend,  thy  cause  is  shent! 

**  This  were  enough ;  but,  more  than  tbif, 

A  maxim,  as  thou  knowest,  it  is. 

Whereof  all  Laws  partake. 

That  no  one  may  of  his  own  wrong 

His  own  advantage  make. 

"The  man,  thou  sayest,  thy  Bondsman  ii; 

Mark,  now,  how  stands  the  fact! 

Thou  hast  allow  *d,  nay,  aided  him, 

As  a  Freedman,  to  contract 

A  marriage  with  this  Christian  woman  here, 

And  by  a  public  act 

**  That  act  being  publicly  perform'd 

With  thy  full  cognizance. 

Claim  to  him  as  thy  Bondsman  thou 

Canst  never  more  advance ;  — 

**  For  when  they  solemnly  were  then 

United,  in  sight  of  Angels  and  men, 

The  matrimonial  band 

Gave  to  the  wife  a  right  in  him; 

And  we  on  this  might  stand. 
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^^  Thy  claim  apon  the  mail  was  bj 

Thy  silence  then  forsaken ; 
A  marriage  thus  by  thee  procured 

May  not  by  thee  be  shaken ; 

And  thou,  O  Satan,  as  thou  seest. 

In  thine  own  snare  art  taken ! " 

So  Basil  said,  and  paused  awhile ; 

The  Archofiend  answer'd  not; 

But  he  heayed  in  vexation 

A  sulphurous  sigh  for  the  Bishop's  yocation, 

And  thus  to  himself  he  thought :  — 

^*  The  Law  thy  calling  ought  to  haye  been, 

With  thy  wit  so  ready,  and  tongue  so  free  ! 

To  proye  by  reason,  in  reason's  despite, 

That  right  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right. 

And  white  is  black,  and  black  is  white, — 

What  a  loss  haye  1  had  in  thee ! " 

**  I  rest  not  here,*'  the  Saint  pursued ; 
'*  Though  thou  in  this  mayst  see 
That  in  the  meshes  of  thine  own  net 
I  could  entangle  thee ! 

^  Fiend,  thou  thyself  didst  bring  about 

The  spousal  celebration, 

Which  link'd  them  by  the  nuptial  tie 

For  both  their  souls'  salyation. 

"Thou  Bufferedst  them  before  high  Heayen 

With  solemn  rites  espoused  to  be. 

Then  and  for  eyermore,  for  time 

And  for  eternity. 

'*  That  tie  holds  good ;  those  rites 

Will  reach  their  whole  intent ; 

And  thou  of  his  salyation  wert 

Thyself  the  instrument. 

**  And  now,  methinks,  thou  seest  in  this 

A  higher  power  than  thine; 

And  that  thy  ways  were  oyerruled, 

To  work  the  will  diyine ! " 

With  rising  energy  he  spake, 

And  more  majestic  look ; 
And  with  authoritatiye  hand 
Held  forth  the  Sacred  Book. 

Then  with  a  yoice  of  power  he  said, 

<*  The  Bond  is  null  and  yoid ! 
It  is  nullified,  as  thou  knowest  well, 
By  a  Coyenant  whose  strength  by  Hell 
Can  neyer  be  destroy'd !  — 

*^  The  Coyenant  of  grace. 

That  greatest  work  of  Heayen, 

Which  whoso  claims  in  perfect  faith. 

His  sins  shall  be  forgiyen. 

**  Were  they  as  scarlet  red, 

They  should  be  white  as  wool ; 

This  is  the  All-mighty*s  Coyenant, 

Who  is  All-merciful ! 


**  His  Minister  am  I ! 

In  his  All-mighty  name 

To  this  repentant  sinner 

Grod's  pardon  I  proclaim ! 

**  In  token  that  against  his  soul 

The  sin  shall  no  longer  stand, 

The  writing  is  efiaeed,  which  there 

Thou  boldest  in  thy  hand ! 

"  Angels  that  are  in  bliss  aboye 
This  triumph  of  Redeeming  Loye 

Will  witness,  and  rejoice ; 

And  ye  shall  now  in  thunder  hear 

Heayen's  ratifying  voice  ! " 

A  peal  of  thunder  shook  the  pile ; 

The  Church  was  fill'd  with  light ; 

And  when  the  flash  was  past,  the  Fiend 

Had  yanish'd  from  their  sight. 

He  fled  as  he  came,  but  in  anger  and  shame ; 

The  pardon  was  complete ; 

And  the  impious  scroll  was  dropp'd,  a  blank, 

At  Ele^lmon's  f«et. 


NOTES. 

raoM  THi  urz  or  ».  baiil  ths  oksat,  by  a.  iMruiio- 

CHIVI»  BIlHOr  Ojr  ICORIUM. 

Jtonoefde,  yUm  Poirvni,  pp.  156, 158. 

"  HaOsdbu  mdgm  MiieCtf  reeardattontf,  quiimtpeetar  et  mimUr 
/nit  mineMhnim  qum  at  M  patrata  twUy  quiquepott  obitum  tjiu- 
dem  JipostoUee  memorim  BmH*  $edtm  iUius  tiueipert  mrnot,  vn* 
mrmemiia  et  danUf  atqut  awtni  vrrtitf«  omahUj  retulit  miki^  quia 
etUi  tmaior  qmdamfiddia,  womxM  ProUriuSf  pergeret  ad  sameta 
et  percoleuda  loea,  et  ibidem  fiiam  wuam  toudert^  et  in  unnm 
vukenbOnim  wumatteriomm  mtt«r«,  et  aaerifleiMm  Deo  offiem 
vehdsaet;  DiaMu$f  qmi  ah  initio  komidda  eff,  inviden*  ejtu 
rwUgiaso  prapomto^  commovit  HMum  ex  arrvia  epu^  et  Avne  ad 
pudUe  emeeendit  amorem.  Hie  itaqtu  eAm  tamto  voto  esaet  m- 
digmu,  et  nan  auderet  propooiUim  teiiem  continfere,  attoquitmr 
nnatm  ex  dettstandie  mai^juit,  rtpfomitten*  ilUf  ut  eiforti  arte 
eua  poaeet  iUam  eommaveref  maUam  eiamritn^ueret  quamiitaiem, 
Jttverd  ven/^UoM  dixit  ad emmt  OhomOyegoadhocimpoaexistoi 
eed  M  rif,  witto  ta  ad  provioorem  meum  Diabolum^  et  HUfaeiet 
veluntatem  tnon,  ei  te  dumiaxat  feeeria  vohnttatem  epu.  Q,ut 
dixitadevm:  Qn^cmnque  dixeritmikiffaeiam.  JSUiUe:  Jibrt- 
namttM,  tnfWtC,  Ckntto  in  ecriptie  1  Dieit  ei :  Etiam.  Porrd 
imquitaiia  operariuM  didt  eit  Si  ad  hoe  parattu  eo  eoopertdor 
UJbi  ^ffidar.  lUe  OMUm  ad  ipeami  Paratu*  mm,  tanHm  ut 
eonsequar  deaiderium,  Et  faett  epialolA,  peeaimm  operationis 
nuaiMter  ad  DiaMum  detAinmit  earn,  kdhealem  iftetafvm  hujuo" 
wiodit  Qaoniamdomimo  etprevieorimeoeportetmedareoperaMf 
qud  a  OtristMOMorum  religiane  diseedant^  et  ad  tuam  tocietatem 
aaxdaadj  ut  eempleatur  partio  tua  {  miai  tihi  praoentemj  meas 
dtfereatem  Htterula»f  eupidiae  pueOm  aaudatum.  Et  obeeere  ut 
keyas  vati  tempoe  exielat,  ut  etin  koe  floriar,  et  enm  ^uentiori 
aiacritate  eeUigam  awudarea  tuee.  Et  dat&  ei  tpiatoih^  dixit  t 
Vada  taU  hart  n«ctw,  «(  eta  tupra  meuwnunltumtiUee^epaganit 
et  erige  ekartam  m  alFm,  cC  adatahunt  Obiy  qai  U  tebeat  dmeere  ad 
DiahoUaa,  Qui  hoe  alacrittr  geato^  emiait  miattrimam  iUma  vo- 
cCTi,  uMoeama  DiabM  adjutarium  t  eteomtimmdadaiitenmteipnm' 
eipea  palaatatie  teneftrormn,  apiritma  mequititf  et  auae^to  quifu- 
ef^dMeptu^ewmgoudio  magna  duxeruaieamuiieratDiabebUf 
qaam  et  uMnatraxmwtU  ei  taper  exedaum  aetium  eedentem,  et  m 
ffro  epu  naquitim  apbritua  drcuauUaUaa  i  et  euaeqitie  «m<(le< 
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fittcru,  dizit  mi  ig^felium  Ubtm »  CredU  in  km  ?  Qms  duil  i 
Oado.  Dixit  ti  DiahUu*  t  TWfivertatcrt*  uUt  vo»  CftrutiajD, 
AftdiemfmaMi»m*9pm»kahdiMf9«iiitis»imt;  c^moMimttm- 

tmni,  f«i,  eUM  «■(  ^«imm  flIfM  «M«ri<M»,  mudfii  vm.  Bed  foe 
miki  in  terifti*  tmm  Ckrigti  Cm  e(  MJiett  Boftitmatu  mlmfcrMM 
•frrmiMlMtiMiMi,  fniiii  M  iM  prr  atBcmta  tpontanemm  rqprwMif- 
Moiwa,  eC  fKM  Miom  crtv  m  iIm  judieH  timul  peffnuUtnu 
4ttemu  n^lieSiM,  fwt  anli  nmt  prmpmtila.  Jit  iOe  c^Mkrt 
proffrim  manu  aeriptamy  funmiltmtimmfiuMt  t^ftdtu.    Jbcr- 

fTfPJCdt  M  HI  ^MTHMMtlDlli  Cl  0CpiC  fWllHK  AS  ftttrtHt  t 

rere!  qmm  MtrMiler  tOTfwur  prtfUr  ttUm 

teM  tmam  jwf iii  mm  ^Itrtw,  ttjwiigt  wu  pvcrv,  fimi  «<e^ 

mniMMmfttrmtionamdabitDea  promt  in  ditjudidL  PaUrmL- 
tem  OMi  loekryiiiw  JieaJoi  t  Hm  «nlU  ptfeeol^n  /  ywrf  cat  fM«d 
MiiC^fit  noMnf  JIlMi  «M  ?  fwf  tikeMwmm  meum  fitrabu  tat  ? 
fKu/lM  IMS  ni;iiriMi  tNHiUt  ?  yut  dwtei  ■>  mIh  mm  mtarum  h»- 
iMii  eritiuil ?  «^ li  atmptr  aupnwalittA  apamaa  tamaSU^bu  aam 
iaipamaart  Cftrifto, «(  jfayfclonrai  ctmfiiAenno  MciMieiiMCihMre, 
iC  m  ^mJaiw  at  kfmada  at  eamtieia  apiritualitua  eanert  Dao  ace*- 

mtf  meat  vala^  cam.  Daa  tamtrattmm  faearat  na  dadueaa  atmaetu- 


paraHtrnmimantmapariaa,  Qim  tn  iiiJUtea  r^nteiu,  fiur  d  p«fn 
aM  ^UcabMUMTf  peraeverabat  damoHa  I  Pater  mi^  aut  fae  daaUa- 
rimu  fluwR,  out  jrrMj  paMxQkim  martuam  ma  vidMa.  Patar 
itaqua  ejua  m  aaagnit  damantatiana  era«IJIitf««,  tarn  iamauaitata 
mmaHtim  abaarphtay  qa4m  amiearwm  eaauUUa  aofneaeana  aa  ad- 
mamaaHamy  ac  iueaiiaM,  axpadirapatiia  vahtrntatampmeUaJUri, 
fdm  aaaa  mapihu  intatjUart,  canaamaitf  at  prmcapHJieri  deaida- 
rium  paaUm  patiAa^  qmdm  tam  axititMU  trmdara  martL  Btmax 
pratalU  puerum  fiii  fiMreftater,  «timil  al  piaptiam  gamiUtm,  at 
dmu  aia  ammim  hama  aaSf  ditit I  Sahtt  uatavtra  miaarm i  Mulettiii 
Imauatakeria  rapmwiUaa  m  iitfviMMM,  faaada  aUdl  (iM  praderit. 
Porrd  atfaadi  MAfriMoitn  eanjugiafaetat  at  ditAatiem  aparatunUa 
toaiplatafadaortf  tt  paaee  temport  pretaraMmta,  natahu  eat  puer 
d  quibuadaaty  qaCd  nan  tngraderOar  tedaaiam^  naque  attraetaret 
iauaortaUa  at  vioiflM  Saeramenta^  at  dieaat  miaerands  axari 
apu  t  M^naria  quia  aaawitaa  tiiiu,  qatm  dagiati^  nan  aat  CkriaH' 
aaaa,  aad  aatraauma  aat  dJUa^  atpanitAa  aat  aHanua,  Qjamtena' 
bria  at  dirk  pt^A  r^aria,  prajadt  aa  in  paaimaatumf  at  tmpkL 
gnlia  aaautipaam  diaaarpara,  at  paraaiara  ptetaa,  atfaa 
Jftata  aaiqmam  qui  paraatibma  iaabadiaaaJkUt  a^aua  faatas  taL 
Qaia  omimlMMt  patri  maa  ta^fiuiBmem  maam  1  Hen  miki  tufa- 
Ud!  inquedparditiania  pn^faaniam daaeamdi !  qaaranataaaml 
vd nata qaart  nan alatim  indir^libUia  faetaauml  Hujuamadi 
arfaaameaaqtlarantemaadaitaavir^juaagnaaeena,venitadaamf 
aeaaaerama  nan  ae  ita  rd  varitatem  kabarai  qmminr^frigeriam 
amaaarOa  afua  vtrbia  devaaienaj  dixit  ad  aamt  Si  vu  aiiJkt 
aaUtfaearef  «f  u^ftUeam  aaiatam  mtam  aartifuara^  craa  ega  at 
ta  pargtauu  maaaimitar  ad  aadtdam^  at  aaram  ma  amma  m- 

taa  dixU  d  afatentiam  aapHaH.    Pratutaa  erga  puaBa  femiaA 
w^pratttata  dapaaitaf  d  eanauw  baaa  ace^ta^  aarrtt  ad  paataram 

piaudtm  t  Miaerieardiam  laUd  ndaarm  prauta  aanett  Dai,  mi- 
aarara  md  diae^aU  Daminif  qua  eaatraetam  earn  dmaunubajafed* 
Jfiaarare  aiet,  qaaprapriopatrifaeta  aamiaabadiana.  EtaagniU 
iBifedt  rd  geatm  negeda,  Parr6  aaaetaa  Dd  taaoocata  pnera, 
adadtabatnr  abaad  kae  Jhyn— ladK  eaaaaL  Qaiadaaaetameam 
laebrymia  aU  i  Etiam  aaaeta  DeL  Man atd  erga  taeaera,apara 
maadamabaat,  Et  aaarraak  d  d y«  malignam  diabaU  opera* 
tienem,  qaaUtar  ab  axardia  naqna  ad  fiaem  faarit  aahateataa. 
Tnacdieit  dt  Via  taanard  ad  Damaaam  Deamnaatnaa^  Qm 
diztC;  Edamvdayaadnaapaaaam.  DUUdt  Carl  Raapamditt 
In  aaripda  abreaaatiam  Ckriata^  d  fadaa  pepagi  earn  diabda. 
Didt  d  aandua  >  AVr  tibi  ait  earm  1  baaagwaa  ad  Deua  nader, 
d  aaadpid  ta  paaitKatiaM  agaateat,  Bmigaua  eaba  ad  aaptr 
amtitOanaalria.  Etprojkienaaapadlaadptdeaefnajevangdiea 
ragabat  taaty  duaaa s  DiatipaU  ChfiatiDd Mtrtrt, d  qaddpaUa^ 
a^aaanaa!  IMdt  aaadaa  ad  paarnrn *  Crediapaaaa  aaiaaril 
jttHU  dixit t  CradOfDaadau^aifaaaiaeradatitatemauam,  Et 
eaiifluUm  adptakaaah  maaa  ^aa ^d  facta  at^par  earn  Ckriatidgna 
aiaaU  daratiama,  rttraait  Warn  in  aaa  lata  intra  quern  aaeri  ha- 
tmudmaf  d  datt  d  ragalA  oraaH  d  ipaa  pra  HU  par  traa 


die*.  Poatquaaaiaiunit  earn,  at  didt  i  QmamadaUbabea^flil 
Didt  d  paar :  Jn  atagaA  «m«,  damint,  drfttOana,  Saneta  Dn^ 
nan  aajfira  daautrta,  pararea,  jaeulA,  d  lapidetifimaa 
Tdteataa  aaimpfapria  maaaa  aua  aeriptaramy  abjai  garni 
dieemtaat  Tataaiatiadnat,aannaaadu,  EldMeu**< 
JVolt  (nurt ,  fii  mi,  tantammadi  arada.  Et  datA  d  auditA  r»cd, 
d  facta  awpar  aam  CkriaU  deand  dgno  d  ara&n*^  iatlmsit  ram  ,* 
dpadpaueaa  iBea  viaitavit  iUam,  d  dtat  t  Quomcda  ta  bab€f, 
jm  ?  Mt  *  Patar  aa$uU^  d  lange  damarta  titram  aadia  inv»l  tt 
aunaa ;  imm  nam  videa  ittaa,  Et  raraaa  data  m  tAa,  et  *fiui 
aratiana  datuit  aatiam,  d  diaaaaait  Ppateradqaadragaamm  da 
abiit  ad  earn,  d  didt  iOi*  (^aamado  ia kabaatJirattrl  Rjupaadd 
d  dtdt  d  I  Baai,  aaacU  Dd.  Fidi  emim  tt  kodie  m  etmma 
pugnanttm  pre  mt,  H  viHcentem  Diabdawk,  Moz  atgm  aecvii^iiai 
tamMndM^mamfadh.  aratiana  edaxit  iUam,  d  daxii  ttimm  ad  tmti- 
eaiam  aaam,  Mani  atUmfada,  eamaotata  tarn  voMraidi  eitra, 
qaam  manaettrSia  d  aaari  Ckriata  — m  Wi  papaia^  dSad  aia :  F3ii 
aui  diUdi,aairerdgratiaa  agamaa  Damiaa  t  Eeumimfa^rtm 
ad,  d  atam  perditam  patter  banaa  aaptr  kamtrat  aaaa  tmpaaat,  d 
radaeat  Ecdeda  /  Et  net  operttt  ptrvigilem  dactra  nacttm^  d 
depreeari  rahaUattm  ipaiaa,  at  aan  viaeat  eairapter  aaiaaaraai, 
^taapraUmuada^dptamptitdmipapmU  eangttgata,pm'talam 

pra  ipaa  daaaantat,  Eyrit  ddaam,    Et  dOarald  aad 
anUtitadiat  papali  ataaaut  aaaetaa  patram,  tt  taatma  daxt 


tpu, 


daxit  tarn  in  tanetam  Dd  tededam  c«m 


jkymn*.    Eteeeat)iabaiaa,qaivitmnaalr0aamparmiFidit^n 
daa  triditit  aidarit,  amm  tath  panddaat  ndaUda  aat  tail. 
puera  invieibilitar  comprtktnaai  aalaut  rtfart  iUmm  da 
ti  I  d  eetpU  paar  damana  dicere  /  Saatie  Dd 


aded  centra  iUnm  impudenti  indaatiA  eoiic,  at  ipaam  egrtqtmn 
Baailiam  ahaul  cam  iBa  impdUrtt  d  tabverteraC  Ofarrraat 
trgaaamdaaadDiabakaaaUt  H^adaaHtahaay  et  aaimaram  n*> 
later,  paler  tan^rm  mm  d  parditiaaiat  naU  6ii  aafitii  taa  ptrdiaa, 
qaam  tibitad  ^pn  d  kia,  qai  amk  ta  aaatf  atqaiaiati^  atd  adkae  aan 
quitada,  at  Dd  aui  plaaata  ttntande  1  Diabtdaa  aeri  dint  ad 
earn  t  Prajadieat  miAi,  BonK  t  da  at  aaaUi  ex  nMa  maitreU 
voett  afua,  Jh  vera  tanebaa  JM  ad  aam  t  iaenpat,  iaqaaL,  t»ta 
Demimua,dlabala,  JUma,  BadU, pt a^Hriam  mikifuit.  ^'ta 
M  ega  ad  nan,  atd  iUa  wail  ad  «#•  abraaaadiaadb  CIrutea, 
aueamqaa  ed  apanaiena  padaataa,  d  etea  acriptam  ><i»».  d  at 
diajadidi  eeram  eemaumi  jadict  difaram  ilUeL 
Damim  dixit:  Beaadiataa  Daminaa  Dtaa  lanu, 
pepahta  ida  ataaaa  ab  eaeaiaa  eaii,  aid  reddUtria 
eoaeeraaa  doit  pUH  1  TalUU  ataaaa  vadraa  in  tabam^ 
daauKHtta  cam  taaryatit,  Kgria  deiaan.  Camqaia . 
kerA  ataltt  ateaaa*  kabentea  manaa  in  calam^  mm- 
m  (UfrfiH  dt^artatnm,  d  ab  emnibaa  viaum  eamt,  et  pat 
aunat  egregii  patria  nestri  paalerit  BaHihi.  Saarepta  aatem  lOv, 
gratiaa  egit  Dee,  gaaiaaaqat  athimtmtar  imt  taaa  miaerA  pltit, 
dixit  ad  ptrami  JRacagnaada  litttraiaa  ka»t  Jbdttrt  Jtt  iBa 
dixit  ad  tum  t  Etiam  aanett  Dd,  prapria  ataaaa  matt  «rnpteni 
ttL  Et  diraptA  aeriptarA  inbradaadt  mm  m  cccUaiam,  tt  digwrna 
kabitut  ed  taerit  iattretaa  Mittanm  aJMia,  d 
aaeraram  an^dtriaram,  d  amntribat  Ckriati.  Et  faetk 
tient  atagna  rtertadt  maivaraam  papaktm,  d  dmtta  paara  it  0- 
alruete,  atqat  datA  d  detemti  rtgaUf  tradidit  aam  axar%  tfaa, 
indaainenLer  glarifkanttm  d  laadaalem  Deata^    M 


Baert,  though  he  pronooneei  the  life  in  which  lh»  legmtd 
appean  to  be  apociyphal,  do«t  not  deUvet  a  d^Had  <^nioa 
upon  the  legvnd  itaelF.  He  aajt,  "  ffdltdiam  BadUi  n  "  ' 
eepata  aaeeetacTtm  faiaaa,  emnAat  td  iadakiatam  s 
ceeaeria  ab  ilia  eaaaeripum,  eradimaa  (mt  par  atd)  S» 
Damaacena,  qai atiaam ad naa  kaihtm  tvaaaaitdrnd  tkeaaari^  t 
earn  enim  videtarprm  ecutit  kabniaae,  tarn  leeaan  iaSe 
aeriptit  ta  aradane pro aaeris  laugiaibna*  Jta aara  aa,pi0iaa 
narrantar,ez  JtiUadia  aantjleetar  jndiett,  Potait 
at  ta  qua  Paeade-AmpkUatkUu  aertptit  tempart^  _ 
qumdam  JhOadii  eKtaraid,qa0  ipaa  retiOtrtt  fti  Bla^ 
Qaod  attind  ad  Pntam  fikam,  a  dmmaaa  *•  ammam  jmti 
cendtaum,  amUaqaidetmtigitaaB.  Maria  JHtieckram 
tome  7  Jlf«^  die  99,  fe#.SS,  JHUf  tamea  rir»iimlbj  r<f, 
eamdem  qai  AmpkHeddam  maaUtaa  ftif,  maatiri  cCmm  Odhi*  ■  ■ 
p0(itt«M.**—  p.  953—3.    Jao.  t.  9: 

The  story,  to  nf hieh  Bawt  t«(hTf»  mtfrnhlM  tM  UftmA  at 
St.  Basil  in  one  pait^hol  is  vilMljr  Uklfha  it  la  iha  cireon 
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lUncei  wberain  ho  has  tuppcMcd  the  reaemblance  to  exist.  It 
appoitf*  to  httvfl  boea  one  of  those  fictions  which  were  com* 
posffd  honestly  as  works  of  imagination,  not  like  the  lives  of 
St.  Beaadict,  St.  Francis,  St.  Dominio,  8t.  Ignatius  Ix>yola, 
and  su  maoy  of  their  tespective  orders,  with  a  fraudulent 
intojt,  to  impose  upon  mankind,  like  other  such  fictions, 
how«irer,  it  has  been  ndopied  and  lefitimated  by  credulity 
and  Oaud,  ami  the  blessed  Mary,  the  Virgin  of  Anliocfa,  has 
ber  plaea  accordingly  in  tlie  Acta  Sanctorum,  on  the  99th  of 
May.  But  as  the  legend  evidently  wiu  not  written  when 
Atttioeh  WHS  a  Christian  city,  and,  moreover,  as  the  legend 
itself  contains  nothing  whauver  by  which  iu  age  could  be 
delt>rminedv  Papebroche  pretenta  it  as  eo  kabendam  e*s«  loco, 
fM  miUta  ni  Vitit  Svuionm  Patnm,  uiUom  fatdest  itutruc' 
tiomem  cvtOmaUia  adftrauatdot  wares,  «ed  «d  tUotarieam  etr- 
IktuHntm  p»rum  amt  nikH,  IgtUw  utam  qmofne  ut  totem  kic 
damstfi'  UwriM  UeUH  rdmfutnUo,  «t  som  f«o  voUt  gr«d» 
trttUkiliuau  cottoctt. 

In  this  legend,  one  of  the  chief  persona  in  Antioeh,  An- 
tbemius  by  name,  failing  to  win  the  affections  of  Maria,  who 
was  tha  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  and  had  resolved  to  lead  a 
life  of  celibacy,  applies  to  a  Magician  to  assist  him.  The 
Magician  sends  two  demons  to  influence  mother  and  daughter 
in  their  sleep,  s o  aa  to  bring  Maria  to  Anthemlus's  bed- 
ehamber ',  but  the  tampiationB  of  worMJy  wealth,  which  are 
offered,  have  only  the  effect  of  alarming  them  ;  they  rise  in 
tha  middto  of  the  night,  and  go  toward  tha  Church,  there  to 
pray  for  pfoteelioo  and  deliveraaea  ;  and,  on  the  way  thither, 
onit  demoa  takes  npon  him  Maxia's  form,  while  the  other 
pecsonaiaa  the  mother,  and  thus  decoys  Maria  into  the  apart- 
ment where  Anthemius  ia  expecting  her.  She  hi,  however, 
allowed  lo  depart  nninjnred,  apoa  a  promise  to  return  at  the 
aad  of  fiAaco  ^y,  and  live  with  him  aa  a  servant,  proirided 
he  will  offer  her  no  Tiolenea.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
the  story  of  Proterius*s  daughter.  Having  extorted  an  oath 
from  ber,  that  she  would  return  according  to  this  promise, 
Anthamiua  remains,  wondering  at  the  groat  power  of  the 
Magician.  "  Cert«s,**  thought  be,  ^  one  who  can  do  what 
be  hath  done  in  this  natter  is  greater  than  all  men  ;  why, 
tlicfl^  should  I  not  offer  him  all  I  am  worth,  if  he  will  make 
me  e<)Qal  to  himself?  "  And,  being  inflamed  with  this  desire, 
he  said  withia  hiflHcIf,  **  If  I  were  such  as  he  is,  whatever 
I  jnighl  wish  Ibr  would  be  within  my  reach.''  This  thought 
came  into  his  mind  as  if  it  were  by  Divine  Providence,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  willingly  let  the  virgin  depart,  and  that 
ebe  might  not  be  bound  by  the  nefarious  oath  which  she  had 
taken,  and  that  the  devil,  who  was  the  instigator  of  bis  evil 
desirae,  might  be  confounded  in  his  designs,  both  upon  the 
virgin  herself,  and  upon  him  who  was  at  this  time  the  virgin's 
enemy. 

**  As  eooo,  therefore,  as  it  was  day,  Anthemins  went  out  to 
•0ek  for  the  Sorcerer,  and  to  give  him  tliaoks.  Having  found 
him,  aad  aa  luted  him,  he  delivered  to  him,  with  many  thanks, 
the  gold  which  he  had  promised ;  and  then,  falling  at  his  feet, 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be  made  such  as  the  Sorcerer 
biowelf  was,  promising  that,  if  this  could  be  effected  through 
his  meaaf ,  he  would  requite  him  with  whatever  sum  he  might 
demand.  But  the  Sorcerer  replied,  *  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  lo  be  made  a  sorcerer  aluo,  because  he  was  a  Christian, 
having  been  made  such  by  his  baptism.'  But  Anthemius  an- 
swered, *  Then  1  renounce  my  baptism  and  Christian  name, 
if  I  may  be  nude  a  sorcerer.*  Still  the  Sorcerer  replied,  <  Thou 
canst  not  Ui  made  a  sorcerer,  neither  canst  thou  keep  die  laws 
of  the  aorcerrri,  tlie  which  if  thou  wert  not  to  keep,  thou 
wouldst  then  fall  firom  a  place  which  could  never  again  tie 
recovered.'  But  Anthemius,  sgain  embracing  his  feet,  prom- 
ised that  ha  would  perform  whatever  shuuM  be  enjoined  him. 
Then  the  Sorcerer,  sreing  his  peneverance,  asked  for  paper, 
and  having  written  therein  what  he  thiiught  good,  gave  it  to 
Anthemius,  and  said,  *  Take  this  writing,  and,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  go  out  of  the  city,  supperless,  and  stand  oix>n  yon- 
der little  bridge.  A  huge  multitude  will  pass  over  it,  about 
midnight,  with  a  mighty  uproar,  and  with  their  Prince  seated 
in  a  chariot :  yot  fear  not  thou,  for  thou  wilt  not  be  hurt, 
having  with  thee  Uiis  my  writing ;  but  hold  up  the  writing,  so 
tiiat  it  may  be  perceived :  and  if  thou  shouldest  be  asked 
what  thoo  doftst  there  at  that  hour,  or  who  thou  art,  say, 
*  Thv  Oreaf  Master  sent  me  to  my  Lord  the  Prince,  with  thb 
latter,  that  I  cttight  deliver  it  unto  him.'    But  take  heed  nei- 


ther to  sign  thyself  qs  a  Christian,  nor  to  coll  apon  Christ ; 
for  in  either  case  thy  desire  would  then  be  frustrated.' 

"  Anthemius,  therefore,  having  received  the  letter,  went 
his  way ;  and,  when  night  came,  he  went  out  of  the  city,  and 
took  his  stand  upon  the  little  bridge,  holding  up  the  writing  in 
his  hand.  About  midnight,  a  great  multitude  came  there,  and 
horsemen  in  great  numbers,  and  the  Prince  himself  sitting  in 
a  chariot;  and  they  who  went  first  surrounded  him,  saying, 
*  Who  is  this  that  standeth  here?'  To  whom  Anthemius 
made  answer, '  The  Great  Master  hath  sent  me  to  my  Lord 
the  Prince  with  this  letter.'  And  thtty  took  the  letter  from 
him,  and  delivered  it  to  the  Prince,  who  sat  in  the  chariot ; 
and  he,  having  received  and  read  the  same,  wrote  something 
in  the  same  pH|»er,  and  gave  it  to  Anthemius,  that  he  klioul  J 
carry  it  to  the  Sorcerer.  So,  in  the  morning,  Anthemius, 
having  returned,  delivered  it  to  the  Sorcerer,  who,  having 
perused  it,  said,  *  Wouldst  thou  know  what  he  hath  written 
to  tts?  even  just  as  I  before  said  to  thee,  to  wit,  *  Knowest 
thou  not  that  this  man  is  a  Christian  ?  Such  a  one  I  can  iu 
no  wise  admit,  unless,  according  to  our  manner,  he  performeth 
all  things,  and  renounceth  and  abhorrnth  his  faith.'  When 
Anthemius  henrd  this,  he  replied,  *  Master,  now  as  olsewhile 
I  abjure  the  name  of  Christian,  and  the  foith,  and  the  baptism.* 
Then  the  Sorcerer  wrote  again ;  and  giving  the  writing  to 
Anthemius,  said,  *  Go  again,  and  take  thy  stand  at  night  at 
the  same  place,  and  when  he  shall  come,  give  him  this,  and 
attend  to  what  he  shall  say.*  Accordingly  he  went  his  u  ay, 
and  took  his  stand  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  Behold, 
at  the  same  hour  the  same  company  appeared  again,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  *  Wherefore  hast  thou  returned  hither  ?  '  An- 
themius answered  and  said,  *  Lord,  the  Great  Master  both 
sent  me  hack  with  this  writing.'  The  Prince  then  received 
it,  and  read,  and  again  wrote  in  it,  and  gave  it  again  to  be 
returned  to  the  Sorcerer.  To  whom  Anthemius  went  again 
in  the  morning,  and  he,  having  read  the  writing,  said  unto 
him,  *  Knowest  thou  what  he  hath  written  onto  me  in  reply? 
I  wrote  to  him,  saying,  "  All  these  things,  Lord,  he  hath  ab- 
jured before  me  ;  admit  hiro,  therefore,  if  it  pleaseth  thee." 
But  he  hath  written  back, "  Unless  he  abjuretli  all  this  in 
writing,  and  in  bis  own  hand,  I  will  not  admit  him."  Say 
now,  then,  what  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  for  thee  r' 

"  The  wretched  Anthemius  answered  and  said, '  Master,  I 
am  ready  to  do  this  also.'  And  with  that  he  seated  himself, 
and  wrote  thus  :^- 1,  Anthemius,  adjure  Christ  and  his  faith. 
I  abjure  also  his  baptism,  and  the  cross,  and  the  Christian 
name,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  never  again  use  them,  or 
invoke  them.'  But,  while  he  was  thus  writing,  a  copious 
sweat  ran  from  him,  from  the  top  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet,  so  that  his  whole  Inner  garment  was  wet  therewith,  as  he 
hinuelf  afterwards  with  continual  tears  confessed.  He  never- 
theless went  on  writing,  and,  when  it  was  finished,  he  gave 
the  writing  to  the  Sorcerer  to  read,  who,  when  he  had  pnrused 
it,  said,* This  is  well;  go  thy  way  again,  and  he  will  now 
certainly  receive  thee.  And  when  he  shall  have  admitted 
thee,  say  to  him  reverently,  I  beseech  thee.  Lord,  assign  to 
me  those  who  may  be  at  my  bidding ;  and  he  will  assign  unto 
thee  as  many  as  thou  wilt  have.  But  this  I  advise  thee,  not 
to  take  more  than  one  or  two  familiars,  inasmuch  as  more 
would  perplex  thee,  and  would  be  perpetually  disturbing  then 
night  and  day,  that  thou  mightest  give  them  what  to  do.* 
Then  Anthemius  returned  to  the  some  place  n*  before,  and 
awaited  there,  and  the  same  company  came  there  again  at 
midnight,  and  the  loader  of  them,  having  incontinently  ro- 
coguized  Anthemius,  began  to  cry  out,  *  Lord,  the  Great 
Master  hath  again  sent  hither  this  man  with  hi«  commands  : ' 
and  the  Prince  bade  him  draw  nigh.  And  Antlicmina, 
drawing  nigh,  gave  unto  him  his  profession  of  abjuration,  full 
of  calamity  and  woe.  He,  having  received  and  read  it,  rn'infid 
it  on  high  iu  his  hand,  and  began  to  exclaim, '  Christ,  behold 
Anthemius,  who  heretofore  was  thine,  hatli,  by  tliis  writing, 
abjured  and  execrated  thee !  I  am  not  the  autlior  of  thin  his 
deed  ;  but  he,  offering  himself  to  my  service  with  many  en- 
treatieSj  hath  of  his  own  accord  written  this  his  profession  of 
abjuration,  and  delivered  it  to  me.  Have  thou  then  there- 
fore no  care  of  him  from  this  time  forth  ! '  And  he  repeated 
these  words  a  second  time,  and  again  a  third. 

**  But  when  Anthemius  heard  that  dreadful  voice,  he 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  began  at  the  same  time  to  cry 
aloud,  and  to  say,  *  Give  me  back  the  writing !    I  am  a  Chris- 
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tian !  I  beteech  Uiea,  I  adjure  the*  !  I  will  b«  •  Christian  ! 
Give  me  back  the  profenioa  which  I  have  wickedly  written !  * 
fiat  wbeu  the  miaenble  man  waa  piocecding  thus  to  exclaim, 
the  Prince  said  unto  him,  *  Never  again  mayst  thou  ha*e  this 
thy  profeasion,  which  I  shall  produce  in  the  terriblo  day  of 
ju«l|nnenc  From  this  moment  thou  art  mine,  and  I  hare 
thee  in  my  power  at  will,  unless  an  ootraf  e  be  done  to  justice.' 
With  these  words  he  departed,  leavinf  Anthemiua.  But 
Antbemius  lay  prostrate  on  his  face  upon  the  bridge  till  it  was 
dawn,  weeping  and  lamenting  his  condition.  As  soon  as  it 
was  daylight  he  rose,  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  where  be 
remained  weeping  aM  lamenting,  not  knowing  what  ho  should 
do.  Now  there  was  another  city,  aomo  eighteen  miles  off, 
where  there  was  said  to  be  a  Bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  God. 
To  him,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  repair,  that  he  might  obtain 
bit  interccMion,  and  having  confessed  the  whole  matter  even 
as  it  had  uken  place,  to  be  again  by  him  bnptixod ;  for  in  bis 
own  city  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  what  he  had  done. 
Having  then  cut  off  his  hair,  and  clad  himself  in  sackcloth,  he 
deiiartetl,  and  came  unto  the  Bishop,  and  having  made  himself 
known,  was  admitted  to  him,  and  threw  himself  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  I  beseech  thee,  baptise  me  I '  But  the  Bubop  re- 
plied, *  Can  I  beliero  that  thou  hast  not  yet  been  baptized .' ' 
Then  he,  taking  the  Bishop  apart,  told  him  the  whole  matter, 
saying,  *  I  have  indeed  received  baptum  when  I  was  a  child, 
but  having  now  renounced  it  in  writing,  behold  I  am  onbap- 
tixed  !  *  To  which  the  Bishop  replied,  *  How  camest  thou 
periuaded  that  thou  hast  been  unbaptized  of  the  baptism 
which  thou  hast  received?'  Antbemius  answered,  *  In  that 
unhappy  hour  when  I  wrote  the  abjuration  of  my  Lord  and 
8avior,  and  of  his  baptism,  incontinently  a  profuse  sweat 
burst  out,  even  from  the  top  of  my  head  to  the  soles  of  my 
feet,  so  that  my  inner  garments  were  wet  therewith }  and 
from  that  time  I  have  believed  of  a  truth,  that  even  as  I  then 
abjured  my  baptism,  so  did  it  depart  from  me.  Now,  if  thou 
canst,  O  venerable  Father,  help  me,  in  compassion  upon  one 
who  has  thus  voluntarily  undone  himself.'  He  said  this 
pnxtrate  on  the  ground,  and  bedewed  with  tears. 

*'  When  the  man  of  God,  the  Bishop,  heard  this,  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  lay  there  beside  Antbemius, 
weeping  and  praying  to  the  Lord.  Then,  aAer  a  long  while, 
riling,  ho  roused  Antbemius,  and  said  to  him,  *  Verily,  son,  I 
dare  not  again  purify  by  baptism  a  man  who  hath  been  already 
baptized,  for  among  Christians  there  is  no  second  baptism, 
except  of  tears.  Tet  do  not  thou  despair  of  thy  salvation, 
nor  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  rather  commit  thyself  to  God, 
praying  and  humbly  beseeching  him  for  all  the  remainder  of 
thy  life}  and  God,  who  is  good  and  merciful,  may  render 
back  to  thee  the  writing  of  thy  abjuration,  and  moreover 
forgive  thee  that  impiety,  as  he  forgave  the  ten  thouaand 
talents  to  the  debtor  in  the  Gospel.  Hope  not  to  find  a  better 
way  than  this,  for  there  is  no  other  to  lie  found.'  He  then 
being  persuaded  thus  to  do,  and  having  obtained  the  Bishop's 
prayers,  went  his  way,  weeping  and  groaning  for  the  sin 
which  he  had  committed ;  and  having  returned  home,  he  sold 
all  his  goods,  and  let  at  liberty  all  his  people,  both  men 
serrsnli  and  maid  servants,  giving  them  also  of  his  posses- 
sions, and  the  rest  of  his  goods  he  distributed  to  the  churches, 
and  to  the  poor,  secretly,  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant. 
Moreover,  be  gave  three  pounds  of  gold  to  the  mother  of  that 
Virgin,  with  the  love  of  whom  the  Demon,  to  his  own  de- 
struction, had  inflamed  him,  hnving  placed  them  in  a  certain 
church,  saying,  *  I  beseech  ye,  pray  to  God  for  me  a  sinner: 
I  ihall  never  agnin  trouble  you,  nor  any  other  person ;  for  I 
depart  I  know  not  whither,  to  bewail  the  wickedness  of  my 
deed*.'  Tbtti  this  man'did,  —  and  from  that  time  be  was  seen 
no  more,  costing  himself  wholly  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  to 
which  none  who  hath  betaken  himself  can  perish. 

"  But  we,  who  have  heard  the  relation  of  this  dreadfbl 
thing,  praise  the  Almighty  Lord  our  God,  and  adore  the 
greatness  of  hii  works,  that  he  hath  protected  the  virgin  Maria 
in  her  holy  intention  of  leading  a  single  life,  and  hath  taken 
her  mother  ont  of  poverty,  affording  liberally  to  them  both 
for  their  support  and  maintenance,  and  hath  delivered  her 
also  from  the  fear  of  sin,  avoiding  the  transgression  of  the 
oath,  which  had  passed  between  Maria  the  virgin  and  her 
enemy  Antbemius,  by  annulling  it.  For  the  Lord  brought 
these  things  to  pun*  before  the  fifleeo  days,  which  were  the 
appointed  time  between  them,  had  elapsed.    Wherefore  we 


may  say  with  thr  Evangelist,  Our  Lord  hath  done  all  lliinga 
well.  Nor  hath  he  suffered  the  suppliant,  who  aeoks  him  m 
peuit««nc«>,  to  perish  *,  for  bs  saiUi,  f  came  not  to  eall  the 
righteous,  but  sinnen  to  repentance.  Let  us,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  entreat  him,  that  w«  may  be  protectiMi  by  his  Al- 
mighty hand,  and  may  be  deliTcred  from  all  the  device*  of 
the  Devil,  and  that,  befaig  aided  by  th*  praycn  of  the  Saints, 
we  may  be  worthy  to  attain  the  kingdom  of  Heavra.  To  tlw 
Lord  our  God  belong  all  honor,  and  glory,  nod  aderatioo,  now 
and  always,  forever  and  ever.    Amen." 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  delighted  in  firtiom  of  this 
peculiar  kind.  Tht  most  extrara|taot  of  such  loceods  is  that 
of  St.  Jttstina  and  St.  Cyprian,  which  Marten*  and  Dorand 
present  as  a  veritable  history,  eonsoring  Bishop  Fell  for  trrct- 
ing  it  as  fabulous!  It  is  much  too  long  Ibr  inaarti—  in  Ihii 
place,  but  it  would  be  injured  by  abridging  h.  Tha  mdrr 
may  find  it  in  the  T^ssaums  aWm  Jtmt€d$tmMm,  t.  tit.  ppi 
161d— 16Se.    Calderoo  haa  taken  It  fbr  tha  nl^ttl  of  his 


Bis  doUms  tkrpme  hmu  fUud»  -^  p.  S35,  col.  1. 

It  was  the  north  of  Heaven  that  Lueifbr,  acooidtag  to  gitve 
anthois,  attempted  to  uke  by  storm.  £la  aosr  crmds  JMas 
can  tantm  kermoMura  d  eieU  f  la  turra,  ^eds  prdemadm  n  cafei* 
tisl  CmU  d»  diciaos  Htv^rtkia* ;  suu  nynd  eaxle  la  ni;fraAifKd 
urn  use  ds  i««  Cerfisaae«,«MMdMStaaiiMdeyM{e,  f  ca  mmt 
ntnU  tmgar  fus  U$  dguMs  {*egvM  TVsdsnCs)  fusfuuv 
jar  com  «f  Mtianmo^  y  suMr  «l  jtflfiiifMi,>WnMttde  para  aito  ana 
fitmiriUm  4*  nt  tmiJUttmtn  y  poreaa/es. 

With  this  sentence  Fr.  Marco  da  Omdalajaia.  y  Xavien 
begins  his  accuunt  of  the  MamarMM  Exfrnitimi^  y 
iulitm  ds  Ua  Mvriatoo  i*  lH^paite. 


Tkt  nurriagt, — p.  538,  coL  S. 

The  description  of  the  marriage  senriea  Is  taken  (Vom  Dr. 
King's  work  npon  **the  Sites  and  Ceremanlea  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia."  '*  In  all  the  ofBees  of  the  Grevk  Church,*^ 
he  says,  **  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  eorioua  scrrree  then 
this  of  matrimony,  nor  any  which  carries  more  genoiao  muks 
of  antiquity ;  as  fVom  the  bare  perusal  of  It  may  be  seen,  at 
one  view,  mo*t  of  the  ceremonies  which  anti^uariaas  have 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain. "  It  agrees  very  efcmely  with 
the  ritual  given  by  Marteae,  Dt  AmtifmiM  Skdmim  K^^nt, 
t.  ii.  pp.  390—996. 

In  these  caremoniea, 

u  The  which  do  endless  natrhnooy  make,'* 

the  parties  are  betrothed  to  each  other  "  for  tbeii  mlvatkO 
—  **  now  and  forever,  oTon  unto  ages  of  agea.'* 


T%$  dfnl^^MM. — p.  538,  coL  9: 
The  llperaes- 


TleesTvnoIs 

Ceniposed  ^afl  «isaf(/Me<v«.  — -p.  339^  eol.  I. 

"  Formerly  theee  crowns  were  garlands  made  of  fh»wert  or 
ihrubs ;  but  now  there  are  generally  in  all  eburchee  emwm  of 
silver,  or  other  metals,  kept  fbr  that  purpoaiu"— Da.  KiYfi'h 
RiUg,  &.C.  p.  933. 

"  A  ceruin  crown  of  flowers  used  in  marriage*,'*  says  the 
excellent  Bishop  Heber,  (writing  from  the  Catnatic,)  "has 
been  denounced  to  nie  as  n  device  of  Satan !  And  a  fonthr- 
man  has  just  written  to  complain  that  the  Dulsh  Govemownt 
of  Tranquebar  will  not  allow  him  to  eteommnoicate  seme 
young  persons  for  wearing  masks,  and  acting,  as  H  appears,  in 
a  Christmas  mummery,  or  at  ienst  in  some  private  n»tlc  the- 
atricals. If  this  be  heathenish.  Heaven  help  tha  wicked !  But 
I  hope  yon  will  not  suspect  that  I  shall  lend  any  cemianaace 
to  thii  kind  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  or  consent  to  m»n^  con- 
sciences being  burdened  with  restrictions  so  fbraign  te  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  tbe  Goapel."— vol.  iii.  pp.  <4& 
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7%e  pmeerftdtH  m  rrojfer.  —  p.  5^,  col.  3. 

Tb«  most  temarkahJe  instance  of  Su  BoBiPi  power  in  prayer 
i*  to  be  fbiand,  not  in  either  of  hia  livei,  the  veraeioiu  or  tlie 
apocrjpbal  one,  Imt  in  a  very  carious  account  of  the  opinions 
beM  bj  the  Arroeoiao  Chiistiaos,  as  drawn  up  for  the  informa- 
tioo  of  Pope  Benedict  XH.,  and  inserted  by  Domeoico 
Bernino  in  his  HiaUnia  di  tutU  VBwuu  (Soeolo  xir.  cap.  ir. 
f.  iii.  pp.  506—536.)  It  is  there  related  that  on  the  sixth 
day  of  tJ»e  Creation,  when  the  rebellious  angels  fell  from 
heaven  throofh  that  openinf  in  the  firmament  which  the 
Armealana  call  Aroeea,  and  we  the  Galaxy,  one  unlucky 
aogrl,  who  had  do  participation  In  their  sin,  but  seeme  to  have 
beeaettught  in  the  crowd,  flill  with  them ;  and  many  others 
would  in  like  manner  have  fftflen  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  if 
tJM  lArd  had  not  aaid  unto  them,  P«  ««ftj«.  But  this  un- 
fiwluaate  aogei  was  not  restored  till  he  obtained,  it  is  not  said 
bow,  the  prayers  of  St.  Basil ;  hit  condition  meantime,  from 
tbo  sixth  day  of  tlie  Creation  to  the  fi>arth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  must  have  been  even  more  uncomfortable  tliao 
that  of  Klopstook^s  repentant  Devil. —p.  519,  $  16. 


Bslhw«*<  jMNanec. — p.  543,  col.  1. 

In  th«  legend  the  penitent  is  left  forty  days  and  nights  to 
eoatead  with  the  Powers  of  Darkaese  in  the  Relic  Chamber. 

Captain  Hall  relates  an  amnsing  example  of  the  manner  in 
wbidb  pQnance  may  be  managed  at  this  time  in  Mexico. 

*^  I  trent,**  he  says,  **  to  the  Convent  of  La  Crux  to  visit  a 
friend  who  waa  doing  penance,  not  for  a  sin  be  had  committed, 
but  for  one  be  waa  preparing  to  commit.  The  case  was  this : 
—  DoQ  N.  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  and,  not  choosing  to  live 
ia  solitude,  kSoked  about  for  another  helpmate ;  and  being  uf 
a  dispoeitlon  to  lake  little  trouble  in  such  a  research,  or,  prob- 
ably, thinkinf  that  no  labor  could  procure  for  him  any  one 
so  attitable  as  what  his  own  bonse  afforded,  he  proposed  the 
matter  to  bis  lately  lamented  wife's  sister,  who  had  lived  in 
his  hoose  leveral  yean )  and  who,  as  he  told  me  himself,  was 
not  ooly  a  very  good  sort  of  person,  but  one  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  hia  household,  known  and  esteemed  by 
his  eliildren,  and  aoeustomed  to  hb  society. 

^  The  church,  however,  looked  exceedingly  gravo  upon  the 
occaaioa ;  aol,  however,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  from  the  near- 
neso  of  the  connection,  or  the  shortness  of  the  interval  since 
the  firet  wile's  death,  but  because  the  intended  lady  had  stood 
godmotfaar  to  four  of  Don  N.*s  children.  This,  the  church 
said,  was  a  serious  bar  to  the  new  alliance,  which  nothing 
eovld  •nrmoudthot  protracted  penances  and  extensive  charity. 
DoQ  N.  waa  argent ;  and  a  council  was  assembled  to  deliberate 
on  tbo  matter.  The  learned  body  declared,  after  some  dis- 
eunskm,  Ifae  ease  to  Ite  a  very  knotty  one }  and  that,  as  the 
lady  bad  been  four  times  godmother  to  Don  N.*s  children.  It 
waa  impossible  she  eoold  marry  him.  Nevertheless,  the 
Fatbcta  (eompaasionate  persons !)  wished  to  give  the  unhappy 
oouple  another  chance }  and  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  a 
kanrad  doctor  in  the  neighborhood,  skilled  in  all  difficult  ques- 
tjooe  of  eaauistry.  This  sage  person  decided  that,  according 
to  tbo  eanona  of  the  church,  the  marriage  might  take  place, 
oo  payment  of  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars ;  two  for  the  poor 
in  poeket,  and  two  for  the  poor  in  spirit }  namely,  the  priests. 
Bat  to  expiate  the  crime  of  marrying  a  quadruple  godmother, 
a  slifht  penance  must  also  be  submitted  to  in  the  following 
manner.  Don  N.  was  to  place  himself  oq  his  knees  before 
the  altar,  with  a  long  wax  candle  burning  in  his  hand,  while 
hie  ioteoded  lady  stood  by  his  side  holding  another :  this  was 
to  he  repeated  in  the  fkce  of  the  eongregntion,  for  one  hour, 
during  erery  Sunday  and  &st-<1ay  throughout  a  whole  year ; 
aft«*r  which  purifying  exposure,  the  parties  were  to  be  held 
eligible  to  proceed  with  the  marriage.  Don  N^.,  who  chose 
rsth^r  to  put  his  eooscir*nce  than  his  knees  to  such  dlncipline, 
ttfok  bts  own  measures  on  the  occasion.  What  these  were,  the 
id1«i  pobtie  took  the  liberty  of  guessing  broadly  enough,  but  no 
ooo  eoold  say  positively.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  however,  it 
was  announced,  that  the  case  had  undergone  a  careful  reitx- 
amimtJoo,  and  that  it  bad  been  deemed  proper  to  commute 
tlie  penance  into  one  wesk*»  retirement  from  the  world  ;  that 
is  t«  say.  Dob  N.  was  to  shot  himself  up  in  the  Convent  of  La 


Crux,  there  to  fast  and  pray  in  solitude  and  silence  for  seven 
days.  The  manner  in  which  this  penance  was  performed  is 
an  appropriate  commentary  on  the  whole  transaction.  The 
penitent,  aided  and  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  jovial  friars 
of  the  convent,  passed  the  evening  in  discussing  some  capital 
wine,  sent  out  for  the  occasion  by  Don  N.  himself,  after  eating 
a  dinner,  prepared  by  the  cook  of  the  convent,  the  best  in  New 
Galicia.  As  for  silence  and  solitude,  his  romping  boys  and 
girls  were  with  him  during  all  the  morning ;  besides  a  score 
of  visitors,  who  strolled  daily  out  of  town  as  far  as  the  con- 
vent, to  keep  up  the  poor  man's  spirits,  by  relating  all  the 
gossip  which  was  afloat  about  his  marriage,  his  penitence, 
and  the  wonderful  kindness  of  the  church."  —  Caft.  Hall's 
Jounud^  vol.  ii.  pp.  910 — ^914.* 

"  I  have  read  of  a  gentleman,"  says  Bishop  Taylor,  "  who, 
being  on  his  death-bod,  and  his  confessor  searching  and  dress- 
ing his  wounded  soul,  was  found  to  be  obliged  to  make  restitu- 
tion of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  witli  the  diminntion  of 
his  estate.  His  confessor  found  him  desirous  to  be  saved,  a 
lover  of  his  religion,  and  yet  to  have  a  kindness  for  his  estate, 
which  he  desired  might  be  entirely  transmitted  to  his  beloved 
heir:  he  would  serve  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  repented 
him  of  his  sin,  of  his  rapine  and  injustice  j  he  begged  for  par- 
don passionately,  he  humbly  hoped  for  mercy,  he  resolved,  in 
case  he  did  recover,  to  live  strictly,  to  love  Gotl,  to  reverence 
his  priests,  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor ;  but  to  moke  restitu- 
tion he  found  impossible  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the  command- 
ment would  not  require  it  of  him,  and  desired  to  be  relieved 
by  an  easy  and  a  favorable  interprHtation ;  for  it  is  ten  tliou- 
sand  pities  so  many  good  actions  and  good  purposes  should  be 
in  vain,  but  it  is  worse,  infinitely  worse,  if  the  man  should 
perish.  What  should  the  confessor  do  in  this  case  ?  —  shall 
not  the  man  be  relieved,  and  bis  piety  be  accepted ;  or  shall 
the  rigor  and  severity  of  his  confessor,  and  his  scrupulous 
fears  and  impertinent  niceness,  cast  away  a  soul  either  into 
future  misery,  or  present  discomfort  ?  Neither  one  nor  other 
was  to  be  done  j  and  the  good  man  was  only  to  consider  what 
God  had  made  necessary,  not  what  the  vices  of  his  penitent 
and  his  present  follies  should  make  so.  Well:  the  priest 
insists  upon  his  first  resolution,  *  Aim  dindoitmr  ptec^tvMy  nisi 
rtaHtuMtitr  tMatum ; '  the  sick  man  could  have  no  ease  by  the 
loss  of  a  duty.  The  poor  clinic  desires  the  confessor  to  deal 
with  his  son,  and  try  if  he  could  be  made  willing  that  his 
father  might  go  to  heaven  at  charge  of  his  son,  which  when  he 
had  attempted,  he  was  answered  with  extreme  rudeness  and 
injurious  language ;  which  caused  great  trouble  to  the  priest 
and  to  the  dying  father.  At  last  the  religious  man  found  out 
this  device,  telling  his  penitent,  that  unless  by  corporal  pen- 
ances there  could  be  made  satisfaction  in  exchange  of  restitu- 
tion, he  knew  no  hopes  ;  but  because  tlie  profit  of  the  estate, 
which  was  obliged  to  restitution,  was  to  descend  upon  the  son, 
he  thought  something  might  be  hoped,  if,  by  way  of  commuta- 
tion, the  son  would  bold  his  finger  in  a  burning  candle  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glad  father,  being  overjoyed  at  this 
loop-hole  of  eternity,  this  glimpse  of  heaven,  and  the  certain 
retaining  of  the  whole  estate,  called  to  his  son,  told  him  the 
condition  and  the  advantages  to  tbem  both,  making  no  ques> 
tion  but  he  would  gladly  undertake  the  penance.  But  the  son 
with  indignation  replied,  *  he  would  not  endure  so  much  tor- 
ture to  save  the  whole  estate.'  To  which  the  priest,  espying 
his  advantage,  made  this  quick  return  to  tlie  old  man :  —  *  Sir, 
if  your  son  will  not,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  endure  the  pains 
of  a  burning  finger  to  save  your  soul,  will  you,  to  save  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  for  him,  endure  the  flames  of  hell  to  eternal 
ages  ? '  The  unreasonableness  of  the  odds,  and  the  ungrate- 
fulness of  the  son,  and  the  importunity  of  the  priest,  and  the 
fear  of  hell,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  restitution, 
awakened  the  old  man  from  his  lethargy,  and  he  bowed  himself 
to  the  rule,  made  restitution,  and  had  hopes  of  pardon  and 
presnnt  comfort." — Works  qfJitumur  Taylor,  vol.  xiii.  p.  38. 

The  penances  which  Indian  fanatics  voluntarily  undertake 
and  perform  would  be  deemed  impossible  in  Europe,  if  they 
had  not  been  witnessed  by  so  many  persona  of  unquestionable 
authority.  The  penances  which  the  Bramios  enjoin  are  prob- 
ably more  severe  than  they  would  otherwise  be,  on  this  ac- 
count, lest  they  should  seem  trifling  in  the  eyes  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  such  exhibitions. 

"  If  a  Blioodra  go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  bad  character,  he  must 
renounce  life  by  casting  himself  into  a  large  fire.    If  a  Shoodrn 
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go  to  a  Bramhunee  of  unsullied  character,  he  mutt  tie  straw 
roood  the  different  paru  of  liis  body,  and  cast  himself  into  the 
fire.  The  woman  must  he  placed  ou  an  ass  and  led  round  the 
city,  and  then  go  th*  Ortat  Way  i  the  moaning  of  thia  is,  she 
must  wander  to  those  socred  places  of  tltn  Hindoos  where  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  cold,  and  proceed  till  she  actually  per- 
ish with  cold.  This  is  a  rooritorious  way  of  terminating  life, 
and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Hindoo  writings." — Wakd, 
vol.  i.  p.  437. 

Sometimes  the  law  is  frustrated  by  its  own  severity.  **  It  is 
a  dogma  of  general  notoriety,  that  if  a  Jungum  has  the  mis- 
chance to  lose  his  Lingum,he  ought  not  to  survive  the  nilsfur- 
tnne.  Poomia,  the  present  minister  of  Mysoor,  relates  an 
incident  of  a  Ling-ayet  friend  of  his,  who  had  unhappily  lost 
his  portable  god,  and  came  to  take  a  last  farewell.  The 
Indians,  like  more  enlightened  nations,  readily  laugh  at  the 
abeuidities  of  every  sect  but  their  own,  and  Poomia  gave  him 
better  counsel.  It  is  a  part  of  the  ceremonial,  preceding  the 
■acrifiee  of  the  individual,  that  the  principal  persons  of  the 
sect  should  assemble  on  the  banks  of  some  huly  stream,  and 
placing  in  a  basket  the  lingum  images  of  the  whole  assembly, 
purify  thom  in  the  sacred  waters.  The  destined  victim,  in 
conformity  to  the  advice  of  his  friend,  suddenly  seised  the 
basket,  and  overturned  its  contents  into  the  rapid  Caveri. 
*  Now,  my  friends,*  said  he,  *  we  are  on  equal  terms :  let  us 
prepare  to  die  together.*  The  discussion  terminated  accord- 
ing to  expectation.  The  whole  party  took  an  oath  of  invio- 
lable secrecy,  and  each  privately  provided  himself  with  a  new 
image  of  thn  lingum.** —  Wilks,  vol.  i.  p.  506. 

In  1790,  when  the  Mahrattas  were  to  have  cooperated  with 
Lord  Comwallis  at  Beringapatam,  their  general,  Parasu  Ram 
Bhao,  became  unclean  from  eating  with  a  Bramin  who  had  — 
kissed  a  cobbler's  wife.  There  was  no  stream  near  holy  enough 
to  wash  away  the  impurity ;  so  he  marched  his  whole  immense 
army  to  tlie  junction  of  the  Tungha  and  the  Badra.  Major 
Moor,  who  was  with  him,  says,  "  During  this  march,  uncalled 
for  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  army  laid  waste  scores  of 
towns  and  thousands  of  acres, —  indeed,  whole  districts;  we 
fought  battles,  stormed  forts,  destroyed  a  large  army,  and  ran 
every  military  risk.  Having  reached  the  sacred  place  of 
Junction,  he  washed,  and  having  been  made  clean,  waa  weighed 
against  gold  and  silver  ;  his  weight  was  16,000  pagodas,  about 
70001.,  which  was  given  to  the  Bramins.  They  who  had  eaten 
with  the  Bramin  at  the  same  time,  in  like  manner  washed 
away  the  defilement ;  but  the  weighing  is  a  ceremony  peculiar 
to  the  great.**  —  Mooa's  Hindu  hfoMtidie^  p.  934. 

**Tbo  present  king  of  Travancore  baa  conquered,  or  carried 
war  into  all  the  countries  which  lay  round  his  dominions,  and 
lives  io  the  continual  exercise  of  his  arms.  To  atone  for  the 
blood  which  he  has  spilt,  the  Brachmans  persuaded  him  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  be  bom  anew :  this  ceremony  con- 
sisted in  putting  the  prince  into  the  body  of  a  golden  cow  of 
immense  value,  where,  afler  he  had  Iain  the  time  prescribed, 
ho  came  out  regenerated,  and  freed  from  all  the  crimes  of  his 
former  life.  The  cow  was  afterwards  cut  up,  and  divided 
amongst  the  soers  who  had  invented  this  extraordinary  method 
for  the  remission  of  his  sins.'*  —  OaiiB*s  Fragment*. 

A  far  less  expensive  form  was  obeorved  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  cases  wherein  a  second  birth  was  deemed  indispen* 
•able  ;  **  for  in  Greece  they  thought  not  those  pure  and  clean 
who  had  been  carried  forth  for  dead  to  be  interred,  or  whose 
sepulchre  and  funerals  had  been  solcmnixed  or  prepared; 
neither  were  such  allowed  to  frequent  the  company  of  others, 
nor  suffered  to  oomo  near  unto  their  sacrifices.  And  there 
gocth  a  report  of  a  certain  man  named  Aristinus,  one  of  those 
who  had  been  possessed  with  this  superstition ;  how  he  sent 
unto  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  for  to  make  supplication 
and  prayer  unto  the  god,  for  to  be  delivered  out  of  this  per- 
plexed anxiety  that  troubled  him  by  occasion  of  the  said 
custom,  or  law,  then  in  force,  and  that  the  prophetess  Pythia 
returned  this  answer :  — 

"  Look  whatsoever  women  do, 

in  childbed  newly  laid, 
Unto  their  babes  which  they  brought  forth, 

the  very  same,  I  say, 
Bee  that  be  done  to  thee  again ; 

and  after  that  be  sure, 


Unto  the  bleseed  Goda  with 
to  socrifieey  inoel  pure. 


"  Which  oracle  thus  delivered,  Afietiniia,  kaviag  w«n 
dered  and  considered,  eonunitted  himaelf  as  an  la/kul  tmyt 
unto  women,  for  to  be  washed,  to  be  wrapped  lo  ewaddiisg 
clothes,  and  to  be  suckled  with  the  breast-head  s  after  wbidi 
all  such  others,  whom  we  onU  ja^nstoi'systiiMX,  that  ie  to  eay, 
those  whose  graves  were  mode  u  If  ihey  were  deed,  did  tlia 
•emblable.  Uowbeit  some  do  oay  that,  before  Ariatfause  ma 
bora,  these  ceremonies  were  observed  about  tbeee  If  jraien^ 
potmoi,  and  that  thia  was  a  right  tneient  eostom  kepc  in  tlie 
sembloble  ease.'*  ~  Floycocii's  JKeruls,  frwif  FkOkmsu  JSM' 
loud,  p.  859. 

7%e  loMfis  MtRl  eid. — p.  5G,  eoLfl. 

There  ia  the  authority  of  a  Holy  Man,  in  tha  Bomaaae  of 
Merlin,  —  which  ia  as  good  authority  for  aucb  a  fiict  a»  any 
thing  in  the  Acta  Sanciorum,  —  tbat  the  Devil,  Ukm  ctkmt 
wild  beasts  who  prowl  about  seeking  what  they  caty  dtmtu^iM 
afraid  of  a  light.  The  Holy  Moa'a  advice  to  a  pintu  doimal 
is  never  to  lie  down  in  the  dark :  "  ^erds  fiu  2e  e«  te  cen- 
cAeroa  U  y  ait  tmujonra  darU,tar  U  DiaiUkaU  Umigatiarm 
tJko9a  i  me  ne  rtotf  jioa  wndenUere  e«  0  y  «  ekrte."— -  wl.  L 
ff.  4. 


And  wkiu  le  hUuky  mdhUtk  ie  white.  —  p.  5f7,  eol.  1. 

Satan  might  have  been  reconciled  to  SL  Basal'a  ptofisaeieo 
if  he  had  understood,  by  his  faeulty  of  seeond-aight,  ibat  Ihia, 
which  it  is  sometimes  the  business  of  a  lawyer  to  prove,  wouM 
one  day  be  the  doty  of  the  Bomonista  C«  k^ieve^  U  iJiair 
church  were  to  tell  then  lo.  No  lesa  a  peisooafe  tboaSt.  If- 
natius  Loyola  bos  asserted  thia.  In  hia  Murcitim  ^fjjfirihialm, 
the  13th  of  the  Rules  which  are  laid  down  ed 
EeeleaiAt  u  in  these  words :  — ' 

"  Deniquef  ut  gwt  Eeeleeim  CatkoHem  emmint  Hh— pw.^  t 
meeque  nnnw,  si  quid,  quod  oeulis  ooetris  apporet  olbun^Bigriia 
ilia  esse  definierit,  debemus  itidem,  quod  oigram  ait,  pniOH» 
tiare.  Indubitate  namqne  ertdendnm  eif,  tndem  eeee 
noetri  Jeeu  Chrtsd,  et  Ecdeeim  ertAtfdexc,  tffonem 
per  guem  gubemamur  ac  ^rigimur  ad  eetiitem  i  Mgue  eA'aat  ««Nt 
Deimf  qui  elim  tradidU  DeeaUgi  pneeeptAf  et  qui  nunc  iemptrU 
Eedteiam  kierankieam  hutruU  etqus  rtgiL" — p»  141.  Aa^ 
werpisB,  1635. 

8uch  is  the  implicit  obedience  enjoined  in  tliose  SpmUsol 
Exercises,  of  which  Pope  Paul  IIL  said  in  hia  br*ef|  emh 
amiulo  Piecateruj  **  OsMia  cC  eingula  u  aie  eamtenta^  e*  tMriA 
edentiA  iio«tr A,  apfrobantuef  coUaudamna^  tic  preeetUis  eer^ti 
patroeinio  communimue.**  The  Bomonista  ore  to  believe  tkot 
black  is  white,  if  the  llumaa  Church  tells  tbem  eo :  norally 
and  politically  it  haa  often  told  them  eo^  and  tMeg  i 
and  acted  aeeordingig* 


TKe  impieiu  eerM  teas  drepfl*if  a  Mcnik, 
jft  EMmen'efieL  —  p.  547,  col.  9. 

This  ii  not  the  only  miitcJe  of  this  kind  lecoided  aif  St. 
Basil. 

"  There  was  a  certain  woman  of  noble  &milj,  and  bora  of 
rich  parents,  who  was  wholly  made  up  of  the  vooitiee  of  this 
world,  and  beyond  meaaure  arro^nt  in  all  tbinga;  they  be- 
coming a  widow,  wasted  her  substaooe  shamelessly,  living  a 
loose  and  profligate  life,  doing  none  of  those  tliinga  which  aie 
enjoined  by  the  LoM,  but  wallowing  like  a  swine  in  the  mire 
and  filth  of  her  iniquities.  But  being  at  length,  by  the  will 
of  God,  brought  lo  a  consideration  of  her  ownesiatOi  and  ber 
mind  filled  with  consciousnesa  of  the  immeasurable  offences 
which  she  had  committed,  ahe  called  to  remcmbraaee  the 
multitude  of  her  sins,  and  bewailed  them  penitently,  saying, 
*  Woe  to  roe  a  sinner,  how  shall  I  render  an  account  of  thf 
multitude  of  my  sins !  I  have  profluied  a  spariiual  t4>mple ,  I 
have  defiled  the  soul  which  iohabiteth  this  body!  Woe  i* 
me,  woe  is  me  !  what  have  T  done !  what  bath  befiiUen  me  I 
Shall  I  say,  like  the  Harlot  or  the  Publican,  that  I  have 
sinned  i  But  no  one  has  sinned  like  me !  Bow,  then,  ehtU 
I  be  assured  that  God  will  receive  my  repentance? '    Wbita 
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■bo  loediUted  in  horaelf  upon  thea«  tbingi,  Re,  who  would 
tliftt  all  fUottlil  ba  nved  and  bronfht  back  into  tbe  way  of 
troth,  aod  would  bava  no  ooa  pertsb,  was  pleased  to  brtof 
tutfi  her  KiiMaibnac*  alt  tbe  HIM  whieb  the  bad  committed 
from  ber  yootb  op.    And  ibe  eat  down  in  writing  all  tbese 
(tffimoee,  even  all  tbat  ebe  bad  ooaunitlad  from  ber  yontb  to 
tbia  hm  alder  age  j  aod,  hut  of  all,  aba  cat  down  one  great  and 
bainooa  tin,  the  wont  of  all  i  and  having  done  thii ,ihe  folded 
«p  tba  writing,  and  Aataned  it  with  lead.    After  tbii,  baring 
waited  till  a  eooreniant  aoaaon,  whan  holy  Baail  wai  ac- 
eosUMned  to  go  to  the  daoroh  tbat  ha  might  pray  there,  the 
rao  hefora  to  meat  him,  and  threw  the  writing  at  hia  feet,  and 
proUtatad  Iwrtalf  before  him,  Myiog,  *  O,  holy  man  of  God, 
have  oompaaaioa  opon  me  a  tinner,  yea,  the  vllett  of  tinnan ! ' 
1*he  moat  bleated  man  ttopt  thereat,  and  atked  of  her  *  where- 
fore the  that  groaned  and  lamentod : '  and  the  taid  unto  him, 
*■  Saint  of  God,  tee,  I  have  tat  down  all  my  tint  and  iniqnitiet 
in  thia  writing,  and  I  bava  folded  it,  and  ftatoned  it  with  lead } 
do  not  thou,  I  charge  thee,  open  it,  but  by  thy  powerful 
praycrt  blot  out  all  that  it  writton  thorvb.'    Then  the  great 
and  holy  BaaU  bald  up  the  writing,  and,  looking  toward 
ncavatt,  aaid,  *  O  Lord,  to  Thee  alone  all  the  deedt  of  thit 
womiui  are  maniieat !    Thoa  hatt  taken  away  the  tint  of  the 
wodd,  and  more  aatily  mayit  thou  blot  out  thote  of  thit 
aiagle  tool.    Before  thea,  indeed,  all  our  offeneet  are  nom- 
berod ;  htit  thy  mercy  it  infinite.*    Saying  thut,  he  went  into 
the  ehorch,  holding  the  aforetaid  writing  in  bit  band;  and 
pnwtimtingbimtalf  before  the  altar,  there  ha  remained  through 
iha  night,  aod  on  the  morrow,  during  the  performance  of  all 
the  mattwt  which  ware  calebratad  there,  •nuaating  God  for 
tlita  woiiiaa*t  atha.    And  whan  aba  came  to  him,  ba  gave  her 
the  writiag,  and  taid  to  her,  *  Woman,  hatt  thou  heard  that 
liia  ivaiation  of  tint  can  coma  from  God  alone  f  *    She  an- 
•wefod,  ■  Yea,  father }  and  therefore  have  I  tupplicatod  thee 
that  thou  vhottldtt  iotoroede  with  that  moat  merciful  God  in 
my  bobalf.*    Aod  then  the  opened  the  writing,  and  found  that 
it  wet  all  blotted  out,  tave  only  that  the  one  great  and  mott 
hBinooa   tin  ftill  remained  written   there.    But  the,  teeing 
thai  this  graal  tin  wat  atill  legible  at  before,  beat  her  breatt, 
aod  bagao  to  bewail  hertelf,  and  falling  at  hit  feet  again,  with 
many  teare  tbe  taid,  *  Have  eompaation  upon  me,  O  Servant 
of  the  Mott  High,  and  at  thou  hatt  once  exerted  thytelf  in 
prayer  for  aU  my  tint,  and  liatt  prevailed,  to  now  intercede,  at 
thow  caaat,  tbat  thit  offeoee  alto  may  be  blottod  out.*    Thereat 
holy  Baail  wept  for  pity  ^  and  he  taid  unto  her,  *  Woman, 
arito !    I  alto  un  a  tinner,  and  have  myielf  need  of  forgi  veoett. 
Be  who  hath  bfottad  out  thut  much,  bath  granted  thee  re- 
ariaahm  of  thy  tint  at  for  at  bath  to  him  teemed  good ;  and 
Coil,  who  bntb  taken  away  the  tint  of  the  world,  it  able  to 
take  froo  thee  titm  remaining  tin  alto ;  and  if  thou  wilt  keep 
hit  eommandmeott,  and  walk  in  hit  wayt,  thou  thalt  not  only 
have  fotgiveoett,  but  wilt  alto  become  worthy  of  glory.    But 
go  thMi  Into  the  deaert,  and  there  thou  wilt  ^od  a  holy  man, 
who  ia  wall  known  to  all  the  holy  foUiert,  and  who  it  called 
Efihtaaa.    Give  thou  thit  writing  to  him,  and  he  will  in- 
tcreeda  for  thee,  and  will  prevail  with  the  Lord.* 

■•  The  woman  then  commended  herself  to  the  holy  Bithop't 
prayara,  and  battened  away  into  tbe  detert,  and  performed  a 
hiog  Joiunay  therein.  6ho  cama  to  the  great  and  wonderful 
Uermit,  who  wat  called  Ephrwm  by  name,  and  knocking  at 
hi*  ihior,  the  cried  aloud,  taytng,  *  Have  c«mpattion  on  me, 
Saiot  of  Cod,  have  compattioo  on  me !  *  But  he,  having  been 
fbmwamed  in  tplrtt  concerning  the  errand  on  which  the  came, 
roplied  onto  ber,  taying,  *  Woman,  depart,  for  I  abo  am  a 
maa  and  a  tinnar,  itanding  mytalf  in  need  of  an  tntoreettor.* 
Bat  fllM  held  out  the  writing,  and  taid,  *  The  holy  Archbithop 
Basil  taat  ma  to  thee,  that  thou  migbttt  intorcede  for  me,  and 
thai  thofeihrangh  the  tin  which  it  written  herein  might  be 
bliitted  oot.  Tlia  other  many  tint  holy  Basil  hath  blottod 
oat  by  hit  prayer* :  Faint  of  God,  do  not  thou  think  it  much 
to  totereede  with  the  Lord  for  me  for  thit  one  tin,  teeing  tbat 
I  am  a««t  onto  thea  to  that  end.*  But  that  confotaor  made 
•Mwar,  ■  No,  danghtar !  Could  be  obtoio  fitnn  the  I^ord  the 
raaiadeo  of  to  many  other  tint,  and  cannot  he  intercede  and 
pf«««il  for  thit  ain^lo  one  ?  Go  thy  way  back,  therefore,  and 
tany  not,  that  thou  maytt  find  him  hafore  hit  toul  be  de- 
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parted  from  bit  body.*    Then  the  woman  commended  hertelf 
to  the  holy  ^Confetsor  Ephmm,  and  returned  tu  Cetarea. 

**  But  when  the  entered  that  city,  the  met  the  pertont  who 
were  bearing  the  body  of  SL  Batil  to  borial ;  teeing  which, 
the  threw  beivelf  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  cry  aloud 
againtt  the  holy  man,  taying,  *  Woe  it  me  a  tinner,  woe  it 
me  a  lott  wretch,  woe  it  me  1  O  man  of  God,  thou  hatt  tent 
me  into  the  detert,  tbat  thou  mighttt  be  rid  of  me,  aod  not 
wearied  more ;  and  behold  I  am  returned  from  my  bootleit 
journey,  having  gone  over  to  great  a  way  in  vain !  The  Lord 
God  tee  to  thit  thing,  and  judge  between  me  aod  thee,  io- 
atmnch  at  thou  couldtt  have  interceded  with  Him  for  me, 
and  have  prevailed,  if  thou  hadtt  not  tent  me  away  to  another.* 
Saying  thit,  the  threw  the  writing  upon  the  bier  whereon  the 
body  of  holy  Batil  wat  borne,  and  related  before  tbe  people 
all  that  patted  between  them.  One  of  the  clergy  then  deiiring 
to  know  what  thit  ooa  tin  wat,  took  up  the  writing,  and 
opened  it,  and  found  that  it  wot  clean  blotted  out :  wherenjion 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  unto  the  woman,  and  taid,  *  O 
woman,  there  it  nothing  written  herein!  Why  duet  thou 
contome  thytelf  with  to  much  labor  and  torrow,  not  knowing 
the  great  thinga  of  God  unto  thee  ward,  and  hu  interutable 
merciet?'  Then  the  multitude  of  the  people,  teeing  thit 
giorioui  and  great  miracle,  glorified  God,  who  hath  tuch 
power,  that  be  remitteth  the  tint  of  all  who  are  living,  and 
giveth  grace  to  hia  tervantt,  that  after  their  deceate  they 
thonld  heal  all  tickneat  and  all  infirmity ;  and  hath  given  unto 
them  power  for  remitting  all  tint  to  thoaa  who  prcaerve  a  right 
faith  in  the  Lord,  continuing  in  good  workt,  and  glorify iog 
God  and  our  Lord  and  Savior.**—  KOm  Patrwm^  pp.  1S9, 160. 

"  In  the  dayt  of  the  bleated  Theodemir,  Bithop  of  Com- 
poitella,  there  wat  a  certain  Itelion,  who  had  hardly  dared 
confete  to  bit  own  Priaat  aod  Bithop  a  certain  enormoot 
crime  which  he  had  formerly  committed.  Hit  Bithop  having 
heard  the  confettion,  and  being  ttruck  with  attonithment  and 
horror  at  to  great  an  offence,  dared  not  appoint  what  penance 
he  tbould  perform.  Neverthelett,  being  moved  with  com 
pattion,  he  tant  the  tinner  with  a  tchedule,  in  which  the 
offt«nca  wat  written,  to  the  Church  of  Santiago  at  Compoatella, 
enjoining  him  that  he  tbould,  with  hit  whole  heart,  implore 
tha  aid  of  the  bleated  Apottle,  aod  tnbmit  himtelf  to  the 
tentenoe  of  the  Bithop  of  that  Apoitolical  Church.  He  there- 
fore, without  delay,  went  to  Santiago  in  Galicia,  and  there 
placed  the  tcbadula,  which  conteined  the  ttotement  of  hit 
crime,  upon  tha  venerable  altar,  repenting  that  ha  had  com* 
mitted  to  great  a  tin,  and  entreating  forgivenett,  with  teara 
and  tobt,  from  God  and  the  Apottle.  Thit  wat  on  Santiago*t 
Day,  being  tha  eighth  of  the  Kalandt  of  Augntt,  and  at  the 
firtt  hour. 

*•  When  the  bleitad  Theodemir,  Bithop  of  the  Sea  of  Com- 
pottella,  oame  attired  in  hit  pontificalt  to  ting  matt  at  the  alter 
tliat  day  at  tbe  third  hour,  he  found  the  tchedule  under  the 
covering  of  the  alter,  aod  demanded  forthwith,  wherefore,  and 
by  whom  it  had  been  placed  there.  The  Penitent  upon  (hit 
cama  forward,  aod  on  hit  kneet  declared,  with  many  Venn, 
before  all  the  people,  the  crime  which  he  had  committed,  and 
the  injunctiont  whidi  had  been  laid  on  him  by  bit  own  Bithop. 
Tbe  holy  Bithop  then  opened  the  tchedule,  and  found  nothing 
written  therein }  it  appeared  at  if  no  lettert  had  aver  been 
ittteribad  there.  A  marvellont  thing,  and  an  exceeding  joy, 
for  which  great  praite  and  glory  were  incontinently  rendered 
to  God  and  the  Apoatie,  the  people  all  tinging,  *  Thit  it  tho 
Lord*i  doing,  and  it  ia  marvellout  in  our  eyet !  *  The  holy 
Bithop  than  of  a  truth  believing,  that  the  penitent  had  ob- 
teined  forgivenett  with  God  through  tbe  merite  of  the  Apottle, 
would  impute  upon  him  no  other  penance  for  the  crime  which 
he  had  committed,  except  that  of  keeping  Friday  at  a  fast 
from  that  time  forth,  and  having  abtolved  him  from  all  hit 
other  tint,  he  ditmitted  him  to  hit  own  country.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  if  any  one  thall  truly  repent,  and,  going 
from  dittanl  countriea  to  Galicia,  thall  there,  with  hit  whole 
heart,  entreat  pardon  from  God,  and  pray  for  the  aid  of  the 
blotted  Santiago,  the  record  of  bit  mitdeedt  thall,  without  all 
doubt,  be  blotted  out  forever.**— .^ete  SS.  Jul.  t.  vi.  p.  48. 

There  ia  a  miracle  of  the  aama  kind  related  of  St.  Antonio, 
—  and  probably  many  other  ezamplea  might  be  found. 
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THE 

PILGRIM    TO    COMPOSTELLA; 

■UNO  THB 

LEGEND  OF  A  COCK  AND  A  HEN, 

TO  THS   HOirOB  A  HO  CU>aT  OF 

SANTIAGO. 


A   CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


OriD,  Mot.  siiL  v.  935. 
**  Hear  alio  no  lean  story  of  theirs ! "  —  Liohtfoot. 


The  Legend,  (for  a  genuine  Legend  it  ii,)  which  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  Ballad,  is  related  bj  Bbbop 
Patricic  io  his  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  (ch.  xzzr.  pp.  430 
—434.)  Udal  ap  Rhys  relates  it  in  his  Tour  through  Spain 
and  Portugal,  (pp.  35 — 38.)  Both  these  writers  refer  to 
Lucius  Marineus  Siculus  as  their  authority.  And  it  is  told 
ako  io  the  Journal  dm  Vofaft  i*EMpagne,  (Paris,  1669,)  by  a 
CoMMtUer  who  was  attached  to  the  French  EmtMssy  in  that 
country,  (p.  16.) 

The  story  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  .Acts  Sametontm,  A 
duplicate  of  the  principal  miraein  occurs  in  the  third  rolume, 
for  the  month  of  May,  (die  12^,  p.  171,)  and  is  there  as- 
ciibed  to  B.  Domingo  de  la  CalKada,  the  author,  Luix  de 
la  Vega,  contending,  that  both  relations  are  to  be  received 
as  true,  the  BoUandist  (Henscbenius)  contrariwise  opining 
that  they  are  distinct  miracles,  but  leaving  the  reader  never- 
theless to  determine  freely  for  himself  vtntm  id  m^U,  mi 
vers  ertdert  vdit,  utticum  dumtaxat  esse  qutd  sub  fuadam 
ehtmmtUuUiMniM  varitlmU  rrfertw  mt  gtmhtum. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  same  work,  for  the  month  of  July, 
{di$  35^,)  the  legend  of  the  Pilgrim  is  twice  told,  once 
(p.  45)  as  occurring  to  a  native  of  Utrecht,  (Csesarios 
Heisterbaehensis  is  the  authority,)  onco  as  having  befallen 
a  German  at  Thoulouse,  (p.  50  ;)  the  latter  story  is  in  the 
collection  of  Santiago's  miracles,  which  Pope  Calixtos  II. 
is  said  to  have  compiled.  The  extract  from  Lucius  Harineus 
Siculus  may  also  be  seen  there.  It  is  here  annexed  as  it 
stands  io  the  fifth  book  of  that  aullior's  work  de  rebna  Hu- 
xniw  lUfwiiti  iifti/iAn  n 

■*/ji  eMtgatssMiA  dcUaU  quam  Saneti  Daminiei  Oaiewtauig 
vulgUM  mpfdUu,,  galUm  vidiimu  <f  gaUmam,  qui  dmm  vixe- 
naUf  eujtu  eoloris  /uustut  igmaramMS  ?  potdea  vero  emm  jm- 
fidad  fituttiU  et  am,  amdtdittimi  mizenaUy  magnam  Dti 
poUntiam  nmmumque  iHuraeuhim  rrferemtet,  Cujms  rei  veri- 
iaa  eC  ratw  ne  «s  kaba.  Vhr  quidam  ffbuM  A  ttmiau  Dri, 
et  Mxor  quBf  cptima  matier,  emm  JUie  adaUaeetitulo  magmm 
frobUatu,  ad  Sandmm  Jaeobmm  CowqtoeUUam  pr^/EaseaOet, 
m  Amic  mrbem  Uintris  labor*  d^ftaai  m^ediaiUar,  et  qmieseendi 
gratilk  reeiitennU  in  domo  emjmedam  qmi  adulUtmJUiam  kabebaL 
Qius  emm  adoUeeenUm  yaUkrtfaue  vidiattif  ejma  amare  eofta 
eoL  Et  emm  jmvenxM  at  ea  reqmiaUiu  atqme  vezattu,  epu  vota 
reprngmaantf  amarem  eanvertU  m  vdhuii,  et  ei  neeere  empuae, 
Itmpere  qua  ditcedere  valebant  tjm$  emetUla  erateram  ami  patria 
dam  repaemiL.  Cmmqme  peregrini  mane  disecssiasent,  axclc- 
wmvit  pmdla  coram  parentibus  erateram  eibi  faiaae  embr^tam. 

^med  amdiene  Pr^tar  eatfUiteeeonfatUmmidl^mtperegrinaera' 
dmeerenL  Q«t  earn  venieeenty  pmeUa  eonteia  smi  aeelaria  ae- 
eeseit  adjnvenem  et  erateram  ermit  e  ememUo.  QtMprep(«r  earn- 
parte  delktOfjuvenis  m  eampmm  pradmetat  fniquA  eemtentid  et 
tine  emlpA  laqmeo  emepeneus  eet  t  mi$eriqmepareiUe»emmjmmm 
daptanueenty  poetea  diaeedaiUea  Comtpe$taUam  pervenenaiL 
Ubi  eelatia  vetia  et  Deo  gratiat  agemtes  embinde  redemntee  ad 
laemm  pervenermmty  mbi  JUim*  erat  tiupnwMir,  rt  mater  mmltia 
perfmea  laerpaia  adJiUum  aeeeaeitf  mtJldm  deemadente  martCe. 


Cmmqme  JUimm  tm*pieer€t,  diait  it  fii»Ut  Mater  mua  mati  Jler» 
taper  ma  <  ege  anxm  vktma  rmrn^  qmantam  Urga  Dei  gamttrxt , 
et  Sanetma  Jaeebme  me  tuatinent  el  eereaat  iaeMmmtm,  9'mi^e 
ebariaaima  muUer  adjudUrm  qai  me  faU6  eandtmmmriLf  ei  d*t 
ei  me  vivere  propter  Jmmocaaiiam  «■ecs^  mt  au  libtrart  jmbmat^ 
tibiqme  reetitmoL  Praparat  saHdia  aiat/r,  et  prmvunia  gamdta 
JUnt  mberimSf  Preitartm  eamaemit  ta  mmsA  eademttm,  fiw 
gaUmm  et  gaUinam  aaaa*  adadtre  voUbaL  *  Prai0ry  t»q^»t^ 
JUima  mamt  rivit ;  jmbe  aoM,  obrcre .' '  Quad  earn  amdtfwft 
Pregtar^  nietimana  earn  quad  dieebat  propter  omoif  maSi r- 
nmmeaaimaaeayre^a$tdit9ttAridenaf*qmtdbaee*iybwmammitrr? 
JfefaUaris!  eU  emim  vivit  JUbu  Caiu,  mt  mmmt  bm  ao**  *  * 
£t  vix  Am  diurat  emm  gatlm*  at  galliaa  ealtaatrwU  im  mam^ 
atatimtqme  gaUmt  eantaoiL  Qmad  emm  PraHer  vidutot  att4m%- 
tma  eenfuuM  egrtditmr^  voeat  eaetrdotta,  et  ricc#,  pr^kitammtrnt 
ad  jmaemmm  omepeaamm  s  et  iwmoatrmmt  iaoslaaicw  vaidr^e 
Itftoaieta,  et  parentibmt  raaHlmmmt ;  domtmmqm*  mrrei  gmUum 
eapimmt  et  gdUkaam^  et  m  eedeaiam  tramfarant  magmt  *>£/»- 
wtate,  QiM  iM  damam  ret  admnrabdae  et  Dei  potentwam 
ieat^fUaatea  ebservantmry  ubi  eaptaaaa  oirmat;  bmme  r»tm 
tersumcm  Dsiis  iUis  inatitmUf  et  m  Jbie  otptnaui  aMtt>qmam 
moriamtmr,  puUmm  rdinqmmnt  etpuUam  em  eolarie  et  magtu- 
tmdini* }  et  hoe  JU  in  eit  sedsMft  qualibat  septemmia.  Magita 
qmoqme  admiratiame  eet,  qmad  oamea  per  bame  mrbem  trmna- 
mates  psrc^grim,  qui  tmnt  nmimicraUM,  guUi  ktyma  et  gal^ 
Umm  phttoam  eqihral,  et  maumqmam  Hint  ptmma  d^fidmrnl.  Umt 
ego  teatary  proptata  qmad  vidi  et  iaarrfaiy  ptumamtgue  maemm 
/era."  —  Renim  Hispamearam  Scrlptores,  t.  ii,  p.  8QS. 
Lttix  de  la  Vega  agrees  with  Uarioeus  Sicalus  in  all  tite 
particulars  of  this  perpetual  miracle,  except  the  leUer ;  **  sod 
aer^torem  iUmm  JLtdoma  ^gmitf  qmad  aaeeraty  plmmaa  galti  tt 
goUimmy  qum  quatidie  partgrini*  Ulac  traiuemutibu* 
latr,  prodigioee  mmUiptieari  i  afirmat  emtaa  tamquam  \ 
talus,  m  eA  eeelesiA  duignatum  ease  quamdam  eUricumi^  qui  pU" 
mmaUlaaeontercUetperegrimadiatrikmMti  atmtgateaatmoMm 
muUiplieationis  miraeulmm  d  Marimea  Siado  tam  cm^idjeml'r 
osscrCiMi,  M  eh  mrbe  indtri,amtpatrari.  Mmtiia  tamm  prabare 
ntCttor  refifua  eimua  prodigia  etee  van,  teatatmrqu*  ad  per^ 
petmam  rei  mumoriam  m  st^isriert  eedenm  parte  oaaumm  oauUa 
exponi  idam  patibeUmmy  m  qua  peregrhtma  amtpeusma  /oiL**  — 
Acta  Sanctorum,  ^1.  t.  vi.  p.  46. 


PRELUDE. 

^  Tell  us  a  story,  old  Robin  Gnj ! 

This  merry  Christmas  time ; 

We  are  all  in  our  glory ;  so  tell  us  a  story^ 

Either  in  prose  or  in  rhyme. 

^  Open  your  budget,  old  Robin  Gray  ! 

We  very  well  know  it  is  full : 

Come !  out  with  a  murder, — a  Goblin, — a  Ghoot, 

Or  a  Ule  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull!  '' 

*'I  have  no  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Bull, 

My  good  little  women  and  men ; 

But  'twill  do  as  well,  perhaps,  if  I  tell 

A  tale  of  a  Cock  and  a  Hen." 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tou  have  all  of  you  heard  of  St  James  for  Spain 

As  one' of  the  Champions  Seven, 

Who,  having  been  good  Knights  on  Earth, 

Became  Hermits,  and  Saints  in  Heaven. 

Their  history  once  was  in  good  repatSi 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  still ; 

Little  friends,  I  dare  say  you  have  read  it : 

And  if  not,  why,  I  hope  you  will* 
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•'     "BCihis  St.  James  that  book  proclaims 

actions  manifold ; 
But  moreNunazing  are  the  things 
Which  of  hinvin  >Spain  are  told ;  — 

How  once  a  ship,  of  marble  made. 

Came  sailing  o'er  the  sea, 

Wherein  his  headless  corpse  was  laid, 

Perfumed  with  sanctity ;  — 

And  how,  though  then  he  had  no  head. 

He  aflerwards  had  two, 

Which  both  work'd  miracles  so  well, 

That  it  was  not  possible  to  tell 

The  false  one  from  the  true;  —  * 

And  how  he  used  to  fight  the  Moors 
Upon  a  milk-white  charger : 
Large  tales  of  him  the  Spaniards  teU, 
Munchausen  tells  no  larger. 

But  in  their  cause,  of  latter  years, 

He  has  not  been  so  hearty ; 

For  that  he  never  struck  a  stroke  is  plain, 

When  our  Duke,  in  many  a  h&rd  campaign, 

Be&t  the  French  armies  out  of  Spain, 

And  conquered  Bonaparte. 

Tet  still  they  worship  him  in  Spain, 

And  believe  in  him  with  might  and  main ; 

Santiago  there  they  call  him ; 

And  if  any  one  there  should  doubt  these  tales, 

They've  an  Inquisition  to  maul  him. 

At  Compostella,  in  his  Church, 

His  body  and  one  head 

Have  been,  for  some  eight  hundred  years. 

By  PUgrims  visited. 

Old  scores  might  there  be  clean  rubb'd  off; 

And  tickets  there  were  given 

To  clear  all  toll-gates  on  the  way 

Between  the  Church-yard  and  Heaven. 

Some  went  for  payment  of  a  vow 

In  time  of  trouble  made  ; 

And  some,  who  found  that  pilgrimage 

Was  a  pleasant  sort  of  trade ;  — 

And  some,  I  trow,  because  it  was 
Believed,  as  well  as  said, 

*  Wborebj,  my  little  friends,  we  tee 

That  an  ort»inal  may  vometimes  be 

No  bettor  than  its  fee  limile } 

A  useful  truth  I  trow, 

Wbieh  picture-buyers  won't  believe, 

Bat  which  picture-dealers  know. 

Young  Connoisseurs  who  will  be, 
Remember  I  say  this— 
For  your  benefit  bereaAer — 
In  a  parenthesis. 

And  not  to  interrupt 

The  order  of  narration, 

This  warning  shall  be  printed 

Br  way  of  annotation. 


That  all,  who  in  their  mortal  stage 

Did  not  perform  this  pilgrimage. 

Must  make  it  when  they  were  dead ;  — 

Some  upon  penance  for  their  sins, 

In  person,  or  by  attorney  ; 

And  some  who  were  or  had  been  sick; 

And  some  who  thought  to  cheat  Old  Nick ; 

And  some  who  liked  the  journey ; 

Which  well  they  might  when  ways  were  safe ; 

And  therefore  rich  and  poor 

Went  in  that  age  on  pilgrimage, 

As  folks  now  make  a  tour. 

The  poor  with  scrip,  the  rich  with  purse, 

They  took  their  chance  for  better  for  worse, 

From  many  a  foreign  land. 

With  a  scallop-shell  in  the  hat  for  badge, 

And  a  Pilgrim's  staff  in  hand. 

Something  there  is,  the  which  to  leave 

Untold  would  not  be  well. 

Relating  to  the  Pilgrim's  staff. 

And  to  the  scallop-shell. 

For  the  scallop  shows,  in  a  coat  of  arms, 

That  of  the  bearer's  line 

Some  one,  in  former  days,  hath  been 

To  Santiago's  shrine. 

And  the  staff  was  bored  and  drilled  for  those 

Who  on  a  flute  could  play ; 

And  thus  the  merry  Pilgrim  had 

His  music  on  the  way. 


THE  LEGEND. 
PART   I. 

Oncb  on  a  time,  three  Pilgrims  true. 

Being  Father,  and  Mother,  and  Son, 

For  pure  devotion  to  the  Saint, 

This  pilgrimage  begtm. 

Their  names,  little  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 

In  none  of  my  books  can  I  find ; 

But  the  son,  if  you  please,  we'll  call  Pierre; 

What  the  parents  were  call'd,  never  mind. 

From  France  they  came,  in  which  fiur  land 

They  were  people  of  good  renown ; 

And  they  took  up  their  lodging  one  night  on  the  way 

In  La  Calzada  town. 

Now,  if  poor  Pilgrims  they  had  been, 

And  had  lodged  in  the  Hospice  instead  of  the  Inn, 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

Why,  then  you  never  would  have  heard 

This  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the  Hen. 

For  the  innkeepers  they  had  a  daughter, 
Sad  to  say,  who  was  just  such  another 
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As  Poiiphax's  daughter,  I  think,  would  hmte 
If  ihe  follow'd  the  wajs  of  her  mother. 

Thii  wicked  woman  to  our  Pierre 

Behared  like  Pouphar'a  wife ; 

And,  becauae  she  fiuKd  to  win  his  lore, 

She  reioWed  lo  take  hie  life. 

So  ihe  packed  ap  a  silrer  cup 

In  hia  wallet  priTily ', 

And  then,  aa  loon  aa  they  were  gone, 

She  railed  a  hoe  and  cry. 


The  Pilgrimi  were  orertaken ; 

The  people  gathered  round  ; 

Their  wallets  were  eearch'd,  and  in  Pierre's 

The  siWer  cup  waa  found. 


They  dragg'd  him  before  the  Alcayde ; 

A  hasty  Judge  was  he ; 

"The  theft,*'  he  said,  **  was  plain  and  proved. 

And  hang*d  the  thief  must  be." 

So  to  the  gallows  our  poor  Pierre 

Was  hurried  instantly. 

If  I  should  now  relate 

The  piteous  lamentation. 

Which  for  their  son  these  parents  made. 

My  little  friends,  I  am  afraid 

Tou*d  weep  at  the  relation. 

But  Pierre  in  Santiago  still 

His  constant  faith  profess'd ; 

When  to  the  gallows  he  was  led, 

M  'Twas  a  short  way  to  HeaTen,"  he  said, 

«*  Though  not  the  pleasantest*' 

And  from  their  pilgrimage  he  charged 

His  parents  not  to  cease. 

Saying  that,  unless  they  promised  this, 

He  could  not  be  hang'd  in  peace. 

They  promised  it  with  heavy  hearta : 

Pierre  then,  therewith  content, 

Was  hang*d ;  and  they  upon  their  way 

To  Compostella  went. 


PART   II. 


Four  weeks  they  trayell*d  painfully ; 

They  paid  their  vows,  and  then 

To  La  Calzada's  fatal  town 

Did  they  come  back  again. 

The  Mother  would  not  be  withheld, 

But  go  she  must  to  see 

Where  her  poor  Pierre  was  left  to  hang 

Upon  the  gallows  tree. 

Oh  tale  most  marvellous  to  hear. 

Most  marvellous  to  tell ! 

Eight  weeks  had  he  been  banging  there. 

And  yet  was  alive  and  well ! 


It 


he,  **  I  am  gbd  ycra'ie  retoro'd; 
1  shoold  now  be  released : 
eonplain  that  Tm  tired, 
Boi  aehe  in  the  least 


And  By 


■^Tfae  8ui  has  not  seorehM  me  by  day; 
The  Moon  has  not  diiU*d  me  by  night; 
And  the  winds  have  hnt  help'd  me  to  swing, 
As  if  m  a  dream  of  delight 

•<  Go  yoa  lo  the  Akayde, 

Thai  hasty  Jodge  unjust; 

Ten  him  Santiago  has  saved  bis, 

And  take  me  down  he  must ! " 


Now,  yoa  most  know  the  Alcayde, 
Mot  thinking  himself  a  great  siooer, 
Just  then  at  table  had  sat  down, 
Aboat  to  begin  his  dinner. 


His  knife  was  raised  to  carve, 

The  dish  before  him  then; 

Two  roasted  fowb  were  laid  therein; 

That  very  morning  they  bad  been 

A  Cock  and  his  faithful  Hen 

In  came  the  Mother  wild  with  joy; 

■^  A  miracle !  "  she  cried; 

But  that  most  hasty  Judge  onjost 

RepeU'd  her  in  his  pride. 

"  Think  not,"  quoth  he,  "  to  tales  like  this 

That  I  should  give  belief! 

Santiago  never  would  bestow 

His  miracles,  full  well  I  know, 

On  a  Frenchman  and  a  thief." 

And  pointing  to  the  Fowls,  o'er  which 
He  held  his  ready  knife, 
^Ab  easily  might  I  believe 
These  birds  should  come  to  life ! " 

The  good  Saint  would  not  let  him  thus 
The  Mother's  true  tale  withstand; 
So  up  rose  the  Fowls  in  the  dish. 
And  down  dropp'd  the  knife  from  bis  hand. 

The  Cock  would  have  crow'd  if  he  could; 

To  cackle  the  Hen  had  a  wish ; 

And  they  both  slipp'd  about  in  the  giary, 

Before  they  got  out  of  the  disii. 

And  when  each  would  have  open'd  its  eyeS| 

For  the  purpose  of  looking  aboat  then, 

They  saw  they  had  no  eyes  to  open. 

And  that  there  was  no  seeing  without  them. 

All  this  was  to  them  a  great  wonder; 

They  stagger 'd  and  reel'd  on  the  table ; 

And  either  to  guess  where  they  weret 

Or  what  was  their  plight,  or  how  they  came  there, 

Alas!  they  were  wholly  unable;  — 

Because,  you  must  know,  that  that  morninf  ** 
A  thing  which  they  thought  very  hard— 
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The  Cook  had  cut  off  their  heads, 

And  saw  the  Saint  and  his  banners  before  'em. 

And  thrown  them  away  in  the  yard. 

They  behaved  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

And  most  correct  decorum. 

The  Hen  would  have  prank'd  up  her  feathers, 

But  plucking  had  aadly  defonn'd  her ; 

The  Knife,  which  had  cut  off  their  heads  that  mom. 

And  for  want  of  them  she  woold  have  ahiver'd 

Still  red  with  their  innocent  blood,  was  borne ; 

with  cold, 

The  scullion  boy  he  carried  it ; 

If  the  roaittng  she  had  had  not  warm'd  her. 

And  the  Skewers  also  made  a  part  of  the  show, 

* 

With  which  they  were  truss'd  for  the  spit. 

And  the  Cock  felt  exceedingly  queer; 

He  tliought  it  a  yery  odd  thing 

The  Cook  in  triumph  bore  that  Spit 

That  his  head  and  hia  voice  were  he  did  not  know 

As  high  as  he  was  able ; 

where. 

And  the  Dish  was  display  *d,  wherein  they  were  laid, 

And  his  gizzard  tuck'd  under  his  wing. 

When  they  had  been  served  at  table. 

The  gizzard  got  into  its  place, 

With  eager  faith  the  crowd  press'd  round ; 

But  how,  Santiago  knows  hest ; 

There  was  a  scramble  of  women  and  men 

And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Saint, 

For  who  should  dip  a  fijger-tip 

Did  the  liyer  and  all  the  rest. 

In  the  blessed  Gnrj  then. 

The  heads  saw  their  way  to  the  bodies ; 

Next  went  the  Alcayde,  beating  his  breast, 

In  they  came  from  the  yard  without  check. 

Crying  aloud,  like  a  man  distiess'd. 

And  each  took  itfi  own  proper  station. 

And  amazed  at  the  loss  of  his  dinner, 

To  the  very  great  joy  of  the  neck. 

^  Santiago,  Santiago ! 

Have  mercy  on  me  a  sinner !  ** 

And  in  flew  the  feathers,  like  snow  in  a  shower. 

For  they  all  became  white  on  the  way ; 

And  lifting  oftentimes  his  hands 

And  the  Cock  and  the  Hen  in  a  trice  weie  refledged , 

Towards  the  Cock  and  Hen, 

And  then  who  so  happy  as  they  ? 

**  OraUpro  nohu! "  devoutly  he  cried ; 

And  as  devoutly  the  people  replied, 

Qnck  1  clack !  cried  the  Hen  right  merrily  then 

Whenever  he  said  it,  '•  Amen !  '* 

The  Cock  his  clarion  blew ; 

Full  glad  was  he  to  hear  again 

The  Father  and  Mother  were  last  in  the  train ; 

His  own  cock-a-doo-del-doo ! 

Rejoicingly  they  came, 

And  eztoll'd,  with  tears  of  gratitude, 

Santiago's  glorious  name. 
So,  with  all  honors  that  might  be. 

PART   III, 

They  gently  unhanged  Pierre ; 

**  A  KiRACLB !  a  miracle  t " 

No  hurt  or  harm  had  he  sustain'd. 

The  peofde  shouted,  as  they  might  well, 

But,  to  make  the  wonder  clear, 

When  the  news  went  through  the  town ; 

A  deep,  black  balter^mark  remain'd 

And  erery  child,  and  woman,  and  man 

Just  under  his  left  ear. 

Took  np  the  cry,  and  away  they  ran 

To  see  Pierre  taken  down. 
They  made  a  famous  procession ; 

My  good  little  women  and  men. 

PART   IV. 

8och  a  sight  was  never  seen  before. 

■ 

And  I  think  will  never  again. 

AvD  now,  my  little  listening  dears, 

With  open  months  and  open  ears, 

Santiago's  Image,  large  as  life, 

Like  a  rhymer  whose  only  art  is 

Went  first  with  banners,  and  drum,  and  fife ; 

That  of  telling  a  plain,  nnvamish'd  tale. 

And  next,  as  was  most  meet. 

To  let  you  know,  I  must  not  fail. 

The  twice*bom  Cock  and  Hen  were  borne 

What  became  of  all  the  parties. 

Along  the  thronging  street. 

Pierre  went  on  to  Compostella 

Ferch*d  on  a  cross-pole  hoisted  high, 

To  finish  his  pilgrimage ; 

They  were  raised  in  sight  of  the  crowd; 

His  parents  went  back  with  him  joyfully. 

And,  when  the  people  set  np  a  cry. 

After  which  they  letnm'd  to  their  own  countiy ; 

Hie  Hen  she  cluckM  in  sympathy. 

And  there,  I  believe,  that  all  the  three 

And  the  Cock  he  crow'd  aloud. 

Lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

Afld  became  they  very  well  knew  for  why 

For  the  gallows  on  which  Pierre 

Tliey  were  carried  in  such  solemnity, 

So  happily  had  swung, 
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It  was  resolved  that  never  more 
On  it  should  man  be  hung. 

To  the  Church  it  was  transplanted, 

As  ancient  books  declare ; 

And  the  people  in  commotion, 

With  an  uproar  of  devotion, 

Set  it  up  for  a  relic  there. 

What  became  of  the  halter  I  know  not. 

Because  the  old  books  show  not ; 

But  we  may  suppose  and  hope, 

That  the  city  presented  Pierre 

With  that  interesting  rope. 

For  in  his  family  —  and  this 

The  Corporation  knew  — 

It  rightly  would  be  valued  more 

Than  any  cordan  bleu. 

The  Innkeeper's  wicked  daughter 
Confessed  what  she  had  done ; 
So  they  put  her  in  a  convent. 
And  she  was  made  a  Nun. 

The  Alcayde  had  been  so  frighten'd 

That  he  never  ate  fowls  again ; 

And  he  always  puU'd  off  his  hat 

When  he  saw  a  Cock  and  Hen. 

Wherever  he  sat  at  table. 

Not  an  egg  might  there  be  placed ; 

And  he  never  even  muster'd  courage  for  a  custard. 

Though  garlic  tempted  him  to  taste 

Of  an  omelet  now  and  then. 

But  always,  after  such  a  transgression. 

He  hasten'd  away  to  make  confession ; 

And  not  till  he  had  confess'd, 

And  the  Priest  had  absolved  him,  did  he  feel 

His  conscience  and  stomach  at  rest. 

The  twice-born  Birds  to  the  Pilgrim*s  Church, 

As  by  miracle  consecrated. 

Were  given ;  and  there  unto  the  Saint 

They  were  publicly  dedicated. 

At  their  dedication  the  Corporation 
A  fund  for  their  keep  supplied ; 
And  after  following  the  Saint  and  his  banners. 
This  Cock  and  Hen  were  so  changed  in  their  man- 
ners. 
That  the  Priests  were  edified. 

Gentle  aa  any  turtle-dove, 

Saint  Cock  became  all  meekness  and  love ; 

Most  dutiful  of  wives. 

Saint  Hen  she  never  peck'd  again; 

So  they  led  happy  lives. 

The  ways  of  ordinary  fowls 

Ton  must  know  they  had  clean  forsaken ; 

And  if  every  Cock  and  Hen  in  Spain 

Had  their  example  taken. 

Why,  then — the  Spaniards  would  have  had 

No  eggs  to  eat  with  bacon. 


These  blessed  Fowls,  at  seven  years*  end, 

In  the  odor  of  sanctity  died ; 

They  were  carefully  pluck'd,  and  then 

Tliey  were  buried,  side  by  side. 

And,  lest  the  fact  should  be  forgotten, 

(Which  would  have  been  a  pity,) 

'Twas  decreed,  in  honor  of  their  worth. 

That  a  Cock  and  Hen  should  be  borne  thenceforth 

In  the  arms  of  that  ancient  City. 

Two  eggs  Saint  Hen  had  laid,  no  more ; 

The  chicken  were  her  delight ; 

A  Cock  and  Hen  they  proved, 

And  both,  like  their  parents,  were  virtuous  and 

white. 

The  kst  act  of  the  Holy  Hen 

Was  to  rear  this  precious  brood ;  and,  when 

Saint  Cock  and  she  were  dead, 

This  couple,  as  the  lawful  heirs. 

Succeeded  in  their  stead. 

They  also  lived  seven  years ; 

And  they  laid  eggs  but  two, 

From  which  two  milk-white  chicken 

To  Cock  and  Henhood  grew ; 

And  always  their  posterity 
The  self-same  course  pursue. 

Not  one  of  these  eggs  ever  addled, 

(With  wonder  be  it  spoken !) 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  lost, 

Not  one  of  them  ever  was  broken. 

Sacred  they  are ;  neither  magpie,  nor  rat. 

Snake,  weasel,  nor  marten  approaching  them : 

And  woe  to  the  irreverent  wretch 

Who  should  even  dream  of  poaching  them  * 

Thus,  then,  is  this  great  miracle 

Continued  to  this  day ; 

And  to  their  Church  all  Pilgrims  go, 

When  they  are  on  the  way ; 

And  some  of  the  feathers  are  given  them ; 

For  which  they  always  pay. 

No  price  is  set  upon  them ; 

And  this  leaves  all  persons  at  ease ; 

The  Poor  give  as  much  as  they  can, 

The  Rich  as  much  as  they  please. 

But  that  the  more  they  give  the  better, 

Is  very  well  understood ; 

Seeing  whatever  is  thus  disposed  of 

Is  for  their  own  souls*  good ;  — 

For  Santiago  will  always 

Befriend  his  true  believers ; 

And  the  money  is  for  him,  the  Priests 

Being  only  his  receivers. 

To  make  the  miracle  the  mors. 

Of  these  feathers  there  is  always  store, 

And  all  are  genuine  too; 
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Tny  Fvltpe  di*  k  GaiMJar^,  <Jhranif:ler  G<iw.rai  uf  tW  Kui*- 
dom  of  Gjlicii,  —  *' thirtjr-ei^ht  vUi^«le  •pfKarxnce*,  ta  «• 
mony  dlflTcrAal  lmltl«.*«,  ftiJin;  ^aJ  r«rori<)«  ibe  8p«AiarJA,  «f« 
roeuuated  by  the  Terj  learoad  Doa  Mic«el  Er««  <Jti«t«  ib 
bii  rnoflt  oriidit«  and  loboriooi  work  apoa  tW  PfcocLii^  cf 
Hutuia;;o  in  Hpaio ;  fhmi  which  work  tiie  dimttnt^trnm^  Durtor 
Don  Aotunio  CaJdoioa  ha*  collected  then  ia  Lm  Uiok  bjka 
the  KKcclJeneiofl  of  thtt  ApostJe.  AM  I  huU  it  fw  c«naia 
liiul  hit  ipponruncM  bavo  beeo  many  mora ;  and  that  iorrefj 
vitMory,  which  the  Spaoiardi  have  aclii«vrd«rer  their 
lhi«  their  Creat  Captain  has  been  preteot  willi  hit  fk^ 
inlfrccaaion."  •— jfmuv  i  lyiunfos  del  Ramo  de  OmUetA,  pw  &I& 
Tho  Cltfoninta  GenerAl  proeefda  to  aay  that  Galicia  otay  be 
f\mriu\\y  prood  of  itt  part  ia  all  the«o  vicloriee,  the  S^int 
h'tviii;;  publicly  prided  htoMelf  opon  bia  eonoectioa  with  tlut 
kingilum  ;  for  beinf  atkad  In  a  battle  o«»ee,  who  and  what  be 
waa,  (boing  a  itrangar,)  he  repliedf  **  I  am  a  Soldier,  a  Kioa- 
mno  of  the  Eternal  King,  a  Citizen  and  Inhabitant  of  Com- 
pottella,  anri  my  name  it  Jaroet."  For  thii  fact  the  Chroo- 
Icler  aiflurei  ua  that  book  of  munoteript  aermooa,  preached 
In  Parii  three  eenturlos  before  hiR  time  by  a  Franeiacan  Friar, 
it  ■iifflclenl  authority:  "eMvaliemU  mutgridadl" — Anaaa  i 
Triuofua  del  Heino  de  Oalicia,  p.  G49. 


ttitt  tkfff  wprMp  kim  im  Bpam^ 

And  Miev$  ta  kim  wUA  might  and  maiiL  —  p.  555,  coL  1. 

—  *<eaIaMe  deterM  tix  pota«l,  «aU  vtrbis  ccpnaij,  qmamtc  ta 
Jaiobum  AposUdum  Hitpami  amor*  ftrmftur^  ^fmam  te$uro  jna- 
Uitu  sentu  futoa  iUiiu  dits  «t  wumtfiam  ceMretU  f  guam  at 
tuofut  omiM  iUiuM  fidei  §t  eheiUelm  deeoveant ;  tp«iii«  mtitpieiu 
beUicMS  txptditione*  tusdpertf  H  conficert  toUti,  tt  Jmkcei  neaiaic 
quati  iuttrt  m  mdiUt  iUiuB  este  prqfiUru  Cum  pugnam  iaeaal, 
«C  «iM  aainuia  /MeiatU  et  hottAus  ttrrorem  meutiamtf  in  primAf 
fwm  vtkammder  tut  ttitt^  impMttwnt,  iUmm  vocmn  wienma, 
Sancte  Jacobe,  arfe  If iapania^  hte  ett,  Santiago,  eierra  Hea- 
panha ;  miliUri  tt  iiU  tmrtmunU  addtexnt  i  tt  Ubutrittimt 
E^um  Ordbu  Juttki  wtmmt  nulilaCo,  e;iUfM  fitamm  aoerw, 
tujuB  Rtz  ipte  CaUUdiau  Magnmt  Ma  fitter  et  Rteitr  ett ;  ejut 
tt  obH^iit  deditant  et  Itgibut  td^trtngvni,  «l  iiaWva  trg€  quti^- 
fuam  aUwm  SametMm  Ptironmm gentit  dmitra exttnt,  quamHit- 
ptniete  erga  Jata^um  amtrit  tt  reHgitmit  itutidm,  Qjudm  verd 
bene  rttptmdtat  Avic  amtri  et  pittati  J^ptttaiut  curd,  tt  toUdtti- 
dhu  Patrit  H  Patrtmif  t*  rebiu  d  tuit  duHlibmt,  tjua  emsiiit, 
prmdari  gesOe,  tatit  eeiMtel,  (mm  in  ^ta  Xtpamia,  tmm  m  mtrA- 
futt  ad  Orientem  et  OceidemUm  8dtm  jipidift,  Ai^poaeriMi  tt 
lAuitananm  armtt  mtbaetAf  tt  itttnm  eperk  tt  ittdmtlTit  nKfua 
hKorvM  pre/pagtih  CkritHaaA  reUgitne,** -^F,  Ant.  Biaeedo. 
Dirl  Tutelarea  Orbit  Chriitianl,  p.  898. 


aatHagt  tktre  £k«y  ctU  km,  —p.  555,  ool.  1. 

**  The  trae  name  of  thb  Saint,**  layf  Ambroalo  de  Mormlea, 
«  wai  Jaeobo,  (that  ia,  according  to  the  Bpaniah  fimn,)  taken 
with  little  difference  from  that  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob.  A 
greater  it  that  which  we  Spaniardi  bare  made,  corraptlng  the 
word  little  by  little,  till  it  baa  become  the  Tery  different  one 
which  we  now  oie.  From  Santo  Jaeobo  we  shortened  it,  ai 
we  commonly  do  with  proper  namei,  and  taid  Santo  Jaeo. 
We  clipped  it  again  after  this  abbreviation,  and  by  taking  away 
one  tetter,  and  changing  another,  made  it  into  Santiago.  The 
alteration  did  not  atop  here  ;  but  beeauie  Yago  or  Tiago  by 
itielf  did  not  loand  dlftinctly  and  well,  we  began  to  call  it 
Dingo,  aa  may  be  raen  in  Spaniih  writing!  of  two  or  three 
hundred  yean  old.  At  laat,  having  paaaed  throogh  all  theae 
mutation!,  we  re!ted  with  Diego  for  the  ordinary  name,  r»- 
■erving  that  of  Santiago  when  we  apeak  of  the  Saint.**—  C0> 
reniM  General  de  Eapana,  1.  ix.  e.  vli.  $  9. 

Floras  pursue!  the  corruption  further :  **  ncmbnmdolt  par  la 
901  lattna  Jacobu!  Apostolni  earn  eAremaeum  f  tmigaridad  Ja- 
eobo Apo!toio,  6  GiaeomoPoatolo,d  Jiao  ApOitol.**~i:irpwia 
Sefrada,  t.  xix.  p.  71. 

It  baa  not  been  explained  bow  Jatk  in  this  country  waa 
transferred  from  James  to  John. 

The  Prior  Cayrasoo  de  Figueroa  assares  ni  that  St.  James 
waa  a  gentleman,  Ui  ftther  Stebedee  being 


MOitaste,  p.  iii.  p. ». 

loeetaMiab  Ibis  point.  Zcbe- 

dcMMn^^, 

H  m  cHar,  heayi,  **  tmt 


deS»pa2a,l.  ix 


Tktf'ta  m  MfJMh—  te—l  *»,  —  p,  555,  ccL  I. 

Under  tbo  doHmioa  of  that  aifoeiov  TribimJ  Ambroeio 
de  Uoralea  tntgiA  tnUy  say, "  Ko  oae  wtU  dare  deny  tbat  tb« 
body  of  the  glor>oaa  Apoetie  ia  ia  tlw  city  which  ia  wamod  after 
him,  and  thai  it  waa  breaigirt  tbitlier,  aod  aAerwaida  diseorert^ 
there  by  the  great  ■irarlcs,'' —  of  which  he  piecoeds  to  gtT« 
aaaeeoaat.  **  People  haw  beooharatlbflaM,'*  —  as  a  fellow 
atLeedaaeid  the  other  day  of  a  ■  wiiaii  whew  he  eu^iected  of 
bewitch  tng  him. 

There  is  aolhiaf  of  which  the  Spwiiah  a«d  Pertngueee  aa 
thorahase  heated  wHhgiaater  iiif  Iiliiiiij  aadpteaaare  ihaa 
ofthaaaidliMiaisitioa.    Aaoiahboaapleofthieisaliavdod 
fa  tha  follo>wiQf  paaaga  Aimb  the  nmpla  JtfdkMate,  fW 
tenna,  y  T^nmpUt  demu  ySrfde»,hy  P.  Jbitoia^  Cayiai 
do  Figoovoa,  Priov  aad  CaoM  oT  tho  Cathodtal  Owiish 
GiaadCaaary.    (Liabaa,  1613.) 


fB«Ca 


df 
M^  tttd  tm  otto  ei 
SmatmttMrUFiptr 
Ptreatala  . 

Per  etta  de  ta  ttmkre 
Yeleavtntato  Tkrtart 


**  Jigradtcelt  a  Diet  de  caya  bm«« 
Proude  toda  gratia^  toda  gitria  { 
Ydetputt  dd  al  Prindpt  Ckristi 
PkUipt  digno  de  ianaorfa/  awiama  t 
PoTfue  earn  aa  goviemt  ttbtramtf 
Cone%jttitia,ftupiedadnt€triaf 
Ettat  attegartdat  y  drfeadidaf 
Dt  ttdot  lot  peligrtt  dttta  vUa. 

**  Ettt  gran  Rff  deeam  ta  terrent 
Con  veifntt  y  doe  iaaignta  ftrtaUxaa, 
Cwfot  fatritt  JUeufdtt  ptaaufrtaa 
A  todat  taa  tartaeieae  bravetaat 
T  etm  taaer  del  male,  konor  del  litmo, 
OasC^n  lot  aiah'aa»,  y  ata^lexat 
De  keretieat  patabrat  y  «pi«ieaea> 
QiM  ton  lot  9eiftUt  y  dee  fngmieieimut, 

"  27e  la  Aipsrial  Toledo  et  la  primtra  § 
De  la  Real  StoiUa  la  ae/««da, 
De  Oordo9a  la  Uattrt  la  tereem. 
La  piarta  dt  Oranada  la  feeamdax 
TaiiMtn  ta  Oalaktrra  la  vondera 
De  la  tagrada  Imqidtintn  ae/amda, 
Ywargariiat  atia  dttta  ttrema^ 
Zaragoio^  Vtknaa^  Baredoua. 


II 


rallodelid 
Z>sip««»  dd  graa  iaemdiie,  «a  td^fkioi 
Caaica,  Martia^  Uerena  edebrada 
En  macAa  aatiguedad  dd  Saata  Qfieit  i 
En  OaUda  atn  tdtmo  etta/andadn 
Torre  dettt  taniittimo  sxerdria, 
£a  JErera,  ea  CetsiAra,  en  UUt^^ 
Quo  yo  la  Ladtania  et  dt  PkUipo. 


M  TanAitn  SktKa  em  tdn  rtM  peila 
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Im»  adeertarwB  delaF$  derrika  t 
Lu  ittat  d*  Ahlhrea,  y  4»  CerMki, 
TelgrmiUfHoqmsfiudsJhabalipaf 
Tlapottrtra  deau  A«rwyM  gtma 
Ma  la  dmdad  qua  fit*  da  Mattvam. 

Sobra  eataa  forlaUiaa  da  impartanda 
EaU  la  geaeral  tarn  auframa^ 
Fmtdada  aobra  aUiaaima  MtMtancM, 
CaUarIa  da  Cataliea  diadema  i 
Da  aa^fa  aaharaam  vigilanda^ 
Reapiandacieiaa  <«z,  virtud  aatrama, 
Fraeada  a  taa  demaaf  lafuanOj  al  bru, 
EL  GbvlMM  Mto*,  Afodtrio, 


"  EaUa  puaa  aam  loa  ealabrea  CaatUUa, 
Da  la  Ft  vardadaroa  dafeaaaraa. 
Que  CM  kakUoa  roxoa  y  amarittoa, 
OatHgtm  loa  haratifeoa  errorea  i 
TaUta  pechaa  CaUlieoa  aetaOiaa^ 
Da  la  vtrdad  CMatiana  tdadoraat 
tea  dam  al  juato  pramio,  honor  davido, 
Da  la  wtud  koroj/aa  meraeido,^* 

Tk9  Ftoet  proeeedfl  to  oalagiM  Sanliago  as  haTinf  bean  tha 
feimder  is  Spam  of  that  &itli  for  the  defanca  and  promotioo 
of  vhkb  tbosa  tvo^tDd-twaotjr  CaatJaa  waia  aioetad. 

**Pmaa»iomalmuidoaadignodawumori» 
afindadar  da  uaa  eiudad  tanma  i 
Ttmago  aa  aaltbrada  aa  Utrga  Atstorta 
M2  ituaator  da  algmaa  aoaa  Ananc, 
i^ promio la daraal  quakoitorl  fuaghrial 
tHiu  EopaHa,  da  ptrtudea  llama, 
M  fmafita  dalaFiqma  apU  r^brw, 
Em  tea  Provmeiaa/wuladorfriaunl 

'*  Jtaxan  aarA,  qua  am  utmoria  aaa 
Km  Udo  t»  diatrito  atanUzada, 
Yqua  am  aqmaaU  Samtoroi  aa  laa 
(.Owaqua  eomdalnlpluma)  edahrada  t 
Puaa  alto  Eapana,  porqua  el  anmia  i»aa 
Q^afmadaaamlaFamaaquaamlaaapadaf 
Da  ma  aiantoa  Ofdoa  autreianto 
Qjua  da  to  Cavallara  Uuatra  eanto. 

**  0|iy«mM«  loa  mainaitiatoa  fwerraroa 
Quopomamfiramo  al  barbaro  daapadke, 
Tom  aapaeial  aquattoa  OmaUaroa 
Q:uaaiormam^daauimamiaroMalpaekai 
Tomm  qua  loa  Kaaomaa  vardadoraa 
Ba  alemum,  iMaCmda  am  dieho  y  Aaefta 
M  EapaSM  eamditto  SanUago 
Orva  zaUdor  dal  Jigaremo  aotrago," 

P.  m,  p.  81. 


JttQmV^atalla,imkiaChwt/^ 
Hia  hed:q  and  ra«  Aiod 
JTova  haon^for  aoma  aigkt  hmdrad  yfora, 
Bq  PilgrUma  viaUad.-^p.  555,  col.  1. 


a  vloitar  al  euarpo  aamto 
TadoMlCkHaliamolanatomar 
Adamda  manaparegrino  tamto 
Coma  a  Jaruaalam,  y  0«aia  a  JImm, 
Qua  a  if  d«  tiirra  y  mor  par  laa  I 
^Imms  dl»  taib  a(  atmida  part/rteaa 

**  Faria  /mte  jM,  pM«Ma  d«oa<a, 
Ml  Samtiurio  caU^JraquauUf 
^eui$aiaaalma»^higopitoto, 
JJbradtlawuaritimatermautat 
Qa«  M  aMT  «MiMMa  Msa  vato, 
Taaiamdo  da  aahw^datmacmamta, 
QfiadalatampaaladtaHohtkMay 
C^tavUaaaUaaobromaiaMa. 

n 


**  El  eoxo  dal  lugar  propio  aa  alaa 
Da  waa  atemUa  e  earro  haeko  earga^ 
Yrapraaaaia  au  piadoaa  quexOf 
Da  aqmdla  ot^^rmadadfraHaa  y  Uarga  i 
Bmaloa  emauapiea,  y  laa  muletaa  data, 
T  da  algtma  piadaaa  abra  aa  amearga, 
Oratifieando  com  palabraa  aamtaa, 
Podtr  bahar  aebra  aua  profiaa  jiUadaa. 

*^ELquaqatano  oiala,  y  iia  Uama  ajoa, 
Al  TatKpto  viOM  del  ^fpa«tol  i}kgo, 
Hdsa  oraeiomf  y  poatrmaa  da  kUtagoa, 
Budoa  earn  lai,  amomio  eairada  eiago  t 
Tojoa  da  eorn  data  par  deapajoa, 
Da  qua  dUamed  aalud  au  kumUda  ruege, 
Yam  raeon^emaa  da  la  mmova  viata, 
Ea  dal  raro  mlagro  oaramuta. 

*<  JSI  911a  AoWar  no  puada,  aumqua  com  lamgua 
Qua  aubUo  aeeidaMa  Mxa  «iii4i0, 
Pida  ramadio  da  aufalta  y  mamgua, 
Com  urn  aomido  balhuaiamta  yrudo: 
8u  daoodom  kmtuUo  au  mtd  uumguOf 
YpuMamdo  dour  lo  quo  mo  pudo. 
Com  mmaim  vox,  y  com  palahraa  daraa, 
Hasagraeiaa  par  dadioaa  tan  raraa. 

'*  8i  aquaata  9ioma  da  aua  anaaiAraa  manao, 
Yaqual  aordo  dd  todo,  etro  eomtraeke. 
Con  tadoa  al  ApoaM  aa  Umframeo, 
Can  au  madio  tan  Dioa  aa  da  prooaekoi 
Coda  qual  eom  alagra  kiAUo  bkmeo, 
Buaha  da  au  dammtda  aati^acko, 
Damdo  buaka  a  an  tiarra  ha  dUiomtaa, 
Samoa  da  a$^anmadadaa  d{feramUa, 

**  A  quiem  da  priaiom  aaea,  6  eantlMria, 
Ramadia  eofbrmoa,  mnartoa  reaneHa, 
Da  a  loa  daaeomaoladoa  r^rigario, 
Y  diferanlaa  iif/lieeianaa  qmta  t 
Sobra  toda  dafnida  Uama  impario 
La  milagraaafUbriaa  bamditaj 
LSbra  da  aniarea  aa  aguat  an  hkrro,  tm^go, 
EL  euarpo  aamto  dd  ApoaM  Diago, 

^  Da  toda  ahaaJM  graeiaa  al  ado, 
Qua  pardomado  al  paaadar  qua  qarra. 
Para  ramadio  auqo,  y  an  aonouala, 
7W  biam  d  Reqmo  do  CtaUtia  ameiom  t 
Para  qua  vamga  daade  todo  d  audo 
A  laa  poalraraa  partaa  da  la  tiarra, 
Todojtd  CatoUeo  Otriatiaita, 
A  implonu  d  amztUo  a^erama.** 

Criatoval  da  Maaa,  EI  Patron  de  EipaHa,  ft,  Izxii.  p.  3. 

Tha  high  altar  at  Compoatelia  ta,  ai  all  tha  altara  fonnarly 
wore  in  Galicia  and  Aaturiaa,  not  eloaa  to  the  wall,  hot  a 
little  detached  flrom  it.  It  ia  taa  feet  in  length,  and  very 
wide,  with  a  aplendid  frontiapieee  of  silver.  The  altar  itself 
ia  hoUow,  and  at  the  Gospel  end  thf  re  is  a  email  door,  never 
opened  eacept  to  royal  visitors,  and  when  a  new  Arehbiahop 
first  comes  to  take  poesesaion.  It  was  opened  for  Ambrosio 
de  Morales,  because  he  was  commissioned  to  inspect  the 
ehnrehes :  nothing,  however,  was  to  be  aeen  within,  except 
two  large,  flat  stones,  which  formed  the  floor,  and  at  the  end 
of  them  a  hole  aboat  the  sise  of  an  orange,  bat  filled  with 
mortar.  Below  is  the  vaolt  in  which  the  body  of  Santiago  is 
aaid  to  be  deposited  in  the  marble  coffia  wherein  it  was  found. 
The  vaolt  exfeenda  under  the  altar  aad  its  steps,  and  some  way 
back  mider  the  Capella  Mayor:  k  ia  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
Crypt  walled  off  with  a  thick  wall,  para  dasor  aorrado  dd  todo 
d  aamto  euarpo. 

The  Saint,  whoso  real  |»eseiieo  ia  thus  carefully  concealed, 
reeeivea  his  pilgrims  in  efligy.  The  image  is  a  half  figure  of 
stone,  a  little  lesa  than  life,  gilt  and  painted,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  book,  and  aa  if  giving  a  blessing  wKh  the  other.  JCsCa 
an  aaMfa,  without  either  crown  or  glmry,  00  the  head,  but  a 
large  ailver  crown  is  auapended  immediately  above,  almoat  so 
aalo  touch  the  head}  and  the  laat ceremony  which  a  pilgrim 
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performs  ii  to  Mcend  to  the  imAfe,  which  is  over  the  altar,  by 
a  staircaie  from  the  Eputle  aide,  kiae  it  reverently  oa  the 
head,  embraee  it,  and  place  tbie  crowa  upon  it,  and  then  go 
down  on  the  Goepel  tide.  —  Viagt  da  MtnUSf  t.  xx.  p.  154. 

**  lugma  tub  UmfU  fwrnix^  cc  claiutrs  per  naiArM 
MmfMijuceutf  cmempu  deauw,  fueie  wutgnm  JaeM 

JtTmttifuM  AeauMtai  eacralann  tmneCere  limtm  f 
Em  vtdiaire  ntfmg,  nee  ouidi  ftrvims  ««■«  i 
£  Umgi  vmiwm  tturtuU  alfve  MtuUJlgwMt 
LimimiiiUf  redoMffiM  deaMe  {  varMuyae  fml$ru 
Jtobi  efigus  md^ntt  kmm€rMqu«  hueiOis 

Pacikcii,  lib.  vit.  p.  117. 

The  Mpolehre  waa  thiu  eloeed  by  the  6rat  Archbishop, 
D.  Diego  Geiinires,  "  fue  y*  d«  mn^iMa  aMiiera  «e  paeds  e<r, 
m  eiii«aderM  eeaie  estd,  Y  ulo  ktio  com  frwdtmtutUM  cmu^9 
afnel  /rca  Princip*  y  eatovse  PtHadtf  y  cen  reecrsacie  deeeta, 
perfne  coda  »««  ne  fawiess  Mr  y  Irafcr  afMipreeieee  relUmru 
MMimaieaCt,  y  m  al  deMo  ra^MCs ;  f««  «•  pmi$  aia  dada 
f  aoade  iea  eiurpot  Mate*  y  mm  M^paftara*  paedoi  «er  VMla« 
va//arnMii<e  ds  (edos.**  —  MoaAUM,  I.  ix.  c.  vii.  $  67. 

A  print  of  the  sepulchre,  from  an  iUuminaled  drawing  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  JKstorta  Ceiaparttfjaaa,  ia  given  in  the 
90th  volume  of  the  £ipaiia  Sagrada,  And  in  that  history 
(pp.  50,  51)  is  the  following  characteristic  account  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  altar  by  D.  Diego  Gelmirex. 

*•  Among  the  other  worthinesses,  with  the  which  the  afore- 
said Bishop  in  no  inactive  solicitude  hastened  to  decorate  his 
Church,  we  have  been  careful  to  defend  from  tint  death  of 
oblivion  whatsoever  his  resMuratory  hand  did  to  the  altar  of 
the  said  Church.  But,  lest  in  bringing  forward  all  singular 
circumstnncos  we  should  wander  into  devious  ways,  we  will 
direct  our  intention  to  the  straight  path,  and  commit  to  suc- 
ceeding remembrance  so  far  as  our  possibility  may  reveal 
those  things  which  we  beheld  with  our  own  eyes.  For  of 
liow  small  dimensions  the  altar  of  Santiago  formerly  was,  lest 
we  should  be  supposed  to  diminish  it  in  our  relation,  may 
better  be  collected  fVom  the  measure  of  the  altariet  itself.  But 
as  religion  increased  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  another  altariet,  a  little  larger  than  the  other,  was  placed 
over  it  by  those  who  were  lealous  for  their  holy  faith,  our 
ancient  fathers  have  declared  unto  us  as  well  by  faithful 
words,  as  by  the  assured  testimony  of  writings.  But  the 
aforesaid  Bishop  being  vehemently  desirous  of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  his  Church,  and  seeing  that  this  little  altar,  though 
thus  enlarged,  was  altogether  unworthy  of  so  great  an  Apostle, 
thought  it  worthy  of  pious  consideration  to  aggrandize  the 
Apostolical  alur.  Wherefore,  being  confirmed  thereunto  by 
the  prudent  counsel  of  religious  men,  although  the  Canons 
stoutly  resisted  htm  in  this  matter,  he  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  demolish  the  habitacle  which  was  mode  in  the 
likpnesB  of  the  sepulchre  below,  in  which  sepulchre  we  learn, 
without  all  doubt,  that  the  remains  of  the  most  holy  Apostle 
are  enclosed.  They  indeed  repeatedly  asserted  that  a  work 
which,  rude  and  deformed  aa  it  was,  was  nevertheleas  edi6ed 
In  honor  to  the  remains  of  sueh  holy  personage,  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  destroyed,  lest  they  themselves  or  their  loid 
•houM  be  stricken  with  lightning  from  heaven,  and  suffer  the 
ImmedlNte  punishment  of  such  audacity.  But  he,  like  a 
»tri>ntioui  siihUer,  protected  with  the  impenetrable  shield  of  a 
giMwt  MtioliiKon,  ftirnsmuch  as,  with  the  eye  of  his  penetration, 
ho  pe»i'».lvefl  that  they  regarded  eateroal  things  more  than 
\m»f  iMiM.trantpM  up«n  l'»«*f  f®""  *'»'*'  **»•  foot  of  his  right 
Inini^lliMti  and  |.'V..Ued  to  the  ground  their  habitacle,  and 
vt«U(r<(  III*  Hllai,  whloh  had  originally  been  so  small  a  one, 
V^^\^  BM  lh«  Ihlni  Ume,  with  marble  placed  over  and  about  it 
^  «M  M^U«,  w*liU»g  U  as  U  might  to  be.  Without  delay  also 
^^  M4«vvvtltiu«(v  hogaii  *  •»lvar  rh>nllipJ«ce  for  this  egregiooa 
a«i^  *livll»w»  vnwki  aiid  more  mnrvallously  completed  it.»» 

11»*»i*  «••»!  ♦«  »«•  lM»Mf|»ialafS  at  ('um|»ostella  for  all  lan- 
r.*ir.»  ^*#-l•rfr.1M  lliuv  wera  oalled.  They  bad  a  silver 
v.*t^4  ^\^\\  •»  ^'»»»'  *"»'  *•'«♦'*  IwMHtiid  «l  0»<»  »nPi  10  show  the 
^T»,t\*nh  ^H«Mu<  »h*»»w  mlli»«  II  Hi"  h»w*  o'"''*'  J*"***  ^« 
t . .«  A  f,^^^^^*\^  »w  *  •!»»*  ««*>♦*  «»'W  iaUi)««ry,  of  one  8t.  James, 
|,  ^,.  i^,\s  ti.»«  »U«wuwU4va  \\\\w\\t  «»•  «*•  HI,  Chflslopher»s 
«rw«  M  rt.n««»»  vUwvwiuu. ,  aua  iw\eu  hflftds  of  the  Eleven 


Thousand  Viif  tos.  Theee  are  fiom  the  list  wbich  MonJcs 
gives ;  but  that  good  and  learned  man,  who  often  swallowed 
the  bull  and  stock  at  the  tnil,  omits  soma  more  enrions  asea, 
which  are  noticed  in  an  authentic  inventory.  (Espsfia^- 
grada,  t.  a  is.  p.  344.)  Among  these  a/e  part  oToor  Lord^s 
raiment,  of  the  earth  on  which  he  stood,  of  the  bread  which 
he  brake,  of  his  blood,  and  of  the  Virgin's  mitk. 

A  late  editor  of  Old  Fortunatos  is  reminded  in  one  of  Ids 
notea  of  Martinoa  Scriblerus,  by  a  passage  in  the  play,  which, 
as  he  should  have  seen,  is  evidently  alluaive  to  aoch  relies  oa 
thoee  at  Compostclia. 

*•  there  can  I  abow  thee 


The  hall  of  gold  that  set  all  Troy  oo  fira : 

There  shah  thou  see  the  scarf  of  Cupid's  mother, 

8natch*d  from  the  soft  moist  ivory  of  her  arm 

To  wrap  about  Adonu'  wounded  thigh : 

There  shalt  thou  see  a  wheel  of  TitaaHi  ear. 

Which  dropp'd  from  Heaven  when  Pba«toQ  fired  the  world. 

IMl  give  thee —  the  (an  of  Proserpine, 

Which,  in  reward  for  a  sweet  Thractan  aoog. 

The  black-hrow*d  Emprfrss  threw  to  Orpheus, 

Being  oome  to  fetch  Eurydice  from  helL** 


.eUwIeia 

/Nd  not  pap^bnn 

**  Bue  Lfmm  prspfranf  vrfav,  tec  gtuStt  Hew 
TVirte  odsaat,  OoUifUS 
ItmffmtMf  psfuXifwe  /laU,  Rkenmsqtu  < 
Qn^uitf  et  deais  oUaria 
A^isifas/cnml  rtri  fm  aea  A#e  trntfla ; 
/aouiMt,  futfatA  iUac,  Ufmmaru 
Features,  auoutsfMS  utmd  frmattr*  k«<ie 
LatU  vmm  jCeUisfu*  ottom,  fiM  aectr , 
Fuigurai,  ^  Umga  desifmat  trmnta 
P.  BabthoIpOIU  PKaciBA,  Faciwidas,  lib.  vii.  p.  117. 

Fray  Lnys  de  Escobar  baa  this  amoo^  the  fire  hoadied 
proverbs  of  his  Litany :  — 

—  ti  eamina  m  ta  wmarU 
ce  came  el  ds  Saattiag: 

Laa  putrodmtaa,  dec.  W.  140. 

It  seema  to  allude  to  this  su))erslition,  meaning,  thai  it  is  a 
journey  which  all  roust  take.  The  particular  p«rt  of*  the  pil- 
grimage, which  must  bo  performed  either  in  giaoat  or  b 
peraoo,  is  that  of  crawling  through  a  hole  in  the  lock  at 
El  Padron,  which  the  Apostle  is  aaid  to  have  made  with  his 
staff.  In  allusion  to  this  part  of  the  pilgrimage,  which  is  otit 
deemed  so  indispensable  at  Compoatella  oa  at  Padroo,  they 
have  this  proverb  —  Qaua  va  d  Santiago j  y  «•«  im  d  Farirsa,  i 
fiu  Emaeria  6  nan.  The  pilj^im,  indited,  must  be  inriuioas 
who  would  not  extend  hia  journey  thitlier ;  a  oopioos  feimlaiB, 
of  the  coldest  and  finest  water  which  Morales  tasted  in  Ga- 
licia,  rises  under  the  high  altar,  but  oo  the  oatside  of  the 
church  f  the  pilgrims  drink  of  it,  and  wash  in  its  waten,  as 
the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  done :  they  aaceod  tho  atepa  in  the 
rock  upon  their  knees,  and  finally  piirform  the  paaaage  which 
must  be  made  by  all :  **  y  eierCe,  camaidirado  $1  sitU^  y  la  A^r* 
OMM  VMte  fas  de  aUi  Aay  d  Ia  tiudad^  fve  create  cl«ze  aa  Is 
Sane,  y  d  Cede  Ia  mnekA  Aeya  Utma  da  gn»ia»  artoleda*  y  fraa- 
da  aMS  da  dM  leguo*  m  lorga^  Ingar  aa  a^pmi  ij»d«i  pcm 
esafsaipfaeiea.**  —  Vioge  de  Mo»ai.ks,  p.  174» 
One  of  Pantagruel*s  Qasstiene  JS»qflap4dipum  ia,  **  Ulrwn 
la  neir  Seer^pien  pearrsit  »9%tf^ir  aolntivn  da  cewjiwifd  m  sa 
amkatmua^  at  par  V^fiuian  da  aan  aang  ahtmrcir  n  eankrmaar 
la  veye  laeU^s,  aa  grmnd  intartat  at  dammAga  daa  Uifni^frta 
."  — &ABBLAII,  t.  it  p.  417. 


71U  «0allspwdkaa.  —  p.  5S5,  ooL  2. 

(*  The  aseallope,  being  denominated  by  ancient  aiatbon  the 
Sftsttt  af  Qak*^  or  Oafiaa,  plainly  apply  to  this  pUgrimase  is 
paiticnlar.**— FesArsakc,  British  Jtfeaodbum,  p.  493L 

Foliar  is  therefore  raiatakea  when,  speaking  of  tlw  Dactta 
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&milv,  (Cliurch  Hist.  cent.  xii.  p.  43,)  who  gave  their  arms 
gul»*,  three  foallop-ahellt  argent,  he  •ayi,  **  which  icallop- 
abelU,  [I  mnan  the  nctherm<Mt  of  them,  because  mcMt  concave 
&0(1  capacious,)  amootb  witliio,  and  artificially  plated  without, 
mj%*  oAiimts  cup  and  dish  to  the  pilgrims  in  Palettioe,  and 
tbereupoo  their  arms  often  charged  therewith.** 

That  the  scallop  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Compostolla 
pilgrim  i4  C4*rtain,  as  the  following  miracle  may  show. 

**  The  ship,  in  which  the  body  of  the  Apostle  was  embarked, 
pas4«d  Rwiflly  by  a  village  in  Portugal  called  Bouzus,  wherein 
there  dwell  a  noble  and  powerful  lord,  who  on  that  day  married 
one  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  another  person  as  consid- 
arable  as  himself,  lord  of  the  land  of  Amaya.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Bouzas,  and  many  noble 
kniifhts  of  that  province  came  to  the  solemnity.  One  of  ttieir 
sports  was  thot  of  throwing  the  cane,  and  in  this  the  bride- 
groom chose  to  boar  a  part,  commanding  a  troop,  that  he  might 
dt«play  liis  deztcrity.  The  place  for  the  sport  was  on  the 
r^a«t  of  tho  ocean,  and  the  bridegroom*s  horse,  becoming 
nngovemable,  plunged  into  the  sou,  and  sunk  under  the  im- 
mensity of  its  waters,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  ship  was 
pa««ing  by,  rose  again  close  beside  it.  There  wern  several 
miracles  iji  this  case.  The  firnt  was,  that  the  sea  bore  upon 
itt  waves  the  horse  and  horseman,  as  if  it  had  been  6rin  land, 
after  not  having  drowned  them  when  they  were  so  long  a  time 
under  water.  Tlie  sfcond  was,  that  the  wind,  which  was 
driving  the  ship  in  full  speed  to  its  port,  suddenly  fell,  and  left 
it  motionlen ;  the  third,  and  most  remarkable,  was,  that  both 
the*  garments  of  the  knight,  and  the  trappings  of  the  horse, 
came  out  of  the  sea  covered  with  scallop-shclla. 

^  The  knight,  astonished  at  such  an  unexpected  adventure, 
and  seeing  the  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  who  with  equal  as- 
tonishment were  looking  at  him  from  the  ship,  asked  them 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  him  where  he  found  himself. 
To  which  the  disciples,  being  inspired  by  Heaven,  replied, 
*th:»t  eertes  Christ,  through  the  merit  of  a  certain  servant  of 
his,  whoae  body  they  were  transporting  in  that  ship,  had 
chiMea  to  manifest  his  power  upon  him,  for  his  good,  by  means 
of  tilts  miracle.*  The  knight  then  humbly  requested  them  to 
tell  him  who  Christ  was,  and  who  was  thnt  Servant  of  his 
of  whiim  they  spake,  and  what  was'the  good  which  he  was  to 
derive.  The  dbciples  then  briefly  catechized  him  ;  and  the 
knight,  having  thus  been  iikstructod,  said  to  them,  *  Friends 
and  8irs,  you,  who  have  served  Christ  and  his  holy  Apostle, 
which  I  as  yet  have  not  done,  ask  of  him  to  show  you  for 
wlKt  purpose  he  has  put  these  scallop-shells  upon  roe,  because 
so  strange  a  marvel  cannot  have  been  wrought  without  some 
great  mystery.'  With  that  the  disciples  made  their  prayer 
aecordiugly,  and,  when  they  had  prayed,  they  heard  a  voice 
ftom  Heaven,  which  said  thus  unto  the  knight,  '  Our  Lord 
Christ  has  thought  good  to  show  by  this  act  all  persons  present 
aod  to  come,  who  may  choose  to  love  and  serve  this  his  ser- 
vant, and  who  shall  go  to  visit  him  where  he  shall  be  interred, 
that  they  take  with  them  from  thence  other  such  scullop- 
abcllfl  as  these  with  which  thou  art  covered,  as  a  seal  of 
|iri\'tWg«,  confirming  tltat  they  are  his,  and  will  be  so  from 
tliat  time  forward :  and  he  promises  that  afterwards,  in  the 
Day  of  the  last  Judgment,  they  shall  be  recognized  of  God 
Ibr  his ;  and  that,  l»ecause  of  the  honors  which  they  have 
dants  to  this  his  servant  and  friend,  in  going  to  visit  him  and 
to  veoerato  him,  he  will  receive  them  into  his  glory  and  his 
Paradise.* 

*MVben  the  knight  heard  these  words,  immediately  be 
XDode  the  disciples  baptize  him ;  and  while  they  were  so  doing, 
he  lurticed,  with  devotion  and  attention,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
•mcrod  ministry,  and,  when  it  was  done,  ho  took  his  leave  of 
them,  commending  himself  to  their  grace,  and  entreating  of 
tiaeffi  that  they  would  commend  him  in  their  prayers  to  Christ 
and  hit  Apostle  Santiago.  At  that  instant  the  wind,  which 
till  thf'Q  had  been  still,  struck  the  sails,  and  the  ship  began  to 
cirave  the  wide  ss>b.  The  knight  then  directed  his  course 
toward  the  shore,  riding  upon  the  water,  in  sight  of  the  great 
multittade,  which  fVom  the  shore  was  watching  him ;  and 
wb«o  he  reached  the  shorsi  and  was  surrounded  by  them,  be 
related  to  them  what  had  happened.  The  natives,  astonished 
al  the  sight  of  soeh  stupendous  miracles,  were  converted,  and 
the  knight,  with  his  own  hand,  baptised  his  bride.** 

T>ie  fiKts  arc  thus  related,  to  the  letter,  in  the  Stputoral 
fwtmfu,  ftnra  wheooe  the  BreTtariei  of  Alcobs^a  and  St 


Cucufate  copied  it,  and  that  of  Ovicdo  in  the  Hymn  for  the 
Apostle's  Day,  —  from  which  authorities  the  moiierna  have 
taken  it.  The  Genealogists  say  that  the  Vieyras  of  Portugal 
are  descended  from  this  knight,  because  the  scallop  is  called 
by  that  name  in  their  tongue,  and  that  family  bear  it  in  their 
arms.  The  Pimenteles  make  the  same  pretensions,  and  alvo 
bear  four  scallops  in  their  shield.  The  Ribaduneyras  also  ad- 
vance a  similar  claim,  and  they  bear  a  cross  with  five  sculiups. 
"  This  is  the  origin  of  the  shells  with  which  the  pilgrims, 
who  come  to  visit  the  body  of  our  glorious  Patron,  adorn 
themselves,  the  custom  having,  without  doubt,  been  preserved 
by  tradition  from  that  time.  The  circumstances  arc  confirmed 
by  pictures  representing  it,  which  from  nncient  times  have 
been  preserved  in  various  cities.  In  the  Church  of  St.  Maria 
de  Aracoili  at  Rome,  on  the  Gospel  side,  there  is  a  spacious 
chapel,  dedicated  to  our  glorious  Patron ;  it  was  pointed  in 
the  year  1441,  and  in  one  compartment  this  adventure  is  rep- 
resented :  there  is  the  ship,  having  the  body  of  tiio  Apostle  on 
the  poop,  and  the  seven  Disciples  on  board  :  close  to  the  ship, 
upon  the  sea,  is  a  knight  upon  a  black  horse,  with  a  red  saddle 
and  trappings,  both  covered  with  scallop-shells.  The  same 
story  is  painted  in  the  parish  church  of  Santiago  ot  Madrid: 
and  it  is  related  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  which  is  pro- 
served  in  the  library  of  the  Monastery  of  8t.  Juan  de  los  Reyes, 
at  Toledo.  In  the  Ancient  Bieviary  of  the  Holy  Church  of 
Oviedo,  mention  is  made  of  this  prodigy  in  these  verses,  upon 
the  vesper  of  the  glorious  Saint :  — 

*  Cunctia  mare  eementibmSf 
8ed  a  fr^futido  dudtUTy 
JCatua  Refit  tubmergitur 
TotJiupUnus  conekilibua.* 

Finally,  the  fact  is  authenticated  by  their  Holinesses  Alex- 
ander III.,  Gregory  IX.,  and  Clement  V.,  who  in  their  Bulls 
grant  a  faculty  to  the  Archbishop  of  Compostella,  that  they 
may  excommunicate  those  who  sell  these  shells  to  pilgrims 
any  where  except  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  and  they  ossign  this 
reason,  because  the  shells  are  the  badge  of  the  Apostle  San- 
tiago. And  thus  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  at  Rome, 
which  is  enriched  with  the  body  of  St.  Clement,  Pope  and 
Martyr,  is  a  picture  of  the  Apostle  Santiago,  apparently  more 
than  fivo  hundred  years  old,  which  is  adorned  with  scallop- 
shells  on  the  garment  and  hat,  as  his  proper  badge.**  —  ^Halrt 
de  ChUida,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96. 

Gwillim,  in  his  account  of  this  bearing,  says  nothing  of  its 
origin.  But  he  says, "  The  Escallop  (according  to  Dioscorides) 
is  engendered  of  the  Dew  and  Air,  and  hath  no  blood  at  all 
in  itself,  notwithstanding  in  man's  body  of  any  other  food  it 
turnetli  soonest  into  blood.  The  eating  of  this  fish  raw  is  said 
to  cure  a  surfeit.  Such  (he  adds)  is  the  beautiful  shape  that 
nature  hath  bestowed  upon  this  shell,  as  that  the  Collar  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Michel  in  France,  in  the  first  institution  thereof, 
was  richly  garnished  with  certain  pieces  of  gold  artiliciolly 
wrought,  aa  near  as  the  artificer  could  by  imitation  express  the 
stamp  of  nature.'*  —  D'wplay  of  Heraldry ^  p.  171,  (first  edit.) 

One  of  the  three  manners  in  which  Santiago  is  commonly 
represented,  is  in  the  costume  of  a  Compostcllan  pilgrim,  with 
a  scallop-shell  in  his  hat.  All  three  are  described  in  a  tK>ok, 
as  rare  of  occurrence  as  curious  in  its  subject,  thus  entitled, 
PiCToa  Chsistiajius  Ercditus  :  Sire^  dt  Erroribus,  qui  pas- 
rim  admiUuntur  circa  pingendas  atqu*  effingendas  Sacras  Ima- 
gines. Libri  Octo  cum  Jtppendice.  Opus  SaeriB  Scriptura^  atque 
Ecclesiastics  Historic  studiosis  non  inutile.  Authors  R.  P. 
M.  Fr.  Joanne  Initrian  de  Ayala^  Saeri^  ^g^i  <^  Militaris 
Ordinis  Beatm  Miuia  de  Mercede  RedempOonis  Captivorumy 
Salmanticensis  Jlcademim  Doctor*  Theologo^  atque  ibidem  Sancta 
Theologi^  cum  sacrarum  Linguarum  interpretatione  Professors 
jampridem  emerito.  Anno  D.  1730,  MAxaiTi :  Ex  T\fpograpkia 
Conventus  prmfati  Ordinis.  fol. 

One  of  the  Censors  of  tliis  book  says,  prodit  m  lucem  Pictor 
Christianus  eruditissimi  pectoris  eruditiasimus  frtus,  obsteiri- 
cante  JV.  RR,  P.  M.  Pr.  Josepho  Campazano  de  la  Vega.  The 
work  was  publish?d  by  the  Master's  direction  at  the  cost  of 
the  Order  ;  the  Master  dedicated  it  to  N.  SeBora  de  las  Mer- 
cedes as  elaboratum  excultumqus  quantum  potuU,  by  her  assist- 
ance ;  and  there  is  a  censura  prefixed  by  Ferreras  the  Historian, 
speaking  forcibly  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  of 
the  great  ability  with  which  it  is  executed. 

Instead  of  perceiving  that  Santiago  is  represented  la  the 
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eoftome  of  hif  owo  pilgrimf,  thif  author  luppoMd  that  the 
Baiat  ii  m>  attired  beeauie  he  had  travelled  over  Spain !  The 
whole  pauafe  ii  curiou  for  ita  grave  and  cool  credulity. 
*<  SoHtttu  Jaeobus  Zebeda  JUhu,  Hitpmim  primariu$  {quidquid 
mlii  eawaumti  mU)  PttremmM  atfue  Jip^Mus,  bifkriam  tmphu  « 
PieUnribus  duerih/Unr.  Pingitmr  emim  pertgritu  kabiUy  M«ng9 
hmkau  baemic,  o  qma  etioi  burm  ftmitmt,  H  area  kMrnerat 
amcalo,  fmad  IDtfmm.  Eeclavioam  vecoat ;  imawptr  $L  cmm  gaUro 
mtU  ample,  quam  taaua  onuuU  cmukm,  qum  etna  Utims  maris 
patnm  t  ^gbrmati  Totum  id  n  ta  atbitror  pr^fkiaei^  qaod 
IStpamoM  edtrriimi,  et  ui  deoibat  TinutmJtUum,  perofracerat ; 
itbi  postmodum  cmyua  ejtu  i  Hiero»olymis  trantUOitm  condigne 
hmart  eMtar,  8ed  ad  atiis  etiam  earn  gladio  pmgiUar,  atmqua 
libra  aperU,  *  Q,am  pietura  {mqait  frequent  nobit  autkor)  An 
rariar  sit,  priori  tamen  ut  pritfertmda,  quad  ex  SaerA  Ser^UrA 
iuampta  sit,  et  auutftiam  9M  e^ieaL  Quod  ila  h^etar, 
OceidU  autem  Jaeebum  firatrem  Joamiu  gladie.*  •  8mpi  etiam 
pimgitMr  eque  iajuteiu,  armataequa  giadie,  aeiee  Maurantm  im- 
pigri  puiuaipeat,  eoequead  iatenueienem  uequecmdemt.  Quad 
won eiiguA earn HiepamnemmiegUriiL recti JUi  edmempivieue 
§it  pro  Hupame  m  aihre  pugiUBU ;  de  cujua  rei  fide  dubtum  eaae 
non  potest  iia  qui  interfuerunt  ejua  Eccletiaatioo  officio,  ubi 

■•^W^W    I^P^WiwB^^B    M^m^^mm9a  4 

T^  belle  cAm  mo§  eiagereiUf 
Ee  tieae  ipee  ia  prmUe, 
Eqaoqae  et  eate 


jatqueidemalibiealMtteraliamedeearibitar  HUe  verbis  it  *fyee 
t  Apeatelmt  in  d^fkUlbmie  prmKie  paldm  ee  eenspi- 
t,  SSspaaee  advereus  tii0ddes  pugnaatee  mirifki 

jwriL* "  —  Lib.  vU.  c.  it  pp.  380,  381. 


....tkeeb^waeberedaad  drilled  M*l^^ 
ffke  ea  a  JbiUeauldplaff,^  p.  SSb,  col  9. 

Sir  John  Hawkioa  laTS,  «*  that  the  pilfrinu  to  St.  James  of 
Compottella  excavated  a  staff,  or  walkiof-stick,  into  a  musical 
instrument  for  recreation  on  their  journey."—  JKsCery  t^MuMe, 
vol.  iv.  p.  139,  quoted  in  Feebrooke*eBritukMomaebitm,  p.  469. 
Mr.  Foebrooke  thinks  that  "  this  ascription  of  the  invention 
of  the  BourdeiaXo  these  pilgrims  in  particular  is  very  question- 
able." Sir  John  probably  supposed,  with  Riehelet,  that  the 
Bourdam,  was  peculiar  to  these  pilgrims,  and  therefore  that 
they  had  invented  it. 

Mr.  Fosbrooke  more  than  doubts  the  Etymon  fltom  a  musi- 
cal use.  **  The  barbarous  Oreek  Bop^via,"  he  obserws, 
*'  signified  a  beast  of  burden,  and  the  Bowrdon  was  a  sUff  of 
support.  But  the  various  meanings  of  the  word,  as  given  by 
Cotgrave,  make  out  its  history  satisfactorily.  Bourdon,,  a 
drone,  or  dorre-bee,  (Riehelet  says  grotae  memeke,  enneme  dea 
abeiUea,)  also  the  humming  or  bnxztng  of  bees ;  also  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe ;  also  a  pilgrim's  staff;  also  a  walking-staff, 
having  a  sword,  bte,  within  it. 

"  It  was  doubtless  applied  to  the  use  of  pitching  the  note,  or 
accompanying  the  songs  which  pilgrims  used  to  recreate  them- 
selves  on  their  journeys,  and  supposed  by  Menestrier  to  be 
hymns  and  canticles."  —  Fo^roake,  p.  tiS. 

In  Germany,  **  walking-sticks  that  serve  as  tubes  for  pipes, 
with  a  compressing  pump  at  one  end  to  make  a  fire,  and  a 
machine  at  the  other  for  impaling  insects  without  destroy- 
ing their  beauty,  are  common."  (HodgkiMa^e  lyaoela,  vol.  ii. 
p.  135.)  I  have  seen  a  telescope  and  a  barometer  in  a  walking- 
stick,  if  that  name  may  be  applied  to  a  staff  of  copper. 


The  tatUs'bera  Ceek  and  An. —p.  567,  ooL  ]. 

There  is  another  story  of  a  bird  among  the  miracles  of  San- 
tiago }  the  poor  subjoct  of  the  miracle  was  not  so  fortunate  as 
the  Cock  and  Ben  of  the  Alcayde ;  but  the  story  is  true.  It 
occurred  in  Italy ;  and  thb  Spanish  fable  is  not  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  fraudulent  practices  carried  on  in  the  Romish 
Cbareh,  than  the  Italian  story  is  of  the  pitiable  superstition 

•  Molsa.  Ub.  lit.  e. ». 
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which  such  frauds  fostered,  and  which  was,  and  is  Id  this  daiy 
encouraged  by  the  dignitaries  of  that  chnreh. 

At  the  request  of  8t.  Atto,  Bishop  of  Pisjota,  the  Piejotaas 
say  that  some  miles,  takea  from  Santiago's  moiA  pr»vi«cs 
head,  were  given  to  their  church  by  the  Arcbtushop  at  C^nt- 
postella,  Diego  Gclmirez,  a  porsoo  well  kaowa  in  BpaaMli 
history.  **  JVW7im  umquam  mertoKam  kac  danam  impatrwr  p^- 
set,"  he  affirmed,  when  he  made  the  gift }  and  tJk*  hieuiriaa 
of  the  translator  adds,  **  quad  ver4  a  JDeatiaafaaam  aredmma  tt 
men  dmbitamua,  stmt  maatfeatia  et  ^^ertia  iatdiais  wmaefrMi  s{ 
apeiii  wnracula  duiarabuaAJ'* .  Tbere  is  a  good  collectiea  9( 
these  miracles,  but  this  of  the  Bird  is  the  moat  reniark«bk. 

"  In  those  days,"  says  the  writer,  **  another  oairscle,  as 
pious  as  it  is  furious,  was  wrought  by  the  Lord,  b  the  vhirb 
he  who  worthily  perpends  it  will  perceive  what  nay  pettatn 
to  the  edification  of  all  those  who  vieit  the  shriae  of  SantJaco, 
and  of  all  fiuthfal  Christians.  About  tliree  weeks  after  tL* 
consecration  of  Santisgo's  altar,  a  certain  girl  of  the  tomattj 
near  Putoja  was  plucking  hemp  ia  a  garden,  when  cha  ob> 
served  a  pigeon  flying  through  the  air,  wliieb  caaia  iw>«r  her, 
and  alighted :  upon  which  she  put  np  a  prayer  to  the  Laid 
Santiago,  saying,  *  O  Lord  Santiago,  if  the  things  whirh  am 
related  of  thee  at  Rstoja  be  true,  and  thou  workeat  auT»cl»» 
as  the  Pistojans  affirm,  give  me  thb  pigeon,  that  it  may  coae 
into  my  hands ! '  Forthwith  the  pigeon  rose  Com  the  spot 
where  it  had  alighted,  and,  as  if  it  ware  a  tame  bird,  eama  la 
her,  aad  she  took  it  in  ber  hands,  and  held  it  thare  as  if  it 
had  been  lifeless.  What  then  did  the  girl  do  ?  She  carried 
it  home,  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  to  him  and  the  rMt  of 
the  family  related  in  what  manner  It  had  come  to  her  hands 
Some  of  them  said,  *  Let  us  kill  and  eat  it ;  *  other*  said,  *  Do 
not  hurt  it,  but  let  it  go.'  So  the  girl  opened  her  hand,  to  «e 
what  it  would  do.  The  pigeon,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  fled 
to  the  ground,  and  joined  the  poultry  which  were  then  piciieg 
up  their  food,  nor  did  it  afterwards  go  from  the  hoosr,  bot  re- 
mained in  their  comptuy,  aa  if  It  belooged  to  them. 

**  All  therefore  regarding,  with  no  oommoo  wonder,  thm 
remarkable  tameness  of  this  pigeon,  which  indeed  was  not  a 
tame  bird,  but  a  wild  one,  they  went  to  a  priest  ia  tha  a4iacesrt 
city,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  cireumstanoea.  The  priest, 
giving  good  counsel  to  the  girl  and  her  father,  aa  he  was 
bonnd  to  do,  said,  *  We  will  go  together  to  oar  Lord  the 
Biabop,  on  Sunday,  and  act  as  be  may  think  proper  to  d>i«et 
us  in  this  matter.'  Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  thay  went  to 
Pistoja,  and  presented  the  pigeon  lo  the  Bbhop,  who,  with 
his  Canons,  was  then  devoutly  celebrating  masa  in  honor  of 
Santiago,  upon  the  holy  altar  which  had  been  eooeecratM  ta 
his  honor.  The  prelate,  when  ho  had  Ustoned  to  tbair  ftonr, 
took  the  bird,  and  placed  it  upon  the  wall  of  fha  ehaacel, 
which  is  round  about  the  altar  of  Seatiago,  aad  there  it 
remained  three  weeks,  never  departing  from  theaoc,  aaaepting 
that  sometimes,  and  that  very  seldom,  ii  flew  about  the  ehoreh, 
bot  always  returned  without  delay  to  its  own  statioa,  aad 
there  mildly,  gently,  harmlessly,  aad  tamely  eontianed ;  and 
rarely  did  it  take  food. 

"  But  people  frmn  Lucca,  and  other  strangara,  pKirktd 
feathers  from  its  neck,  that  they  might  carry  them  tway  for 
devotion,  and,  moreover,  that  they  might  exhibit  them  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  the  bird  itself.  From  such  injnriea  H  orvar 
attempted  to  defend  itself,  though  its  ne^k  was  akinaod  by  this 
plucking,  and  this  the  unthinking  people  eontioood  to  do, 
till  at  lengtli  the  pigeoa  paid  the  debt  of  aatara.  Aad  it  was 
no  wonder  that  it  died }  for  how  oooM  any  ercatnre  live  that 
scarcely  ever  ate  or  slept?  People  came  thither  night  aad 
day  from  all  parts,  and  one  after  another  distnrbad  ll ,  am} 
every  night  vigils  were  kept  there,  tha  clergy  aad  the  peoph 
with  loud  voices  singing  praises  to  the  Lord,  anal  maay  Ushts 
were  continually  burning  there :  how,  thereforn, could  it  Ins, 
when  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  at  rest  ?  The  cletgy  ao>t 
people,  grieving  at  its  deati*,  as  indeed  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
lamented,  took  counsel,  and  hung  up  the  akin  aad  ftaihaii  la 
be  seen  there  by  all  comers. 

"  In  such  and  so  great  a  matter,  what  coold  bo  imw*  gialt- 
fying,  what  more  convenient  than  this  wonderful  e^gn  vilnrh 
the  Almighty  was  pleasad  to  give  ni?  There  ia  no  weA  la 
relate  anything  more  conoening  the  albrasaid  plgoon ;  It  was 
seen  there  openly  and  publicly  by  all  comers,  aa  that  ooi  ooiy 
the  laity  and  clergy  of  that  city,  but  maay  religiom  people 
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from  other  p«rti,  abboti,  IVian,  c]«rgy,  and  laitj,  are  able  to 
altMt  the  troth.  Aod  I  alao  add  ihia  ray  teitiroooy  a*  a  true 
and  fiuthful  witnesa,  for  I  saw  the  pigeon  mytelf  for  a  whole 
vreek,  and  actually  touched  it  with  my  own  hands." 

There  U  a  po«ticript  to  this  itory,  as  melancholy  as  the  tale 
Itself.  The  tick,  and  the  crippled,  and  the  lame,  had  been 
bronght  to  this  chnreh,  in  expectation  of  obtaining  a  mtracttlous 
core  by  virtue  of  the  new  relics  which  had  arrived.  Among 
these  was  a  poor  woman  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  who  had 
been  brought  upon  her  pallet  into  the  chnrcb,  and  was  laid  in 
a  comer,  and  laA  there ;  nor  was  it  obeerved  that  this  poor 
creatDre  was  hi  oftiaUo  nortw,  till  the  pigeon  flew  to  the  plaee, 
and  alighted  upon  her,  and  so  drew  the  attention  of  the  people 
in  the  church  to  tlie  dying  woman,  quam  fiuiem,  front  credi- 
wuUf  nut  coliimba  mea^CroMct,  ntmo  moriaUim  vidisict.    They 


removed  her  out  of  the  church  just  before  she  breathed  her 
last ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  miracle,  as  it  was  deemed, 
they  gave  her  an  honorable  funeral.  —  Jteta  SoNctoruim  Jul. 
t.  vi.  p.  64. 


What  beeanu  ^  tks  halter,  I  kitow  net, 
Beetuue  the  old  hookg  show  noL  —  p.  558,  col.  L 


DetoyMra 


oufrada,  ^  que  se  arriedra 
t»  ver»ofidi»  y  sMraoe.*' 


So  Christoval  de  Mesa  observes,  when  he  proceeds  to  relate 
how  the  rude  stone,  upon  whieh  the  disciples  of  Santiago  laid 
his  body,  when  they  landed  with  it  in  Spain,  formed  iuelf  into 
a  sepulchre  of  white  marble.  —  El  Patnm  de  EapcSia,  ff.  (j8. 


sue  €nvttt  of  lte||«itt«e 


KATAPAI,  as  KAl  TA  AAEKTFYONONEOTTA,  OIKON  AEI,  OVE  KEN,  EnANHBAN  ErKAOIZOMENAI. 

Are^O.  A»tK,  rov  FvAirX.  rev  Miir. 

CUJtaSS  ABE  LIKE   TOUVO   CHXCKKV8  ;    TUST  ALWATS  COME   HOME  TO   ROOBT. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  QEBIR, 

WALTER   SAVAGE    LANDOR, 

THIS    POBM    18    INSCRIBED, 

BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


IX^uiiXw  <fdef  tx*)'!  or*  vetsriXer  v^rev  aipaavia. 

Ney.  AiO¥, 

ros  t  WILL,  rom  no  mah's  PLSASDmB, 

CUAnOM   A  STLLAILX   Oft  MKASUEB  ; 
rBOANTS   SHALL  ROT  TIB  MT  STRAllfS 
TO  OUB  AffTKlUB   FOBTS*   VBHrtj 
BBtRG  BOBH  AS   rKBB   AS  TBBSB, 
I  WtLL  SI  no  AS  I   SHALL  VLBASB. 

Gbobob  Withbb. 


PREFACE. 

Sbterax.  yean  ago,  in  the  Introdaction  of  my 
^  LetteM  to  Mr.  Chsrlee  Batler,  ▼indicating  the 
Book  of  the  Church/'  I  had  occasion  to  state  that, 
while  a  school-boy  at  Westminster,  I  had  formed 
aa  intention  of  exhibiting  the  most  remarkable 
forms  of  Mythology  which  have  at  any  time 
obtained  among  mankind,  by  making  each  the 
gionndwork  of  a  narratiye  poem.  The  perform* 
•skoe,  as  might  be  expected,  fell  far  short  of  the 
deeign,  and  yet  it  prored  something  more  than  a 
drean  of  javenile  ambition. 

I  began  with  the  Mahommedan  religion,  as 
being  that  with  which  I  was  then  best  acquainted 


myself,  and  of  which  every  one  who  had  read  the 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments  poBseased  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  readily  understanding  and 
entering  into  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  poem. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  thought  that  I  had  conveyed  in  it^ 
a  very  false  impression  of  that  religion,  and  that 
the  moral  sublimity  which  he  admired  in  it  was 
owing  to  this  flattering  misrepresentation.  But 
Thalaba  the  Destroyer  was  professedly  an  Arabian 
Tale.  The  design  required  that  I  should  bring 
into  view  the  best  features  of  that  system  of  belief 
and  worship  which  had  been  developed  under  the 
Covenant  with  Ishmael,  placing  in  tlie  most  favor- 
able light  the  morality  of  the  Koran,  and  what  the 
least  corrupted  of  tlie  Mahommedans  retain  of  the 
patriarchal  faith.  It  would  have  been  altogethor 
incongruous  to  have  touched  upon  the  abomina- 
tions engrailed  upon  it ;  first  by  the  false  Prophet 
himself,  who  appears  to  have  been  far  more  re- 
markable for  audacious  profligacy  than  for  any  in- 
tellectual endowments,  and  afterwards  by  the  spirit 
of  Oriental  despotism  which  accompanied  Mahom- 
medanism  wherever  it  was  established. 

Heathen  Mythologies  have  generally  been  rep- 
resented by  Christian  poets  ss  the  work  of  the 
Devil  and  his  Angels ;  and  the  machinery  derived 
from  them  was  thus  rendered  credible,  according 
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to  what  was  during  many  ages  a  received  opinion. 
The  plan  upon  which  I  proceeded  in  Madoc  was 
to  produce  the  effect  of  machinery  as  far  aa  was 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  poem,  by  rep- 
resenting the  moat  remarkable  religion  of  the  New 
World  such  as  it  was,  a  system  of  atrocious  priest- 
craft. It  was  not  here,  as  in  Thalaba,  the  foundation 
of  the  poem,  but,  as  usual  in  what  are  called  epic 
poems,  only  incidentally  connected  with  it. 

When  I  took  up,  for  my  next  subject,  that  my- 
thology which  Sir  William  Jones  had  been  the  first 
to  introduce  into  English  poetry,  I  soon  perceived 
that  the  best  mode  of  treating  it  would  be  to  con- 
struct a  story  altogether  mythological.  In  what 
form  to  compose  it  was  then  to  be  determined.  No 
such  question  had  arisen  concerning  any  of  my 
former  poems.  I  should  never  for  a  moment  have 
thought  of  any  other  measure  than  blank  verse  for 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  for  Madoc,  and  ailerwards  for 
Roderick.  The  reason  why  the  irregular,  rhyme- 
less  lyrics  of  Dr.  Sayers  were  preferred  for  Thalaba 
was,  that  the  freedom  and  variety  of  such  verse 
were  suited  to  the  story.  Indeed,  of  all  the  laud- 
atory criticisms  with  which  I  have  been  favored 
during  a  long  literary  life,  none  ever  gratified  me 
more  than  that  of  Henry  Kirke  White  upon  this 
occasion,  when  he  observed,  that  if  any  other  known 
measure  had  been  adopted,  the  poem  would  have 
been  deprived  of  half  its  beauty,  and  all  its  pro- 
priety. And  when  he  added,  that  the  author  never 
seemed  to  inquire  how  other  men  would  treat  a 
subject,  or  what  might  be  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
but  took  that  course  which  his  own  sense  of  fitness 
lointed  out,  I  could  not  have  desired  more  appro- 
priate commendation. 

The  same  sense  of  fitness  which  made  me  choose 
for  an  Arabian  tale  the  simplest  and  easiest  fi>rm 
of  verse,  induced  me  to  take  a  different  course  in  an 
Indian  poem.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  here  neither 
the  tone  of  morals,  nor  the  strain  of  poetry,  could 
be  pitched  too  high ;  that  nothing  but  moral  sub- 
limity could  compensate  for  the  extravagance  of 
the  fictions,  and  that  all  the  skill  I  might  possess  in 
the  art  of  poetry  was  required  to  counterbalance 
the  disadvantage  of  a  mythology  with  which  few 
readers  were  likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  and 
which  would  appear  monstrous  if  its  deformities 
were  not  kept  out  of  sight.  I  endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  combine  the  utmost  richness  of  versification 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  poem 
was  Indian,  but  there  was  nothing  Oriental  in  the 
style.  I  had  learnt  the  language  of  poetry  from 
our  own  great  masters  and  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity. 

No  poem  could  have  been  more  deliberately 
planned,  nor  more  carefully  composed.  It  was 
commenced  at  Lisbon  on  the  first  of  May,  1801, 
and  recommenced  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
at  Kingsdown,  in  the  same  house  (endeared  to  me 
once  by  many  delightful  but  now  mournful  recol- 
lections) in  which  Madoc  had  been  finished,  and 
Thalaba  begun.  A  little  was  added  during  the 
winter  of  tliat  year  in  London.  It  was  resumed  at 
Kingsdown  in  the  summer  of  1802,  and  then  laid 
aside  till  1806,  daring  which  interval  Madoc  was 


reconstructed  and  published.  Resuming  it  Ihra 
once  more,  all  that  had  been  written  was  recast  at 
Keswick :  there  I  proceeded  with  it  k barely,  and 
finished  it  on  the  2&th  of  November,  1809.  U  U 
the  only  one  of  my  long  poems  of  which  detached 
parts  were  written  to  be  afterwards  inserted  in  thrtr 
proper  places.  Were  I  to  name  the  persona  to 
whom  it  was  communicated  during  its  pTngre«s,  it 
would  be  admitted  now  that  I  might  well  be  vn- 
couraged  by  their  approbation ;  and,  indeed,  wh«a 
it  was  published,  I  must  have  been  very  nnrrascm* 
able  if  I  had  not  been  satisfied  with  its  reception. 

It  was  not  till  the  present  edition  of  these  Poems 
was  in  the  press,  that,  eightrand-twenty  years  aftct 
Kehama  had  been  published,  I  first  saw  th«  article 
upon  it  in  the  Monthly  Review,  parts  of  which 
cannot  be  more  appropriately^  preserved  anj  where 
than  here ;  it  shows  the  determination  with  which 
the  Reviewer  entered  apon  his  task,  and  the  im- 
portance which  he  attached  to  it. 

"  Throughout  onr  literaiy  career  we  cannot  rec- 
ollect a  more  favorable  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  a  full  discharge  of  oar  critical  duty. 
We  are  indeed  bound  now  to  make  a  firm  stand  for 
the  purity  of  our  poetic  taste  against  this  last  and 
most  desperate  assault,  conducted  as  it  ia  by  a 
writer  of  considerable  repatation,  and  unqorslKm- 
ably  of  considerable  abilities.  If  tlus  poem  were 
to  be  tolerated,  all  things  after  it  may  demand 
impunity,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to  contend  hereafti^ 
for  any  one  established  rule  of  poetry  as  to  desi|rn 
and  subject,  as  to  character  and  incident,  as  to 
language  and  versification.  We  may  return  at 
once  to  the  rude  hymn  in  honor  of  Baochoa,  and 
indite  strains  adapted  to  the  recitation  of  rustics  to 
the  season  of  the  vintage : — 

It  shall  be  our  plan  to  establish  these  points,  we 
hope,  beyond  reasonable  controversy,  by  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  twenty-four  sections  (as  they  may 
truly  be  called)  of  the  portentous  work,  and  hy 
ample  quotations  interspersed  with  remarks,  in 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  withhold  no  praise  that 
can  fairly  be  claimed,  and  no  censure  that  is  ob- 
viously deserved.*' 

The  reviewer  fulfilled  his  promises,  however 
much  he  failed  in  his  object.  He  was  not  more 
liberal  of  censure  than  c^  praise,  and  he  was  not 
sparing  of  quotations.  The  analysis  was  sa^ 
ficiently  complete  for  the  purposes  of  criticism, 
except  that  the  critic  did  not  always  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  understand  what  he  was  determined 
to  ridicule.  **It  is  necessary  for  us,'*  he  said, 
«( according  to  our  purpose  of  deterring  future 
writen  from  the  choice  of  such  a  story,  or  for  such 
a  management  of  that  story,  to  detail  the  gross 
follies  of  the  work  in  question;  and,  tedtoos  ssthe 
operation  may  be,  we  trust  that,  in  the  jodginent 
of  all  those  lovers  of  literature  who  duly  valoe  the 
preservation  of  sound  principles  of  eon^lOBitioo 
among  us,  the  end  will  excuse  the  meeos."  The 
means  were  ridicule  and  reprobation,  and  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed  was  thus  stated  Kn  the 
er's  peroration. 
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"  We  know  not  that  Mr.  Southey'smost  devoted 
admirers  can  complain  of  our  having  omitted  a 
lingle  incident  essential  to  the  display  of  his  char- 
acter or  the  development  of  his  plot.  To  other 
readers  we  should  apologise  for  our  prolixity,  were 
we  not  desirous,  as  we  hinted  before,  of  giving  a 
dcath-biow  to  the  gross  extravagances  of  the 
author's  school  of  poetry,  if  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
form so  great  an  offender  as  himself.  In  general, 
all  that  nature  and  all  tliat  art  haM  lavished  on  him 
is  rendered  useless  by  hie  obstinate  adherence  to 
his  own  system  of  fancied  originality,  in  which 
every  thing  that  is  good  is  old,  and  every  thing 
that  is  new  is  good  for  nothing.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  many  of  the  author's  faults  proceed  from 
mere  idleness,  deserving  even  less  indulgence  than 
the  erroneous  principles  of  his  poetical  system,  we 
shall  conclude  by  a  general  exhortation  to  all 
critics  to  condemn,  and  to  all  writers  to  avoid,  the 
example  of  combined  carelessness  and  perversity 
which  is  here  afforded  by  Mr.  Southey ;  and  we 
shall  mark  this  last  and  worst  eccentricity  of  his 
Mose  with  the  following  character :  —  Here  is  the 
composition  of  a  poet  not  more  distinguished  by 
his  genius  and  knowledge,  than  by  his  contempt 
for  pablic  opinion  and  the  utter  depravity  of  his 
taste — a  depravity  which  is  incorrigible,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  most  unblushingly  rejoicing  in  its 
own  hopelessness  of  amendment.'* 

The  Monthly  Review  has,  I  believe,  been  for 
ioroe  years  defect.  I  never  knew  to  whom  I  was 
beholden  for  the  good  service  rendered  me  in  that 
Joamal,  when  such  assistance  was  of  most  value ; 
nor  by  whom  I  was  subsequently,  during  several 
jears,  favored  in  the  same  Journal  with  such 
flagrant  civilities  as  those  of  which  the  reader  has 
here  seen  a  sample. 

Kxswicx,  I9th  May,  1838. 


ORIGINAL   PREFACE. 

In  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  of  all  false 
tvligions  is  the  most  monstrous  in  its  fables,  and 
fte  mast  fatal  in  its  effects,  there  is  one  remarka- 
ble peculiarity.  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices^ 
are  supposed  to  possess  an  inherent  and  actual 
value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the  disposition 
or  motive  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  They 
are  drafts  upon  Heaven,  for  which  the  Gods  can- 
not refuse  payment.  The  worst  men,  bent  upon 
the  worst  designs,  have  in  this  manner  obtained 
power  which  has  made  them  formidable  to  the 
Supreme  Deities  themselves,  and  rendered  an 
wf  mCot,  or  Incarnation  of  Veeshnoo  the  Preserver, 
necessary.  This  belief  is  the  foundation  of  the 
following  Poem.  The  story  is  original ;  but,  in  all 
tti  parts,  eoosistent  with  the  superstition  upon 
which  it  is  built;  and  however  startling  the  fictions 
may  appear,  they  might  almost  be  called  credible 
when  compared  with  the  genuine  tales  of  Hindoo 
mythology. 


No  figures  can  be  imagined  more  anti-pictu- 
resqus,  and  less  poetical,  than  the  mythological 
personages  of  the  Bramins.  This  deformity  was 
easily  kept  out  of  sight :  —  their  hundred  hands 
are  but  a  clumsy  personification  of  power ;  their 
numerous  heads  only  a  gpross  image  of  divinity, 
"whose  countenance,"  as  the  Bhagvat-Geeta 
expresses  it,  "  is  turned  on  every  side."  To  the 
other  obvious  objection,  that  the  religion  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  not  generally  known  enough  to  supply 
fit  machinery  for  an  English  poem,  1  can  only 
answer,  that,  if  every  allusion  to  it  throughout  the 
work  is  not  sufiiciently  self-explained  to  render 
the  passage  intelligible,  there  is  a  want  of  skill 
in  the  poet.  Even  tliose  readers  who  should  be 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  our 
learned  Orientalists,  will  find  all  the  preliminary 
knowledge  that  can  be  needful,  in  the  brief  expla- 
nation of  mythological  names  prefixed  to  the  Poem. 


Bbam A, ......  the  Creator. 

Vkisrivoo,  . . .  the  Prewrrar. 

Sbsta, the  Destroyer. 

Theie  form  the  Trimourtee,  or  Trinity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  the  Bramins.  The  allegory  is  obvious,  but 
has  been  made  for  the  Trimourtee,  not  the  Trimourtee 
for  the  allegory ;  and  these  Deities  are  regarded  by  the 
people  as  three  distinct  and  personal  Gods.  The  two 
latter  have  at  this  day  their  hostile  sects  of  wonhip- 
pers ;  that  nf  Seeva  is  the  most  nuraeroos ;  and  in  this 
Poem,  Seeva  is  represented  as  Supreme  among  the 
Gods.  This  is  the  same  God  whose  name  is  variously 
wiitten  Seeb,  Sieven,  and  Siva ;  Chiven  by  tho 
French ;  Xiven  by  the  Portuguese  ;  and  whom  Euro- 
pean writers  sometimes  denominate  Eswara,  Iswaren, 
Mahadeo,  Mahadeva,  Rutren,  —  according  to  which 
of  his  thousand  and  eight  names  prevailed  in  the 
country  where  they  obtained  their  information. 

IivDaA, God  of  the  Elements. 

The  SwBKCA, . .  his  Paradise,  —  one  of  the  Hindoo  heavens. 

Yambtt, Lord  of  Hell,  and  Judge  of  the  Dead. 

Paoalon,  ....  Hell,  —  under  the  Earth,  and,  like  tho  Earth, 
of  an  octagon  shape ;  its  eight  gates  are  guarded  by  aa 
maay  Gods. 

MAaaiATAi.r, . .  the  Ooddoae  who  is  chiefly  worshipped  by 
the  lower  castes. 

PoxxBAk, or  Ganosa,  —  the  Protector  of  Travellers. 

His  statues  are  placed  in  the  highways,  and  some- 
times in  a  small,  lonely  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  fields. 

Castafa, the  Father  of  the  Immortals. 

Dkvktas, the  Inferior  Deities. 

SuaAS, Good  Spirits. 

Asi/RAS, Evil  Spirits,  or  Devils. 

GLKicoovBBas, .  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ckrad  Spirits,  ths 
Griodouvers  of  Sonnerat. 


I. 


THE  FUNERAL. 


1. 


MioiriGBT,  and  yet  no  eye 

Through  all  the  Imperial  City  closed  in  sleep ! 

Behold  her  streets  a-blaze 

With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 

Her  myriads  swarming  through  the  crowded  Ways'. 
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Master  and  BUve,  old  age  and  infancy, 

All,  all  abroad  to  gaze ; 

Hooae-top  and  balcony 

Clnatered  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  eight 

To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  paaaea  by. 

As  if  the  mournful  rite 

Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyance  and  delight. 


Vainly,  ye  blessed  twinklers  of  the  night. 
Your  feeble  beams  ye  shed, 
Quench'd  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  out- 
stare 
Even  the  broad  eye  of  day ; 
And  thou  from  thy  celestial  way 
Ponrest,  O  Moon,  an  ineffectual  ray ! 
For  lo !  ten  thousand  torches  flame  and  flare 
Upon  the  midnight  air. 
Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 
With  one  portentous  glare. 
Behold,  the  fragrant  smoke,  in  many  a  fold 
Ascending,  floats  along  the  fiery  sky, 
And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 
A  dark  and  waving  canopy. 

3. 

Hark  !  *tis  the  funeral  trumpet's  breath ! 

Tis  the  dirge  of  death ! 

At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin. 

With  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing; 

Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in. 

And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 

Pour  their  wild  wailing. 

The  song  of  praise  is  drown  *d 

Amid  the  deafening  sound ; 

Tou  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone, 

You  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan. 

Though  the  trumpet's  breath,  and  the  dirge  of 

death. 

Swell  with  commingled  force  the  funeral  yell. 

But  rising  over  all,  in  one  acclaim. 

Is  heard  the  echoed  and  reechoed  name, 

From  all  that  countless  rout — 

Arvalan !  Arvalan  I 

Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 

Call  Arvalan !  the  overpowering  sound. 

From  house  to  house  repeated,  rings  about, 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round. 


There  Arvalan  b  seen ! 
A  glow  is  on  his  &ce,~a  Utely  led; 
It  is  the  crimson  canopy 
Which  o'er  his  cheek  a  reddening  shade  hath  tttti } 
He  moves, — he  nods  his  head,— 
But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearen'  tread, 
As  the  body,  borne  aloft  in  state, 
Sways  with  the  impulse  of  its  own  dead  wei^ 

5. 

Close  following  his  dead  son,  Kehama  etine, 
Nor  joining  in  the  ritual  song, 
Nor  calling  the  dear  name ; 
With  head  depreas'd,  and  funeral  Test, 
And  arms  enfolded  on  his  bieist, 
Silent  and  lost  in  thought  he  moves  abog. 
King  of  the  world,  his  slaves,  onenTyisg  aow, 
Behold  their  wretched  Lord;  rejoiced thej see 

The  mighty  Rajah's  misery; 
That  nature  in  his  pride  hath  dealt  the  blow, 
And  taught  the  Master  of  Mankmd  to  knov 
Even  he  himself  is  man,  and  not  exempt  ixoiB  woe. 

6. 

O  sight  of  grief !  the  wives  of  Analan, 
Young  Asia,  young  Nealliny,  are  seen! 
Their  widow-robes  of  white, 
With  gold  and  jewels  bright. 
Each  like  an  Eastern  queen. 
Woe !  woe !  around  their  palanquin, 
As  on  a  bridal  day. 
With  symphony,  and  dance,  and  mmg, 
Their  kindred  and  their  friends  come  on. 
The  dance  of  sacrifice !  the  funeral  song! 
And  next  the  victim  slaves  in  long  array, 
Richly  bedight  to  grace  the  fatal  day, 
Move  onward  to  their  death; 
The  clarions'  stirring  breath 
Lifts  their  thin  robes  in  every  flowing  fiiid. 
And  swells  the  woven  gold, 
That  on  the  agitated  aii 
Flutters  and  glitters  to  the  torch's  glare. 


Thit  tlonth-procession  moves  along; 

i^hnlr  l»alirh(«ads  shining  to  the  torches*  nj^ 

Thn  llramins  lead  the  way, 

CMiiiiitiiig  Uie  fbneral  song. 

Ami  iitiw  at  once  they  about, 

ArvnUn!  Arvalan! 

Wilh  i|Mitili  rt^tmund  of  sound, 

All  ill  amiordant  cry, 

ArvuUii  I  Arvalan ! 

Tim  uuivrutti  luuUitude  reply. 

U  >«m  VM  lliumttir  m  liis  ear  tlio  name; 

WouM  \(!  uumKu  Uiti  il^ad? 

Wmimw  Mi^iiglU  U4  his  palttiiiiuin, 


7. 

A  man  and  maid  of  aspect  wan  and  wild, 
Then,  side  by  side,  by  bowmen  guarded,  came; 
O  wretched  father !  O  unhappy  child ! 
Them  were  all  ejea  of  all  the  throng  exploring"- 
Is  this  the  daring  man 
Who  raised  his  fatal  hand  at  Arvalan? 
Is  this  the  wretch  condemn 'd  to  feel 
Kehama's  dreadful  wrath  ? 
Then  were  all  hearta  of  all  the  throng  deploring; 

For  not  in  that  innumerable  throng 
Waa  one  who  loved  the  dead ;  for  who  coi^knov 
What  aggravated  wrong 
Provoked  the  desperate  blow  * 

8. 
Ftf,  far  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight, 

In  order'd  files  the  torches  flow  along. 

One  ever^lengthening  line  of  gliding  light: 

Far,  far  behind, 

RoUa  on  the  undistingnjahabh;  clamor 

Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour; 
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Incesauit  u  the  roar 

Of  ftzeamf  which  down  the  wintry  mountain  poor, 

And  loader  than  the  dread  commotion 

Of  bieafcerB  on  a  rocky  shore. 

When  the  winds  rage  orer  the  wayes, 

And  Ocean  to  the  Tempest  raves. 

0. 

And  now  toward  the  bank  they  go, 

Where,  winding  on  their  way  below, 

Deep  and  strong  the  waters  flow. 

Here  doth  the  funeral  pile  appear 

With  myrrh  and  ambergris  bestrew'd. 

And  built  of  precious  sandal  wood. 

They  cease  their  music  and  their  outcry  here; 

Gently  they  rest  the  bier; 

They  wet  the  face  of  Arvalan,— 

No  sign  of  life  the  sprinkled  drops  excite ; 

They  feel  his  breast, — no  motion  there; 

They  feel  his  lips, — no  breath ; 

For  not  with  feeble,  nor  with  erring  hand. 

The  brave  avenger  dealt  the  blow  of  death. 

Then,  with  a  doubling  peal  and  deeper  blast. 

The  tambours  and  the  trumpets  sound  on  high. 

And  with  a  last  and  loudest  cry 

They  call  on  Arvalan. 

10. 

Woe  !  woe !  for  Asia  takes  her  seat 

Upon  the  funeral  pile ; 

Calmly  she  took  her  seat. 

Calmly  the  whole  terrific  pomp  survey 'd; 

As  on  her  lap  the  while 

Hie  lifeless  bead  of  Arvalan  was  laid, 

11. 

Woe !  woe !  Nealhny, 

The  young  Nealliny, 

They  strip  her  ornaments  away, 

fincelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  zone ; 

Around  her  neck  they  leave 

The  marriage  knot  alone,  — 

That  marrisge  band,  which,  when 

Ton  waning  moon  was  young. 

Around  her  virgin  neck 

With  bridal  joy  was  hung. 

Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death. 

Her  jetty  locks  they  crown. 

12. 

O  sight  of  misery! 

Tou  eaanot  hear  her  cries, — their  sound 

In  that  wild  dissonance  \a  drown'd ;  — 

But  in  her  fece  you  \ee 

The  supplication  and  the  agony,  — 

See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 

That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life ; 

Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife, 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 

Towards  the  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread ; — 

They  ibroe  her  on,  they  bind  her  to  the  dead. 

18. 

Then  bU  around  retire ; 
Circling  the  pile,  the  ministering  Bramins  stand, 
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Each  lifting  in  his  hand  a  torch  on  fire. 
Alone  the  Father  of  the  dead  advanced    ' 
And  lit  the  funeral  pyre. 

14. 

At  once  on  every  side 
The  circling  torches  drop ; 

At  once  on  every  side 
The  fragrant  oil  is  pour'd; 

At  once  on  every  side 

The  rapid  flames  rush  up. 

Then  hand  in  hand  the  victim  band 

Roll  in  the  dance  around  the  funeral  pjte ; 

Their  garments'  flying  folds 

Float  inward  to  the  fire ; 

In  drunken  whirl  they  wheel  around ; 

One  drops,  —  another  plunges  in ; 

And  still  with  overwhelming  dim 

The  tambours  and  the  tnimpets  sound ; 

And  clap  of  hand,  and  shouts,  and  cries. 

From  all  the  multitude  arise ; 

While  round  and  round,  in  giddy  wheel, 

Intoxicate  they  roll  and  reel. 

Till  one  by  one  whirl'd  in  they  fall. 

And  the  devouring  flames  have  swallow'd  all. 

15. 

Then  all  was  still ;  the  drums  and  clarions  ceased ; 
The  multitude  were  hush'd  in  silent  awe ; 
Only  the  roaring  of  the  flames  was  heard. 


II. 


THE  CURSE. 

1. 

Alohx  towards  the  Table  of  the  Dead 

Kehama  moved ;  there  on  the  altar-stone 

Honey  and  rice  he  spread. 

There,  with  collected  voice  and  painful  tone. 

He  call'd  upon  his  son. 

Lo !  Arvalan  appears ; 

Only  Kehama*s  powerful  eye  beheld 

The  thin,  ethereal  spirit  hovering  nigh ; 

Only  the  Rajah's  ear 

Receiv'd  his  feeble  breath. 

And  is  this  all  ?  the  mournful  Spirit  said, 

This  all  that  thou  canst  give  me  i^r  death  ? 

This  unavailing  pomp, 
These  empty  pageantries,  that  mock  the  dead ! 

2. 

In  bitterness  the  Rajah  heard. 

And  groan'd,  and  smote  his  breast,  and  o'er  his  face 

Cowl'd  the  white  mourning  vest 

3. 

ARVALAN. 

Art  thou  not  powerful, — even  like  a  Grod' 

And  must  I,  through  my  years  of  wandering, 

Shivering  and  naked  to  the  elements. 

In  wretchedness  await 

The  hour  of  Tamen's  wrath .' 
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I  thought  thou  wonldst  imbodjr  me  anew, 

Undying  aa  I  am ;  — 

Yea,  re-create  me !  —  Father,  ia  thii  all  ? 

Thia  aU?  and  thou  Almighty ! 

4. 
But  in  that  wrongful  and  upbraiding  tone 

Kehama  found  relief; 
For  riaing  anger  half  auppreaa'd  hia  grief. 

Reproach  not  me !  he  cried. 

Had  I  not  apell-accur'd  thee  from  diieaae, 

Fire,  aword, — all  common  accidenta  of  man, — 

And  thou !  —  fool,  fool  —  to  perish  by  a  stake ! 

And  by  a  peasant's  arm !  — 

Even  now,  when  from  reluctant  Heaven, 

Forcing  new  gifts  and  mightier  attributes. 

So  soon  I  should  have  quell 'd  the  Death-Ciod's 

power. 

5. 

Waate  not  thy  wrath  on  me,  quotli  Arvalan  ; 

It  was  my  hour  of  folly !    Fate  prevailed ; 

Nor  boots  it  to  reproach  me  that  I  fell. 

I  am  in  misery,  Father !    Other  souls, 

PredoomM  to  Indra's  Heaven,  enjoy  the  dawn 

Of  blias;  to  them  the  tempered  elements 

Minister  joy :  genial  delight  the  sun 

Sheds  on  their  happy  being,  and  the  stars 

Effuse  on  them  benignant  influences; 

.    And  thus  o'er  earth  and  air  they  roam  at  will, 

And,  when  the  number  of  their  days  is  full. 

Go  fearlessly  before  the  awful  throne. 

But  I,  —  all  naked  feeling  and  raw  life, — 

What  worse  than  this  hath  Yamen's  hell  in  store  ? 

If  ever  thou  didst  love  me,  mercy,  father ! 

Save  me,  for  thou  can'st  save — the  Elements 

Know  and  obey  thy  voice. 

6. 

XKHAMA. 

The  Elements 

Shall  ain  no  more  against  thee ;  whilst  I  speak, 

Already  dost  thou  feel  their  power  is  gone. 

Fear  not !    I  cannot  call  again  the  past ; 

Fate  hath  made  that  its  own ;  but  Fate  ahall  yield 

To  me  the  future ;  and  thy  doom  be  fiz'd 

By  mine,  not  Yamen's  will.    Meantime  all  power. 

Whereof  thy  feeble  spirit  can  be  made 

Participant,  I  give.    Is  there  aught  else 

To  mitigate  thy  lot.' 

ARVALAN. 

Only  the  sight  of  vengeance.    Give  me  that ! 
Vengeance,  full,  worthy   vengeance!  —  not  the 

stroke 

Of  sudden  punishment,  —  no  agony 

That  spends  itself,  and  leaves  the  wretch  at  rest, 

But  lasting,  long  revenge. 

XKHAMA. 

What,  boy  ?  is  that  cup  sweet?  then  take  thy  fill ! 

7. 

So,  as  he  spake,  a  glow  of  dreadful  pride 

Inflamed  his  cheek ;  with  quick  and  angry  stride 


He  moved  toward  the  pile. 

And  raised  his  band  to  hush  the  crowd,  and  cried. 

Bring  forth  the  morderer !  At  the  Rajah's  voice. 

Calmly,  and  like  a  man  whom  fear  had  stunn'd, 

Ladurlad  came,  obedient  to  the  call ; 

But  Kailjral  atarted  at  the  sound. 

And  gave  a  womanly  shriek ;  and  back  she  drew, 

And  eagerly  she  roU'd  her  eyes  around. 

As  if  to  seek  for  aid,  albeit  she  knew 

No  aid  could  there  be  found. 

8. 

It  chanced  that  near  her,  on  the  river-brink. 

The  sculptured  form  of  Marriataly  stood ; 

It  was  an  Idol  roughly  hewn  of  wood. 

Artless,  and  mean,  and  tude ; 

The  Goddess  of  the  poor  was  she ; 

None  else  regarded  her  with  piety. 

But  when  that  holy  Image  Kailyal  view'd^ 

To  that  she  sprung,  to  that  she  clung ; 

On  her  own  Goddess  with  close-clasping  anii% 

For  life  the  maiden  hung. 

9. 

They  seised  the  maid ;  with  unrelenting  gnsp 

They  bruised  her  tender  limbs ; 

She,  nothing  yielding,  to  this  only  hope 

Clings  with  the  strength  of  frenzy  and  despair ; 

She  screams  not  now,  she  breathes  not  now, 

She  sends  not  up  one  vow. 

She  forms  not  in  her  soul  one  secret  prayer. 

All  thought,  all  feeling,  and  oil  powers  of  life 

In  the  one  effort  centring.    Wrathful  thej 

With  tug  and  strain  would  force  the  maid  awa.7  ; 

Didst  thou,  O  Marriataly,  see  their  strife  ? 

In  pity  didst  thou  see  the  suffering  maid  ? 

Or  was  thine  anger  kindled,  that  rude  hands 

Aasail'd  thy  holy  Image? — for  behold 

The  holy  image  ahakes ! 

10. 

Irreverently  bold,  they  deem  the  maid 

Relax 'd  her  stubborn  hold. 

And  now  with  force  redoubled  drag  their  pvej ; 

And  now  the  rooted  Idol  to  their  sway 

Bends, — yields, — and  now  it  &Us.    But  then  they 

scream; 
For  lo !  they  feel  the  crumbling  bank  give  wmy. 
And  all  are  plunged  into  the  stream. 

11. 
She  hath  escaped  my  will,  Kehama  cried  ; 
She  hath  escaped, — but  thou  art  here  ; 
I  have  thee  still. 
The  worser  criminal ! 
And  on  Ladurlad,  while  he  spake,  mrcre 
He  fiz'd  his  dreadful  fiown. 
The  strong  reflection  of  the  pile 
Lit  his  dark  lineaments. 
Lit  the  protruded  brow,  the  gathered  front. 
The  steady  eye  of  wrath. 

19. 
But  while  the  fearfVil  silence  yet  endmed, 
Ladurlad  roused  himself; 
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Ere  jet  the  voice  of  destiny 

Which  trembled  on  the  Rajah't  lips  was  loofled, 

Eager  he  interposed. 

As  if  despair  had  waken'd  him  to  hope ; 

Mercy  !  oh  mercy  I  only  in  defence — 

Only  instinctively  — 

Only  to  save  my  child,  I  smote  the  Prince ; 

King  of  the  worl4,  be  merciful ! 

Cmsh  me  — but  torture  not ! 

13. 

The  Man- Almighty  deign'd  him  no  reply ; 

Still  he  stood  silent;  in  no  human  mood 

Of  mercy,  in  no  hesitating  thought 

Of  right  and  justice.    At  the  length  he  raised 

His  brow,  yet  unrelaz'd, — his  lips  unclosed, 

And,  uttered  from  the  heart, 

With  the  whole  feeling  of  his  soul  enforced, 

The  gathered  vengeance  came. 

14. 

I  charm  thy  life 

From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

From  stone  and  from  wood. 

From  fire  and  from  flood, 

From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

And  the  beasts  of  blood : 

From  Sickness  I  charm  thee. 

And  Time  shall  not  harm  thee ; 

But  Earth,  which  is  mine. 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me, 

And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 

And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee, 

And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee. 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee : 

And  thou  shalt  seek  Death 

To  release  thee,  in  vain ; 

Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain. 

While  Kehama  shall  reign. 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 

And  Sleep  shall  obey  me. 

And  visit  thee  never, 

And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

Forever  and  ever. 

15. 

There  where  the  Curse  had  stricken  him. 

There  stood  the  miserable  man, 

There  stood  Ladnrlad,  with  loose-hanging  arms, 

And  eyes  of  idiot  wandering. 

Was  it  a  dream .'  alas  \ 

He  heard  the  river  flow ; 

He  heard  the  crumbling  of  the  pile; 

He  heard  the  wind  which  shower'd 

The  thin,  white  ashes  round. 

There  motionless  he  stood. 

As  if  he  hoped  it  were  a  dream. 

And  feared  to  move,  lest  he  should  prove 

The  actual  misery ; 
And  still  at  times  he  met  Kehama*s  eye, 
Keliania*s  eye,  that  fastened  on  htm  still. 


III. 


THE  RECOVERY. 

1. 

The  Rajah  turned  toward  the  pile  again ; 

Loud  rose  the  song  of  death  from  all  the  crowd ; 

Their  din  the  instruments  begin, 

And  once  again  join  in 

With  overwhelming  sound. 

Ladurlad  starts,  —  he  looks  around; 

What  hast  thou  here  in  view, 

O  wretched  man,  in  this  disastrous  scene  ? 

The  soldier  train,  the  Bramins  who  renew 

Their  ministry  around  the  funeral  pyre, 

The  empty  palanquins. 

The  dimly-fading  fire. 

2. 

Where,  too,  is  she  whom  most  his  heart  held  dear, 

His  best-beloved  Kailyal,  where  is  she. 

The  solace  and  the  joy  of  many  a  year 

Of  widowhood  ?  is  she  then  g^ne. 

And  is  he  lef\  ail-utterly  alone, 

To  bear  his  blasting  curse,  and  none 

To  succor  or  deplore  him  ? 

He  staggers  from  the  dreadful  spot ;  the  throng 

Give  way  in  fear  before  him ; 

Like  one  who  carries  pestilence  about. 

Shuddering  they  shun  him,  where  he  moves  along 

And  now  he  wanders  on 

Beyond  the  noisy  rout : 

He  cannot  fly  and  leave  his  Curse  behind ; 

Tet  doth  he  seem  to  find 

A  comfort  in  the  change  of  circumstance. 

Adown  the  shore  he  strays. 

Unknowing  where  his  wretched  feet  shall  rest, 

But  farthest  from  the  fatal  place  is  best. 

3. 

By  this  in  the  orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day.    Lo !  what  is  yonder  in  the  stream, 

Down  the  slow  river  floating  slow. 

In  distance  indistinct  and  dimly  seen.' 

The  childless  one,  with  idle  eye. 

Followed  its  motion  thoughtlessly ; 

Idly  he  gazed,  unknowing  why. 

And  half  unconscious  that  he  watch*d  its  way. 

Belike  it  is  a  tree 

Which  some  rude  tempest,  in  its  sudden  sway. 

Tore  from  the  rock,  or  from  the  hollow  shore 

The  undermining  strean^ath  swept  away. 

4. 

But  when  anon  outswelling,  by  its  side, 

A  woman^s  robe  he  spied. 

Oh  then  Ladurlad  started, 

As  one,  who  in  his  grave 

Had  heard  an  Angel's  call. 

Tea,  Marriataly,  thou  hast  deign'd  to  save  ! 

Yea,  (Goddess !  it  is  she, 

Kailyal,  still  clinging  senselessly 

To  thy  dear  Image,  and  in  happy  hour 
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Upborne  amid  the  wave 
Bjr  that  pretenrmg  power. 

5. 

Headlong  in  hope  and  in  jojr 

Ladorlad  plunged  in  the  water ; 

The  Water  knew  Kehama*a  spell; 

The  Water  ahronk  before  him. 

Blind  to  the  miracle, 

He  ruahea  to  hia  daughter, 

And  treada  the  rirer  depths  in  transport  wild, 

And  clasps,  and  saves  his  child. 

6. 

Upon  the  farther  side,  a  level  shore 

Of  sand  was  spread :  thither  Ladurlad  bore 

His  daughter,  holding  still  with  senseless  hand 

The  saving  Goddess;  there  upon  the  sand 

He  laid  the  livid  maid, 

Raised  up  against  his  knees  her  drooping  head; 

Bent  to  her  lips, — her  lips  as  pale  as  death, — 

If  he  might  feel  her  breath. 

His  own  the  while  in  hope  and  dread  suspended ; 

Chafed  her  cold  breast,  and  ever  and  anon 

Let  his  hand  rest,  upon  her  heart  extended. 

7. 

Soon  did  his  touch  perceive,  or  fancy,  there 

The  first  faint  motion  of  returning  life. 

He  chafes  her  feet,  and  lays  them  bare 

In  the  sun ;  and  now  again  upon  her  breast 

Lays  his  hot  hand ;  and  now  her  lips  he  press'd. 

For  now  the  stronger  throb  of  life  he  knew ; 

And  her  lips  tremble  too ! 

The  breath  comes  palpably : 

Her  quivering  lids  unclose, 

Feebly  and  feebly  fall. 

Relapsing,  as  it  seem*d,  to  dead  repose. 

8. 

So  in  her  father's  arms  thus  languidly. 

While  over  her  with  earnest  gaze  he  hung, 

Silent  and  motionless  she  lay, 

And  painfully  and  slowly  writhed  at  fits ; 

At  fits,  to  short  convulsive  starts  was  stung. 

Till  when  the  struggle  and  strong  agony 

Had  left  her,  quietly  she  lay  reposed ; 

Her  eyes  now  resting  on  Ladurlad's  face. 

Relapsing  now,  and  now  again  unclosed. 

The  look  she  fix'd  upon  his  face  implies 

Nor  thought  nor  feeling ;  senselessly  she  lies. 

Composed  like  one  who  sleeps  with  open  eyes. 

•    9. 

Long  he  lean'd  over  her. 

In  silence  and  in  fear. 

Kailyal !  —  at  length  he  cried  in  such  a  tone 

As  a  poor  mother  ventures  who  draws  near, 

With  silent  footstep,  to  her  child's  sick  bed. 

My  Father !  cried  the  maid,  and  raised  her  head. 

Awakening  then  to  life  and  thought, — thou  here  ? 

For  when  his  voice  she  heard. 

The  dxeadfiil  past  reeurr'd, 

Which  dimly,  like  a  dream  of  pain. 

Till  now  with  troubled  sense  confused  her  brain. 


10. 

And  hath  he  spared  us  then  ?  she  etied, 

Half  rising  as  she  spake. 

For  hope  and  joy  the  sudden  strength  supplied ; 

In  mercy  hath  he  curb'd  his  cruel  will, 

That  still  thou  livest  ?    But  as  thus  she  said, 

Impatient  of  that  look  of  hope,  her  tire 

Shook  hastily  his  head  ; 
Oh !  he  hath  laid  a  Curse  upon  my  life, 

A  clinging  curse,  quoth  he ; 

Hath  sent  a  fire  into  my  heart  and  brain, 

A  burning  fire,  forever  there  to  be ! 

The  Winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  me ; 

The  Rains  and  Dews  must  never  fall  on  me ; 

Water  must  mock  my  thirst,  and  shrink  from  me ; 

The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fruit  to  me ; 

Sleep,  blessed  Sleep !  must  never  tight  on  me ; 

And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  from  mr. 

And  never,  never,  set  Ladurlad  fiee. 

U. 

This  is  a  dream !  exclaimed  the  incredulous  maid, 
Tet  in  her  voice  the  while  a  fear  expressed, 

Which  in  her  larger  eye  was  manifest 

This  is  a  dream !  she  rose,  and  laid  her  hand 

Upon  her  father's  brow,  to  try  the  charm ; 

He    could    not   bear   the   pressure   there; — he 

shrunk; 

He  warded  off  her  arm, 

As  though  it  were  an  enemy's  blow;  be  smote 

His  daughter's  arm  aside. 

Her  eye  glanced  down ;  his  mantle  abe  espied, 

And  caught  it  up.  —  Oh  misery !  Kailyal  cried. 

He  bore  me  from  the  river-depths,  and  yet 

His  garment  is  not  wet ! 


IV. 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

1. 
RscLiNED  beneath  a  Cocoa's  featheiy  shade 

Laduriad  lies, 

And  Kailyal  on  his  lap  her  head  hath  laid. 

To  hide  her  streaming  eyes. 

The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way. 

With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay; 

For  every  herb  and  flower 

Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early  dew ; 

Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  bov. 

And  the  cool  gale  of  morning,  as  it  blew, 

Not  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power, 

Ruffling  the  surfkce  of  the  silvery  stream, 

Swept  o'er  the  moisten'd  sand,  and  raised  no 

shower. 

Telling  their  tale  of  love. 

The  boatman  thought  they  lay 

At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  \ 

3. 

But  now  the  Sun  in  heaven  is  high  ; 

The  little  songsters  of  the  sky 

Sit  silent  in  the  sultry  hour; 
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They  pant  and  palpitate  with  heat; 

Their  billa  are  open  languidly 

To  c»tch  the  poasing  air ; 

They  hear  it  not,  they  feel  it  not, 

It  murmurs  not,  it  moves  not. 

The  boatman,  as  he  looks  to  land, 

Admires  what  men  so  mad  to  linger  there. 

For  yonder  Cocoa's  shade  behind  them  falls, 

A  single  spot  upon  the  burning  sand. 

3. 

There  all  the  morning  was  Ladurlad  laid 

Silent  and  motionless,  like  one  at  ease ; 

There  motionless  upon  her  &ther*s  knees 

Reclined  the  silent  maid. 

The  man  was  still,  pondering  with  steady  mind, 

As  if  it  were  another*s  Curse, 

His  own  portentous  lot; 

Scanning  it  o*er  and  o'er  in  busy  thought. 

As  though  it  were  a  last  night's  tale  of  woe, 

Before  the  cottage  door 

By  some  old  beldam  sung. 

While  young  and  old,  assembled  round. 

Listened,  as  if  by  witchery  bound. 

In  fearful  pleasure  to  her  wondrous  tongue. 


Musing  so  long  he  lay,  that  all  things  seem 

Unreal  to  his  sense,  even  like  a  dream, 

A  monstrous  dream  of  things  which  could  not  be. 

That  beating,  burning  brow, — why  it  was  now 

The  height  of  noon,  and  he  was  lying  there 

In  the  broad  sun,  all  bare ! 

What  if  he  felt  no  wind  !  the  air  was  still. 

That  was  the  general  will 

Of  Nature,  not  his  own  peculiar  doom; 

Ton  rows  of  rice  erect  and  silent  stand. 

The  shadow  of  the  Cocoa's  lighest  plume 

Is  steady  on  the  sand. 

6. 

Is  it  indeed  a  dream  ?  He  rose  to  try ; 

Impatient  to  the  water  side  he  went. 

And  down  he  bent, 

And  in  the  stream  he  plunged  his  hasty  arm 

To  break  the  yisionary  charm. 

With  fearful  eye  and  fearful  heart, 

His  daughter  watch'd  the  event ; 

She  saw  the  start  and  shudder. 

She  heard  the  in-drawn  groan. 

For  the  Water  knew  Kehama's  charm ; 

The  Water  shrunk  before  his  arm ; 

His  dry  hand  moved  about  unmoisten'd  there; 

As  easily  might  that  dry  hand  avail 

To  stop  the  passing  gale. 

Or  grasp  the  impassive  air. 

He  b  Almighty  then ! 

Ea»]aim*d  the  wretched  man  in  his  despair: 

Air  knows  him ;  Water  knows  him ;  Sleep 

His  dreadful  word  will  keep; 

Even  tn  the  grave  there  is  no  rest  for  me, 

Cot  off  from  that  last  hope,  —  the  wretch's  joy ; 

And  Veesbnoo  bath  no  power  to  save, 

Nor  Beeva  to  destroy. 


6. 

Oh !  wrong  not  them !  quoth  Katlyal ; 

Wrong  not  the  Heavenly  Powers ! 

Our  hope  is  all  in  them.    They  are  not  blind ! 

And  lighter  wrongs  than  ours. 

And  lighter  crimes  than  his. 

Have  drawn  the  Incarnate  down  among  mankind. 

Already  have  the  Immortals  heard  our  crtes. 

And  in  the  mercy  of  their  righteousness 

Beheld  us  in  the  hour  of  our  distress ! 

She  spake  with  streaming  eyes. 

Where  pious  love  and  ardent  feeling  beam. 

And  turning  to  the  Imsge  threw 

Her  grateful  arms  around  it.  —  It  was  thou 

Who  savedst  me  from  the  stream ! 

My  Marriataly,  it  was  thou ! 

I  had  not  else  been  here 

To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 

To  suffer  now,  —  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus ! 

7. 

Here  then,  the  maiden  cried,  dear  Father,  here 

Raise  our  own  Goddess,  our  divine  Preserver ! 

The  mighty  of  the  earth  despise  her  rites; 

She  loves  the  poor  who  serve,  her. 

Set  up  her  Image  here ; 

With  heart  and  voice  the  guardian  Goddess  bless; 

For  jealously  would  she  resent 

Neglect  and  thanklessness ; — 

Set  up  her  Image  here. 

And  bless  her  for  her  aid  with  tongue  and  soul 

sincere. 

8. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  the  maid 

Began  the  pious  toil. 

Soon  their  joint  labor  scoops  the  easy  soil ; 

They  raise  the  Image  up  with  reverent  hand, 

And  round  its  rooted  base  tliey  heap  the  sand. 

O  Thou  whom  we  adore, 

O  Marriataly,  thee  do  I  implore. 

The  virgin  cried ;  my  Goddess,  pardon  thoa 

The  unwilling  wrong,  that  I  no  more, 

With  dance  and  song, 

Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore ! 

The  flowers  which  last  I  wreathed  around  thy 

brow. 

Are  withering  there ;  and  never  now 

Shall  I  at  eve  adore  thee. 

And  swimming  round,  with  arms  outspread. 

Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  head. 

In  dexterous  dance  before  thee. 

While  underneath  the  reedy  shed,  at  rest 

My  father  sat  the  evening  rites  to  view. 

And  blest  thy  name,  and  blest 

His  daughter  too. 

9. 

Then  heaving  from  her  heart  a  heavy  sigh, 

O  Goddess  I  from  that  happy  home,  cried  she. 

The  Almighty  Man  hath  forced  us ! 

And  homeward  with  the  thought  unconsciously 

She  tum'd  her  diszy  eye.*- But  there  on  high. 

With  many  a  dome,  and  pinnacle,  and  spiief 
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T. 


The  ■ammita  of  the  Golden  Palaces 

Blued  in  the  dark  blue  aky,  aloft,  like  fire. 

Father,  away !  she  cried,  away ! 

Why  linger  we  so  nigh  ? 

For  not  to  him  hath  Nature  given 

The  thousand  eyes  of  Deity, 

Always  and  eyery  where,  with  open  sight, 

To  persecute  our  flight ! 

Away  —  away!  she  said, 

And  took  her  father's  hand,  and  like  a  child 

He  followed  where  she  led. 


V. 


THE    SEPARATION. 

1. 
£7X9196  comes  on :  arising  from  the  stream, 
Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight; 
And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam, 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 
The  watchman,  at  the  wish'd  approach  of  night. 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day. 

To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey, 

With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay-built  height, 

Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 

Hark !  at  the  Golden  Palaces 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 

For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 

Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day, 

Like  thunder  far  away. 

2. 

Behold  them  wandering  on  their  hopeless  way, 

Unknowing  where  they  stray, 

Tet  sure  where'er  they  stop  to  find  no  rest. 

The  evening  gale  is  blowing ; 

It  plays  among  the  trees ; 

Like  plumes  upon  a  warrior's  crest, 

They  see  yon  cocoas  tossing  to  the  breeze. 

Ladnrlad  views  them  with  impatient  mind; 

Impatiently  he  hears 

The  gale  of  evening  blowing. 

The  sound  of  waters  flowing. 

As  if  all  sights  and  sounds  combined 

To  mock  his  irremediable  woe ; 

For  not  for  him  the  blessed  waters  flow; 

For  not  for  him  the  gales  of  evening  blow ; 

A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
And  Nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain. 

3. 

The  Moon  is  up,  still  pale 

Amid  the  lingering  light. 

A  cloud,  ascending  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Sails  slowly  o'er  the  vale, 

And  darkens  round,  and  closes  in  the  night. 

No  hospitable  house  is  nigh. 

No  traveller's  home,  the  wanderers  to  invite ; 

Forlorn,  and  with  long  watching  overworn. 

The  wretched  father  and  the  wretched  child 

Lie  down  amid  the  wild. 


4. 


Before  them,  full  in  si^rht, 

A  white  flag,  flapping  to  the  winds  of  night, 

Marks  where  the  tiger  seized  a  human  prey. 

Far,  far  away,  with  nataral  dread 

Shunning  the  perilous  spot. 

At  other  times  abhorrent  had  they  flied; 

But  now  they  heed  it  not. 

Nothing  they  care ;  the  boding  death-flag  now 

In  vain  for  them  may  gleam  and  flatter  there. 

Despair  and  agony  in  him 

Prevent  all  other  thought ; 

And  Kailjral  hath  no  heart  or  sense  for  au^ht. 

Save  her  dear  father's  strange  and  miserable  lot 

5. 

There,  in  the  woodland  shade. 

Upon  the  lap  of  that  unhappy  maid. 

His  head  Ladurlad  laid. 

And  never  word  he  spake ; 

Nor  heaved  he  one  complaining  sigh. 

Nor  groaned  he  with  his  misery. 

But  silently,  for  her  dear  sake. 

Endured  the  raging  ]Mun. 

And  now  the  moon  was  hid  on  high; 

No  stara  were  glimmering  in  the  sky ; 

She  could  not  see  her  fiither's  eye, 

How  red  with  burning  agony : 

Perhaps  he  may  be  cooler  now, 

She  hoped,  and  long'd  to  touch  his  brow 

With  gentle  hand,  yet  did  not  dare 

To  lay  the  painful  pressure  Uiere. 

Now  forward  from  the  tree  she  bent. 

And  anxiously  her  head  she  leant. 

And  listened  to  his  breath. 

Ladurlad's  breath  was  short  and  quick. 

Yet  regular  it  came, 

And  like  the  slumber  of  the  sick. 

In  pantings  still  the  same. 

Oh,  if  he  sleeps !  — her  lips  unclose. 

Intently  listening  to  the  sound. 

That  equal  sound  so  like  repose. 

Still  quietly  the  sufierer  lies. 

Bearing  his  torment  now  with  resolute  will ; 

He  neither  moves,  nor  groans,  nor  sighs. 

Doth  satiate  cruelty  bestow 

This  little  respite  to  bis  woe, 

She  thought,  or  are  there  Gods  who  look  below  ? 

6. 

Perchance,  thought  Kailyal,  willingly  deceived. 

Our  Marriataly  hath  his  pain  relieved, 

And  she  hatli  bade  the  blessed  SU^p  ansuage 

His  agony,  despite  the  Rajah's  rage. 

That  was  a  hope  which  fill'd  her  gushing  eyes. 

And  made  her  heart  in  silent  yearnings  rise. 

To  bless  the  power  divine  in  thankfulness. 

And  yielding  to  that  joyful  thought  her  mind. 

Backward  the  maid  her  aching  head  reclined 

Against  the  tree,  and  to  her  ftitbcr's  breath 

In  fear  she  hearken'd  still  witli  earnest  ear. 

But  soon  forgetful  fits  the  effort  broke : 

In  starts  of  recollection  then  she  woke. 

Till  now,  benignant  Nature  overcame 

The  Virgin's  weary  and  exhausted  frame. 
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Nor  Me  more  her  painful  wilcb  (o  keep. 
She  cloaed  hei  hetvj  lidi,  uid  ■uok  to  *teep. 

7, 

V&ia  wu  her  hope  !  he  did  not  reel  from  pun ; 

The  Cune  vu  biUDiaf  in  hii  bnin ; 

Alu!  the  iDDOcent  muden  thought  he  ilepl; 

But  Sleep  the  Rajah's  dieui  cammandaieat  kept ; 

Steep  knew  Kehama't  Cune. 

The  dewi  of  night  fell  round  tbein  now ; 

The;  never  buhed  LadorUd'x  brow; 

The;  knew  Kehum's  Cujw. 

The  night-wind  ii  sbrowi ; 

Alofl  it  movea  among  the  alirring  treei ; 

He  only  heard  the  breeie,  — 

No  helling  aid  to  bun  it  brought ; 

It  plaj'd  around  his  heul,  and  louch'd  him  not; 

It  knew  Kehama'a  cune. 


Liitening,  Laduilad  lay  in  hia  deipair. 

If  Kailjd  alcpt,  for  wherefore  should  the  ahare 

Her  Tather'a  wielchednese.nhich  none  could  cure ! 

Better  alone  lo  aufier ;  he  Diu*t  bear 

The  burden  of  hia  Cune  ;  but  why  endure 

The  un»Tai!ing  preaence  of  her  grief? 

She,  loo,  apart  from  him,  might  find  reliefj 

For  dead  the  Rajah  deem'd  her,  and  m  thui 

Already  *he  hia  dread  rerenge  had  fled, 

So  might  abe  lUll  eieape,  and  live  Kcuro. 

9. 

Gcntlj  he  lifts  hia  head, 

And  Kailyal  does  not  feel ; 

Gently  he  rises  up, — she  slomben  still; 

Gently  he  itcali  awsy  with  silent  tread. 


A  Tiger's  howl,  loud  echoing  thr 
Rouied  her;  the  dreadful  soun 
And  tuin'd  InatincUvely  to  wh 
Far  off  the  Tiger's  hungry  hon 


For  riglit  before  her  a  dim  fo 

A  human  form  in  t' 

Distinctly  shaped  by  ita  ow 

Such  light  as  (he  ilckly  Moon 

Through  ipell-raiged  foga,  a  bli 


blat 


le  started,  for  t 


efelt 


11  gone; 


She  call'd,  and  Ihrongh  the  atillDen  of  the  night, 

Hii  step  wai  heard  in  flight. 

Mistrualfu]  for  a  moment  of  the  sound, 

She  listens ;  till  the  step  is  heard  no  more ; 

But  then  ahe  kuowa  that  he  indeed  is  gone, 

And  with  a  thrilling  shriek  she  rushes  on. 

The  daikneaa  and  the  wood  impede  her  speed ; 

She  lifts  her  voice  again  — 

lAdutlad  '.  —  and  again,  alike  in  vain. 

And  with  a  louder  cry 

Straining  iti  lone  lo  hoaraeuesa ;  —  far  awaj, 

Selfish  in  misery, 

He  faeud  the  call,  and  fester  did  he  Sj. 

10. 

She  leans  against  that  tree  whose  jatting  bough 

Smote  her  ao  rudely.    Her  poor  heart, 

How  audibly  it  panted. 

With  sudden  stop  and  alart! 

Her  breath,  how  short  and  painfull;  it  cune ! 

Hark  I  all  ii  stilt  around  her,  — 

And  the  night  so  utterly  dark. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  cloaed  them. 

And  the  blackness  and  blank  were  the  same. 

n. 


That  Spectre  fix'd  his  eyes  u[ 

The  light  which  shone  in  their 

Was  like  a  light  from  i 

And  it  grew  deeper,  kindling  « 

She  could  not  turn  her 

From  that  infernal  gaie,  whid 

Bound  hei,  and  held  her  rooted 

It  palsied  every  powi 

Her  limba  avail'd  her  not  in  the 

There  was  no  moving  tl 

Thought,  memory,  sense  w< 

She  heard  not  now  the  Tiger'i 

She  thought  not  on  her  fat 

Her  cold  heart'a-blood  ra 

Her  hand  lay  senseless  on  the  be 

Her  feet  were  motion] 

Her  fascmated  eye 

Like  the  stone  eyeballs  of  a  i 

Tet  conscious  of  the  sight  that 

13. 

The  wind  ia  abroai 

It  opens  the  clouds 

Scattered  before  the  f 

They  skurry  through  th 

And  the  dnrknens,  retiring,  rolli 

The  Stars  in  their  beauty  come 

And  tlirough  tlie  dark  bit 

The  Moon  ridts  on  triumpliant,  bi 

Distinct  and  darkening  in 

Appean  that  Sjiectre 

The  moonbeam  gives  his  face  in 

The  shape  of  man 

The  living  form  and  face  of  , 

Hia  hands  are  spread  to  c 

14. 

But  at  that  sight  of  dread  the 

Aa  ifa  lighlning-stn 

Hod  burst  the  spell  of 

Away  she  broke  all  frantic  I] 

There  stood  a  temple  near,  bei 

An  open  fane  of  Pollear,  g< 

To  whom  the  travellen  for  prt 

With  elephantine  head  and  i 

Here  stood  his  iniagi>,  such  as  t 

And  tore  the  rebel  Giant  fron 

With  mighty  trunk  wreatl 

His  impotent  bulk,  and  on  hit 

Impaled  upheld  him  between 

15. 
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Half  from  their  beds  of  torture  they  uprise, 

And  half  uproot  their  chains. 

Is  there  not  fear  in  Heaven  P 

The  tools  that  are  in  bliss  suspend  their  joy ; 

The  danger  hath  disturb'd 

The  calm  of  Deity, 

And  Brama  fears,  and  Veeshnoo  turns  his  face 

In  doubt  toward  Seeva's  throne. 

XREXMIA. 

I  have  seen  Indra  tremble  at  his  prayers, 

And  at  his  dreadful  penances  turn  pale. 

They  claim  and  wrest  from  Seera  power  so  vast, 

That  even  Seeva's  self, 

The  Highest,  cannot  grant  and  be  secure. 

CA8TAPA. 

And  darest  thou,  Ereenia,  brave 
The  Almighty  Tyrant's  power? 

XRXXHIA. 

I  brave  him.  Father !  I  ? 

CASTAPA. 

Dareai  thou  brave  his  vengeance  ? — For,  if  not, 

Take  her  again  to  earth. 

Cast  her  before  the  Tiger  in  his  path. 

Or  where  the  death-dew-dropping  tree 

May  work  Kehama*s  will. 

XRKERIA. 

Never ! 

CASTAPA. 

Then  meet  his  wrath !  for  He,  even  He, 
Hath  set  upon  this  worm  his  wanton  foot. 

KRXKIIIA. 

I  knew  her  not,  how  wretched  and  how  fiur. 

When  here  I  waOed  her— poor  Child  of  Earth, 

Shall  I  forsake  thee,  seeing  thee  so  fair. 

So  wretched?  O  my  Father,  let  the  Maid 

Dwell  in  the  Sacred  Grove ! 

CASTAPA. 

That  must  not  be. 

For  Force  and  Evil  then  would  enter  here ; 

Ganges,  the  holy  stream  which  cleanseth  sin. 

Would  flow  fiom  hence  polluted  in  its  springs. 

And  they  who  gasp  upon  its  banks  in  death, 

Feel  no  salvation.    Piety,  and  Peace, 

And  Wisdom,  these  are  mine ;  but  not  the  power 

Which  could  protect  her  from  the  Almighty  Man; 

Nor  when  the  Spirit  of  dead  Arvalan 

Shonld  persecute  her  here  to  glut  his  rage, 

To  heap  upon  her  yet  more  agony. 

And  ripen  more  damnation  for  himself. 

XRKXiriA. 

Dead  Arvalan' 

CASTAPA. 

All  power  to  him,  whereof 

The  disimbodied  spirit  in  its  state 

Of  weakness  could  be  made  participant, 
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Kehama  hath  assigned,  until  his  days 
Of  wandering  shall  be  number'd. 

KRBXlflA. 

Look !  she  drinks 

The  gale  of  healing  from  the  blessed  Groves. 

She  stirs,  and  lo !  her  hand 

Hath  touch'd  the  Holy  River  in  its  source. 

Who  would  have  shrunk  if  aught  impure  were  nigh 

CASTAPA. 

The  Maiden,  of  a  truth,  is  pure  from  sin. 

5. 

The  waters  of  the  Holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play ; 

They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing, 

Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay. 

As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 

The  Holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 

The  Tree  of  Life,  which  o'er  her  spread. 

Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head, 

And  dropp'd  its  dews  of  healing; 

And  her  heart-blood,  at  evety  breath 

Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death. 

Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling. 

Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose, 

A  life-bloom  reddening  now  her  dark-brown 

cheek; 

And  lo !  her  eyes  unclose. 

Dark  as  the  depth  of  Ganges'  spring  profound. 

When  night  hangs  over  it ; 

Bright  as  the  Moon's  refulgent  beam. 

Thai  quivers  on  its  dear  up-sparkling  stream. 

6. 

Soon  she  let  fall  her  lids. 

As  one  who,  from  a  blissful  dream 

Waking  to  thoughts  of  pain. 

Fain  would  return  to  sleep,  and  dieam  again. 

Distrustful  of  the  sight. 

She  moves  not,  fearing  to  disturb 

The  deep  and  full  delight 

In  wonder  fix'd,  opening  again  her  eye 

She  gases  silently. 

Thinking  her  mortal  pilgrimage  was  past, 

That  she  had  reach'd  her  heavenly  home  of  rest, 

And  these  were  Gods  before  her. 

Or  spirits  of  the  blest. 

7. 

Lo !  at  Ereenia's  voice, 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  comes  sailing  down  the  akiei. 

Where  wouldst  thou  bear  her  ?  cries 

The  ancient  Sire  of  Gods. 

Straight  to  the  Swerga,  to  my  bower  of  bliss. 

The  Glendoveer  replies. 

To  Indra's  own  abodes. 

Foe  of  her  foe,  were  it  alone  for  this 

Indra  should  guard  her  from  his  vengeance  there ; 

But  if  the  God  forbear. 

Unwilling  yet  the  perilous  strife  to  try. 

Or  shrinking  from  the  dreadful  Rajah's  mi^it,  — 

Weak  as  I  am,  O  Father,  even  I 

Stand  forth  in  Seeva's  sight. 
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8. 

Trust  thou  in  him  whatever  betide, 

And  stand  forth  fearlessly ! 

The  Sire  of  Gods  replied : 

All  that  He  wills  is  right;  and  doubt  not  thou, 

Howe'er  our  feeble  scope  of  sight 

May  fail  us  now. 

His  righteous  will  in  all  things  must  be  done. 

My  blessing  be  upon  thee,  O  my  son ! 


vn. 

THE  SWERGA 

1. 

Tbe5  in  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  laid 

The  waking,  wondering  Maid ; 

The    Ship    of  Heaven,  instinct    with    thought, 

display'd 

Its  living  sail,  and  glides  along  the  sky 

On  either  side,  in  wavy  tide. 

The  clouds  of  morn  along  its  path  divide ; 

The  Winds,  who  swept  in  wild  career  on  high. 

Before  its  presence  check  their  charmed  force ; 

The  Winds,  that  loitering  lagg*d  along  their  course. 

Around  the  living  Bark  enamor'd  play. 
Swell  underneath  the  sail,  and  sing  before  its  way. 


That  Bark,  in  shape,  was  like  the  furrow'd  shell 

Wherein  the  Sea-Nymphs  to  their  parent-King, 

On  festal  day,  their  duteous  ofierings  bring. 

Its  hue  ?  —  Go  watch  the  last  green  light 

Ere  Evening  yields  the  western  sky  to  Night ; 

Or  fix  upon  the  Sun  thy  strenuous  sight 

Till  thou  hast  reach'd  its  orb  of  chrysolite. 

The  sail,  from  end  to  end  display'd. 

Bent,  like  a  rainbow,  o'er  the  Maid. 

An  Angel's  head,  with  visual  eye. 

Through  trackless  space,  directs  its  chosen  way ; 

Nor  aid  of  wing,  nor  foot,  nor  fin. 

Requires  to  voyage  o'er  the  obedient  sky. 

Smooth  as  the  swan,  when  not  a  breeze  at  even 

Disturbs  the  surface  of  the  silver  stream, 

Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven. 

3. 

Recumbent  there  the  Maiden  glides  along 

On  her  aerial  way. 

How  iwifl   she  feels  not,  though  the    swiflest 

wind 

Had  flagg'd  in  flight  behind. 

Motionless  as  a  sleeping  babe  she  lay. 

And  all  serene  in  mind. 

Feeling  no  fear;  for  that  ethereal  air 

With  smeh  new  life  and  joyance  fill'd  her  heart. 

Fear  could  not  enter  there ; 

For  sure  she  deem'd  her  mortal  part  was  o*er. 

And  she  was  sailing  to  the  heavenly  shore ; 

And  that  angelic  form,  who  moved  beside. 

Was  some  good  Spirit  sent  to  be  her  guide. 


4. 

Daughter  of  Earth  1  therein  thou  deem^st  aright « 

And  never  yet  did  form  more  beantiful. 

In  dreams  of  night  descending  from  un  high. 

Bless  the  religious  Virgin  s  gifted  sight. 

Nor,  like  a  vision  of  delight. 

Rise  on  the  raptured  Poet's  inward  eye. 

Of  human  form  divine  was  he. 

The  immortal  Youth  of  Heaven  who  floated  by, 

Even  such  as  that  divinest  form  shall  be 

In  those  blest  stages  of  our  onward  race. 

When  DO  infirmity, 

Low  thought,  nor  base  desire,  nor  wasting  caie, 

Defiice  the  semblance  of  our  heavenly  nie. 

5. 

The  wings  of  Elagle  or  of  Cheraban 

Had  seem'd  unworthy  him; 

Angelic  power,  and  dignity,  and  grace. 

Were  in  his  glorious  pennons ;  from  the  neck 

Down  to  the  ankle  reach'd  their  swelling  web. 

Richer  than  robes  of  Tynan  dye,  that  deck 

Imperial  Majesty ; 

Their  color  like  the  winter's  moonless  sky. 

When  all  the  stars  of  midnight's  canopy 

Shine  forth ;  or  like  tlie  azure  deep  at  noon. 

Reflecting  back  to  heaven  a  brighter  blue. 

Such  was  their  tint  when  closed ;  but  when  out^ 

spread, 

The  permeating  light 

Shed  through  their  substance  thin  a  varying  hoe ; 

Now  bright  as  when  the  rose. 

Beauteous  as  fragrant,  gives  to  scent  and  aight 

A  like  delight ;  now  like  the  juice  that  flows 

From  Douro's  generous  vine ; 

Or  ruby  when  with  deepest  red  it  glowB ; 

Or  as  the  morning  clouds  refulgent  shine, 

When,  at  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 

The  Orient,  like  a  shrine, 

Kindles  as  it  receives  the  rising  ray. 

And  heralding  his  way. 

Proclaims  the  presence  of  the  Power  divine. 

6.      . 

Thus  glorious  were  the  wings 

Of  that  celestial  Spirit,  as  he  went 

Disporting  through  his  native  elemenL 

.  Nor  these  alone 

The  gorgeous  beauties  that  they  gave  to  view ; 

Through  the  broad  membrane  branched  a  pljaat 

bone. 

Spreading  like  fibres  from  their  parent  stem ; 

Its  veins  like  interwoven  silver  shone. 

Or  as  the  chaster  hue 

Of  pearls  that  grace  some  Sultan's  diadera. 

Now  with  slow  stroke  and  strong  behold  him 

smite 
The  buojrant  air,  and  now  in  gentler  flight. 
On  motionless  wing  expanded,  shoot  along. 


Through  air  and  sunshine  sails  the  Ship  of  Heaven ; 

Far,  far  beneath  them  lies 

The  gross  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth ; 
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And  with  the  Sveigi  gpiet, 

The  M.id  of  mortal  birth 

At  eTery  breath  s  new  delight  inhales. 

And  now  toward  its  port  the  Ship  of  Heaven, 

Swiil  a*  a  falling  meteor,  shapei  ila  Sight, 

Yet  genllj  is  tlic  dew!  of  night  that  gem. 

And  do  not  bend  the  hare-bell's  slenderest  stem 

Daughter  of  Earth,  Ereeiiia  cried,  alight; 

Tbii  is  th;  place  of  rest,  the  Swerga  this  ; 

Lo,  here  mj  Bower  of  Blira  I 


He  ftul'd  his  aiurc  wings,  which  round  him  fold 

Glaeeful  as  robes  of  Grecian  chief  of  old. 

The  bappf  Kailjil  knew  not  where  lo  gaie ; 

Her  eyes  around  in  joyful  wonder  roam. 

How  turtk'd  upon  the  lovely  Glendoveer, 

Now  on  bis  heavenly  home. 


Here,  Maiden,  rest  in  peace. 

And  1  will  guard  thee,  fiteble  as  I  am. 

The  Almighty  Rajah  shall  not  harm  Ihee  here, 

While  Indra  keeps  his  throne. 


Alas,  thou  learest  him ! 

Immortal  as  thou  ari,  thou  feireit  him ! 

I  thought  that  death  bad  saved  me  from  his  power ; 

Not  even  the  dead  an  safe. 


Long  years  of  life  and  happiness, 

O  Child  of  Earth,  be  thine  ■ 

IWn  death  I  sav'd  thee,  and  flam  all  thy  foei 

Will  save  thee,  while  tlw  Swerga  is  secure. 


Not  me  alone,  O  gentle  Devets ! 

I  have  a  Father  suffering  upon  earth, 

A  persecuted,  wretched,  poor,  good  man. 

For  whose  strange  misery 

Thete  is  no  human  help ) 

And  none  but  I  dare  comfort  him 

Beneath  Kehama's  Corse ; 
O  gentle  Deveta,  protect  him  too! 


Come,  plead  thyself  to  Indra!  Words  like  thine 

Hay  win   their  purpose,  rouse  his    slumbering 

heart. 

And  make  him  yet  put  forth  his  arm  to  wield 

The  Ibnnder,  while  the  thunder  is  his  own. 

9. 

Then  to  the  Garden  of  the  Deity 

Ereenia  ted  the  Maid. 

In  the  mid  garden  lower'd  a  giant  Tree; 

Rock-rooled  on  ■  mountain-top,  it  grew, 

Rear'd  its  unriTaJI'd  head  on  high. 

And  stietch'd  a  thousand  branches  o'er  the  sky. 

Drinking  with  all  it«  leaves  celestial  dew. 
Lo !  where  ftom  thence,  as  from  a  living  well, 
A  Uumsand  torrents  flow  '.  , 

For  still  in  one  perpetual  ahower, 


Like  diamond  drops,  ethereal  waters  fell 

From  every  leaf  of  all  its  ample  bower. 

Rolling  adovn  the  sleep 

From  that  ai!riaE  height, 

Through  the  deep  ahade  of  aromatic  trees. 

Half  seen,  the  cataracts  shoot  their  gleitiis  of  light. 

And  pour  upon  the  breeie 

Their  thouaand  voices;  far  away  the  roar. 

In  modulations  of  delightful  uound. 

Half  heard  and  ever  varying,  floats  around. 

Below,  an  ample  Lake  expanded  lies, 

Blua  as  Uie  o'er-archiog  skies; 

Forth  issuing  from  Uiat  lovely  Lake 

A  thousand  rivers  water  Paradise. 

Full  to  the  brink,  yet  never  overflowing. 

They  cool  the  amorous  gales,  which,  ever  blowing. 

O'er  their  melodious  surface  love  lo  striy  ; 

Then,  winging  back  thcii  way. 

Their  vapon  lo  the  parent  Tree  repay  ; 

And  ending  thus  where  tliey  began. 

And  feeding  thus  the  source  from  whence  they 


10. 

On  lltat  ethereal  take,  whose  waters  lie 

Blue  and  transpicuous,  like  another  sky. 

The  Elernenls  had  rear'J  their  King's  abode. 

A  strong,  controlling  power  their  strife  suHppnded, 

And  there  their  boslilc  essences  Uiey  blended, 

ToformaPalace  worthy  of  tlio  God. 
Built  on  the  Lake,  the  waters  were  its  floor ; 
And  here  its  walls  were  water  arch'd  with  Are  ; 
.\nd  here  were  6re  with  water  vaulted  o'er  ; 


'sofGte 


Round  watery  cupolas  aspire, 

nd  domes  of  rainbow  rest  on  flery  lowers. 

And  roofs  of  Same  are  turreted  around 

With  cloud,  and  shafts  of  cloud  with  flame  are 

Here,  too,  the  Elements  forever  veer. 

Ranging  aroaad  with  endless  interchanging; 

Punned  in  lore,  and  so  in  love  pursuing. 

In  endless  revolutions  here  Ihey  roll ; 

Forever  their  mysterious  work  renewing ; 

The  parts  all  shifling,  still  unchanged  the  whole. 

Even  we  on  earth  at  intervals  descry 

Gleams  of  the  glory,  streaks  of  flowing  light. 

Openings  of  heaven,  and   streams  that  flash   at 

night. 

In  fitful  splendor,  thraugh  the  northern  sky. 

11. 

Impatient  of  delay,  Ereenia  caught 

The  Maid  alod,  and  spread  his  wings  abroad. 

And  bore  her  to  the  presence  of  iJie  God. 

There  Indra  sat  upon  his  throne  reclined. 

Where  Devetas  adore  him ; 

The  lute  of  Nared,  warbling  on  the  wind, 

All  tones  of  magic  harmony  combined 

To  aoothe  his  troubled  mind. 

While  the  dark-eyed  Apsatas  danced  before  him. 

In  vain  the  God- musician  play'd, 

a  the  darii-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven  essay'd 
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To  charm  him  with  their  beauties  in  the  dance ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  mortal  Maid  appear, 

Led  by  the  heroic  Glendoveer, 

A  deeper  trouble  fill'd  his  countenance. 

What  hast  thou  done,  Ereenia,  said  the  God, 

Bringing  a  mortal  here  ? 

And  while  he  spake,  his  eye  was  on  the  Maid  ] 

The  look  he  gave  was  solemn,  not  severe ; 

No  hope  to  Kailyal  it  conveyed. 

And  yet  it  struck  no  fear; 

There  was  a  sad  displeasure  in  his  air. 

But  pity  too  was  there. 

ERZENIA. 

Hear  me,  O  Indra !  On  the  lower  earth 

I  found  this  child  of  num,  by  what  mishap 

I  know  not,  lying  in  the  lap  of  death. 

Aloft  I  bore  her  to  our  Father's  grove. 

Not  having  other  thought,  than  when  the  gales 

Of  bliss  had  heal'd  her,  upon  earth  again 
To  leave  its  lovely  daughter.    Other  thoughts 

Arose,  when  Casyapa  declared  her  fate ; 
For  she  is  one  who  groans  beneath  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah,  terrible  alike 
To  men  and  Gods.    His  son,  dead  Arvalan, 
Arm'd  with  a  portion,  Indra,  of  thy  power. 

Already  wrested  from  thee,  persecutes 

The  Maid,  the  helpless  one,  the  innocent 

What,  then,  behoved  me  but  to  wall  her  here 

To  my  own  Bower  of  Bliss.'  what  other  choice? 

The  spirit  of  foul  Arvalan  not  yet 

Hath  power  to  enter  here ;  here  thou  art  yet 

Supreme,  and  yet  the  Swerga  is  thine  own. 

IirORA. 

No  child  of  man,  Ereenia,  in  the  Bowers 
Of  Bliss  may  sojourn,  till  he  hath  put  off 

His  mortal  part ;  for  on  mortality 

Time,  and  Infirmity,  and  Death  attend. 

Close  followers  they,  and  in  their  mournful  train 

Sorrow,  and  Pain,  and  Mutability. 
Did  these  find  entrance  here,  we  should  behold 

Oar  joys,  like  earthly  summers,  pass  away. 

Those  joys  perchance  may  pass ;  a  stronger  hand 

May  wrest  my  sceptie,  and  unparadise 

The  Swerga; — but,  Ereenia,  if  we  fall. 

Let  it  be  Fate's  own  arm  that  casts  us  down ;  * 

We  will  not  rashly  hasten  and  provoke 

The  blow,  nor  bring  ourselves  the  ruin  on. 

BRKKiriA. 

Fear  courts  the  blow.  Fear  brings  the  rain  on. 

Needs  must  the  chariot- wheels  of  Destiny 

Crush  him  who  throws  himself  before  their  track. 

Patient  and  prostrate. 

IITDRA. 

All  may  yet  be  well. 

Who  knows  but  Veesnnoo  will  descend  and  save. 

Once  more  incarnate .' 

JERSSMIA. 

Look  not  there  for  help. 

Nor  build  on  unsubstantial  hope  thy  trust. 

Our  Father  Casyapa  hath  said  he  torni 


His  doubtful  eye  to  Seeva,  e? en  as  ihoa 

Dost  look  to  him  fta  aid.    But  thine  own  stniigth 

Should  lor  thine  own  salvation  be  put  Ibith ; 

Then  might  the  higher  Powers  approving  see 

And  bless  the  brave  resolve. — Oh  that  mj  arm 

Could  wield  yon  lightnings  which  play  idlj  there. 

In  inoffisnsive  radiance,  round  thy  head ! 

The  Swerga  should  not  need  a  champioa  now, 

Nor  Earth  implore  deliverance  still  in  -wmin  *. 

IFDRA. 

Thinkest  thou  I  want  the  will  ?  xaah  Son  ofHeavca, 

What  if  my  arm  be  feeble  as  thine  own 

Against  the  diead  Kehama?  He  went  on 

Conquering  in  irresistible  career. 

Till  his  triumphant  car  had  measured  o*er 

The  insufficient  earth,  and  all  the  Kings 

Of  men  received  his  yoke ;  then  had  he  won 

His  will,  to  ride  upon  their  necks  elate. 

And  crown  his  conquests  with  the  sscrifice 

That  should,  to  men  and  gods,  proclaim  him  Lord 

And  Sovereign  Master  of  the  vassal  World^ 

Sole  Rajah,  the  Omnipotent  below. 

The  steam  of  that  portentous  sacrifice 

Arose  to  Heaven.    Then  was  the  hour  to  strike; 

Then,  in  the  consummation  of  his  pride. 

His  height  of  glory,  then  the  thunderbcdl 

Should  have  gone  forth,  and  hurl'd  him  from  his 

throne 

Down  to  the  fiery  floor  of  Padalon, 

To  everlasting  burnings,  agony 

Eternal,  and  remorse  which  knows  no  end. 

That  hour  went  by :  grown  impious  in  suooras. 

By  prayer  and  penances  he  wrested  now 

Such  power  from  Fate,  that  soon,  if  Seeva  tain  not 

His  eyes  on  earth,  and  no  Avatar  save. 

Soon  will  he  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  own. 

Roll  on  through  Padalon  his  chariot  wheels. 

Tear  up  the  adamantine  bolts  which  lock 

The  acours'd  Asuras  to  its  burning  flooTi 

And  force  the  drink  of  Immoitality 

From  Tamen's  charge.    Vnin  were  it  now  to  strive; 

My  thunder  cannot  pierce  the  sphere  of  power 

Wherewith,  as  with  a  girdle,  he  is  bound. 

JLAILTAL. 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta  t 

Take  me  again  to  earth !    This  is  no  plsce 

Of  rest  for  me !  —.My  Father  sUU  mot  hew 

His  Curse, — he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone ; 

Take  me  to  earth,  that  I  may  follow  him  \  — 

I  do  not  fisar  the  Almighty  Man!  the  Gods 

Are  feeble  here^  but  there  ate  higher  Powers, 

Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like 

ours; 
Take  me  to  earth,  O  gentle  Deveta  I — 

12. 

Saying  thus,  she  knelt^  and  to  hts  knees  she  clung, 
And  bow'd  her  head,  in  tesis  and  silsnise  pnying. 

.  Rising  anon,  around  his  neck  she  Bnng 

Her  arms,  and  there  with  folded  han^  ehe  k«ng, 

And  fixing  on  the  guardian  Glendoreer 

Her  eyes,  more  eloquent  than  Ai^gel*s  toogoe, 

Again  idie  cried,  There  is  no  comfoit  here ! 
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1  muit  be  wit^  my  Father  in  his  pain.  — 

The  year  and  day  have  pass'd  away. 

Take  me  to  earth,  O  Dereta,  again ! 

Nor  touch  of  man  hath  morr'd  the  rite  divine 

And  now  at  noon  the  Steed  must  bleed. 

13. 

The  perfect  rite  to-day  must  force  the  meed 

Indrm  with  admiration  heard  the  Maid. 

Which  Fate  reluctant  shudders  to  bestow ; 

O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried. 

Then  must  the  Swerga-God 

Already  in  thy  spirit  thus  divine, 

Yield  to  tlie  Tyrant  of  the  World  below; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 

Then  must  the  Devetas  obey 

Be  that  high  sense  of  duty  still  thy  guide. 

The  Rajah's  rod,  and  groan  beneath  his  hateful 

And  all  good  Powers  will  aid  a  soul  like  thine. 

sway. 

Then  turning  to  Ereenia,  thus  he  said  — 

Take  her  where  Ganges  hath  its  second  birth, 

3. 

Below  our  sphere,  and  yet  above  the  earth ; 

The  Sun  rides  high ;  the  hour  is  nigh ; 

There  may  Ladnrlad  rest  beyond  the  power 

The  multitude,  who  long 

Of  the  dread  Rajah,  till  the  fkted  hour. 

Lest  aught  should  mar  the  rite. 

In  circle  wide  on  every  side, 

^ 

Have  kept  the  Steed  in  sight. 
Contract  their  circle  now,  and  drive  him  on. 

vra. 

Drawn  in  long  files  before  the  Temple-court, 

The  Rajah's  archers  flank  an  ample  space ; 

THE  SACRIFICE. 

Here,  moving  onward  still,  they  drive  htm  near. 

1 

Then,  opening,  give  him  way  to  enter  here. 

Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  Qod  of  the  sky. 

4. 

Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thine .' 

Behold  him ;  how  he  starts  and  flings  his  head ! 

Dost  thou  tremble  on  high,  — 

On  either  side  in  glittering  order  spread. 

Will  thou  tamely  the  Swerga  resign,  -^ 

The  archers  ranged  in  narrowing  lines  appear ; 

Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  dread? 

The  multitude  behind  close  up  the  rear 

Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not.  Monarch  d«vuie, 

With  moon-like  bend,  and  silently  await 

How  many  a  day  to  8eeva*s  shrine 

The  awful  end. 

Kehama  his  victim  hath  led .' 

The  rite  that  shall  from  Indra  wrest  his  power. 

Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled. 

In  fiont,  with  far-stretched  walls,  and  many  a 

Mme  and  ninety  steeds  have  bled ; 

tower. 

One  more,  the  rite  will  be  complete  — 

Turret,  and  dome,  and  pinnacle  elate. 

One  victim  more,  and  this  the  dreadful  day. 

The  huge  Pagoda  seems  to  load  the  land : 

Then  will  the  impious  Rajah  seise  thy  seat, 

And  there  before  the  gate 

And  wrest  the  thunder*scepti«  from  thy  svray. 

The  Bramin  band  expectant  stand ; 

Along  the  mead  the  haIlow*d  Steed 

The  axe  is  ready  for  Kehama's  hand. 

Tet  bends  at  liberty  his  way ; 

At  noon  his  consummating  blood  will  flow. 

5. 

O  day  of  woe !  above,  below, 

Hark !  at  the  Golden  PaUu^s 

Thai  Mood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign ! 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  time ! 

Thou  tremblest,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  the  Sky, 

One,  two,  thxpe,  four,  a  thrice-told  chime, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain ; 

And  then  again,  one,  two. 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power ! 

The  bowl  that  in  its  vessel  floats,  anew 

But  where  is  Veeshnoo  at  this  hour  ? 

Most  fill  and  sink  again  ; 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? 

Then  will  the  final  stroke  be  due. 

Is  the  Destroyer  blind .' 

Hie  Sun  rides  high,  the  noon  is  nigh, 

It  the  Preserver  careless  for  mankind  } 

And  silently,  as  if  spell-bound. 

2. 

The  multitude  expect  the  sound. 

Along  the  mead  the  hallow'd  Steed 

6. 

Still  wanders  whereso'er  he  will, 

Lo !  how  the  Steed,  with  sudden  start, 

O'er  hilly  or  dale,  or  plain ; 

Turns  his  quick  head  to  every  part '. 

No  human  hand  hath  trick*d  that  mane 

Long  files  of  men  on  every  side  appear. 

From  which  he  shakes  the  rooming  dew ; 

The  sight  might  well  his  heart  afiright ; 

His  mouth  has  never  felt  the  rein ; 

And  yet  the  silence  that  is  here 

His  lips  have  never  froth*d  the  chain ; 

Inspires  a  stranger  fear ; 

For  pure  of  blemish  and  of  stain. 

For  not  a  murmur,  not  a  sound 

His  neck  unbroke  to  mortal  yoke, 

Of  breath  or  motion  rises  round  ; 

Like  Nature  ftee  the  Steed  must  be. 

No  stir  is  heard  in  all  that  mighty  crowd ; 

Fit  oflTering  for  the  Immortals  he. 

He  neighs,  and  from  the  temple-wall 

A  year  and  daj  the  Steed  must  stray 

The  voice  reechoes  loud, 

Wherever  chance  may  guide  his  way, 

Loud  and  distinct,  as  from  a  hill 

Bdbro  he  frll  at  Seeva's  shrine ; 

Across  a  lonely  vale,  when  all  is  still. 
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7. 

Within  the  temple,  on  hia  golden  throne 

Reclined,  Kehama  lies, 

Watching  with  steady  eyes 

The  perfumed  light  that,  horning  bright, 

Metes  oat  the  passing  hours. 

On  either  hand  his  eunuchs  stand, 

Freshening  witli  fans  of  peacock-plumes  the  air, 

Which,  redolent  of  all  rich  gxims  and  flowers, 

Seems,  overcharged  with  sweets,  to  stagnate  there. 

Lo !  the  time-taper*s  flame,  ascending  slow, 

Creeps  up  its  coil  toward  the  fated  line ; 

Kehama  rises  and  goes  forth, 

And  from  the  altar,  ready  where  it  lies, 

He  takes  the  axe  of  sacrifice. 

8. 

That  instant,  from  the  crowd,  with  sudden  shout, 

A  Man  sprang  out 

To  lay  upon  the  Steed  his  hand  profane. 

A  thousand  archers,  with  unerring  eye. 

At  once  let  fly, 

And  with  their  hurtling  arrows  fill  the  sky. 

In  vain  they  fall  upon  him  fast  as  rain ; 

He  bears  a  charmed  life,  which  may  defy 

All  weapons,  —  and  the  darts  that  whizz  around, 

As  from  an  adamantine  panoply 

Repell'd,  fall  idly  to  the  ground. 

Kehama  clasp'd  his  hands  in  agony, 

And  saw  him  grasp  the  hallow'd  courser's  mane, 

Spring  up  with  sudden  bound, 

And  with  a  frantic  cry, 

And  madman's  gesture,  gallop  round  and  round. 

9. 

They  seize,  they  drag  him  to  the  Rajah's  feet. 

What  doom  will  now  be  his,  —  what  vengeance 

meet 

Will  he,  who  knows  no  mercy,  now  require  ? 

The  obsequious  gudrds  around,  with  blood-hound 

Look  for  the  word,  in  slow-consuming  fire. 

By  piecemeal  death,  to  make  the  wretch  expire. 

Or  hoist  his  living  carcass,  hook'd  on  high. 

To  feed  the  fowls  and  insects  of  the  sky ; 

Or  if  aught  worse  inventive  cruelty 

To  that  remorseless  heart  of  royalty 

Might  prompt,  accursed  instruments  they  stand 

To  work  the  wicked  will  with  wicked  hand. 

Far  other  thoughts  were  in  the  multitude ; 

Pity,  and  human  feelings,  held  them  still ; 

And  stifled  sighs  and  groans  suppress'd  were  there. 

And  many  a  secret  curse  and  inward  prayer 

Caird  on  the  insulted  Gods  to  save  mankind. 

Expecting  some  new  crime,  in  fear  they  stood. 

Some  horror  which  would  make  the  natural  blood 

Start,  with  cold  shudderings  thrill  the  sinking  heart, 

Whiten  the  lip,  and  make  the  abhorrent  eye 

Roll  back  and  close,  press'd  in  for  agony. 

10. 

How  then  fared  he  for  whom  the  mighty  crowd 
Suffered  in  spirit  thus, — how  then  fared  he.' 

A  ghastly  smile  was  on  his  lip,  his  eye 
Glared  with  a  ghastly  hope,  as  he  drew  nigh. 


And  cried  aloud,  Yes,  Rajah !  it  is  I ! 

And  wilt  thou  kill  me  now  ? 

The  countenance  of  the  Almighty  Man 

Fell  when  he  knew  Ladurlad,  and  his  brow 

Was  clouded  with  despite,  as  one  aofaauned. 

That  wretch  again  !  indignant  he  ezclaiia'd, 

And  smote  his  forehead,  and  stood  sifently 

Awhile  in  wrath :  then,  with  ferocious  smU«, 

And  eyes  which  seemed  to  darken  his  dark  cbeek^ 

Let  him  go  free !  be  cried ',  he  bath  bis  Cime, 

And  vengeance  upon  him  can  wreak  no  worse  — 

But  ye  who  did  not  stop  him  —  tremble  je ! 

U. 

He  bade  the  archers  pile  their  weapons  there : 

No  manly  courage  fiU'd  tlie  slavish  band. 

No  sweetening  vengeance  roused  a  bnve  despair. 

He  call'd  his  horsemen  then,  and  gave  conunand 

To  hem  the  ofienders  in,  and  hew  them  down. 

Ten  thousand  cimeters,  at  once  uprear'd, 

Flash  up,  like  waters  sparkling  to  the  son ; 

A  second  time  the  fatal  brands  appear'd 

Lifted  aloft, — they  glitter'd  then  no  more; 

Their  light  was  gone,  their  splendor  quench'd  io 

gore. 
At  noon  the  massacre  begun, 
And  night  closed  in  before  the  work  of  death 

done. 


IX. 


THE  HOME-SCENE. 

1. 

The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 

Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 

Valtures,  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyranny 

So  oft  had  furnish'd  food,  from  far  and  nigh 

Sped  to  the  lore :  aloft,  with  joyful  eiy. 

Wheeling  around,  they  bover'd  overhead ; 

Or,  on  the  temple  perch *d  with  greedy  eye, 

Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 

Far  oflT  the  Tigers,  in  the  inmost  wood. 

Heard  the  death  shriek,  and  snoflTd  the  soenl  of 

blood; 
They  rose,  and  through  the  oovert  went  their  w«y, 
Couch'd  at  the  forest  edge,  and  wailed  for  Iheir 

prey. 

2. 

He  who  had  sought  for  death  went  wandenngoo ; 

The  hope  which  had  inspired  his  heart  was  gone ; 

Yet  a  wild  joyance  still  inflamed  bis  laoe, 

A  smile  of  vengeance,  a  triumpliant  glow. 

Where  goes  he .'  —  Whither  should  Ladurlad  go ! 

Unwittingly  the  wretch's  footsteps  trace 

Their  wonted  path  toward  his  dwelling-place; 

And  wandering  on,  unknowing  whm. 

He  starts  like  one  surprised  at  finding  he  is  there. 


Behold  his  lowly  home. 
By  yonder  broad-bongh*d  plane  o'erahaded : 
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Tfaere  Muriatiij'i  Image  stand*, 

Aad  there  Ihe  guland  twined  by  Kailjal'i  huida 

Around  ita  brow  bath  ftded. 

The  peuocki,  at  their  muter' ■  ■ight, 

Quick  fivm  the  leafy  thatch  alight. 

And  harry  round,  and  search  the  grouiid. 

And  Teer  their  glancing  aecki  from  aide  to  aide, 

Expecting  from  hia  hand 

Their  daily  dole  which  «nt  the  Haid  aupplied, 

Now  all  loo  long  denied. 


Aa  if  they  wrong'd  him  with  tbeii 

Befentfblly  he  tum'd  away  hii  ey«a, 

Yet  tum'd  them  but  to  End 

Siglitj  that  enraged  hia  mind 

With  envloui  grief  more  wild  and  overpowering. 

The  lank  which  fed  hia  lieldawaa  Uiere,  and  there 

The  large-leaved  loluion  the  watera  flowering. 

There,  from  the  intolerable  heat 

The  buffaloed  retreat; 

Only  their  noatrila  railed  to  meet  tlie  air, 


But,  ai  he  gaied  aronnd. 

How  atnngo  did  all  acdutom'd  aigbta  appeal 

How  diflerently  did  each  famihar  aound 

Aiiajl  hia  aller'd  ear  •. 

Here  atood  the  marriage  bower, 

Rear'd  in  that  happy  hour 

When  be,  with  featal  joy  and  youthful  pride 

Had  brought  Yedillian  home,  hia  beauteoua  br 

Lcavei  notita  own,  and  many  a  borrow 'd  Saw 

Had  then  bedeck'd  il,  withering  ere  the  nigh 

But  be  who  look'd  from  that  anipicioua  daj 

For  yean  of  long  delight. 

And  would  not  lee  Ihe  marriage  bower  deca; 

Tbara  plinled  and  nurs'd  up,  with  daily  can 

The  iwseleat  herbi  that  accnt  the  ambient  ai 

Aad  train'd  them  round  lo  live  and  flouriib  tb 

Nor  when  dread  Yamen'i  will 

Had  call'd  Yedillion  frum  hia  arm*  away, 

Ceaaed  be  to  tend  the  marriage-bower,  but  ati 

Sorrowing,  had  dieai'd  it  like  a  pioua  rite 

~  It  of  pait  delight. 


He  took  bii  wonted  aeat  before  the  door,— 

Even  a.  of  yore. 

When  he  wai  wont  to  view,  with  placid  eyi 

Hi*  daughter  at  her  evening  lacrifice. 

Here  were  the  Qowen  which  ihe  *o  carefuU; 

Did  love  to  rear-far  Marrialaly'a  brow; 

Neglected  now, 

Their  heavy  head*  were  drooping,  over-blovn 

All  ebe  appeai'd  the  lame  ai  heiclofore, 

All  —  nve  bimaelf  alone; 

How  happy  then, — tad  now  a  wretch  for  ei 


The  market-flag,  which',  hnated  high. 

From  far  and  nigh. 

Above  yon  cocoa  grove  ia  aeen, 

Hanga  molionlei*  amid  the  lultry  aky. 

Load  aounda  the  village  drum ;  a  happy  crow 

I*  there ;  Ladorlad  hear*  their  diatant  voicei 

Bat  with  their  joy  no  more  hii  heart  rejoice* 

And  how  their  old  companion  now  may  fare 

Little  tbey  know,  and  li-M  they  caie; 

Tbc  torment  he  ii  doom'd  to  bear 
Wa*  bat  to  tbem  the  wonder  oTa  day, 
A  borden  of  aad  thoaghi*  aoon  put  away. 

7. 
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A  fire  was  in  his  heart  and  brain. 

And  from  all  other  flame 
Kehama  a  Curse  had  charm'd  him. 

11. 

Anon  the  Spirit  waved  a  second  hand ; 

Down  rush'd  the  obedient  whirlwind  from  the  sky, 

Scoop'd  up  the  sand  like  smoke,  and  from  on  high 

Shed  the  hot  shower  upon  Ladurlad's  head. 
Where'er  he  turns,  the  accursed  Hand  is  there ; 
East,  West,  and  North,  and  South,  on  every  side 

The  hand  accursed  waves  in  air  to  guide 
The  dizzying  storm ;  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth 

It  fills  and  chokes,  and  clogging  every  pore, 

Taught  him  new  torments  might  be  yet  in  store. 

Where  shall  he  turn  to  fly  ?  behold  his  house 

In  flames  !  uprooted  lies  the  marriage-bower, 

The  Goddess  buried  by  the  sandy  shower. 

Blindly,  with  staggering  step,  he  reeb  about. 

And  still  the  accursed  Hand  pursued. 

And  still  the  lips  of  scorn  their  mockery-laugh 

renewed. 

12. 

What,  Arvalan  !  hast  thou  so  soon  forgot 

The  grasp  of  PoUear  ?    Wilt  thou  still  defy 

The  righteous  Powers  of  heaven  ?  or  know'st  thou 

not 

That  there  are  yet  superior  Powers  on  high, 

Son  of  the  Wicked?  —  Lo,  in  rapid  flight, 

Ereenia  hastens  from  the  ethereal  height ; 

Bright  is  the  sword  celestial  in  his  hand ; 

Like  lightning  in  its  path  athwart  the  sky. 

He  comes  and  drives,  with  angel-arm,  the  blow. 

Oft  have  the  A  suras,  in  the  wars  of  Heaven, 

Felt  that  keen  sword  by  arm  angelic  driven. 

And  fled  before  it  from  the  fields  of  light. 

Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 

The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade ; 

The  wicked  Shade  flies  howling  from  his  foe. 

So  let  that  Spirit  foul 

Fly,  and,  for  impotence  of  anger,  howl, 

Writhing  with  anguish,  and  his  wounds  deplore ; 

Worse  punishment  hath  Arvalan  deserved. 
And  righteous  Fate  hath  heavier  doom  in  store. 

13. 

Not  now  the  Glendoveer  pursues  his  flight; 

He  bade  the  Ship  of  Heaven  alight, 

And  gently  there  he  laid 

The  astonished  Father  by  the  happy  Maid, 

The  Maid  now  shedding  tears  of  deep  delight. 

Beholding  all  things  with  incredulous  eyes. 

Still  dizzy  with  the  sand-storm,  there  he  lay. 

While,  sailing  up  the  skies,  the  living  Bark 

Through  air  and  sunshine  held  its  heavenly  way. 


X. 

MOUNT  MERU. 

1. 

BwiTT  through  the  sky  the  vessel  of  the  Suras 

Sails  up  the  fields  of  ether  like  an  Angel. 


Rich  is  the  freight,  O  Vessel,  that  thou 
Beauty  and  Virtue, 
Fatherly  cares  and  filial  veoention. 
Hearts  which  are  proved  and  starengthea'd  by 

affliction, 

Manly  resentment,  fortitude,  and  action. 

Womanly  goodness ; 

All  with  which  Nature  halloweth  ber  daiighlers, 

Tenderness,  truth,  and  purity,  and  meekneai. 

Piety,  patience,  faith,  and  resignation. 

Love  and  devoiement. 

Ship  of  the  Grods,  how  richly  art  thou  laden ! 

Proud  of  the  charge,  thou  voyages!  rejoicing; 

Clouds  float  around  to  honor  thee,  and  Evcniag 

Lingers  in  heaven. 

2. 

A  Stream  descends  on  Mem  Mountain  ; 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain; 

It  had  its  birth,  so  Sages  say. 

Upon  the  memorable  day 

When  Parvati  presumed  to  lay. 

In  wanton  play, 

Her  hands,  too  venturous  Goddeso,  in  her  mirth. 

On  Seeva's  eyes,  the  light  and  life  of  Earth. 

Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  Mood  slall; 

The  Elements  ceased  their  influences ;  the  Hours 

Stopp'd  on  the  eternal  round ;  Motion,  and  Breath, 

Time,  Change,  and  Life,  and  Death, 

In  sudden  trance  oppressed,  forgot  their  powers. 

A  moment  and  the  dread  eclipse  was  ended ; 

But,  at  the  thought  of  Nature  thus  suspended. 

The  sweat  on  Seeva's  forehead  stood. 

And  Ganges  fiience  upon  the  world  descended. 

The  Holy  River,  the  Redeeming  Flood. 

3. 

None  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 

But  on  the  top  of  Meru  Mountaja, 

Which  rises  o'er  the  hills  of  earth. 

In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 

Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 

Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 

Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne  ; 

And  there  the  neW'born  River  lies 

Outspread  beneatli  its  native  skiea, 

As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 

Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resigned 

To  the  will  oT  the  Creating  Mind, 

It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 

Down  from  the  immeasurable  steep. 

From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding, 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes;  Heaven  around, 
Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding, 

And  Meru's  summit  shaking  with  the  sound. 
Wide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  sparkling 

spmy* 

Dances  aloft;  and  ever  there,  at  morning. 

The  earliest  sunbeams  haste  to  wing  their  way. 

With  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  Adorning; 

And  duly  the  adoring  Moon  at  night 

Sheds  her  white  glory  there, 

And  in  the  watery  air 

Suspends  her  halon^rowns  of  silver  light. 
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4. 

Framed  of  the  elements  of  Heaven; 

A  mountain-valley  in  its  bleiied  breast 

Pure  dwelling-place  for  perfect  mind. 

Reoeivea  the  etreaxn,  which  there  delights  to  lie, 

She  stood  and  gased  on  Sire  and  Child ; 

Untroubled  and  at  reit, 

Her  tongue  not  yet  had  power  to  speak ; 

Beneath  the  untainted  aky. 

The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheek ; 

There,  in  a  lovely  lake,  it  eeemi  to  deep, 

And  when  those  tean  her  sight  beguiled. 

And  thence,  through  many  a  channel  dark  and  deep, 

And  still  her  faltering  accenii  fail'd, 

Their  aecret  way  the  holy  Waten  wind, 

The  Spirit,  mute  and  motionless. 

Till,  rising  underneath  the  root 

Spread  out  her  arms  for  the  carese. 

Of  the  Tree  of  Life  on  Hemakoot, 

Made  still  and  silent  with  excess 

MAJMfcir.  fnrlh  th«y  flnv  in  pnrlly  mankinil 

Of  love  and  painful  happiness. 

5. 
Towards  this  Lake,  shove  the  nether  si^iere, 

9. 
The  Maid  that  lovely  form  survey 'd; 

The  living  Bark,  with  angel  eye. 

Wistful  she  gased,  and  knew  her  not. 

Directs  its  course  along  the  obedient  sky. 

But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 

Kehama  hath  not  yet  dominion  here; 

A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  thought. 

And  till  the  dreaded  -hour, 

A  feeling  many  a  year  forgot. 

When  Indra  by  the  R^ah  shall  be  driven 

Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring, 

Dethroned  from  Heaven, 

As  if  again  in  every  vein 

Here  may  Ladurlad  rest  beyond  his  power. 

Her  mother's  milk  was  stirring. 

With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye 

6. 

The  living  Barit  alighU ;  the  Glendoveer 

As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh. 

Then  lays  LadnrUd  by  the  blessed  Lake ;  — 

Yet  fear*d  to  meet  the  wish'd  embrace, 

O  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter ! 

At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprew'd. 

The  ethereal  gales  hn  agony  aslake, 

Not  so  Ladurlad ;  he  could  trace. 

His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  cheek, 

Though  brighten'd  with  angelic  grace, 

His  hand  is  in  the  water ; 

His  own  Tedillian's  earthly  face ; 

The  innoeent  man,  the  man  oppress'd,  — 

He  ran  and  held  her  to  his  breast ' 

Oh  joy ! — hath  found  a  place  of  rest 

Oh  joy  above  all  joys  of  HeaVen, 

Beyond  Kehama's  sway ;          [away. 

By  Death  alone  to  others  given, 

The  Cuise  extends  not  here ;  his  pains  have  past 

This  moment  hath  to  him  restored 

7. 

The  early-lost,  the  long-deplored. 

O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter ! 

10. 

Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 

They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 

Tour  resting-place  and  sanctuary  have  found. 

With  life  all  other  passions  fly. 

What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiled 

All  othen  are  but  vanity. 

The  sacred,  solitary  ground  ? 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 

Vain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smiled. 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Receiving  such  a  Sire  and  Child  j 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  lie. 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth; 

Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye. 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

And  rippled  round  melodiously. 

Its  holy  flame  forever  bumeth ; 

And  roll'd  her  little  waves,  to  meet 

Trom  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumeth ; 

And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest, 

The  gales  of  Swerga  thither  fled. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  oppress'd, 

And  heavenly  odon  there  were  shed 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified. 

About,  below,  and  overhead ', 

Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

And  Earth,  rejoicing  in  their  tread. 

It  soweth  hero  with  toil  and  care. 

Hath  built  them  up  a  blooming  Bower, 

But  the  harvest-time  of  Love  is  there. 

Where  every  amaranthine  flower 

Iti  deathless  blossom  interweaves 

U. 

With  bright  and  undeeaying  leaves. 

Ob !  when  a  Mother  meets  on  high 

The  Babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 

8. 

Hath  she  not  then,  for  pains  and  fears. 

Three  happy  beings  are  there  here  — 

The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night, 

The  Sire,  the  Maid,  the  Glendoveer. 

For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears. 

A  finuth  approaches, —  who  is  tliis 

An  over-payment  of  delight? 

Thai  enten  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  f 

No  Ibnn  so  fair  might  painter  find 

12. 

Among  the  daughten  of  mankind ; 

A  blessed  family  is  this. 

For  death  her  beauties  hath  refined. 

Assembled  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss ! 

And  unto  her  a  form  hath  given 
74 
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Boast  impenetrable  hearts  ? 

Hover  here,  my  gentle  lory, 

Gently  hover,  while  I  see 

To  whom  hath  Fate  decreed  the  glory, 

To  the  Glendoveer  or  me. 

20. 

Then,  in  Uie  dewy  evening  aky, 

The  bird  of  gorgeous  plumeiy 

Poised  his  wings,  and  hover'd  nigh. 

It  chanced  at  that  delightfiil  hour 

Kailyal  sat  before  the  Bower, 

On  the  green  bank  Kith  amaranth  sweet, 

Where  Ganges  warbled  at  her  feet 

Ereenia  there,  before  the  Maid, 

His  sails  of  ocean  blue  display  *d ; 

And  sportive  in  her  sight 

Moved  slowly  o'er  the  lake  with  gliding  flight; 

Anon,  with  sudden  stroke  and  itrong. 

In  rapid  course  careering,  swept  along ; 

Now  shooting  downward  from  his  heavenly  height. 

Plunged  in  the  deep  below, 

Then  rising,  soar'd  again. 

And  shook  the  sparkling  waters  off  like  rain, 

And  hovering  o'er  the  silver  surface  hung. 

At  him  young  Camdeo  bent  the  bow ; 

With  living  bees  the  bow  was  strung. 

The  fatal  bow  of  sugar-cane. 

And  flowers  which  would  inflame  the  heart 

With  their  petals  barb'd  the  dart. 

21. 

The  shaft,  unerringly  addresa'd. 

Unerring  flew,  and  smote  £reenia*s  breast 

Ah,  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

Go  aim  at  idler  hearts ; 

Thy  skill  is  baffled  here ! 

A  deeper  love  I  bear  that  Maid  divine, 

A  love  that  springeth  from  a  higher  will, 

A  holier  power  than  thine ! 

22. 

A  second  shaft,  while  thus  Ereenia  cried. 

Had  Camdeo  aim'd  at  Kailyal's  side ; 

But,  lo !  the  Bees  which  strung  his  bow 

Broke  off,  and  took  their  flight. 

To  that  sweet  Flower  of  earth  they  wing  their  way. 

Around  her  raven  tresses  play. 

And  buiz  about  her  with  delight, 

Aa  if  with  that  melodious  sound 

They  strove  to  pay  their  willing  duty 

To  mortal  purity  and  beauty# 

23. 

Ah !  Wanton !  cried  the  Glendoveer, 

No  power  hast  thou  for  mischief  here ! 

Choose  thou  some  idler  breast. 

For  th«'9e  are  proof,  by  nobler  thoughts  possessM. 

Go,  to  thy  plains  of  Matra  go. 

And  string  again  thy  broken  bow ! 

24. 
Rightly  Ereenia  spake ;  and  ill  had  thoughts 

Of  earthly  love  beseem'd  the  sanctuary 
Where  Kailyal  had  been  wafted,  that  the  Soul 


Of  her  dead  Mother  there  might  strengthen  her. 

Feeding  her  with  the  milk  of  heavenly  lore, 

And  influxes  of  Heaven  imbue  her  heart 

With  hope,  and  faith,  and  holy  fortitude. 

Against  the  evil  day.    Here  rest  a  while 

In  peace,  O  father !  mark'd  for  misery 

Above  all  sons  of  men;  O  daughter!  doom'd 

For  sufferings  and  for  trials  above  all 

Of  women ; — yet  both  favor'd,  both  beloved 

By  all  good  Powers,  rest  here  a  while  in  peace. 


XI. 

THE  ENCHANTRESS. 

1. 

Whxr  from  tlie  sword,  by  arm  angelic  driven, 

Foul  Arvalan  fled  howling,  wild  in  pain. 

His  thin,  essential  spirit,  rent  and  rivon 

With  wounds,  united  soon  and  heal'd  again  ; 

Backward  the  accursed  turn'd  his  eye  in  flight, 

Remindful  of  revengeful  thoughts  even  then, 

And  saw  where,  gliding  through  the  evening  light, 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  sail'd  upward  through  the  sky. 

Then,  like  a  meteor,  vanish'd  from  his  sight 

Where  should  he  follow  ?  vainly  might  he  try 

To  trace  through  trackless  air  its  rapid  course ; 

Nor  dared  he  that  angelic  arm  defy. 
Still  sore  and  writhing  from  its  dreaded  force. 

2. 

Should  he  the  lust  of  vengeance  lay  aside .' 

Too  long  had  Arvalan  in  ill  been  train'd ; 

Nurs'd  up  in  power,  and  tyranny,  and  pride. 

His  soul  the  ignominious  thought  disdain'd. 

Or  to  his  mighty  Father  should  he  go. 

Complaining  of  defeature  twice  sustain'd. 

And  ask  new  powers  to  meet  the  immortal  foe  ?  — 

Repulse  he  fear'd  not,  but  he  fear'd  rebuke, 

And  ahamcd  to  tell  him  of  his  overthrow. 

There  dwelt  a  dread  Enchantress  in  a  nook 

Obscure ;  old  helpmate  she  to  him  had  been, 

Lending  her  aid  in  many  a  secret  sin ; 
And  there,  for  counsel,  now  his  way  he  took. 

3. 

She  was  a  woman  whose  unlovely  youth. 

Even  like  a  canker'd  rose  which  none  will  cull. 

Had  wither'd  on  the  stalk ;  her  heart  was  full 

Of  passions  which  had  found  no  natural  acope. 

Feelings  which  there  had  grown,  but  ripen'd  not. 

Desires  unsatisfied,  abortive  hope, 

Repinings  which  provoked  vindictive  thought: 

These  restless  elements  forever  wrought, 

Fermenting  in  her  with  perpetual  stir. 

And  thus,  her  spirit  to  all  evil  moved. 

She  hated  men  because  they  loved  not  her. 

And  hated  women  because  they  were  lov'd. 

And  thus,  in  wrath,  and  hatred,  and  despair. 

She  tempted  Hell  to  tempt  her,  and  resign'd 

Her  body  to  the  Demons  of  the  Air, 

Wicked  and  wanton  fiends,  who  where  they  will 

Wander  abroad,  still  seeking  to  do  ill. 
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Upon  its  ihores  a  Bower  I  we 

Fit  home  for  blessed  company. 

8ae,  they  come  forward, — on'«,  two,  three, — 

The  lut  a  Maiden, — it  is  she ! 

The  foremost  shakes  his  wings  of  blue ; 

'Tis  he  whose  sword  even  yet  I  rue } 

And  in  that  other  one  I  know 

The  visage  of  my  deadliest  foe. 

Mother,  let  thy  magic  might 

Arm  me  for  the  mortal  fight; 

Helm,  and  shield,  and  mail  afford. 

Proof  against  his  dreaded  sword. 

Then  will  I  invade  their  seat; 

Then  shall  vengeance  be  complete. 

10. 

LOmUKITE. 

Spirits,  who  obey  my  will, 
Hear  him,  and  his  wish  fulfil ! 

So  spake  the  mighty  Witch,  nor  farther  spell 

Needed ;  anon  a  sound,  like  smother'd  thunder. 

Was  heard,  slow  rolling  under; 

The  solid  pavement  of  the  cell 

Quaked,  heaved,  and  cleft  asunder. 

And  at  the  feet  of  Arvalan  display 'd, 

Helmet  and  mail,  and  shield  and  ctmeter,  were 

laid. 

11. 

The  Asnras,  often  put  to  flight 

And  seatter'd  in  the  fields  of  light 

By  their  foes'  celestial  might. 

Forged  this  enchanted  armor  for  the  fight 

*Mid  fires  intense  did  they  anneal. 

In  mountain  furnaces,  the  quivering  steel. 

Till,  trembling  through  each  deepen'mg  hue, 

It  settled  in  a  midnight  blue ; 

Last  they  oast  it,  to  aslake. 

In  the  penal  icy  lake. 

Then  they  consigned  it  to  the  Giant  brood ; 

And  while  they  forged  the  impenetrable  arms. 

The  Evil  Powers,  to  oversee  them,  stood. 

And  there  imbued 

The  work  of  Giant  strength  with  magic  charms. 

Foul  Arvalan,  with  joy,  survey 'd 

The  crescent  sabre's  cloudy  blade. 

With  deeper  joy  the  impervious  mail. 

The  shield  and  helmet  of  avail. 

Soon  did  he  himself  array. 

And  bade  her  speed  him  on  his  way. 

12. 

Then  she  led  him  to  the  den. 

Where  her  chariot,  night  and  day. 

Stood  hamess'd  ready  for  the  way. 

Two  Dragons,  yoked  in  adamant,  convey 

The  magic  car;  from  either  collar  sprung 

An  adamantine  rib,  which  met  in  air, 

O'erarch'd,  and  cross* d,  and  bent,  diverging  there, 

And  firmly  in  its  arc  upbore. 

Upon  their  braien  necks,  the  seat  of  power. 

Arvalan  mounts  the  car,  and  in  his  hand 

Receives  the  magic  reins  iVom  Lorrinite ; 

The  Dragons,  long  obedient  to  command. 


Their  ample  sails  expand ; 
Like  steeds  well-broken  to  fair  lady's  hand 

They  feel  the  reins  of  might. 
And  up  the  northern  sky  begin  their  flight. 

13. 

Son  of  the  Wicked,  doth  thy  soul  delight 

To  think  its  hour  of  vengeance  now  is  nigh  ? 

Lo !  where  the  far-off  light 

Of  lndra*s  palace  flashes  on  his  sight. 

And  Meru's  heavenly  summit  shines  on  high, 

With  clouds  of  glory  bright. 

Amid  the  dark-blue  sky. 

Already,  in  his  hope,  doth  he  espy, 

Himself  secure  in  mail  of  tenfold  charms, 

Ereenia  writhing  from  the  magic  blade. 

The  Father  sent  to  bear  his  Curse,  — the  Maid 

Resisting  vainly  in  his  im|>ious  arms. 

14. 

Ah,  Sinner !  whose  anticipating  soul 

Incurs  the  guilt  even  when  the  crime  is  spared ! 

Joyous  toward  Meru's  summit  on  he  fared. 

While  the  twin  Dragons,  rising  as  he  guides. 

With  steady  flight,  steer  northward  for  the  pole. 

Anon,  with  irresistible  control, 

Force  mightier  far  than  his  arrests  their  course ; 

It  wrought  as  though  a  Power  unseen  had  caught 

Their  adamantine  yokes  to  drag  them  on. 

Straighten  they  bend  their  way,  and  now,  in  vain. 

Upward  doth  Arvalan  direct  the  rein ; 

The  rein  of  magic  might  avails  no  more ; 

Bootless  its  strength  against  that  unseen  Power, 

That,  in  their  mid  career. 

Hath  seized  the  Chariot  and  the  Charioteer. 

With  hands  resisting,  and  down-pressing  ftet 

Upon  their  hold  insisting. 

He  struggles  to  maintain  his  difficult  seat. 

Seeking  in  vain  with  that  strange  Power  to  vie, 

Their  doubled  speed  the  affrighted  Dragons  try. 

Forced  in  a  stream  from  whence  was  no  retreat. 

Strong  as  they  are,  behold  them  whirled  along. 

Headlong,  with  useless  pennons,  through  the  sky. 

15. 

What  Power  was  that,  whichf  with  resistless  might, 

Foil'd  the  dread  magic  thus  of  Lorrinite  ? 

'Twas  all  commanding  Nature.— They  were  here 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  adamantine  rocks 

Which  gird  Mount  Mem  round,  as  far  below 

That  heavenly  height  where  Ganges  hath  its  birth 

Involved  in  clouds  and  light. 

So  far  above  its  roots  of  ice  and  snow. 

16. 

On — on  they  roll,  -^  rapt  headlong  they  roll  on ,  — 

The  lost  canoe,  less  rapidly  than  this, 

Down  the  precipitous  stream  is  whirl'd  along 

To  the  brink  of  Niagara's  dread  abyss. 

On— on  they  roll,  and  now,  with  shivering  shock. 

Are  dash'd  against  the  rock  that  girds  the  Pole. 

Down  from  his  shatter *d  mail  the  unhappy  Soul 

Is   dropp'd,  ->  ten    thousand    thousand    ftthoms 

down,— 
Tdl  in  an  ice-rift,  'mid  the  eternal  snow, 
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Foul  ArYolan  ia  stopp'd.    There  let  him  howl, 
Groan  there,  —  and  there,  with  imayailing  moan, 
For  aid  on  his  Almighty  Father  call. 

17. 

All  human  sounds  are  lost 

Amid  those  deserts  of  perpetual  frost. 

Old  Winter's  drear  domain. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  living  World, 

Beyond  Kehama's  reign. 

Of  utterance  and  of  motion  soon  bereft, 

Frozen  to  the  ice-rock,  there  behold  him  lie. 

Only  the  painful  sense  of  Being  left, 

A  Spirit  who  must  feel,  and  cannot  die. 

Bleaching  and  bare  beneath  the  polar  sky. 


XII. 

THE  SACRIFICE  COMPLETED. 

1. 

O  TE  who,  by  the  Lake 

On  Meru  Mount,  partake 

The  joys  which  Heaven  hath  destin'd  for  the  blest. 

Swift,  swift  the  moments  fly. 

The  silent  hours  go  by, 

And  ye  must  leave  your  dear  abode  of  rest. 

O  wretched  Man,  prepare 

Again  thy  Curse  to  bear ! 

Prepare,  O  wretched  Maid,  for  further  woe ! 

The  fatal  hour  draws  near, 

When  Indra's  heavenly  sphere 

Must  own  the  Tyrant  of  the  World  below. 

To-day  the  hundredth  Steed 

At  Seeva's  shrine  must  bleed ; 

The  dreadful  sacrifice  is  full  to-day ; 

Nor  man  nor  God  hath  power. 

At  this  momentous  hour, 

Again  to  save  the  Swerga  from  his  sway. 

Fresh  woes,  O  Maid  divine. 

Fresh  trials  must  be  thine : 

And  what  must  thou,  Ladurlad,  yet  endure ! 

But  let  your  hearts  be  strong, 

And  rise  against  all  wrong, 

For  Providence  is  just,  and  virtue  is  secure. 

2. 

They,  little  deeming  that  the  fatal  day 

Was  come,  beheld,  where  tiirough  the  morning  sky 

A  Ship  of  Heaven  drew  nigh. 

Onward  they  watch  it  steer  its  steady  flight; 

Till,  wondering,  they  espy 

Old  Casyapa,  the  Sire  of  Gods,  alight. 

But  when  Ereenia  saw  the  Sire  appear. 

At  that  unwonted  and  unwelcome  sight 

His  heart  received  a  sudden  shock  of  fear. 

Thy  presence  doth  itn  doleful  tidings  tell, 

O  Father !  cried  the  startled  Glendoveer ! 

The  dreadftil  hour  is  near !  I  know  it  well ! 

Not  for  less  import  would  the  Sire  of  Grods 

Forsake  his  ancient  and  august  abodes. 


3. 

Even  so,  serene  the  immortal  Sire  replies; 

Soon  like  an  earthquake  will  ye  feel  the  blow 

Which  consummates  the  mighty  sacrifice : 

And  this  World,  and  its  Heaven,  and  all  tberctD, 

Are  then  Kehama^s.     To  tlie  second  ring 

Of  these  seven  Spheres,  the  Swerga  King, 

Even  now,  prepares  for  flight, 
Beyond  the  circle  of  the  conquered  world, 
Beyond  the  Rajah*s  might. 
Ocean,  that  clips  this  inmost  of  the  Spheres, 
And  girds  it  round  with  everlasting  rou, 
Set  like  a  gem  appears 
Within  that  bending  shore. 
Thither  fly  all  the  Sons  of  heavenly  race : 
I,  too,  forsake  mine  ancient  dwelling-place. 
And  now,  O  Child  and  Father,  ye  must  go ' 
Take  up  tlie  burden  of  your  woe, 
And  wander  once  again  below. 
With  patient  heart  hold  onward  to  the  end: 
Be  true  unto  yourselves,  and  bear  in  miod 
That  every  God  is  still  the  good  Man's  friend; 
And  when  the  Wicked  have  their  day  ftssign'd, 
Then  they  who  sufler  bravely  save  mankind. 


Oh,  tell  me,  cried  Ereenia,  —  for  from  thee 
Nought  can  be  hidden,  —  when  the  end  will  be. 

Seek  not  to  know,  old  Casyapa  replied, 

What  pleaaeth  Heaven  to  hide. 

Dark  is  the  abyss  of  Time, 

But  light  enough  to  guide  your  steps  is  given; 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 

Turn  never  from  the  way  of  truth  luide, 

And  leave  the  event,  in  holy  hope,  to  Hearen 

The  moment  is  at  hand ;  no  more  thhy, 

Ascend  the  ethereal  bark,  and  go  your  waj; 

And  Ye,  of  heavenly  nature,  follow  me. 

6. 
The  will  of  Heaven  be  done,  Ladurlad  cri<.*d; 

Nor  more  the  man  replied. 
But  placed  his  daughter  in  the  ethereal  bark} 
Then  took  his  seat  beside. 
There  was  no  word  at  parting,  no  adieu. 
Down  from  that  empyreal  height  they  flew : 
One  groan  Ladurlad  breathed,  yet  uttcr'd  not, 
When,  to  his  heart  and  brain, 
The  fiery  Curse  again  like  lightning  shot. 
And  now  on  earth  tlie  Sire  and  Child  aligbt; 
Up  soar'd  the  Ship  of  Heaven,  and  sail'd  awf 

from  sight. 

6. 
O  ye  immortal  Bowers, 
Where  hitherto  the  Hours 
Have  led  their  dance  of  happiness  ioT  i/v» 
With  what  a  sense  of  woe 
Do  ye  expect  the  blow, 
And  see  your  heavenly  dwellers  driwn  s^J  • 
Lo !  where  the  aunnay-birds  of  graceful  mje«i 

Whose  milk-white  forms  were  seen. 
Lovely  as  Nymphs,  your  ancient  trees  bctw«*°« 
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And  by  your  silent  springs, 

With  melancholy  cry. 

Now  spread  unwilling  wings ; 

Their  stately  necks  reluctant  they  protend, 

And  through  the  sullen  sky, 

To  other  wodds,  their  mournful  progress  bend. 


The  affrighted  gales  to-day 

0*er  their  beloved  streams  no  longer  play ; 

The  streams  of  Paradise  have  ceased  to  flow ; 

The  Fountain-Tree  withholds  its  diamond-shower 

In  this  portentous  hour,  — 

This  dolorous  hour,  —  this  universal  woe. 

Where  is  the  Palace,  whose  far-flashing  beams. 

With  streaks  and  streams  of  ever-varying  light, 

Brighten'd  the  polar  night 

Around  the  frozen  North's  extremest  shore  ? 

Gone  like  a  morning  rainbow,  — like  a  dream, — 

A  star  that  shoots  and  falb,  and  then  is  seen  no  more. 

8. 

Now!  now!  —  Before  the  Golden  Palaces, 

The  Bramin  strikes  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  fatal  blow  is  given, 

That  over  Earth  and  Heaven 

Confirms  the  Almighty  Rajah  in  his  power. 

All  evil  Spirits  then. 

That  roam  the  World  about. 

Or  wander  through  the  sky. 

Set  up  a  joyful  shout. 

The  Asuras  and  the  Giants  join  the  cry ; 

The  damn'd  in  Padalon  acclaim 

Their  hoped  Deliverer's  name ; 

Heaven   trembles  with   the   thunder-drowning 

sound ; 
Back  starts  affrighted  Ocean  from  the  shore. 
And  tlie  adamantine  vaults  and  brazen  floor 

Of  HcU  are  shaken  with  the  roar. 

Up  rose  tlic  Rajah  through  the  conquer 'd  sky. 

To  seize  the  Swerga  for  his  proud  abode ; 

Myriads  of  evil  Genii  round  him  fly, 

As  royally  on  wings  of  winds  he  rode. 

And  scaled  high  Heaven,  triumphant  like  a  God. 


XUI. 
THE  RETREAT. 


Arodud  her  Father's  neck  the  Maiden  lock'd 
Hrr  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 

Clinging  to  him  she  heard  the  dread  uproar. 
And  felt  the  shuddering  shock  which  ran  through 

Heaven ; 

Earth  underneath  them  roek'd, 

Hor  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion, 

Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raving  Ocean, 

As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 

And  lo !  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 

Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend ! 

Before  them  rolls  the  thunder ; 

Ten  thoosaad  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly ; 


Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire, 
Leaving  from  Earth  to  Heaven  u  widening  wake 

of  fire. 

2. 

When  the  wild  uproar  was  at  length  allay 'd. 

And  Earth,  recovering  from  the  shock,  was  still. 

Thus  to  her  Father  spake  the  imploring  Maid  :  — 

Oh !  by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 

Each  other,  and  we  ne'er  shall  cease  to  bear,  — 

Oh !  by  the  sufferings  we  have  shared. 

And  must  not  cease  to  share,  — 

One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hour. 

One  consolation  in  this  hour  of  woe  I 

Father,  thou  hast  it  in  thy  power ; 

Thou  wilt  not.  Father,  sure  refuse  me  now 

The  only  comfort  my  poor  heart  can  know. 

3. 

O  dearest,  dearest  Kailyal !  with  a  smile 

Of  tenderness  and  anguish,  he  replied, 

O  best  beloved,  and  to  be  loved  the  best. 

Best  worthy,  —  set  thy  duteous  heart  at  rest. 

I  know  thy  wish,  and  let  what  will  betide. 

Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  again. 

My  soul  is  strengthen'd  to  endure  its  pain ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  wanderings,  still  my  guide ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  sufferings,  at  my  side. 

4. 

The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  impress 'd 

A  passionate  kiss  upon  her  Father's  cheek : 

They  look'd  around  tliem  then,  as  if  to  seek 

Where  they  should  turn,  North,  South,  or  East,  or 

West, 

Wherever  to  their  vagrant  feet  seem'd  best. 

But,  turning  from  the  view  her  mournful  eyes. 

Oh,  whither  should  we  wander  ?  Kailyal  cries. 

Or  wherefore  seek  in  vain  a  place  of  rest  P 

Have  we  not  here  the  Earth  beneath  our  tread. 

Heaven  overhead, 

A  brook  that  winds  through  tliis  sequester 'd  glade. 

And  yonder  woods,  to  yield  us  fruit  and  shade  f 

The  little  all  our  wants  require  is  nigh ; 

Hope  we  have  none ',  —  why  travel  on  in  fear .' 

We  cannot  fly  from  Fate,  and  Fate  will  find  us  here. 

5. 

'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood. 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Bannian  grew. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree, 

For  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread. 

Fifty  straight  columns  propp'd  its  lofty  head ; 

And  many  a  long,  depending  shoot. 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  grouna. 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  cross'd  their  way. 

Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 

With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 

Others,  of  younger  growth,  unmoved,  were  hung 

Like  stone-drops  frem  the  cavern's  fretted  height ; 
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By  that  enchanting  song ; 

The  antic  Monkeys,  whose  wild  gambols  late, 

VHien  not  a  breexe  waved  the  tall  jungle-grass. 

Shook  the  whole  wood,  are  hush*d,  and  silently 

Hang  on  the  claster'd  tree. 

All  things  in  wonder  and  delight  are  still ; 

Only  at  times  the  Nightingale  is  heard, 
Not  that  in  emulous  skill  that  sweetest  bird 

Her  rival  strain  would  try, 

A  mighty  songster,  with  the  Maid  to  vie ; 

She  only  bore  her  part  in  powerful  sympathy. 

13. 

Well  might  they  thus  adore  that  heavenly  Maid ! 

For  never  Nymph  of  Mountun, 

Or  Grove,  or  Lake,  or  Fountain, 

ynth  a  diviner  presence  filFd  the  shade. 

No  idle  ornaments  deface 

Her  natural  grace, 

Mttsk-spot,  nor  sandal-streak,  nor  scarlet  stain, 

Ear-drop  nor  chain,  nor  arm  nor  ankle-ring. 

Nor  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast. 

Marring  the  perfect  form :  she  seem'd  a  thing 

Of  Heaven's  prime  uncorrupted  work,  a  child 

Of  early  nature  undefiled, 

A  daughter  of  the  years  of  innocence. 

And  therefore  all  things  lovetl  her.    When  she 

stood 

Beside  the  glassy  pool,  the  fish,  that  flies 

Quick  as  an  arrow  from  all  other  eyes, 

Hover'd  to  gaze  on  her.    The  mother  bird, 

When  Kailyal*s  step  she  heard, 

Sought  not  to  tempt  her  from  her  secret  nest, 

But,  hastening  to  the  dear  retreat,  would  fly 

To  meet  and  welcome  her  benignant  eye. 

14. 

Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  to  her  Sire. 

Said  she  aright?  and  had  the  mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid,  — 

No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 

With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire, 

As  Vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love. 

Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when,  rapp'd  above. 

Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire  f 

Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 

Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  ? 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  hi^. 

Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  cheek  ? 

Tis  bat  the  Eagle  in  his  heavenly  height; 

Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cxy. 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight. 

Then  pensively  averts  her  mournful  sight. 

Why  ever  else,  at  mom,  that  waking  sigh, 

Because  the  lovely  form  no  more  is  nigh 

Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night; 

And  that  injurious  fear 

WUoh  ever,  as  it  riseth,  is  repress*d, 

Tet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast, 

That  she  no  more  shall  see  the  Glendoveer ! 

15. 

Hath  be  forgotten  me  f    The  wrongful  thought 

Would  stir  within  her,  and,  though  still  repell*d 

With  shame  and  self-reproaches,  would  recur. 
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Days  afler  days  unvarying  come  and  go. 

And  neither  friend  nor  foe 

Approaches  them  in  their  sequester'd  bower. 

Maid  of  strange  destiny !  but  think  not  thou 

Thou  art  forgotten  now. 
And  hast  no  cause  for  ftirther  hope  or  fear ; 

High-fated  Maid,  thou  dost  not  know 

What  eyes  watch  over  thee  for  weal  and  woe ! 

Even  at  this  hour, 

Searching  the  dark  decrees  divine, 

Kehama,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power. 

Perceives  his  thread  of  fate  entwine  with  thine. 

The  Glendoveer,  from  his  far  sphere. 

With  love  that  never  sleeps,  beholds  thee  here, 

And  in  the  hour  permitted  will  be  near. 

Dark  Lorrinite  on  idee  hath  fixed  her  sight. 

And  laid  her  wiles,  to  aid 

Foul  Arvalan  when  he  shall  next  appear ; 

For  well  she  ween'd  his  Spirit  would  renew 

Old  vengeance  now,  with  unremitting  hate ; 

The  Enchantress  well  that  evil  nature  knew ; 

The  accursed  Spirit  hath  his  prey  in  view ; 

And  thus,  while  all  their  separate  hopes  pursue, 

All  work,  unconsciously,  the  will  of  Fate. 

16. 

Fate  work'd  its  own  the  while.    A  band 

Of  Toguees,  as  they  roam*d  the  land, 

Seeking  a  spouse  for  Jaga-Naut,  their  God, 

Stray 'd  to  this  solitary  glade. 

And  reach'd  the  bower  wherein  the  Maid  abode 

Wondering  at  form  so  fair,  they  deem*d  the  Power 

Divine  had  led  them  to  his  chosen  bride, 

And  seized  and  bore  her  from  her  Father's 


XIV. 
JAGA-NAUT. 

1. 

Jot  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naot ! 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine ! 

A  Virgin-bride  his  ministers  have  brought, 

A  mortal  Maid,  in  form  and  face  divine. 

Peerless  among  all  daughters  of  mankind ; 

Search'd  they  the  world  again  from  East  to  West, 

In  endless  quest. 

Seeking  the  fairest  and  the  best. 

No  maid  so  lovely  might  they  hope  to  find  ;— 

For  she  hath  breathed  celestial  air. 

And  heavenly  food  hath  been  her  fare, 

And  heavenly  thoughts  and  feelings  give  her  face 

ThMi  heavenly  grace. 

Joy  in  the  City  of  great  Jaga-Naut, 

Joy  in  the  seven-headed  Idol's  shrine  ! 

The  fairest  Maid  his  Toguees  sought; 

A  fairer  than  the  fairest  have  they  brought, 

A  Maid  of  charms  surpassing  human  thought, 

A  Maid  divine. 

2. 

Now  bring  ye  forth  the  Chariot  of  the  God! 
Bring  him  abroad, 
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That  through  the  swarming  City  he  may  ride ; 

And  by  his  side 

Place  ye  the  Maid  of  more  than  mortal  grace, 

The  Maid  of  perfect  form  and  heavenly  ftce; 

Set  her  aloft  in  triumph,  like  a  bride 

Upon  the  Bridal  Car, 

And  spread  the  joyful  tidings  wide  and  far,  — 

Spread  it  with  trump  and  voice, 

That  all  may  hear,  and  all  who  hear  rejoice, — 

Great  Jaga-Naut  hath  found  his  mate !  the  God 

Will  ride  abroad ! 

To-night  will  he  go  forth  from  his  abode ! 

Ye  myriads  who  adore  him, 

Prepare  the  way  before  him ! 

3. 

Uprear'd  on  twenty  wheels  elate. 

Huge  as  a  Ship,  the  Bridal  Car  appear'd ; 

Loud  creak  its  ponderous  wheels,  as  through  the 

gate 

A  thousand  Bramins  drag  the  enormous  load. 

There  throned  aloft  in  state, 

The  Image  of  the  seven-headed  God 

Came  forth  from  his  abode ;  and  at  his  side 

Sat  Kailyal  like  a  bride. 

A  bridal  statue  rather  might  she  seem, 

For  she  regarded  all  things  like  a  dream, 

Having  no  thought,  nor  fear,  nor  will,  nor  aught 

Save  hope  and  faith,  that  lived  within  her  still. 

4. 

O  silent  Night,  how  have  they  startled  thee 

With  the  braxen  trumpet's  blare ! 

And  thou,  O  Moon !.  whose  quiet  light  serene 

Filleth  wide  heaven,  and  bathing  hill  and  wood, 

Spreads  o'er  the  peaceful  valley  like  a  flood. 
How  have  they  dimm'd  thee  with  the  torches' 

glare, 

Which  round  yon  moving  pageant  flame  and  flare. 

As  the  wild  rout,  with  deafening  song  and  shout, 

Fling  their  long  flashes  out. 

That,  like  infernal  lightnings,  fire  the  air. 

5. 

A  thousand  pilgrims  strain 

Arm,  shoulder,  breast,  and  thigh,  with  might  and 

main. 

To  drag  that  sacred  wain. 

And  scarce  can  draw  along  the  enormous  load. 

Prone  fall  the  frantic  votaries  in  its  road. 

And  calling  on  the  God, 

Their  self-devoted  bodies  there  they  lay 

To  pave  his  chariot-way. 

On  Jaga-Naut  they  call ; 

The  ponderous  Car  rolls  on,  and  crushes  all. 

Through  flesh  and  bones  it  ploughs  its  dreadful  path. 

•Groans  rise  unheard ;  the  dying  cry, 

And  death  and  agony 

Aie  trodden  under  foot  by  yon  mad  throng, 

Who  follow  close,  and  thrust  the  deadly  wheels 

along. 

6. 

Pole  grows  the  Maid  at  this  accursed  sight; 

The  yells  which  round  her  rise 

Have  roused  her  with  afiright, 


And  (ear  hath  given  to  her  dilated  eyes 

A  wilder  light. 

Where  shall  those  eyes  be  tum'd  ?  she  know*  oot 

where  I 

Downward  they  dare  not  look,  for  there 

Is  deatn,  and  horror,  and  desptur ; 

Nor  can  hrr  patient  looks  to  Heaven  repair, 

For  the  huge  Idol  over  her,  in  air. 

Spreads  his  seven  hideous  heads,  and  wide 

Extends  tlieir  snaky  necks  on  every  side ; 

And  all  around,  behind,  beibre 

The  Bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout. 

With  frantic  shout  and  deafening  roar, 

Tossing  the  torches'  flames  about. 

And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  dram  are  there. 

And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  blaze  ; 

And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  tliundeiv  dr»d. 

To  astound  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 

The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  rent. 

And  the  eyelids  drop  as  stunned  and  spent. 

Fain  would  tlie  Maid  have  kept  them  &at ; 

But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  Ute  blai^ 

7. 
Where  art  thou,  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia  !  where, 

In  this  dread  hour  of  horror  and  desp&ir  f 

Thinking  on  him,  she  strove  her  fear  to  queU  — 

If  he  be  near  me,  then  will  all  be  well ; 

And,  if  he  reck  not  for  my  miaery. 

Let  come  the  worst ;  it  matUira  not  to  me. 

Repel  that  wrongful  thought, 

O  Maid !  thou  feclest,  but  belie v'st  it  act; 

It  is  thine  own  imperfect  nature's  fault 

That  lets  one  doubt  of  him  arise  within ', 

And  this  the  Virgin  knew ;  and  like  a  sin 

Repell'd  the  thought,  and  still  believed  him  true. 

And  summon 'd  up  her  spirit  to  endure 

All  forms  of  fear,  in  that  firm  trust  secure. 

8. 

She  needs  that  faith,  she  needs  that  consolation, 

For  now  tlie  Car  hath  measured  back  its  tiBck 

Of  death,  and  hath  reentered  now  its  st&tioa. 

There,  in  the  Temple-court,  with  song  and  dance, 

A  harlot-bond,  to  meet  the  Maid,  advance. 

The  drum  hath  ceas'd  its  peals ;  the  trump  and  gong 

Are  still ;  tlie  frantic  crowd  forbear  their  yelU ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  hear  the  voice  of  song, 

And  the  sweet  music  of  titcir  girdle-bells. 

Armlets  and  anklets,  that,  witli  cheerful  sound, 

Symphonious  tmkled  as  they  wheel'd  around. 

9. 

They  sung  a  bridal  measure, 

A  song  of  pleasure, 

A  hymn  of  joyance  and  of  gratulation. 

Go,  chosen  One,  they  cried. 

Go,  happy  bride  I 

For  thee  the  God  descends  in  expectation ! 

For  thy  dear  sake 

He  leaves  his  Heaven,  O   Maid  of  matchli 

charms ! 

Go,  happy  One,  the  bed  divine  partake^ 

And  fill  his  longing  arms ! 

Thus  to  the  inner  fane, 

With  circling  dance  and  hymeneal  stnun. 
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The  astonish'd  Maid  they  led, 

And  there  they  laid  her  on  the  bridal  bed. 

Then  forth  they  go,  and  close  the  Temple-gate, 

And  leave  the  wretched  Kailyal  to  her  fate. 

10. 

Where  art  thou,  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where  ? 

From  the  loathed  bed  she  starts,  and  in  the  air 

Looks  up,  as  if  she  thought  to  find  him  there ; 

Then,  in  despair, 

Anguish,  and  agony,  and  hopeless  prayer, 

Prostrate  she  laid  herself  upon  the  floor. 

There  trembling  as  she  lay. 

The  Bramin  of  the  fane  advanced. 

And  came  to  seize  his  prey. 

But  as  the  abominable  Priest  drew  nigh, 

A  power  invisible  opposed  his  way ; 

Starting,  he  utier'd  wildly  a  death-cry. 

And  fell.    At  that  the  Maid  all  eagerly 

LiAed  in  hope  her  head ; 

She  thought  her  own  deliverer  had  been  near ; 

When  lo  !  with  otlicr  life  reanimate. 

She  saw  the  dead  arise. 

And  in  the  fiendish  joy  within  his  eyes. 

She  knew  the  hateful  Spirit  who  look'd  through 

Their  specular  orbs, —  clothed  in  the  flesh  of  man, 

Sho  knew  the  accursed  soul  of  Arvalan. 

11. 

Where  art  thou.  Son  of  Heaven,  Ereenia,  where .' 

But  not  in  vain,  with  sudden  shriek  of  fear, 

She  calls  Ereenia  now ;  the  Glendoveer 

la  here !     Upon  the  guilty  sight  he  burst 

Like  lightning  from   a  cloud,  and    caught  the 

accnrs'd, 

Bore  him  to  the  roof  alol\,  and  on  the  floor 

With  vengeance  dash*d  him,  quivering  there  in 

gore. 
Lo!    from    the    pregnant    air — heart- withering 

sight  — 

There  issued  fortli  the  dreadful  Lorrinite. 

Seixe  him !  the  Enchantress  cried ; 

A  host  of  Demons  at  her  word  appear, 

And,  like  tornado  winds,  from  every  side 

At  once  they  rush  upon  the  Glendoveer. 

Alone  against  a  legion,  little  here 

Avails  his  single  might, 

Nor  that  celestial  falchion,  which  in  fight 

So  oft  had  put  the  rebel  race  to  flight. 

There  are  no  Gods  on  earth  to  give  him  aid ; 

If emm*d  round,  he  is  overpowered,  beat  down,  and 

bound, 
And  at  the  feet  of  Lorrinite  is  laid. 

12. 

Meantime  the  scatter'd  members  of  the  slain, 

Obedient  to  her  mighty  voice,  assumed 

Their  vital  form  again. 

And  that  foul  Spirit,  upon  vengeance  bent, 

fled  to  the  fleshly  tenement. 

Lo !  here,  quoth  Lorrinite,  thou  scest  thy  foe ! 

Him  in  the  Ancient  Sepulchres,  below 

The  billows  of  the  Ocean,  will  I  lay ; 

Gods  are  there  none  to  help  him  now,  and  there 

For  Man  there  is  no  way. 

To  that  dread  scene  of  durance  and  despair, 


Asuras,  bear  your  enemy  !  I  go 

To  chain  him  in  the  Tombs.    Meantime  do  thou. 

Freed  from  thy  foe,  and  now  secure  from  fear. 

Son  of  Kehama,  take  thy  pleasure  here. 

13. 

Her  words  the  accursed  race  obey'd ; 

Forth  with  a  sound  like  rushing  winds  they  fled ; 

And  of  all  aid  from  Earth  or  Heaven  berefl. 

Alone  with  Arvalan  the  Maid  was  lefl. 

But  in  that  hour  of  agony,  the  Maid 

Deserted  not  herself;  her  very  dread 

Had  calm'd  her ;  and  her  heart 

Knew  the  whole  horror,  and  its  only  part. 

Tamen,  receive  me  undefiled  !  she  said, 

And  seized  a  torch,  and  fired  the  bridal  bed. 

Up  ran  the  rapid  flames ;  on  every  side 

They  find  their  fuel  whcresoe'cr  they  spread; 

Thin  hangings,  fragrant  gums,  and  odorous  wood, 

That  piled  like  sacrificial  altars  stood. 

Around  they  run,  and  upward  tlicy  aspire. 

And,  lo !  the  huge  Pagoda  lined  with  fire. 

14. 

The  wicked  Soul,  who  had  assumed  again 

A  form  of  sensible  flesh  for  his  foul  will. 

Still  bent  on  base  revenge,  and  baflled  still. 

Felt  that  corporeal  shape  alike  to  pain 

Obnoxious  as  to  pleasure :  forth  he  flew. 

Howling  and  scorch'd  by  the  devouring  flame; 

Accursed  Spirit!     Still  condemn'd  to  rue. 

The  act  of  sin  and  punishment  the  same. 

Freed  from  his  loathsome  touch,  a  nataral  dread 

Came  on  the  self-devoted,  and  she,  drew 
Back  frqm  the  flames,  which  now  toward  her  spread. 

And,  like  a  living  monster,  seem'd  to  dart 
Their  hung^  tongues  toward  their  shrinking  prey. 

Soon  she  subdued  her  heart ; 

»»  O  Father !  "  she  exclaira'd,  "there  was  no  way 

But  this !  And  thou,  Ereenia,  who  for  me 

Sufferest,  my  soul  shall  bear  thee  company." 

15. 

So  having  said,  she  knit 

Her  body  up  to  work  her  souFs  desire. 

And  rush  at  once  among  the  thickest  fire. 

A  sudden  cry  withheld  her,  —  "  Kailyal,  stay ! 

Child !  daughter !  I  am  here  !  "  the  voice  exclaims, 

And  from  the  gate,  unharmed,  through  smoke  and 

flames, 

Like  as  a  God,  Ladurlad  made  his  way ; 

Wrapp'd  his  preserving  arms  around,  and  bore 

His  Child,  uninjured,  o*cr  the  burning  floor. 


XV. 

THE  CITY  OF  BALT. 
1. 

KAILTIL. 

Ereenia! 

LADUKLAD. 

Nay,  let  no  reproachful  thought 
Wrong  his  heroic  heart !    The  Evil  Powen 
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Have  the  dominion  o'er  this  wretched  World, 
And  no  good  Spirit  now  can  Tcnture  here. 

XAILTAL. 

Alas,  my  Father !  he  hath  yentored  here. 

And  saved  me  from  one  horror.    But  the  Powers 

Of  Eyil  heat  him  down,  and  bore  away 

To  some  dread  scene  of  dorance  and  despair; 

The   Ancient  Tombs,  methought  their  mistress 

said, 

Beneath  the  ocean  waves;  no  way  for  Man 

Is  there ;  and  Gods,  she  boasted,  there  are  none 

On  Earth  to  help  him  now. 

LADURLAD. 

Is  that  her  boast? 

And  hath  she  laid  him  in  the  Ancient  Tombs, 

Relying  that  the  Waves  will  guard  him  there  ? 

Short-sighted  are  the  eyes  of  Wickedness, 

And  all  its  craft  but  foUy.    Oh  my  child  ! 

The  Curses  of  the  Wicked  are  upon  me. 

And  the  immortal  Deities,  who  see 

And  suffer  all  things  for  their  own  wise  end, 

Have  made  them  blessings  to  us ! 

KAILTAL. 

Then  thou  knowest 
Where  they  have  borne  him  ? 

LADURI.AD. 

To  the  Sepulchres 

Of  the  Ancient  Kings,  which  Baly,  in  his  power, 

Made  in  primeval  times ;  and  built  above  them 

A  City,  like  the  Cities  of  the  Gods, 
Being  like  a  Grod  himself.    For  many  an  age 

Hath  Ocean  warr'd  against  his  Palaces, 
Till,  overwhelm'd,  they  lie  beneath  the  waves. 

Not  overthrown,  so  well  the  awful  Chief 

Had  laid  their  deep  foundations.    Rightly  said 

The  Accursed,  that  no  way  for  man  was  there ; 

But  not  like  man  am  1 1 

2. 

Up  from  the  ground  the  Maid  exultant  sprung. 

And  clapp*d  her  happy  hands  in  attitude 

Of  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  flung 

Her  arms  around  her  Father's  neck,  and  stood 

Struggling  awhile  for  utterance,  with  excess 

Of  hope  and  pious  thankfulness. 

Come — come !  she  cried.    Oh  let  us  not  delay, — 

He  is  in  torments  there, — away ! — away ! 

3. 

Long  time  they  travell'd  on ;  at  dawn  of  day 

Still  setting  forward  with  the  earliest  light. 

Nor  ceasing  (Vom  their  way 

Till  darkness  closed  the  night 

Short  refuge  from  the  noontide  heat, 

Reluctantly  compell'd,  the  Maiden  took, 

And  ill  her  inde&tigable  feet 

Could  that  brief  respite  brook. 

Hope  kept  her  up,  and  her  intense  desire 

Supports  that  heart  which  ne*er  at  danger  quails. 

Those  feet  which  never  tire. 

That  frame  which  never  fails. 


4. 

Their  talk  was  of  the  City  of  the  days 

Of  old.  Earth's  wonder  once,  and  of  the  (ame 

Of  Baly,  its  great  founder, — he  whose  name. 

In  ancient  story  and  in  poet's  praise, 

Liveth  and  flourisheth  for  endleais  glory, 

Because  his  might 

Put  down  the  wrong,  and  aye  upheld  the  ri^C 

Till  for  ambition,  as  old  sages  tell. 

At  length  the  universal  Monarch  (ell : 

For  he  too,  having  made  the  World  his  own. 

Then  in  his  pride,  had  driven 

The  Devetas  from  Heaven, 

And  seized  triumphantly  the  Swerga  tfarooe. 

The  Incarnate  came  before  4he  Mighty  One, 

In  dwarfish  stature,  and  in  mien  obscure ; 

The  sacred  cord  he  bore. 

And  ask'd,  for  Brama's  sake,  a  little  boon. 

Three  steps  of  Baly's  ample  reign,  no  moie. 

Poor  was  the  boon  required,  and  poor  was  be 

Who  begg'd,^  a  little  wretch  it  seem'd  to  be ; 

But  Baly  ne'er  refused  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

He  on  the  Dwarf  cast  down 

A  glance  of  pity  in  contemptuous  moodf 

And  bade  him  take  the  boon. 

And  measure  where  he  would. 

5. 

Lo,  Son  of  giant  birth, 

I  take  my  grant  I  the  Incarnate  Power  replies. 

With  his  first  step  he  measured  o'er  the  Earth ; 

The  second  spann'd  the  skies. 

Three  paces  thou  hast  granted ; 

Twice  have  I  set  my  footstep,  Veeshnoo  cries. 

Where  shall  the  third  be  planted? 

6. 

Then  Baly  knew  the  God,  and  at  his  leet, 

In  homage  due,  he  laid  his  bumbled  head. 

Mighty  art  thou,  O  Lord  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

Mighty  art  thou !  he  said ; 

Be  merciful,  and  let  me  be  forgiven. 

He  ask'd  for  mercy  of  the  Merciful, 

And  mercy  for  his  virtue's  sake  was  shown. 

For  though  he  was  cast  down  to  Padaloo, 

Tet  there,  by  Yamen*s  throne, 

Doth  Baly  sit  in  majesty  and  mi^t. 

To  judge  the  dead,  and  sentence  them  ar^ht. 

And  forasmuch  as  he  was  still  the  fneod 

Of  righteousness,  it  is  permitted  him. 

Yearly,  from  those  drear  regions  to  ascend 

And  walk  the  Earth,  that  he  may  bear  his 

name 

Still  hymn'd  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  voioe 

Of  human-kind,  and  in  his  &me  rejoice. 

7, 

Such  was  the  talk  they  held  upon  their  way. 

Of  him  to  whose  old  City  they  were  boiind ; 

And  now,  upon  their  jonmey,  many  a  day 

Had  risen   and  closed,  and  many  a  week  gone 

round, 
And  many  a  realm  and  region  had  they  pasa'd. 
When  now  the  Ancient  Towexx  appear'd  at 

last 
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8. 

Their  golden  summits,  in  the  noon-day  light, 

Shone  o'er  the  dark-green  deep  that  roH'd  between ', 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen 

Peering  above  the  sea — a  mournful  sight ! 
Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 

What  works  of  wonder  the  deyouring  wave 

Had  swallow'd  th^re,  when  monoments  so  braye 

Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 

And  on  the  sandjr  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fkne 

Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 

That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain. 

In  solitude  the  Ancient  Temples  stood. 

Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song, 

And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude; 

Now,  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along, 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  flood, 

Which  roars  forever  on  the  restless  shores; 

Or  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 

The  lonely  sound  of  winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves. 


With  reverence  did  the  travellers 

The  works  of  ancient  days,  and  silently 

Approach  the  shore.    Now  on  the  yellow  sand, 

Where  round  their  feet  the  rising  surges  part, 

They  stand.    Ladurlad's  heart 

Exulted  in  his  wondrous  destiny. 

To  Heaven  he  raised  his  hand 

In  attitude  of  stem,  heroic  pride ; 

Oh  what  a  Power,  he  cried. 

Thou  dreadful  Rajah,  doth  thy  curse  impart! 

I  thank  thee  now !  —  Then  turning  to  the  Maid, 

Thou  seest  how  far  and  wide 

Ton  Towers  extend,  he  said  ; 

My  leareh  must  needs  be  long.    Meantime  the 

flood 

Will  cast  thee  up  thy  food,— 

And  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Rock,  by  night, 

Tdie  thou  thy  safe  abode. 
No  prowling  beast  to  harm  thee,  or  affright. 
Can  enter  there ;  but  wrap  thyself  with  care 
From  the  foul  Birds  obscene  that  thirst  for  blood ; 

For  in  such  caverns  doth  the  Bat  delight 
To  have  its  haunts.     Do  thou,  with  stone  and 

shout, 
Cre  thou  liest  down  at  evening,  scare  them  out, 

And  in  this  robe  of  mine  involve  thy  feet. 

Duly  commend  us  both  to  Heaven  in  prayer ; 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet ! 

10. 

8o  saying,  he  put  back  his  arm,  and  gave 

The  cloth  which  girt  his  loins,  and  press*d  her 

hand 

With  fi^rvent  love,  then  from  the  sand 

Advanced  into  the  sea ;  the  coming  Wave 

Which  knew  Kehamit*s  curse,  before  his  way 

Started,  and  on  he  went  as  on  dry  land ; 

And  still  around  his  path  the  watrrs  parted. 

She  stands  upon  the  shore,  wbei«  sra- weeds  play, 

Lashing  her  poIish*d  ankles,  and  the  spray 

Whieh  off  her  FMher,  like  a  rainbow,  fled, 


Falls  on  her  like  a  shower ;  there  Kailyal  stands, 

And  sees  the  billows  rise  above  his  head. 

She,  at  the  startling  sight,  forgot  the  power 

The  Curse  had  given  him,  and  held  forth  her  hands 

Imploringly,  —  her  voice  was  on  the  wind, 

And  the  deaf  Ocean  o*er  Ladurlad  closed. 

Soon  she  recall'd  his  destiny  to  mind, 

And,  shaking  olf  that  natural  fear,  composed 

Her  soul  with  prayer,  to  wait  the  event  resign'd 

11. 

Alone,  upon  the  solitary  strand. 

The  lovely  one  is  left ;  behold  her  go. 

Pacing  with  patient  footsteps,  to  and  fro. 

Along  the  bending  sand. 

Save  her,  ye  Gods !  fVom  Evil  Powers,  and  here 

From  man  she  need  not  fear : 

For  never  Traveller  comes  near 

These  awful  ruins  of  the  days  of  yore, 

Nor  fiaher*s  bark,  nor  ventumus  mariner. 

Approach  the  sacred  shore. 

All  day  she  walk'd  the  beach ;  at  night  she  sought 

The  chamber  of  the  Rock ;  with  stone  and  shout 

Assail'd  the  Bats  obscene,  and  scared  tliem  out; 

Then  in  her  Father's  robe  involved  her  feet, 

And  wrapp'd  her  mantle  round  to  guard  her  head. 

And  laid  her  down :  the  rock  was  Kailyal*s  bed ; 

Her  chamber-lamps  were  in  the  starry  sky ; 

The  winds  and  waters  were  her  lullaby. 

12. 

Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet, 

Ladurlad  said.  —  Alas!  that  cannot  be 

To  one  whose  days  are  days  of  misery. 

How  often  did  she  stretch  her  hands  to  greet 

Ereenia,  rescued  in  the  dreams  of  night! 

How  oft,  amid  the  vision  of  delight. 

Fear  in  her  heart  all  is  not  as  it  seems ! 

Then  from  unsettled  slumber  start,  and  hear 

The  Winds  that  moan  above,  the  Waves  below ! 

Thou  hast  been  caird,  O  Bleep  I    the  friend  of 

Woe; 
But  *tis  the  happy  who  have  call'd  thee  so. 

13. 

Another  day,  another  night  are  gone ; 
A  second  passes,  and  a  third  wanes  on. 

So  long  she  paced  the  shore. 

So  often  on  the  beach  she  took  her  stand,      f 

That  the  wild  Sea-Birds  knew  her,  and  no  mors 

Fled,  when  she  past  beside  them  on  the  strand. 

Bright  shine  the  golden  summits  in  tlie  light 

Of  the  noon-sun,  and  lovelier  far  by  n;ght       , 

Their  moonlight  glories  o*er  the  sea  they  shed : 

Fair  is  the  dark-green  deep :  by  night  and  day, 

Unvex*d  witli  storms,  the  peaceful  billows  play, 

As  when  they  closed  upon  Ladurlad's  head ; 

The  firmament  above  is  bright  and  clear ; 

The  sea-fowl,  lords  of  water,  air,  and  land. 

Joyous  alike  upon  the  wing  appear. 

Or  when  they  ride  the  waves,  or  walk  the  sand ; 

Beauty,  and  light,  and  joy  are  every  where ; 

There  is  no  sadness  and  no  sorrow  here. 

Save  what  that  single  haman  breast  contains; 

But  oh !  what  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pains  are  there ' 
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Upon  the  waves  dispread. 

Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing, 

Raised  their  long,  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue, 

Like  strpamers  wide  outflowing. 

And  wliataoe'er  the  depths  of  Ocean  hide 

From  human  eyes,  Ladurlad  there  espied,  — 

Trees  of  the  deep,  and  shrubs,  and  fruits,  and 

flowers. 

As  fiur  as  ours. 

Wherewith  the  Sea  Nymphs  love  their  locks  to 

braid. 

When  to  their  father's  hall,  at  festival 

Repairing,  they,  in  emulous  array, 

Their  charms  display, 

To  grace  the  banquet  and  the  solemn  day. 

6. 

The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceased  to  flow ; 

And  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 

There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight, 

To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air. 

Above  Ladurlad  flying. 

Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair, 

Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plynig ; 

They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there ; 

And  now,  upon  those  little  wings. 

As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things, 

With  wilful  purpose  bent, 

Swifl  as  an  arrow  flrom  a  bow. 

They  shoot  across,  and  to  and  fro, 

In  rapid  glance,  like  lightning  go 

Through  that  unwonted  element. 

7. 

Almost  in  scenes  so  wondrous  fair, 

Ladurlad  had  forgot 

The  mighty  cause  which  led  him  there; 

His  busy  eye  was  every  where ; 

His  mind  had  lost  all  thought; 

His  heart,  surrender'd  to  the  joys 

Of  sight,  was  happy  as  a  boy's. 

But  soon  the  awakening  thought  recurs 

Of  him  who  in  tlie  Sepulchres, 

Hopeless  of  human  aid,  in  chains  is  laid; 

And  her  who,  on  the  solitary  shore. 

By  night  and  day,  her  weary  watch  will  keep, 

Till  she  shall  see  them  issuing  from  the  deep. 

8. 

Now  hath  Ladurlad  rcach'd  the  Court 

Of  the  gieat  Palace  of  the  Kmg :  its  floor 

Was  of  the  marble  rock ;  and  there,  before 

The  imperial  door, 

A  mighty  Image  on  the  steps  was  seen. 

Of  stature  huge,  of  countenance  serene. 

A  crown  and  sceptre  at  his  fi'et  were  laid ; 

One  hand  a  scroll  display 'd ; 

The  other  pointed  then*,  that  all  might  see ; 

My  name  is  Death,  it  said  ; 

In  mercy  have  the  Gods  appointed  me. 

Two  braien  gatpa  beneath  htra,  night  and  day. 

Stood  open ;  and  within  them  you  behold 

Descending  steps,  which  in  the  living  stone 

Were  hewn,  a  spacious  way 
Down  to  the  Chambers  of  the  Kings  of  old. 


9. 
Trembling  with  hope,  the  adventurous  man  de- 
scended. 
The  sea-green  light  of  day 
Not  far  along  the  vault  extended ; 
But  where  the  slant  reflection  ended. 
Another  light  was  seen 
Of  red  and  fiery  hue, 
That  with  the  water  blended, 
And  gave  the  secrets  of  the  Tombs  to  view. 

10. 

Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 

Of  Death  was  hollowed  out,  a  chamber  wide, 

Low-roof 'd,  and  long;  on  either  side, 

Each  in  his  own  alcove,  and  on  his  throne, 

The  Kings  of  old  were  seated :  in  his  hand 

Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command. 

From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  night, 

A  carbuncle  diffused  its  everlasting  light. 

11. 

So  well  had  the  embalmers  done  their  part 

With  spice  and  precious  unguents  to  imbue 

The  perfect  corpse,  that  each  had  still  the  hue 

Of  living  man,  and  eyery  limb  was  still 

Supple,  and  firm,  and  full,  as  when  of  yore 

Its  motion  answered  to  the  moving  will. 

The  robes  of  royalty,  which  once  they  wore. 

Long  since  had  mouldered  off,   and  left  them 

bare: 

Naked  upon  their  thrones  behold  them  there, 

Statues  of  actual  flesh  —  a  fearful  sight ! 

Their  large  and  layless  eyes. 

Dimly  reflecting  to  that  gem-bom  light, 

Glazed,  fiz'd,  and  meaningless, — yet,  open  wide, 

Their  ghastly  bolls  belied 

The  mockery  of  life  in  all  beside. 

12. 

But  if,  amid  these  chambers  drear. 

Death  were  a  sight  of  shuddering  and  of  fear. 

Life  was  a  thing  of  stranger  horror  here. 

For  at  the  farther  end,  in  yon  alcove. 

Where  Baly  should  have  lain,  had  he  obey*d 

Man's  common  lot,  behold  Ereenia  laid. 

Strong  fetters  link  him  to  the  rock ;  his  eye 

Now  rolls  and  widens,  as  with  effort  vain 

He  strives  to  break  the  chain. 

Now  seems  to  brood  upon  his  misery. 

Before  him  couch'd  there  lay 

One  of  the  mighty  monsters  of  the  deep, 

Whom  Lorrinite,  encountering  on  the  way, 

There  station 'd,  his  perpetual  guard  to  keep ; 

In  the  sport  of  wanton  power,  sne  cnann'd  hun 

there, 
As  if  to  mock  the  Glendoveer*s  despair. 

13. 

Upward  his  form  was  human,  save  that  here 

The  skin  was  cover'd  o'er  with  scale  on  scale 

Compact,  a  panoply  of  natural  mail. 

His  mouth,  from  ear  to  ear, 

Weapon'd  with  triple  teeth,  extended 

And  tusks  on  either  side; 
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20. 

That  obstinate  work  ii  done ;  Iiadarlad  oried, 

One  ]abor  yet  lematna ! 

And  thoughlfnllj  be  eyed 

Eieenia's  ponderous  chains ; 

And  with  faint  effort,  half-despairing,  tried 

The  rivets  deep  innlrifen.    Instinettvely, 

As  if  in  search  of  aid,  he  look'd  around : 

Oh,  then  how  gladly,  in  the  near  aleore, 

Fallen  on  the  ground  iU  lifeless  Lord  beside, 

The  crescent  cimeler  he  spied, 

Whoee  cloudy  Uade,  with  potent  spells  imbued. 

Had  lain  so  many  an  age  unhurt  in  solitude ! 

21. 

Joyfully  springing  there, 

He  seized  the  weapon,  and  with  eager  stroke 

HewM  at  the  chain ;  the  force  was  dealt  in  Tain, 

For  not  as  if  through  yielding  air 

Paas'd  the  descending  cimeter. 

Its  deaden'd  way  the  heavy  water  broke ; 

Tet  it  bit  deep.    Again,  with  both  his  hands, 

He  wields  the  blade,  and  dealt  a  surer  blow. 

The  baser  metal  yields 

To  that  fine  edge,  and  lo !  the  Glendoveer 

Rises  and  snaps  the  half-sever'd  links,  and  stands 

Freed  from  bis  broken  bands. 


XVII. 
BALT. 

1. 

This  is  the  appointed  night. 

The  night  of  joy  and  consecrated  mirth. 

When  from  his  judgnient<«eat  in  Padalon, 

By  Yamen*s  throne, 

Baly  goes  forth,  that  he  may  walk  the  Earth 

Unseen,  and  hear  his  name 

Still  hymned  and  honor'd  by  the  grateful  Toice 

Of  human-kind,  and  in  his  fame  rejoice. 

Therefore,  from  door  to  door,  and  street  to  street. 

With  willing  lee^ 
Shaking  their  firebands,  the  glad  children  run ; 

Baly!  great  Baly!  they  acclaim; 

Where'er  they  run  they  bear  the  mighty  name ; 

Where'er  they  meet, 

Baly !  great  Baly !  still  their  choral  tongues  repeat. 

Therefore  at  every  door  the  retire  flame 

Through  pendent  lanterns  sheds  its  painted  light. 

And  rockets,  hissing  upward  through  the  sky, 

FUl  like  a  shower  of  stars 

From  Hearen's  Mack  canopy. 

Therefore,  on  yonder  mountain's  templed  height. 

The  braaen  caldron  biases  through  the  night. 

Huge  as  a  Ship  that  trarels  the  main  sea 

la  that  capacious  brass;  its  wick  as  tall 

As  ie  the  mast  of  some  great  admiral. 

Ten  thousand  rotaries  bring 

Camphor  and  ghee  to  feed  the  sacred  flame; 

And  while,  through  regions  round,  the  nations  see 

Its  fiery  pillar  curling  high  in  hearen, 

Baly  I  great  Baly !  they  exclaim, 
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Forever  hallowed  be  his  blessed  name  ! 
Honor  and  praise  to  him  for  evermore  be  giren . 

2. 

Why  art  not  thou  among  the  festire  throng, 

Baly,  O  righteous  Judge  1  to  hear  thy  fame  ? 

Still,  as  of  yore,  with  pageantry  and  song. 

The  glowing  streets  along. 

They  celebrate  thy  name ; 

Baly !  great  Baly !  sUll 

The  grateful  habitanU  of  Earth  acchum, 

Baly!  greatBaly!  stUl 

The  ringing  walls  and  echoing  towers  proclaim. 

From  yonder  mountain  the  portentous  flame 

Still  biases  to  the  nations,  as  befoie ; 
All  things  appear  to  human  eyes  the  same. 

As  perfect  as  of  yore ; 

To  human  eyes,  —  but  how  unlike  to  thine ! 

Thine,  which  were  wont  to  see 

The  Company  dirine. 

That  with  their  presence  came  to  honor  thee ! 

For  all  the  blessed  ones  of  mortal  birth 

Who  have  been  clothed  with  immortality. 

From  the  eight  comers  of  the  Earth, 

From  the  Seven  Worlds  assembling,  all 

Wont  to  attend  thy  solemn  festival. 

Then  did  thine  eyes  behold 

The  wide  air  peopled  with  that  glorious  train ; 

Now  mayst  thou  seek  the  blessed  ones  in  vain, 

For  Earth  and  Air  are  now  beneath  the  Rajah's 

reign. 

3. 
Therefore  the  righteous  Judge  hath  walk'd  the 

Earth 

In  sorrow  and  in  solitude  to-night 

The  sound  of  human  mirth 

To  him  is  no  delight; 

He  turns  away  from  that  ungrateful  sight, 

Hallowed  not  now  by  visitants  divine. 

And  there  he  bends  his  melancholy  way, 

Where,  in  yon  fuU-orb'd  Moon's  refulgent  light, 

The  Golden  Towers  of  his  old  City  shine 

Above  the  silver  sea.    The  ancient  Chief 

There  bent  his  way  in  grief, 

As  if  sad  thoughts  indulged  would  work  their  own 

relief. 

4. 

There  he  beholds,  upon  the  sand, 

A  lovely  Maiden  in  the  moonlight  stand. 

The  land-breeze  liiU  her  locks  of  jet; 

The  waves  around  her  polish 'd  ankles  pUy , 

Her  bosom  with  the  salt  sea-spray  is  wet; 

Her  arms  are  cross'd,  unconsciously,  to  fold 

That  bosom  from  the  cold. 

While,  statue-like,  she  seems  her  watch  to  keep, 

Gazing  intently  on  the  restless  deep. 

5. 

Seven  miserable  days  had  Kailyal  there, 

From  earliest  dawn  till  evening,  watch'd  the  deep; 

Six  nights,  within  the  chamber  of  the  rock. 

Had  laid  her  down,  and  found  in  prayer 

That  comfort  which  she  sought  in  vain  from  sleep. 

But  when  the  seventh  night  came. 
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That  thou  shouldst  brave  me? — kindluig  in  his 

pride 

The  dreadful  Rajah  cried. 

Ho !  Yamen !  hear  me.     God  of  Padalon, 

Prepare  thy  throne, 

And  let  the  Amreeta  cup 

Be  ready  for  my  lips,  when  I  anon 

Triumphantly  shall  take  my  seat  thereon. 

And  plant  upon  thy  neck  my  royal  feet. 

3. 

In  voice  like  thunder  thus  the  Rajah  cried, 

Impending  o'er  the  abyss,  with  menacing  hand 

Put  forth,  as  in  the  action  of  command, 

And  eyes  that  darted  their  red  anger  down. 

Then,  drawing  back,  he  let  the  earth  subside. 

And,  as  his  wrath  relaxed,  survey 'd, 
Thoughtfully  and  silently,  tlie  mortal  Maid. 
Her  eye  the  while  was  on  the  farthest  sky, 

Where  up  the  ethereal  height 

Ereenia  rose  and  pass'd  away  from  sight. 

Never  had  she  so  joyfully 

Beheld  the  coming  of  the  Glendoveer, 

Dear  as  he  was  and  he  deserved  to  be. 

As  now  she  saw  him  rise  and  disappear. 

Come  now  what  will,  within  her  heart  said  she ; 

For  thou  art  safe,  and  what  have  I  to  fear  r 

4. 

Meantime  the  Almighty  Rajah,  late 

In  power,  and  majesty,  and  wrath  array'd, 

Hod  laid  his  terrors  by, 

And  gazed  upon  the  Maid. 

Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye. 

Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his  fVont 

Depart;  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then, 

Hod  ielt  some  admiration  miz'd  with  dread. 

And  might  have  said, 

That  sore  he  seem'd  to  be  the  King  of  Men ! 

Less  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be. 

Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  majesty. 

5. 

In  fear  no  longer  for  the  Glendoveer, 

Now  toward  the  Rajah  Kailyal  turn'd  her  eyes, 

As  if  to  ask  what  doom  awaited  her. 

But  then  surprise. 

Even  OS  with  fascination,  held  them  there ; 

So  strange  a  thing  it  seem*d  to  see  the  change 

Of  purport  in  that  all-commanding  brow. 

Which  thoughtfully  was  bent  upon  her  now. 

Wondering  she  gazed,  the  while  her  Father's  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  Kehama  haughtily ; 

It  spoke  defiance  to  him,  high  disdain, 

Stem  patience  unsubduoble  by  pain. 

And  pride  triumphant  over  agony. 

6. 

Loduflod,  said  the  Rajoh,  thou  and  I 

Alike  have  done  the  work  of  Destiny, 

Unknowing  each  to  what  the  impulse  tended ; 

But  now  that  over  Earth  and  Heaven  my  reign 

Is  stablish'd,  and  the  ways  of  Fate  ore  plain 

Before  me,  here  our  enmity  is  ended. 
I  take  away  thy  Curse.— As  thus  he  soid. 


The  fire  which  in  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

Was  burning,  fled,  and  left  him  free  from  pain. 

So  rapidly  his  torments  were  departed, 

That  at  the  budden  ease  he  started. 

As  with  a  shock,  and  to  his  head 

His  hands  up-fled. 

As  if  he  felt  through  every  failing  limb 

The  power  and  sense  of  life  forsaking  him. 

7. 

Then  turning  to  the  Maid,  the  Rajah  cried, 

O  Virgin,  above  all  of  mortal  birth 

Favored  alike  in  beauty  and  in  worth. 

And  in  the  glories  of  thy  destiny, 

Now  let  thy  happy  heart  exult  with  pride. 

For  Fate  hath  chosen  thee 

To  be  Kehama*s  bride. 

To  be  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

And  of  whatever  Worlds  beside 

Infinity  may  hide ;  for  I  con  see 

The  writing  which,  at  tliy  nativity. 

All-knowing  Nature  wrought  upon  thy  brain, 

In  branching  veins,  which  to  the  gifted  eye 

Map  out  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

There  is  it  written,  Maid,  that  thou  and  I, 

Alone  of  human  kind  a  deathless  pair. 

Are  doom'd  to  share 

The  Amreeta-drink  divine 

Of  immortality .    Come,  Maiden  mme  ! 

High*fated  One,  ascend  the  subject  sky, 

And  by  Kehoma's  side 
Sit  on  the  Swcrga  throne,  his  equal  bride. 

8. 

Oh  never,  —  never,  —  Father !    Koilyol  cried ; 

It  is  not  as  he  saith,  —  it  cannot  be ! 

I! —  I  his  bride! 

Nature  is  never  false ;  he  wrongeth  her ! 

,    My  heart  belies  such  lines  of  destiny. 

There  is  no  other  true  interpreter ! 

9. 

At  that  reply,  Kehamo's  darkening  brow 

Bewray 'd  the  anger  which  he  yet  suppress'd; 

Counsel  thy  daughter !  tell  her  thou  art  now 

Free  from  thy  Curse,  he  said,  and  bid  her  bow 

In  thankfulness  to  Fate's  benign  behest. 

Bid  her  her  stubborn  will  restrain,  — 

For  Destiny  at  last  must  be  obey'd, — 

And  tell  her,  while  obedience  is  delay 'd, 

Thy  Curse  will  burn  again. 

10. 

She  needeth  not  my  counsel,  he  replied. 

And  idly.  Rajah,  dost  tliou  reason  thus 

Of  Destiny  !  for  though  all  other  things 

Were  subject  to  the  starry  influencings, 

And  bow'd  submissive  to  thy  tyranny. 

The  virtuous  heart  and  resolute  mind  ore  free. 

Thus  in  their  wisdom  did  the  Gods  decree 

When  they  created  man.    Let  come  what  will 

This  is  our  rock  of  strength  ;  in  every  ill, 

Sorrow,  oppression,  pain,  and  agony. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  is  unsubdued. 

And,  sufller  os  they  may,  they  triumph  still. 
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11. 

Obstinate  fools !  exclaim'd  the  Mighty  One  ; 

Fate  and  my  pleasure  must  be  done, 

And  ye  resist  in  vain ! 

Take  your  fit  guezdon  till  we  meet  again ! 

So  saying,  his  vindictive  hand  he  flung 

Towards  them,  fill'd  with  curses ;  then  on  high 

Aloft  he  sprung,  and  vanished  through  the  Sky. 


XIX. 

MOUNT  CALASAT. 

1. 

The  Rajah,  scattering  curses  as  he  rose, 

Soar*d  to  the  Swerga,  and  resumed  his  throne. 

Not  for  his  own  redoubled  agony, 

Which  now,  through  heart  and  brain, 

With  renovated  pain, 

Rush*d  to  its  seat,  Ladurlad  breathes  that  groan. 

That  groan  is  for  his  child ;  he  groan'd  to  see 

That  she  was  stricken  now  with  leprosy. 

Which,  as  the  enemy  vindictive  fled, 

0*er  all  her  frame  with  quick  contagion  spread. 

She,  wondering  at  events  so  passing  strange. 

And  fill'd  with  hope  and  fear. 

And  joy  to  see  the  Tyrant  disappear, 

And  glad  expectance  of  her  Glendoveer, 

Perceived  not  in  herself  the  hideous  change. 

His  burning  pain,  she  thought,  had  forced  the 

groan 

Her  father  breathed ;  his  agonies  alone 

Were  present  to  her  mind ;  she  clasp'd  his  knees. 

Wept  for  his  Curse,  and  did  not  feel  her  own. 

2. 

Nor,  when  she  law  her  plague,  did  her  good  heart. 

True  to  itself,  even  for  a  moment  fail. 

Ha,  Rajah !  with  disdainful  smile  she  cries, 

Mighty,  and  wise,  and  wicked  as  thou  art, 

Still  thy  blind  vengeance  acts  a  friendly  part. 

Shall  I  not  thank  thee  for  this  scurf  and  scale 

Of  dire  deformity,  whose  loathsomeness. 

Surer  than  panoply  of  strongest  mail. 

Arms  me  against  all  foes  f    Oh,  better  so, 

Better  such  foul  disgrace, 

Than  that  this  innocent  face 

Should  tempt  thy  wooing !    That  I  need  not  dread : 

Nor  ever  impious  foe 

Will  offer  outrage  now,  nor  further  woe 

Will  beauty  draw  on  my  unhappy  head ; 

Safe  through  the  unholy  world  may  Kailyal  go. 

3. 

Her  face,  in  virtuous  pride. 

Was  lifted  to  the  skies, 

As  him  and  his  poor  vengeance  she  defied ; 

But  earthwardfWhen  she  ceased,  she  tum'd  her  eyes. 

As  if  she  sought  to  hide 

The  tear  which  in  her  own  despite  would  rise. 

Did  then  the  thought  of  her  own  Glendoveer 

Call  forth  that  natural  tear  ? 

Was  it  a  woman's  fear, 


A  thought  of  earthly  love  which  troubled  ber? 
Like  yon  thin  cloud,  amid  the  moonlight  ikj, 
That  flits  before  the  wind, 
And  leaves  no  trace  behind, 
The  womanly  pang  pasa*d  over  Kailyal's  mxDd. 

This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  hnmin  eye, 
Half  shrinking  at  herself,  the  maiden  tfaoo^; 
Will  it  be  BO  to  him?    Oh,  surely  not ! 
The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 
Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortalitjr, 
Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within, 
Exempt  firom  age  and  wasting  malsHiet, 
And  undeform*d,  while  pore  and  free  from  lio. 
This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  hunwn  ejes, 

But  not  to  eyes  divine, 
Eieenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh,  not  to  that  I 


The  wrongful  thought  of  fear,  the  womanly  piio 
Had  pass'd  away ;  her  heart  was  calm  aguit 
She  raised  her  head,  expecting  now  to  fee 
The  Glendoveer  appear; 
Where  hath  he  fled,  quoth  she, 
That  he  should  tarry  now  ?   Oh !  had  sbe  koon 
Whither  the  adventurous  Son  of  Hcstcb  v» 

flown. 
Strong  as  her  spirit  was,  it  had  not  boias 
The  appalling  thought,  nor  dared  to  hope  for  Ui 

return. 

5. 
For  he  in  search  of  6eeva*B  throne  wii  goWt 
To  tell  his  tale  of  wrong; 
In  seareh  of  Seeva*B  own  abode 
The  Glendoveer  began  his  heavenly  road. 
O  wild  emprise !  above  the  farthest  akiM 
He  hoped  to  rise ! 
Him  who  is  throned  beyond  the  reach  of  tbooght, 
The  Alone,  the  Inaccessible,  be  sooght 
O  wild  emprise !  for  when,  in  days  of  yoK, 
For  proud  preeminence  of  power, 
Brama  and  Veesbnoo,  wild  with  rage,  conteaM 
And  Seeva,  in  his  might. 
Their  dread  contention  ended, 
Before  their  sight 
In  form  a  fiery  column  did  be  tower. 
Whose  head  above  the  highest  height  exif  iwH 
Whose  base  below  the  deepest  depth  defceadeiL 
Downward,  its  depth  to  soood, 
Veeshnoo  a  thousand  years  ezplore^I 
The  fathomless  profound, 
And  yet  no  base  he  found : 
Upward,  to  reach  its  bead. 
Ten  myriad  years  the  aspiring  Bnto^f^^ 
And  still,  as  up  he  fled, 
Above  him  still  the  Immeasurable  spR*^ 
The  rivals  own'd  their  Lord, 
And  trembled  and  adored. 
How  shall  the  Gkmdovcer  attain         ^ 
What  Brama  and  what  Veeahnoo  sought  ia  ^^ 

6. 
Ne'er  did  such  thought  of  lofty  daring  «B^ 
Celestial  Spirit's  mind.    O  wild  adwntnie 
That  throne  to  find,  for  he  most  leave  bebilB 
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Thw  World,  that  in  the  centie, 

Within  its  lolt-iea  girdle,  liea  confined ; 

Tea,  the  Seyen  Earths  that,  each  with  its  own 

ocean, 
Ring  clasping  ring,  compose  the  mighty  round. 

What  power  of  motion, 
Ia  less  than  endless  years  shall  bear  him  there, 

Along  the  limitless  extent, 

To  the  utmost  bound  of  the  remotest  spheres  ? 

What  strength  of  wing 

Suffice  to  pierce  the  Golden  Firmament 

That  closes  all  within  ? 

Yet  he  hath  pasi'd  the  measureless  extent, 

And  pierced  the  Golden  Firmament; 

For  Faith  hath  given  him  power,  and  Space  and 

Time 

Vanish  before  that  energy  sublime. 

Nor  doth  eternal  Night 

And  outer  Darkness  check  his  resolute  flight; 

By  strong  desire  through  all  he  makes  his  way, 

TUl    SecTa's     Seat     appears, —  behold    Mount 

Calasay! 

7. 

Behold  the  Silver  Mountain !  round  about 

Seven  ladders  stand,  so  high,  the  aching  eye. 

Seeking  their  tops  in  vain  amid  the  sky, 

Might  deem  they  led  from  earth  to  highest  Heaven. 

Ages  would  paas  away. 

And  wq^lds  with  age  decay. 

Ere  one,  whose  patient  feet,  from  ring  to  ring. 

Must  win  their  upward  way. 

Could  reach  the  summit  of  Mount  Calasay. 

But  that  strong  power  that  nerved  his  wing. 

That  all-surmounting  will, 

Intensity  of  faith  and  holiest  love, 

Sustain'd  Ereenia  still ; 

And  ht  bath  gained  the  plain,  the  sanctuary  above. 

8. 

Lo,  there  the  Silver  Bell, 

That,  aelf-sustain'd,  hangs  buoyant  in  the  air! 

Lo !  the  broad  Table  tbeie,  too  bright 

For  mortal  sight, 

F^om  whose  four  sides  the  bordering  gems  unite 

Their  harmonixing  rays, 

In  one  mid  fount  of  many-color'd  light 

The  atieam  of  splendor,  flashing  as  it  flows. 

Plays  round,  and  feeds  the  stem  of  yon  celestial 

Rose! 
Where  is  the  Sage  whose  wiidom  can  declare 
The  hidden  things  of  that  mysterious  flower. 
That  flower  which  serves  all  mysteries  to  bear? 

The  sacred  Triangle  is  there. 

Holding  the  Emblem  which  no  tongue  may  tell ; 

Is  this  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  where  Seeva*s  self 

doth  dwell? 

9. 

Here  first  the  Glendoveer 

Felt  Us  wing  flag,  and  paused  upon  his  flight 

Was  it  that  fear  came  over  him,  when  here 

He  saw  the  imagined  throne  appear  ? 

Not  so,  for  his  immortal  sight 

Eodnred  the  Table's  light; 


Distinctly  he  beheld  all  things  around. 

And  doubt  and  wonder  roue  within  his  mind 

That  this  was  all  he  found. 

Howbeit  he  lifled  up  his  voice,  and  spake. 

There  is  oppression  in  the  World  below  ; 

Earth  groans  beneath  the  yoke ;  yea,  in  her  woe. 

She  asks  if  the  Avenger's  eye  is  blind  ? 

Awake,  O  Lord,  awake ! 

Too  long  thy  vengeance  sleepeth.    Holiest  One ! 

Put  thou  thy  terrors  on  for  mercy's  sake. 

And  strike  the  blow,  in  justice  to  mankind ! 

10. 

So,  as  he  pray'd,  intenser  faith  he  felt; 

His  spirit  seem'd  to  melt 

With  ardent  yearnings  of  increasing  love ; 

Upward  he  tum'd  his  eyes, 

As  if  there  should  be  something  yet  shove ; 

Let  me  not,  Seeva !  seek  in  vain  i  he  cries ; 

Thou  art  not  here, — for  how  should  these  contain 

thee? 

Thou  art  not  here, — for  how  should  I  sustain  thee  ? 

But  thou,  where'er  thou  art, 

Canst  hear  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Canst  read  the  righteous  heart. 

Thy  dwelling  who  can  tell? 

Or  who,  O  Lord,  hath  seen  thy  secret  throne ' 

But  Thou  art  not  alone. 

Not  unapproachable ! 

O  all-containing  Mind, 

Thou  who  art  every  where. 

Whom  all  who  seek  shall  find. 

Hear  me,  O  Seeva !  hear  the  suppliant's  prayer! 

11. 

So  saying,  up  he  sprung, 

And  struck  the  Bell,  which  self-suspended  hung 

Before  the  mystic  Rose. 

From  side  to  side  the  silver  tongue 

Melodious  swung,  and  fer  and  wide 

Soul-thrilling  tones  of  heavenly  music  rung. 

Abash'd,  confounded 

It  left  the  Glendoveer ;  yea,  all  astounded 

In  overpowering  fear  and  deep  dismay ; 

For  when  that  Bell  had  sounded, 

The  Rose,  with  all  the  mysteries  it  surrounded, 

The  Bell,  the  Table,  and  Mount  CaUway, 

The  holy  Hill  itself,  with  all  thereon. 

Even  as  a  morning  dream,  before  the  day, 

Dissolves  away,  they  faded  and  were  gone. 

12. 

Where  shall  he  rest  his  wing  ?  where  turn  for  flight  t 

For  all  around  is  Light, 

Primal,  essential,  aU-pervading  Light ! 

Heart  cannot  think,  nor  tongue  declare, 

Nor  eyes  of  Angel  bear 

That  Glory  unimaginably  bright; 

The  Sun  himself  had  leem'd 

A  speck  of  darkness  there. 

Amid  that  Light  of  Light ! 

13. 

Down  fell  the  Glendoveer ; 
Down  through  all  regions,  to  our  mundane  sphere 
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He  fell ;  but  in  his  ear 

A  Voice,  vhich  from  within  him  came,  was  heard, 

The  indubitable  word 

Of  Him  to  whom  all  secret  things  are  known : 

Go,  ye  who  suffer,  go  to  Yamen's  throne. 

He  hath  the  remedy  for  eveij  woe ; 
He  setteth  right  whate'er  is  wrong  below. 


XX. 

THE  EMBARKATION. 

1. 
DowH  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  Ereenia  fell 

Precipitate,  yet  imperceptible 

His  fall ;  nor  had  he  cause  nor  thought  of  fear ; 

And  when  he  came  within  this  mundane  sphere. 

And  felt  that  Earth  was  near, 

The  Glendoveer  his  azure  wings  expanded, 

And,  sloping  down  the  sky 

Toward  the  spot  from  whence  he  sprung  on  high. 

There  on  the  shore  he  landed. 

2. 

EaUyal  advanced  to  meet  him, 

Not  moving  now  as  she  was  wont  to  greet  him, 

Joy  in  her  eye  and  in  her  eager  pace ; 

With  a  calm  smile  of  melancholy  pride 

She  met  him  now,  and,  turning  half  aside, 

Her  warning  hand  repell'd  the  dear  embrace. 

3. 

Strange  things,  Ereenia,  have  befallen  us  here. 

The  Virgin  said ;  the  Almighty  Man  hath  read 

The  lines  which,  traced  by  Nature  on  my  brain, 

There  to  the  gifted  eye 

Make  all  my  fortunes  plain. 

Mapping  the  mazes  of  futurity. 

He  sued  for  peace,  for  it  is  written  there 

That  I  with  him  the  Amreeta  cup  must  share ; 

Wherefore  he  bade  me  come,  and  by  his  side 

Sit  on  the  Swerga-throne,  his  equal  bride. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  what  reply  was  given ; 

My  heart,  the  sure  interpreter  of  Heaven, 

His  impious  words  belied. 

Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge !     So  having  said. 

One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 

Indignantly,  and  shook 

Her  head  in  calm  disdain 

4. 

O  Maid  of  soul  divine  ! 

O  more  than  ever  dear, 

And  more  than  ever  mine. 

Replied  the  Glendoveer; 

He  hath  not  read,  be  sure,  tlie  mystic  ways 

Of  Fate ;  almighty  as  he  is,  that  maze 

Hath  mock'd  his  fallible  sight. 

Sud  he  the  Amreeta  cup  ?    So  far  aright 

The  Evil  One  may  see ;  for  Fate  displays 

Her  hidden  things  in  part,  and  part  conceals, 

Baffling  the  wicked  eye 
Alike  with  what  she  hides,  and  what  reveals, 


When  with  unholy  porpooe  it  would  pry 
Into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 
So  may  it  be  permitted  him  to  see 
Dimly  the  inscrutable  decree; 
For  to  the  World  below, 
Where  Tamen  guards  the  Amreeta,  we  most  go; 
Thus  Seeva  hath  expreavM  his  wilt ;  even  ht. 
The  Holiest,  hath  ordain'd  it;  there,  he  sajth, 

All  wrongs  shall  be  redrcss'd 
By  Tamen,  by  the  righteous  Power  of  Death. 

5. 

Forthwith  the  Father  and  the  fated  Maid, 

And  that  heroic  Spirit,  who  for  them 

Such  flight  had  lale  essay'd. 

The  will  of  Heaven  obey 'd. 

They  went  their  way  along  the  road 

That  leads  to  Yamen*8  dread  abode. 

6. 

Many  a  day  hath  pass'd  away 

Since  they  began  their  arduous  way, 

Their  way  of  toil  and  pain; 

And  now  tlieir  weary  iect  attain 

The  Earth's  remotest  bound, 

Where  outer  Ocean  girds  it  round. 

But  not  like  other  Oceans  Hum  ; 

Rather  it  seem'd  a  drear  abyss. 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood. 

Oh  !  scene  of  fear !  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood ; 

They  hear  how  fearfully  it  roars, 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night 

Forever  hovering  round  those  shores, 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight ; 

The  Sun  upon  that  darkness  poui 

His  unavailing  light. 
Nor  ever  Moon  nor  Stan  display, 
Through  the  thick  shade,  one  guiding  rtv 
To  show  the  perils  of  the  way. 

7. 

There,  in  a  creek,  a  vessel  laj ; 

Just  on  the  confines  of  the  day, 

It  rode  at  anchor  in  its  bay, 

These  venturous  pilgrims  to  convey 

Across  that  outer  Sea. 

Strange  vessel  sure  it  scem'd  to  be. 

And  all  unfit  for  such  wild  sea ! 

For  through  its  yawning  side  the  wave 

Was  oozing  in  ;  tlic  mast  was  fraili 

And  old  and  torn  its  only  sail. 

How  may  that  crazy  vessel  brave 

The  billows  that  in  wild  commotion 

Forever  roar  and  rave  ? 

How  hope  to  cross  the  dreadful  Ooetn 

0*er  which  eternal  shadows  dwell* 

Whose  secrets  none  return  to  tell ! 

8. 

Well  might  the  travellers  fear  to  enter! 

But  summoned  once  on  that  adveotoret 

For  them  was  no  retreat. 

Nor  boots  it  with  reluctant  feel 

To  linger  on  the  strand ; 
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Aboard  1  aboard ! 

An  awfal  voice,  that  lefl  no  choice, 

Sent  forth  its  stem  command, 

Aboard !  aboard ! 

The  trarellers  hear  tnat  voice  in  fear. 

And  breathe  to  Heaven  an  inward  prayer, 

And  take  their  seats  in  silence  there. 

9. 

Self-hoisted  then,  behold  the  sail 

Expands  itself  before  the  gale ; 

Hands  which  they  cannot  see,  let  slip 

The  cable  of  that  fated  Ship ; 

The  land  breeze  sends  her  on  her  way, 

And  lo !  they  leave  the  living  light  of  day ! 


XXI. 
THE  WORLD'S  END. 

1. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  in  its  flight 

The  Ship  shot  through  the  incumbent  night ; 

And  they  have  left  behind 

The  raging  billows  and  the  roaring  wind, 

The  storm,  the  darkness,  and  all  mortal  fears ; 

And  lo !  another  light 

To  guide  their  way  appears. 

The  light  of  other  spheres. 

2. 

That  instant  from  Ladurlad's  heart  and  brain 

The  Curse  was  gone ;  he  feels  again 

Fresh  as  in  youth's  fair  morning,  and  the  Maid 

Hath  lost  her  leprous  stain. 

The  Tyrant  then  hath  no  dominion  here. 

Starting,  she  cried ;  O  happy,  happy  hour ! 

We  are  beyond  his  power ! 

Then,  raising  to  the  Glendoveer, 

With  heavenly  beauty  bright,  her  angel  face, 

Turn'd    not   reluctant  now,  and  met  his  dear 

embrace. 

3. 

Swifl  glides  the  Ship  with  gentle  motion 

Across  that  calm  and  quiet  ocean, 

That  glassy  sea,  which  seem'd  to  be 

The  muTor  of  tranquillity. 

Their  pleasant  passage  soon  was  o'er ; 

The  Ship  hath  reached  its  destined  shore  — 

A  level  belt  of  ice,  which  bound. 

As  with  an  adamantine  mound. 

The  waters  of  the  sleeping  Ocean  round. 

Strange  forms  were  on  the  strand 

Of  eaith-bom  spirits  slain  before  their  time ; 

Who,  wandering  over  sea,  and  sky,  and  land, 

Had  so  fuUiird  their  term ;  and  now  were  met 

Upon  this  icy  belt,  a  motley  band, 

Waittng  their  summons  at  the  appointed  hour. 

When  each  before  the  Judgment-seat  must 

stand, 

And  hear  his  doom  fWmi  Baly's  righteous  power. 


4. 

Foul  with  habitual  crimes,  a  hideous  crew 

Were  there,  the  race  of  rapine  and  of  blood. 

Now,  having  overpass 'd  the  mortal  flood. 

Their  own  deformity  they  knew. 

And  knew  the  meed  that  to  their  deeds  was  due. 

Therefore  in  fear  and  agony  they  stood. 

Expecting  when  the  Evil  Messenger 

Among  them  should  appear.    But  with  their  fear 

A  hope  was  mingled  now ; 

0*er  the  dark  shade  of  guilt  a  deeper  hue 

It  threw,  and  gave  a  fiercer  character 

To  the  wild  eye,  and  lip,  and  sinful  brow. 

They  hoped  that  soon  Kehama  would  subdue 

The  inexorable  God,  and  seize  his  throne. 

Reduce  the  infernal  World  to  his  command, 

And,  with  his  irresistible  right  hand. 

Redeem  them  from  the  vaults  of  Padalon. 

5. 

Apart  from  these,  a  milder  company, 

The  victims  of  offences  not  their  own, 

Look'd  when  the   appointed  Messenger  should 

come; 

Gathered  together  some,  and  some  alone 

Brooding  in  silence  on  their  future  doom. 

Widows  whom,  to  their  husbands'  funeral  fire, 

Force  or  strong  error  led,  to  share  the  pyre, 

As  to  their  everlasting  marriage-bed ; 

And  babes,  by  sin  unstain'd. 

Whom  erring  parents  vow'd 

To  Ganges,  and  the  holy  stream  profaned 

With  that  strange  sacrifice,  rite  unordain'd 

By  Law,  by  sacred  Nature  unallow'd ; 

Others  more  hapless  in  their  destiny. 

Scarce  having  first  inhaled  their  vital  breath. 

Whose  cradles  from  some  tree 

Unnatural  hands  suspended. 

Then  lefl,  till  gentle  Death, 

Coming  like  Sleep,  their  feeble  meanings  ended ; 

Or  for  his  prey  the  ravenous  Kite  descended ; 

Or  inarching  like  an  army  from  their  caves. 

The  Pismires  blacken'd  o'er,  then,  bleach'd  and 

bare, 
Lefl  their  unharden'd  bones  to  fall  asunder  there. 

6. 

Innocent  Souls !  thus  set  so  early  free 

From  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  mortality, 

Their  spotless  spirits  all-creating  Love 

Received  into  its  universal  breast. 

Yon  blue  serene  above 

Was  their  domain  ;  clouds  pillow 'd  them  to  rest ; 

The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended, 

And  with  their  growth  etliereal  substance  blended. 

Less  pure  than  these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird, 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill. 

But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  showers  is  heard, 

Looks  up,  and  from  the  clouds  receives  her  fill. 
Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven,  that  never 

Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  forever 

Hovering  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale, 

Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way. 

And  sleep  alofl  while  floating  on  the  gale 
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7. 

And  thus  theie  innocents,  in  yonder  sky, 
Grow  and  are  strengthen'd,   while    the  allotted 

years 

Perform  their  course ;  then  hitherward  they  fly, 

Being  free  from  mora]  taint,  so  free  from  fears, 

A  joyous  bond,  expecting  soon  to  soar 

To  Indra's  happy  spheres, 

And  mingle  with  the  blessed  company 

Of  heavenly  spirits  there  for  evermore. 

8. 

A  Gulf  profound  surrounded 

This  icy  belt ;  the  opposite  side 

With  highest  rocks  was  bounded , 

But  where  their  heads  they  hide, 

Or  where  their  base  is  founded. 

None  could  espy.    Above  all  reach  of  sight 

Phey  rose ;  the  second  Earth  was  on  their  height ; 

Their  feet  were  fix*d  in  everlasting  night. 

9. 

So  deep  the  Gulf,  no  eye 

Could  plumb  its  dork  profundity. 

Yet  all  its  depth  must  try ;  for  this  the  rood 

To  Padalon,  and  Tamen's  dread  abode. 

And  from  below  continually 

Ministrant  Demons  rose  and  caught 

The  Souls  whose  hour  was  come ; 

Then,  with  their  burden  fraught. 

Plunged  down,  and  bore  them  to  receive  their  doom. 

10. 

Then  might  be  seen  who  went  in  hope,  and  who 

Trembled  to  meet  the  meed 

Of  many  a  foul  misdeed,  as  wild  they  threw 

Their  arms  retorted  from  the  Demons'  grasp. 

And  look'd  around,  all  eagerly,  to  seek 

For  help,  where  help  was  none ;  and  strove  for  aid 

To  clasp  the  nearest  shade ; 

Tea,  with  imploring  looks  and  horrent  shriek, 

Even  &om  one  Demon  to  another  bending, 

With  hands  extending. 

Their  mercy  they  essay 'd. 

Still  from  the  verge  they  strain. 

And  from  the  dreadful  Gulf  avert  their  eyes. 

In  vain;  down  plunge  the  Demons,  and  their  cries 

Feebly,  as  down  they  sink,  from  that  profound  arise. 

11. 

What  heart  of  living  man  could  undisturb'd 

Bear  sight  so  sad  as  this !    What  wonder  there 

If  Kailyal's  lip  were  blanch'd  with  inmost  dread ! 

The  chill  which  from  that  icy  belt 
Struck  through  her,  was  less  keen  than  what  she 

felt 
With  her  heart's  blood  through  every  limb  dispread. 

Close  to  the  Glendoveer  she  clung. 

And  clasping  round  his  neck  her  trembling  hands, 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  in  silence  hung. 

12. 

Then  to  Ladurlad  said  the  Glendoveer, 

These  Demons,  whom  thou  seest,  the  ministers 

Of  Tamen,  wonder  to  behold  us  here ; 


But  for  the  dead  they  come,  and  not  for  us ; 

Therefore,  albeit  they  gaze  upon  thee  Urai, 

Have  thou  no  fear. 

A  little  while  thou  must  be  left  alone. 

Till  I  have  borne  thy  daughter  down. 

And  placed  her  safely  by  the  thnrne 

Of  him  who  keeps  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 

13. 

Then,  taking  Kailyal  in  his  arms,  be  said. 

Be  of  good  heart.  Beloved  !  it  ia  I 

Who  bear  thee.    Saying  this,  his  wings  he  spiead, 

Sprung  upward  in  the  sky,  and  poised  his  flight. 

Then  plunged  into   the  Gulf,  and  sottght    the 

World  of  Night. 


XXU. 

THE  GATE  OF  PADALON. 

I. 
The  strong  foundations  of  this  tnoiost  Eartb 
Rest  upon  Padalon.    That  icy  Monad, 
Which  girt  the  mortal  Ocean  roond, 

Reach'd  the  profound, — 

Ice  in  the  regions  of  the  upper  air. 

Crystal  midway,  and  adamant  below. 

Whose  strength  sufficed  to  bear 

The  weight  of  all  this  upper  World  of  onn, 

And  with  its  rampart  closed  the  Realm  of  Woe. 

Eight  gates  hath  Padalon ;  eight  heavenly  Powen 

Have  them  in  charge,  each  alway  at  his  post, 

Lest  from  their  penal  caves  the  aecoraed  host, 

Maugre  the  might  of  Baly  and  the  God, 

Should  break,  and  carry  ruin  all  abroad. 

2. 

Those  gates  stand  ever  open,  night  and  day. 

And  Souls  of  mortal  men 

Forever  throng  the  way. 

Some  from  the  dolorous  den. 

Children  of  sin  and  wrath,  return  no  move : 

They,  fit  companions  of  the  Spirits  accun'd. 

Are  doom*d,  like  them  in  baths  of  fire  inunei»*d, 

Or  weltering  upon  beds  of  molten  ore. 

Or  stretch 'd  upon  the  brazen  floor, 

Are  fasten 'd  down  with  adamantine  chains; 

While  on  their  substance,  inconsumable. 

Leeches  of  fire  forever  hang  and  pull. 

And  worms  of  fire  forever  gnaw  their  food. 

That,  still  renew'd. 

Freshens  forever  their  perpetual  pains. 

3. 
Others  there  were  whom  Baly's  voice  oondenm'd 

By  long  and  painful  penance,  to  atone 
Their  fleshly  deeds.    Them  from  the  Jndgmeat 

Throne, 

Dread  Azyoruca,  where  she  sat  involved 

In  darkness  as  a  tent,  received,  and  dealt 

To  each  the  measure  of  his  punishment; 

Till,  in  the  central  springs  of  fife,  the  Will 

Impure  is  purged  away ;  and  the  fieed  sool. 
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Thus  fitted  to  receive  a  second  birth, 
Imi)odied  once  agaia,  revisits  Earth. 

4. 

But  they  whom  Baly's  righteous  voice  absolved, 

And  Yamen,  viewing  with  benignant  eye, 

Dismiss*d  to  seek  their  heritage  on  high, 

How  joyfully  they  leave  this  gloomy  bourn, 

The  dread  sojourn 

Of  Guilt  and  twin^bom  Punishment  and  Woe, 

And  wild  Remorse,  here  link'd  with  worse  Despair ! 

They  to  the  eastern  Gate  rejoicing  go : 

The  Ship  of  Heaven  awaits  their  coming  there ; 

And  on  they  sail,  greeting  the  blessed  ligbt 

Through  realms  of  upper  air. 

Bound  for  the  Swerga  once ;  but  now  no  more 

Their  voyage  rests  upon  that  happy  shore, 

Since  Indra,  by  the  dreadful  Rajah's  might 

Compelled,  hath  taken  flight ', 

On  to  the  second  World  their  way  they  wend. 

And  there,  in  trembling  hope,  await  the  doubtful 

end. 

5. 

For  still  in  them  doth  hope  predominate. 

Faith's  precious  privilege,  when  higher  Towers 

Give  way  to  fear  in  these  portentous  hours. 

Behold  thf  Wardens  eight 

Each  silent  at  his  gate 

Expectant  stands ;  they  turn  their  anxious  eyes 

Within,  and  listening  to  the  dixiy  din 

Of  mutinous  uproar,  each  in  all  his  hands 

Holds  all  his  weapons,  ready  for  the  fight. 

For,  hark !  what  clamorous  cries 

Upon  Kehama,  for  deliverance,  call ! 

Come,  Rajah !  they  exclaim  ;  too  long  we  groan 

In  torments.    Come,  Deliverer !  yonder  throne 

Awaits  thee.    Now,  Kehama!  Rajah,  now  ! 

Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou? — 

Such  were  the  sounds  that  rung,  in  wild  uproar. 

O'er  all  the  echoing  vaults  of  Padalon ; 

And  as  the  Asuraa  from  the  brazen  floor. 

Struggling  against  their  fetters,  strove  to  rise. 

Their  clsshing  chains  were  heard,  and  shrieks  and 

cries, 

With  curses  mix*d,  against  the  Fiends  who  urge. 

Fierce  on  their  rebel  limbs,  the  avenging  scourge. 

6. 

These  were  the  sounds  which,  at  the  southern  Gala, 

Assail'd  Ereenia's  ear ;  alighting  here. 

He  laid  before  Neroodi's  feet  the  Maid, 

Who,  pale  and  cold  with  fear. 

Hung  on  his  neck,  well  nigh  a  lifeless  weight. 

7. 
Who  and  what  art  thou?   cried  the  Guardian 

Power, 
Sight  so  unwonted  wondering  to  behold,— 

O  Son  of  Light! 

Who  comest  here  at  this  portentous  hour, 

When  Tamen*s  throne 

Trembles,  and  all  our  might  can  scarce  keep  down 

The  rebel  race  fh>m  seising  Padalon, — 
Who  and  what  art  thou  ?  and  what  wild  despair, 
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Or  wilder  hope,  from  realms  of  upper  air. 

Tempts  thee  to  bear 

This  mortal  Maid  to  our  forlorn  abodes^ 

Fitter  for  ber,  I  ween,  the  Swerga  bowers, 

And  sweet  society  of  heavenly  Powers, 

Than  this, — a  doleful  scene, 

Even  in  securest  hours. 

And  whither  would  ye  go  ' 

Alas  !  can  human  or  celestial  ear 

Unmadden'd  hear 

The  shrieks  and  yellings  of  infernal  woe? 

Can  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fiery  flood ! 

8. 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  replied  the  Glendoveer, 

We  come  obedient  to  the  will  of  Fate ; 

And  haply  doom'd  to  bring 

Hope  and  salvation  to  the  Infernal  King; 

For  Seeva  sends  us  here ; 

Even  He  to  whom  futurity  is  known. 

The  Holiest,  bade  us  go  to  Tamen's  throne. 

Thou  seest  my  precious  charge ; 

Under  thy  care,  secure  from  harm,  I  leave  her, 

While  I  ascend  to  bear  her  Father  down. 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  thine  arm  receive  her ! 

9. 

Then  quoth  he  to  the  Maid, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Kailyal !  dearest  dear, 

In  faith  subdue  thy  dread ; 

Anon  I  shall  be  here.    So  having  said. 

Aloft,  with  vigorous  bound,  the  Glendoveer 

Sprung  in  celestial  might. 

And  soaring  up,  in  spiral  circles,  wound 

His  indefatigable  flight 

10. 

But  ss  he  thus  departed. 

The  Maid,  who  at  Neroodi's  feet  was  lying, 

Like  one  intranced  or  dying. 

Recovering  strength  from  sudden  terror,  started ; 

And,  gasing  afler  him,  with  straining  sight 

And  straining  arms,  she  stood. 

As  if  in  attitude 

To  win  him  back  from  flight 

Tea,  she  had  shaped  his  name 

For  utterance,  to  recall  and  bid  him  stay. 

Nor  leave  her  thus  alone ;  but  virtuous  shame 

Repress'd  the  unbidden  sounds  upon  their  way ; 

And  calling  faith  to  aid. 

Even  in  this  fearful  hour,  the  pious  Maid 

Collected  courage,  till  she  seem'd  to  be 

Calm  and  in  hope ;  such  power  hath  piety. 

Before  the  Giant  Keeper  of  the  Gate 

She  cross'd  her  patient  arms,  and  at  his  feet 

Prepar'd  to  meet 

The  awful  will  of  Fate  with  equal  mind, 

She  took  her  seat  resign*d. 

11. 

Even  the  stem  trouble  of  Neroodi's  brow 

Relax'd  as  he  beheld  the  valiant  Maid. 

Hope,  long  unfelt  till  now. 
Rose  in  his  heart  reviving,  and  a  smile 


Dawn'd  in  his  brightening  countenance,  the  while 
He  gazed  on  her  with  wonder  and  delight. 

The  blessing  of  the  Powers  of  Padalon, 

Virgin,  be  on  thee !  said  the  admiring  God ; 

And  D^essea  oe  me  hour  that  gave  thee  birth, 

Daughter  of  Earth! 

For  thou  to  this  forlorn  abode  hast  brought 

Hope,  who  too  long  hath  been  a  stranger  here. 

And  surely  for  no  lamentable  lot, 

Nature,  that  erreth  not, 

To  thee  that  heart  of  fortitude  hath  given, 

Those  eyes  of  purity,  that  face  of  love :  — 

If  thou  befist  not  the  inheritrix  of  Heaven, 

There  is  no  truth  above. 

12. 

Thus  as  Neroodi  spake,  his  brow  severe 

Shone  with  an  inward  joy  ;  for  sure  he  thought. 

When  Seeva  sent  so  fair  a  creature  here, 

In  this  momentous  hour, 

Erelong    the    World's    deliverance    would     be 

wrought, 

And  Padalon  escape  the  Rajah's  power. 

With  pious  mind  the  Maid,  in  humble  guise 

Inclined,  received  his  blessing  silently, 

And  raised  her  grateful  eyes 

A  moment,  then  again 

Abased  them  at  his  presence.     Hark  !  on  high 

The  sound  of  coming  wings !  —  her  anxious  ears 

Have  caught  the  distant  sound.    Ereenia  brings 

tiis  burden  down  !     Upstarting  from  her  seat, 

How  joyfully  she  rears 

Her  eager  head !  and  scarce  upon  the  ground 

Ladurlad's  giddy  feet  their  footing  found, 

When  with  her  trembling  arms  she  clasp'd  him 

round. 

No  word  of  greeting. 

No  other  sign  of  joy  at  that  strange  meeting ; 

Expectant  of  their  fate. 

Silent,  and  hand  in  hand. 

Before  the  Infernal  Gate, 

The  Father  and  his  pious  Daughter  stand. 

13. 

Then  to  Neroodi  said  the  Glendoveer, 

No  Heaven-bom  Spirit  e'er  hath  visited 

This  region  drear  and  dread,  but  I,  the  first 

Who  tread  your  World  accurs'd. 

Lord  of  the  Gate,  to  whom  these  realms  are  known, 

Direct  our  fated  way  to  Yamen's  throne. 

14. 

Bring  forth  my  Chariot,  Carmala !  quoth  then 

The  Keeper  of  the  way. 

It  was  the  Car  wherein. 

On  Tamen's  festal  day, 

When  all  the  Powers  of  HeU  attend  their  King, 

Yearly  to  Yamenpur  did  he  repair 

To  pay  his  homage  there. 

Poised  on  a  single  wheel,  it  mov'd  along, 

Inftinct  with  motion;  by  what  wondrous  skill 

Compact,  no  bvman  tongue  could  tell, 

Nor  human  wit  devise ;  but  on  that  wheel, 

Moving  or  still, 


As  if  with  life  indued. 
The  Car  minusuloos  supported  stood. 

15. 

Then  Carmala  brought  forth  two  mantles,  white 

As  the  swan's  breast,  and  bright  as  mottntasn  anow. 

When  firom  the  wintiy  sky 

The  sun,  late  rising,  shines  upon  the  height, 

And  rolling  vapors  fill  the  vale  below. 

Not  without  pain  the  unaccustom'd  sight 

That  brightness  could  sustain; 

For  neither  mortal  stain. 

Nor  parts  corruptible,  remain, 

Nor  aught  that  time  could  touch,  or  force  dcotror. 

In  that  pure  web  whereof  the  robes  were  wrought; 

So  long  had  it  in  tenfold  fires  been  tried, 

And  blanch'd,  and  to  that  brightness  purified. 

Appareird  thus,  alone, 

Children  of  Earth,  Neroodi  cried, 

In  safety  may  ye  pass  to  Yamen's  throne. 

Thus  only  can  your  living  flesh  and  blood 

Endure  the  passage  of  the  fieiy  flood. 

16. 

Of  other  frame,  O  son  of  Heaven,  art  thou ! 

Yet  hast  thou  now  to  go 

Through  regions  which  thy  heavenly  mould  wiD 

try. 

Glories  unutterably  bright,  I  know. 

And  beams  intense  of  empyrean  light. 

Thine  eye  divine  can  bear ;  but  fires  of  woe, 

The  sight  of  torments,  and  the  cry 

Of  absolute  despair, — 

Might  not  these  things  dismay  thee  on  thy  flight, 

And  thy  strong  pennons  flag  and  fail  thee  there  r 

Trust  not  thy  wings,  celestial  though  thou  ait, 

Nor  thy  good  heart,  which  horror  might  assail, 

And  pity  quail. 

Pity  in  these  abodes  of  no  avail; 

But  take  thy  seat  this  mortal  pair  beside. 

And  Carmala  the  infernal  Car  will  guide. 

Gk>,  and  may  happy  end  your  way  betide  * 

So,  as  he  spake,  the  self-moved  Car  roll'd  on; 

And  lo !  they  pass  the  Gate  of  Padalon. 


XXIII. 
PADALON. 


1. 

Whox'er  hath  loved,  with  venturous  step,  to  tread 

The  chambers  dread 

Of  some  deep  cave,  and  seen  his  taper*s  beam 

Lost  in  the  arch  of  darkness  overhead. 

And  mark'd  its  ^am, 

Playing  afer  upon  the  sunless  stream, 

Where  from  their  secret  bed, 

And  course  unknown  and  inacccessible, 

The  silent  waters  well,  — 

Whoe'er  hath  trod  such  eaves  of  endless  night, 

He  knows,  when  measuring  baek  the  gloomy  vaji 

With  what  delight  Tefi«sh*d,  his  eyv 
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Pcrceivea  the  shadow  of  the  light  of  day, 

Through  the  far  portal  slanting,  where  it  falls 

Dimly  reflected  on  the  watery  walls ; 

How  heavenly  seems  the  sky ; 

And  how,  with  quicken'd  feet,  he  hastens  up, 

Eager  again  to  greet 

The  lirmg  World  and  blessed  snnshinc  there, 

And  drink,  as  from  a  cup 

Of  joy,  with  thirsty  lips,  the  open  air. 

2. 

Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

They  too  in  darkness  cnter'd  on  their  way,    %j 

But  far  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light, 

FillM  all  before  them.    Twas  a  light  which  made 

Darkness  itself  appear 

A  thing  of  comfort,  and  tbe  sight,  dismay 'd, 

Shrank  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 

Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 

Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe ;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passage  ;  onward  as  they  ride, 
With    stronger    glare  the  light  around  them 

spread, 

And  lo !  the  regions  dread. 

The  World  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide. 

3. 

There  rolls  the  fiery  flood, 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  aroand. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be, 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal  nor  immortal  sight 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  tntensest  light. 

A  single  rib  of  steel. 

Keen  as  the  edge  of  keenest  cimeter, 

Spann'd  this  wide  gulf  of  fire.    The  infernal 

Car 

Roird  to  the  Gulf,  and,  on  its  single  wheel 

Self-balanced,  rose  upon  that  edge  of  steel. 

Red-qntvering  float  the  vapors  overhead ; 

Tbe  fiery  gulf,  beneath  them  spread. 

Tosses  its  billowing  blaze  with  rush  and  roar; 

Steady  and  swifl  the  self-moved  Chariot  went, 

Winning  the  long  ascent. 

Then,  downward  rolling,  gains  tbe  farther  shore. 


Bat,  oh !  what  sounds  and  sights  of  woe, 

What  sights  and  sounds  of  fear, 

Assail  the  mortal  travellers  here ! 

Their  way  was  on  a  causey  straight  and  wide, 

Where  penal  vaults  on  either  side  were  seen. 

Ranged  like  the  cells  wherein 

Those  wondrous  winged  alchemists  infold 

Their  stores  of  liquid  gold. 

Thick  walls  of  adamant  divide 

The  dungeons ;  and  from  yonder  circling  flood, 

OflT-streams  of  fire  through  secret  channels  glide. 

And  wind  among  them,  and  in  each  provide 

An  everlasting  food 
Of  rigblfbl  torments  for  the  accursed  biood. 


5. 

These  were  the  rebel  race,  who,  in  their  might 

Confiding  impiously,  would  fain  have  driven 

The  deities  supreme  from  highest  Heaven ; 

But  by  the  Suras,  in  celestial  fight, 

Opposed  and  put  to  flight, 

Here,  in  their  penal  dens,  the  accursed  crew. 

Not  for  its  crime,  but  for  its  failure,  rue 
Their  wild  ambition.    Tet  again  they  long 

The  contest  to  renew, 

And  wield  their  arms  again  in  happier  hour; 

And  with  united  power. 

Following  Kehama's  triumph,  to  press  on 

From  World  to  World,  and  Heaven  to  Heaven, 

and  Sphere 

To  Sphere,  till  Hemakoot  shall  be  their  own. 

And  Meru  Mount,  and  Indra's  Swerga-Bowers, 

And  Braina's  region,  where  tlie  heavenly  Hours 

Weave  the  vast  circle  of  his  age-long  day. 

Even  over  Veoshnoo's  empyreal  seat 

They  trust  the  Rajah  shall  extend  their  sway, 

And  that  the  seven-headed  Snake,  whereon 

The  strong  Preserver  sets  his  conquering  feet, 

Will  rise  and  shake  him  headlong  from  his  throne. 

When,  in  their  irresistible  array. 

Amid  the  Milky  Sea  they  force  tlieir  way. 

Even  higher  yet  their  frantic  tlioughts  aspire ; 

Tea,  on  their  beds  of  torment  as  they  lie. 

The  highest,  holiest  Sccva,  they  defy. 

And  tell  him  they  shall  have  anon  tlieir  day, 

When  they  will  storm  his  realm,  and  seize  Mount 

Calasay. 

6. 

Such  impious  hopes  torment 

Their  raging  hearts,  impious  and  impotent; 

And  now,  with  unendurable  desire 

And  lust  of  vengeance,  that,  like  inward  fire. 

Doth  aggravate  their  punishment,  they  rave 

Upon  Kehama ;  him  the  accursed  rout 

Acclaim;  with  furious  cries  and  maddening  shout 

They  call  on  him  to  save ; 

Kehama !  they  exclaim ; 

Thundering  the  dreadful  echo  rolls  about, 

And  Hell's  whole  vault  repeats  Kehama's  name. 

7. 

Over  these  dens  of  punishment,  the  host 

Of  Padalon  maintain  eternal  gnard. 

Keeping  upon  the  walls  their  vigilant  ward. 

At  every  angle  stood 

A  watch-tower,  the  decurion  Demon's  post. 

Where  raised  on  high  he  view'd  with  sleepless  eye 

His  trust,  that  all  was  well.    And  over  these,  — 

Such  was  the  perfect  discipline  of  Hell,  — 

Captains  of  fifties  and  of  hundreds  held 

Authority,  each  in  his  loftier  tower ; 

And  chiefs  of  legions  over  them  had  power ; 

And  thus  all  Hell  with  towers  was  girt  aroand. 

Aloft  the  brazen  turrets  shone 

In  the  red  light  of  Padalon ; 

And  on  the  walls  between, 

Dark  moving,  the  infernal  Guards  weie  nen. 

Gigantic  Demons,  pacing  to  and  fro; 


Who,  ever  and  anon 

Spreading  their  crimson  pennons,  plunged  below, 

Faster  to  riyet  down  the  Asuras*  chains, 

And  with  the  snakj  scourge  and  fiercer  pains. 

Repress  their  rage  rebellious.    Loud  around. 

In  mingled  sound,  the  echoing  lash,  the  clash 

Of  chains,  the  ponderous  hammer's  iron  stroke, 

With  execrations,  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  cries. 

Combined,  in  one  wild  dissonance,  arise; 

And  through  the  din  there  broke. 

Like  thunder  heard  through  all  the  warring  winds. 

The  dreadful  name.    Kehama,  still  they  rave, 

Hasten  and  save ! 
Now,  now.  Deliverer !  now,  Kehama,  now ! 
Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou? 

6. 

Oh,  if  that  name  abhorr*d. 

Thus  utter'd,  could  well  nigh 

Dismay  the  Powers  of  Hell,  and  daunt  their 

Lord, 

How  fearfully  to  Kailyal's  ear  it  came  ! 

She,  as  the  car  roU'd  on  its  rapid  way, 

Bent  down  her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  for  dread ; 

And  deafening,  with  strong  effort  firom  within, 

Her  ears  against  the  din, 

Cover*d  and  press'd  them  close  with  both  her  hands. 

Sure,  if  the  mortal  Maiden  had  not  fed 

On  heavenly  food,  and  long  been  strengthened 

With  heavenly  converse  for  such  end  vouchsafed. 

Her  human  heart  had  fail'd,  and  she  had  died 

Beneath  the  horrors  of  this  awful  hour. 

But  Heaven  supplied  a  power 

Beyond  her  earthly  nature,  to  the  measure 

Of  need  infusing  strength ; 

And  Fate,  whose  secret  and  unerring  pleasure 

Appointed  all,  decreed 

An  ample  meed  and  recompense  at  length. 

High-&ted  Maid,  the  righteous  hour  is  nigh ! 

The  all-embracing  eye 

Of  Retribution  still  beholdeth  thee; 

Bear  onward  to  the  end^  O  Maid,  courageously ! 

9. 

On  roU'd  the  car,  and  lo !  afar 

Upon  its  height  the  towers  of  Tamenpur 

Rise  on  the  astonish'd  sight. 

Behold  the  infernal  City,  Tamen's  seat 

Of  empire,  in  the  midst  of  Padalon, 

Where  the  eight  causeys  meet. 

There,  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  it  stood. 

Resplendent  far  and  wide, 

Itself  of  solid  diamond  edified, 

And  all  around  it  roU'd  the  fiery  flood. 

Eight  bridges  arched  the  stream ;  huge  piles  of 

brass 

Magnificent,  such  structures  as  beseem 

The  Seat  and  Capital  of  such  great  God, 

Worthy  of  Tamen's  own  august  abode. 

A  braxen  tower  and  gateway  at  each  end 

Of  each  was  raised,  where   Giant  Wardens 

stood, 

Station'd  in  arms  the  passage  to  defend. 

That  never  foe  might  cross  the  fiery  flood. 


10. 
Oh,  what  a  gorgeous  sig^t  it  was  to 
The  Diamond  City  blazing  on  its  height 
With  mote  than  mid-sun  splendor,  by  the  light 

Of  its  own  fiery  river ! 

Its  towers,  and  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires, 

Turrets  and  battlements,  that  flash  and  q«iv«r 

Through  the  red,  restless  atmosphere  forever; 

And  hovering  overhead^ 

The  smoke  and  vapors  of  all  Padalon, 

Fit  firmament  for  such  a  world,  were  spread. 

With  surge,  and  swell,  and  everlasting  motioa, 

Heaving  and  opening  like  tunraltooos  ocean. 

n. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  there 

Such  glories  as  beseem'd  such  region  well; 

For  though  with  our  blue  heaven  and  genial  air 

The  firmament  of  Hell  might  not  oompare. 

As  little  might  our  earthly  tempests  vie 

With  the  dread  storms  of  that  infernal  sky, 

Whose  clouds  of  all  metallic  elements 

Sublimed  were  full.    For,  when  its  thonder 

broke. 

Not  all  the  united  World's  artilleiy, 

In  one  discharge,  could  equal  that  load  stroke ; 

And  though  the  Diamond  Towers  and  BatUe* 

ments 

Stood  firm  upon  their  adamantine  rock, 

Tet  while  it  volleyed  round  the  vault  of  Hell, 

Earth's  solid  arch  was  shaken  with  the  diock. 

And  Cities  in  one  mighty  ruin  fell. 

Through  the  red  sky  terrific  meteors  scour; 

Huge  stones  come  hailing  down;   or  sulphm^ 

shower, 

Floating  amid  the  lurid  air  like  mow, 

Kindles  in  its  descent. 

And  with  blue  fire-drops  nins  on  all  below. 

At  times  the  whole  supernal  element. 
Igniting,  burst  in  one  vast  sheet  of  flame, 

And  roar'd  as  with  the  sound 

Of  rushing  winds,  above,  below,  aroond; 

Anon  the  flame  was  spent,  and  overhead 

A  heavy  cloud  of  moving  darkness  spread. 

12. 

Straight  to  the  braxen  bridge  and  gate 

The  self-moved  Chariot  bears  its  mortal  load. 

At  sight  of  Carmala, 

On  either  side  the  Giant  Guards  divide, 

And  give  the  chariot  way. 

Up  yonder  winding  road  it  n^  along. 

Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  ^iral  wing. 

And  lo  !  the  Palace  of  the  Infernal  King! 

13. 

Two  forms  inseparable  in  unity 

Hath  Tamen ;  even  as  with  hope  or  fear 

The  Soul  regardeth  him  doth  he  appear; 

For  hope  and  fear, 

At  that  dread  hour,  f^om  ominons  cooseitnoe 

spring. 

And  err  not  in  their  bodings.    Therefore  sooe. 

They  who  polluted  with  ofienoes  eome, 
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Behold  him  as  the  King 

Of  Tenon,  black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye, 

Reflecting  back  upon  the  sinful  mind, 

Heighten'd  with  vengeance,  and  with  wrath 

divine, 

Its  own  inborn  deformity. 

But  to  the  righteous  Spirit  how  benign 

His  awful  countenance, 

Where,  tempering  justice  with  parental  love, 

Goodness,  and  heavenly  grace. 

And  sweetest  mercy  shine !    Yet  is  he  still 

Himself  the  same,  one  form,  one  face,  one  will ; 

And  these  his  twofold  aspects  are  but  one ; 

And  change  is  none 

In  him  for  change  in  Yamen  could  not  be ; 

The  Immutable  is  he. 

14. 

He  sat  upon  a  marble  sepulchre. 

Massive  and  huge,  where,  at  the  Monarch's  feet. 

The  righteous  Baly  had  his  Judgment«eat. 

A  Golden  Throne  before  them  vacant  stood ; 

Three   human   forms  sustained   its  ponderous 

weight. 

With  lifted  bands  outq>read,  and  ahoulders  bow'd 

Bending  beneath  the  load. 

A  fourth  was  wanting.    They  were  of  the  hue 

Of  coals  of  fire ;  yet  were  they  flesh  and  blood, 

And  living  breath  they  drew ; 

And  their  red  eyeballs  roll'd  with  ghastly  stare. 

As  thus,  for  their  misdeeds,  they  stood  tormented 

there. 

15. 

On  steps  of  gold  those  living  Statues  stood, 

Who  bore  the  Golden  Throne.    A  cloud  behind 

Immovable  was  spread ;  not  all  the  light 

Of  all  the  flames  and  fires  of  Padalon 

Could  pierce  its  depth  of  night. 

There  Azyoruca  veil'd  her  awful  form 

In  those  eternal  shadows :  there  she  sat. 

And  as  the  trembling  Souls,  who  crowd  around 

The  Judgment-seat,  received  the  doom  of  fate. 

Her  giant  arms,  extending  from  the  cloud, 

Drew  them  within  the  darkness.    Moving  out 

To  grasp  and  bear  away  the  innumerous  rout, 

Forever  and  forever  thus  were  seen 

The  thousand  mighty  arms  of  that  dread  Queen. 

16. 

Here,  issuing  from  the  Car,  the  Olendovcer 

Did  homage  to  the  God,  then  raised  his  head. 

Suppliants  we  come,  he  said, 

1  need  not  tell  thee  by  what  wrongs  oppress'd. 

For  nought  can  pass  on  earth  to  thee  unknown ; 

Sttflerers  from  tyranny  we  seek  for  rest, 

And  Secva  bade  us  go  to  Yamen*s  throne ; 

Here,  he  hath  said,  all  wrongs  shall  be  redreas'd. 

Yamen  replied.  Even  now  the  hour  draws  near. 

When  Fate  its  hidden  ways  will  manifest 

Not  for  light  purpose  would  the  Wisest  send 

His  snpptiants  here,  when  we,  in  doubt  and 

lear. 
The  awibl  issue  of  the  hour  attend. 
Wait  ye  in  patience  and  in  faith  the  end ! 


XXIV. 
THE  AMREETA. 

1. 

So  spake  the  King  of  Padalon,  when,  lo ! 
The  voice  of  lamentation  ceas'd  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell, 

Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 

Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before. 

Through  that  portentous  stillness,  far  away. 

Unwonted  sounds  were  heard,  advancing  on 

And  deepening  on  their  way ; 

For  now  the  inexorable  hour 

Was  come,  and,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power, 

Now  that  the  dreadful  rites  had  all  been  done, 

Kehama  from  the  Swerga  hastened  down 

To  seize  upon  the  throne  of  Padalon. 

2. 

He  came  in  all  his  might  and  majesty. 

With  all  his  terrors  clad,  and  all  his  pride ; 

And,  by  the  attribute  of  Deity, 

Which  he  had  won  from  Heaven,  self-multiplied. 

The  Almighty  Man  appear 'd  on  every  side. 

In  the  same  indivisible  point  of  time, 

At  the  eight  Gates  he  stood  at  once,  and  beat 

The  Warden-Gods  of  Hell  beneath  his  feet; 

Then,  in  his  brazen  Cars  of  triumph,  straight. 

At  the  same  moment,  drove  through  every  gate. 

By  Aullays,  hugest  of  created  kind, 

Fiercest,  and  fleeter  than  the  viewless  wind. 

His  Cars  were  drawn,  ten  yokes  often  abreast, — 

What  less  sufiioed  for  soch  almighty  weight  ? 

Eight  bridges  from  the  fiery  flood  arose. 

Growing  before  his  way  ;  and  on  he  goes, 

And  drives  the  thundering  Chariot-wheels  along, 

At  once  o'er  all  the  roads  of  Padalon. 


Silent  and  motionless  remain 

The  Asuras  on  their  bed  of  pain, 

Waiting, -with  breathless  hope,  the  great  event. 

All  Hell  was  hush'd  in  dread, 

Such  awe  that  omnipresent  coming  spread ; 

Nor  had  its  voice  been  heard,  though  all  its  rout 

Innumerable  had  lifted  up  one  shout ; 

Nor,  if  tlie  infernal  firmament 

Had  in  one  unimaginable  burst 

Spent  its  collected  thunders,  had  the  sound 

Been  audible,  such  louder  terrors  went 

Before  his  forms  substantial.    Round  about 

The  presence  scattered  lightnings  far  and  wide. 

That  quench 'd  on  every  side. 

With  their  intensest  blaze,  the  feebler  fire 

Of  Padalon,  even  as  the  stars  go  out. 

When,  with  prodigious  light. 

Some  blazing  meteor  fills  tlie  astonish'd  night 


The  Diamond  City  shakes ! 

The  adamantine  Rock 

Is  loosen 'd  with  the  shock  ! 

From  its  foundation  mo?ed,  it  heaves  and  quakca ; 


The  brazen  portals,  crumblin|r,  fall  to  dust ; 

Prone  fall  the  Giant  Guards 

Beneatli  the  AuUays^crush'd ; 

On,  on,  through  Yaznenpur,  their  thundering  feet 

Speed  from  all  points  to  Yamen's  Judgment-seat. 

And  lo !  where  multiplied, 

Behind,  before  him,  and  on  every  side. 

Wielding  all  weapons  in  his  countless  hands, 

Around  the  Lord  of  Hell  Kehama  stands ! 

Then,  too,  the  Lord  of  Hell  put  forth  his  might: 

Thick  darkness,  blacker  than  the  blackest  night, 

Rose  from  tlieir  wrath,  and  veird 

The  unutterable  fight. 

The  power  of  Fate  and  Sacrifice  prevaird, 

And  soon  the  strife  was  done. 

Then  did  the  Man-Grod  reassume 

His  unity,  absorbing  into  one 

The  consubstantiate  shapes ;  and  as  the  gloom 

Opened,  fallen  Yamen  on  the  ground  was  seen, 

His  neck  beneath  the  conquering  Rajah's  feet, 

Who  on  the  marble  tomb 

Had  his  triumphal  seat. 

5. 

Silent  the  Man-Almighty  sat ;  a  smile 

Gleam'd  on  his  dreadful  lips,  the  while, 

Dallying  with  power,  he  paused  from  following  up- 

His  conquest,  as  a  man  in  social  hour 

Sips  of  the  grateful  cup, 

Again  and  yet  again,  witli  curious  taste. 

Searching  its  subtile  flavor  ere  he  drink ', 

Even  so  Kehama  now  forbore  his  haste. 

Having  within  his  reach  whatever  he  sought. 

On  his  own  haughty  power  he  seera'd  to  muse. 

Pampering  his  arrogant  heart  with  silent  thought. 

Before  him  stood  the  Golden  Throne  in  sight. 

Right  opposite ;  he  could  not  choose  but  see, 

Nor  seeing  choose  but  wonder.    Who  are  ye 

Who  bear  ti^e  Golden  Throne  tormented  there  ? 

He  cried ;  for  whom  doth  Destiny  prepare 
The  Imperial  Seat.^  and  why  are  ye  but  Three  f 

6. 

FIRST  STATUE. 

1  of  the  Children  of  Mankind  was  first. 

Me  miserable  !  who,  adding  store  to  store, 

Heap*d  up  superfluous  wealth ;  and  now  accurs'd. 

Forever  I  the  frantic  crime  deplore. 

SECOirO    STATUE. 

I  o'er  my  Brethren  of  Mankind  the  first 

Usurping  power,  set  up  a  throne  sublime, 

A  King  and  Conqueror ;  therefore  thus  aoouist. 

Forever  I  in  vain  repent  the  crime. 

THIRD    STATUE. 

I  on  the  Children  of  Mankind  tlie  first, 

In  Grod's  most  holy  name,  imposed  a  tale 

Of  impious  falsehood ;  therefore  thus  accurst, 

Forever  I  in  vain  the  crime  bewail. 

7. 

Even  as  thou  here  beholdest  us. 

Here  we  have  stood,  tormented  thus, 

Such  countless  ages,  that  they  seem  to  be 


Long  as  eteniity ; 

And  still  we  are  but  Three. 

A  Fourth  will  come  to  share 

Our  pain,  at  yonder  vacant  comer  bear 

His  portion  of  the  burden,  and  complete 

The  Golden  Throne  for  Yamen's  JudgtaenUmnL 

Thus  hath  it  been  appointed ;  be  miwt  be 

Equal  in  guilt  to  us,  the  guilty  Three. 
Kehama,  come !  too  long  we  wait  for  Usee  * 

8. 

Thereat,  with  one  accord. 

The  Three  took  up  the  word,  like  choral  aoof  , 

Come,  Rajah !  Man-God  1  Earth's  Almighty  Lord ! 

Kehama,  come !  we  wait  for  thee  too  loii|^ 

9. 
A  short  and  sudden  laugh  of  wondering  pride 

Burst  from  him  in  his  triumph ;  to  replj 

Scornful  he  deign'd  not;  but  with  alter *d  eye. 

Wherein  some  doubtful  meaning  seemed  to  lie. 

He  tum'd  to  Kailyal.    Maiden,  Lhoa  he  cried, 

I  need  not  bid  thee  see 

How  vain  it  is  to  strive  with  Fate's  decree. 

When  hither  thou  hut  fled  to  fly  frotn  aoe. 

And  lo !  even  here  thou  find'st  me  at  thy  side. 

Mine  thou  must  be,  being  doomed  with  me  to  sfaaie 

The  Amreeta  cup  of  immortalitj  } 

Yea,  by  Myself  I  swear, 

It  hath  been  thus  appointed.    JoyibUjr 

Join  then  thy  hand,  and  heart,  and  will  withmiBe, 

Nor  at  such  glorious  destiny  repine. 

Nor  in  thy  folly  more  provoke  my  wrath  divine. 

10. 

She  answered,  I  have  said.    It  must  not  be ! 

Almighty  as  thou  art. 

Thou  hast  put  all  things  underneath  thy  fiei  ; 

But  still  the  resolute  heMt 

And  virtuous  will  are  free. 

Never,  oh!  never,  —  never  —  can  there  be 

Communion,  Rajah,  between  thee  and  me. 

11. 

Once  more,  quoth  he,  1  urge,  and  once  aksoe. 

Thou  seest  yon  Golden  Throne^ 

Where  I  anon  shall  set  thee  by  my  aide ; 

Take  thou  thy  seat  thereon, 

Kehama's  willing  bride. 

And  I  will  place  the  Kingdoms  of  the  World 

Beneath  thy  Father's  feet, 

Appointing  him  the  King  of  moftal  men : 

Else  underneath  that  Throne, 

The  Fourth  supporter  he  shall  stand  and  giosn ; 

Prayers  will  be  vain  to  move  my  mercy  then. 

12. 

Again  the  Virgin  answered,  I  have 
Ladurlad  caught  her  in  his  proud 
While  on  his  neck  she  hid 
In  agony  her  face. 

13. 

Bring  forth  the  Amreeta-oop !  Kehama  cried 
To  Yamen,  rising  sternly  in  his  prides 
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It  k  within  the  Marble  Sepulchre, 

The  TUiqutih'd  Lord  of  Padalon  replied ; 

Bid  it  be  open'd.    Give  thy  treasure  up ! 

Exclaimed  the  Man-Almightj  to  the  Tomb. 

And  at  hia  voice  and  look 

The  maaay  ftbric  shook,  and  open'd  wide. 

A  huge  Anatomy  waa  seen  reclined 

Within  ita  marble  womb.    Give  me  the  Cup ! 

Again  Kehama  cried  \  no  other  charm 

Waa  needed  than  that  voice  of  alern  command. 

From  his  repose  the  ghastly  form  arose, 

Pat  forth  his  bony  and  gigantic  arm, 

And  gave  the  Amreeta  to  the  Rajah's  hand. 

Take .  drink  I  with  accents  dread  the  Spectre  said , 

For  thee  and  Kailyal  hath  it  been  assign'd, 

Te  only  of  the  Children  of  Mankind. 

14. 

Then  was  the  Man- Almighty's  heart  elate ; 

This  is  the  consummation !  he  exclaim'd ; 

Thus  have  I  triumphed  over  Death  and  Fate. 

Now,  Seeva !  look  to  thine  abode ! 

Henceforth,  on  equal  footing  we  engage, 

Alike  immortal  now ;  and  we  shall  wage 

Our  warfare,  God  to  God ! 

Joy  fiird  his  impious  soul, 

And  to  his  lips  he  raised  the  fatal  bowl. 

15. 

Thus  long  the  Glendoveer  had  stood 

Watching  the  wonders  of  the  eventful  hour, 

Amased,  but  undismay'd ;  for  in  his  heart 

Faith,  overcoming  fear,  maintain'd  its  power. 

Nor  had  that  faith  abated,  when  the  God 

Of  Padalon  was  beaten  down  in  fight ; 

For  then  he  look'd  to  see  the  heavenly  might 

Of  Seeva  break  upon  them.    But  when  now 

He  saw  the  Amreeta  in  Kehama's  hand. 
An  impulse  which  defied  all  self-command 

In  that  extremity 

Stung  him,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  the  cup. 

And  dare  the  Rajah's  force  in  Seeva's  sight. 

Forward  be  sprung  to  tempt  the  unequal  fray, 

When,  lo !  the  Anatomy 

With  warning  arm,  withstood  his  desperate  way. 

And  from  the  Golden  Throne  tlie  Fiery  Three 

Again,  in  one  accord,  renew'd  their  song — 

Kehama,  come !  we  wait  for  thee  too  long. 

16. 

O  fool  of  drunken  hope  and  frantic  vice ! 

Madmaa !  to  seek  for  power  beyond  thy  scope 

Of  knowledge,  and  to  deem 

Less  than  Omniscience  could  suffice 

To  wield  Omnipotence !  O  fool,  to  dream 

That  immortality  could  be 
The  meed  of  evil !  —  yea,  thou  hast  it  now, 
Victim  of  thine  own  wicked  heart's  device ; 
Thoa  hast  thine  object  now,  and  now  must  pay  the 

price. 

17. 

He  did  not  know  the  holy  mystery 

Of  that  dtvinest  cup,  that  as  the  lips 

Which  touch  it,  even  such  its  quality, 


Good  or  malignant :   Madman !  and  he  thinks 
The  blessed  prize  is  won,  and  joyfully  he  drinks. 

•     18. 

Then  Seeva  open'd  on  the  Accursed  One 

His  Eye  of  Anger :  upon  him  alone 

The  wrath-beam  fell.    He  shudders — but  too  late ; 

The  deed  is  done ; 

The  dreadful  liquor  works  the  will  of  Fate. 

Immortal  he  would  be. 

Immortal  he  is  made ;  but  through  his  veins 

Torture  at  once  and  immortality, 

A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run, 

And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows, 

His  outward  body  glows, 

Like  molten  ore,  beneath  the  avenging  Eye, 

Doom'd  thus  to  live  and  bum  eternally. 

19. 

The  Fiery  Three, 

Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee ! 

Come,  Brother,  come !  they  sung;  too  long 

Have  we  expected  thee ; 

Henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight.  Come,  Brother,  we  are  Four ! 

20. 

Vain  his  almtghtiness,  for  mightier  pain 

Subdued  all  power ;  pain  ruled  supreme  alone ; 

And  yielding  to  the  bony  hand 

The  unemptied  cup,  he  moved  toward  the  Throne, 

And  at  the  vacant  comer  took  his  stand. 

Behold  the  Golden  Throne  at  length  complete. 

And  Yamen  silently  sscends  the  Judgment-seat. 

21. 

For  two  alone,  of  all  mankind,  to  me 

The  Amreeta  Cup  was  given, 

Then  said  the  Anatomy ; 

The  Man  hath  drank,  the  Woman's  turn  is  next. 

Come,  Kailyal,  come,  receive  thy  doom. 

And  do  the  Will  of  Heaven !  — 

Wonder,  and  Fear,  and  Awe  at  once  perplez*d 

The  mortal  Maiden's  heart;  but  over  all 

Hope  rose  triumphant.    With  a  trembling  hand, 

Obedient  to  his  call, 

She  took  the  fated  Cup ;  and,  lifting  up 

Her  eyes,  where  holy  tears  began  to  swell, 

Is  it  not  your  command, 

Te  heavenly  Powers.'  as  on  her  knees  she  fell. 

The  pious  Virgin  cried ;  ^ 
Ye  know  my  innocent  will,  my  heart  sincere ; 
Ye  govern  all  things  still. 
And  wherefore  should  I  fear  ? 

22. 

She  said,  and  drank.    The  Eye  of  Mercy  beamed 

Upon  the  Maid  :  a  cloud  of  fragrance  steam'd 

Like  incense-smoke  as  all  her  mortal  frame 

Dissolved  beneath  the  potent  agency 

Of  that  mysterious  draught;  such  quality 

]^m  her  pure  touch  the  fated  Cup  partook. 

take  one  entranced  she  knelt. 

Feeling  her  body  melt 
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poor  unbftppy  ereatnre  •ppearad  nther  dead  than  alive  when 
alio  6iune  neiir  Iha  pil« ;  «be  ibook  and  wept  bitterly.  Mean- 
while, thrM  or  fimr  of  tbeee  execatiooen,  tb«  Bramio*, 
t4*r*lbor  witb  aa  old  haf  that  hold  her  under  the  arm,  tbnut 
b<'r  <ro,  and  made  her  alt  down  upon  the  wood ;  and  leat  she 
aboold  ran  away,  they  tied  her  lege  and  haodi }  and  eo  they 
bornl  her  alive.  I  iMd  enou^  to  do  to  oootain  mjeelf  for 
lodifoatioa*  —  BBaxi  bb. 

Pietfo  della  Valle  eoavened  with  a  widow,  who  waa  aboot 
to  torn  hereelf  by  her  own  ehoiee.  She  told  him,  that  gene- 
rally epeaking,  women  were  not  forced  to  bum  tiiemselree ; 
but  eoinetimce,  among  people  of  nuk,  when  a  young  woman, 
who  wac  hiindeonu>,  waa  left  a  widow,  and  in  danger  of  mar- 
ry irig  again,  (which  ia  never  praotiaed  among  them,  beeauae 
of  the  eonfuaion  and  diagraee  which  are  inaeparable  from  anch 
a  thmg,)  or  of  foiling  into  other  irregalaritiea,  then  indeed 
tho  rrlationa  of  the  haaband,  if  they  are  at  all  teoacioua  of 
thr  honor  of  the  family,  compel  her  to  bore  heranlf,  whether 
eh#  like*  it  or  no,  merely  to  prevent  the  Ineoovenienoea  which 
might  t«ke  place. 

UelloQ  alao,  whom  I  eooaider  aa  one  of  the  beat  travelferv 
in  the  Eaat,  expreaaly  aaaerta,  that  widowa  are  burnt  there 
«•  ^  /rtf,  eu  dsfwif,  L'm  n'«n  vmt  fM  Crap  fw  mprU  momr 
dinri  «c  daamnrfrf  1%  mtft  tmm  mm  eenra/a  kar^nd*^  tt  mfrit 
avotr  e*C«as  H  9€kiU  U  p»rmu$i»n  dt  m  MUar,  enl  trtmhU  d 
U  vruM  du  kmcUr,  #a  aeni  r«p«nii«f ,  maaa  trap  lortf,  da  Umr  mi 
pradMca,  tt  vni /mi  d*mutiUt  f^Mpaur  «•  rttruUr.  Mau 
UrmfmM  ccfo  ervtM,  Htm  lain  fee  Ua  Brmmmu  aaima  CevcAda 
^atummt  pHidy  tit  Uemt  trmatttmtmt  «aa  «MM««ra««ef ,  H  U$  kr^ 
Ind  par  firrt^  amma  aeeir  amemm  igmrd  d  Umv  pUmtaa^  wi  d 
Umra  eria,"  —  Tom.  i.  p.  13a. 

It  would  be  eaay  to  multiply  aatboritiea  upon  thia  point. 
Let  it  aufBoo  to  mention  one  important  hiatmical  fact ;  When 
the  great  Alboquerque  had  eatabliahed  himaelf  at  Goa,  he 
forbade  tbeae  aecureed  aacrifieea  i  the  women  extolkfd  him  for 
it  aa  tbeir  heoefoelor  and  deliverer,  (Oimmantoiiaia  daJili.  ii. 
90,)  and  no  European  in  India  waa  ever  ao  popular,  or  ao 
reven^d  by  the  nativea.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  anti- 
muwionnriea,  none  but  foola,  fanatica,  and  pretendera  to  ho- 
maatty,  wooM  wiahto  deprive  the  Hindoo  women  of  the  right 
of  baming  themaelvee !  •«  It  may  be  uaeftil  (aaya  Colonel 
Mark  Wilfca)  to  esamioe  the  roaaonableneaa  of  interforing 
with  the  moat  eseeptiooable  of  all  their  ioatitutione.  It  hae 
been  thought  an  abomloatloa  not  to  be  tolerated,  that  a  widow 
abould  immolate  heraelf  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  deeeaaed 
>o«band.  But  what  Judgment  aboold  we  form  of  tlie  Hindoo, 
wito  (if  any  of  our  ioatitutlona  admitted  the  parallel)  ahould 
f<9rtAif  pretend  to  atand  betweeo  a  Chriatian  and  Ihe  hope  of 
eienial  aalvatJoa  i  And  ahall  we  not  hold  him  to  be  a  driveller 
!•  politiea  and  mocala,  a  fonalie  ia  religion,  and  a  pretender  in 
hnmaaity,  who  would  forcibly  wreat  thia  hope  ftom  the  Hindoo 
widow  .'"^USatermal  Skaukaa  af  tike  Sena  ^  /ndia,  vol.  1. 
P.4MIL 

fkmh  oplniooa,  and  toeh  language,  may  aafely  he  left  to  the 
iiHlignatioo  and  pity  wbleh  they  cannot  fall  to  esrite.  f  ahall 
oaljr  etprom  my  aatonlabment,  that  any  thing  ao  mooatroua, 
and  ao  mlaerahly  futile,  ahould  have  proceeded  IVom  a  man 
of  learning,  great  good  aenae,  and  general  good  foeliuga,  aa 
ColoMl  Wilka  evhleotly  appoara  to  be. 


Oaa  drapa^  amatkar  plmngta  ia.  ~  1. 14,  p.  56D. 

Wlien  Beroier  waa  paaaiog  from  Amad-Avad  to  Agra, 
tbera  came  newa  to  him  in  a  boroogfa,  where  Ibe  caravan  reated 
under  the  ahade,  (ataying  for  the  cool  of  tba  evening  to  march 
on  (boir  Journey,)  that  a  woman  waa  then  upon  the  point  of 
btmiag  liermlf  with  Ihe  body  of  her  buahand.  I  preaently 
ruae,  eayi  be,  and  mo  to  the  plaee  where  it  waa  to  be  done, 
•  hicli  waa  a  great  pit,  with  a  pile  of  wood  niiaed  in  it,  whcreoQ 
I  taw  kid  a  dead  corpae  and  a  woman,  which,  at  a  diataaee, 
awmod  to  mo  pretty  folr,  aluing  near  it  on  the  aaaae  pile, 
bmtdiffa  four  or  five  Bramina  putting  the  Are  to  K  ftom  all 
•ulea  ;  five  women  of  a  middle  age,  and  well  enough  dreaeed, 
biil4mg  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  dancing  abnut  the  pit, 
and  a  itvest  crowd  of  people,  men  and  women,  looking  oo. 
Th«  pile  of  wood  waa  preaently  all  on  fire,  becuuae  atore  of  oil 
awl  btttier  had  been  thrown  upon  it :  and  I  aaw,  at  the  aame 
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time,  through  the  fiamea,  that  the  fire  took  bold  of  the  clotbet 
of  the  woman,  that  were  imbued  with  weH-aceoled  oila,  min- 
gled with  powder  of  aandal  and  aaflh>n.  All  thia  I  aaw,  but 
ofaaerved  not  that  Ihe  woman  waa  at  all  diatnrbed  ;  yea,  it  waa 
aaid,  that  ahe  had  been  heard  to  proooonce,  with  great  force, 
tbeae  two  wonla,;lee,  twa^  to  aignify,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  thooe  that  hoM  the  ioul'a  timnamigraUoo,  that  thia  waa  the 
A^  tioM  aba  bad  burnt  heraelf  with  the  aame  boaband,  and 
that  there  remained  hot  two  more  for  perfeelion ;  aa  if  aba 
had  that  time  thia  remembrance,  or  aome  prophetical  apiriU 
But  here  ended  not  thia  infernal  tragedy :  I  thought  it  waa 
only  by  way  of  ceremony  that  theae  five  women  aung  and 
danced  about  the  pit ;  but  I  waa  ahogether  aurprtaed  when  I 
aaw  that  the  flame  having  taken  hold  of  the  clothea  of  one 
of  them,  ahe  eaat  heraelf,  with  her  bead  foromoet,  into  the  pit ; 
and  that  after  her,  another,  being  overcome  by  the  flame  and 
the  amoke,  did  Ihe  like ;  and  my  aatoniahment  redoubled 
afterwarda,  when  I  aaw  that  the  remaining  three  took  one 
another  again  by  the  hand,  continued  their  dance  without  any 
apparent  fear ;  and  that  at  length  they  precipitated  themaeivea, 
one  after  another,  into  the  fire,  aa  their  companiona  had  done. 
I  leant  that  theae  had  been  five  alivea,  who,  having  eeen 
their  miatreaa  extremely  afllicted  at  the  aickneaa  of  her  hua- 
band,  and  beard  hei  promiae  him,  that  alie  would  not  aurvive 
him,  but  bura  heraelf  with  him,  were  ao  touched  with  com- 
paaaion  and  lenderoeaa  towarda  thia  their  miatreaa,  tliat  they 
engaged  themaeivea  in  a  promiae  to  follow  her  in  her  reaolu- 
tioo,  and  to  bum  themaeivea  with  her.  —  BxaNiaa. 

Thia  excellent  traveller  ralatea  an  extraordinary  eircom- 
atanoe  which  occurred  at  one  of  tbeae  aacrifieea.  A  woman 
%ras  engaged  in  aome  lovf-intriguea  with  a  young  Mahomcdaa, 
her  neighbor,  who  waa  a  tailor,  and  could  play  finely  upon  the 
tabor.  Thia  woman,  In  the  hopea  ahe  liad  of  marrying  thia 
young  man,  poiauned  her  huaband,  and  preaently  came  away 
to  tell  the  taifor,  that  it  waa  time  to  be  gone  together,  aa  Ihey 
bad  projected,  or  elee  ahe  ahouU  be  obliged  to  bum  heraelf. 
The  young  man,  fearing  leat  he  might  be  entangled  in  a 
miachievooa  buaioeaa,  flatly  refnaed  her.  The  woman,  not 
at  all  aurpriaed  at  it,  went  to  her  relatione,  and  advertiaed 
them  of  the  audden  death  of  her  huaband,  and  openly  pro- 
teated  that  ahe  would  not  aurvive  him,  but  bum  heraelf  with 
him.  Her  kindred,  well  aatiafled  with  ao  generoue  a  reaolo- 
tion,  and  the  great  honor  ehe  did  to  the  whole  family,  preaently 
had  a  pit  made  and  filled  with  wood,  expoeing  the  corpee  upoo 
it,  aad  kindling  the  Are.  All  being  prepared,  the  woman  goee 
to  embrace  and  bid  forewell  to  all  her  kindred  that  were  there 
aboot  Ihe  pit,  among  whom  waa  alao  the  tailor,  who  bad  been 
invited  to  play  upoo  the  tabor  that  day,  with  many  oihera  of 
that  aort  of  men,  according  to  the  cuatom  of  the  country. 
Thia  fury  of  a  woman  being  alao  come  to  thia  young  man, 
made  aign  aa  if  ahe  wouM  bid  him  farewell  witli  the  reat ; 
but,  inalead  of  gently  embracing  him,  ahe  taketh  him  with  all 
her  force  about  hia  collar,  pulla  him  to  the  pit,  and  tumbleth 
him,  together  with  heraelf,  into  the  ditch,  where  they  both 
were  aoon  deapatched.  —  Bxiuvikb. 

The  Hindooa  aometimea  erect  a  chapel  on  the  apot  where 
ooe  of  tbeee  aacrifieea  baa  been  performed,  both  on  account  of 
tho  aool  of  the  deceaeed,  and  aa  a  trophy  of  her  virtue.  1 
remember  lo  have  aeon  one  of  tbeee  placea,  where  the  apot  on 
which  the  funeral  pile  had  been  erected,  waa  encloeed  and 
covered  with  bambooe,  formed  into  a  kind  of  bower,  planted 
with  flowering  creepera.  The  inaide  waa  aet  round  with 
flowera,  and  at  one  end  there  waa  an  image.  —  CaAwrrxo. 

Borne  of  the  Yogeea,  who  amear  themaeivea  with  aahea, 
uae  none  but  what  they  collect  from  funeral  pilea,— >humaa 
aabea !  —  PixTao  Deixa  Vaixx. 

From  a  late  inveetigation,  it  appean,  that  the  number  of 
women  who  aaerifice  tbemaolvea  within  thirty  milea  round 
Calcutta  every  year,  ia,  on  an  average,  upwarda  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  Pundita  have  already  been  eallMl  oo  to  produce 
Ihe  aanction  of  their  Shaatera  for  thia  cuatom.  The  paaaagea 
exhibited  are  vague  and  geneni  in  their  meaning,  and  diflfer- 
ently  interpreted  by  the  aame  eaata.  Bcmie  aacred  veraea  com> 
mend  the  practice,  but  none  rommaod  it ;  and  the  Pundita  r»- 
for  once  more  to  autam.  They  have,  however,  iniimaied, 
that  if  government  will  poaa  a  regulation,  amereing  by  floe 
every  Brebmin  who  attenda  a  buraing,  or  every  Zemindar  who 
p.'rmita  him  to  attend  it,  the  practice  cannot  poaaibly  long 
eontinoo }  for  that  the  ceremony,  unaaiMtifled  by  the  ptaeancn 
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Xu  tfUbby  «  rueu,  and  dirty  ctrJiDcli  niArk, 
bouw  weakrr  myt  tbroogh  tha  blaek  top  do  glide, 
Aud  fluiber  •trcaau,  purliaiM,  from  horny  tide ; 
But  when  woVe  past  the  peril  of  the  way, 
Arrived  at  honic,  and  laid  that  eaae  atide,-~ 
'I'ho  naked  light  bow  clearly  doib  il  lay, 
And  »pread  ile  joyful  beame  as  bright  aa  ttunmer'a  day. 

Even  M)  the  eoul,  in  ihi*  contracted  state, 

Confined  to  these  straight  imitrunieots  of  sense, 

More  dull  and  narrowly  doth  operate  i 

At  this  hoitt  hears,—  the  oight  must  ray  from  thence, -^ 

Here  tactv.t,  there  smells ; — but  when  she's  gone  from 

hence, 
Like  naked  limp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 
And  round  about  has  perfect  co^noecence } 
Whate'cr  in  her  horizon  doth  appear, 
Sh«  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  ail  airy  ear. 

Amid  the  uneoutli  allegory,  and  more  nneoutb  language,  of 
iliis  strange  series  of  poems,  a  few  passages  are  to  be  found  of 
eicerding  bsauty.  Miltoo,  who  was  the  author's  friend,  had 
pridontly  read  them. 


JtfemafaJy.  — 11.  6,  p.  570. 

Mariatale,  as  Boanerat  spells  the  name,  was  wife  of  the 
prnilent  Cham  idagnini,  and  mother  of  )*arassoarama,  who 
wa«,  in  pa/t,  an  incarnation  of  Veeshno.  This  goddess,  says 
Soiiocrat,  commanded  the  elements,  but  could  not  preserve 
that  empire  longer  than  her  heart  was  pure.  One  day,  while 
•ho  was  coflectjng  water  out  of  a  tank,  and,  according  to  her 
custom,  was  nuking  a  bowl  of  earth  to  carry  it  to  the  house, 
sh»  saw  on  the  surface  of  the  wator  some  figures  of  Grin- 
dnTff*,  (GlendoToers,)  which  were  flying  over  her  head. 
Htruck  with  tfaetr  beauty,  her  heart  admitted  an  impure 
thought,  and  the  earth  of  the  bowl  dissolved.  From  that 
txm ;  she  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  ordinary  vessel.  This 
ducovrred  to  ('h.'madaguini  that  his  wife  had  deviated  from 
purity  ,  and  in  the  excess  of  his  rage,  be  ordered  kia  son  to 
drag  her  to  the  pluoe  were  criminals  were  exeeutad,  and  to 
b  'h»ad  h«r.  The  order  was  exucoted  i  but  Paraasourama  was 
S'»  ntufh  aflieied  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  that  Cbomada- 
gnitii  told  him  to  lake  up  the  body,  and  fasten  tlie  bead  upon 
it,  and  repast  a  prayer  (which  he  taught  him  for  that  pur- 
ptMe^  in  her  ear,  and  then  bis  mutber  would  como  to  life 
ag«in.  The  son  ran  eagerly  to  perform  what  be  was  ordered, 
hot,  by  a  rtry  singular  blunder,  be  joined  the  head  of  bla 
moiber  to  the  body  of  a  Pariehi,  who  had  been  eieeuted  for 
lu>r  crtmes ;  a  monstrous  union,  which  gave  to  this  woman  the 
virtaee  of  a  goddvas,  and  the  vices  of  a  eruniaal.  The  god- 
d«*se,  becoming  impure  by  soeh  a  mixture,  was  driven  from 
bf  r  boose,  and  committal  all  kinds  of  craelties.  Th«  De- 
v«rkrl«,  percrifing  the  destruction  she  made,  appeased  her  by 
giving  her  power  to  cure  the  small-pox,  and  promising  that 
•he  slumld  b**  implored  for  that  dieorder.  Mariatale  is  the 
great  goddess  of  tbn  Pjrias}  — to  honor  her,  tliey  have  a 
ro«tom  of  dancing  with  several  pots  of  wator  on  their  heads, 
placad  one  above  the  other;  these  pots  are  adorned  with  the 
leavos  of  the  Maqiosies,  a  trae  eooseerated  to  her. 


TV  Uttl$  seuf «f#r»  i^  tkt  sky 

Sit  tiUml  in  (As  nJtrf  A^ar.—  IV.  9, p.  579. 

Tito  taAed  lark,  fixed  to  this  fVuitftil  land,  eays  Bonnini, 
efivskiflg  of  Kgypt,  nrver  forsakes  it;  It  seems,  however, that 
the  exr«ssive  b^at  annoys  him.  You  snay  see  these  birds,  as 
well  as  sparrows.  In  the  middia  of  the  day,  with  their  bills 
half  tfpen,  and  the  moscba  of  their  breasts  agitated,  breathing 
with  diArtttty,  and  aa  if  thoy  pintad  for  respiration.  The 
iQstifK't  whieh  inrfoeee  them  to  pretrr  thoee  means  of  sithaist* 
»nro  which  are  easily  obtained,  and  in  ahandanee,  ahhon^ 
att««iled  with  eome  suflTering,  resemblas  the  mind  of  man, 
wlM«fli  a  thirst  for  tichee  engages  to  brave  ealnmitlos  and  dan> 
grre  wtthwot  number. 


Tk4  leatehmoH.  —  V.  1,  p.  574. 

The  watchmen  are  provided  with  no  offensive  weapons  ex- 
cepting a  sling ;  on  the  contrary,  they  oontinve  the  whole  dsy 
standing,  in  one  single  position,  upon  a  pillar  of  clay  raised 
about  ten  feet,  where  they  remain  bellowmg  coniinoally,  that 
they  nmy  terrify,  without  hurting,  the  birds  who  feed  upon  the 
ci«i|i.  Every  eonsiderable  fleM  eontains  several  such  aenti- 
neb,  stationed  at  different  comers,  who  repeat  the  call  from 
one  to  another  so  incesssntly,  that  the  invaders  have  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  snaking  a  good  livelihood  In  the  field. 

Thfse  watchmen  are  forced,  during  the  rains,  (o  erect,  in- 
Blend  of  a  clay  pillar,  a  seaflbUing  of  wood  as  high  as  the 
crop,  over  which  they  suspend  a  roof  of  straw,  to  shelter  their 
naked  bodies  from  the  rain.  —  TBnirsirr. 


TU  OcUen  Palaeu.  —  V.  1,  p.  574. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  Sovereign  of  Ava  has  the  ad- 
dition of  sAee,  or  golden,  annexed  to  it  {  oven  his  majesty's 
person  is  never  mentioned  but  in  conjunction  with  thie  pre- 
cioue  metal.  When  a  subjeet  moans  to  afllrm  thst  the  king 
has  heard  any  thing,  he  says,  **  It  has  reached  the  golden 
eari  ;  '*  be  who  obtained  ndmiasion  to  the  loyal  prseenee  has 
boon  at  the  **  golden  foet.'*  The  perfume  of  otte  of  reeee,  a 
nobleman  observed  one  day, "  was  an  odor  grateful  to  Iba 
goUen  nose." — Btmxs. 


Jt  ciead,  tumdimg  im  tkt  tatUm  dif^ 
8aiU  s/emfy  e'er  tkt  v«2«, 
Jtad  iurlunt  wmd^cMd  dattt  mIAs  ni^Al.  — >  V.  3, p.  574. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  not  uncommon,  towards  the 
evening,  to  see  a  small  black  rloud  rising  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  borixon,  and  afYerwards  spreading  itsplf  to  the  north- 
west. This  phenomenon  Is  always  attended  wHh  a  violent 
storm  of  wind,  and  flashes  of  the  strongest  and  most  vivid 
lightning  and  heavy  thunder,  which  is  followed  by  rain. 
These  storms  sometimes  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more  ;  ami, 
when  they  disperse,  they  leave  the  air  greatly  frenhened,  and 
the  sky  of  a  deep,  clear  and  tmnsparent  bine.  When  \\t*j 
occur  near  the  full  moon,  the  whole  ntmoephere  b  illuminated 
by  a  soft  but  brilliant  silver  light,  attended  with  gentle  airs.  — 
Uooocs. 


jfl  wkUf  MttMff*'^  <*  <^  winds  tf  vigkU 

Marks  wktrr  the  tiger  teiiula  Aaumm  prey.  <—  V.  4,  p.  574. 

It  Is  usual  to  pUce  a  small,  white,  triangular  flag,  fixed  to 
a  bamboo  stiff,  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  at  thtf  pinci*  where  a 
tiger  has  destroyed  a  man.  It  is  rommon  for  the  passengers, 
also,  each  to  throw  a  stone  or  brick  near  the  spot,  so  that,  in 
the  eenrse  of  a  little  time,  s  pile,  equal  to  a  good  wagon-load,  is 
collected.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the  fixinga  rag  on  any  pnrtlc/- 
ttlar  thom-bttsh,  near  the  fatal  upot,  is  in  use,  Kkewiae,  on  vari- 
oos  aeeoonts.  Many  brambles  may  be  seen  in  a  day*i  journey, 
completely  covered  with  this  motley  assemblage  of  remnnnts. 
The  sight  of  the  flags  and  piles  of  stones  imparts  a  certain 
mehuicholy,  not  perhaps  altogether  devoid  of  apprehension. 
They  may  be  said  to  be  of  service  in  pointing  oat  the  places 
It  l^oanled  by  tigers.  —  Orimtal  ^perfs,  vol.  ii.  p.  S3. 


Oeafly  As  sCmIs  airwy  m'tA  tUemt  trnd,  —  V.  0,  p.  575. 

This  part  of  the  poem  has  been  censored,  upon  the  gronnd 
that  Ladurlnd's  eondnet  in  thus  foraakii^  his  daughter  is  in* 
consistent  with  his  affection  fbr  her.  There  Is  a  passage  in 
Mr.  Milnna*s  version  of  Nain  and  Damayanti  an  curiously 
resembling  it  In  the  situation  of  the  two  persons,  that  any  one 
might  soppeee  I  bad  imitoted  the  flsnarrit,if  Kehama  had  not 
been  published  flv«^-aiid<twenty  years  before  Mr.  Milman's 
most  characteristic  specimen  of  Indian  poetry.  Indeed,  It  Is 
to  him  that  I  am  obliged  for  pointing  out  the  rtj  atQgnJar 
coincidence. 
•*  Mightf  is  thy  father's  kingdom — once  was  mino  as  aaiglrtjr, 

too; 
Nevar  will  I  tbera  seek  raAiga  ->  in  my  base  extremity. 
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middle  upon  the  neck,  like  a  handkerchief.  There  are  abo 
two  other  rib«,  rutog,  as  it  were,  flvni  the  Mine  root,  which, 
when  open,  ran  borixontally,  bat  not  »o  long  aa  the  othen. 
rheee  are  filled  op  in  the  interatice  between  them  and  the 
upper  onei  with  the  Mine  membrane ;  and  on  the  lower  tide 
of  thif  U  alM  a  deep  flap  of  the  membrane,  ao  that  the  armf  can 
be  either  above  or  below  it  in  flight,  and  are  always  above 
it  when  cloaed.  Thii  last  rib,  when  «hut,  flapt  under  the 
upper  onH,  and  b1«o  fails  down  with  it  before  to  the  waist ; 
but  il  is  not  joined  to  the  ribs  below.  Along  the  whole  spine- 
biine  runs  a  strong,  flat,  broad,  gristly  cartilage,  to  which  are 
joined  several  other  of  these  ribs,  all  which  open  borixontally, 
and  are  filled  In  the  inierstiees  with  the  above  membrane,  and 
are  jointed  to  the  ribs  of  the  person  just  where  the  plsne  of  the 
hark  begins  to  turn  towards  the  breast  and  belly }  and,  when 
shut,  wr4p  the  body  round  to  the  Joints  on  the  contrary  side, 
Aildittg  neatly  one  aMe  over  the  other. 

**  At  the  lower  spine  are  two  more  ribs  extended  horison- 
tally  when  op<>n,  jointed  again  to  the  hips,  and  long  enough  to 
meet  the  joint  on  the  contrary  side  across  the  belly  t  and  from 
the  hip-joint,  which  is  on  the  outermost  edge  of  the  hip4ione, 
nins  B  piiible  cartilage  quite  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
nod  leg  to  the  anklo ;  fimm  which  there  branch  out  divers 
other  ribs,  horimotally  also  when  open,  hot,  when  closed, 
tbey  encompass  the  whole  thigh  and  leg,  mlltng  inwards  across 
the  back  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  till  they  reach  and  just  cover 
the  cartilage.  The  interstices  of  these  are  filled  op  with  the 
same  membrane.  From  the  two  riba  which  join  to  the  lower 
Bpiae-bone,  there  hangs  down  a  sort  of  short  apron,  very  full 
of  pbits,  from  hi|t-joint  to  hip-joint,  and  reaches  below  the 
buttocks,  half  way  or  more  to  the  hams.  This  has  also  sev- 
eral small  limber  ribs  In  it.  Just  upon  the  lower  spine-jmnt, 
and  above  the  apron,  as  I  call  it,  there  are  two  other  long 
branches,  which  when  close,  extend  upon  the  back  from  the 
point  they  join  at  below  to  the  shoulders,  where  each  rib  has 
a  elasper,  which  reaching  over  the  shoulders,  just  under  the 
fold  of  the  uppermost  branch  or  ribs,  hold  up  the  two  ribs  flat 
to  the  back,  like  a  V,  the  intersticee  of  which  are  filled  op  with 
the  afurnsaid  membrane.  This  last  piece,  in  flight,  ftJb  down 
almost  to  the  ankles,  where  the  two  claspers,  lapping  under 
earb  leg  within-side,  hold  it  very  fast ;  and  then,  also,  the 
abort  apvoo  is  drawn  up,  by  the  strength  of  the  ribs  in  it, 
between  the  thighs,  fbrward  and  covert  as  fsr  as  the  rim  of 
the  belly.  The  whole  arms  are  covered  also  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  wrist  with  the  same  delicate  membrane,  ftstened  to 
ribs  of  proportionable  dimensions,  and  jointed  to  a  cartilage 
on  the  outside  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  legs.  It  is  very 
surprising  to  feel  the  diflTerence  of  these  riba  when  open  and 
when  closed}  fbr  closed  they  are  as  pliable  as  the  finest 
whalebone,  or  more  so  \  but,  when  extended,  an  as  strong  and 
stiff  as  a  bone.  They  are  tapering  from  the  roots,  and  are 
broader  or  narrower,  as  best  suits  the  places  they  occupy,  and 
the  stress  tbsy  are  iiuf  to,  up  to  their  points,  which  are  almost 
as  small  as  a  hair.  The  membrane  between  them  is  the  most 
elajitie  thing  I  ever  met  with,  occupying  no  more  space,  when 
the  ribs  are  chised,  than  just  from  rib  to  rib,  as  flat  and  sasooth 
as  possible  ;  but,  when  extended  in  some  poeturcs,  will  dilate 
itself  surprisingly. 

**  ft  is  the  most  amaxing  thing  in  the  world  tA  ohaerre  the 
large  expansion  of  this  graondee  when  open,  and,  when  closed, 
f  as  it  all  is  in  a  moment,  upon  the  party's  descent,)  to  see  it 
fit  to  close  and  compact  to  the  liody  as  no  tailor  can  conae  up 
to  »t ;  and  then  the  several  ribs  lie  so  justly  disposed  in  the 
several  parts,  that  instead  of  being,  as  one  wouM  imagine,  a 
dtsadvantage  to  the  shape,  they  make  the  body  and  limbs  look 
extremely  elegant ;  and,  by  the  different  adjustment  of  their 
Imet  oo  the  body  and  lirobe,  the  whole,  to  my  fancy,  some- 
what resembles  the  dress  of  the  old  Bomao  warrior*  in  their 
boskios ;  and,  to  appearance,  teems  much  nsore  noble  than  any 
firtitioos  garb  I  ever  taw,  or  can  frame  a  notion  of  to  mytelf." 


JIfsmI  ffisMtesf  ~Yt.  3,  p.  576, 

TTuthatmta  Bay,  Matali,  what  mountain  la  that  which, 
like  an  ereolng  cloud,  pours  exhilnrnting  streams,  and  fbrsas  a 
golden  tone  between  the  western  and  eastern  seas/ 

JIfataA.  That,  O  king !  la  the  mountain  of  Gandharvas, 
fflmarrtti :  the  nniveiM  contains  not  a  more  exeellent 


place  for  the  suocessfhl  devotion  of  the  pious.  Tlieie  Caaya- 
pa,  fhther  of  the  immortals,  ruler  of  men,  son  of  Marichi,  who 
sprang  from  the  self-existent,  resides  with  his  consort  Aditl, 
blessed  in  holy  retirsment.  •~>  We  now  enter  the  sanctuary  of 
him  who  ralea  the  world,  and  the  groves  which  are  watered 
by  streams  from  oelestisl  sources. 

l^isJkaunila.  I  see  with  equal  amaxeroent  both  tbe  pious  and 
their  awful  retreat.  It  becomes,  indeed,  pure  spiriu  to  feed 
on  balmy  air  in  a  forest  blooming  with  trees  of  life ;  to  bathe 
in  rills  dyed  yellow  with  the  golden  dust  of  the  lotus,  and  to 
fortify  their  virtue  in  the  mysterious  bath;  to  meditate  in 
eaves,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  unblemished  gems ;  and  to 
restrain  tbeir  passions,  even  though  nymphs  of  exquisite 
beauty  froUek  aruund  tbem.  In  this  grove  alone  is  attained 
the  summit  of  true  piety,  to  which  other  bermita  in  vaia 
aspire. — Saoo  vtoio.. 


Bar  dtatk  frtdoam*d 

TV  that  Mock  hour  ^  midnight^  wAsn  tk$  Moan 

JIalk  t*r»*d  k$rftue  oasey, 

UmtpOlmf  to  behold 

Thi  wakappff  end  qffuiU  !  —  VI.  4,  p.  576. 

I  will  now  speak  to  thee  of  tliat  time  in  whieh,  should  a 
devout  man  die,  he  will  never  return ;  and  of  that  time  in 
which,  dying,  he  shall  return  again  to  earth. 

Thoee  holy  men  who  are  acquainted  with  Brahma,  depart* 
ing  tliis  life  in  the  fiery  light  of  day,  in  the  bright  season  of  tho 
moon,  within  the  six  months  of  the  sun's  northern  course,  go 
unto  him :  but  thooe  who  depart  in  the  ghxnny  night  of  the 
mooo's  dark  season,  and  whibt  the  sun  is  yet  within  the 
southern  path  of  his  journey,  aseend  for  a  while  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  moon,  and  again  return  to  mortal  birth.  These 
two.  Light  and  Darkness,  are  esteemed  the  World's  eternal 
ways:  he  who  walketh  in  the  former  path  retnmeth  not; 
whilst  he  who  walketh  in  the  latter  cometh  back  again  upon 
the  earth.—- KuiSHMA, m  C*s  Bkagnai  OssCa. 


/nira.>-VI.  4,  p.  577. 

The  Indian  God  of  the  visible  Heavens  u  called  /adh^  or 
the  King;  and  Divetpetir,  Lord  of  the  Sky.  He  has  the 
character  of  the  Boman  Ocaius,  or  chief  of  the  Good  Spirits. 
His  consort  is  named  Stkif  his  celestial  city,  .^aMraaetii 
his  palace,  yagopuita ;  his  garden,  Mmdmnm ;  his  chief  ele- 
phant, wfftrmof  ;  his  charioteer,  JMstali  ,*  and  his  wespon,  f^oyra, 
or  tho  thunderbolt.  He  is  the  regent  of  winds  and  showers, 
and,  though  the  East  is  peculiarly  under  his  care,  yet  his 
Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  North  Pole,  allegurically  represented 
as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  He  Is  the  Prince  of  the 
beneficent  Genii.  —  Sir  W.  Joirts. 

A  distinct  idea  of  lodra,  the  King  of  Immortala,  may  be 
CAlleeted  from  a  passage  in  the  ninth  secticm  of  the  Oeeta. 

*<  These  having,  through  virtue,  reached  the  mansion  of  tbe 
king  of  Aarss,  feaat  no  the  exquisite  heavenly  food  of  tho 
Gods ;  they  who  have  enjoyed  this  lofty  region  of  Swrntaa, 
bmt  whoee  virtue  is  ezfaauated,  revisit  the  habitation  of 
mortals." 

He  is  the  God  of  thunder  and  the  Ave  elementa,  with  in- 
ferior Genii  under  his  eouunand ;  and  is  conceived  to  govern 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  world,  but  to  preside,  like  the 
OeiuMS  or  ^gatktdormtm  of  the  ancients,  over  the  celestial 
bands,  which  are  stationed  on  the  summit  of  BUnn,  or  the 
North  Pole,  where  be  solaees  the  Gods  with  nectar  and 
heavenly  music. 

The  Oiaaerss  are  the  male  dancers  in  Swbbqa,  or  the 
Heaven  of  Indra,  and  the  Apsaras  are  his  dancing  giria, 
answering  to  the  foiries  of  the  Persians,  and  to  tbe  damsels 
called  in  the  Koran  AA6m  Mlyiiu,  or,  with  aRtsisps*«  Sfss;  — 
Sir  W.  loNxs. 


/  kav*  seni  /adra  IremMt  at  kU  frmftrt^ 

Jind  at  kU  drtadfal  pma9Us  tarn  pale.  —  VT.  4,  p.  577. 

Of  sueh  penaneea  Mr.  Balhed  has  produoad  a  cnriooa 
specimen. 
**ln  the  wood  Midhoo,  which  Is  on  the  coofioes  of  tho 
of  Brege,  Tarakee  selected  a  pleasant  and  beautilU 
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Tlis  pracliee  i«,  aeeordingiyi  confined  to  lfa«  tappoted  po*- 
toritj  of  thtt  single  woman,  ud  u  not  eooimoo  to  the  whole 
•eot  of  Mttiretoo-Wokul.  I  Mceruined  the  aetoel  number  of 
fknuUee  who  oUeerved  this  praetiee  in  three  lacceMiTe  dittrieti 
through  whieh  I  afterwards  paaeed,  and  I  conjeeiuro  that, 
within  the  limits  of  Mysoor,  thejr  may  amount  to  about  two 
thousand  houses. 

Thv  Uill  of  SecU0f  in  the  talook  of  Colar,  where  the  giant 
was  destroyed,  is  (aeeordinf  to  this  tradition)  formed  of  the 
aahns  of  Busmaa'eoor*  It  is  held  in  particniar  veneration  by 
this  sect,  as  the  chief  seat  of  their  appropriate  sacrifice ;  and 
the  Uei  of  tie  roof  aininf  little  or  no  moiature  is  held  to  be  a 
miraeoloaa  proof  that  the  ashes  of  the  fiant  eontioue  to 
ahaorb  the  most  violent  and  continued  rain.  This  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  euey  credulity.  1  have  examined  the 
mountain,  which  is  of  a  sloping  form,  and  composed  of  coarse 
granite.'*— ^uC  SkOeJUi  ^  tJu  Scmtk  ^  Imdiat  vol.  i.  p.  442, 
oola. 


TV  Ship  of  Heaven.  ^  VII.  1,  p.  576. 

1  have  converted  the  VimaMa,  or  self-moving  Car  of  the 
Gods,  into  a  Ship.  Captain  VVilford  has  given  the  history  of 
its  inventiiio,— and,  whatis  more  curious,  has  attempted  to 
•ettle  the  geography  of  the  story. 

*'  A  most  pious  and  venerable  sage,  named  Rishi'ck'sa, 
being  very  &r  advanced  in  years,  had  resolved  to  visit,  before 
he  died,  all  the  famed  places  of  pilgrimage  ;  and,  having  per- 
formed bis  resolution,  he  bathed  at  lust  in  thn  sacred  water  of 
the  Ca*ti,  where  be  observed  some  fishes  engiiged  in  amorous 
play,  and  reflecting  on  their  numerous  ptogeny,  which  would 
aport  like  them  in  the  stream,  he  lamented  the  improbability 
of  le.tvtog  any  children:  but,  since  he  might  posiibly  be  a 
father,  evrn  at  hit  great  age,  he  went  immediately  to  the  king 
of  tliat  country,  UiaANrAvaaNA,  who  had  fifty  dangliters, and 
demanded  one  of  them  in  marriage.  So  strangu  a  demand  gave 
the  prince  great  uneasiness:  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  incur 
tbo  divploasure  of  a  saint  whose  imprecations  he  dreaded ;  he, 
tb«refore,  invoked  /fm,  or  FwAmm,  to  inspire  him  with  a  wise 
answer,  and  told  the  hoar  philosopher,  that  he  sbonid  marry 
any  one  of  hie  daughters,  who,  of  her  own  accord,  should  fix 
on  him  as  her  bridegroom.  The  sage, 'rather  disconcerted, 
left  the  palace ;  but,  calling  to  mind  the  two  sons  of  Aswini, 
be  hastened  to  their  terrestrial  abode,  and  requested  that  they 
would  bestow  on  htm  both  youth  and  beanty:  they  imme- 
diately ccmducted  him  to  Mkimatadti,  which  we  suppose  to  be 
jff^fdaj,  in  Upper  Egypt;  and,  when  he  had  bathed  in  the 
{.<K»I  of  Jtapvyaavene,  he  was  restored  to  the  flower  of  his  age, 
vrith  the  graces  and  charms  of  Ca*ma'db*va.  On  his  teturn 
to  the  palace,  he  enlfred  the  secret  apartments,  called  anfok- 
pura^  where  the  fifty  prinrmsrs  were  assembled;  and  they 
wert>  all  so  transported  with  the  vision  of  more  than  human 
b«^auty,  that  they  fell  into  an  ecutnsy,  wh(>nre  the  place  was 
ilterwards  named  ^eA««^Aan,  or  JfeAoM,  and  to,  possibly,  the 
SA  tie  with  M^katnmm.  They  no  sooner  had  recovered  from 
Oioit  tranoe,  than  each  of  tliem  exclaimed,  that  she  would  be 
hts  bride ;  and  their  altercation  having  brought  Hiijiifr  a  vhra 
into  their  apartment,  ho  terminated  the  contest  by  giving 
thrm  all  in  marriage  to  RisMrca'sA,  who  became  the  father 
:>f  a  hondrt'd  sons;  and,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
built  the  city  of  Sue  AaennddAaiM,  framed  r»siAa««,  or  celestial, 
•elf-moving  cars,  in  which  he  visited  the  gods,  and  made  gar- 
druff,  abounding  in  delights,  which  rivsMod  tlie  bowers  of 
l^oai ;  but,  having  obtained  the  desire  which  he  formed  at 
Mata^fmjmmfamoj  or  the  place  where  the  fish  were  assembled, 
h«>  resigned  tlio  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son  fltftitiVAvaiooAH, 
and  returned,  In  his  former  shape,  to  the  hanka  of  the  CaUi, 
wb«'re  he  dosed  his  days  in  devotion." — Witroao.  JUittic 
JUatartku, 

DentmaaM.  In  what  path  of  tbo  winds  are  wa  now 
jtiuroeyiof  ? 

•Vsloh.  This  is  the  way  which  leads  along  the  triple  river, 
l*»aT«»n*s  hrighteet  ornament,  and  causes  yon  luminaries  to  roll 
to  a  cirelo  with  dUTased  beams :  it  to  tlie  coarse  of  a  gentle 
br*<*M  whieh  supports  the  floating  forms  of  the  gods ;  and 
thto  p«tli  was  the  second  stop  of  Vishnu  when  ho  confounded 
lk»  proud  Bali. 


The  ear  itself  instrocts  me  that  wo  are  moving 
over  clouds  pregnant  with  showers  ;  for  the  circumference  of 
its  wheels  dupersea  pellucid  water. 

*  •  • 

DnakaMmCa.  These  chariot  wheels  yield  no  sound ;  no  dust 
artooa  from  them,  and  the  descent  of  the  car  gave  me  no 
shock. 

MaUUL  Bnch  to  the  diflerenee,  O  King !  between  thv  ear 
and  that  of  Indra.  —  Bacon tala. 


The  Rauung  Tru,  —  VII.  9,  p.  579 

The  island  of  Pierre  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Canaries ;  and  I  conceive  that  name  to  be  given  it  upon  thto 
account,  that  its  soil,  not  alTording  so  much  as  a  drop  of  fresh 
water,  seems  to  be  of  iron ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  in  this  island 
neither  river,  nor  rivulet,  nor  well,  nor  spring,  save  that  only 
towards  the  sea-aide,  there  are  some  wells ;  but  they  lie  at 
such  a  distence  from  the  city,  that  the  inhabitants  can  make 
no  use  thereof.  But  the  groat  Preserver  and  Bustainer  of  all 
remedies  this  inconvenience  by  a  way  so  extraordinary,  that  a 
man  will  be  forced  to  sit  do%vn  and  acknowledge  that  he  gives 
in  thto  an  undeniable  demonstration  of  his  goodness  and  in- 
finite providence. 

For  in  the  midst  of  the  iitland,  there  to  a  tree,  which  to  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  no  resemblance  to 
those  mentioned  by  us  in  this  relation,  nor  to  any  other  known 
to  us  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
continue  in  a  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer ;  and  its 
branches  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  which  is  never  dtopelled, 
but  resolved  iuto  a  moisture,  which  causes  to  fall  from  iu 
leaves  a  very  clear  water,  and  that  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  cisterns,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive 
it,  are  never  empty,  but  contain  enou^  to  supply  both  men 
and  beasts.—  Ma !iDCLai.o. 

Feyjoo  denies  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P.  Tallondier,  a  French  Jesuit,  (quoted  iu  M6m.  de 
Trevoux,  3715,  art.  97,)  who  vtoited  the  iwland.  *^  A»si  no 
dudtf"  he  adds,  '*  fas  esCe  Fntix  de  les  pUntas  r*  ten  Jlngido 
come  ei  d*  Uu  oees."  — Theat.  Grit.  TVai.  ii.  IXar.  9,  ^G5. 
What  authority  to  doe  to  the  testimony  of  thto  French  Jesuit 
I  do  not  know,  never  having  seen  hto  book ;  but  it  appears, 
from  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Glas,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  tree  is  believed  in  the  Canaries,  and  positively  affirmed 
by  the  inhabitents  of  Pierro  itself. 

"  There  are,"  says  tlito  excellent  author,  '*  only  three  fmu- 
Uins  of  water  in  the  whole  toland ;  one  of  them  is  called  Arof,* 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  signifies 
river ;  a  name,  however,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  bf  <*n 
given  it  on  account  of  its  yielding  mnch  water,  for  in  that 
respect  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  feontoin.  More  to 
the  northward  is  another  called  Hapio ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  island  to  a  spring,  yielding  a  stream  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man*s  finger.  This  last  was  dtsrovored  in  tlie  year  1565, 
and  is  called  the  Fountein  of  Anton  Hemandei.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  sheep,  goats,  and  SMrine  here  do 
not  drink  in  the  summer,  bnt  are  teog ht  to  dig  up  the  roots 
of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  their  thirst.  The  great 
cattle  are  vratered  at  those  fountains,  and  at  a  place  where 
water  distih  ftom  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  Many  writers  have 
made  mention  of  this  famous  tree  ;  some  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  appear  miraculous ;  others  again  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  tree,  among  whom  to  Father  Feyjoo,  a  modem 
Spantoh  author,  in  hto  TTuatn  CriUtm.  But  he,  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as  much  mi«tekeQ  as 
they  who  would  make  it  appear  miraculous.  Thto  is  thr  only 
island  of  all  the  Canaries  which  I  have  not  been  in  ;  but  I 
have  sailed  with  natives  of  Hierro,  who,  when  questioned 
about  the  existence  ot  thto  tree,  answered  in  the  afllrmative. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest 
has  given  oa  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I  shall  relate 
here  at  large.  "The  district  hi  which  thto  tree  stands  to 
called  Tigulahe ;  near  to  which,  and  in  th«  clilT,  or  steep 
rocky  ascent  that  surrounds  the  whole  island,  to  a  narrow 
glitter  or  gnlley,  which  commences  at  the  sea,  and  eontinoea 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliff*,  where  it  joins  or  coincides  with  a 
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dlolsei  of  Ihs  L^likn  tonfw,  Amit  sifaMss  s  ifvar. 
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a  dbr«  htoMiitiaM  mmUt  et  tumen  matm 
Fiderwl  ante  fort*,  Mt  wudmr  mmamt  Muri. 
80pe  ubi  rwrtfmit  4$  mffmiMt  vma  Dimim, 
Fidermt  Mi/fut  Dtmm  Ctelami  conavrU  cttrenttm^ 
E$M  Ihm  jumlw,  nee  muui  ut  maUr  amavit 
8cd  fmd agttt  etmUfieri  ntn  fout  quodopUif 
JVta  wptmr*  Cmmh,  erudrUuM  ttrU  ammiUm. 
JtTf/^is  erat  wttdimm  t  qua  no»  fumus,  hoc  erot  ittm 
JWit  |0M,  OBloftu  igidmo  oplendueore  I^wmm, 
O  Dra,  emi  iriplioiM  eoiueooo  poUnti*  regui^ 
PrnnprocoTf  ifictli  n  qitm  nrntu  frvforo,  wem  ma 
4mm  frimo  i  qmod  nam  poooeo  midirt  Dionm, 
Com  oi»  Lmna  fott*  t  Uneh^  urinoen  pudorom, 
EM  miki  Vttgmituo^foUoir,  to  eharior  ommi, 
Attamm^  k^  ««foA,  fmeomdm  m  fiiofM  Mattii 
Jfbmimm  onoeerom,  do^ti  do  nomine  qmmtuM 
JtmkUioom/orom  s  enU  won  fona  volufUu 
Mo  ooftrotf  ooram  «i  qmis  wu  ImderH  tofoau 
9i  meatm  gootm,  wteom  loqurrohtr  oeoUio, 
Ommpto  fotoot,  fooamfiu  foUot^  mo  voce  voearH, 
Omjno  (t  in  nutto  hwAhm  do  motre  viderem. 
JVl  Mitl  hoc  kmmoMa  iooun  natora  lieere, 
fUt  f«A  TOiivmtfUtM  f  mutartfigurom 
^iU  tn^^,  voCi  eowtpo*  oi  domiqnejtam, 

Jhumii  ormttiJkeiHo  Don ;  Virgmedigna 
A  fMte  VoU  tuUt,  FhrgoproboL    EUgit  orgc 
Dt  grogo  Piamtorom  Ugmi  fum  ckUHo  eoooL 
Fioo/oM  PlotonMO  i  ploert  hotc ;  a  vrriat  tm  Uimm 
Commrm  tmjmo,  mhi  Umfoa  m  omnofotmrou 
Tom  evmn  mm  vidot,  qoam  oU  oum  Umrea  n^o. 
AV«  fli«r«,  fooendi  moMos,  no  oigna  dteooont 
Onto  doiif  movitfatoote  eormm/rontio, 
Firgmio  ottrmflo  trnport  rigert  antra 
TViHM  vcftin  doTO  praeordin  Uftrtf, 
fpoaqao  Mjrftar,  torvix  quod  eteiuM,  fiumbtiii 
A  CM*,  tamum  tandant  in  Tartara  pkadm. 
Etjam/^rmoot  do  Vtrgimt  olabot  d,  JMoo 
JWra/vnMMt  mimui  {  qui  tvto  m  eorporofridem 
Par  eborifueralf  tandor  quoquo  tertioo  mammt. 
Sod  dtfrtt  eanfux  nrorio  motibuo  mquo 
iatrgor  0t  cmMj,  eC  Firgimtatio  amatory 
^oafatMudaforHi  vrrum  tetiuro  potondmo 
Mm  hie,  «6  arofuit,    Qmt*  ineomtptm*  el  Ham 
Pmrior  0  atmetto  oUttaUt  neetio  atumnio 
Pou'dar  BeroopkeruOf  mt  OraH  nomhu  dkant, 
BortmilaU.    Qoaewmquo  dio  {quio  aredaro  potoot  1) 
Tamifuam  oa  tomdido  earn  Sol  dMunnw  otat, 
Sfdirruo  ooojax  iw^iite  vdahu  aauctu 
Lahitmr  kue,  niveitquo  mmritam  ow^Uoiitmr  alio  i 
QuodquoJUfm  oaporat,  parto  poot  tomporajktum 
Contipiij  «C  parvo  pool  tempore  parturit  arhor, 
JioOo  patrperinm  vie  noneere  ?  Conomtofontomf 
Qu  iMv  propter  adeoi,  in  qwo  mixtmra  daorum 
Agnood  pooeUj  eptendet  materqae  paterquo, 
iMafood  genitriXf  eow^poejamfuia  a^ti  f 
lUiue  optarot  vuUa  ee  noeetrt^  nooeit ; 
Comer*  tudentem  ee  eireum,  ludere  eonui  f 
lUum  oeuhre  rudi  matrem  quoque  voce  voeantem^ 
Et  mairfm  oeae  diet  dam  murmmratf  «brii(. 
Jfie  mcdo  Firginitae  fteunda  oH  arhoriOf  ipom 
Sunt  qouquefaeundrnfremdo*,  quaa  oxeutit  arbvir* 
JVWm  oimol  at  eapra  toUeo*  eeeidore  tepenteo, 
taouper  aeeeoeit  Pk^MJUtmma  m/««v, 
Oondpianttpariantquet  ontmrquo  Unn  f  imua  oUt 
JiTomino  CanariuM,  qui  pene  ouluouo  in  aarae, 
Tenaie  adhue^  wtiqoe  rudi*,  nmdatqut  takori 
Jam  ovptr  ettamtu  nfitttat  oe&adere  ramae, 
EMfromdUf  fHoniM  uoafoxL    JfSdmm  indo  ooA  i/hi 
CoUaeai  adoeroum  Soli,  emi  pamdero  pinnae 
Cf  neearoqneatt  Itdd  ftie,  iiiitfifM  magiatrt 
JhU  oanitf  matrieque  rrpUi  eaneantihu  onrtt. 
Jiddo  qaod  ^iketme  reddU  gonkrieit  taodom, 
Viqme  pmtUari  genkHs  m  peelare  eloMJC, 
Hbm  m/to0  MutirM,  Vmeroo  Vmt  VrHo  amaru^ 
9io  amtm  He  ophao^  ut  nem  faalidlat  Urkao. 
T\Hia  aom,  paikarquo  kominom,  nee  dbMa  «il« 
Oraado  oapneHimm  metuit  eploeatrie  alamumo, 
IkM  laea  adaumitnOf  vix  awtiemo  ineipk  taoOf 
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Jam  fit  adulator,  pasUam  prqferro  paratao 
In  etadono  meiao,  doadni  quod  veliieet  < 

Cabiura.  Colmmbuo,    Lib.  iii.  pp.  53— <(7. 


A*flr«i.~VII.  l],p.579. 

A  rerj  di«tin^uhed  Mm  of  Bnhma,  nsaied  Nared,  betn  a 
■tronf  retembknee  to  Herme*  or  Mercury ;  he  wu  a  wise 
legislator,  froat  in  art*  and  in  anna,  an  eloquent  menenger  of 
the  Godf,  either  to  one  another  or  to  favored  mortal*,  and  a 
iniuician  of  ezquirite  ikill.  Hti  inTention  of  the  Fina,  or 
Indian  Inte,  if  thai  detcribed  in  the  poem  entitled  Magha  t 
**  Nared  sat  watching  from  time  to  time  his  large  Fina,  which, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breese,  yielded  notes  that  pierced  suo- 
cessiTely  the  regions  of  his  ear,  and  proceeded  by  musical 
intervals."  —  AaiiUu  Rooeardkee,  Sir  W.  Joifis. 

The  Flna  is  an  iEolian  harp.  The  people  of  Amboyna 
have  a  different  kind  of  ^EUilian  instrument,  which  is  thus  d^ 
scribed  in  the  first  account  of  D*Entrecajteattx*s  Voyage ; 
"  Being  on  the  sea-shore,  I  heard  some  wind-instruments,  the 
harmony  of  which,  though  sometimes  very  correct,  was  inter- 
nalzed  with  discordant  notes  that  were  by  no  means  unploasing. 
These  aoonds,  which  were  very  musical,  and  formed  fine  ca- 
dences, seemed  to  come  from  such  a  distance,  that  I  for  some 
time  imagiaed  the  natives  were  having  a  concert  beyond  the 
roadstead,  near  a  myriameter  from  the  spot  where  I  stood. 
My  ear  was  greatly  deceived  respecting  the  distance,  for  1  waa 
not  a  hundred  meters  from  the  instrument.  It  was  a  bamboo 
at  least  twenty  meten  in  height,  which  had  been  filed  in  a 
vertical  situation  by  the  sea-aide.  I  remarked  between  each 
knot  a  slit  about  three  centimeters  long  by  a  centimeter  and  a 
half  wide ;  these  slits  formed  so  many  holes,  which,  when  the 
wind  introduced  itself  into  them,  gave  agreeable  and  diversi- 
fied sounds.  As  the  knots  of  thu  long  bamboo  were  very  nu- 
merous, care  had  been  taken  to  make  holes  in  diflferent  direc- 
tions, in  order  that,  on  whatever  aide  the  wind  blew,  it  might 
always  meet  with  some  of  them.  I  cannot  convey  a  better 
idea  of  the  sound  of  this  instrument,  than  by  comparing  them 
to  those  of  the  Harmonica." — Iu.BiiXABOiraa.  Foffago  in 
Seardi  ef  Lo  Perouoe. 

Nareda,  the  mythological  oflbpring  of  Svratwad,  patronoaa 
of  music,  is  famed  for  his  talents  in  that  science.  So  great 
were  they,  that  he  became  presumptuoos ;  and  emulating  the 
divine  strains  of  JTrufaie,  he  was  punished  by  havinf  his  Finm 
placed  in  the  paws  of  a  bear,  whence  it  emitted  sounds  Ibr 
sweeter  than  the  minstrelsy  of  the  mortified  musician.  I  have 
a  picture  of  this  Joke,  in  which  Kriakna  is  forcing  his  relue- 
taat  friend  to  attend  to  his  rou^-visaged  rival,  who  is  ridieo* 
lonsly  touching  the  chords  of  poor  JVursda's  Ftaa,  accompa- 
nied by  a  brother  Bruin  on  the  cymbals.  Krishna  passed 
several  practical  jokes  on  his  humble  and  affectionate  friend  t 
be  metamorphosed  htm  once  into  a  woman,  at  another  time 
into  a  boar.  —  Mooma's  Ktada  Pamtkoon,  p.  904. 


nat 

AndSaooreign 


no. 

to  men  and  godo, 
Maotor  ^  the  vaoeat  World. 


kimLord 
VII.  11,  p.  580. 


The  Baisoo  Yng,  or  Feast  of  Rajahs,  eould  only  be  per- 
formed by  a  monarch  who  had  eonqdhred  all  the  other  sove- 
raigna  of  the  world.  —  H  auixd.    AVI«  to  Ike  UJe  ef  Cretdkma. 


SoU  Bajak,  tko  Oamipatemt  Mm*.  —  VII.  11,  p.  560. 

No  persoo  has  given  so  complete  a  aample  of  the  absurdity 
of  Oriental  titles  as  the  Dateh  traveller  Btmys,  in  his  enumer* 
atloa  of  '*  the  piood  and  blaapbenooa  titlea  of  the  King  of 
8iam»— they  will  hardly  bear  seaae,"  says  the  translator,  in 
what  he  calls,  by  a  happy  blander,  <*tbe  idiotism  of  our 
tongue." 

The  Alliance,  written  with  letters  of  fine  gold,  being  full 
of  godlike  glory.  The  moat  Excellent,  containing  all  wise 
sciences.  The  most  Happy,  which  ia  not  in  the  world  nmonf 
men.  The  Best  and  moat  Certain  that  is  in  Heaven,  £arth, 
and  Hell.  The  greatest  Bweet,  and  friendly  Royal  Word; 
whose  powerful  sonmUog  properties  and  gkmooi  fiune  nag* 
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Till  all  bat  what  was  heavenly  pau'd  away : 

Yet  still  she  felt 

Her  Spirit  strong  within  her^  the  same  heart, 

With  the  same  loves,  and  all  her  heavenly  part 

Unchanged,  and  ripen'd  to  such  perfect  state 

In  this  miraculous  birth,  as  here  on  Earth, 

Dimly  our  holiest  hopes  anticipate. 

23. 

Mine !  mine !  with  rapturous  joy  Ereenia  cried. 

Immortal  now,  and  yet  not  more  divine ', 

Mine,  mine,  —  forever  mine ! 

The  immortal  Maid  replied, 

Forever,  ever  thine ! 

24. 

Then  Yamen  said,  O  thou  to  whom  by  Fate, 

Alone  of  all  mankind,  this  lot  is  given. 

Daughter  of  Earth,  but  now  the  Child  of  Heaven ! 

€ro  with  thy  heavenly  Mate, 

Partaker  now  of  his  immortal  bliss; 

Qo  to  the  Bwerga  Bowers, 

And  there  recall  the  hours 

Of  endless  happiness. 

25. 

But  that  sweet  Angel, — for  she  still  retain'd 

Her  human  loves  and  human  piety,  — 

As  if  reluctant  at  the  God's  commands. 

Lingered,  with  anxious  eye 

Upon  her  Father  fiz'd,  and  spread  her  hands 

Toward  him  wistfully. 

Gro !  Yamen  said,  nor  cast  that  look  behind 

Upon  Ladurlad  at  this  parting  hour. 

For  thou  shalt  find  him  in  thy  Mother's  Bower. 

26. 

The  Car — for  Carmala  his  word  obey'd  — 

Moved  on,  and  bore  away  the  Maid, 

While  from  the  Golden  Throne  the  Lord  of  Death 

With  love  benignant  on  Ladurlad  smiled. 

And  gently  on  his  head  his  blessing  laid. 

As  sweetly  as  a  Child, 

Whom  neither  thought  disturbs   nor  care  en* 

cumbers. 
Tired  with  long  play,  at  close  of  summer  day. 

Lies  down  and  slumbers. 

Even  thus,  as  sweet  a  boon  of  sleep  partaking. 

By  Yamen  blest,  Ladurlad  sunk  to  rest. 

Blessed  that  sleep !  more  blessed  was  the  waking ! 

For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  morning  broke ; 

The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke ; 

And  in  the  Swerga,  in  Yedillian's  Bower, 

AU  whom  he  loved  he  met,  to  part  no  more. 


NOTES. 

Calmlif$keto0kheraeaL  —  L  10,  p.  500. 

(•  Bnut**  >&7*  Bernier,  "  whom  I  mw  bora  hnnelf,  when  I 
parted  ftom  Smrat  to  travel  into  PertUf  in  the  pretence  of  Mon- 
■iear  Ckardin  of  Pmi»t  and  of  many  Engluk  and  Duiek,  waa 
of  a  middle  age,  and  not  unhandiome.    To  repreaent  unto  yon 


the  ondanatod  eheoHUiieei  that  appaand  m  hmr 
the  reoolatioa  with  which  ah*  marehad,  wadrfw 
to  the  people ;  the  oonAdttmse  with  which  efao  lookod 
riewed  her  little  cabin,  made  op  of  rety  dry  aaill«t 
nnall  wood,  went  into  thie  eahia,  aod  eat  down 
and  took  lier  httsband*a  head  inlo  har  lap,  and  * 
her  own  hand,  and  kindled  the  aabia,  whilst  I  fcaow  a 
many  Brahwunt  were  buay  in  kiciidUnf  tho  6rm  rovad 
To  repreaent  to  yon,  I  say,  all  thia  aa  it  outght,  ia  oot 
fi>r  mo ;  I  can  at  preaeot  aoaree  beUev«  It  ayaelf, 
be  bnt  a  few  daya  aiaee  I  aaw  it." 


fH'. 


Tkeffttnpkmr 


—  I.  11,  p. 


She  went  out  afain  to  the  river,  and  taking  «p 
in  her  lianda,  mattered  aooie  pfmyeia,  aod  o&mamd  it  %a  the 
eon.  AU  her  omameota  were  then  taken  Ihm  ber;  aod  bet 
armleta  were  broken,  and  ehapleta  of  whito  Oowvn  «r«t»  pat 
ttpon  her  neck  and  handa.  Her  hair  waa  tuckod  up  with 
five  comba ;  and  her  forehead  waa  aaatkad  with  clay 
aame  manner  aa  that  of  her  hoaband. — 8ta  vori  wa. 


dirvwid  kcr  aaek  Cftif  Caaea 
71««Mrn^»JbMeaia»e.->I.  11,  p.  S89l 

When  the  time  for  conaommating  the  marnagv  ia  MMa. 
they  light  the  fire  Hoaoao  with  the  wood  oTRavaaftiiM.    TW 
Bramin  bleaaea  the  former,  which,  being  dooa,tb0  brMtj,iw 
takea  three  handfiila  of  rice,  aod  throwa  it  on  tha  bridal 
who  doea  the  aame  U>  him.    Afterwaxda  the 
clothea  her  in  a  dreaa  according  to  hia  eooditioa,  and  wi 
the  bridegromn'a  feet ;  the  bride'a  mother  obaarvlay  to 
out  the  water.  Thia  being  done,  the  fother  pvla  kla  dmagbUt** 
hand  in  hia  own,  pota  water  into  it,  some  pieeaa  of  OHwer , 
and,  giving  it  to  the  bridegroom,  aaya,  at  the  aame  liae,  I 
have  no  longer  any  thing  to  do  with  yoo,  and  I  gtTe  y««  ^ 
to  the  power  of  another.    The  7Wi,  which  ia  a  ribbon  with  a 
golden  head  hanging  at  it,  ia  heM  feady ;  and, 
to  the  company,  aome  prayera  aad  bleaainga  are 
after  which  the  bridegroom  takea  it,  and  bang*  iL  about  the 
bride'a  neck.    Tbia  knot  ia  what  paxtieiilarly  eeenraa  bis  p^ 
aeaaion  of  her ;  for  before  be  had  had  the  Tah  on,  ail  tbe  nat 
of  the  ceremoniea  BEiigfat  have  been  made  to  no  porynii.  ;  fta 
it  haa  aometimea  happened  that  when  tha  bridegfwiuni  wa> 
going  to  fix  it  on,  the  bride'a  father  haa  diaeovaiad  tea  net 
being  aatiafied  with  the  bridegroom*a  gift,  whaa  aaotiwr, 
offering  more,  haa  carried  off  the  bride  with  b«r  falhor'e  oav 
aent.    Bat,  when  once  the  Tbb*  la  put  on,  the  marriaft  ii 
indiaaolable ;   and  whenever  the  hnabaod  diee,  tha   7Wi  ta 
burnt  along  with  him,  to  ahaw  tliat  tlie  marriaga  banda  am 
broke.    Beaidea  theae  particular  eeremoaiaa,  the  paapie  bavw 
notice  of  the  wedding  by  a  Poadai,  which  ia  taiaad  befbev  the 
bride'a  door  aome  daya  before.    Tbe  whole  eoncludea  with  aa 
entertainment  which  the  bridc*a  fother  givea  to  tbe  eommaa 
frienda ;  and  during  thia  foativity,  whioh  eoathiaaa  fiva  day*, 
alma  are  given  to  the  poor,  and  tha  fire  Bonaa  ia  kept  m. 
The  aeventh  day,  the  new-marriod  coapla  aat  oat  Ibr  tha 
bridngroom'a  bouae,  whither  tbey  frequently  go  by  torchlyliL 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  caniad  in  a  aedan,  paai  tbro^ 
the  chief  atreeU  of  the  city,  and  are  aceompaiiiad  by  fhrir 
frienda,  who  are  either  on  boraebaek  or  maqnted  oa( 

— A.  ROGXB. 


Tluff  force  hsr  aa,  tkef  Imtd  herUtke  dmd.  —  I.  ISl,  pi.  SBk 

'Tia  true,  aaya  Bemier,  that  I  have  aaen  aoma  of  them, 
which,  at  the  eight  of  the  pile  and  tha  fire,  appeared  la  have 
aome  apprehenaion,  and  that  perhapa  would  have  gone  faacL 
Thoae  demooa  the  Bramioa  that  are  there  with  their  fiaai 
aticka,  aatooiah  them,  aod  hearten  them  op,  or 
them  in  ;  aa  I  have  aeeu  it  done  la  a  yoaag 
treated  five  or  aiz  pacea  from  the  pile,  aod  to  aaalhar,  tiaU 
waa  much  diatnrbed  when  ahe  aaw  the  fire  take  boU  of  her 
clothea,  theae  execntiooera  thmating  her  in  with  theit  laag 
polea. 

At  Labor,  I  aaw  a  very  haodaoroa  aad  a  Teiy  ywing  wamaa 
burnt }  I  believe  ahe  waa  not  abava  twalvayaan  af  mSk    IWt 
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wooden  hAininor,  upon  a  flat  piece  of  iron  or  tteol,  of  about 
tcra  incbcfl  in  diiuneter,  which  i«  called  a  garmial,  and  gtvei  a 
prvuy  Bmazt  round,  which  can  be  heard  at  aome  distance. 
The  qttarten  are  firat  itruck,  and  then  aa  many  timet  a*  the 
brass  dish  haa  ran  foXX  in  that  qnarter.  None  but  the  chief 
men  of  a  diitrict  are  allowed  to  hare  a  ^onnct,  and  atill  they 
nay  not  strike  the  firvt  division  of  the  first  quarter,  which  ia 
a  privilege  reaurred  to  the  nabob  alone.  Thoee  who  attend 
Bl  these  clocka  moat  be  of  the  Bramia  cast.— STAVoainus. 


Ttiey  make  a  sort  of  paste  of  the  dust  of  a  certain  aort  of 
nood,  (the  learned  and  ricli  men  of  sandal,  eagle-wood,  and 
others  that  are  odoriferous,)  and  of  this  paste  they  make 
■ticks  of  sevetml  rorts,  drawing  them  through  a  bole,  that  they 
may  be  of  an  equal  tliiclueas.  They  commonly  make  them 
oo«*,  two,  or  three  yards  long,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quiil,  to  bum  in  the  pagods  before  their  idols,  or  to  use  like  a 
match  to  convey  fire  from  one  thing  to  another.  These  sticks 
or  ropes  tltey  coil,  beginning  at  the  centre,  and  so  form  a 
spiral,  conical  figure,  like  a  fisherman's  wheel,  ao  that  the  last 
circle  shall  be  one,  two,  or  three  spans  in  diameter,  and  will 
la«t  one,  two,  or  three  days,  or  more,  according  as  it  is  in 
thiclutess.  There  are  of  them  in  the  temples  that  last  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  days.  This  thing  is  hung  up  by  the  centre, 
and  t»  lighted  at  the  lower  end,  whence  the  fire  gently  and 
tns«naihiy  runs  round  all  the  coil,  on  which  there  are  generally 
6yff  marks,  to  distinguish  the  five  parts  of  the  night.  This 
method  of  measuring  time  is  so  exact  and  true,  that  they 
acarc«  ever  find  any  considerable  mistake  in  it.  The  learned 
travellers,  and  all  others,  who  will  rise  at  a  certain  hour  to 
follow  their  business,  hang  a  little  weight  at  the  mark  that 
shows  the  hour  they  have  a  mind  to  rise  at,  which,  when  the 
fire  cornea  thither,  dropa  into  a  brass  basin  set  under  it ;  and 
BO  the  noiae  of  it  Ailing  awakes  Ihem,  aa  our  alarum-clocks 
do.— Gkmxuj  CAaxai. 


Jimi  mgkt  duU  ta  Ufgf  tJu  mark  ^  ^sotlk  w»  dens. 

Vill.  11,  p.  582. 

Of  such  maasacrea  the  ancient  and  modem  history  of  the 
Cast  supply  but  too  many  examples.    One  may  suffice : 

AHer  the  surrender  of  the  llbara  Khan,  Nadir  prohibited 
h««  soldiers  firom  molesting  the  inhabitants ;  but  their  rapacity 
was  more  powerftil  than  their  habits  of  obedience,  or  even 
th«*ir  dread  of  his  diapleaaure,  and  they  accordingly  began  to 
plonder.  The  Inatant  Nadir  heard  of  their  disobedience,  he 
ordered  the  offenders  to  be  brought  befi)re  him,  and  the  officers 
wpre  beheaded  in  his  preaenee,  and  the  private  soldiers  di»- 
misMKi  with  the  lose  of  their  ears  and  noaes.  The  execu- 
tioners tolled  tin  sunset,  when  he  oomraanded  the  headless 
tranka  with  their  arms  to  be  carried  to  the  main-guard,  and 
tli«*re  to  be  exposed  fbr  two  daya,  aa  an  example  to  others.  I 
w  A«  preaoat  the  whole  time,  and  aaw  the  wonderftil  hand  of 
<;<td,  which  employa  such  inatrumenta  fiir  the  execution  of  his 
divine  vengeance ;  ahhongh  not  one  of  the  executifmera  was 
•atisfied  with  Nadir  Shah,  yet  nobody  dared  to  diaobey  hb 
rocnmaada:— a  flither  beheaded  his  son,  and  a  brother 
A  brother,  aad  yet  preaumed  not  to  complain.  —  Abdul 
KbaaxM. 


tMuli  Ms  (ewty  AeiR«, 
By  fmAtr  Wpadb0^h*i  PUm  tl^trAadtd.  ~  IZ.  3,  p.  589. 

The  plano-trtt,  that  apeelet  termed  the  PIotanaLs  OrwntaJw, 
hs  comoioaly  enltSvated  in  Caahmire,  where  it  is  said  to  arrive 
as  •  gMater  paHbnllao  than  In  other  eoaatriea.  Thie  tree, 
wls««h,  in  noet  parta  of  Aala,  ia  called  the  Odtmr^  gfowa  to 
i,Im>  sisM  of  aa  oak,  aad  haa  a  taper,  attaight  tmak,  with  a 
•ilv«r-ei»loc«d  barki  and  ita  leaf,  not  anlike  aa  expanded 
liAnd,  ie  of  a  pale  green.  When  in  ibU  foliage,  it  haa  a  grand 
mnA  beaatifiil  appMraaee ;  aad,  ia  the  hot  weather,  H  afforda 
•  rvfVaahiag  shad*.— Foasrsa. 


7%c  wuuriagt  howtr,  —  IX.  4,  p.  583 

The  Paadal  ia  a  kind  of  arbor  or  bower  raiacJ  before  the 
doora  of  young  married  women.  They  set  up  two  or  Uiree 
poles,  seven  or  eight  foot  in  length,  round  which  the  loaves 
of  the  Pisan-troe,  tlte  symbol  of  joy,  are  entwined.  These 
poles  support  others  that  are  laid  crueaways,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  leaves,  in  order  to  form  a  ahadc.  The  Siriperea  are 
allowed  to  set  up  no  more  than  three  pillars,  and  the  infruiging 
of  this  custom  would  be  sufllcientto  cause  an  iusunection.  — 
A.  Rooxm,  t»  Picart, 


The  BMrAct-Jld/.— IX.  6,  p.  563. 

Many  villages  have  markets  on  particular  days,  when  not 
only  fruits,  grain,  and  the  common  necessarioa  of  life  are  sold, 
but  occasionally  manufactures  of  various  descriptions.  These 
markets  are  well  known  to  all  the  neighboribg  country,  being 
on  appointed  days  of  the  week,  or  of  the  lunar  nranth  ;  but, 
to  remind  those,  who  may  be  travelling,  of  their  vicinity  to  the 
means  of  supply,  a  naugaurak,  or  large  kettle-drum,  is  beat 
during  the  forenoon,  and  a  small  flog,  usually  of  white  linen, 
with  some  symbolical  figures  in  colors,  or  with  a  colored 
bonier,  is  houtod  on  a  very  long  bamboo,  kept  i.vtright  by 
means  of  ropes  fastened  to  pins  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
flags  of  Hindoo  villogoa  are  generally  square  and  plain; 
thoee  of  the  HuMulman's  towns  are  ordinarily  triangular,  and 
bear  the  type  of  their  religion,  viz.  a  double-bloded  cimetor* 
—  OriealoJ  SporU^  vol.  i.  p.  100. 


Tkere^fritm  Uu  inVderMe  heatf 
Tlu  h^ghlotM  retrroL  —  IX.  7,  p.  563. 

About  noon,  in  hot  weather,  the  buflalo  throws  herself  into 
the  water  or  mud  of  a  tnnk,  if  there  be  one  accessible  at  a 
convenient  distance  ;  and  leaving  nothing  above  water  but  her 
noec,  continues  there  fbr  five  or  six  hours,  or  until  the  heat 
abates.  —  Buchaivar. 

In  the  hot  season,  when  water  becomes  very  scarce,  the 
buffaloes  avail  themeolvea  of  any  puddle  they  may  find  among 
the  coven,  wherein  they  roll  and  rab  themselves,  so  aa  in  a 
very  abort  time  to  change  what  was  at  first  a  shallow  fiat,  into 
a  deep  pit,  sufficient  to  conceal  their  own  bulk.  The  humid- 
ity of  the  soil,  even  when  tlie  water  may  have  evaporated,  ia 
particularly  gratifying  to  these  animals,  which  cannot  bear 
heat,  and  which,  if  not  indulged  in  a  free  access  to  the  water, 
never  thrive.  —  Oriental  SporUf  vol.  i.  p.  859. 

The  bnflalo  not  only  delights  in  the  water,  but  will  not 
thrive  unless  it  have  a  swamp  to  wallow  in.  There,  rolling 
themselves,  they  speedily  work  deep  hollows,  wherein  they 
lay  immereod.  No  place  seems  to  delight  tlie  buffalo  more 
than  the  deep  verdure  on  tlie  confines  of  jiels  and  marshes, 
especially  if  surrounded  by  tall  grass,  so  as  to  afford  conceal- 
ment and  shade,  while  the  body  is  covered  by  tlie  water.  In 
such  situations  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  perfect  ecstasy,  having, 
in  general,  nothing  above  the  surface  but  tlieir  eyes  and  noe- 
trils,  the  home  being  kept  low  down,  and,  consequently,  en- 
tirely hidden  fVom  view.  —  Ortsnlal  SporU,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

Captain  Beaver  describes  these  animals  aa  to  be  found 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  In  the  creeks  and  on  the  ahores  of 
the  Island  of  Bulama,  almost  totally  immerged  in  water,  littlo 
more  than  their  heads  appearing  above  it. 


JlfeMit  Meru.—IL  p.  564. 

Aeeordiog  to  the  orthodox  Hindus,  the  globe  is  divided 
into  two  hemispheres,  both  called  Mamf  but  the  superior 
hemiaphere  la  diatingniabed  by  the  name  of  Ammtm,  which 
Implies  beauty  and  excellence,  in  opposition  to  the  lower 
hemiaphere,  or  Oaaisni,  which  signifiea  the  rcverae :  by  ^fem, 
without  any  adjunct,  they  generally  mean  ti*e  higher  or 
northern  hemiaphere,  whieh  they  deacribe,  with  a  profusion  of 
poetic  imagery,  aa  the  seat  of  delighta ;  while  they  represent 
Cuaisra  aa  the  dreary  babitatioa  of  demons,  In  some  parta 
iateasely  eold,  aad  ia  others  so  hot  that  the  waters  are  con* 
tinnally  boiling.  In  strict  propriety,  Mtru  denotes  the  pola 
aad  the  polar  regions ;  but  it  ia  the  eeleetial  north  pole  rovad 
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Th>«>  <:*(>4:2iHt  vocij  Buftf  expert 

t^'li'^'*:*   of  H*riim   mm  wrktea. 

r<^»,  *.'*ti  fruit  i  Wt  L^t  ik«r  wiC,  «u«si  Iter  kird  h 
ev^n  pf«>0'/40'/:  tJii^  tome  a/^  wkxcWt  mmo.    Let  k»T 

ia^-firofiki^ie  roPrt  of  v  irtoe,  alkicli  kaT«  b«<*«  MWwed  by  Miek 
wookea  aa  ««re  deT<K«d  to  mm  ooh  ka«S«ad.     Maaj  tkuo- 


nV<«  r>f  Bnhrutoa^  b«Ti(^r  «Tr/i  >d  •»»««alit5  froaa  tWir  earii 


y<'/«itS,  %jm1  Is-tvin^  btft  bo  Uso*  in  ib^ir  fimihea^  hxrt 
e^ivVd  wtT«:rti»«l«4«  to  iMtaTen ;  uhd,  like  Ummc  dbwie) 
M^^,  a  Tirtjy««M  wile  a«eeod«  to  keaven,  tkoo«k  cW  bave  bo 
eli;:.l,  if,  aJi-;r  tJ»e  do'ea^  of  ker  k>rJ^  tke  derou  kTself  to 
pM«t  tLmtteritf ;  bvt  a  widow,  wiM>,  from  a  wiak  to  be«r  ekii- 
dr<n,  •li^Ht*  ber  d^ceaacd  hocfaood  bf  Marrrinf  a^o,  brts^ 
dufnce  00  benKlf  bero  below,  %ati  skall  be  etcloded  bam 
tbe  teat  of  bar  lord.**  — /iutf.  4<  ^Ifava,  cb.  S,  157—161. 
Becood  oaarriacM  vera  peroiitted  to  ■••.  —  ihtd.,  167,  9, 9. 


Jl  Mw  Mf  kMD- ^^/.Oy.  —  EL  S,  9>.  STBl 
Ike  qaaTitjfa 


L»!  Arrmlmm  m^ptart,  —  IL  I,  p.  509. 

Jfaaj  betiera  that  Mune  aoula  are  aeot  baek  to  tko  apot 
wkera  tbeir  bodiea  were  burat,  or  wbera  tbeir  asbes  are  pre- 
•erved,  to  wait  tbera  until  the  new  bodiej  tbej  are  deatioedto 
occapjr  be  readjr  (or  ti*eir  rereptioa.  Tbia  appear*  to  eor- 
retpood  with  aa  opioioo  of  Plato,  wbich,  with  many  other 
lea';t«  of  that  pkilu*opber,  was  adopted  bj  tbe  early  Cbria- 
tiaoa  ;  aod  aa  ordiaaoee  of  tbe  Somisb  charcb  ia  itiU  eztaot, 
pfobibitioj;  baviag  lights  or  aMkiog  merriiaeDt  in  cbnrcb-yarda 
at  iii^^t,  le»t  tkey  ihouid  diaturb  the  aoula  that  misfat  come 
tbitber.  —  CaAwruao. 

Aecordiaf  to  the  Daaiah  aiiniooarioa,  the  aonla  of  thoae 
who  are  ootioMly  alaia  waader  about  aa  diabolical  apectrea, 
dotof  evil  to  mankiad,  aod  poaaeaaiaf  thoae  whom  they  per- 
secute.—  NiacAMr,  L  10,  %  14. 

The  inhabiUots  of  the  billa  near  Rajajnahall  beliera  that 
when  (io-l  sends  a  messenj^r  to  suoiaioo  a  person  tn  hit  pres- 
ence, if  the  messeofer  ahoald  nnistake  his  object,  and  carry 
off  another,  he  is  de«ired  by  the  Deity  to  Uke  him  away ; 
but  as  the  earthly  naneioo  o€  this  aoul  nost  be  decajed,  it  in 
destiat'd  to  remain  mid-way  between  hearen  and  earth,  aod 
never  can  return  to  the  preaence  of  God.  Whoerer  commita 
homici/le  without  a  dirine  order,  and  whoever  is  killed  by  a 
snike,  aa  a  punishoMnt  for  some  concealed  crime,  will  he 
doomed  to  tbe  same  state  of  wandering ;  and  whoerer  hangs 
himself  will  wander  eternally  with  a  rope  about  his  neck. — 
Atiat.  HMcarcke*. 

Pope  Benedict  XIL  drew  up  a  list  of  1 17  heretical  opinions 
held  by  the  Armenian  Christians,  which  he  sent  to  the  king 
of  Armenia, —  instead  of  any  other  aasistaoce,  when  that 
prince  applied  to  him  for  aid  against  the  Mahomedans.  This 
paper  was  first  published  by  Bernino,  and  exhibits  a  curious 
mixture  of  mytbologie«.  One  of  their  opinions  was,  that  the 
souls  of  the  adult  wander  about  in  the  air  till  the  day  of  judg* 
ment ;  neither  hell,  nor  the  heavenly,  nor  the  terrestrial  para- 
dise, being  open  to  thcni  till  that  day  shall  have  passed. 

Davonunt,  in  one  of  his  plays,  speculates  upon  such  a  ttate 
of  wandering  as  the  lot  of  the  soul  after  death :  — 

I  must  to  darkness  go,  hover  in  clouds, 
Or  in  remote  untroubled  air,  silent 
Ai  thought,  or  what  is  uncreated  yet ; 
Or  I  muiit  rest  in  some  cold  shnde,  and  shall 
Perhaps  ne'er  see  that  everlasting  spring 
Of  which  philosophy  so  long  has  dreamt. 
And  seems  rather  to  wish  than  understand. 

Love  oad  Htmar, 

I  know  no  other  author  who  has  sn  often  expressed  to  those 
who  could  onderstnnd  him,  his  doubts  respecting  a  future 
■tate,  and  how  burdensome  he  felt  them. 


poWic-—-— , 

to  keep  ia  •wb)ectk«  bM  kai 

aad  bis  pride.'    The  irilr  il 

stood  ia  tke  osaal  acose  of  tka 

as  a  a^gatire  <{ailitT,  or  the 

kind  of  ofaotioAtely 

miad,  ia  wbseb  Ike  will  is  wa/i  ai 

be  a  weakaeaa  pecalttf  to  Aaia,  f» 

wbicfa  to  eapreaa  tii#  prertso 

It  operates  sooiewbat  bke  tke 

which  me«  will  otter  CtAioboBAs  ia«aU5r 

each  other,  and  nUeriy  eoairary  t*  tk««r 

edje,  and  coovictioo ;  and,  it  aaaj  be 

oatioo  and  inteatioa. 

^  A  Terr  remarkaoW  iaataaee  tt  Ikia  tfiiap—aiy  h^^rt  \x»^ 
pened  lately  ia  tka  avprraw  Cimrt  of  Jodiratmv  at  C&>»rta. 
where  a  man  (not  an  idiot)  awwrv,  apna  a  tnaJ,  tkat 
00  kind  of  relation  to  hb  bsotber,  who  waa  tlsra  aa  Cs 
who  bad  cottstaatly  aapportrd  bia  Irooi  kaa  tnioacs  :  a^  tfe^ 
he  lived  in  a  hooae  by  bimarll^  for  wbar^  k»  p^iJ  tke  "--^ 
from  bis  owa  pocket,  whMi  it  was  prored  tlkat  b»  -wvj  «-t 
worth  a  mpee,  and  whoa  the  p^twoa,  ia  abwLi  ba^iv  be  kxi 
always  resided,  stood  al  tbe  bar  cJoao  to  htm. 

**  Another  eoojectnre,  and  that  ezcredinsly  ac«tff  aad  ii^*- 
nioaa,  has  been  started  upon  tbia  ybfl^,  that  it  oaay  »oaa  tte 
deception  which  a  man  permita  to  be  impiiMnl  oa  bx*  jol^ 
ment  by  bis  paaaioos ;  aa  acts  of  rapaeity  aad  ararieo  aiv  ^h>a 
coounitted  by  nwn  who  aseriba  them  to  pro«lom<ja  smI  a  j^ 
assertion  of  their  own  right;  aialioe  and  vaaear  pass  fW 
justice,  aod  brutality  for  apiriL  This  oftaiao,  wkca  tk^^- 
ooghly  examined,  will  very  nearly  tally  with  tbe  ferii.i  ;  far 
all  the  passions,  as  well  aa  fear,  have  an  equal  efBaaey  to  to*- 
tnib  and  distort  the  mind  :  but,  to  aceoont  for  tke  ^bfly  buv 
spoken  of  as  being  the  offspring  of  tbe  paaasows,  i»atmail  ri 
drawing  a  parallel  between  it  and  the  taspvlaos  of  tkoae  pci»- 
siona,  we  must  auppoae  the  impnlaea  to  act  with  aafowte^ 
more  violence  upon  an  Aaiatie  aMnd  than  wa  can  erer  hire 
seen  exempli  Bed  in  Europe.  It  b,  howeTer,  aoowthsn^  Hk* 
the  madness  so  inimitably  delineated  in  the  Hero  of  CvrraBtes. 
sensible  enongh  upon  aomc  oecaaions,  and  at  tke  aaiDe  tusr 
completely  wild,  and  oncooscioos  of  itself  opoa  oCke>rs^  vA 
that,  too,  originally  produced  by  an  effbrt  of  the  will,  thoaf^ 
in  the  end,  overpowering  and  superseding  its  fnncti 
Halhid. 


ihit/,  a2/aail«d/es2(vaa4yiai0Z{/e.  — II.  5,pL  570. 

By  tbe  vital  souls  of  those  men  who  hare  eommitt««d  nas  a 
the  body,  another  body,  composed  of  a^rrrjr,  eNik  fire  «-<^ 
sations,  in  order  to  he  stisceptible  of  torment,  shal)  crrtamH 
be  assumed  after  death  ;  and  being  Intimately  united  with 
thoae  minute  nervous  pnrticlea,  according  to  their  dtatribotitn, 
they  ahall  feel  in  that  new.  body  the  pangs  laffietad  ia  each 
caae  by  the  aentence  of  Yama.  —  AisC.  tf  Memu 

Henry  Mora,  the  Platoolst,  has  two  appllcabic  staacas  ia 
his  Song  of  the  Boui :  — 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lantern  dark. 
Whereby  by  night  our  wary  atepa  we  guide 


■ap^ 


■adiidi 
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brou^tb  up  by  th«ir  nunos,  in  jara  fUIed  witli  clarified  butter, 
in  pnicMs  of  time  attuined  the  state  of  youth  ;*  and,  after  a 
l4Mi^  puriod,  the  lixty  thousand  sona  uf  tSugura,  pORsesicd  of 
youth  and  bwauty,  liecauie  men.  The  oldcat  son,  the  offspring 
of  Su^ra,  O  son  of  Rugboo!  chief  of  men,  seieiit*  children, 
woatd  throw  them  into  the  water*  of  the  Huruyoo,  and  sport 
himself  with  their  drowning  pangs.  This  evil  person,  the 
dMtresser  of  good  roan,  devoted  to  tJie  injury  of  the  citizens, 
was  by  his  father  expelled  from  tho  city.  The  ton  of  Usu> 
OMiMj's,  tlie  heroic  (Jngshooman,  in  convoraatton  courteous  and 
aifectiooate,  waa  esteemed  by  all. 

'*  Afi^r  a  long  time,  O  chief  of  men !  Sugura  formed  the 
struUy  rcsulvo,  •  I  will  perform  a  sacrifice.*  Versed  in  tlie 
Veda,  Uie  kitigi  attended  by  his  instructors,  having  determined 
titr  things  reUling  to  the  sacrificial  work,  begun  to  prepare 
%Uv  sacrifice. 

•■"  ilvariiig  the  words  of  Vishwo^mitra,  the  son  of  Euglioo, 
liiglil«  gratified  in  the  midst  of  tlte  story,  addressed  tlie  sage, 
brij*ht  as  tlM  ardent  flame,  Peace  l»e  to  Thee :  I  desire,  O 
liruhman,  to  hear  this  story  at  large,  how  my  predecessors 
perftirmed  the  aaerifice.     Hearing  his  words,  Vishwa-mitra, 
smiling,  pleasantly  replied  to  Rama:     <  Attend,  then,  O 
Ratfial   to  the  story  of  i^ugura,  repeated   at  full  length. 
Where  the  great  mountain  llimuvat,  tlie  happy  futher-in-law 
of  fi^bunkura,  and  the  mountain  Bindhyo,  overlooking  the 
raunlry  around,  proudly  vie  with  each  other,  there  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  groat  Sugura  performed.    Tliat  land,  sacred 
tuid  renowned,  is  the  habitation  of  Rakshuses.    At  the  com- 
tittuid  of  Sugura,  the  hero  (Jngshooman,  O  Rama !  eminent  in 
archery,  a  mighty  charioteer,  was   the  attendant  (of  the 
borse.t)     While  tlie  king  was  pcrlurming  the  sacrifice,  a  ser- 
twnt,  assuming  the  Ibrm  of  Uounta,  rose  from  tlie  earth,  and 
•caieed  tho  sacrificial   hofoe.    The  sacrificial  victim  being 
•tolen,  all  the  priests,  O  son  of  Rugboo !  going  to  the  king, 
e«««i,  Thy  eonaecnUed  horse  baa  been  stolen  by  some  one  in 
iUr  form  of  a  serpent.    Kill  the  tliief,  and  bring  back  the 
aacred  boiaa.    This  interruption  in  tlte  sacrifice  (wrtends  evil 
to  us  all.    Take  t)io*e  steps,  O  king !  which  may  lead  to  tho 
complotioo  of  the  aacrifiee.    Having  heard  tlie  advice  of  his 
instructors,  the  king,  calling  his  sixty  thousand  sons  into  the 
aflaemldy,  said,  I  perceive  thai  the  Rakshuses  have  not  been 
to  this  great  sacrifice.    A  sacrifice  of  the  Nagas  is  now  per- 
f.«miiRg  by  tht  sages,  and  some  god,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
Lt»  sttilen  iJie  devoted  horse.     Whoever  he  be,  who,  nt  the 
time  of  the  Deeksfaa,  baa  been  the  cause  of  this  afflictive 
nrrunurlaaeo,  Uiis  unhappy  event,  whether  he  lie  gone  to 
|*Atala,  or  whether  he  remain  in  tlie  waters,  kill  him,  O  sons ! 
*nd  bring  back  my  victim.    May  suceeas  attend  you,  O  my 
mo9»  i    At  my  command  traverse  the  sea-girt  earth,  diippng 
wtth  mighty  labor,  till  yov  obtain  a  sight  of  tlie  horse ;  each 
•or  piereing  the  eartli  to  tlie  depth  of  a  yojuna,  go  you  in 
•varrJa  of  him  who  atole  the  aaered  boiae.    Being  consecrated 
Iff  tl»c  D^eksha,  I,  with  my  grandson,  and  my  to  tellers,  will 
rrmsin  with  the  sacrifice  unfinished,  till  I  again  behold  my 
^••ro««d  hone.' 

•A  Tbua  Instructed  by  their  fatlier  Sugura,  they,  in  obedi. 
evrfv  to  him,  went  with  cheerful  mind,  O  Rama  !  to  the  hot- 
r<Mi  of  the  earth.  The  strong  ones,  having  gone  over  Uie  earth 
wilbosU  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  horse,  each  of  these  migiity 
snen  pierr«Ml  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  yojuna,  with  their 
vnixhty  arm,  the  »troke  of  which  resembled  the  thumlerbolL 
Pierced  bf  Kooddafaia,)  by  Purighaa,^  by  8boolaji,)|  by  Moos- 
bttIae,V  ajsd  8huktla,**  the  eartli  cried  out  aa  in  darkness. 
Tlien  aroee,  O  Raghova  S  a  dreadful  cry  of  tlie  serpents,  the 
(J«oor»ii,  the  Rakshua4>s,  and  other  ori*atures,  as  of  beings 
■atr^pring  death.  Tliese  angry  youths,  O  son  of  Rughoo  I  dug 
the  earth  •*«•»  to  Pntala,  to  llie  extent  of  sixty  thousand 
^vtjttftajb  *f*hns,  O  prince  !  the  sona  of  the  sover«l<n  of  men 
traversed  Jomboodweepa,  enclosed  with  mountoioa,  digging 

*  Tl«e  nwtoM  catt  a  chiU)  BaJia,  (III  it  atuint  ItM  Sfv  of  AAevn  jcari 
'i.(.  ftom  Ik*  aisiflVMlli  |f<«r  (o  ih#  Afiwtli,  TowfuMi,  or  ■  autr  of  jouth, 
««  •upiwMMl  In  C4MHlnite.  Kuh  of  tb«M  k»a  •rveral  •wUIWWoim  ;  atid  ia 
«wfft«l»  eaaf*  tiw  frrtad  Mfmla  of  vmrlaUon,  aa  apfmn  to  ha* a  tcoi  llw 


tm  Uw  aacttiae. 

IIJ»«liae,wiiha 

IS  ba  fjfaaed  like  aa  es*s  fake. 

V  Ael«h,er 


wherever  they  cnnc.  The  gods  now,  with  the  Cundliurwns 
and  tliu  great  servients,  struck  with  aafuni«hnirni,  weiit  all  uf 
them  tu  Bruhmn,  and,  bowing  oven  lu  the  fout  uf  tlie  great 
spirit,  they,  full  uf  tvrror,  with  d(jocti«d  cuunti'minre,  ad- 
dressed him  thus  :  *  O  Deva !  O  divine  One  !  the  whole 
earth,  covered  with  mountains  and  woods,  with  rivers  and 
continents,  the  sons  of  Su^ra  are  now  digging  up.  By  thfse 
digging,  O  Bruhma !  tho  miglilieft  bfings  are  Itilled.  This  is 
the  stealer  of  our  consecrated  victims  j  by  this  (fellow)  our 
horse  was  taken  nway.*  Thus  H;iyin<;,  Ihrse  sons  of  Sugiira 
destroy  all  creatures.  O  most  Powerful !  having  heard  this, 
it  becomes  thee  to  interpose,  before  these  horse-seekers  de- 
stroy all  thy  creatures  endued  with  life.** 

Thus  far  the  tJiirty-secoiid  Section,  describing  the  digging 
of  earth. 

SECTION  TIIIRTY-TIIREE. 

"  Hearing  the  words  of  the  gods,  tho  divine  Bruhma  replied 
to  these  affrighted  ones,  stupefied  with  the  V'unia-like  |K>wer 
of  these  youths:  The  wise  Vasoo-deva,  the  groat  Madhuvn, 
who  claims  the  earth  for  his  spouse,  that  divine  one,  reaiding 
in  the  form  of  Kupila,  supports  tho  earth.  By  the  fire  of  his 
wrath  he  will  destroy  the  sons  uf  the  king.  This  piercing  of 
the  eorth  muiit,  I  suppose,  lie  perceived  by  him,  and  lie  will 
(eflTect)  the  d<>strurtion  of  the  long-sighted  sons  of  Sugura. 
The  thirty-three  gods,*  enemy  subduing,  having  beard  the 
words  of  Bnilinni,  returned  home  full  uf  joy.  Tho  sons  of 
Sugura  highly  rciiowiietl,  thus  digging  the  earth,  a  sound  was 
produced  resembling  that  of  conflicting  elements.  Having 
encompassed  and  penetrated  tho  Hhule  earth,  the  sons  of 
Sugura,  returning  to  their  father,  said.  The  whole  earth  has 
been  tniverscd  by  tu ;  anil  all  tlie  powerful  gods,  the  Danu- 
vas,  the  Ruckshusea,  the  Pishachas,  the  serpents,  and  hydras 
aref  killed ;  but  we  have  not  seen  thy  horse,  nor  tho  thief. 
What  shall  we  do .'  Success  be  to  thee  :  be  pleusod  to  dc- 
tarmiue  what  more  is  proper.  The  virtuous  king,  having 
beard  the  words  of  his  sons,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  angrily  re- 
plied, Again  commence  digging.  Having  penctrotod  the  earth, 
and  found  tho  stealer  of  Uiu  hor<4e,  having  acconipliahcd  your 
intention,  return  again.  Attentivo  to  the  words  of  their 
father,  the  grout  Sugura,  the  sixty  tliouannd  descended  to 
Patala,  and  there  renewed  their  digging.  There,  O  chief  of 
mm !  they  saw  the  elephant  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  in 
size  resembling  a  mountain,  with  distorted  eyes,  supporting 
with  his  head  this  earth,  witJi  its  mountains  and  forests,  cov- 
ered with  various  countries,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
cities.  Wlien,  fur  the  sake  of  rest,  O  Kakootaha  !  the  great 
elephant,  tlirough  distress,  refreshes  himself  by  moving  his 
head,  an  earthquake  is  produced. 

**  Having  respectfully  circumambulated  this  mighty  ele> 
phant,  guinlian  of  the  ({uarter,  they,  O  Rama !  praising  him, 
|ienctrutcd  into  Pat\la.  Af\er  they  had  tltus  penetrated  the 
east  quarter,  tliey  opened  their  way  to  the  south.  Here  they 
saw  that  great  elephant  Muba-pudma,  equal  to  a  huge  monn- 
tiin,  aii«tuiiiing  the  earth  with  his  head.  Beliolding  him,  they 
were  filled  with  surprise ;  and,  after  the  usual  circuiimintMi- 
liitiun,  tho  sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura  perforatfd 
tlie  west  <(inrtcr.  In  this  these  mighty  ones  saw  the  elephant 
Soumunuaa,  of  equnl  sixe.  Having  res|)ectfully  siiluted  him, 
and  inquirt^d  r^pecting  his  health,  tliese  imli.int  ones  digging, 
orriired  at  the  north.  In  this  qaarter,  O  chicfof  Ru«I)<k>  !  they 
saw  the  snow-white  elephant  Bhodra,  supporting  this  earth 
with  his  beautiful  body.  Circumamliulating  him,  llicy  agtiin 
lieiietratetl  tlio  earth,  and  proceeding  nortli-enst  to  tli.tt  re- 
nowned quarter ;  nil  the  sons  of  Sugura,  througli  angor, 
pierced  the  earth  again.  There  all  those  nistgnaniiiMina  one*, 
terrible  in  swil\ness,  and  of  mighty  prowess,  saw  KupiU, 
V'dsodeva  the  eternal, {  and  near  him  the  horse  fretting. 
Filletl,  O  son  of  Rugiiuo!  with  unpunilleled  joy,  they  nil, 
knowing  him  to  be  ihe  ateoler  of  the  home,  with  eyei*  starling 
witli  rage,  seixing  tlietr  spades  and  their  Umffulat,  and  even 


•  Tha  eifttt  Vuaoaa,  the  alervn  Raodfaa,  tba  lw«4v«  Adkyaa,  awl  I7al». 
winaa  ami  Koenwra. 

t  This  aaema  l«  k*n  baas  apokaa  hf  dma  youltm  k>  Iha  wafmlh  at 
ibelr  Inugtiiallon. 

{  The  Biiidooa  my»  Uint  K>«pila,  or  V4mwm1«v<i,  it  an  lr.«4rfMlhMi  •! 
Vtahnoo,  whum  they  Ueserlbe  aa  liavlnf  brcn  iImm  partially  iiMMm«ta« 
tweatj'fwtfr  tlmra. 
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atmiwt  deiire.  To  him  tho  lOTcrei^  repliad,  O  Harm,  racotve 
Guofft !  Bhurg«,«  thiw  nddmised,  replied^  I  will  perform  thy 
dettire ;  I  wUl  recciro  her  uo  mj  heed,  the  dauf hter  of  the 
mottntftin.  Moheehwra  then,  mounting  on  the  evnunit  of 
HimoTut,  eddreMed  Gunfa,  the  river  flowing  in  the  ether, 
M jing,  Dr>e«nd,  O  Gunga !  The  eldoct  deugfater  of Himuvnt, 
mlured  by  the  univeno,  having  heard  the  wonb  of  the  lord  of 
Ooma,  waa  filled  with  anger,  and  auuming,  O  Rama !  a  form 
of  amaring  tise,  with  inaopportabh!  celerity,  fell  from  the  air 
npon  the  auipirioua  head  of  Shiva.  The  goddeea  Gunga,  ir- 
reaiatthle,  thought  within  hcnelf,  I  will  bear  down  Bhunkurm 
with  my  stream,  and  enter  Patala.  The  divine  Hnra,  the 
three-eyed  God,  waa  aware  of  her  proud  reaohation,  and,  being 
angry,  determined  to  prevent  her  deaign.  The  purifier,  fidlen 
upon  the  aaered  head  of  Boodra,  waa  detained,  O  Kama !  in 
the  reeeiMna  of  the  orb  of  hie  Juta,  reaembling  Himuvut,  and 
wna  nnable,  by  the  gieatert  eflTorti,  to  deaceud  to  the  earth. 
From  tlie  bordera  of  the  orb  of  hia  Juta,  the  goddeaa  could  not 
obtain  regreM,  but  wandered  there  for  many  ■ertet  of  yeara. 
Thui  aitnated,  Bhugoe>rutha  beheld  her  wandering  there,  and 
•gain  engaged  in  aevere  auiteritiea. 

^*  With  theae  auateritiea,  O  aon  of  Rughoo !  Hura  being 
grmtly  pleated,  diaeharged  Gunga  towarda  the  lake  Vindoo. 
In  her  flowing  fbrth  aeven  atreama  were  produced.  Throe  of 
titeae  atreama,!  beautiftal,  filled  with  water  conveying  happi- 
neea,  Bladlnee,|  Pivnnee,^  and  Nulin<»c»||  directed  their 
eoune  eaetward  ^  while  8ooehnkohoo,tr  Sceta,**  and  Slm^ 
hoo,|f  three  pellucid  mighty  rivera ,  flowed  to  the  weit.  The 
aev«»nth  of  theae  atreama  followed  king  Bhugee-riitha.  The 
royal  aage,  the  illuatrioua  Bhugee-rutba,  aeuted  on  a  reaplen- 
dent  car,  led  the  way,  while  Gunga  followed.  Pouring  down 
from  the  aky  upon  the  head  of  Shunkura,  and  aflerwarda 
upon  the  earth,  her  atreama  rolled  along  with  a  ahrill  aouod. 
The  earth  waa  willingly  ehiMen  by  the  fallen  fiahea,  the  turtlea, 
the  porpoiaea,  and  the  birda.  The  royal  aagea,  the  Gundhur- 
vaa,  the  Yukahaa,  and  the  Siddhaa,  beheld  her  fiilHng  Oocn  the 
•th#T  to  the  e«nh ;  yea,  the  foda,  Immeanurablo  in  power, 
filled  with  aurpriae,  came  thHher  with  chariota  reaembling  a 
city,  horaea,  and  elepfaanta,  and  littera,  deairoui  of  aeeing  the 
WfMiderfWI  and  unparalleled  deacent  of  Gunga  into  the  world. 
Irmdiated  by  the  deeeending  goda,  and  the  aplendor  of  their 
amamenta,the  eloudleaa  atmoaphere  ahone  with  the  aplendor 
of  a  hundred  atma,  while,  by  the  nneaay  porpoiaea,  the  aer- 
pi*nU,  and  the  fiahea,  the  air  waa  eoruacated  aa  with  lightning. 
Thrmigh  the  white  Ibnm  of  the  watera,  apreading  in  a  thouaand 
direction*,  and  the  flighta  of  water-fowl,  the  atmoaphere  ap- 
peared filled  wHh  autumnal  elouda.  The  water,  pure  from 
dftfilement,  falling  from  the  head  of  Bhunkura,  and  thence  to 
the  earth,  ran  in  aome  placea  with  a  rapid  itream,  in  othera  in 
a  tortuoua  eurrent ;  here  widely  apreading,  there  deacending 
into  ravema,  and  again  apouting  upward ;  in  aome  placea  it 
moved  alowly,  at  ream  uniting  with  atream ;  while  repelled 
la  othefv,  it  roae  upwarda,  and  again  ttW  to  the  earth.  Know- 
mg  ita  purity,  the  aagea,  the  Onndhurvaa,  and  the  Inhabitanta 
afthm  earth,  touched  the  water  fiillen  fWftn  the  body  of  Bhuva.t| 
Thme  wlio,  through  a  curae,  had  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth, 
having  perfimned  ablution  In  thia  atream,  became  free  from 
•in ;  rfeanaed  from  ain  by  thia  water,  and  reatored  to  happi- 
tt^M,  they  entered  the  aky,  and  returned  again  to  heaven. 
By  thia  iHoetrioua  stream  waa  the  world  rejotred,  and  by  per- 
forming aUtttioo  in  Gunga,  became  fVee  fVom  impurity. 

**  The  royal  aage,  Bhugee-ratha,  fbll  of  energy,  went  before, 
aeated  on  hia  renplendent  car,  while  Gunga  followed  after. 
The  goda,  O  Rama !  with  the  aagea,  the  Dityaa,  the  Danuvaa, 
the  Rakahnaea,  the  chief  Gundhurvaa,  and  Tukahaa,  with  the 
Rinnuraa,  the  ehlef  terpenU,  and  all  the  Upauraa,  together, 
w  itb  aquatic  animala,  rollowing  the  chariot  of  Bhugec-mtha, 
•tteniled  Gunga.  Whither  king  Bhugee-rutlia  went,  thither 
went  the  renowned  Gunga,  the  chief  of  atreama,  the  destroyer 
of  all  ain. 

•«  After  thia,  Omigt,  In  her  eoutae,  Inundated  this  aacrificial 

t  Uienltf ,  tbwe  Onafaa.    1TlHf*T«r  •  part  ef  G»«f»  ftowa,  b  b  dignt. 
tmi  •Kk  kn  ncjaet  Umm tba Hlndoaa Mjr,  tte Owafa  olfmtfmg*,  Ac 
:  T^  river  ttyir*  f  The  porUkr. 

t  AtMMnac  *Kk  ««*IC*  J  BMntlM  *fA. 

**  WWt«.  ft  PnteUy  ilM  tiMhtt. 
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ground  of  the  great  Juhnoo  of  aatoniahing  dceda,  who  waa 
then  oflering  aacrifice.  Juhnoo,  O  Rughuva !  perceiving  her 
pride  enraged,  drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of  Gunga  — 
a  moat  aatoniahing  deed !  At  thia  the  goda,  the  Gundhurvaa, 
and  the  aagea,  exceedingly  aurpriaed,  adored  the  great  Juh- 
noo, the  moat  excellent  of  men,  and  named  Gunga  the  daugh- 
ter of  thia  great  aage. 

**  The  illuatrioua  chief  of  men,  pleaaed,  discharged  Gunga 
from  his  ears.  Having  liberated  her,  he,  rocogniaing  tho 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings,  then  preeent,  duly 
honored  him,  and  returned  to  tho  place  of  aacrifice.  From 
thia  deed  Gunga,  the  daughter  of  Jahnoo,  obtained  the  name 
Jahnnvee. 

**  Gunga  now  went  fiirwaid  again,  following  the  chariot  of 
Bhugee-rutha.  Having  reached  the  aea,  the  chief  of  atreama 
proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  Bu|^e-rutlia. 
The  wue  and  royal  sage,  having,  with  great  labor,  conducted 
Gunga  thither,  there  beheld  his  ancestors  reduced  to  ashea. 
Then,  O  chief  of  Rughoo*s  race,  that  heap  of  aahcs,  batbod 
by  the  excellent  waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  ain,  the 
sons  of  tlie  king  obtained  heaven.  Having  arrived  at  the  sea, 
the  king,  followed  by  Gunga,  entered  the  subterraneous  re- 
gions, whero  lay  the  sacred  ashes.  After  these,  O  Rama ! 
had  been  laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Brahma,  the  lord  of 
all,  thus  addressed  the  king;  O  chief  of  men !  thy  predeces- 
sors, the  sixty  thouaand  sons  of  the  great  Sugura,  are  all  de- 
livered by  thee ;  and  tho  great  and  perennial  receptacle  of 
water,  called  by  Sugura's  name,  shall  henceforth  be  univer- 
sally known  by  tho  appellation  of  Sagura.*  As  long,  O  king ! 
as  the  waters  of  the  sea  eontinne  in  the  earth,  ao  long  shall 
the  sons  of  Bugura  remain  in  heaven,  in  all  the  splendor  of 
gods. 

**  This  Gunga,  O  king !  shall  be  thy  eldest  daughter,  known 
throughout  the  throe  worlds  (by  the  name)  Bhagee-ruthee ; 
and  because  she  passed  through  the  earth,  the  chief  of  rivers 
shall  be  called  Gunga  1  throughout  the  univerae.  (She  ahall 
also  be)  called  Triputhaga,  on  account  of  her  proceeding  for- 
ward in  three  difl^erent  directions,  watering  the  throe  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  nomed  by  the  gods  and  aagea.  She  is  called 
Gunga,  O  sovereign  of  the  Vashyas !  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gang ;  X  and  her  third  name,  O  thou  obeerver  of 
vows !  is  Bhagee-ruthee.  O,  accomplished  one !  through 
affection  to  thee,  and  regard  to  me,  these  namea  will  remain ; 
aa  long  aa  Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in  the  world, 
ao  long  shall  thy  deathleaa  fune  live  throughout  the  universe. 

0  lord  of  men !  O  king !  perfbrm  here  the  fbneral  rites  of  all 
thine  anceatora.  Relinquish  thy  vows,$  O  king !  this  devout 
wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by  thine  ancestors  highly  re- 
nowned, chief  among  the  pious ;  not  by  Ungshoomon,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  univerae,  so  eameatly  desiring  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  O  beloved  one !  was  this  object  of  desire  obtained. 
Nor,  O  possessor  of  prosperity !  O  sintoss  one !  could  she  bo 
(obtained)  by  thine  illustrious  father  Dwileepo,  the  Rajurshi 
eminently  accompliahed,  whose  energy  waa  equal  to  that  of  a 
Muhurshi,  and  who,  established  in  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Kshutras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled  mysel£  Thb  great 
design  has  been  fully  accomplished  by  thee,  O  chief  of  men  ! 
Thy  Ctme,  the  blessing  so  much  desired,  will  spread  through- 
out the  world.  O  subducr  of  enemies !  this  descent  of  Gunga 
has  been  effected  by  thee.  This  Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of 
virtue ;  by  this  deed  thou  art  become  puasossed  of  the  divini- 
ty itself.  In  this  stream  constantly  bathe  thyself,  O  chief  of 
men !  Purified,  O  most  excellent  of  mortals  I  be  a  partaker 
of  the  frait  of  holiness ;  perfbrm  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  all 
thy  ancestors.    May  bleesings  attend  thee,  O  chief  of  men ! 

1  return  to  heaven. 

**  Tho  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  sire  of 
the  universe,  having  thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

"  King  Bhugee-rotha,  the  royal  sage,  having  performed  the 
fbneral  eercmoniee  of  the  descendants  of  Bugura,  in  proper 
order  of  succession,  according  to  the  ordinance ;  the  renowned 
one  having  also,  O  chief  of  men !  performed  the  customary 
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Be  VM  die  MM  or  Mata^  or  the  genor»l  Mtraetimg  power, 
mad  mtknied  to  RkttT|  or  ^fkctitntf  and  bia  bovom  friend  is 
BsMBirr,  or  Spring.  He  in  repreiented  mi  a  beautifal  youth, 
eometiniee  convereinf  with  bb  mother  end  eonaort  in  the 
midat  of  hifl  fardoni  oiid  tampion }  Mtnetimod  ridtn;  by  moon- 
light oo  a  parrot  or  lory,  nod  attended  by  dunciii^  girla  or 
nympha,  the  foroaiost  of  whom  bears  hia  eolon,  which  are  a 
Jitk  on  a  rod  fround.  His  favorite  place  of  resort  is  a  large 
tract  of  country  round  Jigrm,  and  principally  the  plains  of 
^Mslro,  wlicro  Kushbit  alee,  and  the  nine  Goru,  who  are 
dearly  tlie  JfyoiU  and  JVimcs  of  the  Greeks,  usually  spend  the 
night  with  mosic  and  danee.  His  bow  of  su|^r-eano  or 
flowers,  with  a  airing  of  bees,  and  his  /vs  arrows,  each 
pointed  with  an  Indian  bloaaom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  alle- 
gories equally  new  and  beautifiiL 

It  is  possible  that  the  words  Difue  and  Ctapid,  which  have 
the  same  signification,  may  haTe  the  same  origin  ;  since  we 
know  that  tiie  old  Hetrurians,  from  whom  great  part  of  the 
Roman  language  and  religion  was  deriTed,  and  whoae  system 
hnd  a  near  alBnity  with  that  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  used 
to  write  their  lines  alternately  forwards  and  backwards,  as 
farrows  are  made  by  the  plough. —Sir  W.  Jonbs. 

Mahadevaand  Parvati  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  aneient 
game  of  Chaturanga,  when  they  disputed,  and  parted  in  wrath ; 
the  goddess  retiring  to  the  forest  of  Oauri,  and  the  god  repair- 
ing to  Cuahadwi|).  l*hey  severally  porfocmed  rigid  acts  of 
d«>votion  to  tlio  Bttpremo  Being ;  but  the  fires  which  they  kin- 
«II«>d  biased  so  vrhemontly  as  to  threaten  a  general  conflagraf 
lion.  The  Devas,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  Brahma,  who 
led  them  to  Mahadovn,  and  supplicated  him  to  recall  his  con- 
sort ;  but  the  wrathful  deity  only  answered,  That  she  must 
come  by  her  own  free  choice.  They  aceoidingly  despatched 
Ganga,  the  river  goddess,  who  prevailed  on  Parvati  to  rotufa 
to  him,  oo  condition  that  his  love  for  her  should  be  restored. 
I'lie  celestial  mediators  then  employed  Cama-Deva,  who 
wounded  Makodeva  wilii  one  of  his  llowery  arrowa ;  but  the 
angry  divinity  reduced  him  to  ashes  with  a  flame  from  his  eye. 
fartali  soon  after  presented  herself  before  him  in  the  form  of 
•  Ciratt,  or  dMighter  of  a  mouniainocr,  and,  seeing  him  en- 
■nored  of  her,  resumed  her  own  shape.  In  the  place  where 
tliey  were  reconciled,  a  grove  sprang  up,  which  was  named 
Camavona  \  and  the  relenting  god,  in  the  character  of  Ca- 
meswara,  consoled  the  afllieted  Eeti,  the  widow  of  Cama,  by 
assuring  her  that  she  should  rejoin  her  husband  when  he 
ahottid  be  born  again  in  the  form  of  Pradynmnn,  son  of 
Ctisltna,  and  ahottkl  put  Sambara  to  death.  This  favorable 
ftretliction  was  in  due  tinui  acoomplished,  and  Pradyumna 
having  sprung  to  life,  lie  was  iastaatly  seised  by  the  demon 
t^nmbara,  who  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  ho  throw  into  the 
ocean ;  but  a  large  fish,  which  hsd  swalbwed  the  chest,  was 
rAught  in  a  net,  and  cnrried  to  the  palare  of  a  tyrant,  where 
the  onfortonnte  Reti  bod  been  eompellcd  to  do  menial  service. 
It  wns  bor  lot  to  open  tlie  fish,  and  seeing  an  infant  in  the 
dtrst,  she  nursed  him  in  private,  and  educati'd  him,  till  ho 
h&d  euflicient  strength  to  destroy  the  malignant  Sambara.  He 
ha<k  before  considered  Ucti  as  his  mother ;  but  the  minds  of 
t)»*m  iwth  being  Irradisted,  the  prophecy  of  Mahadeva  was 
remembered,  and  the  God  of  Love  was  again  united  with  the 
tfoJdeee  of  Pleasure.  —  Wibrnao.    Atiaiic  Rumtrckm, 


Eating  kU  Vfry  eers  ^fUfe  awaif.  —  X  I.  5,  p.  568. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  tliis  country  is  tlio  Jtggtfkkar^  (or 
ri««r-ealer.)  One  of  this  class  can  steal  away  the  liver  of  nn- 
othnr  iiy  looks  and  iacantattoiis.  Other  accounts  say,  that,  by 
looking  at  a  pervon,  he  deprives  him  of  his  senses,  snd  titen 
«if  lis  ftfim  him  somrtliing  resembling  tlie  seed  of  a  pomegran- 
ate, wliirh  be  bid«*«  in  the  calf  of  hit  leg.  Tlie  Jtgfrrkkmr 
ti^rtrw  on  the  firv  the  grain  U^foru  di'srrilM>d,  which  thrreufion 
•  lircids  lo  the  MUe  of  a  di»h,  und  he  di«tributcs  it  amongst  his 
f>-!irtws,  ta  be  pbIcq  ;  whirh  ceremony  ronrludef  the  life  of 
tJi«  fssrinaled  person.  A  Jtgfrrkkmr  is  able  to  rommuntrate 
lbi.«  nrt  to  another,  whirh  he  does  by  learning  him  the  incan- 
tations and  ii)  making  him  eat  a  bit  of  the  liver-cake.  If  any 
•*(i  rat  tfn  the  eJ  f  of  llie  magirian*s  leg,  extract  the  grain, 
«nd  give  it  lo  the  afllieted  person  to  eat,  he  immediately 
y««ov««rk  Those  Ji/fsrlAors  are  mostly  women*  It  U  said, 
Btoseovrj,  thai  they  can  bring  intelligence  from  a  great  dis- 
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tanco  In  a  short  space  of  time  ;  and  if  they  are  thrown  into  a 
river,  with  a  stone  tied  to  them,  they  nevertheless  will  not 
sink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one  of  this  wicked  power,  they 
brand  hu  temples,  and  every  joint  in  his  body,  cram  his  eyes 
with  salt,  suspend  him  for  forty  days  in  a  subterraneous 
cavern,  and  repeat  over  him  certain  incantations.  In  this 
state  he  is  called  Detehe-rtk,  Althougli,  after  having  andcr- 
gone  this  discipline,  he  is  not  able  to  destroy  the  liver  of  any 
one,  yet  he  retains  the  power  of  being  able  to  discover  another 
JiggarkkaTf  and  is  used  for  detecting  those  disturbers  of  man- 
kind. They  con  also  cure  many  diseases,  by  administering  a 
potion,  or  by  repeating  an  incantation.  Many  other  marvel- 
lous atorios  are  told  of  these  people. —  Avke:*  AcBiar. 

An  Arabiaa  old  woman,  by  name  Meluk,  was  thrown  in 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched,  or,  as  they  call  it, 
eaten  the  heart  of  a  yoang  native  of  OrmuE,  who  had  lately, 
from  being  a  Christian,  turned  Maliommcdan.  The  cause  of 
offence  was,  tliat  the  young  man,  after  keeping  company  some 
time  with  one  of  her  daughters,  had  forsaken  her :  he  him- 
self, who  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  in  danger  of  his 
life,  was  one  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  witchcraft,  which 
the  Indians  call  eating  the  heart,  and  which  is  what  we  call 
bewitching  as  sorcerers  do  by  their  venomous  and  deadly 
looks,  is  not  a  new  thing,  nor  unheard  of  elsewhere ;  for 
many  persons  practised  it  formerly  in  Pclavonia,  and  the 
country  of  the  Triballes,  as  we  learn  from  Ortelius,  who  took 
the  account  from  Pliny,  who,  upon  tlio  report  of  Isigones, 
testifies,  that  this  species  of  enchantment  wus  much  in  use 
among  tliose  people,  and  many  others  whom  he  mentions,  aa 
it  is  at  present  here,  especially  among  the  Arabians  who  in- 
habit the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  where  this  art 
is  common.  The  way  in  which  they  do  it  is  only  by  the  eyes 
and  the  mouth,  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the  person 
whose  heart  they  design  to  eat,  and  pronouncing,  between 
their  teeth,  I  know  not  what  diabolical  words,  by  virtue  of 
which,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  devil,  the  person,  how  hale 
and  strong  soever,  falls  immediately  into  an  unknown  and 
incurable  disease,  which  makes  him  appear  phthisical,  con- 
sumes him  little  by  little,  and  at  last  destroys  him.  And  this 
takes  place  faster  or  slower  aa  the  heart  is  eaten,  as  they  say  ; 
for  these  sorcerers  can  eitiier  eat  the  whole  or  a  pait  only  ; 
that  is,  can  consume  it  entirely  and  at  once,  or  bit  by  bit,  as 
tliey  please.  Tlie  vulgar  give  it  this  name,  because  they 
believe  that  the  devil,  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
witch  when  ahe  mutters  her  wicked  words,  represents  invis- 
ibly to  her  the  heart  and  entraib  of  the  patient,  taken  out  of 
his  body,  and  makes  her  devour  them.  In  which  these 
wretches  find  so  delightful  a  task,  that  very  often,  to  satisfy 
their  appetite,  without  any  inipuhie  of  rcsentiiient  or  enmity, 
they  will  destroy  innocent  persona,  and  even  their  ncareat 
relatives,  as  there  is  a  report  that  our  prisoner  killed  one  of 
her  own  dauglitera  in  this  manner. 

This  wus  eonflnned  to  me  by  a  similar  story,  which  1  heard 
at  Ispahan,  fh>m  the  mouth  of  P.  Si'lustian  do  Jesus,  a  Por- 
tuguese .Auguatiiiian,  a  m.iu  to  bo  beliiMcd,  and  of  singular 
virtue,  who  wits  prior  of  their  convent  when  I  deported,  lie 
nssured  me,  that,  in  one  of  the  places  dependent  upon  Portu- 
gal, on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix,  I  know  not  whflher  it 
waa  at  Hiiscate  or  at  Ormux,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  up 
for  a  similar  crime,  and  convicted  of  it,  for  he  confessed  the 
fact,  the  captain,  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, that  he  might  better  understand  the  truth  of  these 
bl.irk  and  devilish  action*,  of  which  there  is  no  douU  in  this 
country,  made  the  sorcerer  be  brouglit  before  him  befurc  hu 
waa  led  to  his  punishment,  and  asked  him,  if  he  roukl  eat  tlie 
inaide  of  a  curumb-«r  without  u|>ening  it,  as  well  as  tlio  heart 
of  a  man  ?  The  sorcerer  said  yes  ;  and,  in  ord««r  to  prove  it, 
a  cucumber  was  brought :  he  looked  at  it,  never  touching  it, 
steadily  fur  some  time,  with  his  usual  enrhantinenls,  atid 
then  toM  the  captain  he  had  eaten  the  whole  inside ;  and 
accordingly  when  it  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
rind.  This  is  not  impossible  ;  for  the  devil,  of  whom  they 
make  use  in  these  operations,  having,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
greater  power  than  all  inferior  creatures,  can,  with  God*s 
permisaimi,  produce  these  eflTects,  and  olliers  more  mar- 
vellous. 

The  same  father  told  me,  that  one  of  these  sorcerers, 
whether  It  was  the  same  or  not  I  do  not  know,  having  been 
taken  for  a  atmilar  offence,  was  asked  if  he  could  oat  the 
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>|.irit  >lUiJa  llKir  blouK.— Theiu^iinikitiuiirilHfir- 
iiuininl,  of  Ihg  tunh,  ot  Ills  wulen,  oT  IIm  Ihiidu  Ii>u1,  of 

T\i»t..-XIfl.fl,pKIS. 

■m  •ifl.t  M  uo  (cn-  i  uul,  liHJilH  h»>inf  lUpi  of  muoiiiT, 

koowtfet  •Uuor<J]  ipiriuituUinl  uith  budiii  ~  O  IViiiu)  u 

)>ai).>i»  Gfti  «  nili  feet  is  hnxllli,  tn  ft«d  wiih  brick- 

MM.  KOk  Uf^,  ie.ia..  i.  Ih,  b«>«  poipew-Oi,.  UHl  il  u 

I  iieM  uppMnt-       "-^-— - — .-  — ■  "  -  ■■- 

iinet,  bj  (peikiui  fabelr ,  oilb  Vun 
ihc  iuIkIiui  or  nil,  with  VuTuoUi  Ihi  punlnbir,  with  tb 


t,Birii.  —  Xll.t,p.iK. 


—  XIII.  3,  p. 


n  Iram  t>en<r-fau> 


Th*  Bir/hM,  SI  Busiu.i 
to  lblrt]r  loBt  lu  (frtb-     It  ii  suuspiunca  irsm  cvsry  oinri 
1f*a  faidterto  knownibf  Ihe  nrjr  jhcuJiu-  FJiramAUiHa  of 
Ibrswliv  out  moU  tKm  all  it*  liraiiehrL     Thns,  beinf  pcn- 

pfiv»tnlo,  sod  Hllimatcljr  become  mliatanliBi  prspalatbsverr 
Bmoy  hsriuDtk]  bsUf h«,  which,  tmt  tat  tuf  b  ■  lUppDfl,  qi11«t 
sillH'  bsatoppsd  In  Ihflfi  fntwlh^or  givs  wij,  rrocn  thrirswn 

tatc,  and  Ln  a  Inir  pripvlkdicilrii  ILnp.     As  oliierveri  Ifnotanl 


.     TbahaifhtsTarnll^irQwnl 


TBlniblr.  baini  aitnsiolr 


■al  practice,  Ibat,  whrn  a  plibUlUHi  t»  m«fa 
r  d4f  at  DSv  of  lu  tiAn.    Tb«  wall  and  tlic  tu 


****-u^^ 


/ 


'  <  *  /  • 

'"  •■' ' ^.* ..., ;r '';r ^"^1^-- 


-THL3s^ 
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UmM  8ttttoriii{  IhMD  bnneb  to  branch,  as  if  they  wuhad  to 
atpproacii  tha  iattmiaaut  whanaa  th«  melodj  praceadad,  and 
at  laofth  droppiof  on  tha  ground,  in  a  kind  of  acttaiy,  from 
wbicb  tbajr  wara  soon  raised,  ba  aaanrad  ma,  by  a  chanfe  of 
tha  Dioda.  ]  banlly  know,  soya  Sir  William  Jonas,  how  to 
diabaliava  the  testimony  of  man  who  bad  no  system  of  their 
own  to  sapport,  and  eould  ha\'a  do  interest  in  deceiving  me. 


JVb  idU  onuKMenU  irfkes 
Utr  natmnl  grace.  —  XIII.  13,  p.  5S3. 

The  Hindoo  Wife,  in  Sir  William  Jones's  poom,  describes 
her  own  toilet  tasks :  — 

Nor  were  my  night  thooghts,  I  eonfeas, 

Fn9  from  solicitude  for  dress ; 

Bow  best  to  bind  my  flowing  hair 

With  art,  yet  with  an  artless  air, — 

My  hair,  like  musk  in  scent  and  bue, 

Ob !  blacker  far,  and  sweeter  too ! 

In  what  nice  braid,  or  glossy  curl. 

To  fix  a  diamond  or  a  pearl, 

And  where  to  smooth  the  loTe-spread  toils 

With  nard  or  jasmin's  fragrant  oils ; 

How  to  adjust  the  golden  TVte,* 

And  most  adorn  my  forehead  sleek ; 

What  OtmdmU  f  should  emblaze  my  oars. 

Like  8nlM*sl  waves,  or  SeiW*^  tears ; 

How  elegantly  to  dispose 

Bright  circlets  for  my  well-formed  nose ; 

With  strings  of  rubies  how  to  deck, 

Or  emerald  rows,  my  stately  neck ; 

While  some  that  ebon  tower  embraced. 

Borne  pendent  sought  my  slender  waist ; 

How  next  my  purfled  veil  to  cbooae 

From  silken  stores  of  varied  hues, 

Which  would  attract  the  roving  view, 

Pink,  violet,  purple,  orange,  blue  ; 

The  loveliest  mantle  to  select, 

Or  uoembellisb'd  or  bedeck'd  ; 

And  bow  my  twisted  scarf  to  place 

With  most  inimitable  grace, 

(Too  thin  its  warp,  too  fine  its  woof, 

For  eyea  of  males  not  beauty-proof;) 

What  skirts  the  mantle  best  would  suit, 

Ornate,  with  stars,  or  tissued  fruit, 

The  flower-embroidor'd  or  the  pluin, 

With  silver  or  with  golden  vein  ; 

The  Ckarf  ||  bright,  which  gayly  shows 

Fair  objects  aptly  to  compose  ; 

How  each  smooth  am,  and  each  soft  wrist, 

By  richest  G«j«c«tr  might  be  kiss'd, 

While  some  my  taper  ankles  round. 

With  sunny  radiance  tinged  the  ground 

Bee  how  he  kissea  the  lip  of  my  rival,  and  imprints  on  her 
Ibrehead  an  ornament  of  pure  musk,  black  as  the  young  an- 
tel^ie  oo  the  lunar  oth  I  Now,  like  the  husband  of  Arfi,  he 
lixes  white  blossoms  on  her  dark  locks,  where  they  gloam  like 
flashes  of  lightning  among  the  curled  clouds.  On  her  breasts, 
like  two  firmaments,  he  places  a  string  of  goms  like  a  radiant 
coostcllotion  i  he  bio^is  <mi  her  arms,  grarcful  as  the  stalks  of 
tlie  watar-lily,  and  adorned  with  bands  glowing  like  the  petals 
of  its  flower,  a  bracelet  of  sapphires,  which  resemble  a  cluster 
of  bees.  Ah !  see  how  he  ties  round  her  waist  a  rich  girdle 
illumined  with  golden  bells,  which  seem  to  laugh  as  they 
tinkle,  at  the  inferior  brightness  of  the  leafy  garlands  whirli 
lovers  hang  on  their  bowers,  to  propitiate  the  god  of  desire. 
He  placet  her  soft  foot,  as  ho  reclines  by  ber  side,  on  his 
ardent  boeom,  and  statiis  it  with  the  ruddy  hue  of  Yavaca.  — 
llMy«  ^  JafwdfosL 

*  Prspsity  TWss,  sn  emsfaseC  of  gsid  pUaert  abors  tto  nest. 

1  Stttt  CkMM<,  «r  ibt  Fssf  V  Mk,  lbs  wt*  «r  R«nl,  b  the  mms  gtvca 
l»  ita  wattAnful  ■pruif  sC  Muifrlr,  with  bulling  W4t»r  of  f i9«<l«lM  cIm^ 
0Ui  Mid  |wllj« 

%  Her  ma^  vkM^bs  was  iwuls  sapttva  by  Iks  g^ant  llsissn. 

I  A  tmrna  a  Irror  wsca  k  a  iteg.  f  Bosskti. 


Stuidal-9tndt.  —  XlU.  13,  p.  593. 

The  lUndooa,  especially  after  bathing,  paint  their  lacai 
with  ochra  and  saadal-wood  ground  very  line  into  a  pulp. 

Tha  eiBstom  is  principally  confined  to  the  male  sex,  tlioqgh 
the  womeu  occasionally  wear  a  round  spot,  either  of  sandal, 
which  is  of  a  light  dun  color,  or  of  «mg>H(^,  that  is,  a  prepara- 
taon  of  vermilion,  between  the  eyebrows,  and  a  stripe  of  the 
same  running  up  the  front  of  the  head,  in  the  fUrrow  made 
according  to  the  general  practice  of  dividing  all  the  frontal 
hair  equally  to  the  right  and  left,  where  it  is  rendered  smooth, 
and  gUxed  by  a  thick  mucilage,  made  by  steeping  linseed  lor 
a  while  iu  water.  When  dry,  the  hair  is  all  tirmly  matted  to- 
gether, and  will  retain  its  form  for  many  days  together.— 
OrimiUU  SpcrU,  voL  L  p.  97L 


MW  Mrm  Msr  ankU-rimg,  —  XIII.  13,  p.  593. 

Glass  rings  are  universally  worn  by  the  women  of  the  Decao, 
as  an  ornament  on  the  wrists ;  and  their  applying  closely  to 
the  arm  is  considered  as  a  mark  of  delicacy  and  beauty,  for 
they  must  of  course  be  passed  over  the  hand.  In  doing  this,  a 
girl  seldom  escapes  without  drawing  blood,  and  rubbing  part 
of  the  skin  from  her  hand  ;  and  as  every  well-dressed  girl  baa 
a  number  of  rings  on  each  arm,  and  as  those  are  froqaently 
breaking,  the  poor  creatures  suffer  much  from  their  love  of 
admiration.  —  Buom  ar  ak. 


Tk§ 


~XIII.13,p.503. 


There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Statins,  which  may  ba 
quoted  here :  it  is  in  that  poet's  best  manner :  — 

QaaUs  otetne  vtlturujam  sadaia  pttrtu^ 
Jumque  timetu  quAfrtmd*  dsMvia  aiuptHiat  inaasM, 
Providrt  kine  veatos,  kine  a*xia  cofitat  anguetf 
Hinc  komnea ;  (oadsm  dmbis  ptaeet  umira,  nintitquM 
Va  MUtit  in  ramiSf  et  protiiuu  arbor  amatur. 

AchiL  ii.  913. 


Juga^aHL-^XlV,  p.  593. 

This  temple  is  to  the  Hindoos  what  Mecca  Is  to  the  Mobom- 
medans.  It  is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  every  quarter  of 
India.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Drahminieal  power,  and  a 
strong-hold  of  their  snpcratition.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  Butt  Jattra,  seven  hundred  thousand  persons  (as  has  been 
computed  by  the  Pundits  in  College)  assemble  at  this  place. 
The  number  of  deaths  in  a  single  yesr,  caused  by  voluntary 
devotement,  by  Imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  the  demands 
of  the  Brahmins,  or  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions  for  such  a 
multitude,  is  incredible.  The  preriucts  of  the  place  are  cov- 
ered with  bones.  —  Claudids  Bucharan. 

Many  thousands  of  people  aro  employed  in  carrying  water 
from  Ilurdwar  to  Juggcrnat,  fur  the  uses  of  that  temple.  It 
is  there  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  holy,  as  it  issues  from  what 
is  called  the  Cow's  Mouth.  This  superstitions  notiou  is  the 
cause  of  as  much  lost  labor  as  would  long  since  have  con- 
verted the  largest  province  of  Asia  Into  a  garden.  Tha 
numbers  thus  employed  are  immense  ;  they  travel  with  two 
flasks  of  the  water  slung  over  the  shoulder  by  means  of  an 
elastic  piece  of  bamboo.  The  same  quantity  whieh  employs, 
perhaps,  fifteen  thoueaad  persons,  might  easily  be  earned 
down  the  Ganges  in  a  few  boats  annually.  Princes  and 
families  of  distinction  have  thb  water  carried  to  them  in  all 
parts  of  Ilindoiitnn }  it  Is  drank  at  feasts,  as  well  as  upon 
religions  occasions.  —  TiwiVAfrT. 

A  small  river  near  Kinooge  is  held  ^  some  w  even  mora 
efllracious  in  washing  away  moral  defilement  than  the  Gaogae 
itself.  Dr.  Tennant  says,  that  a  person  la  Ceylon  drinks 
daily  of  this  water,  though  at  the  distance  of,  perhaps,  threa 
tiMMisand  ntilos,  and  at  tlic  expense  of  Ave  thouaaod  rapeee 
per  month ! 

No  distinction  of  castes  is  made  at  this  temple,  bat  all,  tllta 
t  nation  descended  from  one  common  stock,  eat^  drink,  and 
make  merry  together.  —  flTAVoamcs. 


^ 
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which  they  place  the  gardens  ami  metropolu  of  butra,  while 
Yama  holdf  hii  court  in  the  opposite  polar  circle,  or  the  sta- 
tion of  JUnragf  who  warred  with  the  Sitrw,  or  gods  of  the 
firmament.  —  Wii^oao.    A$iatic  Ruearekea. 

In  the  Faya  Pitrdnd,  we  are  told,  that  the  water  or  OghA 
of  the  ocean,  coming  down  from  heaven  like  a  stream  of 
JimritA  upon  Meru^  encircles  it  through  seven  channels,  for 
the  space  of  84,000  YefjantUf  and  then  divides  into  four 
streams,  which,  falling  from  the  immense  height  of  Meru, 
rest  themselves  in  four  lakes,  from  which  they  spring  over  the 
mountains  through  the  air,  just  brushing  the  summits.  This 
wild  account  was  not  unknown  in  the  west  i  for  this  passage 
is  translated  almost  verbally,  by  Pliny  and  d.  Curtius,  in 
speaking  of  the  Ganges.  Cum  magno  fragvrt  iptiuB  $tatim 
foHtis  OoMfes  trwmpit,  et  magnorum  montium  juga  recto  alveo 
stringit,  U  uhi  primum  muMit  pUuutiea  e^iUinfat^  m  qutdam  laeu 
kotpUatur,  The  words  in  Italics  are  from  Pliny,  (vi.  c.  18,) 
the  others  firom  Curtius,  (viii.  c.  9.)  —  Caft.  Wilfobo.  A*. 
Ru,  vol.  viii.  p.  399.    Calcutta  edition. 

The  Swarganga,  or  Bfandocini,  rises  from  under  the  feet  of 
Veeshno,  at  the  polar  star,  and,  passing  through  the  circle  of 
the  moon,  it  foils  upon  the  summit  of  Meru ;  where  it  divides 
into  four  streams,  flowing  towards  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Those  four  branches  pass  through  four  rocks,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  four  heads  of  different  animals.  The  Ganges,  run- 
ning towards  the  south,  passes  through  a  cow*s  head :  to  the 
west  is  a  horse's  head,  flrom  which  flows  the  Chaashu  or  Ozus ; 
towards  the  east,  is  the  head  of  an  elephant,  from  which  flows 
the  river  Sita ;  and  to  the  north,  is  a  lion's  head,  from  which 
flows  the  Bhadraaama.  —  Wilfoko.  jI«»  Res,  v.  viiL  p.  317. 
Calc.  edition. 

The  mountains  through  which  the  Ganges  flows  at  Hurd- 
war,  present  the  spectator  with  the  view  of  a  grand  natural 
amphitheatre ;  their  appearance  is  rugged,  and  destitute  of 
verdure ;  they  run  in  ridges  and  bluff  points,  in  a  direction 
east  and  west :  at  the  back  of  the  largest  range  rise,  towering 
to  the  clouds,  the  lofty  mountains  of  Himmalayah,  whose  tops 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which,  on  clear  days,  present 
a  most  sublime  prospect  Their  large  jagged  masses,  broken 
into  a  variety  of  irregular  shapes,  added  to  their  stupendous 
height,  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  antiquity  and 
grandeur,  coeval  with  the  creation }  and  the  eternal  frost  with 
which  they  are  incrusted,  appears  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  mortals  ever  attaining  their  summit. 

In  viewing  this  grand  spectscle  of  nature,  the  traveller  may 
easily  yield  his  assent  to,  and  pardon  the  supurstitious  venera- 
tion of,  the  Hindoo  votary,  who,  in  the  fervor  of  his  imagi- 
nation, assigns  the  summit  of  these  icy  regions  as  the  abode 
of  the  great  Mahadeo,  or  First  Cause,  where,  seated  on  his 
throne  of  ice,  he  is  supposed  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
surrounding  universe.  —  Fraitsuh's  U/t  •/  0«arft  Tkoma$, 
p.  41. 

At  Gang6ttara,  three  small  streams  full  down  from  im- 
passable snowy  precipices,  and  unite  into  a  small  basin  below, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  the  source  of  the 
Ganges,  over  which,  at  that  place,  a  man  can  step.  This  is 
one  of  the  five  TVrCAaf,  or  stations,  more  eminently  sacrud 
than  the  rest  upon  this  sacred  river.  Narayana  Sbastri,  who 
gave  this  account,  had  visited  it.  — BucHAivAif. 

The  mountain,  called  Cailasa  Cungri,  is  exceedingly  lofty. 
On  its  summit  there  is  a  Bhowjputr  tree,  from  the  root  of 
which  sprouts  or  gushes  a  small  stream,  which  the  people  say 
is  tlie  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  that  it  comes  tnta  Vaicont'ha, 
or  Heaven,  as  is  also  related  in  the  Purinas  ;  although  this 
source  appears  to  the  sight  to  flow  from  the  spot  where  grows 
this  Bhowjputr  tree,  which  is  at  an  ascent  of  some  miles  ;  and 
yet  above  this  there  is  a  still  loftier  summit,  where  no  one 
goes:  but  I  have  beard  that,  on  that  uppermost  pinnacle, 
there  is  a  fountain  or  eavity,  to  which  a  Jogui  somehow  pene- 
trated, who,  having  immersed  his  little  finger  in  it,  it  became 
petrified. —  PuniifA  Poora.    jUiatie  ReMorekst, 

Respecting  the  tme  source  of  the  Ganges  much  uncer- 
tainty still  prevails.  In  vain  one  of  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reigns of  Indostan,  the  emperor  Acbar,  at  the  oloee  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  sent  a  number  of  men,  an  army  of  dis- 
coverers, provided  with  every  necessary,  and  the  roost  potent 
recommendations,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  mighty  river 
which  adorned  and  fertilised  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions. 
Tbej  were  not  able  to  penetrate  beyond  the  fomoui  Mnth  9i 


Us  Cms.  This  is  an  immense  apeitone,  in  a  ndfc  «/  t^ 
mountains  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  native*  of  India  ha««  ptm 
this  appellation,  from  the  fancied  or  ntaJ  re— mhlanw  id  t^ 
rocks  which  form  the  stupendous  chasco,  to  tb*  ibuqxIi  sA  as 
animal  esteemed  sacred  throughout  Indostan  from  the  r«au«««si 
antiquity.  From  this  iqiening,  the  Oaa^es,  p««cipasaUQf  tueir 
into  a  large  and  deep  basin  at  the  fiiot  af  ibe  oMnuttftAns,  Cvea 
a  cataract,  which  is  called  Oangotri.  T*be  tmptfartscalMlttf  =< 
scaling  those  precipitous  rocks,  and  advanrii^  bejoHi  'i* 
formidable  pass,  has  prevented  the  tracing  wbeac*  \hm  rm«l«¥ 
mass  of  water  takes  its  primary  rise. — Wii^cocss.  .^lar » 
olAverinitf. 


J\t  birtk  ^ OaMfe$,^X.  2,  p.  5B4. 

I  am  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jooes*a  Bjmn  le 
this  foble : — 

**  Above  the  stretch  of  mortal  ken. 
On  bless'd  Caikua's  top,  where  everj  atMn 
Glow'd  with  a  vegetable  gem, 
Mahe*sa  stood,  the  dread  and  joy  of  meB  ; 
While  Pirvati,  to  gain  a  boon, 
Fiz'd  on  hb  locks  a  beamy  moon, 
And  hid  his  frontal  eye  in  jocund  plaj. 
With  reluctant  swaet  delay. 
All  nature  straight  was  lock*d  in  dim  eclipve. 
Till  Brakmans  pure,  with  hallow'd  lips, 
And  Mrarbled  prayers,  restored  the  day  j 
When  Ganga  from  his  brow,  by  heavenly  fistfera 
Sprang  radiant,  and,  descending,  graced  Che 
west." 

The  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  related  in  Um  Banaaf  vm, 
one  of  the  most  oelebrated  of  the  oacred  books  of  th«  BraauA. 
This  work  the  excellent  and  learned  Baytis< 
Serampore  are  at  this  tine  emplojred  in  pciatinf 
lating ;  one  volume  has  arrived  in  Europe,  and  firosa  it  I  ta 
tempted  here  to  insert  an  extract  of  eonaidenUile  laaftih.  TW 
reader  will  be  less  dispoeed  to  eondemn  the  fictiope  of  £*icxas 

as  extravagant,  when  he  oompaies  them  with  thm  gnu 

specimen  of  Hindoo  foble.  He  will  pere«rvc>,  to«,  thai  ■» 
undue  importance  has  been  attributed  to  th«  flono  of  tfe 
Sacrifice  in  the  Poem. 

**  The  son  of  Kooahika  having,  ia  mellillnoaa  ncMts.  i»> 
lated  these  things  to  Rama,  again  addresaed  the  rteenrsrfsiii  t^ 
Kakootitha.  Formerly,  O  hero  I  there  waa  a  kiag  of  lln«i> 
hya,  named  Sugura,  the  Sovereign  of  hUn,  virt«oa»«  4e«^c« 
of  children,  but  childless  ;  O  Rama !  tbo  danghley  of  %  m^ 
bhakeshinee,  virtuous,  attached  to  troth,  w^  fam 
sort,  and  the  daughter  of  Urishtmemi,  Soomiu, 
in  beauty,  his  second  spovse.  With  thees  two 
great  king,  going  to  Himuvat,  engaged  in  snrred  «i 
on  the  mountain  in  whose  saered  stream  Bhrigno 
bathed.  A  hundred  years  being  completed,  the 
clothed  with  truth,  rendered  propitioas  by  hie 
granted  him  this  blessing :  O  sinleas  Ono !  Ihoo  shak  ^«.-x 
a  most  numerous  progeny ;  thy  fame»  O  chief  of  mem !  wiU  m 
unparalleled  in  the  nniveiae.  From  one  of  iky  riMwi.  *) 
sire !  shall  spring  the  foonderof  thy  race,  md,! 
sixty  thousand  eons. 

"  The  queens,  pleased,  approached  the  ahief  of  mm* 
was  thus  speaking,  and,  wHh  hands  respeetfhlly  joiiMii,  asi*^ 
O  Brahman !  who  shall  be  the  one  eon,  and  who  abkO  ae^ 
doce  the  multitude  ?  Wo,  O  Brahman  t  deshv  «o  W» 
May  thy  words  be  verified.  Bearing  their  re  gust,  iftv  »  a 
virtuous  Bhrigoo  replied  in  these  admirable  words :  FVt^lr  •!• 
which  of  these  favors  ye  desire,  whether  the  «oe,  fc—A-  ^ 
the  fomily,  or  the  multitude  of  valiant,  renew  pei» 
sons.  O  Rama  !  son  of  Rogfaoo,  ICeahlne«  beariag  iW 
of  the  sage,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  accepted  the  n 
the  founder  of  the  foosily ;  and  Soomnti,  sinea  of 


accepted  the  sixty  thousand  scim,  active  and 
king,  Oson  ofRnghoo!  haviiigrespsctfully^ 
the  sage,  bowing  the  head,  rslwned  with  his 
ovrn  city. 

*«  After  scsse  tiase  bad  elapsed,  hb  •IdeaK 
bore  to  Sogura  a  son,  ■ 
chief  of  men !  brought  forth  a  fovd,  ftom  which,  eo  tie  hrcfif 
opened,  came  forth  aixtj 
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from  the  left  shoulder ;  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  ia 
wrapped  round  the  loini,  which  deiceadi  under  the  knee,  but 
lower  on  the  left  tide  tlian  on  the  other ;  and  in  cold  weather 
the/  aoinetinien  cover  their  bodies  with  a  shawl,  and  their 
hoad4  with  a  fed  cap.  The  Zenmar  is  mode  of  a  particular 
kiud  of  perennial  cotton,  called  Kersui:  it  is  composed  of  a 
certaiu  number  of  threads  of  a  fixed  length.  The  ZMuiar  worn 
by  iiiu  Khatriee  has  fewer  threads  than  that  worn  by  tlie  Brah- 
niana  ;  and  that  worn  by  the  Bhyse  fewer  than  that  worn  by 
the  Kiiatrice ;  but  those  of  the  Boodra  caste  are  excluded  from 
flits  ditftinctioD,  none  of  them  being  iiormilted  to  wear  iu  — 
Ciiiuruao. 


Tkt  ck$  iff  Bal^ — XV.  7,  p.  5tf6. 
Ruins  of  MaK&balipAr,  the  City  of  the  great  Baly. 

A  rock  or  rather  hill  of  stone,  is  that  which  first  engrosses 
the  attention  on  approaching  the  place  j  fur  us  it  rises  abruptly 
out  uf  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
stQglo  stone,  and  is  situated  very  near  to  the  see-beach,  it  is 
audi  a  kind  of  object  as  an  inquisitive  traveller  would  natu- 
rally turn  aside  to  exomino.  Its  shape  is  also  singular  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  from  a  distant  view,  has  an  appearance  like  some 
an'^oe  and  lolly  edifice.  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock  from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so 
thick  upon  the  eye,  as  might  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  p<^t- 
rificd  town,  like  those  that  have  been  fabled  iu  difiVrcnt  parts 
of  the  world,  by  too  credulous  tiavellers.  Proceeding  on  by 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  there  is  a  pa- 
goda rising  out  of  the  ground,  of  one  solid  stone,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  high,  which  seems  to  huve  been  cut  npon  the 
spot,  out  of  a  dekiched  rock,  that  has  been  found  of  a  proper 
sixe  for  that  purpose.  The  top  is  arched,  and  the  style  of 
archttectore,  aeconliog  to  which  it  is  formed,  different  from 
any  now  used  in  tl»OM  parts.  A  little  farther  on,  there  ap- 
pears upon  a  huge  surface  of  stone  that  juts  out  a  little  from 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  numerous  group  of  human  figures,  in 
bass-relief,  considerably  Lirger  than  life,  representing  the  most 
retrtarkabie  persons  whose  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Ma- 
lii'iharit,  each  of  them  in  an  attitude,  or  with  weapons,  or 
other  insignia,  exprt'ssive  of  his  character,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  most  famous  explulis.  All  these  figures  are  doubtless 
much  loss  distinct  than  they  were  at  first ;  for  upon  comparing 
these  and  the  rest  ot  the  sculptures  thtt  are  oxpo«e<l  to  the  sea- 
atr,  with  others  al  lite  same  place,  whose  situation  has  afforded 
thrm  protection  from  that  element,  the  difft'rt^ncv  is  striking— 
the  fonner  being  every  where  much  defaced,  uhile  the  others 
ar«<  frr#h  as  recently  fininhed.  An  excavation  in  another  part 
of  the  e'ist  side  of  the  great  rock  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  the  same  pi  in,  and  fortlie  same  purpose  thut  Cjiowltries 
arv  uiually  built  in  that  country,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  accom- 
Bkodation  of  iravellen.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  sixe 
of  a  s|iaetous  room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  piltsrs  are  left, 
as  a  a^ttiniing  support  to  the  mountainous  mass  of  stone  which 
forms  the  too'. 

Tlio  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  is,  from  its  natural 
ahspF,  gradual  and  easy  at  first,  and  is  in  other  parts  rendered 
more  so  by  very  excellent  steps,  cut  out  in  several  places 
wh^ra  the  rommunicittion  would  be  difficult  or  impracticable 
wtihoot  them.  A  winding  stair  of  this  sort  lends  to  a  kind 
of  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idol* 
in  hlj^b  rallef  upon  the  wails,  very  well  finished.  From  this 
l«*raple  there  are  flights  of  stepe,  that  seem  to  havel«<d  to  some 
edifice  formerly  standing  upon  the  hill  {  nor  does  It  seem  al>- 
eunl  to  suppose  that  this  may  have  been  a  palace,  to  which 
this  temple  may  have  appertained ;  for  besides  the  small 
^tsched  ranges  of  stairs  that  are  here  and  thera  cut  in  the 
rork,  anil  seem  as  if  tbejr  had  once  led  to  different  parts  of  one 
great  buikllng,  thnre  appear  in  many  pUces  tmali  water 
ekkanele  cot  ahm  in  the  rock,  as  li  for  drains  to  ■  house ; 
and  the  whole  top  of  tJio  hilt  is  strewed  with  email  round 
pirees  of  brick,  whieh  may  be  supposed,  from  thelt  appear- 
aoee,  to  have  been  worn  down  lo  their  present  form  during  the 
lape«  of  many  ofes.  On  a  plain  snrftee  of  the  rock,  which  may 
oce  have  served  as  the  floor  of  some  apartment,  there  Is  a 
platfeffB  of  stone,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  kwg,  by  three  or 
Umt  whie,  in  a  eitoation  rather  elevai«d|  with  two  or  three 


uteps  ii<ading  up  lo  it,  perfectly  resemblini;  a  couch  or  lied, 
and  a  liun  very  well  executed  at  the  upptr  end  ol*  it,  liy  wuy 
of  pillow  :  the  whole  of  one  piece  being  part  of  the  hill  itself. 
This  the  Braniins,  inhabitants  of  the  place,  call  the  bed  of 
DherinarAjab,  or  Jiulisliter,  the  oldt'st  of  the  five  brothers, 
whoso  exploits  are  the  leading  subject  In  the  Mshabhtrit. 
And  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tliis,  at  such  a  distance, 
indeed,  as  the  apartments  of  the  women  might  be  supposed  to 
be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a  bath,  excavated  also  from  the 
rock,  witli  steps  in  the  inside,  which  the  Bramins  call  the 
Bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of  Judishter  and  his  brothers. 
How  much  credit  is  due  to  this  tradition,  and  whether  this 
stone  couch  may  not  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  kind  of 
throne,  rather  than  a  bed,  is  matter  for  (Uture  inquiry.  A 
circumstance,  however,  which  muy  seem  to  favor  this  idea  is, 
that  a  throne,  in  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Uindoo  languages,  is 
called  Sta^ikAsSJi,  whieh  is  compounded  of  Singf  a  lion,  ond 
A^m,  a  seal. 

But  though  these  works  may  be  deemed  stupendous,  they 
are  surpassed  by  uthera  that  are  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  half,  to  the  louih  of  the  hill.  They 
consist  of  two  pagodas,  of  about  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  solia 
rock,  and  each  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone.  1'licir 
form  is  different  from  the  style  of  architecture  according  to 
which  idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  These 
scul)itures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  tnste,  being  sur- 
mounted by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  not  semicircular,  but  com- 
posed of  two  segments  of  circles  meeting  in  a  piiint  at  top. 
Near  these  also  starid  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion 
much  larger  than  the  natural  size,  both  hewn  also  out  of  one 
stone. 

The  great  rock  is  aliout  fifty  or  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
sea  ;  but  close  to  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a  pagoda  built  of 
biiek,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has 
evidently  been  swallowed  up  by  that  element ;  for  the  door  of 
the  innermost  apartment,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  be- 
fore which  there  are  always  two  or  three  spacious  courts  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  is  now  washed  by  the  waves,  nnd  the 
pillar  used  to  discover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  founding 
the  pagoda,  is  seen  standing  at  some  distance  in  the  sea.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  building  there  are  some  detached 
rocks,  washed  also  by  the  waves,  on  which  there  appear 
sculptures,  tlioogh  now  much  worn  and  defaced.  Ami  the 
notives  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  tliis  account, 
that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have 
seen  the  tops  of  several  pagodas  far  out  in  the  sea,  which, 
being  covered  with  copper,  (probably  gilt,)  were  particularly 
viaible  at  sunrise,  as  their  shining  surface  u*ed  then  to  reflect 
the  sun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effect  was  no  longer  pro- 
duced, as  the  copper  had  since  become  incrasted  with  mouM 
and  verdigris.  —  Chambsbs.    Asiatic  Rue«rekes. 


Tham  Ust  betM  eall*d,  0  Sltep !  the  friemd  rf  Wot, 
Bat  *tiM  UU  hnpyf  who  have  ealPd  thee  ee.  —  XV.  19,  p.  507, 

Daniel  has  a  beautiful  passage  concerning  Richard  II.  — 
sufficiently  resembling  this  port  of  the  poem  to  be  infected 
here : 

To  FfiaC,  from  thence,  into  a  rest  lest  bed, 
T*hat  miserable  night  he  comes  conveyed ; 
Poorly  provided,  poorly  followed, 
Uncourted,  unres|»ected,  unobeyM ; 
Where,  if  uncertain  Sleep  but  liovered 
Over  the  drooping  cares  that  heavy  weigh*d. 
Millions  of  figures  Fantasy  presents 
Unto  thst  sorrow  waken*d  grief  augments. 

His  now  misfortune  makes  deluded  Sleep 
Say  Hwas  not  so :  <—  fiilse  dreams  the  truth  deny ; 
Wherewith  he  stnrts  ;  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  give  his  dreams  the  lie. 
Then  sleeps  sj^ain  j  —  and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darkness  mock  his  misery. 

Cieil  War,  Book  It.  at.  58,  SB. 
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trees  and  •tone*,  ran  towards  him  full  of  wrath,  calling  out, 
Stop,  atop !  thou  art  the  stealer  of  our  sacrificial  hone :  Thou 
•tupid  one,  know  that  wo  who  have  found  thee  are  the  sons 
of  Rughoo.  Kupila,  filled  with  excessive  anger,  uttered  from 
hi»  nostrils  a  loud  sound,  ojul  instantly,  O  Kakoostlia!  by 
Kupila  of  immeasurable  power,  were  all  the  sons  of  Sugura 
turned  to  a  heap  of  ashes." 

Thus  far  the  thirty-third  Section,  describing  the  interview 
with  Kupila. 

SECTION  THIRTY-FOUR. 

"  O  son  of  Rughoo!  Sugura,  perceiving  that  his  sons  had 
been  absent  a  long  time,  thus  addressed  his  grandson,  illus- 
trious by  his  own  might :  Thou  art  a  hero,  possessed  of  science, 
in  prowess  equal  to  thy  predecessora.  Search  out  the  fate  of 
thy  paternal  relatives,  and  the  person  by  whom  the  horse  was 
stolen,  that  we  may  avenge  ourselves  on  these  subterraneous 
beings,  powerful  and  greaL  Take  thy  cimoter  and  bow,  O 
beloved  one !  and  finding  out  thy  deceased  paternal  relatives, 
destroy  my  adversary.  The  proposed  end  being  thus  accom- 
plished, return     Bring  me  happily  through  this  sacrifice. 

"  Thus  particularly  addrectod  by  the  great  Sugura,  Ungsboo- 
man,  swift  and  powerful,  taking  his  bow  and  cimeter,  depart- 
ed. Urged  by  the  king,  the  chief  of  men  traversed  the  sub- 
terraneous road  dug  by  his  great  ancestors.  There  the  miglity 
one  saw  the  elephant  of  the  quarter,  adored  by  the  gods,  the 
Danuvas  and  Rnkshoses,  the  Pishachas,  the  birds  and  the  ser- 
pents. Having  circumambulated  him,  and  asked  concerning 
his  welfare,  Ungshooroan  inquired  for  his  paternal  relatives, 
and  the  stealer  of  the  sacred  victim.  The  mighty  elephant  of 
the  quarter  hearing,  replied,  O  son  of  Usumunja !  thou  wilt 
accomplish  thine  intention,  and  speedily  return  with  the  horse. 
Having  heard  this,  he,  with  due  respect,  inquired,  in  regular 
succession,  of  all  the  elephants  of  the  quarters.  Honored  by 
all  these  guardian*  of  the  eight  lide*  of  the  earth,  acquainted 
with  speech,  and  eminent  in  eloquence,  he  was  told,  Thou 
wilt  return  with  the  horse.  Upon  this  encouraging  declara- 
tion, he  swiftly  went  to  the  place  where  lay  his  paternal  rel- 
atives, the  sons  of  Sugura,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.  (At 
this  sight)  the  son  of  Usumunja,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  on 
account  of  their  death,  cried  out  with  excess  of  grief.  In  this 
state  of  grief,  the  chief  of  men  beheld,  grazing  near,  the  sacri- 
ficial horse.  The  illustrious  one,  desirous  of  performing  tlie 
funeral  obsequies  of  these  sons  of  the  king,  looked  around  for 
a  receptacle  of  water,  but  in  vain.  Extending  bis  eager  view, 
he  saw,  O  Rama !  the  sovereign  of  birds,  the  uncle  of  his  pa- 
ternal relatives,  Soopnma,  in  size  resembling  a  mountain. 
Vinuteya,  of  mighty  prowess,  addressed  him  thus :  Grieve  not, 
O  chief  of  men!  this  slaughter  is  approved  by  the  universe. 
These  great  ones  were  reduced  to  ashes  by  Kupila  of  un- 
measurable  might.  It  is  not  proper  for  thee,  O  wise  one !  to 
pour  common  water  upon  these  ashes.  Gunga,  O  chief  of 
men !  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Himuvnt.  With  her  sacred 
stream,  O  valiant  one !  perform  the  funeral  ceremonies  for 
thine  ancestors.  If  the  purifier  of  the  world  flow  on  them, 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  theae  ashes  being  watted  by  Gunga, 
the  illuminator  of  the  world,  the  sixty  thousand  son*  of  thy 
grandfather  will  be  received  into  heaven.  iMay  auccess  attend 
thee !  Bring  Gunga  to  the  earth  from  the  residence  of  the  god*. 
If  thou  art  able,  O  chief  of  men !  possessor  of  the  ample  share, 
let  the  descent  of  Gunga  be  accomplished  by  thee.  Take  the 
horse,  and  go  forth.  It  is  thine,  O  hero !  for  to  complete  the 
great  paternal  sacrifice. 

"  Having  heard  these  words  of  Soopuma,  Ungshooman,  the 
heroic,  speedily  seizing  the  horse,  returned.  Then,  O  son  of 
Rughoo !  being  come  to  the  king,  who  wo*  still  performing  the 
initiatory  ceremonies,  he  related  to  him  the  whole  affair,  and 
the  advice  of  Soopnma. 

**  After  hearing  the  terror-inspiring  relation  of  Ungshooman, 
the  king  finished  the  sacrifice,  in  exact  conformity  to  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  the  ordinance }  having  finished  his  sacrifice,  the 
sovereign  of  the  earth  returned  to  his  palace.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  devise  any  way  for  the  descent  of  Gunga 
from  heaven  :  after  a  long  time,  unable  to  fix  upon  any  method, 
he  departed  to  heaven,  having  reigned  thirty  thousand  years. 

**  Sugura  having,  O  Rama !  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  the 
people  chose  Ungshooman,  the  piou«,  for  their  sovereign. 
IJngshooman,  O  son  of  Rughoo !  was  a  very  great  monarch. 


Hb  son  was  called  Dwileepa.  Having  pbkcad  Ua  oa  thm 
throne,  he,  O  Raguva  \  retiring  to  the  pleoiKiit  toy  e/  Mwifli 
Himuvnt.  performed  the  most  severe  antteritiea.  Thw  racri 
lent  sovereign  of  men,  iUttstriom  aa  the  Imiaoriala,  wa»  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  (tf  tile  deseent  of  Gunga  ;  bat  ant  abt»iaa:g 
his  wish,  the  renoMrned  monarch,  rich  in  aacrv^  MiatericsM. 
departed  to  heaven,  after  having  abode  m  tbe  lbve«c  nurrcd  i« 
austerities  thirty-two  thoosand  yeaza,  Dwil««p«,  ikv  It^^Uf 
energetic,  being  made  acquaintMl  witii  th»  alaii^tey  ■rf'hw  p>- 
ternal  great-anoles,  waa  overwhehnitd  withgrMtf }  Imt  waa  coll 
unable  to  fix  upon  a  way  of  dalivaraocr*  II0W  akall  t  ama^ 
pliah  the  deseent  of  Gunga  f  How  shall  I  peribmi  xhm  fune- 
ral ablutions  of  th«s«  relative*?  Bow  shall  I  deUrvt  t^tmai 
In  such  cogitations  waa  bis  mind  ronatantly  •nga^ad.  Wbtb 
these  ideas  filled  the  mind  af  tha  king,  thorougtily  ac^HainV.'d 
with  sacred  duties,  theni  was  bom  tv  him  a  mast  winnmm  •m^ 
called  Bhugee-rutha.  The  illuatrions  king  Dw*l*«fi»  |w^ 
formed  many  sacrifices,  and  govaned  tha  Wtf<*»?  Av  ikrny 
thousand  years ;  but,  O  chief  of  jn«a !  no  way  of 
the  deliverance  of  his  aneewlon  appearingy  he,  by  & 
discharged  the  debt  of  nature.  Having  ioataOod  hia 
BhugeoH'tttha  in  the  kingdom,  the  lord  of  men  dopartwd  to  the 
paradise  of  Indra,  through  the  merits  of  hia  avra  «irtaof« 
deed*. 

*<  The  pious,  the  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rotha,  O  aon  wf  R^ 
boo!  was  childlees,  Deeiron*  of  oflaprinif,  yet  ehilrilfi^ 
the  great  monarch  intrusted  the  kingdom  to  tb0  earn  of  kic 
counsellor* ;  and,  having  hi*  heart  *et  on  ebtainxqg  tk«  da^cmt 
of  Gunga,  engaged  in  a  long  course  of  aaeted  snatoritwa  sfoa 
the  mountain  Gokuma.  With  haad*  ereetedy  iso,  O  eon  of 
Rughoo !  surrounded  in  the  hot  aeasoo  witli  Ave  fit**,*  ae» 
cording  to  the  preecribed  oidinanee  in  the  cold  wmatm  lyu^m 
water ;  and  in  the  rainy  eeaBoa  axpoeed  ia  tko 
clouds,  feeding  oi)  fallen  leave*,  with  hi*  muid 
his  sencual  feeling*  eubdued,  thia  valiant  and  gntX  kmg 
tinned  a  thousand  year*  In  the  practice  of  th«  moat  arwta 
auaterities.  The  magoanimou*  monarch  of  mighty  ai 
finished  thi*  period,  the  divine  Bnihna,  the  lord 
the  supreme  govemor,  was  highly  ple«aadi  and  with  tW  gods, 
going  near  to  the  great  Bhugee-ratha,  cmployod  in  aarrad 
austerities,  said  to  him,  I  am  propition*.    O  porfaroter  of 


sacred  vows!  ask  a  bleaaing.  The  mighty,  the  iUaatrina* 
Bhugee-rutha,  with  hand*  respectftiUy  joined,  replied  to  dw 
■ire  of  all,  O  divine  one !  if  thou  art  ploaaod  wish  oae,  if  ifae 
fhiit  of  my  austeritiea  may  be  granted,  let  all  tli«  oona  vf  Sm- 
gura  obtain  water  for  their  fVineral  rilM.  !%•  aahsar  of  ite 
great  ones  being  wetted  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  lot  all  aiy  a»- 
costora  aecend  to  the  eternal  heaven«t    Let  a  child,  O 


one  !  be  granted  to  ua,  that  our  fkmily  became  not  extinn.  O 
God !  let  thi*  great  bleesing  he  granted  to  the  friailjr  of  U*^ 
wakoo.  The  venerable  sire  of  all  replied  to  the  king  thn*  ee- 
queating  in  the  sweetest  and  moot  pleasing  aocoola  t  Tlhunc 
rutha,  thou  mighty  charioteer,  be  thi*  great  wiah  «f  thine  hv*n 
accomplished.  Let  proaperity  attend  thee,  thou  iBcrf«B»r  ■# 
the  family  of  Iksh wakoo !  Engage  Bura,  O  kinc!  to  fce«ive 
(in  her  descent)  Gunga  the  eldest  daughter  of  tho  iMi^yi^ji 
Himuvnt.  The  earth,  O  king !  eaaoot  sustain  tlM>  deaeejit  ei 
Gunga,  nor  beeide  Shoolee|  do  I  behold  any  ooe,  O  kxQ  t 
able  to  receive  her.  The  creator  having  thus  repUad  to  the 
king,  and  ipoken  to  Gunga,  returned  to  heaven  with  Uacsoots 
and  all  the  god*." 

Thu*  far  the  thirty-fourth  Boctioo,  deaeribing  the  gift  of  the 
bleeaing  to  Bughee-rotha. 


SECTION  THIRTT-^ITB. 

"  Praja-pnti  being  gone,  Bhugeo-ratha,  O  Bana  !  with  a^ 
lifted  arm,  without  support,  without  a  helper,  unmovahla  aa  a 
dry  tree,  and  feeding  on  air,  remained  day  and  ntght  oa  ih* 
tip  of  hi*  great  toe  upon  the  aflicted  earth.  A  fill  jettr  tail- 
ing now  elapaed,  the  husband  of  Ooma,  and  the  fated  of  aan- 
mala,  who  is  reverenced  by  all  world*,  aaid  to  tha  king,  I  aa 
propitious  to  thee,  O  chief  of  man !    I  wUI  n«coaipli*h  thy 

•  One  towudi  saeh  of  ihe  cardinal  petals*  sad  ttn  ana  asar  hb  km^ 
tovaida  wbkb  he  wm  eonaUnily  losking . 

t  The  heaven  from  whkJi  iheia  em  be  wi  Ml. 
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tttmott  desire.  To  him  the  •orcreign  repUed|  O  Hare,  reeoive 
Gutiga  t  Bhurg»,«  tliiw  nddrcMcd,  replied,  I  will  perform  thy 
deeirv ;  I  will  receive  her  on  mj  head,  the  daof hter  of  the 
moooUin.  Muheehwra  then,  moontini;  on  the  snnimit  of 
HlmDVut,  eddreMod  Gun^pi,  the  river  flowing  in  the  ether, 
eey iiig,  Descend,  O  Gunga !  The  eldoat  daugbter  of Himnvtit, 
adored  by  the  universe,  having  beard  the  words  of  the  lord  of 
OoRia,  was  filled  with  anger,  and  assuming,  O  Rama  !  a  form 
of  amasing  sixe,  with  inaapportable  celerity,  fell  from  the  air 
upon  the  auspicious  head  of  Shiva.  The  goddess  Gunga,  ir- 
re«i«tible,  thought  within  herielf,  I  will  bear  doum  Bhunkura 
with  my  stream,  and  enter  PataJa.  The  divine  Hnra,  the 
three-eyed  God,  was  aware  of  her  proud  resolution,  and,  being 
angry,  determined  to  prevent  her  design.  The  purifier,  fallen 
upon  the  sacred  head  of  Roodra,  was  detained,  O  Rama !  in 
the  recesses  of  the  orb  of  his  Juta,  resembling  Himuvut,  and 
was  unable,  by  the  greatest  efforts,  to  descend  to  the  earth. 
Prom  the  borders  of  the  orb  of  his  Jata,  the  goddess  could  not 
obtain  regress,  but  wandered  there  for  many  series  of  years. 
Thus  situated,  Bhugee-rutha  beheld  her  wandering  there,  and 
again  engaged  in  severe  austerities. 

••  With  these  aosterities,  O  son  of  Raghoo !  Hura  being 
greatly  pleased,  discharged  Gunga  towards  the  lake  Vindoo. 
In  her  flowing  forth  seven  streams  were  produced.  Throe  of 
tliese  streams,!  beautiful,  filled  with  water  conveying  happi- 
ness, Hladinee,!  PBvimee,$  and  Nulinee,||  directed  their 
course  eastward ,  while  Boochukohoo,ir  Seeta,**  and  Sim^ 
hoo,tt  three  pellucid  mighty  rivers,  flowed  to  the  west.  The 
seventh  of  these  streams  followed  king  Bhugee-rutha.  The 
roynl  sage,  the  illustrious  BhugeA>rutha,  seated  on  a  resplen- 
dent car,  led  the  way,  while  Gunga  followed.  Pouring  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  bead  of  Shunkara,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  earth,  her  streams  rolled  along  with  a  shrill  sound. 
The  earth  was  willingly  chosen  by  the  fallen  fishes,  the  turtles, 
the  porpoises,  and  the  birds.  The  royal  sagos,  the  Gundhur- 
vofl,  the  Yukshtts,  and  the  Biddhas,  beheld  her  foiling  from  the 
ether  to  the  earth ;  yea,  the  gods,  immeasurable  in  power, 
filled  witli  surprise,  earn*  thither  with  charioU  resembling  a 
city,  horses,  and  elephants,  and  litters,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
wonderftil  and  unparalleled  descent  of  Gunga  into  the  world. 
Irradiated  by  the  descending  gods,  and  the  splendor  of  their 
ornaments,  the  cloudless  atmosphere  shone  with  the  splendor 
of  a  hundred  suns,  while,  by  the  uneasy  porpoises,  the  ser- 
pents, and  the  fishes,  the  air  was  coruscated  as  with  lightning. 
Through  tlie  white  fvam  of  the  waters,  spreading  in  a  thousand 
directions,  and  the  flights  of  water-fowl,  the  atmosphere  ap- 
peared filled  with  autumnal  clouds.  The  water,  pore  from 
defilement,  falling  from  the  head  of  Bhunkura,  and  thence  to 
the  earth,  ran  in  some  places  with  a  rapid  stream,  in  others  in 
a  tortuooa  current ;  here  widely  spreading,  there  descending 
Into  caverns,  and  again  spouting  npwanl ;  in  some  places  it 
moved  slowly,  stream  uniting  with  stream;  while  repelled 
in  others,  it  rose  upwards,  and  again  fell  to  the  earth.  Know- 
ing its  purity,  the  sages,  the  Onndhurras,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  touched  the  water  folten  from  the  body  of  Bbnva.tt 
Those  who,  through  a  curse,  had  fallen  from  heaven  to  earth, 
having  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  became  fVee  from 
sin ;  cleansed  from  sin  by  this  water,  and  restored  to  happi- 
ness, they  entered  the  sky,  and  returned  again  to  heaven. 
By  this  illustrious  stream  was  the  world  rejoiced,  and  by  per- 
forming ablution  in  Gunga,  became  free  from  impurity. 

«*  The  royal  sage,  Bhugee-rutha,  full  of  energy,  went  before, 
seated  on  his  resplendent  car,  while  Gunga  followed  after. 
The  gods,  O  Rama  I  with  the  sages,  the  Dityas,  the  Danuras, 
the  Rakshoses,  the  chief  Gundhurvas,  and  Yukshas,  with  the 
Kinnuras,  the  chief  serpents,  and  all  the  Upauras,  together, 
with  ai|oatie  animals,  following  the  chariot  of  Bhugee-rutha, 
attended  Gungn.  Whither  king  Bhugee-rutha  wont,  thither 
went  the  renowned  Gunga,  the  chief  of  streams,  the  destroyer 
of  all  sin. 

"After  tills,  Gttflgft,  in  her  course.  Inundated  this  sacrificial 

*  ShIvR. 
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ground  of  the  great  Juhnoo  of  astonishing  deeds,  who  was 
then  oflfering  sacrifice.  Juhnoo,  O  Rughuva !  perceiving  her 
pride  enraged,  drank  up  the  whole  of  the  water  of  Gunga  — 
a  moot  astonishing  deed !  At  this  the  gods,  the  Gundhurvas, 
and  the  sages,  exceedingly  surprised,  adored  the  great  Juh- 
noo, the  most  excellent  of  men,  and  named  Gunga  the  daugh- 
ter of  this  great  sago. 

**  The  illustrious  chief  of  men,  pleased,  discharged  Gunga 
from  his  ears.  Having  liberated  her,  he,  recognising  the 
great  Bhugee-rutha,  the  chief  of  kings,  then  present,  duly 
honored  him,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  From 
this  deed  Gunga,  the  daughter  of  Johnoo,  obtained  the  namo 
Jahnnvee. 

**  Gunga  now  went  forward  again,  following  the  chariot  of 
Bhugee-rutha.  Having  reached  the  sea,  the  chief  of  streams 
proceeded  to  Patala,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  Bughee-rutha. 
The  wise  and  royal  sage,  having,  with  great  labor,  conducted 
Gunga  thither,  there  lieheld  his  ancestors  reduced  to  ashes. 
Then,  O  chief  of  Rughoo's  race,  that  heap  of  ashes,  bathod 
by  the  excellent  waters  of  Gunga,  and  purified  from  sin,  the 
sons  oftlie  king  obtained  heaven.  Having  arrived  at  the  sea, 
the  king,  followed  by  Gunga,  entered  the  subterraneous  re- 
gions, where  lay  the  sacred  ashes.  After  these,  O  Rama ! 
had  been  laved  by  the  water  of  Gunga,  Bruhma,  the  lord  of 
all,  thus  addressed  the  king :  O  chief  of  men !  thy  predeces- 
sors, the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  the  great  Sogura,  are  all  de- 
livered by  thee ;  and  the  great  and  perennial  receptacle  of 
water,  called  by  Bugura's  name,  shall  henceforth  be  univer- 
sally known  by  the  appellation  of  Sagura.*  As  long,  O  king ! 
as  the  waters  of  the  sea  continue  in  the  earth,  so  long  shall 
the  sons  of  Bugura  remain  in  heaven,  iu  all  the  splendor  of 
gods. 

**  This  Gunga,  O  king !  shall  be  thy  eldest  daughter,  known 
throughout  the  three  worlds  (by  the  name)  Bhagee-nithee ; 
and  because  she  passed  through  the  earth,  the  chief  of  rivers 
shall  be  called  Gunga  t  throughout  the  universe.  (She  shall 
also  be)  called  Triputhaga,  on  account  of  her  proceeding  for- 
ward in  three  different  directions,  watering  the  three  worlds. 
Thus  is  she  named  by  the  gods  and  sages.  She  is  called 
Gunga,  O  sovereign  of  the  Vashyas !  on  account  of  her  flow- 
ing through  Gang ;  X  ^^^  her  third  name,  O  thou  observer  of 
vows !  is  Bhagee-mthee.  O,  accomplished  one !  through 
affection  to  thee,  and  regard  to  me,  these  names  will  remain  ; 
as  long  as  Gunga,  the  great  river,  shall  remain  in  the  world, 
so  long  shall  thy  deathless  fame  live  throughout  the  universe. 

0  lord  of  men !  O  king !  perform  hero  the  foneral  rites  of  all 
thine  ancestors.  Relinquish  thy  vows,$  O  king !  this  devout 
wish  of  theirs  was  not  obtained  by  thine  ancestors  highly  re- 
nowned, chief  among  the  pious ;  not  by  Ungshooman,  unpar- 
alleled in  the  universe,  so  earnestly  desiring  the  descent  of 
Gunga,  O  beloved  one !  was  this  object  of  desire  obtained. 
Nor,  O  possessor  of  prosperity !  O  sinless  one!  could  she  be 
(obtained)  by  thine  illustrious  fother  Dwileepa,  the  Rajurshi 
eminently  accomplished,  whose  energy  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
Muhnrshi,  and  who,  established  In  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Kshntras,  in  sacred  austerities  equalled  myselt  This  great 
design  has  been  folly  accomplished  by  thee,  O  chief  of  men  I 
Thy  Cime,  the  blessing  so  much  desired,  will  spread  through- 
out the  world.  O  subducr  of  enemies !  this  descent  of  Gunga 
has  been  effected  by  thee.  This  Gunga  is  the  great  abode  of 
virtue ;  by  this  deed  thou  art  become  possessed  of  the  divini- 
ty itself.  In  this  stream  constantly  bathe  thyself,  O  chief  of 
men  !  Purified,  O  most  excellent  of  mortals !  be  a  partaker 
of  the  fruit  of  holiness ;  perform  the  foneral  ceremonies  of  all 
thy  ancestors.    May  blessings  attend  theo,  O  ehief  of  men ! 

1  return  to  heaven. 

"  The  renowned  one,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  sire  of 
the  universe,  having  thus  spoken,  returned  to  heaven. 

**  King  Bhugee-rutha,  the  royal  sage,  having  performed  tho 
foneral  ceremonies  of  the  descendants  of  Sugurn,  in  proper 
order  of  succession,  according  to  the  ordinance }  the  renowned 
one  having  also,  O  chief  of  men !  performed  the  customary 

*  Safura  U  one  of  Uw  rooit  eommon  DSioei  lor  the  m*  which  lbs 
Hindoos  hsTO. 

t  Prom  the  root  gum,  tlpufylaf  motion. 
X  The  eaflh. 

)  The  end  of  thy  vows  b  Meompli<h<)il,  therebte  oow  relinquUh  (by 
rows  of  being  an  steetlc. 
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Be  WM  Uie  nm  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attraetuig  power, 
aad  marriM  to  Rxttv,  or  jJf^fecCidii,  and  hi*  boiom  friend  b 
B»MBfrr,  or  Spring,  He  if  repreMntod  m  a  beaotifal  youth, 
•ooMUtiiM  eonveriinf  with  hia  mother  and  conaort  in  the 
miilat  or  hia  gardona  and  temploa ;  aomclimoa  riding  by  moon- 
light oo  a  parrot  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing  girla  or 
nympha,  the  foremoat  of  whom  bears  liia  eolora,  which  are  a 
jUa  on  a  rod  ground.  Hia  favorite  place  of  reaort  ia  a  large 
tract  n(  country  round  wf^ra,  and  principally  the  plalna  of 
JAii#«,  where  Kaiaiiaii  also,  and  the  nine  GoriA,  who  aro 
clearly  the  AptiU  and  JVawea  of  the  Greeka,  uaually  apond  the 
night  with  muale  and  dance.  Ilia  bow  of  augar-cano  or 
flowom,  with  a  airing  of  beoa,  and  his  Jh)«  arrowa,  each 
pointed  with  an  Indian  bloaaom  of  a  heating  quality,  are  alle> 
^ciea  eijually  new  and  beautiAjl. 

1 1  is  iKwaible  that  the  words  Dipmc  and  (\ipid,  which  haTe 
tko  aamo  atgntfioation,  may  havo  the  aame  origin  ;  ainee  we 
know  that  tlte  old  lletniriana,  from  whom  great  part  of  the 
Romau  language  and  religion  was  deriTed,  and  whoae  ayatcm 
hsid  a  near  affinity  with  that  of  the  Pertianaand  Indiana,  uaod 
to  write  their  linea  alternately  forwarda  and  backwards,  aa 
farrowa  are  made  by  the  plougli.  —  Bir  W.  JoHsa. 

Uahad«>Ta  and  Parvati  were  playing  with  dice  at  the  ancient 
gamo  of  Chaturanga,  when  thoy  diaputod,  and  pnrted  in  wrath ; 
the  guddeaa  retiring  to  the  forest  of  Gauri,  and  the  god  rcpair- 
ittf  to  Caahadwip.  They  aevorally  performed  rigid  acta  of 
d«vu(loo  to  the  Supremo  Being ;  bat  the  firea  which  they  kin> 
i|]i?d  biased  ao  vehemently  aa  to  threaten  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  Dovaa,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  Brahma,  who 
led  litem  to  Makadovn,  and  aupplieatod  him  to  recall  hia  con- 
aort ;  but  the  wrathAiI  deity  only  anawcred.  That  abe  must 
coinc  by  her  own  free  choice.  Tliey  accordingly  deapatchcd 
Goftga,  the  river  goddeaa,  who  prevailed  on  Parvatt  to  return 
to  bin,  oo  condition  that  hia  love  for  her  ahoold  be  restored. 
Tba  celestial  mediators  then  employed  Cama-Deva,  who 
wounded  Makadeva  with  one  of  hia  flowery  arrowa ;  but  the 
angry  divinity  re«iuced  him  to  aahea  with  a  flame  from  hia  eye. 
Furvati  aoon  after  proaented  herself  before  him  in  the  form  of 
•  Cirati,  or  daughter  of  a  nMMintainoer,  and,  aeeing  him  en- 
noMffed  of  her,  resumed  her  own  ahape.  In  the  place  where 
tJiey  were  reconciled,  a  grove  aprang  up,  which  waa  named 
Camavaoa ;  and  the  relenting  god,  in  the  character  of  Ca- 
meswani,  consoled  the  afllieted  Eeti,  the  widow  of  Cama,  by 
nMuring  her  that  she  should  rejoin  her  husband  when  be 
akoold  be  bom  again  in  the  form  of  Pradyumna,  aon  of 
Ccislinii,  and  ahoold  put  Sambara  to  deatii.  This  favorable 
prviiiction  waa  io  due  time  accoropliahed,  and  Pradyumna 
li«ving  sprung  to  life,  he  waa  inataotly  aeixed  by  the  demon 
B.-unbara,  who  placed  liim  in  a  chest,  which  bo  threw  into  the 
ocean }  but  a  large  ftah,  which  bad  awallowed  the  cliost,  waa 
rauj^ht  in  a  net,  and  rurriod  to  tlie  palace  of  a  tyrant,  where 
t)i«  unfortunnte  Reti  hod  been  compelled  to  do  moninl  service. 
It  WAS  her  lot  to  open  the  fiah,  and  soeing  an  infant  in  the 
eh«?«t,  slie  nuHMtd  him  in  private,  and  educated  him,  till  ho 
h<id  sufllcirnt  stmngth  to  destroy  the  mulij^anl  Samtwra.  Uo 
b.ul  before  r4»niiil»*rod  Ueti  as  his  mother  ;  but  the  minds  of 
tbr  ni  biith  being  IrmdiaUtd,  tho  prophecy  of  Mahadeva  was 
rf  inrmtiored,  and  the  God  of  Love  was  again  united  with  the 
ij uddesa  of  Pleasure. »  Wt Lr oao.    Aaiaiu  ltMarck$», 


Eating  M«  efry  eerv  tf^ift  away.  —  Xf.  5,  p.  568. 

One  of  tho  wanders  of  tiiis  country  is  tho  Jtfgtrkkar,  (or 
(jvfr-^atcrO  Oae  of  Uiis  class  can  steal  awsy  the  liver  of  nn- 
ttthrr  by  looks  and  incantations.  Other  accounts  say,  that,  by 
).iiiking  St  a  person,  he  drprivi»a  him  of  his  aenses,  and  then 
«t  •>  .la  fmm  him  aumcthinff  reanmbling  the  aeed  of  a  pomegnin- 
sli*,  which  he  hid«>s  in  IhA  calf  of  his  log.  The  JigfrrkMtr 
thrttws  on  the  firv  the  grain  Iicforo  dusrrilKMl,  which  thcreufion 
•,ir>  oils  to  the  size  of  a  ili«h,  ond  lie  distributes  it  amongst  his 
f*  Hows,  to  lie  eaten  ;  which  ceremony  concludes  the  life  of 
the  fuscinatiid  person.  A  Jigfrrkkar  »  able  to  communicate 
ki#  nrl  to  anotlier,  which  lie  does  by  learning  him  the  incon- 
Ulions  afid  by  making  biin  eat  a  bit  of  the  livrr-cake.  If  any 
«ie  cut  vpon  tho  eJfof  tiM  magician's  leg,  extract  the  grain, 
and  gi>a  it  to  the  afllieted  person  to  eat,  he  Immediately 
rveovero.  Those  MjgrrkMitr*  are  mostly  women.  It  Is  aald, 
nwfvAver,  that  they  can  bring  intelligence  from  a  great  dia- 
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taneo  in  a  short  space  of  time  ;  and  if  thoy  are  thrown  into  a 
river,  with  a  atone  tied  to  them,  they  nevertheless  will  not 
sink.  In  order  to  deprive  any  one  of  this  viicked  power,  thoy 
brand  his  temples,  and  every  joint  in  his  body,  cram  his  eyos 
with  salt,  suspend  him  lor  forty  days  in  a  subterraneous 
cavern,  and  repeat  over  him  certain  incantations.  In  tiiis 
state  he  is  called  Deteke-rek,  Altiiough,  af\er  having  under- 
gone this  discipline,  he  ia  not  able  to  destroy  tho  liver  of  any 
one,  yet  he  retains  tho  power  of  being  able  to  discover  another 
Jiggerkhar^  and  is  used  for  detecting  tliose  disturbers  of  man- 
kind. Thoy  can  abo  cure  many  diseases,  by  administering  a 
potion,  or  by  repeating  an  incantation.  Many  other  marvel> 
lous  atorioa  are  told  of  these  people. —  Aveeit  AcDsar. 

An  Arabian  old  woman,  by  name  Bleluk,  was  thrown  in 
prison,  on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched,  or,  aa  they  call  it, 
eaten  the  heart  of  a  young  native  of  Ormuz,  who  had  lately, 
from  being  a  Christian,  turned  Maliomnicdan.  The  cause  of 
offence  was,  that  tlie  young  man,  after  keeping  company  some 
time  with  one  of  her  daughters,  had  forsaken  her :  he  him- 
self, who  was  in  a  pitiable  condition,  and  in  danger  of  hia 
life,  waa  one  of  her  accusers.  This  sort  of  witchcraft,  which 
the  Indiana  call  eating  the  heart,  and  which  is  what  we  call 
bewitclting  aa  aorcerers  do  by  tlioir  venomoua  and  deadly 
looka,  ia  not  a  new  tiling,  nor  unheard  of  elsewhere ;  for 
many  persons  practised  it  formerly  in  8clavonia,  and  the 
country  of  the  7'riballea,  aa  we  learn  from  Ortclios,  who  took 
the  account  from  Pliny,  who,  upon  tho  report  of  Isigooes, 
testifies,  that  this  species  of  enchantment  was  much  in  use 
among  these  people,  and  many  others  whom  he  mentions,  oa 
it  ia  at  preaent  here,  eapecially  among  the  Arabians  who  in- 
habit the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  where  this  art 
is  common.  The  way  in  which  they  do  it  is  only  by  the  eyes 
and  the  mouth,  keeping  the  eyea  fixed  steadily  upon  the  person 
whose  heart  tJiey  design  to  eat,  and  pronouncing,  between 
their  teeth,  I  know  not  what  diabolical  words,  by  virtue  of 
which,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  devil,  the  person,  how  hale 
and  strong  soever,  falls  immediately  into  an  unknown  and 
incurable  disease,  which  makes  him  appear  phthisical,  con- 
sumes him  little  by  little,  and  at  last  destroys  him.  And  this 
takes  place  faster  or  slower  as  the  heart  is  eaten,  as  they  say  ; 
for  these  sorcerers  can  either  eut  the  whole  or  a  part  only  ; 
that  is,  can  consume  it  entirely  and  at  once,  or  bit  by  bit,  as 
tJiey  please.  The  vulgar  give  it  this  name,  because  they 
believe  tiiat  the  devil,  acting  upon  the  imagination  of  tJie 
witch  when  she  mutters  her  wicked  words,  represents  invis- 
ibly to  her  the  heart  and  entrails  of  the  patient,  taken  out  of 
his  body,  and  makes  her  devour  them.  In  which  these 
wretches  find  so  delightful  a  task,  that  very  often,  to  satisfy 
tlieir  appetite,  without  any  impobio  of  resentment  or  enmity, 
they  will  destroy  innocent  persona,  and  even  tlicir  nearest 
relatives,  as  there  is  a  report  that  our  prisoner  killed  one  of 
her  own  daughters  in  this  manner. 

This  was  confirmed  to  me  by  a  similar  story,  which  1  h^^ard 
at  Ispaltan,  from  the  mouth  of  P.  8<>b;isiian  do  Jesus,  a  Por- 
tuguese Augustiiiiun,  a  mnn  to  lie  believed,  and  of  singular 
virtue,  who  wiis  prior  of  their  convent  when  I  departed,  lie 
assured  me,  that,  in  one  of  tho  places  dependvnt  upon  Porlu- 
giil,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Felix,  I  know  not  whether  it 
was  at  Mascate  or  at  Ormuz,  an  Arab  having  been  taken  up 
for  a  similar  crime,  and  convicted  of  It,  for  he  confessed  tho 
fiict,  the  captain,  or  governor  of  thu  plac«,  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, that  he  might  better  understand  the  truth  of  these 
b|.(ck  and  devilish  actions,  of  which  there  is  no  duul»t  in  tliis 
country,  mnde  the  sorcerer  be  brought  before  him  bcfure  he 
was  led  to  his  punishment,  and  asked  him,  if  he  coukl  eat  the 
inside  of  a  cucumber  without  opening  it,  as  well  as  the  heart 
of  a  man  ?  The  sorcerer  said  yes  ;  ami,  in  ord<>r  to  prove  it, 
a  cucumber  was  brought :  he  looked  at  it,  never  touching  it, 
steadily  fur  some  time,  with  his  usual  enchantnienu,  and 
then  told  the  captain  he  had  eaten  the  whole  inside ;  and 
accordingly  when  it  was  opened,  nothing  was  found  but  the 
rind.  This  ia  not  impossible  ;  for  the  devil,  of  whom  they 
make  use  in  tlieae  operations,  having,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
frreater  power  than  all  inferior  creatures,  can,  with  God's 
permission,  produce  these  effects,  and  others  more  mar- 
vellous. 

The  same  father  told  me,  that  one  of  tliese  sorcer«»rs, 
whether  it  was  the  aame  or  not  I  do  not  know,  having  been 
takaa  for  a  timilar  offence,  waa  aaked  if  be  could  eat  the 
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heart  of  the  Portogaese  captain  ?  and  lie  replied  no  ;  for  the 
Franks  had  a  certain  thing  upon  the  breaat,  which  covered 
them  like  a  cuiraM,  and  was  lo  impenetrable,  that  it  wiu 
proof  against  all  his  charms.  Tliis  can  bo  nothing  else  but 
the  virtue  of  baptism,  the  armor  of  tho  faith,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sons  of  the  church,  against  which  the  gates  of  bell 
cannot  provaiL 

To  return,  however,  to  mj  first  subject :  —  This  witch  of 
Combru  made  some  difficulty  at  first  to  confess  her  guilt ;  but 
seeing  herself  pressed  with  threats  of  death,  and  being  led,  in 
fact,  to  the  public  square,  where  I  saw  her  with  the  sick 
young  man,  she  said,  that  though  she  had  not  been  the  cause 
of  his  complaint,  perhaps  she  could  cure  it,  if  they  would  let 
her  remain  alone  with  him,  in  his  house,  without  interrup- 
tion ;  by  which  she  tacitly  confessed  her  witchcraft  :  fur  it  is 
held  certain  in  these  countries,  that  these  wicked  women  can 
remove  the  malady  which  they  have  caused,  if  it  be  not  come 
to  the  last  extremity.  And  of  many  remedies  which  they  use 
to  restore  health  to  the  suflbrers,  there  is  one  very  extraor- 
dinary, which  is,  that  tlie  witch  casts  something  out  of  her 
mouth,  like  the  grain  of  a  pomegranate,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  heart  she  had  eaten.  The  patient  picks  it  up 
Immediately,  as  part  of  his  own  intestines,  and  greedily  swal- 
lows it ;  and  by  this  means,  na  if  his  heart  w*as  replaced  in 
his  body,  be  recovers  by  degrees  his  health.  1  dare  not  as- 
sure you  of  these  things  as  certainly  true,  not  having  myself 
seen  them,  surpassing  as  they  do  the  course  of  nature.  If 
they  are  as  is  said,  it  can  be  only  in  appearance,  by  the  illu- 
sions of  the  devil ;  and  if  the  afflicted  recover  actually  their 
health,  it  is  because  the  same  devil  ceases  to  torment  them. 
Withovt  dwelling  longer  upon  these  curious  speculations,  — 
the  witch  having  given  hopes  that  she  would  cure  the  potient, 
the  ofllcers  promised  that  she  should  receive  no  injury,  and 
they  were  both  sent  home  j  but  an  archer  was  set  over  her  as 
a  guard,  that  she  might  not  escape.  —  Pistro  Dxixa  Vau.b. 


T^Goiw.  — XL6,  p.588. 

The  Calls  and  Pandarfai  are  the  protectresses  of  cities ; 
each  city  has  its  own.  They  address  prayers  to  these  tutelary 
divinities,  and  build  temples  to  them,  offering  to  them  blood 
in  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  human  victims.  These  objects  of 
worship  are  not  immortal,  and  they  take  their  name  from  the 
city  over  which  they  preside,  or  from  the  form  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  commonly  framed  of  a  gigantic 
stature,  having  several  arms,  and  the  head  surrounded  with 
flames;  several  fierce  animals  are  also  placed  under  their 

feet.  —  SONNBEAT. 


Smt,  the  dr€a4M  O^  ^^  "^^  abroad 
Upon  tk»  King  tftkt  Raoeiu»  —  XI.  6,  p.  588. 

Major  Moor  has  a  curious  remark  upon  this  subject :  — 
"  Sani  being  among  the  astrologers  of  India,  as  well  as  with 
their  sapient  brethren  of  Europe,  a  planet  of  malignant  as- 
pects, the  ill-omened  raven  may  be  deemed  a  fit  Fahan.  for 
such  a  dreaded  being.  But  this  is  not,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  introduction  of  the  raven  into  the 
mythological  machinery  of  the  Hindu  syitem,  so  accurate,  so 
connected,  and  so  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  although  the 
investigations  that  it  hath  hitherto  undergone  have  not  fully 
developed  or  reached  such  points  of  perfection.  Now  let  me 
ask  the  reason,  why,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  the  raven 
is  so  rare  a  bird  ?  It  breeds  every  year,  like  the  crow,  and  is 
much  longer  lived  ;  and  while  the  latter  bird  abounds  every 
where,  to  a  degree  borderin;;  on  nuisance,  a  pair  of  ravens, 
for  they  are  seldom  seen  singly  or  in  trio*,  are  scarcely  found 
duplicated  in  any  place.  Perhaps,  take  England  or  India 
over,  two  pair  of  ravens  will  not  be  fuimil,  on  an  average,  in 
the  extent  of  five  bundretl  or  a  thousand  acres.  I  know  not, 
for  I  write  where  I  have  no  access  to  books,  if  our  naturalists 
have  sought  the  theory  of  this  j  or  whether  it  may  have  first 
occurred  to  me,  which  it  did  while  contemplating  the  char- 
acter and  attributes  of  Sani,  that  the  raven  destroys  its  young } 
and  if  this  notion  be  well  founded,  and  on  no  other  can  I  ac- 
count for  the  rareness  of  the  annual-breeding,  long-lived  raven, 
we  shall  at  once  see  the  propriety  of  symbolixtng  it  with 


Saturn,  or  Kronos,  or  Time,  devouring  or  destroyti^  hii  s«n 
offspring."  —  Moom's  //ordii  PuMiMwrn,  p  3IL. 

**  U  u  remarked  by  Naturolisti,  tJuit  yuimg  fafcut  irt  fir. 
saken  before  they  are  fledged ;  ami  ihere^s  they  wmty 
starve,  if  Providence  had  not  appointed  that  the  arttfi  tt 
raw  meat  dropped  round  the  nest  shuold  engender  m»fguti  ad 
worms  which  serve  to  support  thera  till  they  arc  ia  a  cor  £• 
tioa  to  rove  for  food.    And  tb«n  it  la  be  kedeth  ih?  nrw^,*' 

From  am  tU  Moftittf 

A  ikouMoni  fyes  wcrf  fanidk*d  i»  oMum  mfkt 
To  form  thut  magic  gioh*,—XL  6,  p.  56&. 

A  similar  invention  oeeors  in  Dr,  Be«ttroeM^  Piiyeiw,  rac 
of  the  most  extraordinary  poems  in  onr  langn>ij;e.  I  «s>  fir 
from  claiming  any  merit  for  such  inventions,  wbifk  so  nan 
can  value  more  cheaply,  —  but  such  as  il  b,  I  an  sot  !»■ 
holden  for  it  to  this  forgotten  writer,  whose  straa{v,kim,''st 
by  no  means  uninteresting  work  I  bad  never  read  Qti  tiitt 
two  editions  of  Kehama  W9r*  printed ;  — 

A  stately  mirror's  all-«naneU'd  eaae 

The  second  was ;  no  crystal  ever  yet 
Smiled  with  such  purenees ;  never  ladies'  glasi 

Its  owner  flattered  with  so  stnooth  a  cheat. 
Nor  could  Narcissus*  fi>unt  with  suoh  del^hl 
Into  his  fair  destruction  him  iuvite. 

For  He  in  that  and  soiPlove  being  droirn'B, 
Agenor  from  him  pluek*d  his  doting  eyea» 

And,  shuffled  in  her  fragments,  having  fiwnd 
Old  Jezabeb,  he  stole  the  dog's  diw  prixe. 

Goliah's  staring  bacins  too  he  got. 

Which  he  with  Pharaoh's  all  tcg«tlier  pn. 

But  not  content  with  these,  from  Phaeton, 

From  Joab,  Icams,  Neboehaduecsar, 
From  Philip  and  his  world-devouring  son, 

From  Sylla,  Catiline,  TuUy,  Pompey,  Cmst, 
From  Herod,  Cleopatra,  and  Bejaona, 
From  Agrippina  and  Domitianus, 

And  many  surly  stoics,  theirs  he  pitU*d ; 

Whoso  proudest  humors  having  drainod  oat. 
He  blended  in  a  laige  and  polishM  mould ; 

Which  up  he  filPd  with  what  from  heaven  bs  hroogb, 
In  extract  of  those  looks  of  hacibt. 
In  which  against  his  God  ha  braathed 


Then  to  the  North,  that  glassy  kingdom,  where 
Establish*d  frost  and  ice  forever  rvign. 

He  sped  his  conne,  and  meeting  Borent  there^ 
Pray'd  him  this  liquid  mixture  to  restrain. 

When  !o !  as  Boraas  oped  his  nooth  and  hkw 

For  his  command,  the  slim6  all  solid  grew. 

Thus  was  tho  mirror  forged,  and  eontain^ 
The  vigor  of  those  solf-admiring  eyea 

Agenor's  witchoraft  into  it  had  stninM ; 
A  dangerous  juncture  of  proud  fallacies ; 

Whose  fair  looks  so  inaraored  him,  th*t  he. 

Thrice  having  kimM  it,  named  it  Pbilanty. 

Inchanted  Psyche  ravish'd  was  lo  see 
The  Glass  herself  upon  herself  rafleM 

With  trebled  majesty.    The  sun,  whoa  he 
la  by  Aurora's  roseat  fingers  deek'd. 

Views  not  his  repercusaed  self  so  Ikir 

Upon  the  eastern  main,  as  she  did  here. 


Be  tnu  WHta  feur»ri9t$.^XSU  3,  p.  900* 

The  passage  in  which  Menu  exhorts  a  witoesi  u  •P'* 
the  truth  is  one  of  the  few  sublime  ones  in  his  Ioitiuu«> 
"  The  soul  iuelf  is  its  own  wttnesa ;  the  soul  itself  iii^«^ 
refhge ;  offend  not  thy  eooscious  soul,  the  supreme  i«tti»^ 
witness  of  men !  —  The  sinAil  have  eaid  in  ihrlr  lunrts-^*** 
Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see  Iham,  anil  ••  do««<^ 


see  us. 
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•pililiriUun  llHir  htowW.  —  The  jui 

II>«iiio<i^,oril.sHiii,Kni!ul'fini,i>rp^n 

knua  Ik*  lUuurol]  qiiriu  cIuUihI  w 
linuel  Uul  iiipnuBi  t^lBjii,  •lit*  i*. 
wx  ..U  rt,w(^,  n.HlM  in  Ihy  bo-m, 

■  hiMDl  iJ\>rdimili,or       asoM  oTtliaH  tulu  •»  or  HIT  mot  tiunl,  oAtB  conr- 
iidorjiiMiH,  psrhclly    inf  (iiktortantcwi  (Ml.bMldnhKirKiiapiof  nixHiT)', 
liU>di<u~OIVi«iidu>    jnrl.ipa  lift,  or  liity  hit  in  br»aih,  M«  fUtd  viih  bricii- 

Qci4r  of  tlijr  foodufii 
Cfibn  bHM  Bsiu  •uiuie.'.br  •P*>ti°((iil»lr,witli  Vuu 
ll»  nihdutr  or  •II,  witH  Vu'uwiU  Ih<i  jMoiikM,  vith  U» 

lau  K  iKcd  oT  ■ipiitigg.'—  Ok  riiLpp.  B4,  SS,  Bfi-BI,  ». 


71<  AuBM)  AirA.  —  XII.  6,  p.  3M. 
Tkt  AlBHri  Hi  ■  cnuiikinblt  put  in  tin  hiidiif  of  [h 
N'llli  Rajih,  u  unailnf  nmum,  lor  ■  irmiulmtion  of  wliie 
wo  u*  iiidiM««  lo  Ml.  Kiodrnler.    Tl»r>n  nuik-oUu 
ila  for  Ua  (luoAilaau  tT  their  wiJh. 


to  lhlrt]r  fo*t  i>i  firth.  It  if  diattnfuuihQd  from  cvorjr  otJi 
Ina  blUnrto  known,  tiy  ll»  nry  peculini  cIliMuiiaunca 
ihrowinx  oat  nsit  fnini  ill  [ti  ImiehH.  TbMO,  beinf  p< 
dni,  ud  (xrlocllr  III,  Id  tiow  roncb  lb*  fronail,  wbicb  ik 


m* 

uiubv 

»t 

Tbr 

'>  fo. 

ireuml 

■  nd  In  I  ln»  pcipcK 

coLrUni. 

Id  obi 

.ilDor 

il,.n 

b<»n 

plu*l  for  Ih.  pon>»<>  nr™uir 

.D(  th 

bo 

Itholr. 

btdU 

limluMli,  wbftber 

>Dni    1 

HW..h. 

lunh  u  np 

bo«il.hlp.lbow..or,li<. 

DDll. 

0  tDkl 

H  of  Ibo  loo 

Ih. 

Ib.i(hl.botllM>f 

"m 

Ihln.Di 

ma\  i.  wd  Mlj  (be  r< 
|iilUi«  formed  b]r  tin  rt 

^M«,  niLll.Mll 


WMcAtb*,. 

.u«ntB^r.H(^id^ 

A— ■.rf.MMliioD 

«.*.-xiiLa,p.5«. 

It  to  ■  (Oiwnl  ^rtlr 

of  lu> 

n.    Thoweltulthtbip 

P<nd.d.    Tho  mil  Leon 

■idix*!  ••  iIm  hBibud 

.ton,  »hicb  uo  rophHol 

fumLMlOlh.    ,OUD( 

u  Ibom.     Tb«i»h  noil 

,Tt  .o  «DM  kalp  .dn,lrtD»  tbr 

.r)r.«<.»tMD<iruuroi 

nrntinc  ■  lorrid  eoonlryp  isd  Dflurdlnf  R 
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of  the  building :  imaller  bamboos  are  then  tied  horizootally, 
by  itripa  of  the  ground  ratan,  to  these  upright  poita;  the 
walls,  composed  of  bamboo  roatSf  are  fastened  to  the  sides  urith 
simibr  ligatures :  bamboo  rafters  are  quickly  raised,  and  a 
roof  formed,  over  which  thatch  is  spread  in  regular  layers, 
and  bound  to  the  roof  by  filaments  of  ratan.  A  floor  of  bam- 
boo grating  is  next  laid  in  the  inside,  elevated  two  or  thrM 
feet  above  the  ground :  this  grating  is  supported  oh  bambooe, 
and  covoreil  with  mats  and  carpets.  Thus  ends  the  process, 
which  is  not  more  simple  than  eSectoaL  When  the  work- 
men take  pains,  a  house  of  titu  sort  is  proof  against  very  in- 
clement weather.  We  experienced,  during  our  stay  at  Heo- 
day,  a  severe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  no  water  penetimted, 
nor  thatch  escaped :  and  if  the  tempest  should  blow  down  the 
house,  the  inhabitants  would  run  no  risk  of  having  their  brains 
knocked  out,  or  their  bones  broken ;  the  fall  of  the  whole  fiib- 
fie  would  not  crush  a  lady's  lap-dog.  —  BrMSs*s  JSMoasy  C# 


JwngU^^nus.  —  XIIL  7,  p.  593. 

In  this  district  the  long  grass  called  jungle  is  more  prevalent 
than  I  ever  yet  noticed.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or 
eight  feot,  and  is  topped  with  a  beautiful  white  down,  resem- 
bling a  swan's  feather.  It  is  the  mantle  with  which  nature 
hero  covers  all  the  uncultivated  ground,  and  at  once  veils  the 
indolence  of  the  people  and  liie  nakedness  of  their  land.  It 
has  a  fine  showy  appearance,  as  it  undulates  in  the  wind,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Nothing  but  the  want  of  greater  van 
riety  to  its  color  prevents  it  from  being  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  objects  in  that  rich  store  of  productions  with 
which  nature  spontaneously  supplies  the  improvident  natives. 

—  TxirMAITT. 


/«  surk  libaiumSf  pcured  m  open,  glade*^ 

Beside  eUar  tireamt  and  Molitary  ekadesj 

7^«  SpirUt  qfUks  virtuoua  dead  ddigkU  —  XIIL  7,  p.  592. 

Tile  Hindoos  are  enjoined  by  the  Ved$  to  offer  a  cake,  whicli 
is  called  Peenda,  to  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors,  as  far  back 
as  the  third  generation.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on  the 
day  of  the  now  moon  in  every  month.  Tlie  ofl'ering  of  water 
is  in  like  manner  commanded  to  be  performed  daily ;  and  tiiis 
ceremony  is  called  7\»7a»,  to  satisfy,  to  appeaso.  The  souls 
of  such  men  as  have  left  children  to  continue  their  generation, 
are  supposed  to  be  transported,  immediBt«>ly  upon  quitting 
their  bodies,  into  a  certain  region  called  tlie  Petree  Lag,  where 
they  may  continue  in  proportion  to  their  former  virtues,  pro- 
vided these  ceremonies  be  not  neglected ;  otherwise  they  are 
precipitated  into  JVorik,  and  doomed  to  be  bom  again  in  the 
bodies  of  unclean  beasts  ;  and  until,  by  repeated  regenera- 
tions, all  their  sios  aro  done  away,  and  they  sttain  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  will  entitle  them  to  what  is  called  MookVu^ 
eternal  salvation,  by  which  is  understood  a  release  from  future 
transmigration,  and  an  absorption  in  the  nature  of  the  godiiead, 
who  is  called  Brahm.  —  Wilkins.  JVoto  to  the  Bhagvat 
Oeeta. 

The  divine  manes  are  always  pleased  with  an  oblation  in 
empty  glades,  naturally  clean,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in 
solitary  spots.  —  InH.  qfMeau. 


xj  spots.  —  intt,  (ff  jueaiu 

Paroa  petanl  Manee  t  pietas  pro  d^iiU  grata  est 
Mimtrt  i  turn  avidea  Styx  kabet  ima  Deat^ 

Ovid.  Fust.  II.  535. 


Va^mdmett,  —  XIU.  B,  p.  503. 

This  wif«i  of  Veeshnoo  is  the  Goddess  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Patience.  No  direct  adoration  is  paid  her ;  but  she  is  held  to 
be  a  silent  and  attentive  spectator  of  all  that  passes  in  the 

world.  —  KlHDBmSLKT. 


7af«e^/ni«s.^XUI.  11,  p.  503. 

The  Sarpvt^  or  tassel-grass,  which  is  much  the  same  as  the 
guinea-grass,  grows  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
Its  stem  becomes  so  thick  as  to  rKsemble  in  some  measure  a 
Med.    It  is  very  strong,  and  grows  very  luxuriantly:  it  is 


even  used  as  a  fence  against  eaulo  ;  tut  srhieb  porpoae,  a  n 
often  planted  on  banks  eseavatsd  fttna  ditehesf  to  t srlstt 
fields  of  com,  Ate.  it  growv  wild  In  all  tfav  mcohirattJ  p«ti 
of  India,  but  Mpecially  ha  the  lower  pfiovtnccs,  in  *)urK  it 
occupies  immense  tracts  {  aometimca  mixiiig  iiiih,  vak  risrai 
above,  coppices ;  affording  on  asylmn  for  elephants,  ibnivr^ 
roses,  tigers,  itc.  It  frequently  k  laid  by  high  winds,  sf 
which  breeding  sows  fail  not  to  tako  ttdraalagei  by  fons; 
their  nests,  and  concealing  their  yoang  under  the  paittiie 
grass.  —  Orisacai  ^^portr,  vol.  i.  |W  33. 


la  I  from  hie  frmU,  uptarm^d,  alujt  ktJUagt 
The  graUM  tknear ;  mmd  wns, 
PUuking  tk»  broad-tmoed  iavgk 
(^ fonder  pUne,  he  mwts  k  to  mdjro.  —  XIU.  11,  p.  988. 


Nature  haa  provided  tho  elephanl  with  maaos  to  cool  ib 
heated  surface,  by  enabling  it  to  draw  from  ixs  thrast,  bj  tW 
aid  of  lis  trunk,  a  copious  supply  of  saliva,  which  the  «ubi1 
spurts  with  force  very  frequently  all  over  its  skis.  U  sbi 
sucks  up  dust,  and  blowa  it  over  ita  hack  aad  sidss,  to  lc«y 
off  the  flies,  and  may  often  be  seen  fiuuung  itself  with  « tun 
bough,  which  it  usos  with  great  eaao  and  dexterity.— (Mah 
tal  Sports^  vol.  i.  p.  100. 


701  kii  ttrong  templea^  batJkd  «ttl  onddsm  dtm. 

Their  fragrance  t(f  delight  and  love  dUffkge. — XIll.  ri,  ^  S& 

The  Hindoo  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  fragnuit  jwt 
which  ooces,  at  certain  seasons,  ftom  small  duds  is  tlM>  bis- 
ples  of  the  male  elephant,  and  is  uaeftU  in  relieviai  liiot  fi«ai 
the  redundant  moioture,  \%  itli  which  ho  is  then  opprt«s«4 ;  ui 
titey  even  doscritte  the  bees  as  allured  by  tlie  scent,  naA  ri»- 
Uking  it  for  that  of  the  sweetest  flowers.  Whee  CrtKci 
visited  SancMin-dwip,  and  had  destroyed  the  densa  afe«  ty 
fested  that  delightful  country,  he  possed  aloftg  tite  hotkvd 
rivnr,  and  was  charmed  with  a  dvUcious  odor,  whi«ii  ita  »ftt«t 
diffused  in  their  course.  Ho  was  eager  to  view  the  MMirr««f 
so  fragrant  a  stream,  but  was  informed  by  the  iMtivc*  tJHl  A 
flowod  from  the  temples  of  an  elopJiant,  immsamrly  kfth 
milk-white,  and  IteautifuUy  formed ;  tliat  h«  govsmr^  i  *«- 
merous  race  of  elephants ;  and  tliat  the  odorifcroos  doiii  9lri 
exuded  from  his  temples  in  tlte  season  of  love  had  fomsil  tk 
river;  that  the  Dovas,  or  inferior  god»,  and  the  ApnrM>« 
nymphs,  bathed  and  sported  in  its  waters,  impassidaail  td 
intoxicated  witli  the  liquid  perfttme.  —  Wii.roBO> 
/ZeseorrJkc*. 


7^  ffnti'e  Monkeya^  whote  wHd  gmmloU  tde 

Sh4fok  the  whoie  wood.  —  XI II.  12,  p.  50. 

They  aro  so  numerous  on  tbo  island  of  Bulama,«sjrtCsp(^ 
Beaver  in  his  excellent  book,  tliat  I  have  aeen  on  a  cdm  tne>  ' 
ing,  when  tJiere  was  not  an  air  sufliciontly  strong  to  ifiui*  * 
leaf,  the  whole  surrounding  wood  in  aa  much  notiun,  bm 
their  playful  gambols  among  ita  branches,  aa  if  it  hsd  ki0»B< 
strong  wind. 


JVtft  that  in  emmUms  akitt  tilat  owtrtfA  Uri 
Her  rival  strain  tOQuU  try.  —  XII I.  l%p.  SSO. 

I  have  been  assured  by  a  eredibia  tye-witnesi,  thM  t«« 
wild  antelopes  used  often  to  come  from  their  woodt  ts  tSi 
place  where  a  more  savage  beast,  Sirsjuddaulah,  entcrux*'' 
himself  with  concerts,  and  that  they  listened  to  tlis  *trti<» 
with  an  appearance  of  pleasure  till  tba  uiomtor,  in  wlw^  *'^ 
there  was  no  music,  shot  one  of  them,  to  display  bis  ajrlitt?* 
A  leamnd  native  of  this  country  told  me  that  he  hail  twfl'*^ 
ly  seen  tho  most  venomous  and  malignant  snakes  ie^n  t^ 
holes,  upon  hearing  tunes  on  a  flutr,  which,  a*  ht-  wff^* 
gave  them  peculiar  deliglit.  An  intollipent  Pei*ttifl|  sh^ ''' 
peated  his  story  again  and  again,  and  permitted  m*  to  vnrr  a 
down  from  his  lips,  declaied,  be  had  more  thiia  oocr  b«e« 
present  when  a  celebrated  lotanist,  Jt^za  Mohsm9*i,  ■i'' 
named  BiMul,  was  playing  to  a  larg«  company,  in  s  ffv*  f^ 
Skirat,  where  he  distinctly  saw  the  nightingalet  tryiai  lo«>» 
with  the  musician ;  sometimes  warbling  oo  tlt«  ti«««i  <o"^ 
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•{k|ifq«clk  lb*  imtmniBiLt  wliADi 
»t  icdflb  dnppJDC  on  the  gnu 


I,  u  if  Ihtj  vlikxl  la 


HlB^  fT«>.  —  XIII.  13,  p.  593. 


Or  taotnlil  rowt,  aj  utulf  nscli 
Wliilt  noM  Uul  (bo*  lower  «inbi 
SodA  p*iidtllt  Kdf  hi  mj  tlvndn 
t!Dw  Iwlt  my  purilod  veil  to  cbiw 


r<.r*r«ori>«i« 

WIhi  ikiru  the  u 

iikbHi 

ouldiu 

>r  liuniH 

Tniii, 

Tba  tovot-tmbmi 

Will,  .llvo,  „  -(.: 

(Oldrn  . 

FUr.bj«l..plly 

Byriibait  CuHjl 

nuthlb. 

Wiih  .gmij  thUu 

^linpd 

Sh  bow  I.*  kiim  Ibo  lip 

ofiyriT 

.1,  u,d  ll 

rs  uuh, 

>lo<k  ■• 

l«low*r.«  br«c«li-(oriBpphim,  whk 


Uaklr,  (t  iba  iaftr>otbil|KUBaorihe  Isifr  (irlandi  v 
lovtn  bui  on  Ibcir  bo*ar*i  14  propilialo  Ibr  fod  of  iti 
Ht  pUert  Iwr  •o1>  fool,  ■•  ke  rtrliura  by  bar  lide^  oi 


Bud  gljHMl  by  D  ibJck  mucilage,  mnile  by  iwcpin^  Itiktooil  for 

,  uii  wiJ)  nuuD  lU  rurm  for  many  daft  to|alfacr. — 
Oriiiut  Sporu,  roL  L  p.  B^L 


A-iir  m  tor  •aUitinf.  —  Xm.  in,  p.  SO. 


T»>  Av  rW-L- sill.  13,  p.  sax 

Tbor*  <• 
quot«Ib.» 

baamifiil  purife  in  Sutioa,  whicb  may  b 

»«  tMU.;  luA-  ^.^W  (.iKa  Hln,  ».u^ 
»'il  itoJ.I  la  nUH>,  a  proliaa*  •!*«  Mioliu-. 

AchlL  U.  SIS. 

J-t*Jfnt.—XlV.  p.  5S3. 


eillad 


'  paopla  aia  tmplo;«d  in  canylni  v»I«r 
[f  Final,  Air  lbs  uici  of  Uial  Umpk.  It 
»  pnenliBTly  holy,  aa  il  iaauaa  fioa  «h4l 
loalh.     Tbia  anparaUliwawtlailiatba 

rert4d  tli*  Urfeat  prorinta  of  AbU  in14  ■  finbB.  Tba 
Dumber*  tliw  eihployed  are  imncQaa ;  llkey  Intel  lahli  lira 
flaaka  of  Iba  waler  alaDf  over  Ue  eboDldor  by  nwaiia  of  %m 
elaatic  ]iiecF  of  bamboo.  Tbe  aanie  qoanlHy  wfalcii  amploja, 
perliapa,  fin«cn  UnuaoBd  paraooa,  mtfbt  aaaily  be  HTTiad 

GwiUei  of  dialiaclina  bare  Il.ii  water  lurried  to  Ihen  in  all 
pirta  ••!  lli..dD.uii;  ll  ii  drank  at  f.'UU,  ai  irall  u  upon 
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7^  aeveu-keadsd  Idol.  ~  XIV.  1,  p.  503. 

The  idol  otJaggemat  is  in  thape  like  a  serpent,  witli  seven 
heads  ;  and  on  the  cheeks  of  each  lieod  it  hath  the  form  of  a 
wing  upon  each  cheek,  which  wings  open,  and  shot,  and  flap,  as 
it  is  carried  in  a  stately  chariot,  and  the  idol  in  the  midst  of 
it ;  and  one  of  the  mopdt  sitting  behind  it  in  the  chariot, 
upon  a  convenient  place,  with  a  canopy,  to  keep  the  son  fVom 
injuiingof  it. 

Wlien  I,  with  horror,  behold  these  strange  things,  I  called 
to  mind  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Reodaiions,  and  the 
first  verse,  and  likewise  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  verses 
of  the  said  chapter,  in  which  places  there  is  a  beast,  and  such 
idolatrous  worship  mentioned  ;  and  those  sayings  in  that  text 
are  herein  truly  accomplished  in  the  sixteenth  verse ;  for  the 
Brahmins  are  all  marked  in  tlio  forehead,  and  likewise  all 
that  come  to  worship  the  idol  are  marked  abo  in  their  fore- 
heads.—  Bbotor.     OtarekUP*  CoUection. 


The  Chariot  ttfUu  God,  — XIV.  3,  p.  593. 

The  size  of  the  chariot  is  not  exaggerated.  Speaking  of 
other  such,  Niecamp  says,  Cturiu  tarn  horremU  magnitudimis 
gutUf  Ml  vel  miUe  himinet  umi  trtUundo  vix  n^dojtL  —  V.  i. 
10,  $  18. 

They  have  built  a  groat  chariot,  that  goeth  on  sixteen 
wheels  of  a  side,  and  every  wheel  is  five  feet  in  height,  and 
the  chariot  itself  b  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  this  chariot, 
on  their  great  festival  days,  at  night,  they  place  their  wicked 
god  Jaggmmol ;  and  all  the  BroMutu^  being  in  number  nine 
thousand,  then  attend  this  great  idol,  besides  of  aakmw  and 
/otluiru  some  thousands,  or  more  than  a  good  many. 

The  chariot  is  most  richly  adomefl  with  most  rich  and  cost- 
ly ornaments ;  and  the  aforesaid  wheels  are  placed  very  com- 
plete in  a  round  circle,  so  artificially  that  every  wheel  doth 
its  proper  office  without  any  impediment ;  for  the  chariot  is 
aloft,  and  in  the  centre  betwixt  the  wheels :  they  have  abo 
more  than  two  thousand  lights  with  litem.  And  this  chariot, 
with  the  idol,  is  also  drawn  with  Uie  greatest  and  best  men 
of  the  town ;  and  they  are  so  eager  and  greedy  to  draw  it, 
that  whosoever,  by  shouldering,  crowding,  shoving,  heaving, 
thrusting,  or  any  violent  way,  can  but  come  to  lay  a  hand 
upon  the  ropes,  tliey  think  themselves  blessed  and  happy ; 
and  when  it  is  going  along  the  city,  there  are  many  that  will 
offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  tliis  idol,  and  desperately  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot-wheels  may  run  over 
them,  whereby  they  are  killed  outright;  some  get  broken 
arms,  some  broken  legs ;  so  that  many  of  them  are  so  de- 
stroyed, and  by  this  means  they  think  to  merit  heaven.— 
BauTOK.     ChurchUPt  CoUeetion, 

They  sometimes  lie  down  in  the  track  of  this  machine  a 
few  hours  before  its  arrival,  and,  taking  a  soporiferous 
draught,  hope  to  meet  death  asleep.— Claudius  Bucharam. 


wf  Aorlol-taJuL  — XIV.  8,  p.  594. 

There  are  in  India  common  women,  called  Wives  of  tlio 
IdoL  When  a  woman  has  made  a  vow  to  obtain  children,  if 
she  brings  into  the  world  a  beautiful  daughter,  she  carries  her 
to  Bod^  so  their  idol  b  called,  with  whom  she  leaves  her. 
This  girl,  when  she  is  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  takes  an  apart- 
ment in  the  public  place,  hangs  a  curtain  before  the  door,  and 
waits  for  those  who  are  passing,  as  well  Indians  as  those  of 
other  sects  among  whom  thb  debauchery  is  permitted.  She 
prostitutes  herself  for  a  certain  price,  and  all  that  she  can 
thus  acquire  she  carries  to  the  priest  of  the  idol,  that  he  may 
apply  it  to  the  service  of  the  temple.  Let  us,  says  the  Mo- 
hammedan relater,  bless  the  almighty  and  glorious  God,  that 
he  has  choeen  us,  to  exempt  us  from  all  the  crimes  into  which 
men  are  led  by  their  unbelief.  —  Andatne»  ReloUons. 

Incited,  unquestionably,  says  Mr.  Maurice,  by  the  hieio- 
flyphtc  emblem  of  vice  so  conspicuously  elevated,  and  so 
strikingly  painted  in  tlie  temples  of  Mahadeo,  ihe  priests  of 
that  deity  industriously  selected  the  most  beautiful  females 
that  conld  be  found,  and,  in  their  tendorost  ycarff,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity,  consecrated  them  (as  it  is  impiously 
called)  to  the  service  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  pagoda. 


They  were  trained  up  in  every  art  to  delude  sod  tu  del^kt . 
and  to  the  fascination  of  external  beauty,  their  aitfid  bcttayrra 
added  the  attractions  arising  from  mental  arcmnpliskarDU. 
Thus  was  an  invariable  rulu  of  the  Hiodooe,  tMst  sriwia  Jun 
no  eoneerm  tnth  literatmrtf  dbpensed  with  opoa  this  iafriuMi 
occasion.  The  moment  these  hapless  victims  rencJked  maturit*, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  lust  of  tlie  Br^mins.  Thmy  wvr» 
early  taught  to  practise  tlie  most  alluring  blandiahainits,  to 
roll  the  expressive  eye  of  wanton  pleasure,  and  to  invtta  Ut 
criminal  indulgence,  by  stealing  upon  the  beholder  tba  tcnitr 
look  of  voluptuous  languishing.  They  wore  itMtnscted  te 
mould  their  i^logant  and  airy  forms  into  llie  xnoct  cntvcui:; 
attitudes  and  the  most  lasclriouii  gestures,  while  tli*  i«^  sjhI 
graceful  motion  of  their  feet,  adorned  with  goMvo  WUs,  tad 
glittering  with  Joweb,  kept  unUon  with  the  exquisite  bicWt 
of  their  voices.  Every  pagoda  has  a  hand  of  tisnK-  rooa; 
sirens,  whoso  business,  on  great  festirab,  U  to  dsACc  in  p«b)<r 
before  the  idol,  to  sing  hymns  in  hb  honor,  and  in  pnrat«  to 
enrich  the  treasury  of  that  pagoda  with  the  ;vagc«  of  prv-*- 
titution.  These  women  are  not,  however,  regwded  in  a  it»- 
honorable  light;  they  are  considered  aa  weddod  te  tkt  aJr^ 
and  they  partake  of  the  veneration  paid  to  htm.  Th#y  ar* 
forbidden  ever  to  desert  the  pagoda  where  thry  are  cdn««t<,>:, 
and  are  never  permitted  to  marry  ;  but  (be  ullspring,  if  aity^ 
of  their  criminal  embraces  are  considered  ma  saer^d  Ut  tbe 
idol:  tJie  boys  are  taught  to  play  on  ibo  sacr«d  instrvaHau 
used  at  the  festivals,  and  the  daughters  are  de«ol*d  to  tlr- 
abandoned  occupations  of  their  mothers.  — /lufio*  ^Mtif^tfw. 
These  impostors  take  a  young  maid,  of  tho  faireal  tltr  j  ea- 
meet  with,  to  be  the  bride,  (as  Ibey  spoak  hnd  b^ar  the  U^ 
sotted  people  in  hand,)  of  JaganiuUf  and  th^py  Ie«v«  h«r  all 
night  in  the  temple  (whith«*r  they  havr  rarriod  her)  wiU*  Lb» 
idol,  making  h^r  believe  that  Jagannat  himself  will  ronK  ^uk 
embrace  her,  and  appointing  her  to  ask  him,  wbrthcr  it  ^d 
be  a  fruitful  year,  what  kind  of  pfoccsaious,  feasts,  prayrn^ 
and  alms  he  demiinds  to  bo  made  fur  it.  In  the  a»«»aa  tam 
one  of  tliese  lustful  priests  enters  at  night  by  «  little  Inck  dawr 
into  the  temple,  deflowcreth  thb  young  maid,  and  aukpthbt^r 
believe  any  thing  he  pleaseth ;  and  the  next  day,  bcin^  traB»> 
ported  from  this  temple  into  another,  witJi  the  •aoie'  ma^atit- 
cence  she  was  carried  before  upon  tJte  chariot  of  trioapL,  km. 
the  side  of  JagamuU,  her  bridegroom :  these  Frahmmm  -  wiLi 
her  say  aloud,  before  all  tlte  people,  whatsoever  ahe  katii  htra. 
taught  of  these  cheats,  as  if  she  had  learnt  it  from  the  vi-ry 
mouth  of  JagaaaaL  —  BxRirisa. 


Bo/y.— XV.  p.58i. 

The  fifth  incarnation  wa«  in  a  Bramin  dwarf,  onder  t^ 
name  of  Vamon  ;  it  was  wrought  to  reatraio  Ibe  prida  af  the 
giant  Baly.  The  latter,  after  having  conquered  the  ^udt, 
expelled  them  from  Borgon ;  he  was  generous,  tnie  to  bus 
word,  compassionate,  and  charitabb.  Vicheoou,  watfer  i^ 
form  of  a  very  little  Bramin,  presented  himself  befiin  hum 
while  he  was  sacrificing,  and  asked  him  for  threi*  pxcoa  ol  laad 
to  build  a  hut.  Baly  ridiculed  the  apparent  tmbcrility  of  th* 
dwarf,  in  telling  him  that  he  ought  not  to  limit  his  ^mmtad 
to  a  bequest  so  trilling ;  that  hb  generosity  r<mM  Wotow  t 
much  larger  donation  of  land.  Vamon  aoswerad,  that  hrta^ 
of  so  small  a  stature,  what  he  asked  was  morv  thaa  auffrAMit 
The  prince  immediately  granted  hb  request,  an<l,  to  ratify  hts 
donation,  poured  water  into  his  right  liand ;  which  was  u» 
sooner  done,  than  the  dwarf  grew  so  prodigiously,  that  kt§ 
body  filled  the  universe !  He  measured  the  earth  with  %*aa 
pace,  and  the  heavens  witli  another,  and  then  summoned  Baly 
to  give  him  his  word  for  the  third.  The  prince  thaa  f9ro9> 
nized  Vichenou,  adored  him,  and  presented  his  head  to  him  ^ 
but  the  god,  satisfied  with  his  submission,  sent  him  to  gars ru 
the  Padalon,  and  permitted  him  to  return  evaiy  yaar  lo  tha 
earth,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  moatli  of 
—  SoKRiaAT*s  Votfagetf  vol.  i.  p.SM. 


TV  Saertd  Card.  —XV.  4,  p.  206. 

The  Brahmans  who  officiate  at  the  tmnple  georiaQy  C* 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  the  Upper  |«it  af  Ui«  hmdf 
naked.    The  Zswaor,  or  saert»d  string,  b  hung  roniid  the ! 
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from  tho  lefk  shoulder ;  a  piec«  of  wliite  cotuin  cloth  ii 
wrapped  rouod  tho  loini,  which  deHcends  under  the  knee,  but 
lower  on  the  left  tide  ihan  on  the  other  j  and  in  cold  weather 
tiiey  iomeliiiieii  cover  their  bodiec  with  a  shawl,  and  their 
UcmI*  wUh  a  rod  cap.  The  Zenmar  is  matle  of  a  particular 
ktnd  of  pereonittl  cotton,  called  yerma  t  it  ii  composed  of  a 
ccrtaiu  number  of  tlireada  of  a  fixed  length.  The  Zcajier  worn 
bj  tho  Kbatriea  baa  fewer  throads  than  that  worn  by  the  Brah- 
man* ;  and  that  worn  by  tiie  Bhysa  fewer  than  that  worn  by 
the  Khatriea  j  but  those  of  the  Boodra  caste  are  excluded  from 
lilts  dintinclion,  none  of  them  being  permitted  to  wear  it.  — 


TJu  ciey  ttf  B^ XV.  7,  p.  SU6. 

Euins  of  Mah&balipAr,  the  City  of  the  great  Baly. 

A  rook  or  ratlier  hill  of  stone,  is  that  which  first  engrosses 
the  attention  on  approaching  the  place ;  for  as  it  rises  abruptly 
out  of  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  consists  chiefly  of  one 
•ingb  stone,  and  is  situated  very  near  to  the  sea-bench,  it  is 
eueh  a  kind  of  object  as  an  inquisitive  traveller  would  natu- 
rully  torn  aside  to  examine.  Its  shape  is  also  singular  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  ftoro  a  distant  view,  has  an  aj>p«arance  like  some 
an»<  |ue  and  lolly  edifice.  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
rock  from  the  north,  works  of  imagery  and  sculpture  crowd  so 
llitck  Dpon  the  eye,  as  might  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  ppt- 
rifird  town,  like  those  that  have  been  fabled  in  difffrent  parts 
of  the  world,  by  too  credulous  tiavellers.  Proceeding  on  by 
tho  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  there  is  a  pa- 
go<la  rising  out  of  the  ground,  of  one  solid  stone,  anout  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet  high,  which  sfems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the 
spot,  out  of  a  detiiched  rock,  that  has  lM>en  found  of  a  proper 
«ix«  for  thai  purpose.  The  top  is  arched,  and  the  style  of 
a/chiteetttre,  according  to  which  it  is  formed,  dilferent  from 
any  now  used  in  lltOAO  perls.  A  little  farther  on,  there  ap- 
pears upon  a  huge  surface  of  stone  that  Juts  out  a  little  from 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  numerous  group  of  hnmnn  figures,  in 
ha«s-r«ltef,  considerably  larger  than  life,  representing  the  most 
remarkable  persons  whose  actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Ma- 
Ii4>)bartt,  each  of  tiiem  in  an  attitude,  or  with  weapons,  or 
other  insignia,  exprt'ssive  of  his  character,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  most  famous  exploits.  All  these  figures  are  doubtless 
much  lt>M  distinct  than  they  were  at  first  j  for  opon  comparing 
these  and  the  rest  o(  the  sculptures  thit  are  expoted  to  the  sea- 
air,  with  others  al  tho  same  place,  whoee  situation  has  afforded 
then  protection  from  that  element,  the  difiVrenco  is  striking <— 
til*  former  being  every  where  much  defaced,  while  the  others 
sr*i  frr*h  as  recently  finished.  An  cxcavotion  in  another  part 
of  the  eust  siile  of  the  great  rock  appears  to  have  been  made 
on  the  snme  pitn,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  Cjtowltries 
are  usually  built  in  that  country,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travel Irrs.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  sise 
vi  a  spacious  room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  lefi, 
as  a  sptiming  support  to  tho  mountainous  mass  of  stone  which 
forms  the  roo*". 

1*he  ascent  of  the  hill  on  the  north  is,  from  its  natural 
shape,  gradual  and  easy  at  first,  and  is  in  other  parts  rendered 
m<»re  so  by  very  exoollent  steps,  rut  out  in  several  places 
where  the  communicntlun  would  be  difficult  or  Impriicticable 
without  them.  A  winding  stnir  of  tliis  sort  lends  lo  a  kind 
of  temple  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  some  figures  of  idol* 
in  hi^b  relief  upon  the  wolls,  very  well  finished.  From  this 
t**mpie  there  are  flights  of  stepe,  that  seem  to  have  led  to  some 
edifice  formerly  etandlng  upon  the  bill ;  nor  docs  it  seem  al*- 
eurd  to  sttppoee  that  this  may  have  been  a  palace,  to  which 
this  temple  may  have  appcrtain«d ;  for  besides  the  small 
detached  ranges  of  stain  that  are  here  and  there  cot  in  the 
rerh,  and  seem  as  if  they  hnd  onoe  l«d  to  different  parts  of  one 
fteat  building,  there  appeor  in  many  places  small  water 
ehinneb  cut  also  in  the  rock,  ••  i>  for  drains  to  n  house ; 
and  the  whole  top  nf  the  hill  is  strewed  with  small  ronnd 
pterrs  of  brirk,  which  may  be  snppnsod,  from  their  appear- 
ance, to  have  been  worn  down  to  Ihoir  present  form  during  the 
ta|Me  of  many  ages.  On  a  plain  surlace  of  the  rock,  which  may 
unce  hare  served  aa  the  floor  of  some  apartment,  there  is  a 
^tfiiirm  of  stone,  abotit  eight  or  nine  fbet  long,  by  thrte  or 
lew  wid«,  lo  a  eiiitttioii  rather  elevated,  with  two  or  three 


Hteps  leading  up  lo  it,  perfectly  resenibling  a  couch  or  btd, 
and  a  lion  very  well  executed  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  by  wuy 
of  pillow  :  the  whole  of  one  piece  being  part  of  the  hill  ilseifl 
This  the  Bmniins,  inhubitauts  of  tho  place,  call  the  bed  of 
Dhermardijoli,  or  Judishter,  the  oldest  of  the  five  brothers, 
whose  exploits  are  the  leading  subject  in  the  MahubhflLriL 
And  st  a  considerable  distance  from  this,  at  such  a  distance, 
indeed,  as  the  apartmenu  of  the  women  might  be  supposed  lo 
be  from  that  of  the  men,  is  a  buth,  excavated  also  from  the 
rock,  witii  steps  in  the  inside,  which  tho  Bramins  call  the 
Bath  of  Dropedy,  the  wife  of  Judishter  aiMl  his  brothers. 
How  much  credit  is  due  to  this  tradition,  and  whether  this 
stone  couch  may  not  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  kind  of 
tlirone,  rather  than  a  bed,  is  matter  for  future  inquiry.  A 
circumstance,  however,  which  muy  seem  to  favor  this  idea  is, 
that  a  throne,  in  the  Sanscrit  and  other  Hindoo  languages,  is 
called  Stn^iUUeii,  which  is  compounded  of  StMgt  ^  '>on,  and 
ft^ex,  a  seat. 

But  though  these  works  may  be  deemed  stupendoui,  they 
are  surpassed  by  others  that  ere  to  be  seen  at  tho  distance  of 
about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  half,  to  the  south  of  the  hill.  They 
consist  of  two  pagodas,  of  about  thirty  feet  long,  by  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  height,  cut  out  of  the  solia 
rock,  and  each  consisting  originally  of  one  single  stone.  Their 
form  is  difTerent  from  the  style  of  archilecture  according  to 
which  idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  These 
sculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Gothic  taste,  being  sur* 
mounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  not  semicircular,  but  com- 
posed of  two  segments  of  circles  mcetin;  in  a  point  at  top. 
Near  these  also  stand  an  elephant  lull  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion 
much  larger  than  the  natural  size,  both  hewn  also  out  of  one 
stone. 

The  great  rock  is  about  filly  or  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
sea  }  but  close  to  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  a  pagoda  built  of 
biick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has 
evidently  been  swallowed  up  by  that  element ;  for  the  door  of 
the  innermost  apartment,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  be- 
fore which  there  are  always  two  or  three  spncious  courts  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  is  now  washed  by  the  waves,  and  the 
pillar  used  to  dincover  the  meridian  at  the  time  of  fuunding 
the  pagoda,  is  seen  standing  at  some  distance  in  the  sea.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  this  building  there  are  some  dotached 
rocks,  washed  also  by  tbe  waves,  on  which  there  appear 
sculptures,  though  now  much  worn  and  defaced.  And  the 
natives  of  the  place  declared  to  the  writer  of  tliis  account, 
that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  remembered  to  have 
seen  the  tope  of  several  pagoda*  far  out  in  the  sea,  which, 
being  covered  with  copper,  (probably  gilt,)  were  particularly 
visible  at  sunrise,  as  their  shining  surface  u»ed  then  to  reflect 
the  sun's  rays,  but  that  now  that  effrct  was  no  longer  pro- 
duced, as  the  copper  hod  since  become  incrusted  with  mould 
and  verdigris.  —  Chambkm.    Asiatic  iUMoreket. 


Tkau  host  »«««  eaU%  0  Slrqt !  tk*  frimd  rf  Woty 
But  Hit  Utt  k»ppt  cJke  have  eatPd  tkf  sa.  —  Z V.  19,  p.  507. 

Daniel  has  a  beautiful  passage  concerning  Richard  II.  — 
sufllciently  resembling  this  part  of  the  poem  to  be  insetted 
here : 

To  Flint,  from  thence,  into  a  restleee  bed. 
That  miserable  nigbt  he  comes  conveyed ; 
Poorly  provided,  |foorly  followed, 
Uncourted,  unresjiected,  onobey'd ; 
Where,  if  uncertain  Sleep  but  hovered 
Over  the  drooping  cares  that  In  avy  welgh'd, 
Millions  of  figures  Fantasy  presents 
Unto  that  sorrow  wakenM  grief  augments. 

Hit  new  misfortune  makes  deluded  Bleep 
Say  'twas  not  so :  —  fiilse  dreams  the  truth  deny : 
Wherewith  he  starts  ;  feels  waking  cares  do  creep 
Upon  his  soul,  and  give  his  dreams  the  lie. 
Then  sleeps  again  ;  —  and  then  again  as  deep 
Deceits  of  darknc's  mock  his  misery. 

Civil  ITar,  Book  II.  it.  53, 58. 
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dvlidoiM  pUe«,  piMtod  with  all  lorts  of  in—,  that  bear  fVait 
ail  the  jear  roond.  The  rowe  and  other  flowert  und  forth  a 
nMwt  odoriferous  aeeot ;  and  tlie  pood  at  the  foot  of  the  mount 
ii  eoeloeed  with  plea«ant  walfci  of  treei,  that  afford  an  afreea- 
ble  abade,  whilst  the  peaeocki  and  direr>  other  birda  entertain 
the  ear  with  their  harmonious  noise,  as  the  beautiAil  women 
do  the  ejes.  The  oircurojaeeot  woods  are  inhabited  bja 
eertnin  people. called  Mimut  or  JUzui  who,  avoidinf  the  coo- 
vertation  of  others,  spend  their  time  in  offering  daily  sacrifices 
to  their  fod. 

It  is  obserrable  that,  though  these  pagans  are  generally 
black  tbemselres,  they  do  represent  these  Rixi*  to  be  of  a  fair 
complexion,  with  long,  white  beards,  and  long  garments  hang- 
ing croisways,  from  about  the  neck  down  over  the  breast. 
They  are  in  soch  high  eeteem  among  them,  tliey  believe  that 
whom  tlifly  blees  are  blessed,  and  whom  they  curse  are 
cursed. 

Within  the  mountain  Uves  another  generation,  called  Jo- 
uqmmMra  and  Queaiira,  who  are  ftee  from  all  trouble,  si«nd 
their  days  in  continual  contemplation,  praises,  and  prayers  to 
God.  Bound  about  the  mountain  stand  seven  ladders,  by 
which  you  ascend  to  a  spacious  plain,  in  the  middle  whereof 
ia  a  b<*lJ  of  silver,  and  a  square  table,  surrounded  with  nine 
precious  stones,  of  divers  colors.  Upon  this  table  lies  a  sil- 
ver  rose,  called  T\imora  Pea,  which  enntains  two  women  as 
bright  and  Out  as  a  pearl :  one  ia  called  Brifotiri,  i.  e.  the 
Ladf  qf  tX*  Mauth  ,*  the  other  TWottri,  i.  o.  tks  Lad^  ^  tk* 
Ttmguty — beiraose  they  praise  God  with  the  mouth  and 
tongue.  In  the  centre  of  tliis  rose  is  the  tnanglt  of  Quiee- 
Unga,  which  they  say  ia  the  permanent  reeidence  of  God.— 

BALOiiUS. 


Tk»tL  loko  vt  every  where  / — XIX.  10,  p.  605. 

"  Even  I  waa  even  at  fint,  not  any  other  thing ;  that  which 
exists,  unperceived,  supreme  }  afterwards  I  am  that  which  is  j 
And  he  who  must  remain,  am  I. 

"  Except  the  First  Cause,  whatever  may  appear,  and  may 
not  appear,  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the  mind's  JUAgd,  or 
dstusiea,  as  light,  as  darkness. 

"  As  the  great  elements  are  In  various  beings  entering,  yet 
not  entering,  (that  is,  pervading,  not  destroying,)  thue  am  I 
in  them,  yet  not  in  them. 

**  Even  thus  fiir  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him  who  seeks  to 
know  the  principle  of  mind  in  union  and  separation,  which 
must  be  se«ry  «A<r«,  o/vey^." — w^Mtfae  Reeuuxhee,  Sir  W. 
JowKSf/noM  the  BhagavaL 

I  am  the  creation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  universe. 
There  is  not  any  thing  greater  than  I,  and  all  things  hang  on 
me,  even  as  prerious  gems  upon  a  siring.  I  am  moisture  In 
the  water,  light  in  the  sun  and  moon,  invocation  in  the  Fads, 
■ound  in  the  firmament,  human  nature  in  mankind,  sweet- 
amelUng  savor  In  the  earth,  glory  in  the  source  of  light ;  in 
all  things  1  am  life ;  and  I  am  coal  in  the  zealous ;  and  know, 
O  Arjooo  I  that  I  am  the  etvrnsi  seed  of  all  nature.  I  am 
the  understanding  of  tlie  wise,  the  glory  of  the  proud,  the 
strength  of  the  strong,  ft-ee  from  lust  and  anger ;  and  in  ani> 
mail  I  am  deeire,  regulated  by  moral  fitness. — Ksjebsriva, 
i$itheBhegeiotU  Ossfa. 


JSTsorf  MWiet  thkek,  wor  tengue  iedaref 
JVbr  «ye«  ^  Ang^  bear 
Tkat  ghrp  ummagmahtf  bright.— XJX.  19,  p.  605. 

Being  now  in  the  splondorous  luttrs  of  the  divine  bliss  and 
glory,  I  there  saw  in  spirit  the  choir  of  the  holy  angiils,  the 
ohoir  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  who,  with  heavenly  tongues 
and  music,  sing  and  play  around  the  throne  of  God  ;  yet  not 
in  just  such  corporaal  forms  or  shopee  as  are  thoee  we  note 
bear  and  walk  about  in ;  no,  but  in  shapes  all  spiritual ;  the 
holy  angels  in  the  shape  of  a  mnltitode  of  flames  of  fire,  the 
aouts  of  believers  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  glittering  or 
luminous  sparkles,  God's  throne  in  the  shape  or  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  splendor.  —  Mairt  EifocLBitKCHT. 

Something  analogous  to  this  unendurable  presence  of  Seeva 
is  found  amid  the  nonsense  of  Joanna  Southcott.  ApoIIyon 
ii  there  made  to  say  of  the  Lord,  *<  Thou  knowest  it  is  written, 
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He  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  who  can  dwell  in  everlaating  burn- 
ings ?  who  could  abide  in  devouring  flames  ?  Our  backs  are 
not  brass,  nor  our  sinews  iron,  to  dwell  with  God  in  heaven.** 
—  JhefwU  between  the  fVoewan  and  the  Pewere  nf  Darhuee* 


The  Snen  khue^  had  eeemed 
A epeeh  tfduHmeee  there,  —XIX.  123,  p.  605. 

**  There  the  sun  shines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  stars :  these 
lightnings  flash  not  in  that  place :  how  should  even  fire  blaze 
there  ^  God  irradiates  all  this  bright  substance,  and  by  ita 
effulgence  the  universe  ia  enlightaned.*' —  A'om  the  Y<giu^ 


See  ait,  eteeee 
OamdU 


Ifheee  cradleefiwa  eeme  tree 

Uanatarai  hande  #iMp«aded. — XXI.  5,  p.  607. 

I  heard  a  voice  crying  out  under  my  window ;  I  looked  out 
and  aaw  a  poor  young  girl  lamenting  the  unhappy  ease  of  bet 
sieter.  On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  the  reply  was.  Beat 
Laggeeaea,  a  demon  has  seised  her.  These  unhappy  people 
say  Boat  Laggeeesa,  if  a  child  newly  born  will  not  suek ;  and 
they  espoee  it  to  death  in  a  basket,  hung  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  One  day,  as  Mr.  Thomas  and  I  were  riding  out,  we 
saw  a  basket  hung  in  a  tree,  in  which  an  ia&ni  had  been  ex- 
poeed,  the  sknll  of  which  ramained,  the  reet  having  been 
devoured  by  ants.  —  Periosteal  Jieeeemte  qf  the  BtfUet 
eienariee. 


T%at  arrange  Miesn  Bird.  —XXI.  6,  p.  607. 

The  Chatookee.  They  say  it  never  drinks  at  the  streama 
below,  but,  opening  its  bill  when  it  rains,  it  catches  tlie  dropo 
as  they  fall  ftom  the  clouds.  —  Periedkal  Aeeevnte  qf  the 
Baptiet  JUieeiemariee,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 


TTufoatleee  Fnel  efHevoen,  —  XXI.  6,  p.  607. 

There  ia  a  bird  that  falla  down  out  of  the  air  dead,  and  ia 
found  sometimes  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  that  has  no  feet  at 
all.  The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the  form 
of  titem,  is  much  the  same  as  a  swallow's ;  but  the  spreading 
out  of  her  wings  and  toil  has  no  less  compass  than  an  eagle's. 
She  lives  and  breeds  in  the  air,  eomee  not  near  the  earth  but 
for  her  Irarial,  for  the  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  And  the  laying  of  her 
eggs,  and  broeding  of  her  young,  is  upon  the  back  of  the  male, 
whieh  is  made  hollow,  as  also  the  breast  of  the  female,  for  the 
more  easy  incubation.  Also  two  strings,  like  two  shoemaker's 
ends,  eeme  from  the  hinder  parts  of  the  male,  wherewith  it  ia 
conceived  that  he  is  fastened  closer  to  the  female,  while  she 
hatches  her  eggs  on  tlie  hollow  of  his  back.  The  dew  of 
heaven  is  appointed  her  for  food,  her  region  being  too  far 
removed  from  the  approach  of  fliea  and  such  like  insects. 

This  is  the  entire  story  and  philoeopfay  of  this  miraculous 
bird  in  Cordon,  who  professes  himself  to  have  seen  it  no  lose 
than  thrice,  and  to  Itave  described  it  accordingly.  The  con- 
trivances whereof,  if  the  matter  were  certainly  true,  are  aa 
evident  arguments  of  a  INvine  Providence,  as  that  copper* 
ring,  with  the  Greek  *  inscription  upon  it,  was  an  undeniable 
monument  of  the  artifice  and  finger  of  man. 

But  that  the  raproach  of  over-much  credulity  may  not  lie 
upon  Cardan  alone,  Scaliger,  who  lay  at  catch  with  bim  to 
take  him  tripping  wherever  he  could,  cavils  not  with  any  thing 
hi  the  whole  narration  but  the  bigness  of  wings  and  the  little- 
ness of  the  body ;  which  he  undertakes  to  correct  from  one  of 
his  own  which  was  sent  him  by  OraeeanMS  from  Java.  Nay, 
he  confirms  what  hie  antagonist  has  wrote,  partly  by  history 

*  TbB  iMerlpdBB  rmw  dioa :  Ei/ii  i«C(re(  lifiit  rairri  Xf^nf 
9a¥Tevpt»T0(  iwiTtOttt  iti  red  KoeitriTo9  ^tiifpteov  0  ri{ 
%!?/»(  sir  rh  £,  fjuspa  roH  'OKT(a$plov>  a.  a.  X.  Tbb  irik*  ens 
taken  about  HaQpnta,  ttie  imperUI  dty  of  Buevio,  In  ttw  ysor  MBT.  -• 
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and  partly  bj  reason ;  aArminf ,  that  hioMcIf,  in  hia  own 
garden,  found  two  little  birds  with  membranaeeoua  winga  ut- 
terly devoid  of  iega ;  their  form  waa  near  to  that  of  a  bat'i. 
Nor  is  he  deterred  from  the  belief  of  the  pmrpettuU  pp^g  of 
the  JtfamicMttata,  by  the  gaping  of  the  feathers  of  her  wings, 
whieh  seem  thereby  less  fit  to  sustain  her  body,  bat  further 
makes  the  narration  probable  by  what  he  has  observed  in  kites 
hovering  in  the  air,  as  he  aailh,  for  a  whole  hour  together 
without  flapping  of  her  wings,  or  changing  place.  And  he 
has  found  also  how  she  may  sleep  in  the  air,  from  the  exam- 
ple of  fishes,  whieh  he  has  seen  sleeping  in  the  water  without 
ainkingtliemselvea  to  the  bottom,  and  without  changing  place, 
bat  lying  atoek  still,  t^wmHa  ttailtmm  aeaeia  f»id  mo^wMMU 
matfitonisf,  only  wagging  a  little  their  fins,  as  heedlessly  and 
nnconeemedly  aa  horses  while  they  are  asleep  wag  their  ears 
to  dbplaee  the  flies  that  sit  upon  tJiem.  Wherever  Scaliger 
admitting  that  the  Manucodiata  is  perpetually  on  the  wing  in 
the  air,  he  must  of  necessity  admit  also  that  manner  of  incu- 
bation that  Cardan  describes,  else  how  could  their  generations 
continue .' 

Fronciscua  Hernandeo  aflirma  the  same  with  Cardan  ex- 
preasly  in  every  thing ;  as  also  £osebiua  Nierembergius,  who 
is  so  taken  with  the  story  of  this  bird,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  celebrating  her  miraculous  properties  in  a  abort 
but  elegant  copy  of  verses;  and  does  after,  though  confidently 
opposed,  assert  the  main  matter  again  in  prose. 

Such  are  the  suffrages  of  Cardun,  Scaliger,  Hernandeo, 
Nierembergius.  But  Aldrovaodus  rejects  that  fable  of  her 
feeding  on  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  her  incubiture  on  the 
back  of  the  male,  with  much  scorn  and  indignation.  And  as 
for  the  former,  his  reasons  are  no  waya  contemptible,  he  al- 
leging that  dew  is  a  body  not  perfectly  enough  mixed,  or 
beierogeneal  enough  for  food,  nor  the  hard  bill  of  the  bird 
made  for  such  easie  uses  as  sipping  this  soA  moisture. 

To  which  1  know  not  what  Cardan  and  the  rest  would  an- 
swer, unless  this,  that  they  mean  by  dew  the  more  unctnous 
moisture  of  the  air,  which  as  it  may  not  be  alike  every  where, 
so  these  birds  may  be  fitted  with  a  natural  sagacity  to  find  it 
oat  where  it  is.  That  there  is  dew  in  this  sense  day  and 
night,  (aa  well  as  in  the  morning,)  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and  therefore  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  and  spirits 
to  their  perpetual  flying,  which  they  more  copiously  imbibe 
by  reason  of  their  exercise :  That  the  thicker  parts  of  this 
moisture  stick  and  convert  into  flesh,  and  that  the  lightness  of 
their  feathers  is  so  great,  that  their  pains  in  sustaining  then^ 
selves  are  not  over-much.  That  what  is  homogeneal  and  sim- 
ple to  our  sight  is  fit  enough  to  be  the  rudiments  of  genera- 
tion, all  animals  being  generated  of  a  kind  of  clear  crystalline 
liquor ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  be  also  of  nutrition  ;  that 
orpine  and  sea-house-leek  are  nourished  and  grow,  being  hung 
in  the  air,  and  that  dock-weed  has  its  root  no  deeper  than 
■ear  the  upper  parts  of  the  water }  and,  lastly,  that  the  bills 
of  these  birds  are  for  their  better  flying,  by  cutting  the  way, 
and  for  better  ornament ;  for  the  rectifying  also  and  composing 
•f  their  feathers,  while  they  swim  in  the  air  with  as  much 
ease  as  swans  do  in  rivers. 

To  bis  great  impatiency  against  their  manner  of  incubation, 
Ihey  would  happily  return  this  answer :  That  the  way  is  not 
ridiculous ;  but  it  may  be  rather  necessary  from  what  Aldro- 
▼andas  himself  not  only  acknowledges  bnt  contends  for,  name- 
ly, that  they  have  no  feet  at  all.  For  hence  it  is  manifest  that 
they  cannot  light  upon  the  gtoond,  nor  any  where  rest  oo 
their  beHiea,  and  be  able  to  get  on  wing  again,  beeaose  thoy 
eannoC  oriiop  out  of  holes  of  raeks,  as  swifts  and  such  like 
ahoft- footed  birda  can,  they  having  no  feet  at  all  to  creep 
with.  Besides,  as  Aristotle  well  argues  concerning  the  long 
lop  of  certain  water-fowl,  that  they  were  made  so  long,  be- 
cause they  were  to  wade  in  the  water  and  catch  fish,  adding 
that  excellent  aphorism,  rk  yap  Spyva  vpAg  rd  tpyov  h 
f€9tt  wui  iXX*  e*  rd  ipyop  rpit  th  ipyarm,  so  may  we 
rattooally  conclude,  will  they  say,  that  as  the  long  legs  of 
these  water-fowl  imply  a  design  of  their  haunting  the  water, 
ao  want  of  lags  in  these  Manucodiatas  argue  they  are  never 
to  come  down  to  the  earth,  because  they  can  neither  stand 
there  nor  get  off  again.  And  if  they  nevrr  come  on  the  earth, 
or  any  otJier  resting-place,  where  can  their  eggs  be  laid  or 
batched  but  on  the  back  of  the  male  ? 

Besides  that  Cardan  jleasns  himself  with  that  Antiphonie  in 
nature,  that  aa  the  Ostrich  being  a  bird,  yet  never  flies  in  the 


air,  and  never  raats  upoo  thf»  earth.  Amd  oa  for  Al  JiwsaAss 
his  presumption  from  the  fiva  several  llaasmodiatoa  thai  ha 
had  seen,  and  in  which  he  eoold  obeorre  oo  coeh 
of  parts  as  implied  a  fitness  for  such  a  saaBocr  of 
Cardan  will  answer.  Myself  has  seett  thrso,  tkad  iRraligir  sbs, 
who  both  agree  against  you. 

However,  yoo  see  that  both  Cardan,  AMrovaiidaSf  aisd  the 
rest,  do  jointly  agree  in  allowing  the  MaiMicadiaca  ■■  foot,  as 
alao  in  furnishing  her  with  two  strings,  haa|^iif  al  tho  htm^ 
parts  of  her  boiiy,  which  Aldrovandoa  will  Imvo  l«  ha  in  the 
fomaie  as  well  aa  in  the  nwla,  tJiongh  Cardoa'a 
reacheth  not  so  far. 

But  PighafetU  and  Clositks  vrill  easily  end  tUa 
troversy  betwixt  Cardan  and  Aldiovandos,  if  H  be 
they  report,  and  if  they  speak  of  the  aaae  kiad  of  Bisds  of 
Paradise.  For  tliey  both  affirm  thai  tkey  havo  foci  a  foJa 
long,  and  that  with  all  confidence  imaginable  i  hat  SMnm- 
bergiua  oo  the  contrary  afllms,  that  ooo  that  was  aft  oyo-wii- 
ness,  and  that  had  taken  up  one  of  th«ae  bifda  oowly  daad, 
told  him  that  it  had  no  feet  at  all.  Johaatfta  also  gmo  his 
sufllVage  with  Nierembergius  in  this,  thoc^  with  AldrwvaadBS 
he  rejects  the  manner  of  thair  ineubatioii. 

But  unless  they  can  mise  themselves  froas  lh«  framd  by 
the  stlflness  of  some  of  the  feathers  of  their  wfOfo,  or  mlh~r  hy 
virtue  of  those  nervous  strings  whieh  they  may  horo  a 
to  stiffun  when  they  are  alive,  by  transftMing  apirlta  j 
and  making  them  aeive  as  well  inalead  of  lefa  lo  toisc 
from  the  ground  as  to  hang  upon  tife  bovghs  of  Hmea,  hy  a 
slight  thing  being  able  to  raiae  or  hold  op  thoir  1 
bodies  in  the  air,  as  a  email  twig  will  us  io  the  wat»r,  I  < 
rather  incline  to  the  teatimony  of  Pighafetta  oad  Cloahss  Ihan 
to  the  judgment  of  tlie  rest,  and  believe  thooe  tamrmem 
told  him  that  the  legs  are  pulled  off  by  them  that  Ukke 
and  exenterate  them  and  dry  them  in  the  son  for  oiibar 
private  uae  or  sale. 

Whieh  conclusion  would  the  best  solvo  the  crtdic  of  Ara- 
totle,  who  long  aince  haa  ao  peramplorily  prouMootd,  «n 
wnivdv  p6»Qv  piiiv  iartp  dwtp  wtvcttdp  ftAptm  imrtv  txlfi^*'^ 
that  there  i§  not  any  bird  that  only  fliea  aa  the  fia^  os»ly  awams. 

But  thus  our  Bird  of  Paradise  ta  quite  flown  and  vaamhcd 
into  a  figment  or  fable.  But  if  any  one  will  eoodolo  Ihw  h^m 
of  so  convincing  an  argument  for  a  Provideneo  that  fita  «•■ 
thing  to  another,  I  must  take  the  freedom  to  t«n  him,  thai« 
unless  he  be  a  greater  admiror  of  novelty  than  a  aeafcitft 
into  the  indissoluble  coaseqnenc<>s  of  things,  I  shaQ  supply  hu 
meditation  with  what  of  this  nature  is  as  strotigly  eoarloaiv«, 
and  remind,  that  it  will  be  his  own  reproach  if  ho  coimat  s^y 
as  clear  an  inference  from  an  ordinary  tratli  oa  from  eithst 
an  uncertainty  or  a  fiction.  And  in  this  refard,  ike  bnac»C 
this  doubtful  narration  into  play  may  not  justly  avvm  to  ^ 
purpose,  it  carrying  ao  aerions  and  caatigototy  a  piece  of 
pleasantry  with  It. 

The  Manucodiata's  living  on  the  dew  is  no  part  wf  the  skk 
viclivenessof  a  Providence  in  this  stoty:  But  the  I 
lently  well  provided  of  wings  and  feathers,  U 
peUeetU0  czersola,  as  Nierembergius  spoaka,  boii^  so  %•■ 
furnished  with  all  advantages  for  lightness,  ihof  U 
harder  for  her  to  sink  down,  as  he  conceits,  than  to  he 
up  in  the  air ;  that  a  bird  thus  fitted  for  thai 
have  no  legs  to  stand  on  the  earth,  this  would  bo  « 
ble  indication  of  a  discriminating  Providence,  that  oo  porpeso 
avoids  all  uselessness  and  superfluiliM. 

The  other  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  notorioot  oii»»  it  iW  ^- 
ity  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the  breast  of  Iha  ffe«mV, 
for  incubation ;  and  the  third  and  loai,  th«  oae  of  tb«o 
strings,  as  Cardan  supposes,  for  tho  better  koeplof  tJiem  t^ 
gether  in  incubiture. 

Ifthese  considerations  of  tills  strange  story  airikr  so  strancty 
upoo  thee  as  to  convince  thee  of  a  Providonca,  tbmk  tt  tiuec, 
and  not  judgment,  if  what  I  put  in  lieaofthea^  oad  lo  b«l 
ordinary,  have  not  the  some  force  with  tbeo. 

For  is  not  the  fish*s  wanting  feet,  (aa  wo  ohaar»«^  bafoiv.t 
she  being  sufllciontly  supplied  with  fins  in  ee  thiek  an  cir- 
ment  as  the  water,  as  great  an  argument  for  a  ftoHAvot*  ss 
so  light  a  bird*s  wanting  feet  in  that  thinner  elootent  of  the 
air,  the  extreme  lightnesa  of  her  ftiniltnre  being  appropriatsd 
to  the  thinness  of  that  element .'  And  u  not  the  some  Prv^i- 
denca  seen,  and  that  as  conapiooously.  In  alloitiog  hoi  ^vry 
short  logs  to  those  birda  that  are  oaliad  Apodeo  boili  ia  Ptiiia 
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and  Arittotlc,  npoo  wliom  nhe  hu  beitowed  lueh  laige.  and 
atronj  wtngv,  and  a  power  of  flying  *o  long  and  iwift,  as  in 
giving  no  legs  at  all  to  the  Manueodiata,  who  hai  itill  a 
greater  power  of  wing  and  lightnen  of  body .' 

And  ai  for  the  caTitiei  on  the  back  of  the  male  and  in  the 
breast  of  the  female,  U  that  deiign  of  nature  any  more  certain 
anil  plain  than  in  the  genital  paru  of  the  male  and  female  in 
all  kinde  of  animaJe  ?  What  greater  argnraent  of  counsel  and 
purpoae  of  fitting  one  thing  for  another  can  there  be  than 
that?  And  if  we  should  make  a  more  inward  search  into  the 
contrivances  of  these  parts  in  an  ordinary  hen,  and  consider 
how  or  by  what  force  an  egg  of  so  great  a  growth  and  bigness 
is  traoemitted  from  the  ovarium  through  the  infundibulum 
into  the  processus  of  the  uterus,  the  membranes  being  so  thin 
and  the  passage  so  very  emell,  to  see  to  the  principle  of  that 
motion  cannot  be  tliougbt  leas  than  divine. 

And  if  you  would  compare  the  proluberaot  paps  of  teats  In 
the  females  of  beasts  with  thnt  cavity  In  the  breast  of  the  she- 
Manncodieta,  wbetlier  of  them,  think  yon,  is  the  plainer 
pledge  of  a  knowing  and  deaigning  Providence  f 

And,  lastly,  for  the  strings  that  are  conceived  to  hold  to- 
gether the  male  and  female  in  their  ineubliure,  what  a  toy  is 
it,  if  compared  with  those  invisible  links  and  ties  that  engage 
ordinary  birds  to  sit  upon  their  eggs,  they  having  no  visible 
allurement  to  such  a  tedious  service  ? —  HaitMr  Moax's  jfit- 
tidote  ttgnngt  MUUm,  b.  11.  ch.  11. 

"  Mankind,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '*  now  taken  in  his  whole 
constitution  and  design,  are  like  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  which 
travellers  tell  us  of  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  bom  witliout  legs, 
hut  by  a  celestial  power  they  have  a  rtfoompense  made  to  them 
for  that  defect,  and  they  always  hover  in  the  air  and  feed  or 
the  dew  of  Heaven :  so  are  we  Birds  of  Paradise,  but  cast  out 
from  thence,  and  bom  without  legs,  —  without  strength  to 
walk  in  the  lavrs  of  God,  or  to  go  to  Heaven  ;  but  by  a  Power 
from  above,  we  are  adopted  in  our  new  birth  to  a  celestial 
ronvefsation ;  wo  feed  on  the  dew  of  Heaven ;  *  the  just  does 
live  by  (kith,*  and  breathes  In  this  new  life  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.**— Vol.  ix.  330.  Heber*!  ediUon. 


FmasH.— XXII.4,p.e09. 

Tmmc  was  a  child  of  the  Bun,  and  thence  named  Vaxta*' 
v«la ;  another  of  his  titles  was  Z>AcmMra/a,  or  King  of  Jus- 
tice ;  nnd  a  third  Pitripeti^  or  Lord  of  the  Patriarchs :  but  he 
is  chiefly  distingutsbeU  as  Judge  of  departed  souls ;  for  the 
Ifindus  believe  that,  when  a  soul  leaves  its  body,  it  imme- 
diately repairs  to  YamaftWf  or  the  city  of  yisiaa,  where  it  re- 
c<^ives  a  juHt  sentence  from  him,  and  thence  either  ascends  to 
Steer ga,  or  tho  first  Heaven  ;  or  b  driven  down  to  JVbroe,  the 
region  of  serpents  ;  or  assumes  on  earth  the  form  of  some 
animal,  unless  its  offence  hos  been  such,  that  it  ought  to  be 
condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  oven  to  a  mineral  prison. — Sir 

W.  JOXKS. 

There  is  a  story  concerning  Yemen  which  will  remind  the 
mader,  in  its  purport,  of  the  fable  of  Love  and  Death.  "  A 
fhmotis  penitent,  Mormganditmagarezi  by  name,  had,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  served  the  gods  with  uncommon  and 
roost  exemplary  piety.  This  very  virtuous  man,  having  no 
children,  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  one,  and  therefore 
<laily  besought  the  god  Xivon,  (or  Seeva,)  to  grant  him  one. 
At  length  the  god  heard  bis  desire,  but,  before  he  indulged  it 
bim,  he  aaked  him,  whether  he  would  have  several  children, 
who  should  be  long-lived  and  wicked,  or  one  virtuous  and 
prudent,  who  should  die  in  his  sixteeuth  year.  The  penitent 
ehoae  the  latter :  his  wife  conceived,  and  was  hnppily  deliv- 
ered of  the  promised  son,  whom  they  named  Marcandem.  The 
boy,  like  his  father,  zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  worship 
of  Xiv(<n  ;  but  as  soon  ts  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
the  officers  of  Ybsmen,  god  of  death,  were  sent  on  the  earth, 
to  remove  him  from  thence. 

**  TouQg  Marcandem,  being  informed  on  what  errand  they 
wore  come,  told  ifaoro,  with  a  resolute  air,  thnt  he  was  resolved 
not  to  die,  and  that  they  might  go  back,  if  they  pleased.  They 
returned  to  their  master,  and  told  him  tho  whole  affair.  Yha- 
men  immediately  mounted  his  great  buffle,  and  set  out.  Being 
come,  ho  told  the  youth  that  he  acted  very  rashly  in  refusing 
to  leave  tho  world,  and  it  was  unjust  In  bim,  for  Xiven  had 
promised  him  a  life  only  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  term  was 


expired.  But  this  reason  did  not  satisfy  Marcandem,  who 
persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  die;  and,  fearing  lest  the 
god  of  death  should  attempt  to  lake  him  away  by  force,  he 
ran  to  his  oratory,  and  taking  the  Lingam,  clasped  it  to  his 
breast.  Meantime  Yhamen  came  down  from  his  buffle,  threw 
a  rope  about  the  youth's  neck,  and  held  him  fast  therewith, 
as  also  the  Lingam,  which  Marcandem  graspi'd  with  all  his 
strength,  and  was  going  to  drag  them  both  into  hell,  when 
Xiven  issued  out  of  the  Lingam,  drove  back  the  king  of  the 
dead,  and  gave  him  so  furious  a  blow  that  he  killed  him  on 
the  spot. 

**  The  god  of  death  being  thus  slain,  mankind  multiplied 
so  that  the  earth  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  them.  Tho 
gods  represented  this  to  Xiven,  and  he,  at  their  entreaty,  re- 
stored Yhamen  to  life,  and  to  all  tlie  power  he  had  before 
enjoyed.  Yhamen  immediately  despatched  a  herald  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  summon  all  the  old  men.  The  herald  got 
drunk  before  he  set  out,  and,  without  staying  till  the  fumes  of 
the  wine  were  dispelled,  mounted  an  elephant,  and  rode  up 
and  down  the  world,  pursuant  to  his  commission  ;  and,  instead 
of  publishing  this  order,  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Yhamen  that,  from  this  day  forward,  all  the 
leaves,  fraits,  and  flowerti,  whether  ripe  or  green,  should  full 
to  the  ground.  Thi«  proclamation  was  no  sooner  issued  than 
men  began  to  yield  to  deoth.  But  before  Yhamen  was  killed, 
only  the  old  were  deprived  of  life,  and  now  people  of  all  agea 
are  summoned  indiscriminately." —  Picaxt. 


And  Brama,**  region,  vhere  fJka  heBvadff  Hntn 
Wmo*  tiu  wM  drde  of  ku  agt4tmf  day. 

XX[I1.5,p.61J. 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  day  and  night  know  that  the 
day  of  Brulima  is  as  a  thousand  revolutions  of  the  Yoogt,  and 
that  his  night  extendeth  for  a  thousand  more.  On  the  coming 
of  that  day  all  things  proceed  from  invisibility  to  visibility ;  so, 
on  the  approach  of  night,  they  are  all  dissolved  away  in  tliet 
which  is  called  invisible.  The  universe,  even,  having  existed. 
Is  again  dissolved ;  and  now  again,  on  the  approach  of  day, 
by  divine  necessity,  it  is  reproduced.  That  which,  upon  the 
dissolution  of  all  things  eke,  is  not  destroyed,  is  superior  and 
of  another  nature  from  that  visibility :  it  is  invisible  and 
etenul.  He  who  is  thus  called  invisible  and  incorruptible  is 
even  he  who  is  called  the  Supreme  Abode  ;  which  men  having 
once  obtained,  they  never  more  return  to  earth :  that  is  my 
mansion.  —  KaaxsHitA,  m  the  Bhagacat  Oeeta. 

The  guess,  that  Brama  and  his  wife  Saraswndi  may  be 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  has  more  letters  in  its  favor  than  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  such  guesses.  —  Nice  amp,  p.  i.  c.  10, 
$2. 

The  true  cause  why  there  is  no  idol  of  Brama,  (except  tho 
head,  which  is  his  share  in  the  Trimourtor,)  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  conquest  of  his  sect.  A  different  reason,  how- 
ever, is  implied  in  the  Veda :  "  Of  Him,  it  says,  whose  glory 
is  so  great,  there  is  no  image  :  —  He  is  the  incomprehensible 
Being  which  illumines  all,  delights  all,  whence  all  proceeded ; 
—  that  by  which  they  live  when  born,  and  that  to  which  all 
must  return.*'  — Mooa*s  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  4. 


7Vs0  /brm*  teMperaMs  m  unitf, 

Hath  Tmnmu  —  XXIf  1. 13,  p.  619. 


The  DharmorRatja,  or  king  of  justice,  has  two  counte- 
nances ;  one  is  mild  and  full  of  benevolence  ;  those  alone  who 
abound  with  virtue  see  it.  He  holds  a  court  of  justice,  where 
are  many  assbtants,  among  whom  are  many  just  and  pious 
kings ;  Chitragufta  acts  as  chief  secretary.  These  holy  men  de- 
termine what  is  dharma  and  adkarmay  just  and  unjust.  His 
{Dharma-Ri^*M)  servant  is  called  CarmaU:  be  brings  the 
righteous  on  celestial  cars,  which  go  of  themselves,  when- 
ever holy  men  are  to  be  brought  in,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  Dharma-Rajay  who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Pitris.  This 
is  called  his  divine  emmUnance,  and  the  lighteous  alone  do  see 
it.  His  other  emadenanu,  or  form,  is  called  Tama ;  this  the 
wicked  alone  can  see:  it  has  large  teeth  and  a  monstrous 
body.  Tama  is  the  lord  of  Patala;  there  he  orders  some  tp 
be  beaten,  some  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  some  to  be  devoured  by 
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mouteni,  &e.  Hia  servant  ii  etlM  Ca$kmaJu,  who,  with 
ropes  round  their  neckf,  drags  the  wicked  over  ragged  paths, 
and  throws  them  hoadtoQg  into  belJ.  He  is  Dnmereirul,  and 
hard  is  his  heart;  every  body  trembles  at  the  sight  of  him.  — 
WiuroKD.    Anatic  JUBearekM, 


Blaek  qf  atptet^  nd  ttf  ers. — XXiri.  13,  p.  613. 

Ponuliment  is  the  Magistrate  ;  Pnnishment  is  the  Inspirer 
of  Terror ;  Panishment  is  the  Defender  from  Calamity ;  Pon- 
ishment  is  the  Guardian  of  those  that  sleep;  Punishment, 
with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  tempts  the  guilty.  —  HaZ/- 
Hxo's  OealM  Cbds,  eh.  xxi.  seet.  8. 


•tftyMweo,  —  XXIII.  15,  p.  613. 

In  Patala  (or  the  infernal  regions)  resides  the  sovereign 
Qoeen  of  the  Magas,  (larf  e  snakes  or  dragons :)  she  is  beau- 
tiful, and  her  name  is  Aayoraea.  There,  in  a  cave,  she  per- 
iormed  Taparya  with  such  rigorous  austerity,  that  fire  sprang 
ftom  her  body,  and  formed  numerous  agnitiraths  (places  of 
sacrod  fire)  in  Patala.  These  fires,  forcing  their  way  through 
the  earth,  waters,  and  mountains,  formed  various  openings  or 
months,  called  frwn  thence  the  flaming  mouths,  or  juala  muiiii. 
By  Samudr  (Oeeanos)  a  daughter  was  born  unto  her,  called 
Bama-Devi.  She  is  most  beautiful ;  she  is  Lacshmi ;  and 
her  name  is  Asyotearsha,  or  Asyotorishta.  Like  a  jewel  she 
remains  eooeaaled  in  the  Ocean.  — >  Wiitobo.    wCsioL  Ass. 


m  CMM  M  oil  Aif  mgkt  tmd  mofssiy. — XXIV.  9,  p.  613. 

What  is  this  to  the  coming  of  Saeva,  as  given  as  by  Mr. 
Maurice,  ftom  the  Seeva  Paurana  ? 

**  In  the  place  of  the  rigtit  wheel  biased  the  Sun,  in  the 
'place  of  the  left  was  the  Moon ;  instead  of  the  braxen  nails 
and  bolts,  which  firmly  held  the  ponderous  wheels,  were  dis- 
tributed Bramins  on  the  right  hand,  and  Reyahees  on  the  left ; 
in  lieu  of  the  canopy  on  the  top  of  the  chariot  was  overspread 
the  vault  of  Heaven ;  the  counterpoise  of  the  wheels  was  on 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  four  Semordres  were  instead  of  the 
cushions  and  bolsters;  the  four  Vedas  were  placitd  as  the 
horses  of  the  chariot,  and  Saraswaty  was  for  the  bell ;  the 
piece  of  wood  by  which  the  horses  are  driven  was  the  threo- 
lettered  Mantra,  while  Brama  himself  was  the  charioteer,  and 
the  Nacshatras  and  stars  were  distributed  about  it  by  way  of 
ornaments.  Sumaru  was  in  the  place  of  a  bow,  the  serpent 
Seschanaga  was  stationed  as  the  strinf  ,  Veeshnn  instead  of 
an  arrow,  and  fire  was  constituted  its  point.  Ganges  and 
other  rivers  were  appointed  its  precursors ;  and  the  setting 
out  of  the  chariot,  with  its  appendages  and  foraitnre,  one 
would  affirm  to  be  the  year  of  twelve  months  graocfully  mov- 
ing forwards. 

"When  Seeva,  with  his  numerous  troops  and  prodigious 
army,  was  mounted,  Brama  drove  so  furiously,  that  thought 
itself,  which,  in  its  rapid  career,  compasses  Heaven  and  Earth, 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  By  the  motion  of  the  chariot 
Heaven  and  Earth  were  put  into  a  tremor ;  and,  as  the  Earth 
was  not  able  to  bear  up  under  this  burden,  the  Cow  of  the 
Earth,  Kam-deva,  took  upon  Itself  to  support  the  weight. 
Bceva  went  with  intention  to  destroy  Treepoor ;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  Devetas,  and  Reyshees,  and  Apsoras  who  waited  on 
his  stirrup,  opening  their  mouths,  in  tnnsports  of  Joy  and 
praise,  exclaimed,  Jayal  Jaya!  so  that  Parvati,  not  being 
able  to  bear  his  absence,  set  oat  to  accompany  Seeva,  and  in 
an  inatant  was  up  with  him ;  while  the  light  which  brightened 
on  his  coontenanoe,  oo  the  arrival  of  Parvati,  aorpaaaed  all 
imagination  and  deaeription.  The  Genii  of  the  eif  ht  regions, 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons,  but  particularly  with  agnjf- 
attrOf  or  fire-darts,  like  moving  mountains,  advanced  in  front 
of  the  army ;  and  Eendm  and  other  Devatas,  some  of  them 
mounted  on  elephanls,  some  oo  horses,  othora  on  chariots,  or 
on  camels  or  bisSaloes,  were  stationed  on  each  side,  while  all 
the  other  mrder  of  Devetas,  to  the  amount  of  some  laoks, 
formed  the  eentre.  The  Munietuvaras,  with  long  hair  on  their 
beads,  like  Sanisasis,  hoMing  their  staves  in  their  hands, 
aanoed  ■■  they  went  along ;'  the  Syddyhas,  who  revolve  about 


the  heavens,  opening  their  months  in  praiso  of 
flowers  upon  his  head ;  and  the  vuilted  heawD.  wfaach  is 
an  inverted  goblet,  being  appointed  in  Iho  plaoo  of  s 
exalted  bis  dignity  by  iu  majestie  r«iOiiadhif." 

Throughout  the  Hindoo  fkhies  thoro  is  the 
of  bulk  for  sublimity. 


Bf  tiU  aOrikuts  ^  Dtitiff 


71h«  Atmigkbi  Mam  e^pior'd  en  mery  «ilr. 

xxnr.fi,  p.  <ia 


This  mora  than  polypna  power  was  ooea  •wntaA  by 
on  a  curious  occasion. 

it  happened  in  XHaarte,  a  splendid  city  faniUbf  Fii 
by  command  of  JKrwAao,  on  tho  searehora,  io  the  proviafte  «f 
Omsmt,  that  bis  moaical  associate,  JVhreia,  had  do  wtlr>  » 
substitute ;  and  he  hinted  to  his  (riood  the  daoency  of 
him  one  from  his  long  oatalogne  of  ladiesu 
ronsly  tobi  him  to  win  and  wear  aqy  one  ha 
diately  an  requisition  for  himselt  A*«rs^  accc 
wooing  to  one  house,  but  foand  bis  master  thore ;  to  a 
—  he  was  again  forestalled ;  a  third,  tba  saine  ;  lo  a  feftnk, 
fifth,  the  same :  in  fine,  after  the  roond  of  sistecsi  thuoaiiril 
of  these  domiciliary  visits,  ho  was  sliU  fhrood  to  a%k  aadkoef 
single ;  for  Xri$kim  was  in  every  boose,  variooaly  omployarf, 
and  so  domesticated,  that  each  lady  ccogratalated  hone  If  ^ 
ner  cxcluaif  e  and  uninterrapied  poaseasion  of  tha  oadi^t  d^L 
ty.  —  Mooa*s  Hatiu  i*aKlik«on,  p.  904. 

Eight  of  the  chief  goda  have  oarh  their  aaoi,  or  ooaq^. 
proceeding  from  lhem,difioriug  ftom  them  in  aeXybol  io  rvwry 
other  respect  exactly  like  them,  with  the  sane  fora,  Iho 
decontions,  the  same  weapons,  and  the  same  vohida.  — . 
Rea,  8vo  «dit.  vol.  viii.  p.  68,  82. 

The  oianner  in  wbiok  this  divfaio  power  is  <bplsyod  bf 
Kobama,  in  his  combat  witli  Yamen,  will  remind  i 
of  the  Irishman,  who  brought  io  four 
asked  bow  he  had  taken  them,  replied,  ho  hod 
thorn. 


7%e  Amrmu,  or  Drink 

XXIV.  9»  p^  6S4. 

Mr.  Wilklns  has  given  the  genoioo  hbtory  of  this  Uf|oei, 
which  was  produced  by  ehntning  the  eea  with  o  wnmsitaia 

"There  is  a  frir  and  stately  n»onataio,  ood  iio  oame  is 
Jtferso,  a  most  exalted  mass  of  gloty,  reflectiof  tho  oiumy  ftre 
ftom  the  splendid  surftce  of  its  gilded  homs.  It  fa 
in  gold,  and  is  the  respected  haunt  of  Dtws  aod 
It  is  inconceivable,  and  not  to  be  enooropajasd  byaiofhl  moa ; 
and  it  ia  guarded  by  dreadftil  serpents.  Moay  oelcitiol  mmit- 
cinel  planta  adorn  ita  sides ;  and  It  stands,  pteruag  tho  heawo 
with  its  aspiring  summit,  a  mighty  hill,  ioaecosaiUo  oveo  H 
the  human  mind.  It  la  adonied  with  trees 
streams,  and  resoundeth  whh  the  delightful  oonge  of 
birds. 

"  The  Soertf  and  all  the  glorioos  hoots  of  bcovoo,  feovii^ 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  this  lofty  nwantain,  eporhbof  «A 
precious  gems,  and  for  eternal  ages  raited,  wore  atttio;  n 
solemn  synod,  meditating  the  diicomry  of  Iho  JbarMOi,  v* 
Water  of  Immortality.  Tlio  Dot  JVkpsyoH  boiof  •!*•  itor», 
spoke  unto  AiaJbno,  whilst  tlie  fiserv  wore  tbos  ooonitaQ 
together,  and  said,  *  Let  the  Ocean,  as  a  pol  of  milk,  be  tLmm4 
by  the  united  labor  of  tho  Strw  and  Jbo«n ;  on4  whxo  tte 
mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  op,  the  jSmnitm  afcali  W 
found.  Lot  them  collect  toother  erety  tnorfieioal  brvK.  «»i 
every  precious  thing,  aod  let  them  stir  Iho  Oeooo,  oad  it^ 
shall  discover  the  AmrmtA^ 

**  There  is  also  another  mighty  Bwontain,  orboeo  oootf  a 
MandoTi  and  its  rocky  soaamits  are  Ilko  (oarettog  cJooiK  It 
is  clothed  in  a  net  of  the  ootangled  lendrlb  of  the 
crevper,  and  resoundeth  with  tho  harmony  of  variooBi 
Innumerable  savage  beasts  lofrst  Its  borrien}  arnd  i> 
respected  haunt  of  XTsmiors,  Dioo,  and  Jf^sors.  It 
eleven  thousand  Tajan  above  the  eat tfc,  aod  oleveo 
more  below  its  surface. 

"  As  the  united  bands  of  Dmv  won  ooohlo  lo 
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vodotain,  tlifjr  went  bofuro  Vft:thm9o^  who  wu  tittiug  with 
BnJma^  and  aiiUreaied  thorn  io  the««  worda :  *■  Exort,  O  mai- 
ler*! yuur  mo«t  lupurlor  wiadoin  (o  remove  tho  roonntrnm 
MutuioTf  tkud  emplojr  your  ataioat  power  fi»r  our  good.' 

"  yteskiU0  and  Br*kma  having  auid, '  It  aiiaU  be  according 
lo  yoar  wiah,'  he  with  the  hitna  eye  directed  tlte  King  of 
Serpents  to  appear ;  and  AnuUa  arote,  and  was  instructed  in 
tliat  work  by  Brnkma,  and  eommanded  by  JVerayon  to  pnr- 
form  it.  Then  AnauU^  by  his  power,  took  up  that  king  of 
mountains,  iu(<«ther  with  all  its  forssts  and  every  inhabitant 
thereof;  and  the  8oor»  accompanied  him  into  the  presence  of 
the  Ocean,  whom  they  addrossird,  saying,  *  We  will  stir  up 
thy  wutera  to  obtain  the  JimrttUj*  And  the  Lord  of  the 
Waters  replied,  ^Letne  also  have  *  share,  seeing  I  em  to 
bear  tbe  violent  agitation  that  will  he  caused  by  the  wbiiling 
of  the  mountain ! '  Then  the  Soon  and  JUwn  spoke  onto 
Kavrmort^x  ^*  King  of  tbe  Tortoises,  upon  the  strand  of  the 
Ocean,  and  eaad,  *  My  lord  is  nhls  io  be  the  anpporter  of  thb 
nouoiutn.*  The  Tortoise  nplied,^  (l!e  it  so;*  and  it  was 
placed  upon  his  back. 

"  8«i  the  mountain  being  set  upon  the  back  of  the  Tortoise, 
^Mdrtk  began  lo  whirl  it  about  as  it  wore  a  machine.  The 
mountain  Mvtdar  served  as  a  ehum^  and  the  serpent  ^osodkM 
Ibr  the  rope ;  ond  thus  in  former  days  did  the  Dewt^  and 
JlMO0rM^  and  the  iXnuMs,  begin  to  stir  op  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  for  the  discovery  of  the  JtmrttU, 

"  The  mighty  Jttoarg  wore  employed  on  the  side  of  the  ser- 
pent's head,  whilst  all  tho  8aor»  assembled  about  his  tail. 
jf  Monea,  that  sovereign  Deie^  stood  near  JVaroyaii. 

"  Tbey  now  pull  forth  the  serpent's  hood  repeatedly,  and  as 
often  let  it  go ;  whii'l  tliero  issued  from  his  mouth,  thus  vio- 
lently drawing  to  and  fro  by  the  Stwr^t  and  jtsonrg,  a  continual 
stream  of  fire  and  smoke  and  wind,  which  ascending  in  thick 
elouds,  replete  with  lightning,  it  began  to  rain  down  upon  the 
heavenly  bands,  who  were  already  fatigued  with  their  labor  j 
whilst  a  shower  of  dower*  was  shaken  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  covering  the  heads  of  all,  both  fleers  and  Aaovn. 
In  the  mean  time  Che  roaring  of  the  ocean,  whihit  violently 
agitated  with  the  whirling  of  the  mountain  Mwntlar  by  the 
Soart  and  Aioortf  was  liku  the  hollowing  of  a  mi^ty  cloud. 
Thousands  of  the  various  productions  of  the  waters  were  ton 
to  pieces  by  tlie  mountain,  and  confounded  with  the  briny 
flood ;  and  every  specific  being  of  the  deep,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  great  abyss  which  is  below  the  earth,  wore 
annihilated  ;  whilst,  from  the  violent  agitation  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  forest  trees  were  dashed  Of  ainst  each  other,  snd 
precipitated  from  its  ntmoet  height,  with  all  tlie  birds  thereon ; 
from  whose  violent  conA'Ication  a  raging  fire  was  produced, 
involving  the  wliolc  mountain  with  smoke  and  flume,  as  with 
m  dark-blno  cloud,  and  the  lightning's  vivid  flush.  The  lion 
and  the  retreating  elephant  are  overtaken  by  the  devouring 
flames,  and  every  vital  being  and  every  specific  thing  are 
eonsumod  in  the  general  conflagration* 

**  The  raging  flames,  thus  spreading  destruction  on  all  sides, 
were  at  length  quenched  by  a  shower  of  elood>borne  water, 
poused  down  by  tho  immortal  Eendra*  And  now  a  hetoro> 
gMneottt  stream  of  the  concocted  juices  of  various  trees  and 
plants  ran  down  into  the  briny  flood. 

**  It  was  ftom  this  ni Ik- like  stream  of  juices,  prodneed 
from  those  trees  and  plants  ami  a  mixture  of  melted  goM,  that 
tho  iSsera  obtained  tbeir  immortality. 

"  The  waters  of  the  Ocean  now  being  assimilated  with 
those  juices,  were  ccmverted  into  milk,  and  from  that  milk  a 
kind  of  butter  was  presently  produced  j  when  the  heavenly 
bands  went  ogahi  into  the  presence  of  AroAme,  the  grantor  of 
boons,  and  addressed  him,  saying, '  Except  Akreyaff,  every 
other  Awr  and  AMm-  w  fatigued  with  his  labor,  and  still  tbe 
AmmU  doth  not  appear ;  wherefore  the  churning  of  the 
Ocean  is  at  a  stand.*  Then  Brukma  said  onto  JVbrofoit, 
*  Endue  tliem  with  rocruited  strength,  fitr  tliou  art  their  sap- 
port.*  And  Mirafnt  answered  and  said,  *  I  will  yive  fiesh 
vigor  io  such  as  cotfpernte  In  the  work.  Let  Mmtdtr  be 
whirled  about,  nnd  tlie  bed  of  the  ocean  he  kept  steody.* 

*'  When  they  board  tbe  words  of  JVbr«yaa,thpy  all  returned 
again  to  the  work,  and  began  to  stir  about  with  great  force 
that  butter  nf  the  ocean,  when  there  presently  arose  from  out 
the  troubled  deep,  first  the  Moon,  with  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, shining  with  ten  thousand  beams  of  gentle  light ;  next 
fidtlowed  flrvs,  the  goddoia  of  fortune,  whose  sett  is  tbe  white 


lily  of  the  waters ;  tli««n  Soom-I>et*ce^  the  goddes*  of  wine, 
and  tho  while  horse  called  OoAMmva.  And  nfler  these  there 
was  produced  from  the  unctuoos  mass  the  jowoli  Komdoobhf 
that  glorious  sparkling  gem  worn  by  Narayan  on  his  breast ; 
also  rmreejtU^  tlio  tree  of  plenty,  ami  SeeraiAce,  the  cow  that 
granted  every  houri*s  dosiro. 

*'  The  moon,  Soorm-Deceej  the  goddess  of  Sres,  and  tho 
Horse,  as  swift  as  thought,  instunlly  marched  awuy  towards 
the  Dcwff  keeping  in  the  {tath  of  the  Sun. 

"Then  the  Dtw  Z>Aojiisaiilares,  in  human  shape,  CHme 
forth,  holding  in  his  hand  a  white  vesf«cl  tilled  with  the  iin- 
morul  juice  Amntta,  When  the  Jhoora  t>eheld  these  won- 
drotts  things  appear,  they  raised  their  tumultuous  voices  for 
the  Amrttta^  nod  each  of  them  clamorouiity  exclaimetl,  <  This 
of  right  is  mine.* 

**  In  the  mean  time  TVseat,  a  mighty  elephant,  arose,  now 
kept  by  the  god  of  thunder;  and  as  liipy  continued  to  churn 
the  ocean  more  thnn  enough,  that  deadly  |»oiiion  issued  from 
its  bed,  burning  like  a  r.iging  fire,  whoso  droadftil  fomes  in  a 
moment  spread  throughout  the  world,  confounding  the  threo 
regions  of  the  universe  with  tho  mortal  slencli,  until  Sser,  at 
the  word  of  Bruknm^  swallowed  the  fntal  drng,  to  save  man- 
kind ;  which,  ren mining  in  the  throot  of  That  sovereign  Dew 
of  magic  form,  from  that  time  he  hath  been  called  JWef-JCsnt, 
because  his  throitt  was  stained  blue. 

**  When  the  A(toor$  behehl  this  miraculous  deed,  they  he- 
came  desperate,  and  xh^Amrttia  and  the  goddess  Sru  became 
the  source  of  endless  hatrtfd. 

*'  Then  JVbraiiFaa  assumed  tho  character  and  person  of  Jlf»- 
AecMM  Afeyo,  the  power  of  enchantment,  in  a  female  form  of 
wonderful  beauty,  and  stood  before  the  Atomra^  whose  mimis 
being  fascioatml  by  her  presence,  snd  deprived  of  reason,  tltey 
seixod  the  Amrula^  and  gave  it  unto  her. 

**  The  Asoora  now  clothe  themselves  in  costly  armor,  and, 
seixing  their  various  weajions,  rush  on  together  to  attack  the 
8o»n.  In  the  mean  time  JVtrrtfyan,  in  the  fomnle  foriVi,  having 
obtained  the  Amrteta  from  the  hands  of  their  leader,  the  hosts 
of  Ssers,  during  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  jfseers,  drank 
of  the  living  water. 

"  And  it  wo  fell  out,  that  whilst  the  Ssers  were  quenching 
tbeir  thirst  for  immortality,  JZeikee,  an  jffseer,  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Suor^  and  began  to  drink  also :  and  the  water  hod 
but  reached  his  throat,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  friendship 
to  the  Soera^  discovered  the  deceit ;  and  instantly  JVirreyaM 
cot  ulT  his  head  ns  ho  was  drinking,  with  his  splendid  wea])on 
Okakra.  And  the  gigantic  head  of  the  Aaoor^  emblem  of  a 
mouotain*a  summit,  being  thus  separated  ftom  his  body  by 
the  Chakrm*$  edge,  bounded  into  the  heavens  with  a  dreadful 
cry,  whilst  his  ponderous  trunk  fell,  cleaving  the  ground 
asunder,  and  nhuking  the  whole  earth  unto  its  foundation, 
with  all  its  islands,  rocks,  and  forests ;  nnd  from  that  time 
the  head  of  Rahoo  resolved  an  eternal  enmity,  and  continueth, 
even  unto  this  day,  at  times  to  seixe  upon  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

**  Now  Narayan,  having  quitted  the  female  figure  he  had 
assum*Ml,  began  to  dinturb  the  Ainors  with  sundry  celestial 
weapons ;  and  from  that  instant  a  dreadfnl  battle  was  com- 
menced, on  the  ocean's  briny  strand,  between  the  Asovr*  ana 
the  Seors.  Innumerable  sharp  and  misitle  weapons  were 
hurled,  and  thousands  of  piercing  datts  and  batile-axns  fell 
on  all  sides.  The  Anoors  vomit  blood  from  the  wounds  of 
the  CAo/LTtt,  and  fall  upon  the  ground  pierced  by  the  sword, 
the  spear,  and  spiked  club.  Headi,  glittering  with  polished 
gold,  divided  by  the  PeClees*  blade,  drop  incessantly;  and 
mangled  boilies,  wallowing  in  their  gore,  lay  like  ftngments  of 
mighty  rocks,  sparkling  with  gemt  and  precious  ores.  Mil- 
lions of  sighs  and  gro:tnii  arise  on  every  side  ;  and  the  sun  is 
overcaiit  with  blood,  ns  they  chish  their  nrm«,  nnd  wound  each 
other  with  their  dreodAil  instrumentf  of  destruction. 

"  Now  the  battle  is  fought  with  the  iron-spiked  cluh,  and, 
as  tbey  clooe,  with  clinched  fist ;  and  the  din  of  warnscendeth 
to  the  heavens.  They  cry,  *  Pursue !  strike !  fi.'ll  to  tbe 
ground  ! '  so  that  a  horrid  and  tumultuous  noise  is  heard  on 
all  sides. 

*'  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
fight,  JVhr  and  JVWroymi  entered  the  field  together.  JVeroyen, 
beholding  a  celestial  how  in  the  Imnd  of  JVhr,  it  reminded  him 
of  his  Chakra,  the  destroyer  of  the  Aaoara.  The  fiiithful 
weapon,  by  name  Sneriarson,  ready  at  the  m1ml*s  call,  flew 
doum  from  heaven  with  direct  and  refulgent  speetl,  beautiftil. 
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yet  terrible  to  behold :  and  being  arrived|  glowing  like  the 
•aerifieial  flame,  and  »pr«ading  terror  around,  JVarofan,  with 
hit  right  arm  formed  like  the  elephantine  trunk,  hurled  forth 
the  ponderous  orb,  the  speedy  messenger  and  glorious  ruin  of 
hostile  towns ;  who,  i aging  like  the  final  all-destroying  fire, 
■hot  bounding  with  desolating  force,  killing  tlionsands  of  the 
Jiaoon  in  his  rapid  flight,  burning  and  involving,  like  the  lam- 
bent flame,  and  cutting  down  all  that  would  oppose  hin. 
Anoo  he  climbeth  the  heavens,  and  now  again  dartath  into 
the  field  like  a  Peesaeky  to  feast  in  blood. 

"  Now  the  dauntless  JStoors  strive,  with  repeated  strength, 
to  crush  tlie  Soort  with  rocks  and  mooutaina,  which,  hurled  in 
vast  numbers  into  the  heavens,  appeared  like  scattered  clouds, 
and  fell,  with  all  the  trees  thereon,  in  millions  of  fear-exciting 
torrents,  striking  violently  against  each  otlier  with  a  mighty 
noise  ;  and  in  their  fall  the  earth,  with  all  ita  fields  and  forests, 
is  driven  from  its  foundation :  they  thunder  furiously  at  each 
other  as  they  roll  along  the  field,  and  spend  their  strength  in 
mutual  eoofliet. 

*'  Now  JVar,  aoeiog  the  Soor»  overwhelmed  with  fear,  filled 
up  the  path  to  Heaven  with  showers  of  golden-headed  arrows, 


and  split  the  mountain  summits  with  hia  uaerrtQg  sldfta ; 
the  JtMOon^  finding  theoaael vev  again  sore  pcaaaerf  by  tk* . 
precipitately  flee ;  some  rush  headlong  iiii«  the  bnmj 
of  the  ocean,  and  others  hide  themaelvee  within  tl*a  be«<b 
of  the  earth. 

"  The  rage  of  the  glorious  GkeArs,  Sstf^wm,  rnVvk  fur  a 
while  burnt  tike  the  oiUlM  flr«,oow  grew  rool^uad  be  rvttieA 
into  the  heavens  from  whence  he  came.  And  Ibm  Somn  hav- 
ing obtained  the  victory,  the  oioamaia  Mmitdmr  w«»  earned 
back  to  its  former  station  with  great  respect,  wbtlat  lbs  wtkUte 
also  retired,  filling  the  firmament  and  the  heaven*  with  ttew 
dreadful  roarings. 

"  The  &ior»  guarded  the  dtarertc  with  graal  eat«,asd  re> 
joiced  exceedingly  becamie  of  their  eaeesea.  And  Tin^u, 
with  all  his  immortal  bands,  gave  the  water  of  lifv  naio  Jkn»> 
rayon,  to  keep  it  for  their  use." —  MAMAaNsa4T. 

Amriia,  or  Immortal,  is,  aeeording  to  8tr  WilCaaB 
the  name  which  the  mythologists  of  Tibet  apply  to  a 
tree,  bearing  ambroaial  fVuit,  and  adjoming  to  fear 
from   which   as   many  saered   rivers  derive   th«r 
streama. 


Xl<i)retrUit»  tiie  fLunt  of  tDe  0rOlti0; 

A  TRAGIC   POEM. 


Tkato  aerior  apod  mi^ores,  sicat  virtntibus  gloria,  ita  flagitiis  poenitentia,  fuit.    8ed  hae  aliaqoa,  as  vaieri 
petita,  qootiens  res  locusque  exempla  recti,  aut  solatia  mail,  poacet,  baud  ahsurdi  memorabimoa. 

Taciti  iSsC  U.  S»  c  SL 


TO   GROSVENOR   CHARLES    BEDFORD, 

THIS    POEM    IS    INSCRIBED, 
tH  LABTIire  MEMORIAL   OF   A   LONG  AND   UNINTERRUPTED   FRIENDS BIP, 

BY   HIS   OLD    SCHOOLFELLOW, 

ROBERT     SOUTHEY, 


As  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  Grove, 
Bams  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees  j  and  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Tnto  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own, 
Tea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene }  —  like  power  abides 
In  Man's  celestial  Spirit ;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  tlins  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
Frmn  error,  disappointment, — nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  smnetimes,  so  relenting  Justice  wilb, 
From  palpable  opfiressions  of  Despair. 

WoaoswoETH. 


PREFACE. 

This  poem  was  commenced  at  Keswick,  Dec.  2, 
1609,  and  finished  there  July  14, 1814. 


A  French  translation,  by  M.  B.  de  8.,  in  three 
volumes  12mo.,  was  published  in  1890,  and  another 
by  M.  le  Chevalier*  *  *,  in  one  volume  6vo.,  1822. 
Both  are  in  prose. 

When  the  latest  of  these  versions  was  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  the  publisher,  who  was  also 
the  printer,  insisted  upon  having  a  life  of  the  autljor 
prefixed.  The  French  public,  he  said,  knew  noth* 
ing  of  M.  Southey,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
book  sell,  it  must  be  managed  to  interest  them  for 
the  writer.  The  Chevalier  represented  as  a  con 
elusive  reason  for  not  attempting  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  witli  M.  Southey 's 
private  history.  "  Would  you  believe  it?  **  says  a 
friend  of  the  translator's,  from  whose  letter  Itcanik 
scribe  what  follows ;  **  this  was  his  answer  p<rl«- 
tim :  *  yimporU^  icrivez  taujours ;  hrodez^  brodtz- 
la  un  peu;  que  ce  soU  vrai  ou  mon  ct  its  fait  ritn ; 
qui  prendra  la  peine  de  s'inffnvnerf*  "  Aecord> 
ingly  a  Xotiee  sur  M.  Souihey  was  composed,  not 
exactly  in  conformity  with  the  publisher's  notioDS 
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of  biograpfty,  but  from  such  materiaU  as  could  be 
collected  from  magazines  and  other  equally  unau> 
thentJc  sources. 

In  one  of  these  Tersions  a  notable  mistake  occurs, 
occasioned  by  the  French  pronunciation  of  an 
English  word.  The  whole  passage  indeed,  in  both 
yersioDs,  may  be  regarded  as  curiously  exemplify- 
ing tlie  difference  between  French  and  English 
poetry. 

**The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale, 
And  through  the  eastern  windows  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  morn.    Within  those  walb 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakening  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motat 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play. 
Floated  with  mazy  movement.    Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  p'dlar'd  beam, 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter'd  there,  alight  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  cried  Pelayo,  even  so ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval. 
When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  left  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there,— 
So  be  it,  Heavenly  Father,  even  so ! 
Titus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  mercy-seat,  be  heard  in  vain  ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who  from  the  dolorous  house 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term, 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
£DJoin,  should  thus  have  past !  Our  mother-land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses, 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course. 

R  Be  livrtUt  H  toutu  eeg  rifexUms^  quand  la  lu- 
fniire  dt$  lampes  et  det  derges  eommenqa  d  pdlir, 
tt  que  Its  prrmires  teintts  de  Vaurore  se  manirh'ent 
^  traters  Its  hautes  ertMea  Ummies  vers  Vorient. 
Le  retimr  du  jour  ne  ramena  point  dan$  ce$  murs 
des  tons  joyeux  ni  les  mouvemens  de  la  vie  qui  se 
rireiUe  ;  les  seuls  papiUans  de  nuit^  agitant  leurs 
qUis  pesanUSy  hourdtmnaient  encore  sous  les  vatUes 
Un/f:breuses.  Bientdt  U  premier  rayon  du  soUil 
glissant  obliquement  par-dessus  Vautely  tint  s'arri- 
trr  sur  la  tomhe  de  lafemmep6eheresse^  etla  lumUre 
du  eiel  sembla  y  pinltrer,  "  Que  ce  prisage  s'ae- 
complisH^**  sYeria  PelagCj  qui  ahsorb6  dans  ses  me- 
dU*tiianSyfixait  en  ee  nunnent  ses  yeuz  sur  le  tomheau 
de  sa  mere  ;  **  JHeu  de  misirieorde^  qu*U  en  stfU  ainsi  / 
Pultse  ta  hanti  vtrifiantt  y  verser  de  mime  It  pardon  ! 
<lue  les  sangiots  de  la  pinitenee  erpirante^  et  que  mes 
priires  amires  ne  mantenl  point  en  tain  decant 
le  irdne  itemd.  Et  toi^  pauvre  dme,  qui  de  ton 
sijour  douloureux  de  souffrances  sf    de   larmes. 


"• 


esp^res  en  moi  pour  ahriger  et  adoudr  ton  suppUce^ 
temporaire^  pardonne  mm  d'atoir^  sous  ees  habits  ei 
dans  cette  nictt,  ditoum^  mes  pensies  sur  d'autres 
devoirs.  JColre  patrie  commune  a  exige  de  moi  ce 
sacrifice^  et  ton  fils  doit  dorinavant  aecomplir  plus 
d'une  ville  dans  la  jfrofondeur  desforits  sur  la  eime 
des  numtSj  dans  les  plaines  couvertes  de  tentes,  o6- 
servantf  pour  Vamour  de  I'Espagne^  la  marehe  des 
astres  de  la  nuit,  etpriparant  Vouvrage  de  sajoumie 
avant  que  le  soleil  ne  commence  sa  course,*' —  T.  i. 
pp.  175—177. 

In  the  other  translation  the  motes  are  not  con- 
verted into  moths,  —  but  tlie  image  is  omitted. 

Consumiits  dans  des  soinspareUs  les  rapides  heures 
s*ieouloientj  les  lampes  et  les  torches  commen^oieui' 
d  pdlir^  et  V oblique  rayon  du  matin  doroit  dijii  les 
vitraux  ilev6s  qui  regardoient  vers  V Orient:  le 
retour  du  jour  ne  ramenmt  point,  dans  cette  sombre 
enceinte.  Us  sons  joyeux,  ni  le  tableau  mouvant  de 
la  vie  qui  se  reveiUe  ;  mats,  tombant  d'en  haut,  le 
cileste  rayon,  passant  au-dessus  de  Vautel,  vintfrap' 
per  le  tombeau  de  la  femme  picheresse,  ^^  Ainsi 
soit-U,**  s'ieria  Pelage;  ^-^  ainsi  soit'U,  6  divin 
Criateur!  Puisse  ta  viv^nte  bonU  verser  ainsi 
le  pardon  en  ee  lieu  !  Qvs  les  gimissemens  d'une 
mart  pinitente,  que  mes  amires  prUres  ne  soient 
pas  arrivies  en  vain  decant  la  trdne  de  misirieorde  ! 
Et  toi,  qui,  de  ton  sejour  de  souffrances  et  de  larmes, 
regardes  vers  ton  fils,  pour  abriger  ei  souiager  tes 
peines,  pardonne,  si  d'autres  devoirs  ont  rempli  lea 
heures  que  cette  nuit  et  cet  habit  m'enjoignoient  de 
te  consacrerl  Jfotre  patrie  exigeoit  ee  sacrifice; 
d*autres  vigUes  niatUndenl  dans  les  bois  et  les 
defiUs  de  nos  montagnes;  et  bientdt  sous  la  tente, 
U  me  faudra  veiUer,  le  soir,  avant  que  le  cid  ne  se 
eouvre  d'itoUes,  itre  prit  pour  le  travail  du  jour^ 
avant  que  le  soleil  ne  commence  sa  course.'*  —  Pp. 
92,93. 

A  very  good  translation,  in  Dutch  verse,  was 
published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  1823-4,  with  this 
title:  —  "Rodrigo  de  Goth,  Koning  van  Spanje. 
Naar  het  Engelsch  van  Southey  gevolgd,  door 
Vrottwe  Katharina  Wilhelmina  Bildcrdijk.  Te 
's  Gravenhage.**  It  was  sent  to  me  with  th9 
following  epistle  from  her  husband,  Mr.  Willem 
Bilderdijk. 

**  Roberto  Southey,  viro  spectatissimo, 
Gulielmns  BUderdijk,  8.  P.  D. 

**  Etsi  ea  nunc  temporis  passim  invaluerit  opinio, 
poetanim  genus  quam  maxima  glorie  cupiditate 
flagrare,  mihi  tamen  contraria  semper  insedit  per- 
suasio,  qui  divinas  PoCseos  alUtudinem  veramque 
laudem  non  nisi  ab  iis  cognosci  putavi  quorum 
pr»  ceteris  e  meliori  luto  finxerit  prscbrdia  Titan, 
neque  aut  ver6  aut  just&  judicari  vatem  nisi  ab  iis 
qui  eodem  afRatu  moveantur.  Sexagesimus  autem 
jam  agitur  annus  ex  quo  et  ipse  meos  inter  cquales 
poGta  salutor,  enmque  locum  quem  ineunle  ado- 
lesccntia  occupare  contigit,  in  hunc  usque  diem 
tenuisse  videor,  popolaris  sure  nnnqnaro  captator, 
quin  immo  perpetuus  contemptor;  parous  ipse 
laudator,  censor  gravis  et  nonnunquam  molestus. 
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Tuum  Tero  nomen,  Vir  celeberrime  bc  ipectatit- 
•ime,  jam  antea  veneiatua,  perlecto  too  de  Roderi- 
oo  rege  poCmate,  non  potui  non  auiniiiis  eztolleie 
laudibus,  quo  doctissimo  simul  ac  Tenustiasimo 
opere,  si  minuB  divinam  Jieneidat  saltem  immor* 
talem  Tassonis  Epopeiam  taUaase^  quin  el  certo 
respeciu  ita  Bupeiagse  viderwi  ut  majomm  perpau- 
C08,  lequalium  nemtnem,  cum  vera  fide  ac  pietate 
in  Deum,  turn  ingenio  omnique  pofitica  dote  tibi 
comparandum  eztatimem.  Ne  mireria  itaque,  car- 
minis  tui  gravitate  ac  dulcedine  captam,  meoque 
judicio  fultam,  non  illaudatam  in  nostratibus  Mu- 
sam  tuum  illud  nobile  pofima  foeminea  manu  sed 
non  insueto  labore  attrectasse,  fielgicoque  sermone 
reddidisse.  Hanc  eerie,  per  quadrantem  seculi  et 
quod  ezeorrtt  felicissimo  connubio  mihi  junctam, 
meamque  in  Divina  arte  alumnam  ac  sociam,  ni- 
mium  in  eo  sibi  Bumpaisse  nemo  facile  arbitrabitnr 
cui  vel  minimum  Poeseoa  noatrs  aenaum  uaurpare 
contigerit ;  nee  egro  hoa  ejua  conatus  quoa  illuatri 
tuo  nomini  dicandoa  putavit,  tibi  mea  manu  offerre 
dubitabam.  H>ec  itaque  utriuaque  nostrum  in  te 
observantis  apecimina  accipe,  Vir  illuatriaaime,  ac 
81  quod  communium  atudiorum,  si  quod  vers  pie- 
tatia  eat  yinculum,  noa  tibi  ex  animo  habe  addic- 
tiannioa.    Vale. 

**  Dabam  Lugdunt  in  Batavis.    Ipaia  idib. 
Febmar.  CIOIOCCCXXIV." 

I  went  to  Leyden  in  1825,  for  the  purpoae  of 
seeing  the  writer  of  thia  epiatle,  and  the  lady  who 
had  tronalated  my  poem,  and  addreaaed  it  to  me  in 
some  very  affiseting  atanzas.  It  ao  happened,  that 
on  my  arrival  in  that  city,  I  was  laid  up  under  a 
surgeon'a  care ;  they  took  me  into  their  houae,  and 
made  the  daya  of  my  confinement  as  pleasurable 
as  they  were  memorable.  I  have  never  been  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  of  higher  intellectual  power, 
nor  of  greater  learning,  nor  of  more  varioua  and 
eztenaive  knowledge  than  Bilderdijk,  confeaaedly 
the  moat  diatinguiahed  man  of  letters  in  his  own 
countxy.  Hia  wife  was  worthy  of  him.  I  paid 
them  another  visit  the  following  year.  They  are 
now  both  gone  to  their  reat,  and  I  shall  not  look 
upon  their  like  again. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Roderick^  I  re- 
ceived the  following  curioua  letter  from  the  Ettriek 
Shepherd,  (who  had  passed  a  few  days  with  me  in 
the  preceding  autumn,)  giving  me  an  account  of 
his  endeavors  to  procure  a  favorable  notice  of  the 
poem  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

^  Edinburgh,  Dec.  15, 1814. 
(^Mt  dear  Sib, 

*^  I  was  very  hi^ipy  at  seeing  the  post^mark  of 
Keswick,  and  quite  proud  of  the  pleaaure  you  make 
me  believe  my  **  wike  "  has  given  to  the  beauteous 
and  happy  group  at  Greta  Hall.  Indeed,  few 
things  could  give  me  more  pleasure,  for  I  left  my 
heart  a  sojourner  among  them.  I  have  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  matrimony  aince  that  period  than 
ever  I  had  before ;  and  I  deaire  that  you  will  poai- 
tively  give  my  kindest  respects  to  each  of  Uiem 
individually. 
«  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Sun  is  published,  as  yon  will 


see  by  the  Papers,  and  if  I  may  beBev« 
monications  that  I  have  goft,  tlie  public  ckpioaoa  of 
it  is  high ;  but  these  oommunicatioas  to  an  anlhar 
are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

**  I  have  read  Roderick  over  and  over  m^tSm^wai 
am  the  more  and  more  convinoed  that  it  is  the 
noblest  epic  poem  of  the  age.  I  have  had  some 
correspondence  and  a  good  deal  of  cuuvmsation 
with  Mr.  Jeffirey  about  it,  though  be  does  not  agrre 
with  me  in  every  particular.  He  saya  it  is  too 
long,  and  wants  daMkity^nnd  will  not,  he  leaia^be 
generally  read,  though  much  may  be  said  in  its 
favor.  I  had  even  teased  him  to  let  me  twiew  it 
for  him,  on  account,  as  I  said,  that  he  totUd  tt«t 
appreciate  its  merits.  I  copy  one  seBleaee  oat  of 
the  letter  he  sent  in  answer  to  mine :  ^ 

'*  *  For  Southey  I  have,  as  well  as  jou,  great  re- 
spect, and  when  he  will  let  me,  great  admiiatiQit; 
but  he  ia  a  most  provoking  fellow,  and  at  least  as 
conceited  a*  his  neighbor  Wordsworth.  I  eamiol 
just  trust  you  with  his  Roderick;  but  I  abalf  be 
extremely  happy  to  talk  over  that  and  ether  kib- 
dred  aubjecta  with  you ;  for  I  am  t^erj  way  dts- 
poaed  to  give  Southey  a  lavish  allowance  of  praise ; 
and  few  things  wouM  give  me  greater  plraaore 
than  to  find  he  had  affiirded  me  a  ftir  opportunity. 
But  I  must  do  my  duty  aceofding  to  ny  own  ap- 
prehensions of  it.' 

»*  I  supped  with  him  last  night,  but  tbcfe  wm  ao 
many  people  that  I  got  but  little  eonveffaa^km  with 
him ;  but  what  we  had  was  solely  about  yon  and 
Wordsworth.  I  suppose  yon  have  heard  what  a 
crushing  review  he  has  given  the  latter.  I  attll 
found  him  peraisting  in  hia  first  aaseveratioo,  that  it 
was  heavy ;  but  what  was  my  pleaaure  to  find  that 
he  had  only  got  to  the  seventeenth  divtaion  *  I 
aaaured  him  he  had  the  marrow  of  the  thin^  to 
come  at  as  yet,  and  in  that  I  was  joined  by  Sir. 

Aliaon.    There  was  at  the  aame  time  a  Ladj  M 

joined  us  at  the  inatant ;  abort  aa  her  remark  was, 
it  aeemed  to  make  more  impreesioB  on  Jefl&ey  than 
all  our  argumenta :  —  *•  Oh,  1  do  love  Southey  !  * 
that  was  all. 

^  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  more.  Bat  1  beg 
that  you  will  not  do  any  thing,  nor  publtah  any 
thing  that  will  nettle  Jeffrey  for  the  preeent, 
knowing,  as  you  do,  how  omnipotent  he  is  with  the 
fashionable  world,  and  seemingly  so  well  diapoaed 
toward  you. 

**  I  am  ever  yours  moat  truly, 

"  Javxs  Hoee. 

"  1  wish  the  Notes  may  be  safe  enough.  I  never 
looked  at  them.  I  wiah  these  large  quartoea  were 
all  in  hell  burning." 

The  reader  will  be  aa  much  amused  aa  I  was  with 
poor  Hogg's  earnest  deaire  that  I  would  not  say 
any  thing  which  might  tend  to  fruatrate  hia  friendly 
intentiona. 

JSat  what  raoccM  tb*  Bhephvnl  met. 
Is  to  Um  world  ft  •octal  jeu 

There  can  be  no  reason,  however,  (or  withlioId> 
ing  what  was  aaid  in  my  reply  of  the  enuAnyre- 
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which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Wonbworth'i 
poem:  — *«  }U  eroah  the  Excanion ! !  Tell  him  he 
znight  M  euily  onuh  Skiddaw !  " 


lUawicx,  15  .^taw,  1838. 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

Ths  hiaUiry  of  the  Wiai-Gotha  for  aome  yean 
before  their  overthrow  ia  very  imperfectly  known. 
It  ia,  however,  apparent  that  the  enmity  between 
the  royal  lamiliea  of  Chindaauintho  and  Wamba 
waa  one  main  caoae  of  the  deatraetion  of  the  king- 
dom, the  latter  party  having  aaaiated  in  betraying 
their  country  to  the  Moon  for  the  gratification  of 
their  own  revenge.  Theodofred  and  Favila  were 
younger  aona  of  King  Chindasajntho ;  King  Witiaa, 
who  waa  of  Wamba'a  iamily,  pnt  out  the  eyea  of 
Theodoired,  and  murdered  Favila,  at  the  inatigation 
of  that  Chieftain*a  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
adultery.  Pelayo,  the  aon  of  Favila,  and  aflerwarda 
the  founder  of  the  Spaniah  monarchy,  waa  driven 
into  exile.  Roderick,  the  aon  of  Theodofted,  re- 
covered the  throne,  and  put  out  Witiia'a  eyea  in 
▼engeanoe  for  hia  fiither ;  but  he  aparedOrpaa,  the 
brother  of  the  tyrant,  aa  being  a  Prieat,  and  Ebba 
and  Siaibert,  the  two  aona  of  Witita,  by  Pelayo'a 
mother,  it  may  be  convenient  thua  briefly  to  pre- 
miae  theae  circumatancea  of  an  obacure  portion  of 
hietory,  with  which  lew  readeracan  be  auppoaed  to 
be  ftmiliar ;  and  a  liat  of  the  principal  peiaona  who 
are  introduced,  or  apoken  of,  may  aa  properly  be 
prefixed  to  a  Poem  aa  to  a  Play. 


WmsA, Kinff  of  the  Wbi-Ootht ;  dathraoMl  tad 

Uiadwl  bj  KiMfoitek. 
TmoDoraaa,  . . .  •  we  of  King  Ckindamiiotho,  bliadod  by 

Kinf  WiUsa. 

Fatil4, his  brolhor }  put  to  doAth  by  WiUsa. 

TiM  WUb  of  PiiTiU,  Witiza'i  adolMroot  mistreM. 


SoaaaioB, . 


Ps&.Afo,. 


Gacdiosa,  . , 
GVUI.A,  •«.. 
Fatila,  .... 
OsBiiaciira, 

RotllXA,  .  «  . 


) 

•       •       •       • 
tbo  lut  Kinf  of  tbo  Wki-Ootba;  mo 

oTTlModoftod. 
tbe  founder  of  tbo  Spuibb  Moaareby ; 

■oo  of  FarUa. 
bb  tvife. 
bb  titter, 
bit  MM. 
hit  deofbter. 
widow  of  Tbeodofted,  tad  aotbor  of 

Roderick. 


CovvT  Ptoao,  . . ) 
Cdcvt  Bodoiv,  ,») 
Ai.««o«ta, 

CUASI,   •  .  •  • 


AtPALASIS,   .  .  .  < 

EoiLofi*,.  .••.. 

Attruc4CSHt  -  • 
AuckUU^Vf  ••• 
Am, < 

IttAMiM,  ..... 

Maovko, . .... 


poworftti  Lorde  of  Caatabria. 

Coant  Podro*t  aofi|  elUnraidt  Kla^ 

Arckbitbop  of  Toledo. 

a  Honk  of  the  Ctulian  Scboob,  dm? 

Ueridt. 
the  Moorith  foremor  of  Spain, 
formerly  the  wifii  of  Roderiek,  now  of 

[Abdabsis. 


Mooriab  ClUeft. 


OarAt, brother  to  Witiaa,  and  fonnerly  Arch* 

bithop  of  Sevillei  now  a  renegade. 

E«"""*   ••••'    I  toot  ofWiUia  and  of  PeIayo*a  mother. 

SvuACiAfff a  renefade,  gOTemor  of  Oegio. 

Coomr  JouAM,  ...  a  powerfbi  Lord  among  tbe  Wbi-Goiha, 

now  a  renegade. 
FumiiroA, .......  hb  dauglater,  Tiobted  by  King  Roderick. 


Adosikda,  • daogbter  of  tbe  OoToroor  of  Aoria. 

OooAn, Abbot  of  8t.  Felix 

SiTsniAP, Roderiek*t  fbeter-fiither. 

Fatiitia, Comt  Pedro*!  wife. 

Tbe  four  latter  pereona  are  imaginary.  All  the  othen  aro 
mantiooed  In  liittory.  I  ought,  boworer,  to  ofaaerre,  that 
Romano  b  a  creaCare  of  mookiah  legendt ;  that  the  name  of 
Pelayo't  titter  hot  not  been  preterred }  and  tliat  that  of  Rod- 
erick't  mother,  Rotcilo,  hat  been  altered  to  Rutillo.  for  the 
take  of  euphony. 


I. 


RODERICK  AND  ROMANO. 

Loao  had  the  Crimea  of  Spain  cried  out  to  Heaven : 
At  length  the  meaaure  of  offence  waa  full. 
Count  Julian  call'd  the  invaden ;  not  becauae 
Inhuman  priesta  with  unoffending  blood 
Had  atain'd  their  country ;  not  becauae  a  yoke 
Of  iron  aenritude  oppreaa'd  and  gall'd 
The  children  of  the  aoil :  a  private  wrong 
Rouaed'the  remoraeleaa  Baron.    Mad  to  wreak 
Hia  vengeance,  for  hia  violated  child. 
On  Roderick*a  head,  in  evil  hour  for  Spain, 
For  that  unhappy  daughter,  and  himaelf,  -» 
Desperate  apoirtate ! —on  the  Moon  he  eall*d ; 
And  like  a  cloud  of  locuaCa,  whom  the  South 
WaAa  fiom  the  plaina  of  waated  Africa, 
The  Muaaulmen  upon  Iberia'a  ahore 
Deaeend.    A  eountleaa  multitude  they  came; 
Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoin'd,— ationg  in  the  youth 
And  heat  of  seal, — a  dreadful  brotherhood, 
In  whom  all  turbulent  vicea  were  let  looae ; 
While  Conscience,  with  their  impioua  creed  ac> 

cura'd 
Drunk  aa  with  wine,  had  aanctified  to  them 
AU  bloody,  all  abominable  things. 

Thou,  Calpe,  aaw*at  their  coming ;  ancient  Rock 
Renowned,  no  longer  now  ahalt  thou  be  call*d 
From  Goda  and  Heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Kfonoa,  or  hundred-handed  Briareua, 
Bacchua,  or  Hercules ;  but  doomed  to  bear 
The  name  of  thy  new  conqueror,  and  theneelbrth 
To  atand  hia  everlaating  monument. 
Thou  aaw*st  the  dark-blue  watera  flaah  before 
Their  ominoua  way,  and  whiten  round  their keela ; 
Their  swarthy  royriada  darkening  o'er  thy  aanda. 
There,  on  the  beach,  the  Misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeie ; 
Fair  ahone  the  aua  upon  their  proud  array, 
White  turbans,  glittering  armor,  ahielda  engrail*d 
With  gold,  and  cimeterv  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  tbe  breeiea,  aa  in  aport. 
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Curl  their  long  flagi  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazon'd  acroUs  of  blasphemy.    Too  soon 
The  gales  of  Spain  from  that  unhappy  land 
Walled,  OS  from  an  open  charnel-house. 
The  taint  of  death ;  and  that  bright  sun,  from  fields 
Of  slaughter,  with  the  morning  dew  drew  up 
Corruption  through  the  infected  atmosphere. 

Then  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths ;  their  hour 
Was  come,  and  Vengeance,  long  withheld,  went 

loose. 
Famine  and  Pestilence  had  wasted  them. 
And  Treason,  like  an  old  and  eating  sore. 
Consumed  the  bones  and  sinews  of  their  strength ; 
And,  worst  of  enemies,  their  Sins  were  arm'd 
Against  them.    Yet  the  sceptre  from  their  hands 
Pass'd  not  away  inglorious,  nor  was  shame 
Lefl  for  their  children's  lasting  heritage; 
Eight  summer  days,  from  mom  till  latest  eye, 
The  fatal  fight  endured,  till  perfidy 
Prevailing  to  their  overthrow,  they  sunk 
Defeated,  not  dishonor'd.    On  the  banks 
Of  Chrysus,  Roderick's  royal  car  was  found, 
His  battle-horse  Orelio,  and  that  helm 
Whose  horns,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  fray 
Eminent,  had   mark'd    his   presence.    Did   the 

stream 
Receive  him  with  the  undistinguish'd  dead, 
Christian  and  Moor,  who  clogg'd  its  course  that 

day.' 
So  thought  the  Conqueror ;  and  firom  that  day  forth, 
Memorial  of  his  perfect  victory, 
He  bade  the  river  bear  the  name  of  Joy. 
So  thought  the  Goths ;  they  said  no  prayer  for  him. 
For  him  no  service  sung,  nor  mourning  made. 
But  charged  their  crimes  upon  his  head,  and  cursed 
His  memory. 

Bravely  in  that  eightnlajrs*  fight 
The  King  had  striven, — for  victory  first,  while 

hope 
Remained,  then  desperately  in  search  of  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  lefl; 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  not ;  the  cimeter 
Glanced  from  his  helmet.    Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  roe  f 
Cried  Roderick ;  and  he  dropp'd  Orelio's  reins, 
And  threw  his  hands  aloil  in  frantic  prayer,  — 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  crave. 
Death  soon  and  short,  death  and  forgetfulness ! 
Aloud  he  cried ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 
There  answer'd  him  a  secret  voice,  that  spake 
Of  righteousness  and  judgment  afler  death. 
And  Grod's  redeeming  love,  which  fain  would  save 
The  guilty  soul  alive.    'Twas  agony. 
And  yet  'twas  hope ;  —  a  momentary  light. 
That  flash'd  through  utter  darkness  on  the  Cross 
To  point  salvation,  then  lefl  all  within 
Dark  as  before.    Fear,  never  felt  till  then, 
Sudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 
Of  lightning,  smote  him.  From  his  horse  he  dropp'd. 
Whether  with  human  impulse,  or  by  Heaven 
Struck  down,  he  knew  not;  loosen'd  from  his  wrist 
The  sword-chain,  and  let  fall  the  sword,  whose  hilt 
Clung  to  his  palm  a  moment  ere  it  fell, 
Glued  there  with  Moorish  gore.    His  royal  robe, 


His  homed  helmet  and  enanieil'd  mail, 
He  cast  aside,  and  taking  from  the  dead 
A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  inTolvcd 
Stole  like  a  thief  in  darkness  fixim  the  field. 

Evening  closed  round  to  favor  him.    All  nigbt 
He  fled,  the  sound  of  battle  in  bis  ear 
Ringing,  and  sights  of  death  before  hiscyev. 
With  forms  more  horrible  of  eager  finifds 
That  seem'd  to  hover  round,  and  gulfs  of  fire 
Opening  beneath  his  feet    At  limes  tiie  groAB 
Of  some  poor  fugitive,  who,  bearing  with  him 
His  mortal  hurt,  had  fidlen  beside  the  w»y. 
Roused  him  from  these  dread  visions,  and  be  caU'd 
In  answering  groans  on  his  Redeemer's  nune. 
That  word  the  only  prayer  that  paos'd  his  lips. 
Or  rose  within  his  heart.    Then  would  be  see 
The  Cross  whereon  a  bleeding  Savior  bang, 
Who  call'd  on  him  to  come  and  eleanae  his  sott! 
In   those  all-healing   streams,    which  from   bis 

wounds, 
As  from  perpetual  springs,  forever  flow*4. 
No  hart  e'er  panted  fi>r  the  water-brooks 
As  Roderick  thirsted  there  to  drink  and  live; 
But  Hell  was  interposed;  and  worse  than  HeU— 
Yea,  to  his  eyes  more  dreadfbl  than  the  fiends 
Who  flock'd  like  hungry  ravens  immd  bis  be»d,^ 
Florinda  stood  between,  and  wam*d  him  off 
With  her  abhorrent  hands, — that  agony 
Still  in  her  face,  which,  when  the  deed  was  done, 
Inflicted  on  her  ravisber  the  curse 
That  it  invoked  from  Heaven. — Ob,  wbst  a  nighl 
Of  waking  horrors !    Nor,  when  momiag  oaoie. 
Did  the  realities  of  light  and  day 
Bring  aught  of  comfort  ;  wberesoe'er  he  went 
The  tidings  of  defisat  had  gone  bef<xre ; 
And  leaving  their  defenceless  homes  to  stek 
What  shelter  walls  and  battlements  might  yield. 
Old  men  with  feeble  feet,  and  tottering 
And  widows  with  their  infants  in  their 
Hurried  along.      Nor  royal  festival. 
Nor  sacred  pageant,  with  like  multitudes 
E'er  fill'd  the  public  way.    All  whom  tbc  svotd 
Had  spared  were  here ;  bed-rid  infirmity 
Alone  was  lefl  behind ;  the  cripple  plied 
His  crutches;  with  her  child  of  yesterday 
The  mother  fled,  and  she  whose  hour  ww 
Fell  by  tlie  road. 

Less  dreadful  than  this 
Of  outward  suflfering  which  the  day  disclosed. 
Had  night  and  darkness  seem'd  to  Roderick's  beait, 
With  all  their  dread  creations.    From  the  tbzoi^ 
He  tum'd  aside,  unable  to  endure 
This  burden  of  the  general  woe ;  nor  walls. 
Nor  towers,  nor  mountain  fastnesses  be  aoQgbt; 
A  firmer  hold  his  spirit  yeara*d  to  find, 
A  rock  of  surer  strength.    Unknowing  vbeiv. 
Straight  through  the  wild  he  hasten*d  on  all  day. 
And  with  unslacken'd  speed  was  traveUiag  stiU 
When  evening  gathered  round.    Seven  days,  froa 

morn 
Till  night,  he  travell'd  thus ;  the  forest  odka, 
The  fig-grove  by  the  fearful  husbandman 
Forsaken  to  the  spoiler,  and  the  vines, 
Where  fox  and  household  dog  together  now 
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Fed  on  the  yinta^,  gave  him  ibod ;  the  hand 
or  Heaven  waa  <m  htin,  and  the  agony 
Which  wrought  within,  auppUed  a  atrength  beyond 
All  natural  force  of  man. 

When  the  eighth  eve 
Waa  come,  he  found  himself  on  Ana*a  banks, 
Faat  by  tlie  Caulian  Sehoola.    It  waa  the  hour 
Of  vespers^  but  no  vesper-bell  was  heard, 
Nor  other  sound,  than  of  the  passing  stream, 
Or  stork,  who,  flapping  with  wide  wing  the  air. 
Sought  her  broad  nest  upon  the  silent  tower. 
Brethren  and  pupils  thence  alike  had  fled 
To  save  themselves  within  the  embattled  walls 
Of  neighboring  Merida.    One  aged  Monk 
Alone  was  left  behind ;  he  would  not  leave 
l^he  sacred  spot  beloved,  for  having  served 
There,  from  his  childhood  up  to  ripe  old  age, 
God's  holy  altar,  it  became  him  now. 
He  thought,  before  that  altar  to  await 
The  merciless  misbelievers,  and  lay  down 
His  life,  a  willing  martyr.     So  he  staid 
When  all  were  gone,  and  duly  fed  the  lamps, 
And  kept  devotedly  the  altar  dress'd. 
And  duly  offered  up  the  sacriflce. 
Four  days  and  nights  he  thus  had  passed  alone, 
In  such  high  mood  of  saintly  fortitude, 
That  hope  of  Heaven  became  a  heavenly  joy ; 
And  now  at  evening  to  the  gate  he  went, 
I  f  he  might  spy  the  Moors, — for  it  seem'd  long 
To  tarry  for  his  crown. 

Before  the  Cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself;  his  body  raised. 
Half  kneeling,  half  at  length  he  lay  ;  his  arms 
Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  face 
Tears  streaming  down  bedew'd  the  senseless  stone. 
He  had  not  wept  till  now ;  and  at  the  gush 
Of  these  first  tears,  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart, 
From  a  long  winter's  icy  thrall  let  loose, 
Had  open'd  to  the  genial  influences 
Of  Heaven.    In  attitude,  hut  not  in  act 
Of  prayer  he  lay ;  an  agony  of  tears 
Was  all  his  soul  could  offer.    When  the  Monk 
Beheld  him  suffering  thus,  he  raised  him  up. 
And  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  in ; 
And  tliere,  before  the  altar,  in  the  name 
Of  Him  whose  bleeding  image  there  was  hung, 
Spake  comfort,  and  adjured  him  in  that  name 
There  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  his  sins. 
Lo !  said  Romano,  I  am  waiting  here 
The  coming  of  the  Moors,  tliat  from  their  hands 
My  spirit  may  receive  the  purple  robe 
Of  martyrdom,  and  rise  to  claim  its  crown. 
That  God  who  willeth  not  the  sinner's  death 
Hath  led  thee  hither.    Threescore  years  and  five. 
Even  from  the  hour  when  I,  a  five^years'  child, 
Enter'd  the  schools,  have  I  continued  here. 
And  served  the  altar :  not  in  all  those  years 
Hath  such  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart 
Appeared  before  me.    O  my  brother.  Heaven 
Hath  sent  thee  for  thy  comfort,  and  for  mine, 
That  my  last  earthly  act  may  reconcile 
A  sinner  to  his  God. 

Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak. 
Tiiou  seest,  he  cried,  •*  thou  seest, — but  memory  I 


And  suffocating  thoughts  repressed  the  word, 

And  shudderings  like  an  ague-fit,  from  head 

To  foot  convulsed  him ;  till  at  length,  subduing 

His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaim'd. 

Spreading  his  hands  and  lifting  up  his  face, 

As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 

A  human  eye  upon  his  shame,  —  Thou  seest 

Roderick  the  Goth !  That  name  would  have  sufficed 

To  tell  its  whole  abhorred  history : 

He  not  the  less  pursued,  —  the  ravisher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  !    Having  said. 

In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt, 

Arms  straightened  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and 

eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  bis  voice 
Awaited  life  or  death. 

All  night  the  old  man 
Pray*d  with  his  penitent,  and  minister'd 
Unto  the  wounded  soul,  till  he  infused 
A  healing  hope  of  mercy  that  allay*d 
Its  heat  of  anguish.    But  Romano  saw 
What  strong  temptations  of  despair  beset, 
And  how  he  needed  in  this  second  birth. 
Even  like  a  yearling  child,  a  fosterer's  care. 
Father  in  Heaven,  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done  ! 
Surely  I  hoped  tliat  I  this  day  should  sing 
Hosannahs  at  thy  throne ;  but  thou  hast  yet 
Work  for  thy  servant  here.    He  girt  his  loins, 
And  from  her  altar  took,  with  reverent  hands. 
Our  Lady's  image  down  :  In  this,  quoth  he. 
We  have  our  guide,  and  guard,  and  comforter, 
The  best  provision  for  our  perilous  way. 
Fear  not  but  we  shall  find  a  resting-place ; 
The  Almighty's  hand  is  on  us. 

They  went  forth ', 
They  cross'd  the  stream ;  and  when  Romano  turn'd 
For  his  last  look  toward  the  Caulian  towers. 
Far  off  the  Moorish  standards  in  the  light 
Of  morn  were  glittering,  where  the  miscreant  host 
Toward  the  Lusitanian  capital 
To  lay  their  siege  advanced ;  the  eastern  breeie 
Bore  to  the  fearful  travellers  far  away 
The  sound  of  horn  and  tambour  o'er  the  plain. 
All  day  tliey  hasten'd,  and  when  evening  fell, 
Sped  toward  the  setting  sun,  as  if  its  line 
Of  glory  came  from  Heaven  to  point  their  course. 
But  feeble  were  the  feet  of  that  old  man 
For  such  a  weary  length  of  way  ;  and  now 
Being  pass'd  the  danger,  (for  in  Merida 
Sacaru  long  in  resolute  defence 
Withstood  the  tide  of  war,)  with  easier  pace 
The  wanderers  journey 'd  on;  till  having  cross'd 
Rich  Tagus,  and  the  rapid  Zezere, 
They  from  Albardos'  hoary  height  beheld 
Pine-forest,  fruitful  vale,  and  that  fair  lake 
Where  Alcoa,  mingled  there  with  Baza's  stream, 
Rests  on  its  passage  to  the  western  sea. 
That  sea  the  aim  and  boundary  of  their  toil. 

The  fourth  week  of  their  painful  pilgrimage 
Was  full,  when  they  arrived  where  from  the  land 
A  rocky  hill,  rising  with  steep  ascent, 
O'erhung  the  glittering  beach ;  there,  on  the  top, 
A  little,  lowly  hermitage  tliey  found. 
And  a  rude  Cross,  and  at  its  foot  a  grave, 
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Bearing  no  name,  nor  other  monuxnent. 

Where  better  could  they  rest  than  here,  where  &xth, 

And  secret  penitence,  and  happiest  death. 

Had  bleas'd  the  spot,  and  brought  good  Angek 

down, 
And  open'd,  as  it  were,  a  way  to  Heaven  ? 
Behind  them  was  the  desert,  ofiering  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need ;  on  either  side 
The  white  sand  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  in  firont, 
Great  Ocean  with  its  eyerlasting  voice, 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  proclaimed 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  their  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ? 
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RODERICK  IN  SOUTUDE. 

TwxLVK  months  they  sojoum*d  in  their  solitude, 
And  then  beneath  the  burden  of  old  age 
Romano  sunk.    No  brethren  were  there  here 
To  spread  the  sackcloth,  and  with  ashes  strow 
That  penitential  bed,  and  gather  round 
To  sing  his  requiem,  and  with  prayer  and  psalm 
Assist  him  in  his  hour  of  agony. 
He  lay  on  the  bare  earth,  which  long  had  been 
His  only  couch ',  beside  him  Roderick  knelt, 
Moisten'd  from  time  to  time  his  blacken*d  lips. 
Received  a  blessing  with  his  latest  breath. 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  by  the  nameless  grave 
Of  the  fore-tenant  of  that  holy  place 
Consign'd  him,  earth  to  earth. 

Two  graves  are  here ; 
And  Roderick,  transverse  at  their  feet,  began 
To  break  the  third.    In  all  his  intervals 
Of  prayer,  save  only  when  he  searched  the  woods 
And  fiird  the  water-cruise,  he  labor 'd  there ; 
And  when  the  work  was  done,  and  he  had  laid 
Himself  at  length  within  its  narrow  sides 
And  measured  it,  he  shook  his  head  to  think 
There  was  no  other  business  now  for  him. 
Poor  wretch,  thy  bed  is  ready,  he  exclaim'd, 
And  would  that  night  were  come !  —  Tt  was  a  task, 
All  gloomy  as  it  was,  which  had  beguiled 
The  sense  of  solitude ;  but  now  he  felt 
The  burden  of  the  solitary  hours : 
The  silence  of  that  lonely  hermitage 
Lay  on  him  like  a  spell ;  and  at  the  voice 
Of  his  own  prayera,  he  started,  half  aghast. 
Then,  too,  as  on  Romano's  grave  he  sat 
And  pored  upon  his  own,  a  natural  thought 
Arose  within  him,  —  well  might  he  have  spared 
That  useless  toil ;  the  sepulchre  would  be 
No  hiding-place  for  him ;  no  Christian  hands 
Were  here  who  should  compose  his  decent  corpse 
And  cover  it  with  earth.    There  he  might  drag 
His  wretched  body  at  its  passing  hour ; 
But  there  the  Sea^Birds  of  her  heritage 
Would  rob  the  worm,  or  peradventure  seize, 
Ere  death  had  done  its  work,  their  helpless  prey. 
Even  now  they  did  not  fear  him :  when  he  walk'd 
Beside  them  on  the  beach,  regardlessly 


They  saw  his  coming ;  and  their  whining 
Upon  the  height  had  aoaaetimes  Gum'd  his 
As  iC,  being  thus  alone,  humanity 
Had  lost  its  rank,  and  the  prerogutive 
Of  man  were  done  away. 

For  his  lost  csowa 
And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain ;  repentance  had  no  pangs  to  sparo 
For  trifles  such  as  these,  —  the  los»  of  these 
Was  a  cbei^  penalty ;  ^-that  he  had  fiUlen 
Down  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness^ 
His  hope  and  consolation.    Bat  to  loae 
His  human  station  in  the  eeale  of  thingsi, — 
To  see  brute  nature  scorn  him,  and  leBouaoe 
Its  homage  to  the  human  £brm  divine;  — 
Had  then  Almighty  vengeance  thns  reveal*4 
His  punishment,  and  was  he  feUen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man,  below  redemption'*  veaeh, — 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts,  and  like  the  bcsirti 
To  perish  ! — Such  temptations  troubled  htm 
By  day,  and  in  the  visions  of  the  night ; 
And  even  in  sleep  he  struggled  with  the  thoogh^ 
And  waking  with  the  eifort  of  his  prayers. 
The  dream  assail'd  him  still. 

A  wilder  £uia 
Sometimes  his  poignant  penitence  aasiiiiied« 
Starting  with  foree  revived  from  intervnia 
Of  calmer  passion,  or  exhausted  rest ; 
When  floating  back  upon  tiie  tide  of  thoogkt 
Remembrance  to  a  self-excusing  strain 
Beguiled  him,  and  recalled  in  long  array 
The  sorrows  and  the  secret  impulses 
Which  to  the  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  ginlt 
Led  their  unwary  victim.    The  evil  hour 
Return 'd  upon  him,  when  reluctantly 
Yielding  to  worldly  oounsel  his  assent, 
In  wedlock  to  an  ilUassorted  mate 
He  gave  his  cold,  unwilling  hand:  then  eaaae 
The  disappointment  of  the  barren  bed. 
The  hope  deceived,  the  soul  dissatisfied. 
Home  without  love,  and  privaey  ftom  which 
Delight  was  baniah'd  first,  and  peace  too  soon 
Departed.    Was  it  strange  that,  when  he  net 
A  heart  attuned, — a  spirit  like  his  own. 
Of  lofty  pitch,  yet  in  affection  mild. 
And  tender  as  a  youthful  mother's  joy,  — 
Oh,  was  it  strange  if,  at  such  sympathy. 
The  feelings,  which  within  his  breast  repell*d 
And  chill*d,  had  shrvnk,  ahould  open  ferthCka 

flowers 
After  cold  winds  of  night,  when  g^itle  gales 
Restore  the  genial  sun?    If  all  wete  known. 
Would  it  indeed  be  not  to  be  forgiven?-* 
(Thus  would  he  lay  the  unction  to  his  aoalj 
If  all  were  truly  known,  as  Heaven  knows  all. 
Heaven,  that  is  merciful  as  well  as  jost,  — > 
A  passion  slow  and  mutual  in  its  growtk, 
Pure  as  fraternal  love,  long  sel^oonoesl'd. 
And  when  confessed  in  silenee,  longH^ontfoird; 
Treacherous  occasion,  human  frailty,  fear 
Of  endless  separation,  wons  than  death,— 
The  purpose  and  the  hope  with  whieh  tibe  FWad 
Tempted,  deceived,  and  roadden'dhim; — hut  then 
As  at  a  new  temptation  would  he  start, 
Shuddering  beneath  the  intolerable  ahaflae^ 
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And  clineh  in  ngo/ay  his  matted  hair ; 
While  in  his  soul  the  perilous  thought  arose, 
How  easy  'twere  to  plunge  where  yonder  waves 
Invited  him  to  rest. 

Oh  for  a  voice 
Of  comfort, — for  a  ray  of  hope  from  Heaven ! 
A  hand  that  firom  these  billows  of  despair 
May  reach  and  snatch  him  ere  he  sink,  ingulf 'd ! 
At  length,  as  life,  when  it  hath  lain  long  time 
Oppress'd  beneath  some  grievous  malady, 
Seems  to  rouse  up  with  recollected  strength. 
And  the  sick  man  doth  feel  within  himself 
A  second  spring,  so  Roderick's  better  mind 
Arose  to  save  him.    Lo !  the  western  sun 
Flames  o'er  the  broad  Atlantic ;  on  the  verge 
Of  glowing  ocean  rests ;  retiring  then 
Draws  with  it  all  its  rays,  and  sudden  night 
Fills  the  whole  cope  of  heaven.    The  penitent 
Knelt  by  Romauo's  grave,  and  falling  prone, 
Clasp'd  with  extended  arms  the  luneral  mould. 
Father !  he  cried ;  Companion !  only  friend, 
IVhen  all  beside  was  lost !  thou  too  art  gone. 
And  the  poor  sinner  whom  from  utter  death 
Thy  providential  hand  preserved,  once  more 
Totters  upon  the  gulf.    I  am  too  weak 
For  solitude,  —  too  vile  a  wretch  to  bear 
This  everlasting  commune  with  myself. 
The  Tempter  hath  assail'd  me ;  my  own  heart 
Is  leagued  with  him ;  Despair  hath  laid  the  nets 
To  take  my  soul,  and  Memory,  like  a  ghost. 
Haunts  me,  and  drives  me  to  the  toils.    O  Saint, 
"^hilc  I  was  bless'd  with  thee,  the  hermitage 
'Was  my  sure  haven !    Look  upon  me  still. 
For  from  thy  heavenly  mansion  thou  canst  see 
The  suppliant ;  look  upon  thy  child  in  Christ. 
Is  there  no  other  way  for  penitence .' 
I  ask  not  martyrdom ;  for  what  am  I 
That  I  should  pray  for  triumphs,  the  fit  meed 
Of  a  long  life  of  holy  works  like  thine ; 
Or  how  should  I  presumptuously  aspire 
To  wear  the  heavenly  crown  resigned  by  thee. 
For  my  poor  sinful  sake  f    Oh  point  me  thou 
Some  humblest,  piunfulest,  severest  path, — 
Some  new  austerity,  unheard  of  yet 
In  Syrian  fields  of  glory,  or  the  sands 
Of  holiest  Egypt.    Let  me  bind  my  brow 
With  thorns,  and  barefoot  seek  Jerusalem, 
Tracking  the  way  with  blood ;  there,  day  by  day, 
Inflict  upon  this  guilty  flesh  the  scourge. 
Drink  vinegar  and  gall,  and  for  my  bed 
Hang  with  extended  limbs  upon  the  Cross, 
A  nightly  crucifixion! — any  thing 
Of  action,  difficulty,  bodily  pain, 
Labor,  and  outward  suffering, — any  thing 
But  stillness  and  this  dreadful  solitude ! 
Romano !  Father !  let  me  hear  thy  voice 
In  dreams,  O  sainted  Soul !  or  from  the  grave 
Speak  to  thy  penitent;  even  from  the  grave 
Thine  were  a  voice  of  comfort. 

Thus  he  cried. 
Easing  the  pressure  of  his  bufden'd  heart 
With  passionate  prajrer ',  thus  pour'd  his  spirit  forth. 
Till,  with  the  long,  impetuous  efibrt  spent, 
His  spirit  fiul'd,  and,  laying  on  the  grave 
His  weary  head  as  on  a  pillow,  sleep 


Fell  on  him.    He  had  pray'd  to  hear  a  voice 

Of  consolation,  and  in  dreams  a  voice 

Of  consolation  came.    Roderick,  it  said,— 

Roderick,  my  poor,  unhappy,  sinful  child, 

Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee  !  —  Not  if  Heaven 

Had  opened,  and  Romano,  visible 

In  his  beatitude,  had  breathed  that  prayer ;  — 

Not  if  the  grave  had  spoken,  had  it  pierced 

So  deeply  in  his  soul,  nor  wrung  his  heart 

With  such  compunctious  visitings,  nor  given 

So  quick,  so  keen  a  pong.    It  was  that  voice 

Which  sung  his  fretful  infimcy  to  sleep 

So  patiently ;  which  soothed  his  childish  griefs, 

Counsell'd,  with  anguish  and  prophetic  tean. 

His  headstrong  youth.    And  lo !  his  Mother  stood 

Before  him  in  the  vision ;  in  those  weeds 

Which  never  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 

She  follow 'd  her  dear  lord  Theodofred 

Rusilla  laid  aside ;  but  in  her  face 

A  sorrow  that  bespake  a  heavier  load 

At  heart,  and  more  unmitigated  woe, — 

Yea,  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 

Witiia*s  ruffians  and  the  red-hot  brass 

Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 

Her  eyeless  husband ;  wiped  away  the  sweat 

Which  still  his  tortures  forced  from  every  pore; 

Cool'd  his  scorch'd  lids  with  medicinal  herbs. 

And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 

And  him,  and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too,  and  found 

Best  comfort  in  her  curses.    In  his  dream. 

Groaning  he  knelt  before  her  to  beseech 

Her  blessing,  and  she  raised  her  hands  to  lay 

A  benediction  on  him.    But  those  hands 

Were  chain'd,  and  casting  a  wild  look  around. 

With  thrilling  voice  she  cried,  Will  no  <me  break 

These  shamefVil  fetters .'    Pedro,  Thendemir, 

Athanagild,  where  are  ye  ?    Roderick's  arm 

Is  wither'd ;  —  Chiefs  of  Spain,  but  wbeie  are  ye  ? 

And  thou,  Pelayo,  thou  our  surest  hope. 

Dost  thou,  too,  sleep  ? — Awake,  Pelayo ! — up !  — 

Why  tarriest  thou,  Deliverer.'-—  But  with  that 

She  broke  her  bonds,  and,  lo!    her  fonn  was 

changed ! 
Radiant  in  arms  she  stood !  a  bloody  Cross 
Gleam'd  on  her  breastplate ;  in  her  shield  displayed, 
Erect  a  lion  ramp'd ',  her  helmed  head 
Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  GMdess  erown'd 
With  towers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword 
Red  as  a  firebrand  blazed.    Anon  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen,  and  the  din  of  multitudes 
Moving  to  mortal  conflict,  rang  around; 
The  battle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield. 
War-cries,  and  tumult,  strife,  and  hate,  and  nge, 
Blasphemous  prayen,  confusion,  agony. 
Rout,  and  pureuit,  and  death ;  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  victory,— Spain  and  Victory ! 
Roderick,  as  the  strong  vision  master'd  him, 
Rush'd  to  the  fight  rejoicing :  starting  then, 
As  his  own  efibrt  burst  the  charm  of  sleep. 
He  found  himself  upon  that  lonely  grave 
In  moonlight  and  in  silence.    But  the  dream 
Wrought  in  him  still ;  for  still  he  f^lt  his  heart 
Pant,  and  his  wither'd  arm  was  trembling  still ; 
And  still  that  voice  was  in  his  ear  which  call'd 
On  Jesus  for  his  sake. 
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For  with  a  sore  and  bopeleM  malady 
Waating  it  long  had  lain,  —  and  aure,  ahe  said 
He  was  a  man  of  God. 

Thus  travelling  on, 
He  pass'd  the  vale  where  wild  Amnca  pours 
Its  wintry  torrents ;  and  the  happier  site 
Of  old  Conimbrica,  whose  ruin'd  towers 
Bore  rec<Hxl  of  the  fierce  Alani's  wrath. 
Mondego,  too,  he  cross'd,  not  yet  renowned 
In  poet's  amorous  lay ;  and  left  behind 
The  walk  at  whose  foundation  pious  hands 
Of  Priest,  and  Monk,  and  Bishop  meekly  toil'd,  — 
So  had  the  insulting  Arian  given  command. 
Those  stately  palaces  and  rich  domains 
Were  now  the  Moor's ;  and  many  a  weary  age 
Must  Coimbra  wear  the  misbeliever's  yoke, 
fiefbre  Femando's  banner  through  her  gate 
Shall  pass  triumphant,  and  her  hallow'd  Mosque 
Behold  the  hero  of  Biyar  receive 
The  knighthood  which  he  glorified  so  oil 
In  his  victorious  fields.    Oh,  if  the  years 
To  come  might  then  have  risen  on  Roderick's  soul. 
How  had  they  kindled  and  consoled  his  heart !  — 
What  joy  might  Douro's  haven  then  have  given, 
Whence  Portugal,  the  faithful  and  the  brave. 
Shall  take  her  name  illustrious!  —  what,  those 

walls 
Where  Mumadona  one  day  will  erect 
Convent,  and  town,  and  towers,  which  shall  become 
The  cradle  of  that  famous  monarchy ! 
What  joy  might  these  prophetic    scenes    have 

given,— 
What  ample  vengeance  on  the  Mussulman, 
Driven  out  with  foul  defeat,  and  made  to  feel 
In  Africa  the  wrongs  he  wrought  to  Spain ; 
And  still  pursued  by  that  relentless  sword. 
Even  to  the  farthest  Orient,  where  his  power 
Received  its  mortal  wound ! 

Oh  years  of  pride ! 
In  andisGoverable  futurity. 
Yet  unevolved,  your  destined  glories  lay ; 
And  all  that  Roderick  in  these  fated  scenes 
Beheld,  was  grief  and  wretchedness,  —  the  waste 
Of  recent  war,  and  that  more  mournful  calm 
Of  joyless,  helpless,  hopeless  servitude. 
'Twos  not  the  ruin'd  walls  of  church  or  tower, 
Cottage,  or  hall,  or  convent,  black  with  smoke ; 
*Twas  not  the  unbnried  bones,  which,  where  the 

dogs 
And  crows  had  strown  then,  lay  amid  the  field 
Bleaching  in  sun  or  shower,  that  wrung  his  heart 
With  keenest  anguish :  'twas  when  he  beheld 
The  turban'd  traitor  show  his  shameless  front 
In  the  open  eye  of  Heaven,  —  the  renegade, 
On  whose  bast*,  brutal  nature,  unredeem'd. 
Even  black  apostasy  itself  could  stamp 
No  deeper  reprobation  at  the  hour 
Assign 'd  fall  prostrate }  and  unite  the  names 
Of  God  and  the  Blasphemer,  — impious  prayer, — 
Most  impious,  when  from  unbelieving  lips 
The  sccim^d  utterance  came.    Then  Roderick's 

heart 
With  iadtgnatioii  burnt,  and  then  he  long'd 
To  be  a  King  again,  that  so,  for  Spain 
BetnyM  and  his  Redeemer  thus  renounced, 


He  might  inflict  due  punishment,  and  make 

These  wretches  feel  his  wrath.    But  when  he  saw 

The  daughters  of  the  land,  —  who,  as  they  went 

With  cheerful  step  to  church,  were  wont  to  show 

Their  innocent  faces  to  all  passers'  eyes. 

Freely,  and  free  from  sin  as  when  they  look'd 

In  adoration  and  in  praise  to  Heaven,  — 

Now  mask'd  in  Moorish  mufflers,  to  the  Mosque 

Holding  uncompanied  their  jealous  way. 

His  spirit  seem'd  at  that  unhappy  sight 

To  die  away  within  him,  and  he,  too. 

Would  fain  have  died,  so  death  could  bring  with  it 

Entire  oblivion.  / 

Rent  with  thoughts  like  these, 
He  reach'd  that  city,  once  the  seat  renown'd 
Of  Suevi  kings,  where,  in  contempt  of  Rome 
Degenerate  long,  the  North's  heroic  race 
Raised  first  a  rival  throne ;  now  from  its  state 
Of  proud  regality  debased  and  fallen. 
Still  bounteous  nature  o'er  the  lovely  vale, 
Where  like  a  Queen  rose  Bracara  august, 
Pour'd  forth  her  gifls  profuse ;  perennial  springs 
Flow'd  for  her  habitants,  and  genial  suns, 
With  kindly  showers  to  bless  the  happy  clime, 
Combined  in  vain  their  gentle  influences ; 
For  patient  servitude  was  there,  who  bow'd 
His  neck  beneath  the  Moor,  and  silent  grief 
That  eats  into  the  soul.    The  walls  and  stones 
Seem'd  to  reproach  their  dwellers  ;  stately  piles 
Yet  undecay'd,  the  mighty  monuments 
Of  Roman  pomp.  Barbaric  palaces. 
And  Gothic  halls,  where  haughty  Barons  late 
Gladden'd  their  faithful  vassals  with  the  feast 
And  flowing  bowl,  alike  the  spoiler's  now. 

Leaving  these  captive  scenes  behind,  he  cross'd 
Cavado's  silver  current,  and  the  banks 
Of  Lima,  through  whose  groves,  in  afUr  years. 
Mournful  yet  sweet,  Diogo's  amorous  lute 
Prolong'd  its  tuneful  echoes.    But  when  now. 
Beyond  Arnoya's  tributary  tide. 
He  came  where  Minho  roU'd  its  ampler  stresm 
By  Auria's  ancient  walls,  fresh  horrors  met 
His  startled  view ;  for  prostrate  in  the  dust 
Those  walls  were  laid,  and  towers  and  temples 

stood 
Tottering  in  frightful  ruins,  as  the  flame 
Had  lefl  them  black  and  bare ;  and  through  the 

streets. 
All  with  the  recent  wreck  of  war  bcstrown. 
Helmet  and  turban,  cimeter  and  sword. 
Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay. 
Each  where  they  fell;  and  blood-flakes,  parch'd 

and  crack'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood; 
And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allured  from  &r 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog. 

A  thrilling  pang, 
A  sweat  like  death,  a  sickness  of  the  soul. 
Came  over  Roderick.    Soon  they  pass'd  away, 
And  admiration  in  their  stead  arose, 
Stern  joy  and  inextinguishable  hope. 
With  wrath,  and  hate,  and  sacred  vengeance  now 
IndisMlubly  link'd.    O  valiant  race, 
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0  people  excellently  brave,  he  cried, 
True  Groths  ye  fell,  and  faithful  to  the  last ', 
Though  overpower'd,  triumphant,  and  in  death 
Unconquer'd  !    Holy  be  your  memory ! 
Blcsa'd  and  glorious  now  and  evermore 

Be  your  heroic  names  [  —  Led  by  the  sound, 
As  thus  he  cried  aloud,  a  woman  came 
Toward  him  from  the  ruins.    For  the  love 
Of  Christ,  she  said,  lend  me  a  little  while 
Thy  charitable  help !  —  Her  words,  her  voice. 
Her  look,  more  horror  to  his  heart  oonvey'd 
Than  all  the  havock  round ;  for  though  she  spake 
With  the  calm  utterance  of  despair,  in  tones 
Deep  breathed  and  low,  yet  never  sweeter  voice 
Pour'd  forth  its  hymns  in  ecstasy  to  Heaven. 
Her  hands  were  bloody,  and  her  garments  stain'd 
With  blood,  her  face  with  blood  and  dust  defiled. 
Beauty  and  youth,  and  grace  and  mi^esty. 
Had  every  charm  of  form  and  feature  given ; 
But  now  upon  her  rigid  countenance 
Severest  anguish  set  a  fixedness 
Ghastlier  than  death. 

She  led  him  through  the  streets 
A  little  way  along,  where  four  low  walls, 
Heap'd  rudely  from  the  ruins  round,  enclosed 
A  narrow  space :  and  there  upon  the  ground 
Four  bodies,  decently  composed,  were  laid. 
Though  horrid  all  with  wounds  and  clotted  gore  : 
A  venerable  ancient,  by  his  side 
A  comely  matron,  for  whose  middle  age, 
(If  ruthless  slaughter  had  not  intervened,) 
Nature,  it  seem'd,  and  gentle  Time,  might  well 
Have  many  a  calm  declining  year  in  store; 
The  third  an  armed  warrior,  on  his  breasC 
An  infant,  over  whom  his  arms  were  crossed. 
There,— with  firm  eye  and  steady  countenance. 
Unfaltering,  she  address'd  him, — there  they  lie, 
Child,  Husband,  Parents, — Adosinda's  all ! 

1  could  not  break  the  earth  with  these  poor  hands. 
Nor  other  tomb  provide, — but  let  that  pass ! 
Auria  itself  is  now  but  one  wide  tomb 

For  all  its  habitants :  —  What  better  grave  ? 
What  worthier  monument  ?  —  Oh,  cover  not 
Their  blood,  thou  Earth  \  and  ye,  ye  blessdd  Souls 
Of  Heroes  and  of  murder'd  Innocents, 
Oh,  never  let  your  everlasting  cries 
Cease  round  the  Eternal  Throne,  till  the  Moat  High 
For  all  these  unexampled  wrongs  hath  given 
Full,  overflowing  vengeance ! 

While  she  spake. 
She  raised  her  lofty  hands  to  Heaven,  as  if 
Calling  for  justice  on  the  Judgment-seat ; 
Then  laid  them  on  her  eyes,  and,  leaning  on^ 
Bent  o'er  the  open  sepulchre. 

But  soon, 
With  quiet  mien  collectedly,  like  one 
Who  from  intense  devotion,  and  the  act 
Of  ardent  prayer,  arising,  girds  himself 
For  this  world's  daily  business  she  arose. 
And  said  to  Roderick,  Help  me  now  to  raise 
The  covering  of  the  tomb. 

.  With  half-burnt  planks, 
Which  she  had  gathered  for  this  faneral  use, 
They  roof 'd  tlie  vault;  tlien,  laying  stones  above, 
They  closed  it  down;  last,  rendering  all  secure, 


Stones  upon  stonas  they  piled,  iiB  all  mpf/tmg'd 

A  huge  and  shapeless  heap.    Fjionfh,  chr  cxihI; 

And  taking  Roderick's  haadii  in  botli  htt  own. 

And  wringing  them  with  fervent  thaakfblarss. 

May  God  show  mercj  to  thee,  she  exelasm'di. 

When  most  thou  needett  mercy !     Wb»  tkoa  art 

I  know  not ;  not  of  Aoria, — for  of  all 

Her  sons  and  daughters,  save  the  one  who  siiadB 

Before  thee,  not  a  soul  is  left  alive. 

But  thou  hast  rendered  to  me,  in  my  hour 

Of  need,  the  only  help  which  man  could  give. 

What  else  of  consolation  may  be  feand 

For  one  so  utterly  bereft,  from  Heav«i 

And  from  myself  must  come.    For  dean  aot  thoa 

That  I  shall  sink  beneath  calamity : 

This  visitation,  like  a  lightaing-atrokey 

Hath  scathed  the  fruit  and  blossom  of  my  j99Sk ; 

One  hour  hath  orphan'd  me,  and  widowed  me. 

And  made  me  childless.    In  this  sepulchie 

Lie  buried  all  my  eaiihward  hopes  and  Semrtf 

All  human  loves  and  natural  charities ;  — 

All  womanly  tenderness,  all  gentle  tbongfata. 

All  female  weakness  too,  I  bury  hem. 

Tea,  all  my  former  natura.    There  remaia 

Revenge  and  death :  —  the  hitlerneea  of  death 

Is  past,  and  Heaven  already  hath  vottchsaied 

A  foretaste  of  revenge. 

Look  here!  cbeened. 
And  drawing  back,  held  forth  her  bloody  haada,  ^ 
Tis  Moorish !  —  In  the  day  of  maancre, 
A  captain  of  Alcahman's  murderous  boat 
Reserved  me  from  the  slaughter.    Not  beeause 
My  rank  and  station  tempted  him  with  thonghts 
Of  ransom,  for  amid  the  general  waste 
Of  ruin  all  was  lost;— nor  yet,  be  sure. 
That  pity  moved  him,  —  they  who  from  thia  nee 
Accurs'd  for  pity  look,  such  pity  find 
As  ravenous  wolves  show  the  defeaoelua  flock. 
My  husband  at  my  feet  had  ftUen ;  my  babe, — 
Spare  me  that  thought,  O  God !  -—and  then  ->«ra 

then. 
Amid  the  maddening  throes  of  agony 
Which  rent  my  soul, — when,  if  this  aoltd  Eaith 
Had  open'd,  and  let  out  the  central  fixe, 
Before  whose  all-involving  flames  wide  Hesven 
Shall  shrivel  like  a  scroll,  and  be  consiuned^ 
The  universal  wreck  had  been  to  me 
Relief  and  comfort ;  — even  then  this  Moor 
Tum'd  on  me  his  libidinous  eyes,  and  bade 
His  men  reserve  me  safely  for  an  hour 
Of  dalliance,  —  me !  —  me  in  my  agonies  I 
But  when  I  found  for  what  this  miseivant  child 
Of  Hell  had  snatch'd  mo  from  the  hntehety. 
The  very  horror  of  that  monstroos  thought 
Saved  me  from  madness ;  I  waa  calm  at  onoe,— 
Tet  comforted  and  reconciled  to  life ; 
Hatred  became  to  me  the  life  of  life. 
Its  purpose  and  its  power. 

The  ghitted  Moorn 
At  length  broke  up.    This  hell-dc|g  tum*d  aaidt 
Toward  his  home ;  we  travell'd  fast  and  fitc. 
Till  by  a  forest  edge  at  eve  be  pitched 
His  tents.    I  wash'd  and  ate  at  his  command, 
Forcing  revolted  nature ;  I  composed 
My  garments,  and  bound  up  my  aoatfteTM  hair ; 
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And  when  he  took  my  hand,  and  to  his  couch 
Would  fun.  have  drawn  me,  gently  I  retired 
From  that  abominable  touch,  and  aaid. 
Forbear  to-night,  I  pray  thee,  for  this  day 
A  widow,  as  thou  aeest  me,  am  I  made ; 
Therefore,  according  to  our  law,  must  watch 
And  pray  to-night.    The  loathsome  Ytllain  paused 
Ere  he  assented,  then  laid  down  to  rest ; 
While,  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  I 
Knelt  on  the  ground,  and  bowed  my  face  to  earth ; 
But  when  the  neighboring  tents  had  ceased  their 

stir. 
The  fires  were  out,  and  all  were  fast  asleep, 
Then  I  arose.    The  blessed  Moon  from  Heaven 
Lent  me  her  holy  light.    I  did  not  pray 
For  strength,  for  strength  was  given  me  as  I  drew 
The  cimeter,  and  standing  o'er  his  couch. 
Raised  it  in  both  my  hands  with  steady  aim. 
And  smote  his  neck.    Upvrard,  as  from  a  spring 
When  newly  open'd  by  the  husbandman. 
The  villain's  life-blood  spouted.    Twice  I  struck. 
So  making  vengeance  sure ;  then,  praising  God, 
Rettied  amid  the  wood,  and  measured  back 
My  patient  way  to  Auria,  to  perform 
This  duty  which  thou  seest 

As  thus  she  spake, 
Roderick,  intently  listening,  had  forgot 
His  crowttt  his  kingdom,  his  calamities. 
His  crimes, — so  like  a  spell  upon  the  Goth 
Her  powerful  words  prevail'd.    With  open  lips, 
And  eager  ear,  and  eyes  which,  while  they  watch'd 
Her  features,  caught  the  spirit  that  she  breathed, 
Mute  and  enrapt  he  stood,  and  motionless ; 
The  vision  rose  before  him ;  and  that  shout, 
Which,  like  a  thunder-peal,  victorious  Spain 
Sent  throu^  the  welkin,  rung  within  his  soul 
Its  deep,  prophetic  echoes.    On  his  brow 
The  pride  and  power  of  former  mi^ty 
Dawn'd  once  again,  but  changed  and  purified ; 
Duty  and  high  heroic  purposes 
Now  hallow 'd  it,  and,  as  with  inward  light, 
Illumed  his  meagre  countenance  austere. 

Awhile  in  silence  Adosinda  stood, 
Reading  his  alter'd  visage  and  the  thoughts 
Which  thus  transfigured  him.    Ay,sheezclaim*d, 
My  tale  hath  moved  thee !  it  might  move  the  dead. 
Quicken  e^tivity's  dead  soul,  and  rouse 
This  prostrate  country  from  her  mortal  trance : 
Therefore  I  live  to  tell  it ;  and  for  this 
Hath  the  Lord  God  Almighty  given  to  me 
A  spirit  not  mine  own  and  strength  from  Heaven ; 
Dealing  with  me  as  in  the  days  of  old 
With  that  Bethulian  Matron  when  she  saved 
His  people  from  the  spoiler.    What  remains 
But  that  the  life  which  he  hath  thus  preserved 
I  consecrate  to  him  ?    Not  veil'd  and  vow'd 
To  pass  my  days  in  holiness  and  peace ; 
^oT  yet  between  sepulchral  walls  iomiured, 
Alive  to  penitence  alone ;  my  rule 
He  hath  himself  prescribed,  and  hath  infused 
A  passion  in  this  woman's  breast,  wherein 
All  passions  and  all  virtues  are  combined ; 
Love,  hatred,  Joy,  and  anguish,  and 
And  hope,  and  natural  piety,  and  faith, 
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Make  up  the  mighty  feeling.    Call  it  not 
Revenge !  thus  sanctified,  and  thus  sublimed, 
'Tis  duty,  'tis  devotion.    Like  the  grace 
Of  God,  it  came  and  saved  me ;  and  in  it 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation.    In  thy  hands 
Here,  on  the  grave  of  all  my  family, 
I  make  my  vow. 

She  said,  and,  kneeling  down. 
Placed  within  Roderick's  palms  her  folded  hands. 
This  life,  she  cried,  I  dedicate  to  God, 
Therewith  to  do  him  service  in  the  way 
Which  he  hath  shown.    To  rouse  the  land  against 
This  impious,  this  intolerable  yoke, — 
To  ofier  up  the  invader's  hateful  blood,  — 
This  shall  be  my  employ,  my  rule  and  rite, 
Observances  and  sacrifice  of  faith ; 
For  this  I  hold  the  life  which  he  hath  given, 
A  sacred  trust ;  for  this,  when  it  shall  suit 
His  service,  joyfully  will  lay  it  down. 
So  deal  with  me  as  I  fulfil  the  pledge, 
O  Lord  my  God,  my  Savior,  and  my  Judge. 

Then  rising  from  the  earth,  she  spread  her  arms. 
And  looking  round  with  sweeping  eyes  ezclaim'd, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven  receive  the  vow ! 
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Thus  long  had  Roderick  heard  her  powerful  words 
In  silence,  awed  before  her;  but  his  heart 
Was  fiU'd  the  while  with  swelling  sympathy. 
And  now  with  impulse  not  to  be  restrain'd 
The  feeling  overpower'd  him.    Hear  me  too, 
Auria,  and  Spain,  and  Heaven !  he  cried ;  and  thon 
Who  risest  thus  above  mortality, 
Sufferer  and  patriot,  saint  and  heroine, 
The  servant  and  the  chosen  of  the  Lord,— 
For  surely  such  thou  art, — receive  in  me 
The  firat-fruits  of  thy  calling.    Kneeling  then. 
And  placing,  as  he  spake,  his  hand  in  hers. 
As  thou  hast  sworn,  the  royal  Goth  pursued. 
Even  so  I  swear ;  my  soul  hath  found  at  length 
Her  rest  and  refuge ',  in  the  invader's  blood 
She  must  efface  her  stains  of  mortal  sin, 
And  in  redeeming  this  lost  land,  work  ODl 
Redemption  for  herself.    Herein  I  place 
My  penance  for  the  past,  my  hope  to  come. 
My  faith  and  my  good  works ;  here  offer  up 
AU  thoughts  and  passions  of  mine  inmost  heart. 
My  days  and  nights, — this  flesh,  this  blood,  this 

life. 
Yea,  this  whole  being,  do  I  here  devote 
For  Spain.    Receive  the  vow,  all  Saints  in  Heaven,. 
And  prosper  its  good  end !  —  Clap  now  your  wings. 
The  Goth  with  louder  utterance,  as  he  rose, 
Ezclaim'd, — clap  now  your  wings  ezultingly, 
Te  ravenous  fowl  of  Heaven ;  and  in  your  dena 
Set  up,  ye  wolves  of  Spain,  a  yell  of  joy ; 
For,  lo !  a  nation  hath  this  day  been  sworn 
To  furnish  forth  your  banquet;  for  a  strife 
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Hath  been  commenced,  the  which,  from  this  day 

forth, 
Permits  no  breathing-time,  and  knows  no  end 
Till  in  this  land  the  last  invader  bow 
His  neck  beneath  the  exterminating  sword. 

Said  I  not  rightly  ?  Adosinda  cried ; 
The  will  which  goads  me  on  is  not  mine  own ; 
'Tis  from  on  high, — yea,  verily  of  Heaven ! 
But  who  art  thou  who  hast  profess'd  with  me. 
My  first  sworn  brother  in  the  appointed  rule  ? 
Tell  me  thy  name. 

Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 
The  fallen  King  replied.    My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Groths  the  sceptre  passed  away. 
The  nation  will  arise  regenerate ; 
Strong  in  her  second  youth,  and  beautiful. 
And  like  a  spirit  which  hath  shaken  off 
The  clog  of  dull  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory.    But  for  my  good  name 
No  resurrection  is  appointed  here. 
Let  it  be  blotted  out  on  earth :  in  Heaven 
There  shall  be  wrritien  with  it  penitence, 
And  grace,  and  saving  faith,  and  such  good  deeds 
Wrought  in  atonement  as  my  soul  this  day 
Hath  sworn  to  offer  up. 

Then  be  thy  name. 
She  answer'd,  Maccabee,  from  this  day  forth ; 
For  this  day  art  thou  born  again ;  and  like 
Those  brethren  of  old  times,  whose  holy  names 
Live  in  the  memory  of  all  noble  hearts 
For  love  and  admiration,  ever  young, — 
So  for  our  native  country,  for  her  hearths 
And  altars,  for  her  cradles  and  her  graves. 
Hast  thou  thyself  devoted.    Let  us  now 
Each  to  our  work  —  among  the  neighboring  hills, 
I  to  the  vassals  of  my  father's  house ; 
Thoa  to  Visonia.    Tell  the  Abbot  there 
What  thou  hast  seen  at  Auria ;  and  with  him 
Take  counsel  who,  of  all  our  Baronage, 
Is  worthiest  to  lead  on  the  sons  of  Spain, 
And  wear  upon  his  brow  the  Spanish  crown. 
Now,  brother,  fare  thee  well !  we  part  in  hope, 
And  we  shall  meet  again,  be  sure,  in  joy. 

So  saying,  Adosinda  left  the  King 
Alone  amid  the  ruins.    There  he  stood. 
As  when  Elisha,  on  the  farther  bank 
Of  Jordan,  saw  that  elder  prophet  mount 
The  fiery  chariot,  and  the  steeds  of  fire. 
Trampling  the  whirlwind,  bear  him  up  the  sky : 
Thus  gazing  after  her  did  Roderick  stand ; 
And  as  the  immortal  Tishbite  left  behind 
His  mantle  and  prophetic  power,  even  so 
Had  her  inspiring  presence  left  infused 
The  spirit  which  she  breathed.    Gazing  he  stood, 
As  at  a  heavenly  visitation  there 
Vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  himself  and  Spain ; 
And  when  the  heroic  mourner  from  his  sight 
Had  pass'd  away,  still  reverential  awe 
Held  him  suspended  there  and  motionless. 
Then  turning  from  the  ghastly  scene  of  death 
Up  murmuring  Lona,  he  began  toward 
The  holy  Bierzo  his  obedient  way.  [vale 

Bil's  ample  stream  he  cross'd,  where  through  the 


Of  Orras,  from  that  saered  land  it  bean 
The  whole  collected  waters;  noitbwaid  thea, 
Skirting  the  heights  of  Aguiar,  be  reaeh'd 
That  consecrated  pile  amid  the  wild, 
Which  sainted  Fhictuoso  in  lus  leal 
Rear'd  to  St.  FeUx,  on  Visonia**  banks. 

In  commune  with  a  priest  of  age  mature. 
Whose  thoughtful  visage  and  m^estie  mien 
Bespake  authority  and  weight  of  ease, 
Odoar,  the  venerable  Abbot,  sat, 
When  ushering  Roderick  in,  the  Porter  aid, 
A  stranger  came  from  Anria,  and  ivquiifd 
His  private  ear.    From  Anria?  said  the  old  ma; 
Comest  thou  from  Auria,  brother  ?    I  can  ipixe 
Thy  painful  errand  then,— we  know  the  wctA. 

Nay,  answer'd  Roderick,  hot  tbon  hast  not  beird 
My  tale.    Where  that  devoted  city  lies 
In  ashes,  mid  the  ruins  and  the  dead 
I  found  a  woman,  whom  the  Moors  bad  bone 
Captive  away ;  but  she,  by  Heaten  inspired 
And  her  good  heart,  with  her  own  arm  had  wTOQ|ht 
Her  own  deliverance,  smiting  in  his  tent 
A  lustful  Moorish  miscreant,  as  of  yore 
By  Judith's  holy  deed  the  Assyrian  fell. 
And  that  same  spirit  which  had  Btiengthen*d  her 
Work'd  in  her  still.    Four  walls  with  patieot  toil 
She  rear'd,  wherein,  as  in  a  sepulchre. 
With  her  own  hands  she  laid  her  ronrder'd  babe, 
Her  husband  and  her  parents,  side  by  side; 
And  when  we  cover'd  in  this  shapeless  toooh, 
There,  on  the  grave  of  all  her  family. 
Did  this  courageous  mourner  dedicate 
AH  thoughts  and  actions  of  her  iViture  his 
To  her  poor  country.    For  she  said,  that  Hnn^ 
Supporting  her,  in  mercy  had  vouchsafed 
A  foretaste  of  revenge ;  that,  like  the  giaoe 
Of  God,  revenge  had  saved  her;  that  in H 
Spain  must  have  her  salvation ;  and  henoefinth 
lliat  passion,  thus  sublimed  and  sanctified, 
Must  be  to  all  the  loyal  sons  of  Spain 
The  pole-star  of  their  faith,  their  rule  and  rite) 
Observances  and  worthiest  sacrifice. 
I  took  the  vow,  unworthy  as  I  am. 
Her  first  sworn  follower  in  the  appointed  rsle; 
And  then  we  parted ;  she  among  the  bills 
To  rouse  the  vassals  of  her  father's  house ; 
I  at  her  bidding  hitherward,  to  ask 
Thy  counsel,  who,  of  our  old  Baronage, 
Shall  place  upon  his  brow  the  Spaniaib  cfown* 

The  Lady  Adosinda?  Odoar  cried. 
Roderick  made  answer,  So  she  eaU*d  herseIC 

Oh,  none  but  she !  exclaim'd  the  good  old  0tfi 
Clasping  his  hands,  which  trembled  as  he  ipte 
In  act  of  pious  passion  raised  to  Heaven,— 
Oh,  none  but  Adosinda !  — none  but  she,— > 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood,  its  life  and  ili«iifth, 
More  than  her  fkther's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  husband,  valiant  as  he  wbs» 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspired  old  sge, 
Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth, 
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And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring, 
And  youthfol  mothers,  doting,  like  herself, 
Withever^anzious  love.    She  breathed  through  all 
That  xeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness, 
'Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 
Turn'd  a  deaf  ear  alike ;  which  in  the  head 
And   flood   of  prosperous   fortune    check*d  his 

course, 
Repeli'd  him  from  tlie  walls,  and  when  at  length 
His  overpowering  numbers  forced  their  way, 
Even  in  that  uttermost  extremity 
Unyielding,  still  from  street  to  street,  from  house 
To  bouse,  from  floor  to  floor,  maintained  the  fight; 
Till  by  their  altars  falling,  in  their  doors. 
And  on  their  household  hearths,  and  by  their  beds 
And  cradles,  and  tlieir  fathers'  sepulchres, 
This  noble  army,  gloriously  revenged. 
Embraced  their  martyrdom.    Heroic  souls ! 
Well  have  ye  done,  and  righteously  discharged 
Your  arduous  part !    Your  service  is  peribrm'd, 
Your  earthly  warfare  done !    Ye  have  put  on 
The  purple  robe  of  everlasting  peace ! 
Ye  have  received  your  crown !    Ye  bear  the  palm 
Before  the  throne  of  Grace ! 

With  that  he  paused, 
Checking  the  strong  emotions  of  his  soul. 
Then,  with  a  solemn  tone,  addressing  him. 
Who  shared  his  secret  thoughts,  Thou  knowest, 

he  said, 
O  Urban,  that  they  have  not  fallen  in  vain ; 
For  by  this  virtuous  sacrifice  they  thinn'd 
Aleahman's  thousands ;  and  his  broken  force, 
Exhausted  by  their  dear-bought  victory, 
Turn'd  back  from  Auria,  leaving  us  to  breathe 
Among  our  mountains  yet.    We  lack  not  here 
Good  hearts,  nor  valiant  hands.    What  walls,  or 

towers, 
Or  battlements  are  like  these  fastnesses, 
These  rocks,  and  glens,  and  everlasting  hills .' 
Give  but  that  Aurian  spirit,  and  the  Moors 
Will  spend  their  force  as  idly  on  these  holds 
As  round  the  rocky  girdle  of  the  land 
The  wild  Cantabrian  billows  waste  their  rage. 
Give  but  that  spirit !  —  Heaven  hath  given  it  us, 
If  Adosinda  thus,  as  from  the  dead, 
Be  granted  to  our  prayers ! 

And  who  art  thou, 
Said  Urban,  who  hast  taken  on  thyself 
This  rule  of  warlike  faith .'    Thy  countenance 
And  those  poor  weeds  bespeak  a  life  ere  this 
Devoted  to  austere  observances. 

Ro<leriek  replied,  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
One  who  in  solitude  hath  long  deplored 
A  life  misspent ;  but  never  bound  by  vows, 
Till  Adosinda  taught  roe  where  to  find 
Comfort,  and  bow  to  work  forgiveneu  out. 
When  that  exalted  woman  took  my  vow, 
She  caird  me  Maccabee ;  from  this  day  forth 
Be  that  my  earthly  name.    Bat  tell  me  now, 
Whom  shall  we  rouse  to  take  upon  his  head 
The  crown  of  Spain?     Where  are  the  Gothic 

Chiefi? 
Sacaru,  Hieudemir,  Athanagild, 
All  who  smvived  that  eight-days'  obitinate  fi^t, 


When  clogg'd  with  bodies,  Chrysus  scarce  could 

force 
Its  bloody  stream  along  ?    Witiza's  sons. 
Bad  ofispring  of  a  stock  accurs'd,  I  know. 
Have  put  the  turban  on  their  recreant  beads. 
Where  are  your  own  Cantabrian  Lords  ?    I  ween, 
Eudon,  and  Pedro,  and  Pelayo  now 
Have  ceased  their  rivalry.     If  Pelayo  live, 
His  were  the  worthy  heart  and  rightful  hand 
To  wield  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  Spain. 

Odoar  and  Urban  eyed  him  while  he  spake. 
As  if  they  wonder'd  whose  the  tongue  might  be 
Familiar  thus  with  Chiefs  and  tlioughts  of  state. 
They  scann'd  his  countenance,  but  not  a  trace 
Betray 'd  the  Royal  Goth :  sunk  was  tliat  eye 
Of  sovereignty,  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature,  —  forestalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  tlieir  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there.    It  seems  indeed 
That  thou  bast  pass'd  thy  days  in  solitude, 
Replied  the  Abbot,  or  thou  wouldst  not  ask 
Of  things  so  long  gone  by.    Athanagild 
And  Theudemir  have  taken  on  their  necks 
The  yoke.     Sacaru  play'd  a  nobler  part. 
Long  within  Merida  did  he  withstand 
The  invader's  hot  assault ;  and  when  at  length, 
Hopeless  of  all  relief,  he  yielded  up 
The  gates,  disdaining  in  his  fathers'  land 
To  breathe  the  air  of  bondage,  with  a  few 
Found  faithful  till  the  last,  indignantly 
Did  he  toward  the  ocean  bend  his  way. 
And  shaking  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  Spain, 
Took  ship,  and  hoisted  sail  through  seas  unknown 
To  seek  for  freedom.    Our  Cantabrian  Chiefii 
All  have  submitted,  but  the  wary  Moor 
Trusteth  not  all  alike.    At  his  own  Court 
He  holds  Pelayo,  as  suspecting  most 
That  calm  and  manly  spirit;  Pedro's  son 
There  too  is  held  as  hostage,  and  secures 
His  father's  faith ;  Count  Eudon  is  despised. 
And  so  lives  uninolestcd.     When  he  pays 
His  tribute,  an  uncomfortable  thought 
May  then  perhaps  disturb  him ;  —  or  more  like 
He  meditates  how  profitable  'twere 
To  be  a  Moor ;   and  if  apostasy 
Were  all,  and  to  be  unbaptized  might  serve,  — 
But  I  waste  breath  upon  a  wretch  like  this; 
Pelayo  is  the  only  hope  of  Spain, 
Only  Pelayo. 

If,  as  we  believe. 
Said  Urban  then,  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  here. 
And  dreadful  though  they  be,  yet  for  wise  end 
Of  good,  these  visitations  do  its  work; 
And  dimly  as  our  mortal  sight  may  scan 
The  future,  yet  methinks  my  soul  descries 
How  in  Pelayo  should  the  purposes 
Of  Heaven  be  best  accomplish'd.    All  too  long, 
Here  in  their  own  inheritance,  the  sons 
Of  Spain  have  groan'd  beneath  a  foreign  yoke, 
Punic  and  Roman,  Kelt,  and  Goth,  and  Greek : 
This  latter  tempest  comes  to  sweep  away 
All  proud  distinctions  which  commingling  blood 
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And  time's  long  coune  h&ve  fkil'd  to  efface ;  and 

now 
Perchance  it  ia  the  will  of  Fate  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne, 
Restoring  in  Pelayo's  native  line 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard. 

Go  thou,  then. 
And  seek  Felajo  at  the  Conqueroi's  Court. 
Tell  him  the  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 
The  precious  time  they  needed  hath  been  gain'd 
By  Auria's  sacrifice,  and  all  thej  ask 
Is  him  to  guide  them  on.    In  Odoar's  name 
And  Urban's,  tell  him  that  the  hour  is  come. 

Then,  pausing  for  a  moment,  he  pursued :-» 
The  rule  which  thou  hast  taken  on  thyself 
Toledo  ratifies :  *tis  meet  for  Spain, 
And  as  the  will  divine,  to  be  received. 
Observed,  and  spread  abroad.    Come  hither  thou, 
Who  for  thyself  hast  chosen  the  good  part; 
Let  me  lay  hands  on  thee,  and  consecrate 
rhy  life  unto  the  Lord. 

Me !  Roderick  cried; 
Me !  sinner  that  I  am !  —  and  while  he  spake 
His  wither'd  cheek  grew  paler,  and  his  limbs 
Shook.    As  thou  goest  among  the  infidels, 
Pursued  the  Primate,  many  thou  wilt  find 
Fallen  from  the  faith ;  by  weakness  some  betrayed. 
Some  led  astray  by  baser  hope  of  gain. 
And  haply,  too,  by  ill  example  led 
Of  those  in  whom  they  trusted.    Tet  have  these 
Their  lonely  hours,  when  sorrow,  or  the  touch 
Of  sickness,  and  that  awful  power  divine 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man, 
Life  of  his  soul,  his  monitor  and  judge. 
Move  them  with  silent  impulse ;  but  they  look 
For  help,  and  finding  none  to  succor  them, 
The  irrevocable  moment  passeth  by. 
Therefore,  my  brother,  in  the  name  of  Christ 
Thus  I  lay  hands  on  thee,  that  in  His  name 
Thou  with  His  gracious  promises  mayst  raise 
The  fallen,  and  comfort  those  that  are  in  need, 
And  bring  salvation  to  the  penitent. 
Now,  brother,  go  thy  way :  the  peace  of  God 
Be  with  thee,  and  his  blessing  prosper  us ! 


V. 


RODERICK  AND  SIVERIAN. 

BxTWXEir  St.  Felix  and  the  regal  seat 

Of  Abdalaziz,  ancient  Cordoba, 

Lay  many  a  long  day*s  journey  interposed ; 

And  many  a  mountain  range  hath  Roderick  cross'd, 

And  many  a  lovely  vale,  ere  he  beheld 

Where  Betis,  winding  through  the  unbounded 

plain, 
RoU'd  his  majestic  waters.    There,  at  eve. 
Entering  an  inn,  he  took  his  humble  seat 
With  other  travellers  round  the  crackling  hearth, 
Where  heath  and  cistus  gave  their  fragrant  flame. 
That  flame  no  longer,  as  in  other  times, 
Lit  up  the  countenance  of  easy  mirth 


And  light  discourse:  the  talk  which  now  wmt 

round 
Was  of  the  grief  that  press'd  on  eveij  heaxi} 
Of  Spain  subdued ;  the  sceptre  of  the  Goths 
Broken ;  their  nation  and  their  name  effiMcd ; 
Slaughter  and  mourning,  which  had  left  no  house 
Unvisjted ;  and  shame,  which  set  its  mark 
On  every  Spaniard's  face.    One  who  had 
His  sons  fall  bravely  at  his  side,  bewail'd 
The  unhappy  chance  which,  rescuing 

death. 

Left  him  the  last  of  all  his  &mUy ; 
Tet  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  none  who  dmw 
Their  blood  firom  him  remain'd  to  wear  tlie  y^oke. 
Be  at  the  miscreant's  beck,  and  propagate 
A  breed  of  slaves  to  serve  them.    Here  nt  tm^ 
Who  told  of  fair  possessions  lost,  and  babea 
To  goodly  fortunes  bom,  of  all  bereft 
Another  for  a  virgin  daughter  mourn 'd. 
The  lewd  barbarian's  spoil.    A  fourth  had 
His  only  child  forsake  him  in  his  age. 
And  for  a  Moor  renounce  her  hope  ia  ChrMt. 
His  was  the  heaviest  grief  of  all,  be  said; 
And  clinching,  as  he  spake,  his  hoary  locks. 
He  cursed  King  Roderick's  soul. 

Ob,  curse  him 
Roderick  exclaim'd,  all  shuddering  as  he  spake. 
Oh,  for  the  love  of  Jesus,  curse  him  not ! 
Sufficient  is  the  dreadful  load  of  guilt 
That  Ues  upon  his  miserable  soul ! 
O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  aou],> 
Which  Jesus  su^r'd  on  the  cross  to  save ! 

But  then  an  old  man,  who  had  sal  Ihiia  long 

A  silent  listener,  from  his  seat  arose, 
And  moving  round  to  Roderick,  took  his  hand; 
Christ  bless  thee,  brother,  for  that  Christian  i 
He  said ;  and  shame  on  me  that  any  tongue 
Readier  than  mine  was  found  to  utter  it ! 
His  own  emotion  fill'd  him  while  he  spake. 
So  that  he  did  not  feel  how  Roderick's  hand 
Shook  like  a  palsied  limb ;  and  none  could 
How,  at  his  well-known  voice,  the  oounienanoe 
Of  that  poor  traveller  suddenly  was  changed. 
And  sunk  with  deadlier  paleness ;  for  the  ftana 
Was  spent,  and  from  behind  him,  on  the  wall 
High  hung,  the  lamp  with  feeble  glimmering  pUy  ^ 

Oh,  it  is  ever  thus !  the  old  man  punned; 
The  crimes  and  woes  of  universal  Spain 
Are  charged  on  him ;  and  curses,  which  ahonld 
At  living  heads,  pursue  beyond  the  grave 
His  poor  unhappy  soul !  As  if  his  sia 
Had  wrought  the  fall  of  our  old  monarchy  1 
As  if  the  Musaulmen,  in  their  career. 
Would  ne'er  have  overleap'd  the  gulf  which 
Iberia  from  the  Mauritanian  shore, 
If  Julian  had  not  beckon'd  them ! — Alas! 
The  evils  which  drew  on  our  overthrow^ 
Would  soon  by  other  means  have  wrought  theix 

end. 
Though  Julian's  daughter  should  have  lived 

died 
A  virgin  vow'd  and  veil'd. 

Touch  not  on  tfaai^ 
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Shriitking  with  inward  Bhiverings  at  the  thought, 

The  penitent  exclaim'd     Oh,  if  thou  lovest 

The  soul  of  Roderick,  touch  not  on  that  deed ! 

God,  in  his  mercy,  may  forgive  it  him. 

But  human  tongue  must  never  apeak  hia  name 

Without  reproach  and  utter  infamy, 

For  that  abhorred  act.    Even  thou  —  But  here 

Sivcrian  taking  up  the  word,  brake  oflT, 

Unwittingly,  the  incautious  Bpeecfa.    Even  I, 

Quoth  he,  who  nursed  him  in  hia  fkther*8  hall, — 

Even  I  can  only  for  that  deed  of  shame 

Offer  in  agony  my  secret  prayers. 

But  Spain  hath  witness*d  other  crimes  as  foul : 

Have  we  not  seen  Favila*s  shameless  wife, 

Throned  in  Witiza*s  ivory  car,  parade 

Our  towns  with  regal  pageantry,  and  bid 

The  murderous  tyrant  in  her  husband's  blood 

Dip  his  adulterous  hand  ?    Did  we  not  see 

Pclayo,  by  that  bloody  king's  pursuit. 

And  that  unnatural  mother,  from  the  land 

With  open  outcry,  like  an  outlaw'd  thief, 

Hunted .'    And  saw  ye  not  Theodofred, 

As  through  the  streets  I  guided  his  dark  steps, 

Roll  mournfully  toward  the  noon-day  sun 

Uis  blank  and  senseless  eyeballs  ?    Spain  mw  this, 

And  sttfi^r^d  it!  —  I  leek  not  to  excuse 

The  sin  of  Roderick.    Jesu,  who  beholds 

The  burning  tears  I  shed  in  solitude. 

Knows  how  I  plead  for  him  in  midnight  prayer. 

But  if,  when  he  victoriously  revenged 

The  wrongs  of  Chindasuintho's  house,  his  sword 

Had  not  for  mercy  tum*d  aside  its  edge, 

Oh  what  a  day  of  glory  had  there  been 

Upon  the  banks  of  Chrysus !    Curse  not  him, 

Wlio  in  that  fatal  conflict  to  the  last 

So  valiantly  maintained  his  country's  cause ; 

But  if  your  sorrow  needs  must  have  its  vent 

In  cunes,  let  your  iroprecstions  strike 

The  caitiffs,  who,  when  Roderick's  homed  helm 

Rose  eminent  amid  the  thickest  fight, 

Betraying  him  who  spared  and  trusted  them. 

Forsook  their  King,  their  Country,  and  their  God, 

And  gave  the  Moor  his  conqueat. 

Ay !  they  said. 
These  were  Witiza's  hateful  progeny ; 
And  in  an  evil  hour  the  unhappy  King 
Had  spared  the  viperous  brood.    With  that  they 

talk'd 
How  Sisibert  and  Ebba  through  the  land 
G  aided  the  foe ;  and  Orpas,  who  had  cast 
The  mitre  firom  his  renegade  brow. 
Went  with  the  armies  of  the  infidels ; 
And  how  in  Hispalis,  even  where  hia  hands 
Had  minister'd  so  oft  the  bread  of  life. 
The  circumcised  apostate  did  not  shame 
To  show  in  open  diay  his  turban'd  head. 
Tlie  Queen  too,  Egilona,  one  exclaim'd ; 
Was  she  not  married  to  the  enemy, 
The  Moor,  the  Misbeliever?     What  a  heart 
WVre  hers,  that  she  could  pride  and  plume  herself 
To  rank  among  his  herd  of  concubines,  [say 

Having  been  what  she  had  been  !    And  who  could 
How  hr  domestic  wrongs  and  discontent 
Had  wroaght  ttpon  the  King!  —  Hereat  the  old 

man. 


Raismg  beneath  the  knit  and  curly  brow 
His  mournful  eyes,  replied,  This  I  can  tell, 
That  tJiat  unquiet  spirit  and  unblest. 
Though  Roderick  never  told  his  sorrows,  drove 
RusiUa  from  the  palace  of  her  son. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  his  generous  mind 
Wither  beneath  the  unwholesome  influence, 
And  cankering  at  the  core.    And  I  know  well. 
That  of^  when  she  deplored  his  barren  bed. 
The  thought  of  Egilona's  qualities 
Came  like  a  bitter  medicine  for  her  grief. 
And  to  the  extinction  of  her  husband's  line, 
Sad  consolation,  reconciled  her  heart. 

But  Roderick,  while  they  communed  thus,  had 
ceased 
To  hear,  such  painfulest  anxiety 
The  sight  of  that  old,  venerable  man 
Awoke.    A  sickening  (ear  came  over  him  : 
The  hope  which  led  him  from  his  hermitage 
Now  seem'd  forever  gone ;  for  well  he  knew 
Nothing  but  death  could  break  the  ties  which  bound 
That  faithful  servant  to  his  father's  house. 
She  then  for  whose  forgiveness  he  had  yearn'd. 
Who  in  her  blessing  would  have  given  and  found 
The  peace  of  Heaven,  —  she  then  was  to  the  grave 
Gone  down  disconsolate  at  last ;  in  this. 
Of  all  the  woes  of  her  unhappy  life 
Unhappiest,  that  she  did  not  live  to  see 
Grod  had  vouchsafed  repentance  to  her  child. 
But  then  a  hope  arose  that  yet  she  lived ; 
The  weighty  cause  which  led  Siverian  here 
Might  draw  him  from  her  side ;  better  to  know 
The  worst  than  fbar  it.    And  with  that  he  bent 
Over  the  ambers,  and  with  head  half  raised 
Aslant,  and  shadow'd  by  his  hand,  he  said, 
Where  is  King  Roderick's  mother  ?  lives  she  still  ? 

God  hath  upheld  her,  the  old  man  replied ; 
She  bears  this  last  and  heaviest  of  her  griefs. 
Not  as  she  bore  her  husband's  wrongs,  when  hope 
And  her  indignant  heart  supported  her; 
But  patiently,  like  one  who  finds  from  Heaven 
A  comfort  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
Nor  take  away.  —  Roderick  inquired  no  more ; 
He  breathed  a  silent  prayer  in  gratitude. 
Then  wrapt  his  cloak  around  him,  and  lay  down 
Where  he  might  weep  unseen. 

When  morning  came, 
Earliest  of  all  the  travellers  he  went  forth. 
And  linger'd  for  Siverian  by  the  way. 
Beside  a  fountain,  where  the  constant  fall 
Of  water  its  perpetual  gurgling  made. 
To  the  wayfaring  or  the  musing  man 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  sounds.    The  Christian  hand, 
Whose  general  charity  for  man  and  beast 
Built  it  in  better  times,  had  with  a  cross 
Of  well"hewn  stone  crested  the  pious  work. 
Which  now  the  misbelievers  had  cast  down. 
And  broken  in  the  dust  it  lay  defiled. 
Roderick  beheld  it  lying  at  his  feet, 
And  gathering  reverently  the  fVagments  up. 
Placed  them  within  the  cistern,  and  restored 
With  carefbl  collocation  iu  dear  form,  — 
So  might  the  waters,  like  a  crystal  shrine, 
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Preserve  it  from  pollution.    Kneeling  then. 
O'er  the  memorial  of  redeeming  love 
He  bent,  and  mingled  with  the  fount  his  tears, 
And  pour*d  his  spirit  to  the  Crucified. 

A  Moor  came  by,  and  seeing  him,  exclaimed, 
Ah,  Kaffer  I  worshipper  of  wood  and  stone, 
God's  curse  confound  thee!    And  as  Roderick 

tum'd 
His  face,  the  miscreant  spumed  him  with  his  foot 
Between  Uie  eyes.    The  indignant  King  arose. 
And  fell'd  him  to  the  ground.    But  then  the  Moor 
Drew  forth  his  dagger,  rising  as  he  cried. 
What !  darCist  thou,  thou  infidel  and  slave, 
Strike  a  believer  ?  and  he  aim'd  a  blow  [vm, 

At  Roderick's  breast.     But  Roderick  caught  his 
And  closed,  and  wrench'd  the  dagger  from  his 

hold,— 
Such  timely  strength  did  those  emaciate  limbs 
From  indignation  draw,  —  and  in  his  neck 
With  mortal  stroke  he  drove  the  avenging  steel 
Hilt  deep.    Then,  as  the  thirsty  sand  drsAk  in 
The  expiring  miscreant's  blood,  he  look'd  around 
In  sudden  apprehension,  lest  the  Moors 
Had  seen  them ;  but  Siverian  was  in  sight. 
The  only  traveller,  and  he  smote  his  mule. 
And  hasten'd  up.    Ah,  brother !  said  the  old  man. 
Thine  is  a  spirit  of  the  ancient  mould ! 
And  would  to  God  a  thousand  men  like  thee 
Had  fought  at  Roderick's  side  on  that  last  day 
When  treason  overpower'd  him !    Now,  alas  ! 
A  manly  Grothic  heart  doth  ill  accord 
With  these  unhappy  times.    Come,  let  us  hide 
This  carrion,  while  the  favoring  hour  permits. 

So  saying,  he  alighted.    Soon  they  scoop'd 
Amid  loose-lying  sand  a  liasty  grave, 
And  levell'd  over  it  the  easy  soil. 
Father,  said  Roderick,  as  they  joumey'd  on. 
Let  this  thing  be  a  seal  and  sacrament 
Of  truth  between  us.   Wherefore  should  there  be 
Concealment  between  two  right  Gothic  hearts 
In  evil  days  like  ours  ?    What  thou  hast  seen 
Is  but  the  first  fruit  of  the  sacrifice. 
Which  on  this  injured  and  polluted  soil. 
As  on  a  bloody  altar,  I  have  sworn 
To  offer  to  insulted  Heaven  for  Spain, 
Her  vengeance  and  her  expiation.    This 
Was  but  a  hasty  act,  by  sudden  wrong 
Provoked :  but  I  am  bound  for  Cordoba, 
On  weighty  mission  from  Visonia  sent, 
To  breathe  into  Pelayo's  ear  a  voice 
Of  spiritpstirring  power,  which  like  the  trump 
Of  the  Archangel,  shall  awake  dead  Spain. 
The  northern  mountaineers  are  unsubdued ; 
They  call  upon  Pelayo  for  their  chief; 
Odoar  and  Urban  tell  him  that  the  hour 
Is  come.    Thou,  too,  I  ween,  old  man,  art  charged, 
With  no  light  errand,  or  thou  wouldst  not  now 
Have  left  the  ruins  of  thy  master's  house. 

Who  art  thou  ?  cried  Siverian,  as  he  search'd 
The  wan  and  wither'd  features  of  the  King. 
Thy  face  is  of  a  stranger ',  but  thy  voice 
Disturbs  me  like  a  dream. 


Roderick  replied. 
Thou  aeest  me  as  I  am, — a  sUanger;  one 
Whose  fortunes  in  the  general  wreck  weie  kst, 
His  name  and  lineage  utterly  extinct. 
Himself  in  mercy  spared,  surviving  all;  — 
in  mercy,  that  the  bitter  cvp  might  heal 
A  soul  diseased.    Now,  having  cast  the  skmgh 
Of  old  offences,  thou  beholdest  me 
A  man  new-born ;  in  second  baptism  named, 
Like  those  who  in  Jndea  bimvrly  niaed 
Against  the  Heathen's  impimis  tyranny 
The  banner  of  Jehovah,  Maccabee; 
So  call  me.    In  that  name  bath  Uxbaa  bad 
His  consecrating  hands  upon  my  head ; 
And  in  that  name  have  I  myaelf  Sar  Spain 
Devoted.    Tell  me  now  why  thoa  artaent 
To  Cordoba ;  for  sure  thou  goi^st  not 
An  idle  gazer  to  the  Conqueror *•  couil. 

Thou  judgest  well,  the  old  man  ivpUed.    I,  too, 
Seek  the  Cantabrian  Prince,  the  hope  of  Spsio, 
With  other  tidings  charged,  for  other  end 
Designed,  yet  such  as  well  may  work  with  tkiae. 
My  noble  mistress  sends  me  to  avert 
The  shame  that  threats  his  house.    The  Rotgidt 
Numacian,  he  who,  for  the  infidels, 
Oppresses  Gegio,  insolently  wooea 
His  sister.    Moulded  in  a  wicked  womb. 
The  unworthy  Guisla  hath  inherited 
Her  mother's  leprous  taint ;  and^  willingly. 
She  to  the  circumcised  and  upstart  alave. 
Disdaining  all  admonishment,  givea  ear. 
The  Lady  Gaudiosa  sees  in  this. 
With  the  quick  foresight  of  maternal  eire, 
The  impending  danger  to  her  husband's  home, 
Knowing  his  generous  spirit  ne'er  will  biook 
The  base  alliance.    Guisla  lewdly  sets 
His  will  at  nought ;  but  that  vile  renegade, 
From  hatred,  and  from  avarice,  and  froa  fear, 
Will  seek  the  extinction  of  Pelayo*s  line. 
This,  too,  my  venerable  mistress  aees ; 
Wherefore  these  valiant  and  high-iaioded  diaei 
Send  me  to  Cordoba  i  that,  if  the  Prince 
Cannot,  by  timely  interdiction,  stop 
The  irrevocable  act  of  infamy, 
He  may,  at  least,  to  his  own  aa&ty  look. 
Being  timely  warn'd. 

Thy  mistreas  aojoanii  tka 
With  Gaudiosa,  in  Pelayo*s  hall? 
Said  Roderick.    'Tis  lier  natural  home,  rejoia'd 
Siverian  :  Chindasuintho'a  royal  laoe 
Have  ever  shared  one  lot  of  weal  or  woe ; 
And  she  who  hath  beheld  her  own  fiur  shoot, 
The  goodly  suounit  of  that  ancient  tree, 
Struck  by  Heaven's  bolt,  seeks  shelter  now beoealb 
The  only  branch  of  its  majestic  stem 
That  still  survives  the  storm. 

Thus  they  pomrJ 
Their  journey,  each  from  other  gathering  ftoct 
For  thought,  with  many  a  silent  interval 
Of  mournful  meditation,  till  they  saw 
The  temples  and  the  towers  of  Coidoba 
Shining  majestic  in  the  light  of  eve. 
Before  them,  Betis  roU*d  hie  glittering  alieani, 
In  many  a  silvery  winding  traced  afitr 
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Amid  tke  ample  plain.    Behind  the  walk 

And  stately  piles,  which  orown'd  its  margin,  rich 

With  olivesi  and  with  sunny  slope  of  vines, 

And  ntany  a  lovely  hamlet  interspersed, 

Whose  eitron  bowers  were  once  the  abode  of  peace, 

Height  above  height,  xeceding  hills  were  seen 

Imbued  with  evening  hues ;  and  over  all 

The  summits  of  the  dark  sierra  rose, 

Liiling  their  heads  amid  the  silent  sky. 

The  traveller  who,  witli  a  heart  at  ease, 

Had  seen  the  goodly  visiim,  would  have  loved 

To  linger,  seeking  with  insatiate  sight 

To  treasure  up  its  image,  deep  impressed, 

A  joy  for  years  to  come.    O  Cordoba, 

Ezclaim'd  the  old  man,  how  princely  are  thy  towers. 

How  fair  thy  vales,  thy  hills  how  beautiful ! 

The  sun  who  sheds  on  thee  his  parting  smiles 

Sees  not  in  all  his  wide  career  a  scene 

Lovelier,  nor  more  exuberantly  blest 

By  bounteous  earth  and  heaven.    The  very  gales 

Of  Eden  waft  not  from  the  immortal  bowers 

Odors  to  sense  moie  exquisite,  than  these 

Which,  breathing  from  thy  groves  and  gardens, 

now 
Recall  in  me  such  thoughts  of  bitterness. 
The  time  has  been  when  happy  was  their  lot 
Who  had  their  birthright  here ',  but  happy  now 
Are  they  who  to  thy  bosom  are  gone  home. 
Because  they  feel  not  in  their  graves  the  feet 
That  trample  upon  Spain.    'Tis  well  that  age 
Hath  made  me  like  a  child,  that  1  can  weep : 
My  heart  would  else  have  broken,  overcharged. 
And  I,  false  servant,  should  lie  down  to  rest 
Before  my  work  is  done. 

Hard  by  their  path, 
A  httle  way  without  the  walls,  there  stood 
An  edifice,  whereto,  as  by  a  spell, 
Siverian's  heart  was  drawn.    Brother,  quoth  he, 
*Tis  like  the  urgency  of  our  return 
Will  brook  of  no  retardment;  and  this  spot 
It  were  a  sin  if  I  should  pass,  and  leave 
Unvisited.    Beseech  you  turn  with  roe, 
The  while  I  ofier  up  one  duteous  prayer. 

Roderick  made  no  reply.    He  had  not  dared 
To  turn  his  face  toward  those  walls ;  but  now 
He  foUow'd  where  the  old  man  led  the  way. 
Lord !  in  his  heart  the  silent  sufierer  said, 
Forgive  my  feeble  soul,  which  would  have  shrunk 
From  this, — for  what  am  I  that  I  should  put 
The  bitter  cup  aside  I  O  let  my  shame 
And  anguish  be  accepted  in  thy  sight  ? 


VI. 


RODERICK  IN  TIMES  PAST. 

The  mansion  whitherward  they  went,  was  one 
Which  in  his  youth  Theodofred  had  built : 
Thither  had  he  brought  home,  in  happy  hour, 
His  blooming  bride ',  there  fondled  on  his  knee 
The  lovely  boy  she  bore  him.    Close  beside. 


A  temple  to  that  Saint  he  rear'd,  who  first, 

As  old  tradition  tells,  proclaim'd  to  Spain 

The  gospel-tidings;  and  in  health  and  youth, 

There  mindful  of  mortality,  he  saw 

His  sepulchre  prepared.    Witisa  took 

For  his  adulterous  leman  and  himself 

The  stately  pile :  but  to  that  sepulchre, 

When  from  captivity  and  darkness  death 

Enlarged  him,  was  Theodofred  consign 'd ; 

For  that  unhappy  woman,  wasting  then 

Beneath  a  mortal  malady,  at  heart 

Was  smitten,  and  the  Tyrant  at  her  prayer 

This  poor  and  tardy  restitution  made. 

Soon  the  repentant  sinner  foUow'd  him; 

And  calling  on  Pelayo  ere  she  died. 

For  his  own  wrongs,  and  for  his  father's  death, 

Implored  forgiveness  of  her  absent  child,  — 

If  it  were  possible  he  could  forgive 

Crimes  black  as  hers,  she  said.    And  by  the  pangs 

Of  her  remorse, — by  her  last  agonies, — 

The  unutterable  horrors  of  her  death, — 

And  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 

For  sinners  given,  did  she  beseech  his  prayers 

In  aid  of  her  most  miserable  soul. 

Thus  mingling  sodden  shrieks  with  hopeless  vows, 

And  uttering  frantidy  Pelayo's  name, 

And  crying  out  for  mercy  in  despair, 

Here  had  she  made  her  dreadful  end,  and  here 

Her  wretched  body  was  deposited. 

That  presence  seem'd  to  desecrate  the  place : 

Thencefiorth  the  usurper  shunn'd  it  with  the  heart 

Of  conscious  guilt;  nor  could  Rusilla  bear 

These  groves  and  bowers,  which,  like  funereal 

shades, 
Oppress'd  her  with  their  monumental  forms : 
One  day  of  bitter  and  severe  delight. 
When  Roderick  came  for  vengeance,  she  endured. 
And  then  forever  left  her  bridal  halls. 

Oh,  when  I  last  beheld  yon  princely  pile, 
Exclaim'd  Siverian,  with  what  other  thoughts 
Full,  and  elate  of  spirit,  did  I  pass 
Its  joyous  gates !   The  weedery  which  through 
The  interstices  of  those  neglected  courts 
Uncheck'd  had  flourish 'd  long,  and  seeded  there. 
Was  trampled  then  and  bruised  beneath  the  feet 
Of  thronging  crowds.    Here,  drawn  in  fiur  array, 
The  faithful  vsssals  of  my  master's  house, 
Their  javelins  sparkling  to  the  morning  sun. 
Spread  their  triumphant  banners;   high-plumed 

helms 
Rose  o'er  the  martial  ranks,  and  prancing  steeds 
Made  answer  to  the  trumpet's  stirring  voice ; 
While  yonder  towers  shook  the  dull  silence  off 
Which  long  to  their  deserted  walls  had  clung, 
And  with  redoubling  echoes  swell'd  the  shout 
That  hail'd  victorious  Roderick.    Louder  rose 
The  acclamation,  when  the  dust  was  seen 
Rising  beneath  his  chariot-wheels  far  off; 
But  nearer  as  the  youthful  hero  came. 
All  sounds  of  all  the  multitude  were  hush'd, 
And  from  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  here, 
Whom  Cordoba  and  Hispalis  sent  forth,— 
Yea,  whom  all  Bntica,  all  Spain  pour'd  out 
To  greet  his  triumph,  —  not  a  whisper  rose 
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To  Heaven,  such  awe  and  xeyerence  nuurter'd 

them, 
Such  expectation  held  them  motionleia. 
Conqueror  and  King  he  came ;  but  with  no  joy 
Of  conquest,  and  no  pride  of  soYereignty 
That  day  display'd ;  for  at  hia  father's  grave 
Did  Roderick  come  to  offer  up  his  yow 
Of  yengeance  well  performed.    Three  co«l*blaek 

steeds 
Drew  on  his  ivory  chariot :  by  his  side. 
Still  wrapt  in  mourning  for  the  long-deceased, 
Rusilla  sat ;  a  deeper  paleness  blanch'd 
Her  faded  countenance,  but  in  her  eye 
The  light  of  her  majestic  nature  shone. 
Bound,  and  expecting  at  their  hands  the  death 
So  well  deserved,  Witiza  follow'd  them ; 
Aghast  and  trembling,  first  he  gazed  around, 
Wildly  from  side  to  side ;  then  from  the  face 
Of  universal  execration  shrunk, 
Hanging  his  wretched  head  abased ;  and  poor 
Of  spirit,  with  unmanly  tears  deplored 
His  fortune,  not  his  crimes.    With  bolder  front, 
Confiding  in  his  priestly  character. 
Came  Orpas  next ;  and  then  the  spurious  race 
Whom  in  unhappy  hour  Favila's  wife 
Brought  forth  for  Spain.    O  mercy  ill  bestow'd, 
When  Roderick,  in  compassion  for  their  youth, 
And  for  Pelayo's  sake,  forbore  to  crush 
The  brood  of  vipers ! 

Err  perchance  he  might, 
Replied  the  Groth,  suppressing,  as  he  spake, 
All  outward  signs  of  pain,  though  every  word 
Went  like  a  dagger  to  his  bleeding  heart; — 
But  sure,  I  ween,  that  error  is  not  placed 
Among  his  sins.    Old  man,  thou  majrst  regret 
The  mercy  ill  deserved,  and  worse  retum'd, 
3ut  not  for  this  wouldst  thou  reproach  the  King ! 

Reproach  him  ?  cried  Siverian ; — I  reproach 
My  child, — my  noble  boy, — whom  every  tongue 
Bless'd  at  that  hour,  —  whose  love  fill'd  every  heart 
With  joy,  and  every  eye  with  joyful  tears ! 
My  brave,  my  beautiful,  my  generous  boy  I 
Brave,  beautiful,  and  generous  as  he  was, 
Never  so  brave,  so  beautiful,  so  great 
As  then, — not  even  on  that  glorious  day, 
When  on  the  field  of  victory,  elevate 
Amid  the  thousands  who  acclaim'd  him  King, 
Firm  on  the  shield  above  their  heads  upraised. 
Erect  he  stood,  and  waved  his  bloody  sword  — 
Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  head  as  if  in  doubt? 
I  do  not  dream,  nor  fsble !  Ten  short  years 
Have  scarcely  past  away,  since  all  within 
The  Pyrenean  hills,  and  the  three  seas 
Which  girdled  Spain,  echoed  in  one  response 
The  acclamation  from  that  field  of  fight — 
Or  doth  aught  ail  thee,  that  thy  body  quakes 
And  shudders  thus  ? 

'Tis  but  a  chill,  replied 
The  King,  in  passing  from  the  open  air 
Under  the  shadow  of  this  thick-set  grove. 

Oh !  if  this  scene  awoke  in  thee  such  thoughts 
As  swell  my  bosom  here,  the  old  man  pursued, 
Sunshine,  or  shade,  and  all  things  from  without,    | 


Would  be  alike  indiftrent    Gratnoos  God, 
Only  but  ten  short  yeazi, — and  all  so  aiiao|vd ! 
Ten  little  years  since  in  yon  court  he  ehsek'd 
His  fiery  steeds.    The  steeds  obey'd  bis  haa4« 
The  whirling  wheels  stood  still,  and  when  he 

leap'd 
Upon  the  pavement,  the  whole  peopk  heaid. 
In  their  deep  ailence,  open-ear*d,  the  sooad. 
With  slower  movement  from  the  ivory  sest 
Rusilla  rose,  her  arm^  as  down  she  stepp'd. 
Extended  to  her  son's  suppoiting  hand; 
Not  for  default  of  firm  or  agile  strength, 
But  that  the  feeling  of  that  solemn  hour 
Subdued  her  then,  and  tears  bedsmm'd  her  aght 
Howbeit  when  to  her  husband's  grave  she  esioe, 
On  the  sepulchral  stone  she  bow'd  her  head 
Awhile ;  then  rose  collectedly,  and  fix'd 
Upon  the  scene  her  calm  and  steady  eye. 
Roderick, — oh,  when  did  valor  wear  a  ibnn 
So  beautiful,  so  noble,  so  august? 
Or  vengeance,  when  did  it  put  on  before 
A  character  so  awful,  so  divined 
Roderick  stood  up,  and  reaching  to  the  tomb 
His  hands,  my  hero  cried,  Theodofred ! 
Father !  I  stuid  befine  thee  once  agmtn, 
According  to  thy  prayer^  n^n  kneeling  down 
Between  thy  knees  I  took  my  last  farewell ; 
And  vow'd  by  all  thy  sufiferings,  all  thy  wioofi, 
And  by  my  mother's  days  and  nights  of  woe, 
Her  silent  anguish,  and  the  grief  which  then 
Even  from  thee  she  did  not  seek  to  hide, 
That,  if  our  cruel  parting  shoold  avail 
To  save  me  from  the  Tyrant's  jealous  guilt, 
Surely  should  my  avenging  sword  fulfil 
Whate'er  he  omen'd.    Oh  that  time,  I  cried. 
Would  give  the  strength  of  manhood  to  this  ans, 
Already  would  it  find  a  manly  heart 
To  guide  it  to  its  purpose !    And  I  swore 
Never  again  to  see  my  father's  face. 
Nor  ask  my  mother's  blessing,  till  1  brought, 
Dead  or  in  chains,  the  Tjrrant  U>  thy  feet 
Boy  as  I  was,  before  all  Saints  in  Heaven, 
And  highest  God,  whose  justice  sittmbereth  not, 
I  made  the  vow.    According  to  thy  prayer. 
In  sll  things,  O  my  father,  is  that  vow 
Perform'd,  alas,  too  well !  fbr  thou  didst  pray. 
While,  looking  up,  I  felt  the  burning  tears 
Which  from  thy  sightless  sockets  stteam*d,  drop 

down,— 
l^at  to  thy  grave,  and  not  thy  living  feet, 
The  oppressor  might  be  led.    Behold  him  theie, 
Father !  Theodofred !  no  longer  now 
In  darkness,  from  thy  heavenly  seat  look  down, 
And  see  before  thy  grave  thine  enemy 
In  bonds,  awaiting  judgment  at  my  hand ! 

Thus  while  the  hero  spake,  Wittaa  stood 
Listening  in  agony,  with  open  mouth. 
And  head,  half-raised,  towwd  his  sentence  tmn'ii', 
His  eyelids  stiffen'd  and  pursed  up, — his  eyes 
Rigid,  and  wild,  and  wide;  and  when  the  King 
Had  ceased,  amid  the  silenee  which  ensued, 
The  dastard's  chains  were  heard,  link  against  liai 
Clinking.    At  length  upon  his  knees  he  fell, 
And  lifting  up  his  trembling  hands,  outeCretdi'd 
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In  0applicBtioii,-*  Mercy !  he  ejcclaim*d, — 
CbaioSf   dungeons,   darkneM, —  any   thing    but 

death!  — 
I  did  not  touch  his  life. 

Roderick  replied, 
His  hour,  whenever  it  had  come,  had  found 
A  soul  prepared :  he  lived  in  peace  with  Heaven ; 
And  Hie  prolonged  for  him,  was  bliss  delay'd. 
But  life,  in  pain,  and  darkness,  and  despair. 
For  thee,  all  leprous  as  thou  art  with  crimes. 
Is  mercy. — Take  him  hence,  and  let  him  see 
The  light  of  day  no  more ! 

Such  Roderick  was 
When  last  I  saw  these  courts, — his  theatre 
Of  glory ; — such  when  last  I  visited 
My  master's  grave !    Ten  years  have  hardly  held 
Their  course,  ten  little  yean-— break,  break,  old 

heart— 
Oh,  why  art  thou  so  tough  ? 

As  thus  he  spake. 
They  reach'd  the  church.    The  door  before  his 

hand 
Gave  way ;  both  blinded  with  their  tean,  they  went 
Straight  to  the  tomb ;  and  there  Bivertan  knelt, 
And  bow'd  his  fiice  upon  the  sepulchre. 
Weeping  aloud ;  while  Roderick,  overpowered. 
And  calling  upon  earth  to  cover  him. 
Threw  himself  prostrate  on  his  father*s  grave. 

Thus  as  they  lay,  an  awful  voice,  in  tones 
Severe,  addresi'd  them.    Who  are  ye,  it  said, 
That  with  your  passion  thus,  and  on  this  night, 
Disturb  my  prayers?    Starting  they  rose;  there 

stood 
A  man  belbre  them  of  majestic  form 
And  stature,  clad  in  sackcloth,  bare  of  foot. 
Pale  and  in  tears,  with  ashes  on  his  head. 


vn. 

RODERICK  AND  PELATO. 

TwAt  not  in  vain  that  on  her  absent  son, 
Pelayo's  mother,  from  the  bed  of  death, 
Caird  for  forgiveneis,  and  in  agony 
Besought  his  prayers ;  all  guilty  as  she  was. 
Sure  he  had  not  been  human,  if  that  cry 
Had  fatl'd  to  pierce  him.    When  he  beard  the  tale. 
He  bless'd  the  mesienger,  even  while  his  speech 
Waa  faltering, — while  from  head  to  foot  he  shook 
With  icy  feelings  from  his  inmost  heart 
Effused.    It  changed  the  nature  of  his  woe. 
Making  the  burden  more  endurable : 
Tlie  life-long  lorrow  that  remain*d,  became 
A  healing  and  a  chastening  grief,  and  brought 
His  soul,  in  close  communion,  nearer  Heaven. 
For  he  had  been  her  first>bom,  and  the  love 
Which  at  her  breast  he  drew,  and  from  her  smiles, 
And  from  her  voice  of  tenderness  imbibed. 
Gave  sttcli  nnaataral  horror  to  her  crimes, 
That  when  the  thought  came  over  him,  it  seem*d 
As  if  the  milk  which  with  his  infant  life 
Had  blended  thriUd  like  poison  through  his  frame. 
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It  was  a  woe  beyond  all  reach  of  hope, 

Till  with  the  dreadful  tale  of  her  remorse 

Faith  touch'd  his  heart ;  and  ever  firom  that  day 

Did  he  for  her  who  bore  him,  night  and  mom. 

Pour  out  the  anguish  of  his  muI  in  prayer : 

But  chiefly  as  the  night  returned,  which  heard 

Her  last  expiring  groans  of  penitence. 

Then  through  the  long  and  painful  hours,  before 

The  altar,  like  a  penitent  himsell*. 

He  kept  his  vigili ;  and  when  Roderick's  sword 

Subdued  Witiza,  and  the  land  was  free. 

Duly  upon  her  grave  he  oflfer'd  up 

His  yearly  sacrifice  of  agony 

And  prayer.    This  was  the  night,  and  he  it  was 

Who  now  before  Siverian  and  the  King 

Stood  up  in  sackcloth. 

The  old  man,  from  fear 
Recovering  and  from  wonder,  knew  him  first. 
It  is  the  Prince !  he  cried,  and  bending  down. 
Embraced  his  knees.    The  action  and  the  word 
Awaken 'd  Roderick ;  he  shook  off  the  load 
Of  struggling  thoughts,  which,  pressing  on  his 

heart, 
Held  him  like  one  entranced ;  yet,  all  untaught 
To  bend  before  the  fece  of  man,  confused 
Awhile  he  stood,  forgetful  of  his  part. 
But  when  Siverian  cried.  My  Lord,  my  Lord, 
Now  God  be  praised  that  I  have  found  thee  thus. 
My  Lord  and  Prince,  Spain's  only  hope  and  mine ! 
Then  Roderick,  echoing  him,  ezclaim'd.  My  Lord, 
And  Prince,  Pelayo !  —  and  approaching  near. 
He  bent  his  knee  obeisant :  but  hie  head 
Earthward  inclined ;  while  the  old  man,  looking  up 
From  his  low  gesture  to  Pelayo's  face. 
Wept  at  beholding  him  for  grief  and  joy. 

Siverian !  cried  the  chief,  —  of  whom  hath  Death 
Bereaved  me,  that  thou  comest  to  Cordoba  P 
Children,  or  wife  ?  —  Or  hath  the  merciless  scythe 
Of  this  abhorr'd  and  jealous  tyranny 
Made  my  house  desolate  at  one  wide  sweep? 

They  are  as  thou  couldst  wish,  the  old  man 
replied, 
Wert  thou  but  lord  of  thine  own  house  again. 
And  Spain  were  Spain  once  more.    A  tale  of  ill 
I  bear,  but  one  that  touches  not  the  heart 
Like  what  thy  tean  forebode.    The  renegade 
Nnmacian  wooes  thy  sister,  and  the  lends 
To  the  vile  slave,  unworthily,  her  ear: 
The  Lady  Gaudioaa  hath  in  vain 
Wam'd  her  of  all  the  evils  which  await 
A  union  thus  accurs'd :  she  aeti  at  nought 
Her  faith,  her  lineage,  and  thy  certain  wrath. 

PeUyo,  heanng  him,  remain'd  awhile 
Silent ;  then  turning  to  hb  mother's  grave,  — 
O  thou  poor  dust,  hath  then  the  infectious  taint 
Survived  thy  dread  remorse,  that  it  should  run 
In  Gnisla's  veins  ?  he  cried ;  —  I  should  have  heard 
This  shameful  sorrow  any  where  but  here .'  — 
Humble    thyself,    proud    heart;    thou,  gracious 

Heaven, 
Be  merciful !  — it  is  the  original  flaw,  — 
And  what  are  we? — a  weak,  unhappy  race, 
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Born  to  our  Mil  inheritance  of  sin 

And  death !  —  He  smote  hif  forehead  ai  he  apake, 

And  from  his  head  the  ashes  fell,  like  snow 

Shaken  from  some  dry  beech-leaves,  when  a  bird 

Lights  on  the  bending  spray.    A  little  while 

In  silenccy  rather  than  in  thought,  he  stood 

Passive  beneath  the  sorrow  :  turning  then, 

And  what  doth  Gaudiosa  counsel  me  ?  . 

He  ask'd  the  old  man ;  for  she  hath  ever  been 

My  wise  and  faithful  counsellor.*-* He  replied, 

The  Lady  Gaudiosa  bade  me  say 

She  sees  the  danger  which  on  every  part 

Besets   her    husbands   house. — Here    she    had 

ceased; 
But  when  my  noble  Mistress  gave  in  charge. 
How  I  should  tell  thee  that  in  evil  times 
The  bravest  counsels  ever  arc  the  best. 
Then  that  high-minded  Lady  thus  rejoin'd :  — 
Whatever  be  my  Lord's  resolve,  he  knows 
I  bear  a  mind  prepared. 

Brave  spirits !  cried 
Pelayo,  worthy  to  remove  all  stain 
Of  weakness  from  their  sex !  I  should  be  less 
Than  man,  if,  drawing  strength  where  others  find 
Their  hearts  most  open  to  assault  of  fear, 
I  quail'd  at  danger.    Never  be  it  said 
Of  Spain,  that  in  the  hour  of  her  distress 
Her  women  were  as  heroes,  but  her  men 
Perform'd  the  woman's  part. 

Roderick  at  that 
Look'd  up,  and  taking  up  the  word,  exclaim'd, 
O  Prince,  in  better  days  the  pride  of  Spain, 
And  prostrate  as  she  lies,  her  surest  hope. 
Hear  now  my  tale.    The  fire  which  seem'd  extinct 
Hath  risen  revigorate :  a  living  spark 
From  Auria's  ashes,  by  a  woman's  hand 
Preserved  and  qmcken'd,  kindles  fiur  and  wide 
The  beacon-flame  o'er  all  the  Asturian  hills. 
There  hath  a  vow  been  offer 'd  up,  which  binds 
Us  and  our  children's  children  to  the  work 
Of  holy  hatred.    In  the  name  of  Spain 
That  vow  hath  been  pronounced,  and  register *d 
Above,  to  be  the  bond  whereby  we  stand 
For  condemnation  or  acceptance.    Heaven 
Received  the  irrevocable  vow,  and  Earth 
Must  witness  its  fulfilment;  Earth  and  Heaven 
Call  upon  thee,  Pelayo !  Upon  thee 
The  spirits  of  thy  royal  ancestors 
Look  down  expectant ;  unto  thee,  from  fields 
Laid  waste,  and  hamlets  burnt,  and  cities  sack'd, 
The  blood  of  infancy  and  helpless  age 
Cries  out;  thy  native  mountains  call  for  thee, 
Echoing  from  all  their  armed  sons  thy  name. 
And  deem  not  thou  that  hot  impatience  goads 
Thy  countrymen  to  counsels  immature. 
Odoar  and  Urban  from  Visonia's  banks 
Send  me,  their  sworn  and  trusted  messenger. 
To  summon  thee,  and  tell  thee  in  their  name 
That  now  the  hour  is  come  :  For  sure  it  seema, 
Thus  saith  the  Primate,  Heaven  s  high  will  to  rear 
Upon  the  soil  of  Spain  a  Spanish  throne. 
Restoring  in  thy  native  line,  O  Prince, 
The  sceptre  to  the  Spaniard.     Worthy  son 
Of  that  most  ancient  and  heroic  race. 
Which  with  onweariable  endurance  still 


Hath  striven  against  its  mightier  enemies, 
Roman  or  CarthagiAtaUy  Greek  or  Goth ; 
So  oflen  by  superior  arms  oppress'd, 
More  oflen  by  superior  arts  beguiled ; 
Tet,  amid  all  its  snfiSsrings,  all  the  waste 
Of  sword  and  fire  remorselessly  employ 'd, 
Unconqner'd  and  unconquenble  still ;—> 
Son  of  that  injored  and  illaslrioqs  slock. 
Stand  forward  thou,  draw  forth  tbesvoid  of  Spto, 
Restore  them  to  their  rights,  too  long  withheld, 
And  place  upon  thy  brow  the  Spanish  cnma. 

When  Roderick  ceased,  the  princely  Mono. 
taineer 
Gaied  on  the  passioaate  oiator  awhile. 
With  eyes  intently  fix'd,  and  thooghtfui  foow; 
Then  turning  to  the  altar,  he  let  fall 
The  sackcloth  robe,  which  late,  with  folded  inn, 
Against  his  heart  was  ptess'd;  and  stretdung  (ath 
His  hands  toward  the  crucifix,  ezclaira'd, 
My  God  and  my  Redeemer  I  where  but  heif , 
Before  thy  awful  presence,  in  this  garb, 
With  penitential  ashes  thus  bestrown, 
Could  I  so  fitly  answer  to  the  call 
Of  Spain,  and  for  her  sake,  and  in  thy  ouat, 
Accept  the  Crown  of  Thonis  ahe  ptofieri  me? 

And  where  but  here,  said  Roderick  in  bit  henti 
Could  I  so  properly,  with  humbled  knee 
And  willing  soul,  confirm  mj  foifeitare?— 
The  action  follow'd  on  that  secret  thought: 
He  knelt,  and  took  Pelayo*s  hand,  and  cris^ 
First  of  the  Spaniards,  let  me  with  this  kin 
Do  homage  to  thee  here,  my  Lord  and  Kiag!— 
With  voice  unchanged  and  steady  coantenaim 
He  spake ;  but  when  Siverian  follow'd  him, 
The  old  man  trembled  as  his  lips  proaouneed 
The  faltering  vow ;  and  rising  he  exclaim'd, 
God  grant  thee,  O  my  Pxince,  a  better  fate 
Than  thy  poor  kinsman's,  who  in  happier  daji 
Received  thy    homage  here  !    Grief  choked  hii 

speech. 
And,  bursting  into  tears,  he  sobb'd  alood. 
Tears  too  adown  Pelayo's  manly  cheek 
Roll'd  silently.    Roderick  alone  appear'd 
Unmoved  and  calm ;  for  now  the  royal  Goth 
Had  offer'd  his  accepted  sacrifice, 
And  therefore  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  peaee 
Which  follows  painful  duty  well  peffonn'd,— 
Perfect  and  heavenly  peace,— the  peace  utG^ 


VIII. 

ALFMONSO. 

Fair  would  Pelayo  have  thai  hour  obejr'd 
The  call,  commencing  his  adventurous  flight, 
As  one  whose  soul  impatiently  endured 
His  country's  thraldom,  and  in  daily  pcayer 
Imploring  her  deliverance,  cried  to  Htaffii« 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long !  --  But  other  tboagMi 
Curbing  his  spirit,  made  him  jal  awhile 
Sustain  the  weight  of  bondage.    Him  ihNK» 
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Of  all  the  GroUuc  buona^y  the  Moon 

Watch 'd  with  regard  o£w9xy  policy, -^ 

K  nowing  his  powerful  name,  hia  noble  mind, 

And  how  in  him  the  old  Iberian  blood, 

Of  rojal  and  remotest  ancestry, 

F*rom  undisputed  source  flow'd  undefiled; 

I  lis  mother's  after-guilt  attainting  not 

"Phe  claim  legitimate  he  derived  from  her, 

1-ier  first-bom  in  her  time  of  innocence. 

hie,  too,  of  Chindasuintho's  regal  line 

Sole  remnant  now,  drew  after  him  the  lore 

or  all  true  Goths,  uniting  in  himself 

^hus,  by  this  double  right,  the  general  heart 

Of  Spain.    For  this  the  renegade  crew, 

'Wretches  in  whom  their  conscious  guilt  and  fear 

Engender'd  cruelest  hatred,  still  advised 

The  extinction  of  Pelayo's  house ;  but  most 

The  apostate  Prelate,  in  iniquity 

AVitiza's  genuine  brother  as  in  blood, 

Orpas,  pursued  his  life.    He  never  ceased 

'With  busy  zeal,  true  traitor,  to  infuse 

MU  deadly  rancor  in  the  Moorish  chief; 

Their  only  danger,  ever  he  observed, 

W^as  from  Pelayo ;  root  his  lineage  out, 

The  Caliph's  empire  then  would  be  secure, 

And  universal  Spain,  all  hope  of  change 

Being  lost,  receive  the  Prophet's  conquering  law. 

Then  did  the  Arch-villain  urge  the  Moor  at  once 

To  cut  off  future  peril,  telling  him 

l>eath  was  a  trusty  keeper,  and  that  none 

C  *er  broke  the  prison  of  the  grave.    But  here 

Keen  malice  overshot  its  mark ;  the  Moor, 

Who  from  the  plunder  of  their  native  land 

Had  bought  the  recreant  crew  that  join'd  his  arms. 

Or  cheaplier  with  their  own  possessions  bribed 

Their  sordid  souls,  saw  through  the  flimsy  show 

Of  policy  wherewith  they  sought  to  cloak 

Old  enmity  and  selfish  aims :  he  scom'd 

To  let  their  private  purposes  incline 

His  eounseb,  and  believing  Spain  subdued, 

Smiled,  in  the  pride  of  power  and  victory. 

Disdainful  at  the  thought  of  further  strife. 

Howbeit  he  held  Pelayo  at  his  court. 

And  told  him  that,  until  his  countrymen 

Submissively  should  lay  their  weapons  down, 

lie  from  his  children  and  paternal  hearth 

Apart  must  dwell ;  nor  hope  to  see  again 

His  native  mountains  and  their  vales  beloved, 

TtU  all  the  Asturian  and  Cantabrian  hills 

Had  bow'd  before  the  Caliph;  Cordoba 

Must  be  his  nightly  prison  till  that  hour 

Tins  night,  by  special  fitvor  from  the  Moor 

Ask'd  and  vouchsafed  he  past  without  the  walls, 

K roping  his  yearly  vigil ;  on  this  night, 

Therefore,  the  princely  Spaniard  could  not  fly, 

Being  thus  in  strongest  bonds  by  honor  held; 

Nor  would  he  by  his  own  escape  expose 

Ti>  stricter  bondage,  or  belike  to  death, 

Cimni  Pedro's  son.    The  ancient  enmity 

Of  rival  houses  from  Pelayo's  heart 

Had,  like  a  thing  forgotten,  past  away ; 

He  pitied  ohitd  and  parent,  separated 

By  the  stern  mandate  of  unfeeling  power. 

And  almost  with  a  father's  eyes  beheld 

The  boyi  his  fellow  in  captivity. 


For  young  Alphonso  was  in  truth  an  heir 

Ofnatnre'slargest  patrimony ;  rich 

In  ferm  and  feature,  growing  strength  of  limb, 

A  gentle  heart,  a  soul  afifectionate, 

A  Joyous  spirit  fill'd  with  generous  thoughts, 

And  genius  heightening  and  ennobling  all ; 

The  blossom  of  all  manly  virtues  made 

His  boyhood  beautiful.    Shield,  gracious  Heavitii, 

In  this  ungenial  season  perilous,  — 

Thus  would  Pelayo  sometimes  breathe  in  prayer 

The  aspirations  of  prophetic  hope,^  [let 

Shield,  gracious  Heaven,  the  blooming  tree  !  and 

This  goodly  promise,  for  thy  people's  sake. 

Yield  its  abundant  fruitage. 

When  the  Prince, 
With  hope,  and  fear,  and  grief,  and  shame,  disturb*d, 
And  ssd  remembrance,  and  the  shadowy  light 
Of  days  beftre  him,  thronging  as  in  dreams, 
Whose  quick  succession  fill'd  and  overpowered 
Awhile  the  unresisting  faculty. 
Could,  in  the  calm  of  troubled  thoughts  subdued. 
Seek  in  his  heart  for  counsel,  his  first  care 
Was  for  the  boy  ;  how  best  they  might  evade 
The  Moor,  and  renegade  s  more  watchful  eye ; 
And  leaving  in  some  unsuspicious  guise 
The  city,  through  what  unfrequented  track 
Safeliest  pursue  with  speed  their  dangerous  way. 
Consumed  in  cares  like  these,  the  fleeting  hours 
Went  by.    The  lamps  and  tapers  now  grew  pale^ 
And  through  the  eastern  window  slanting  fell 
The  roseate  ray  of  morn.    Within  those  walls 
Returning  day  restored  no  cheerful  sounds 
Or  joyous  motions  of  awakenmg  life ; 
But  in  the  stream  of  light  the  speckled  motes. 
As  if  in  mimicry  of  insect  play, 
Floated  with  mazy  movement    Sloping  down 
Over  the  altar  pass'd  the  pillar'd  beam. 
And  rested  on  the  sinful  woman's  grave 
As  if  it  enter *d  there,  a  light  from  Heaven. 
So  be  it !  cried  Pelayo,  even  so  ! 
As  in  a  momentary  interval, 
When  thought  expelling  thought,  had  Icfl  his  mind 
Open  and  passive  to  the  influxes 
Of  outward  sense,  his  vacant  eye  was  there, -» 
So  be  it.  Heavenly  Father,  even  so  ! 
Thus  may  thy  vivifying  goodness  shed 
Forgiveness  there ;  for  let  not  thou  the  groans 
Of  dying  penitence,  nor  my  bitter  prayers 
Before  thy  meroynwat,  be  lieard  in  vain ! 
And  thou,  poor  soul,  who,  from  the  dolorous  boose 
Of  weeping  and  of  pain,  dost  look  to  me 
To  shorten  and  assuage  thy  penal  term. 
Pardon  me  that  these  hours  in  other  thoughts 
And  other  duties  than  this  garb,  this  night 
Enjoin,  should  thus  have  psst !  Our  mother-land 
Exacted  of  my  heart  the  sacrifice ; 
And  many  a  vigil  must  thy  son  perform 
Henceforth  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses, 
And  tented  fields,  outwatching  for  her  sake 
The  starry  host,  and  ready  for  the  work 
Of  day,  before  the  sun  begins  his  course. 

The  noble  Mountaineer,  concluding  then 
With  silent  prayer  the  service  of  the  night. 
Went  forth.    Without  the  porch,  awaiting  hiiBi 
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He  saw  Alphonio,  pacing  to  and  fro 

With  patient  step  and  eye  reverted  oil. 

He,  springing  forward  when  he  heard  the  door 

Move  on  its  heavy  hingesj  ran  to  him, 

And  welcomed  him  with  smiles  of  yonthfu]  love. 

I  have  been  watching  yonder  moon,  quoth  he. 

How  it  grew  pale  and  paler  as  the  sun 

Scatter'd  the  flying  shades ;  but  woe  is  me. 

For  on  the  towers  of  Cordoba  the  while 

That  balefil  crescent  glitter'd  in  the  morn. 

And  with  its  insolent  triumph  seem*d  to  mock 

The  omen  1  had  found.  —  Last  night  I  dream* 

That  thou  wert  in  the  field  in  arms  for  Spain, 

And  I  was  at  thy  side :  the  infidels 

Beset  us  round,  but  we  with  our  good  swords 

Hew*d  out  a  way.    Methought  I  stabb'd  a  Moor 

Who  would  have  slain  thee ;  but  with  that  I  woke 

For  joy,  and  wept  to  find  it  but  a  dream. 

Thus,  as  he  spake,  a  livelier  glow  overspread 
His  cheek,  and  starting  tears  again  suffused 
The  brightening  lustre  of  his  eyes.    The  Prince 
Regarded  him  a  moment  steadfkstly. 
As  if  in  quick  resolve ;  then,  looking  round 
On  evexy  side  with  keen  and  rapid  glance. 
Drew  him  within  the  church.    Alphonso's  heart 
Throbb'd  with  a  joyful  boding  as  he  mark*d 
The  calnmess  of  Pelayo's  countenance 
Kindle  with  solemn  thoughts,  expressing  now 
High  purposes  of  resolute  hope.     He  gazed 
All  eagerly  to  hear  what  most  he  wish'd. 
If,  said  the  Prince,  thy  dream  were  verified. 
And  I  indeed  were  in  the  field  in  arms 
For  Spain,  wouldst  thou  be  at  PeIayo*s  side? — 
If  I  should  break  these  bonds,  and  fly  to  rear 
Our  country's  banner  on  our  native  hills, 
Wouldst  thou,  Alphonso,  share    my  dangerous 

flight  ^ 
Dear  boy,  —  and  wilt  thou  take  thy  lot  with  me 
For  death,  or  for  deliverance  ? 

Shall  I  swear  ? 
Replied  the  impatient  boy ;  and  laying  hand 
Upon  the  altar,  on  his  knee  he  bent. 
Looking  towards  Pelayo  with  such  joy 
Of  reverential  love,  as  if  a  God 
Were  present  to  receive  the  eager  vow. 
Nay,  quoth  Pelayo :  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  oaths  ?  —  Bright  emanation  as  thou  art, 
It  were  a  wrong  to  thy  unsullied  soul, 
A  sin  to  nature,  were  I  to  require 
Promise  or  vow  from  thee !     Enough  for  me 
That  thy  heart  answers  to  the  stirring  call. 
Alphonso,  follow  thou  in  happy  fiiith 
Alway  the  indwelling  voice  that  counsels  thee ; 
And  then,  let  fall  the  issue  as  it  may, 
Shall  all  thy  paths  be  in  the  light  of  Heaven, 
The  peace  of  Heaven  be  with  thee  in  all  hours. 

How  then,  exclaim 'd  the  boy,  shall  I  discharge 
The  burden  of  this  happiness,  —  how  ease 
My  overflowing  soul?  —  Oh  gracious  God, 
Shall  I  behold  my  mother's  face  again,  — 
My  father's  hall,  —  my  native  hills  and  vales, 
And  hear  the  voices  of  their  streams  again,  — 
And  free  as  I  was  bom  amid  those  scenes 


Beloved,  maintain  my  country's  fivedon  tfam^^ 

Or,  failing  in  the  sacred  enterprise. 

Die  as  becomes  a  Spaniard  ? — Saying  thus, 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  toward 

The  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  cried, 

O  Thou  who  didst  with  thy  most  precioinUooj 

Redeem  us,  Jesu !  help  ns  while  we  seek 

Earthly  redemption  from  this  yoke  of  shame, 

And  misbelief,  and  death. 

The  noble  boy 
Then  rose,  and  would  have  knelt  again  to  chip 
Pelayo's  knees,  and  kiss  his  hand  in  act 
Of  homage ;  but  the  Prince,  preventmg  thiii 
Bent  over  him  in  fatherly  embrace. 
And  breathed  a  fervent  blessing  on  his  head. 


IX. 

FLORINDA. 

There  sat  a  woman  like  a  sopplicant, 
Muffled  and  cloakM^  before  Pelayo's  gate, 
Awaiting  when  he  should  return  that  mom. 
She  rose  at  his  approach,  and  bow'd  her  bead, 
And,  with  a  low  and  trembling  utterance, 
Besought  him  to  vouchsafe  her  vpeecfa  withia 
In  privacy.    And  when  they  were  alone. 
And  the  doors  closed,  she  knelt  and  clasp'd  hii 

knees. 
Saying,  A  boon !  a  boon  !    This  night,  0  Priaee, 
Hast  thou  kept  vigil  for  thy  mother's  soul : 
For  her  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  soul  of  him 
Whom  once,  in  happier  days,  of  all  mankisd 
Thou  heldest  for  thy  chosen  bosom  friend, 
Oh,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  sufiering  sool. 
Refuse  me  not! 

How  should  I  dare  refbse, 
Being  thus  adjured  ?  he  answer'd.    Thy  teppe^ 
Is  granted,  woman, — be  it  what  it  may, 
So  it  be  lawful,  and  within  the  bounds 
Of  possible  achievement :  —  aught  unfit 
Thou  wouldst  not  with  these  adjurations  seek. 
But  who  thou  art,  I  marvel,  that  dost  toocb 
Upon  that  string,  and  ask  in  Roderick's  naiae''-* 
She  bared  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda !  —  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  iiaadi 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abaied 
Upon  her  knee,  —  as  one  who,  if  the  grave 
Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  have  thrown  beWi 
Even  like  a  lover,  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

Pelayo  stood  confused :  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  since,  in  Roderick's  cooitt 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved ; 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divme, 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanliood, 
So  lovely  was  the  presence, — than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements. 
Now  had  he  seen  her  in  her  windmg-sbeet. 
Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  piwid ; 
For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  ptety 
Bringeth  a  patient  hope  to  thoee  who  ffioora 
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O'er  the  departed;  but  thb  alter 'd  face, 
Bearing  ita  deadly  sorrow  character'd. 
Came  to  him  like  a  ghost,  which  in  the  grave 
Could  find  no  rest.    He,  taking  her  cold  hand. 
Raised  her,  and  would  have  spoken ;  but  his  tongue 
Fail'd  in  its  office,  and  could  only  speak 
In  under  tones  compassionate  her  name. 

The  voice  of  pity  soothed  and  melted  her; 
And  when  the  Prince  bade  her  be  comforted. 
Proffering  his  lealous  aid  in  whatsoe'er 
Might  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  amile 
Paas'd  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.    Heaven 
Requite  thee.  Prince !  she  answer 'd.    All  I  ask 
Is  but  a  quiet  resting-place,  wherein 
A  broken  heart,  in  prayer  and  humble  hope, 
May  wait  for  its  deliverance.    Even  this 
My  most  unhappy  fate  denies  me  here. 
Griefs  which  are  known  too  widely  and  too  well 
I  need  not  now  remember.    I  could  bear 
Privation  of  all  Chrbtian  ordinances ; 
The  woe  which  kills  hath  saved  me  too,  and  made 
A  temple  of  this  ruin'd  tabernacle. 
Wherein  redeeming  God  doth  not  disdaiL 
To  let  his  presence  shine.    And  I  could  bear 
To  see  the  turban  on  my  father's  brow, — 
Sorrow  beyond  all  sorrows, — shame  of  shames, — 
Tet  to  be  borne,  while  I  with  tears  of  blood, 
And  throes  of  agony,  in  his  behalf 
implore  and  wrestle  with  offended  Heaven. 
This  1  have  borne  resign'd :  but  other  ills. 
And  worse,  assail  me  now ;  the  which  to  bear, 
If  to  avoid  be  possible,  would  draw 
Damnation  down.    Orpaa,  the  perjured  Priest, 
The  apostate  Orpas,  claims  me  for  his  bride. 
Obdurate  as  he  is,  the  wretch  profanes 
My  sacred  woe,  and  wooes  me  to  his  bed. 
The  thing  I  am, — the  living  death  thou  seest ! 

Miscreant!  exclaim'd  Pelayo.    Might  I  meet 
That  renegado,  sword  to  cimeter. 
In  open  field,  never  did  man  approach 
The  altar  for  the  sacrifice  in  faith 
More  sure,  than  I  should  hew  the  villain  down ! 
But  how  ^onld  Julian  favor  his  demand  ?~- 
Julian,  who  hath  so  passionately  loved 
His  child,  so  dreadfiUly  revenged  her  wrongs ! 

Count  Julian,  she  replied,  hath  none  but  me, 
And  it  hath,  thereibre,  been  his  heart's  desire 
To  see  his  ancient  line  by  me  preserved. 
This  was  their  covenant  when,  in  fatal  hour 
For  Spain,  and  for  themselves,  in  traitorous  bond 
Of  union  they  combined.    My  father,  stung 
To  madness,  only  thought  of  how  to  make 
His  vengeance  sure ;  the  Prelate,  calm  and  cool, 
When  he  renonnoed  his  outward  iaith  in  Christ, 
Indulged  at  once  his  hatred  of  the  King, 
His  inbred  wickedness,  and  a  haughty  hope, 
Versed  as  he  was  in  treasons,  to  direct 
The  invaders  by  his  secret  policy, 
And  at  their  head,  aided  by  Julian's  power. 
Reign  as  a  Moor  upon  that  throne  to  which 
The  priaitly  order  else  had  barr'd  his  way. 


The  African  hath  conquer *d  for  himself; 
But  Orpas  coveteth  Count  Julian's  lands, 
And  claims  to  have  the  covenant  perform'd. 
Friendless,  and  worse  than  fatherless,  I  come 
To  thee  for  succor.    Send  roe  secretly, — 
For  well  I  know  all  faithful  hearts  must  be 
At  thy  devotion, — with  a  trusty  guide 
To  guard  me  on  the  way,  that  I  may  reach 
Some  Christian  land,  where  Christian  rites  are  free, 
And  there  discharge  a  vow,  alas !  too  long. 
Too  fatally  delay'd.    Aid  me  in  this 
For  Roderick's  sake,  Pelayo !  and  thy  name 
Shall  be  remember'd  in  my  latest  prayer. 

Be  comforted !  the  Prince  replied ;  but  when 
He  spake  of  comfort,  twice  did  he  break  off 
The  idle  words,  feeling  that  earth  had  none 
For  grief  so  irremediable  as  hers. 
At  length  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressing  it, 
And  forcing  through  involuntary  tears 
A  mournful  smile  affectionate,  he  said. 
Say  not  that  thou  art  friendless  while  I  live ! 
Thou  couldst  not  to  a  readier  ear  have  told 
Thy  sorrows,  nor  have  aak'd  in  fitter  hour 
What  for  my  country's  honor,  for  my  rank. 
My  faith,  and  sacred  knighthood,  I  am  bound 
In  duty  to  perform ;  which  not  to  do 
Would  show  me  undeserving  of  the  names 
Of  Goth,  Prince,  Christian,  even  of  Man.    Thii 

day. 
Lady,  prepare  to  take  thy  lot  with  me, 
And  soon  as  evening  closes  meet  me  here. 
Duties  bring  blessings  with  them,  and  I  hold 
Thy  coming  for  a  happy  augury, 
In  this  most  awful  crisis  of  my  fate. 


X. 


RODERICK  AND  FLORINDA. 

With  sword  and  breastplate,  under  rustic  weeds 
Conceal'd,  at  dusk  Pelayo  pass'd  the  gate, 
Florinda  following  near,  disguised  alike. 
Two  peasants  on  their  mules  they  seem'd,  at  ere 
Returning  from  the  town.    Not  distant  ftr, 
Alphonso  by  the  appointed  orange^grove. 
With  anxious  eye  and  agitated  heart, 
Watch'd  for  the  Prince's  coming.    Eagerly 
At  every  foot-fall  through  the  gloom  he  stratn'd 
His  sight,  nor  did  he  recognize  him  when 
The  Chieftain  thus  accompanied  drew  nigh ; 
And  when  the  expected  signal  called  him  on. 
Doubting  this  female  presence,  half  in  fear 
Obey'd  the  call.    Pelayo  too  perceived 
The  boy  was  not  alone ;  he  not  for  that 
Delay'd  the  summons,  but  lest  need  should  be, 
Laying  hand  upon  his  sword,  toward  him  bent 
In  act  soliciting  speech,  and  low  of  voice 
Inquired,  if  friend  or  foe.    Forgive  me,  cried 
Alphonso,  that  I  did  not  tell  thee  this, 
Full  as  I  was  of  happiness,  before. 
'Tis  Hoya,  servant  of  my  father's  house. 
Unto  whose  dutiful  care  and  love,  when  sent 
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To  this  yile  bondage,  I  was  g-iren  in  charge. 
How  could  I  look  upon  my  father's  face, 
If  I  had  in  my  joy  deserted  him, 
Who  was  to  me  found  faithful  f— Right !  replied 
The  Prince ;  and  viewing  him  with  silent  joy, 
Blessed  the  Mother,  in  his  heart  he  said. 
Who  gave  thee  birth !  but  sure  of  womankind 
Most  blessed  she  whose  hand  her  happy  stars 
Shall  link  with  thine  \  and  with  that  thought  the 

form 
Of  Hermesind,  his  daughter,  to  his  soul 
Came  in  her  beauty. 

Soon,  by  devious  tracks, 
They  tum'd  aside.    The  favoring  moon  arose, 
To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  paths 
Remote  from  frequentage,  and  dales  retired. 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.    Before  their  feet 
The  fire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  startmg  at  their  step. 
Fled  from  the  thicket  with  shrill  note  of  fear ; 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell. 
When  all  the  soothing  sounds  of  eve  had  ceased. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  voice  at  times  was  heard, 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.    All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travell'd  silently ; 
Till  when  the  stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coldest,  they  beheld 
Within  a  lonely  grove  the  expected  fire. 
Where  Roderick  and  his  comrade  anxiously 
Look'd  for  the  appointed  meeting.    Halting  there, 
They  from  the  burden  and  the  bit  relieved 
Their  patient  beaieni,  and  around  the  fire 
Partook  of  needful  food  and  grateful  rest. 

Bright  rose  the  flame  replenish'd ;  it  illumed 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'd  rind,  its  rifls,  and  swells, 
And  redder  scars, — and  where  its  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  gray,  unrealizing  gleam. 
Alphonso,  light  of  heart,  upon  the  heath 
Lay  carelessly  dispread,  in  happy  dreams 
Of  home;  his  faithful  Hoya  slept  beside. 
Tears  and  fatigue  to  old  Siverian  brought 
Easy  oblivion ;  and  the  Prince  himself, 
Yielding  to  weary  nature's  gentle  will. 
Forgot  his  cares  awhile.    Florinda  sat 
Beholding  Roderick  with  fix'd  eyes  intent. 
Yet  unregardant  of  the  countenance 
Whereon  they  dwelt ;  in  other  thoughts  absorb'd. 
Collecting  fortitude  for  what  she  yeam'd, 
Yet  trembled  to  perform.    Her  steady  look 
Disturb'd  the  Goth,  albeit  he  litde  ween'd 
What  agony  awaited  him  that  hour. 
Her  face,  well  nigh  as  changed  as  his,  was  now 
Half-hidden,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eye 
Extinct ;  nor  did  her  voice  awaken  in  him 
One  startling  recollection  when  she  spake, 
So  altered  were  its  tones. 

Father,  she  said, 
All  thankful  as  I  am  to  leave  behind 
The  unhappy  walls  of  Cordoba,  not  less 
Of  consolation  doth  my  heart  receive 


At  sight  of  one  to  whom  I  may  disdoae 
The  sins  which  trouble  me,  and  at  his  feet 
Lay  down  repentantly,  in  Jean's  name. 
The  burden  of  my  spirit.    lo  liis  name 
Hear  me,  and  pour  into  a  wounded  soul 
The  balm  of  pious  counsel.  ^Saying  ihuc, 
She  drew  toward  the  minister  ordain 'd, 
And  kneel'mg  by  him,  Father,  dost  thou  know 
The  wretch  who  kneels  beside  thee  ?  riie  mqaifed. 
He  answered.  Surely  we  are  each  to  each 
Equally  unknown. 

Then  aaid  she.  Here  thou  «<« 
One  who  is  known  too  fatally  for  all,— 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian.  —  Well  it  wn 
For  Roderick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  now ; 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
Thrill'd  him ;  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  »tfoke, 
Ceased  from  its  functions :  his  breath  fiU'd,  ohI 

when 
The  power  of  life,  recovering,  set  its  spriDgs 
Again  in  action,  cold  and  clammy  swval 
Starting  at  every  pore  suffdsed  his  fHme. 
Their  presence  belp'd  him  to  subdue  hinstlf; 
For  else,  had  none  been  nigh,  he  would  hate  faila 
Before  Florinda  prostrate  on  the  earlb. 
And  in  that  mutual  agony  belike 
Both  souls  had  taken  flight.    She  mark'd  bin)  not . 
For  having  told  her  name,  she  bow'd  her  he«i, 
Breathing  a  short  and  silent  prayer  to  Heaveiif 
While,  as  a  penitent,  she  wrought  bertelf 
To  open  to  his  eye  her  hidden  wounds. 

Father,  at  length  she  said,  all  tongues  asuii 
This  general  ruin  shed  their  bittemcsi 
On  Roderick,  load  his  memory  with  reprotfii, 
And  with  their  curses  peraecute  his  soal.— 
Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this.'  ezelunt'd  tk 

Goth, 
From  his  cold  forehead  wiping,  as  be  sptke, 
The  death-like    moisture;  —  why  of  Rodeneks 

guilt 
Tell  roe  ?  Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not  ? 
Alas !  who  hath  not  beard  the  hideous  tale 
Of  Roderick's  shame !  Babes  learn  it  from  (!»■> 

nurses, 
And  children,  by  their  mothers  anreproved, 
Link  their  first  execrations  to  his  name. 
Oh,  it  hath  caught  a  taint  of  infkmy. 
That,  like  Iscariot's,  through  all  time  shall  Itfii 
Reeking  and  fresh  forever ! 

There !  «he  cn?4 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt, 
And  stretching  forth  her  arms  with  head  o^ 

raised,  ^- 
There !  it  pursues  me  stillf — I  came  to  tbee, 
Father,  for  comfort,  and  thou  heapect  fiit 
Upon  my  head.    But  hear  me  patiently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee ;  sel^abaaed, 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  I  come ; — 
1  come  a  self-accuser,  self-eondemft*d 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserved; 
For  1  have  drank  the  cup  of  bittertie«i 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  gnMi 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  abams. 
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Thos  u  the  spake  ihe  falter*d  at  the- close, 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  Totce  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  aweetneia.    Thou !  — 
Thoaielf-abaaed !  exelaim'd  the  aatoniah'd  King  ;-* 
Thott  Belf-condemn'd ! — The  cup  of  shame  for  thee*. 
Thee — thoe,  florinda !  —  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  check'd  his  speech,  restraining  thus 
From  further  transport,  which  had  haply  else 
Mastered  him ;  and  he  sat  like  one  entranced, 
Casing  upon  that  countenance  so  fallen, 
So  changed :  her  face,  raised  from  its  muffler  now. 
Was  turn'd  toward  him,  and  the  fire-light  shone 
Full  on  its  mortal  paleness ;  but  the  shade 
Conceal'd  the  King. 

She  roused  him  firom  the  spell 
Which  held  him  like  a  statue  motionless. 
Thou,  too,  quoth  she,  dost  join  the  general  curse, 
Itlke  one,  who,  when  he  sees  a  fekm's  grare, 
Casting  a  stone  there  as  he  passes  by. 
Adds  to  the  heap  of  shame.    Oh,  what  are  we, 
Frail  creatures  as  we  are,  that  we  should  sit 
In  judgment,  man  on  man !  and  what  were  we. 
If  the  AJl-mercifiil  should  mete  to  us 
With  tlie  same  rigorous  measure  wherewithal 
Smner  to  sinner  metes !    But  God  beholds 
The  secrets  of  the  heart, — therefore  his  name 
Is  Mercifbl.    Servant  of  God,  see  thou 
The  hidden  things  of  mine,  and  judge  thou  then 
In  charity  thy  brother  who  hath  fallen. — 
Nay,  hear  me  to  the  end !    I  lored  the  King,— 
IVnderly,  passionately,  madly  loyed  him. 
Sinful  it  was  to  Icre  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  lored 
Roderick,  the  heroic  Prince,  the  glorious  Goth ! 
And  yet  methought  this  was  its  only  crime, 
The  imaginatiye  passion  seem'd  so  pure; 
Quiet  and  calm  like  duty,  hope  nor  fear 
Distuib'd  the  deep  contentment  of  that  love ; 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul,  and  like 
A  flower,  I  lived  and  flourish'd  in  his  light. 
Oh,  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  penitence,  indulgent  to  itself, 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents.    I  will  be  brief. 
And  shrink  not  from  confessing  how  the  love 
Which  thus  began  in  innocence,  betray'd 
My  unsuspecting  heart;  nor  me  alone, 
But  him,  before  whom,  shining  as  he  shone 
With  whatsoe'er  is  noble,  whatsoe'er 
Is  lovely,  whatsoever  good  and  great, 
I  was  ss  dust  and  ashes,  —  him,  alas ! 
This  glorious  being,  this  exalted  Prince, 
Even  him,  with  all  his  royalty  of  soul. 
Did  this  ill-omen*d,  this  accursed  love. 
To  his  most  lamentable  &11  betray 
And  utter  ruin.    Thus  it  was :  The  King, 
By  counsels  of  cold  statesmen  ill*advised, 
To  an  unworthy  mate  had  bound  himself 
In  politic  wedlock.    Wherefore  should  I  tell 
How  Nature  upon  Egilona's  form. 
Profuse  of  beauty,  lavishing  her  gifts, 
Left,  like  a  statue  from  the  graver's  hands. 
Deformity  and  boOowness  beneath 
The  rich  external  ?    For  the  love  of  pomp 


And  emptiest  vanity,  hath  she  not  incurr'd 

The  grief  and  wonder  of  good  men,  the  jibes 

Of  vulgar  ribaldry,  the  reproach  of  all ; 

Profaning  the  most  holy  sacrament 

Of  marriage,  to  become  chief  of  the  wives 

Of  Abdalaxiz,  of  the  Infidel, 

The  Moor,  the  tyrant-enemy  of  Spain ! 

All  know  her  now ;  but  they  alone  who  knew 

What  Roderick  was,  can  judge  his  wretchedness, 

To  that  light  spirit  and  unfeeling  heart 

In  hopeless  bondage  bound.    No  children  rose 

From  this  unhappy  union,  towards  whom 

The  springs  of  love,  within  his  soul  confined, 

Might  flow  in  joy  and  fulness ;  nor  was  he 

One,  like  Witiza,  of  the  vulgar  crew. 

Who  in  promiscuous  appetite  can  find 

All  their  vile  nature  seeks.    Alas  for  man ! 

Exuberant  health  diseases  him,  frail  worm ! 

And  the  slight  bias  of  untoward  chance 

Makes  his  best  virtue  from  the  even  line, 

With  fatal  declination,  swerve  aside. 

Ay,  thou  mayst  groan  fi>r  poor  mortality, — 

Well,  Father,  mayst  thou  groan ! 

My  evil  fate 
Made  roe  an  inmate  of  the  royal  house, 
And  Roderick  found  in  me,  if  not  a  heart 
Like  his,  —  for  who  was  like  the  heroic  Goth? — 
One  which  at  least  felt  his  surpassing  worth. 
And  loved  him  for  himself. — A  little  yet 
Bear  with  me,  reverend  Father,  for  I  touch 
Upon  the  point,  and  this  long  prologue  goes. 
As  justice  bids,  to  palliate  his  offence, 
Not  mine.    The  passion,  which  1  fondly  thought 
Such  as  fond  sisters  for  a  brother  feel. 
Grew  day  by  day,  and  strengthen'd  in  its  growth. 
Till  the  beloved  presence  had  become 
Needful  as  food  or  necessary  sleep, 
My  hope,  light,  sunshine,  life,  and  every  thing. 
Thus  lapp'd  in  dreams  of  bliss,  I  might  have  lived 
Contented  with  this  pure  idolatry. 
Had  he  been  happy ;  but  I  saw  and  knew 
The  inward  discontent  and  household  griefs 
Which  he  subdued  in  silence ;  and  alas ! 
Pity  with  admiration  mingling  then. 
Alloy 'd,  and  lower'd,  and  humanised  my  love. 
Till  to  the  level  of  my  lowliness 
It  brought  him  down ;  and  in  this  treacherous  heart 
Too  often  the  repining  thou^t  arose. 
That  if  Florinda  had  been  Roderick's  Queen, 
Then  might  domestic  peace  and  happiness 
Have  bless'd  his  home  and  crown'd  our  wedded 

loves. 
Too  oflen  did  that  sinful  thought  recur. 
Too  feebly  the  temptation  was  repell'd. 

See,  Father,  1  have  probed  my  inmost  soul ; 
Have  search'd  to  its  remotest  source  the  sin ; 
And  tracing  it  through  all  its  specious  forms 
Of  fair  disguisement,  I  present  it  now. 
Even  as  it  lies  before  the  eye  of  God, 
Bare  and  exposed,  convicted  and  condemn'd. 
One  eve,  as  in  the  bowers  which  overhang 
The  glen  where  Tagus  rolls  between  his  rocks 
I  roam'd  alone,  alone  I  met  the  King. 
His  countenance  was  troubled,  and  his  speech 
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And  if  in  charity  to  them  thou  aayest 
Something  to  pftlliale,  something  to  excuse 
An  act  of  sudden  frenzy  when  the  Fiend 
Orcame  him,  thon  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  be  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  he  done 
Ob  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure. 

Venturing  towards  her  an  imploring  look, 
Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer? 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.    That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence. 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
O  Father,  Christ  requite  thee !  she  exclaim'd ; 
Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  withering 

griefs 
Have  closed  too  long.    Forgive  me,  for  I  thought 
Thou  wert  a  rigid  and  unpitying  judge ; 
One  whose  stem  virtue,  feeling  in  itself 
No  flaw  of  frailty,  heard  impatiently 
Of  weakness    and   of  guilt.     I    wrong*d  thee, 

Father!  — 
With  thai  she  took  his  hand,  and  kissing  it, 
Bathed  it  with  tears.    Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 
For  Roderick,  for  Count  Julian,  and  myself, 
Three  wretchedest  of  all  the  human  race. 
Who  have  destroyed  each  other  and  ourselves, 
Motaally  wiong*d  and  wronging,  let  us  pray ! 


XI. 

COUNT  PEDRO'S  CASTLE. 

TwxLvs  weary  days  with  unremitting  speed, 
Shunning  frequented  tracks,  the  travellers 
Pursued  their  way ;  the  mountain  path  they  chose, 
The  forest  or  the  lonely  heath  wide-spread. 
Where  cistus  shrubs  sole  seen  exhaled  at  noon 
Their  fine  balsamic  odor  all  around ; 
Strow'd  with  their  blossoms,  frail  as  beautiful. 
The  thirsty  soil  at  eve ;  and  when  the  sun 
Relumed  the  gladden'd  earth,  opening  anew 
Their  stores  exuberant,  prodigal  as  frail, 
Whiten'd  again  the  wilderness.    They  left 
The  dark  Sierra's  skirts  behind,  and  croas'd 
The  wilds  where  Ana,  in  her  native  hills. 
Collects  her  sister  springs,  and  hurries  on 
Her  eourM  melodious  amid  loveliest  glens, 
With  forest  and  with  fimitage  overbower'd. 
These  scenes  profusely  blest  by  Heaven  they  left, 
Where  o'er  the  hazel  and  the  quince  the  vine 
Wide-mantling  spreads^  and  clinging  round  the 

cork 
And  ilex,  hangs  amid  their  dusky  leaves 
Garlands  of  brightest  hue,  with  reddening  fruit 
IVndent,  or  clusters  cool  of  glassy  green. 
So  holding  on  o'er  mountain  and  o'er  vale, 
Tagns  they  cross'd,  where,  midland  on  his  way, 
The  King  of  Rivers  rolls  his  stately  stream ; 
And  rade  Alverches'  wide  and  stony  bed. 
And  Duero  distant  far,  and  many  a  stream 
And  many  a  field  obscure,  in  future  war 
For  bloody  theatre  of  famous  deeds 
Foredoom'd ;  and  deserts  where,  in  years  to  come, 
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Shall  populous  towns  arise,  and  crested  towers, 
And  stately  temples  rear  their  heads  on  high. 

Cautions,  with  course  circuitous  they  shunn'd 
The  embattled  city,  which,  in  eldest  time. 
Thrice-greatest  Hermes  built,  so  fables  say. 
Now  subjugate,  but  fated  to  behold 
Erelong  the  heroic  Prince  (who,  passing  now 
Unknown  and  silently  the  dangerous  track. 
Turns  thither  his  regardant  eye)  come  down 
Victorious  from  the  heights,  and  bear  abroad 
Her  banner'd  Lion,  symbol  to  the  Moor 
Of  rout  and  death  through  many  an  age  of  blood. 
Lo,  there  the  Asturian  hills !    Far  in  the  west. 
Huge  Rabanal  and  Fonoebadon  huge, 
Preeminent,  their  giant  bulk  display. 
Darkening  with  earliest  shade,- the  distant  vales 
Of  Leon,  and  with  evening  premature. 
Far  in  Cantabria  eastward,  the  long  line 
Extends  beyond  the  reach  of  eagle's  eye. 
When  buoyant  in  mid-heaven  the  bird  of  Jove 
Soars  at  his  loftiest  pitch.    In  the  north,  before 
The  travellers  the  Erbasian  mountains  rise. 
Bounding  the  land  beloved,  their  native  land. 

How  then,  Alphonso,  did  thy  eager  soul 
Chide  the  slow  hours  and  painful  way,  which 

aeem'd 
Lengthening  to  grow  before  their  lagging  pace! 
Touth  of  heroic  thought  and  high  desire, 
'Tis  not  the  spur  of  lofty  enterprise 
That  with  unequal  throbbing  hurries  now 
The  unquiet  heart,  now  makes  it  sink  dismay'd ; 
'Tis  not  impatient  joy  which  thus  disturbs 
In  that  young  breast  the  healthful  spring  of  lifb; 
Joy  and  ambition  have  forsaken  him. 
His  soul  is  sick  with  hope.    So  near  his  home, 
So  near  his  mother's  arms ;— alas !  perchance 
The  long'd-for  meeting  may  be  yet  far  off 
As  earth  from  heaven.    Sorrow,  in  these  long 

months 
Of  separation,  may  have  laid  her  low ; 
Or  what  if  at  his  flight  the  bloody  Moor 
Hath  sent  hb  ministers  of  slaughter  forth. 
And  he  himself  should  thus  have  brought  the  sword 
Upon  his  father's  head  ?  ^-  Sure  Hoya  too 
The  same  dark  presage  feels,  the  fearful  boy 
Said  in  himself;  or  wherefore  is  his  brow 
Thus  overcast  with  heaviness,  and  why 
Looks  he  thus  anxiously  in  silence  round  ? 

Just  then  that  faithful  servant  raised  his  hand, 
And  turning  to  Alphonso  with  a  smile, 
He  pointed  where  Count  Pedro's  towers  far  off 
Peer'd  in  the  dell  below ;  faint  was  the  smile. 
And  while  it  sat  upon  his  lips,  his  eye 
Retain'd  its  troubled  speculation  still. 
For  long  had  he  look'd  wistfblly  in  vain. 
Seeking  where  far  or  near  he  might  espy 
From  whom  to  learn  if  time  or  chance  had  wrought 
Change  in  his  master's  house :  but  on  the  hills 
Nor  goatherd  could  he  see,  nor  traveller. 
Nor  huntsman  early  at  his  sports  afield. 
Nor  angler  following  up  the  mountain  glen 
His  loariy  pastime ;  neither  could  he  hear 
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Carol,  or  pipe,  or  shout  of  shepherd'i  boy, 
Nor  woodman's  axe,  for  not  a  human  sound 
Disturb 'd  the  silence  of  the  solitude. 

Is  it  the  spoiler's  work  ?    At  yonder  door 
Behold  the  favorite  ktdlingf  bleats  unheard ; 
The  next  stands  open,  and  the  sparrows  there 
Boldly  pass  in  and  out.    Thither  he  turn'd 
To  seek  what  indications  were  within ; 
The  chestnut-bread  was  on  the  shelf,  the  chum, 
As  if  in  haste  forsaken,  full  and  fresh ; 
The  recent  fire  had  moulder'd  on  the  hearth ; 
And  broken  cobwebs  mark'd  the  whiter  space 
Where  from  the  wall  the  buckler  and  the  sword 
Had  late  been  taken  down.     Wonder  at  first 
Had  mitigated  fear ;  but  Hoya  now 
Retum'd  to  tell  the  symbols  of  good  hope. 
And  they  prick'd  forward  joyfully.    Erelong 
Perceptible  above  the  ceaseless  sound 
Of  yonder  stream,  a  voice  of  multitudes. 
As  if  in  loud  acclaim,  was  heard  far  off; 
And  nearer  as  they  drew,  distincter  shouts 
Came  from  the  dell,  and  at  Count  Pedro's  gate 
The  human  swarm  were  seen, — a  motley  group. 
Maids,  mothers,  helpless  infancy,  weak  age. 
And  wondering  children,  and  tumultuous  boys, 
Hot  youth,  and  resolute  manhood  gather'd  there. 
In  uproar  all.     Anon  the  moving  mass 
Falls  in  half  circle  back ;  a  general  cry 
Bursts  forth ;  exultant  arms  are  lifted  up, 
And  caps  are  thrown  alofl,  as  through  the  gate 
Count  Pedro's  banner  came.    Alphonso  shriek'd 
For  joy,  and  smote  his  steed  and  gallop'd  on. 

Fronting  the  gate,  the  standard-bearer  holds 
His  precious  charge.    Behind,  the  men  divide 
In  order'd  files ;  green  boyhood  presses  there. 
And  waning  eld,  pleading  a  youthful  soul. 
Entreats  admission.    All  is  ardor  here, 
Hope,  and  brave  purposes,  and  minds  resolved. 
Nor  where  the  weaker  sex  is  left  apart 
Doth  aught  of  fear  find  utterance,  though  perchance 
Some  paler  cheeks  might  there  be  seen,  some  eyes 
Big  with  sad  bodings,  and  some  natural  tears. 
Count  Pedro's  war-horse  in  the  vacant  space 
Strikes  with  impatient  hoof  the  trodden  turf. 
And  gazing  round  upon  the  martial  show. 
Proud  of  his  stately  trappings,  flings  his  head. 
And  snorts  and  champs  the  bit,  and  neighing  shrill 
Wakes  the  near  echo  with  his  voice  of  joy. 
The  page  beside  him  holds  his  master's  spear. 
And  shield,  and  helmet.    In  the  castle-gate 
Count  Pedro  stands,  his  countenance  resolved. 
But  moomful,  for  Favinia  on  his  arm 
Hung,  passionate  with  her  fears,  and  held  him  back. 
Go  not,  she  cried,  with  this  deluded  crew .' 
She  hath  not,  Pedro,  with  her  frantic  words 
Bereft  thy  faculty, — she  is  craaed  with  grief, 
And  her  delirium  hath  infected  these : 
But,  Pedro,  thou  art  calm ;  thou  dost  not  share 
The  madness  of  the  crowd ;  thy  sober  mind 
Surveys  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent. 
And  sees  the  certain  ruin,  >— for  thou  know'st 
I  know  thou  hast  no  hope.    Unhappy  man, 
Why  then  for  this  most  dei^rate  enterprise 


Wilt  thou  devote  thy  son,  thine  only  child? 
Not  for  myself  I  plead,  nor  even  fisr  thee; 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  and  thou  canst  not  (esr 
The  &ce  of  death ;  and  I  should  welcome  it 
As  the  best  visitant  whom  Heaven  oooUl  lead. 
Not  for  our  lives  I  speak  then, -» wets  they  wtli 
The  thought  of  preservation ;  —  Naime  tooo 
Must  call  for  them ;  the  sWotxi  that  shoold  cut  ilMrt 
Sorrow's  slow  work  were  merciful  to  us. 
But  spare  Alphonso !  there  is  time  and  hope 
In  store  for  him.    O  thou  who  gavest  him  life, 
Seal  not  his  death,  his  death  and  mine  at  met! 

Peace !  he  replied :  thou  know'st  theit  k  u 
choice ; 
I  did  not  z«ise  the  storm ;  I  cannot  torn 
Its  course  aside !  but  where  yon  banner  goct 
Thy  Lord  must  not  be  absent !    Spars  ne  thefit 
Favinia,  lest  I  hear  thy  honor'd  name 
Now  first  attainted  with  deserved  leprosch. 
The  boy  is  in  God's  hands.     He  who  of  yoe 
Walk'd  with  the  sons  of  Judah  in  the  fire, 
And  from  the  lions'  den  drew  Daniel  forth 
Unhurt,  can  save  him, — if  it  be  his  will. 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  astonish'd  troop  wti  op 
A  shout  of  joy  which  rung  through  all  the  hilli. 
Alphonso  heeds  not  how  they  break  their  laalu 
And  gather  round  to  greet  him ;  from  his  buK 
Precipitate  and  panting  off  he  springs. 
Pedro  grew  pale,  and  trembled  at  his  sigfat; 
Favinia  clasp'd  her  hands,  and  looking  op 
To  Heaven  as  she  embraced  the  boy,  exelaimA 
Lord  God,  forgive  me  for  my  sinful  fears; 
Unworthy  that  I  am, —  my  son,  my  son ! 


XII. 

THE  VOW. 

Always  I  knew  thee  for  a  generous  foe, 
Pelayo !  said  the  Count;  and  in  onr  time 
Of  enmity,  thou  too,  1  know,  didst  feel 
'fbe  feud  between  us  was  but  of  the  booie, 
Not  of  the  heart.    Bretluvn  in  arms  henoefinlh 
We  stand  or  fall  together;  nor  will  I 
Look  to  the  event  with  one  misgiving  thoa^t,-> 
That  were  to  prove  myself  unworthy  now 
Of  Heaven's  benignant  providence,  this  boor, 
Scarcely  by  less  than  miracle,  vouchsafed* 
I  will  believe  that  we  have  days  in  store 
Of  hope,  now  risen  again  as  from  the  dead,— 
Of  vengeance, — of  portentous  viclocy,  — 
Tea,  maugre  all  unHkeUhooda, — of  peice. 
Let  us  then  here  indiasolobly  knit 
Our  ancient  houses,  that  those  happy  dayi« 
When  they  arrive,  may  find  us  more  than 
And  bound  by  closer  than  fraternal  ties. 
Thou  hast  a  daughter.  Prince,  to  whoso  my  betft 
Yearns  now,  as  if  in  winning  infancy 
Her  smiles  had  been  its  daily  food  of  love. 
I  need  not  tell  thee  what  Alphonso  is,— 
Thou  know'st  the  boy ! 
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Already  had  that  hope, 
Replied  Pelayo,  rUen  within  my  aoul. 

0  Thou,  who,  in  thy  mercy,  from  the  honae 
OfMooriah  bondage  haat  deliver'd  ua. 
Fulfil  the  piona  purpoaea  for  which 

Here,  in  thy  presence,  thna  we  pledge  our  handa ! 

Strange  hour  to  plight  eapooaala  !  yielding  half 
To  auperatitious  thoughta,  Favinia  cried. 
And   these  atrange  witneaaea! — The  timea  are 

atrange, 
With  thoughtful  apeech  composed  her  Lord  repliea ; 
And  what  thou  seest  accords  with  them.    This  day 
la  wonderful;  nor  could  auspicioua  Ueayen 
With  fairer  or  with  fitter  omen  gild 
Our  cnterpriae,  when,  strong  in  heart  and  hope. 
We  take  the  field,  preparing  thua  for  worka 
Of  piety  and  love.    Unwillingly 

1  yielded  to  my  people's  general  Toice, 
Thinking  that  abe  who  with  her  powerful  worda 
To  thia  excess  had  roused  and  kindled  them. 
Spake  from  the  apirit  of  her  griefii  alone, 

Not  with  prophetic  impulae.    Be  that  ain 
Forgiren  me  !  and  the  calm  and  quiet  faith 
Which,  in  the  place  of  incredulity , 
llath  fiird  me,  now  that  seeing  I  believe. 
Doth  give  of  happy  end  to  righteoua  cauae^ 
A  preaage,  not  preaumptuous,  but  aasured. 

Then  Pedro  told  Pelayo  how  from  vale 
To  vale  the  exalted  Adoainda  went, 
Exciting  aire  and  aon,  in  holy  war 
Conquering  or  dying,  to  secure  their  place 
In  Paradiae ;  aqd  how  reluctantly. 
And  mourning  for  his  child  by  his  own  act 
Thus  doom*d  to  death,  he  bade  with  heavy  heart 
His  banner  be  brought  forth.    Devoid  alike 
Of  purpose  and  of  hope  himself,  he  meant 
To  march  toward  the  weatem  Mountaineers, 
Where  Odoar  by  hia  counael  might  direct 
Their  force  conjoin*d.     Now,  said  he,  we  muat 

haate 
To  Cangaa,  there,  Pelayo,  to  aecure. 
With  timely  apeed,  1  truat  in  God,  thy  house. 

Then  looking  to  hia  men,  he  cried,  Bring  forth 
The  armor  which  in  Wamba*a  wara  I  wore.  — 
Alphonso*a  heart  leapt  at  the  auapicioua  worda. 
Count  Pedro  mark'd  the  riaing  glow  of  joy, — 
Doubly  to  thee,  Alphonao,  he  pursued, 
IMiis  «lay  above  all  other  daya  is  blest. 
From  whence,  aa  from  a  birth-day,  thou  wilt  date 
Thy  Ijfb  in  arma ! 

Rejoicing  in  their  fcuk, 
The  aervanta  of  the  houae,  with  emuloua  love. 
Dispute  the  charge.    One  brings  the  cuiraaa,  one 
The  buckler;  thi#exulttngly  diaplays 
The  sword ;  his  comrade  lifts  the  helm  on  high ; 
The  greavea,  the  gauntleta  they  diTide ;  a  apur 
Soema  now  to  dignify  the  officioua  hand 
Which  for  auch  senriee  beara  it  to  hia  Lord. 
Greek  artiste  in  the  imperial  city  forged 
That  splendid  armor,  perfect  in  their  craft ; 
With  eurioua  skill  th^  wrought  it,  fVamed  alike 
To  ahine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war, 


And  for  the  proof  of  battle.    Many  a  time 
Alphonao  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  atretch'd 
Hia  infant  handa  toward  it  eagerly. 
Where  gleaming  to  the  central  fire  it  hung 
High  in  the  hall ;  and  many  a  time  had  wish'd. 
With  boyish  ardor,  that  the  day  were  come 
When  Pedro  to  his  prayers  would  grant  the  boon, 
His  dearest  heart's  desire.    Count  Pedro  then 
Would  smile,  and  in  his  heart  rejoice  to  aee 
The  noble  instinct  manifest  itaelf. 
Then,  too,  Favinia,  with  maternal  pride. 
Would  turn  her  eyes  exulting  to  her  Lord, 
And  in  that  silent  language  bid  him  mark 
Hia  apirit  in  hia  boy ;  all  danger  then 
Waa  distant,  and  if  secret  forethought  faint 
Of  manhood's  perils,  and  the  chance  of  war, 
Hateful  to  mothers,  paas'd  across  her  mind. 
The  ill  remote  gave  to  the  present  hour 
A  heighten'd  feeling  of  secure  delight. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities. 
For  waasailry  and  sport ; — the  bath,  the  bed, 
The  vigil,  —  all  preparatory  rites 
Omitted  now,  —  here,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 
Before  the  vaasala  of  his  father'a  house. 
With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 
The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 
Dons  his  first  arms ;  the  coated  scales  of  steel 
Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend, 
The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail ;  bareheaded  then 
He  stood.     But  when  Count  Pedro  took  the  spun, 
And  bent  his  kr.<*e  in  service  to  his  son, 
Alphonao  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 
Starting  in  reverence,  and  a  deeper  hue 
Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flush'd  hia 

cheeks. 
Do  thou  the  rest,  Pelayo !  aaid  the  Count ; 
So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 
Exceed  in  honor  what  in  form  it  lacks. 
The  Prince  from  Hoya's  faithful  hand  receiv'd 
The  sword ;  he  girt  it  round  the  youth,  and  drew 
And  placed  it  in  hia  hand ;  unsheathing  then 
Hia  own  good  falchion,  with  ita  burnish 'd  blade 
He  touch'd  Alphonso's  neck,  and  with  a  kiss 
Grave  him  hia  rank  in  arms. 

Thus  long  the  crowd 
Had  look'd  intently  on,  in  silence  hush'd ; 
Loud  and  continuous  now  with  one  accord, 
Shout  following  about,  their  acclamationa  rose ; 
Blessings  were  breathed  firom  every  heart,  and  joy, 
Powerful  alike  in  all,  which,  aa  with  force 
Of  an  inebriating  cup,  inspired 
The  youthful,  from  the  eye  of  age  drew  tears. 
The  uproar  died  away,  when,  standing  forth, 
Roderick,  with  lifled  hand,  besought  a  pause 
For  apeech,  and  moved  towarda  the  youth.    I,  too, 
Toung  Baron,  he  began,  must  do  my  part; 
Not  with  prerogative  of  earthly  power. 
But  aa  the  aervant  of  the  living  God, 
The  God  of  Hosts.    This  day  thou  promiMtt 
To  die,  when  honor  calla  thee,  for  thy  faith. 
For  thy  liege  Lord,  and  for  thy  native  land; 
The  duties  which  at  birth  we  all  contract, 
Are  by  the  high  profeasion  of  thia  hour 
Made  thine  especially.    Thy  noble  blood, 
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The  thoughts  with  which  thy  childhood   hath 

been  fed, 
And  thine  own  noble  nature  more  than  all, 
Are  Bureties  for  thee.    But  these  dreadful  timea 
Demand  a  further  pledge ;  for  it  hath  pleased 
The  Highest,  as  he  tried  his  Saints  of  old, 
So  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  his  wrath 
To  prove  and  purify  the  sons  of  Spain ; 
And  they  must  knit  their  spirits  to  the  proof, 
Or  sink,  forever  lost.    Hold  forth  thy  sword, 
Toang  Baron,  and  before  thy  people  take 
The  vow  which,  in  Toledo's  sacred  name, 
Poor  as  these  weeds  bespeak  me,  I  am  here 
To  minister  with  delegated  power. 

With  reverential  awe  was  Roderick  heard 
By  all,  so  well  authority  became 
That  mien,  and  voice,  and  countenance  austere. 
Pelayo  with  complacent  eye  beheld 
The  unlook'd-for  interposal,  and  the  Count 
Bends  toward  Alphonso  his  approving  head. 
The  youth,  obedient,  loosened  from  his  belt 
The  sword,  and  looking,  while  his  heart  beat  fast, 
To  Roderick,  reverently  expectant  stood. 

O  noble  youth,  the  Royal  Goth  pursued, 
Thy  country  is  in  bonds ;  an  impious  foe 
Oppresses  her ;  he  brings  with  him  strange  laws, 
Strange  language,  evil  customs,  and  false  faith. 
And  forces  them  on  Spain.    Swear  that  thy  soul 
Will  make  no  covenant  with  these  accursed. 
But  that  the  sword  shall  be  from  this  day  forth 
Thy  children's  portion,  to  be  handed  down 
From  sire  to  son,  a  sacred  heritage. 
Through  every  generation,  till  the  work 
Be  done,  and  this  insulted  land  hath  drunk 
In  sacrifice  the  last  invader*s  blood.* 

Bear  witness,  ancient  Mountains!    cried  the 
youth. 
And  ye,  my  native  Streams,  who  hold  your  course 
Forever; — this  dear  Earth,  and  yonder  Sky, 
Be  witness !  for  myself  I  make  the  vow, 
And  for  my  children's  children.     Here  I  stand 
Their  sponsor,  binding  them  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
As  by  a  new  baptismal  sacrament, 
To  wage  hereditary,  holy  war. 
Perpetual,  patient,  persevering  war, 
Till  not  one  living  enemy  pollute 
The  sacred  soil  of  Spun. 

So,  as  he  ceased. 
While  jret  toward  the  clear,  blue  firmament 
His  eyes  were  raised,  he  lifled  to  his  lips 
The  sword,  with  reverent  gesture  bending  then, 
Devoutly  kiss'd  its  cross. 

And  ye !  exclaimed 
Roderick,  as,  turning  to  the  assembled  troop. 
He  motion'd  with  authoritative  hand,  — 
Ye  children  of  the  hills  and  sons  of  Spain ! 

Through  every  heart  the  rapid  feeling  ran, — 
For  us!  they  answered  all  with  one  accord. 
And  at  the  word  they  knelt :  People  and  Prince, 
The  young  and  old,  the  father  and  the  son. 
At  once  they  knelt;  with  one  accord  they  cried, 


For  us,  and  fiir  our  seed  I  with  one  aeeoid 
They  cross'd  their  fervent  arms,  and  with  bent  bsid 
Inclined  toward  that  awful  voice  from  vHeaee 
The  inspiring  impulse  came.    The  Royal  Qolh 
Made  answer,  — <  I  receive  yonr  vow  fbr  Spain 
And  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  jour  cause  is  good; 
Go  forward  in  his  spirit  and  his  strength. 

Ne*er  in  his  happiest  hours  bad  Roderick 
With  such  commanding  majesty  dispensed 
His  princely  giils,  as  dignified  him  now, 
When,  with  slow  movement,  aolemaly  ufnised, 
Toward  the  kneeling  troop  he  apremd  his  initf, 
As  if  the  expanded  soul  diff\ise4  itself, 
And  carried  to  all  spirits  with  the  aoi 
Its  effluent  inspiration.    Silently 
The  people  knelt,  and  when  they  nwe,  sock  a*« 
Held  them  in  silence,  that  the  eagle's  cry, 
Who  far  above  them,  at  her  highest  flight 
A  speck  scarce  visible,  gyred  round  and  Rwa^ 
Was  heard  distinctly ;  and  the  mountain  streia, 
Which  from  the  distant  glen  sent  forth  its  soii&di 
Wafled  upon  the  wind^  grew  aodihle 
In  that  deep  hush  of  feeling,  like  the  voice 
Of  waters  in  the  stiUnesa  of  the  night 
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That  awful  silence  still  endured,  when  one, 
Who  to  the  northern  entrance  of  the  vale 
Had    tum'd    his    casual    eye,    exelaim'd,  *nt 

Moors !  — 
For  from  the  forest  verge  a  troop  were  seeo 
Hastening  toward  PeiUo*8  hall.     Their  fbrmrd 

speed 
Was  check'd  when  they  beheld  hia  bajuer  fped, 
And  saw  his  order'd  spean  in  prompt  array, 
Marshalled  to  meet  their  coming.    But  the  piidt 
Of  power  and  insolence  of  long  command 
Prick'd  on  their  Chief  presumptuous :  We  aie 

come 
Late  for  prevention,  cried  the  haughtf  Moor, 
But  never  time  more  fit  for  punishment  t 
These  unbelieving  slaves  must  feel  and  koow 
Their  master's  arm ! — On,  faithful  Muesitlmeo, 
On — on, — and  hew  down  the  rebelhoiis  dogs!-- 
Then,  as  he  spurr'd  his  steed,  Allah  is  great! 
Mahommed  is  his  Prophet !  he  exclaim*d, 
And  led  the  charge. 

Count  Pedro  met  the  Chief 
In  full  career ;  he  bore  him  from  his  hone 
A  full  spear's  length  upon  the  Janoe  transfix'd; 
Then  leaving  in  his  breast  the  mortal  shaA, 
Pass'd  on,  and,  breaking  through  the  turbaa'd  fiH 
Open'd  a  path.    Pelayo,  who  that  day 
Fought  in  the  ranks  afoot,  for  other  war 
Tet  unequipped,  pursued  and  smote  the  fi>e, 
But  ever  on  Alphonso,  at  his  aide. 
Retained  a  watchful  eye.    The  gallant  boy 
Gave  his  good  sword  that  hour  Ha  earliest  ItfiB 
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Of  Moorith  blood, — that  sword,  whose  hungry 

edge. 
Through  the  fair  course  of  all  bis  glorious  life. 
From  that  auspicious  day,  was  fed  so  well. 
Cheap  was  the  victory  now  for  Spain  achieved ; 
For  the  first  fervor  of  their  zeal  inspired 
The  Mountaineers, — the  presence  of  their  Chiefs, 
The  sight  of  all  dear  objects,  all  dear  ties, 
The  air  they  breathed,  the  soil  whereon  they  trod. 
Duty,  devotion,  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy. 
And  little  had  the  misbelievers  ween'd 
In  such  impetuous  onset  to  receive 
A  greeting  deadly  as  their  own  intent ; 
Victims  they  thought  to  find,  not  men  prepared 
And  eager  for  the  fight ;  their  confidence 
Therefore  gave  way  to  wonder,  and  dismay 
Effected  what  astonishment  began. 
Scatter'd  before  the  impetuous  Mountaineers, 
Buckler,  and  spear,  and  cimeter  they  dropp'd, 
As  in  precipitate  rout  tbey  fled  before 
The  Asturian  sword:  the  vales,  and  hills,  and 

roc]|s. 
Received  their  blood,  and  where  they  fell  the 

wolves 
At  evening  found  them. 

From  the  fight  apart 
Two  Africans  had  stood,  who  held  in  charge 
Count  Eodon.    When  they  saw  their  countrymen 
Falter,  give  way,  and  fly  before  the  foe, 
One  turn'd  toward  him  with  malignant  rage, 
And  saying.  Infidel !  thou  shalt  not  live 
To  join  their  triumph !  aim'd  against  his  neck 
The  moony  falchion's  point    His  comrade  raised 
A  hasty  hand,  and  turn*d  its  edge  aside, 
Yet  so  that  o'er  the  shoulder  glancing  down, 
It  scarr*d  him  as  it  pass'd.    The  murderous  Moor, 
Not  tarrying  to  secure  his  vengeance,  fled ; 
While  be  of  milder  mood,  at  Eudon  s  feet 
Fell  and  embraced  his  knees.    The  mountaineer 
Who  found  them  thus,  withheld  at  Endon's  voice 
His  wrathful  hand,  and  led  them  to  his  Lord. 

Count  Pedro,  and  Alphonso,  and  the  Prince 
Stood  on  a  little  rocky  eminence 
Which  overlook'd  the  vale.    Pedro  had  put 
His  helmet  off,  and  with  sonorous  bom 
Dlew  the  recall ;  for  well  he  knew  what  thoughts. 
Calm  as  the  Prince  appeared  and  undisturbed, 
Lay  underneath  his  silent  fortitude; 
And  how  at  this  eventful  juncture  speed 
Imported  more  than  vengeance.    Thrice  he  sent 
The  long^resounding  signal  forth,  which  rong 
From  hill  to  hUl,  reCchoiag  far  and  wide. 
Slow  and  unwillingly  his  men  obeyed 
The  swelling  hom*8  reiterated  call; 
Repining  that  a  single  foe  escaped 
The  retribution  of  that  righteous  hour. 
With  lingering  step  reluctant  fh>m  the  chase 
They  turn'd*  —  their  veins  full-swollen,  their  nn- 

ews  strung 
For  battle  still,  their  hearts  unsatisfied ; 
Their  swMds  were  droppmg  still  with  Moorish 

blood, 
And  where  they  wiped  their  reeking  brows,  the 


Of  Moorish  gore  was  lefl.    But  when  Uiey  came 

Where  Pedro,  with  Alphonso  at  his  side. 

Stood  to  behold  their  coming,  then  they  press'd, 

All  emulous,  with  gratulation  round, 

Extolling,  for  his  deeds  that  day  display *d, 

The  noble  boy.    Oh !  when  had  Heaven,  they  said, 

With  such  especial  favor  manifest 

Illustrated  a  first  essay  in  arms ! 

They  blesa'd  the  father  from  whose  loins  he  sprung, 

The  mother  at  whose  happy  breast  he  fed ; 

And  pray'd  that  their  young  hero's  fields  might  be 

Many,  and  all  like  this. 

Thus  they  indulged 
The  honest  heart,  exuberant  of  love. 
When  that  loquacious  joy  at  once  was  check'd, 
For  Eudon  and  the  Moor  were  brought  before 
Count  Pedro.    Both  came  fearfully  and  pale. 
But  with  a  different  fear :  the  African 
Felt,  at  this  crisis  of  his  destiny, 
Such  apprehension  as  without  reproach 
Might  blanch  a  soldier's  cheek,  when  life  and  death 
Hang  on  another's  will,  and  helplessly 
He  must  abide  the  issue.    But  the  thoughts 
Which  quail'd  Count  Eudon's  heart,  and  made  his 

limbs 
Quiver,  were  of  his  own  unworthinesa. 
Old  enmity,  and  that  lie  stood  in  power 
Of  hated  and  hereditary  foes. 
I  came  not  with  them  willingly !  he  cried, 
Addressing  Pedro  and  the  Prince  at  once. 
Rolling  from  each  to  each  his  restless  eyes 
Aghast,  — the  Moor  can  tell  I  had  no  choice ; 
They  forced  me  from  my  castle :  —  in  the  fight 
They  would  have  slain  me :  —  see,  I  bleed  !    The 

Moor 
Can  witness  that  a  Moorish  cimeter 
Inflicted  this: — he  saved  me  from  worse  hurt:—- 
I  did  not  come  in  arms :  —  he  knows  it  all  ;^ 
Speak,  man,  and  let  the  truth  be  known  to  clear 
My  innocence ! 

Thus  as  he  ceased,  with  fear 
And  rapid  utterance,  panting  open-mouth'd. 
Count  Pedro  half  repress'd  a  mournful  smile, 
Wherein  compassion  seem'd  to  mitigate 
His  deep  contempt.    Methinks,  said  he,  the  Moor 
Might  with  more  reason  look  himself  to  find 
An  intercessor,  than  bo  call'd  upon 
To  play  the  pleader's  part    Didst  thou  tAen  save 
The  Baron  from  thy  comrades  ? 

Let  my  I«nrd 
Show  mercy  to  roe,  said  the  Mussulman, 
As  1  am  free  from  falsehood.    We  were  lefl, 
I  and  another,  holding  him  in  charge ; 
My  fellow  would  have  slain  him  when  he  saw 
How  the  fight  fared ;  1  turn'd  the  ctmeter 
Aside,  and  trust  that  life  will  be  the  meed 
For  life  by  me  preserved. 

Nor  shall  thy  trust, 
Rejoin'd  the  Count,  be  vain.  Say  further  now. 
From  whence  ye  came;— your  orders,  what'  — 

what  force 
In  Gegio ;  and  if  others  like  yourselves 
Are  in  the  field. 

The  African  replied. 
We  came  from  Gegio,  order'd  to  secure 
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This  Baron  on  the  way,  and  seek  thee  here 
To  hear  thee  hence  in  honda.    A  messenger 
From  Cordoha,  whose  speed  denoted  well 
He  came  with  urgent  tidings,  was  the  cause 
Of  this  our  sudden  movement.     We  went  forth 
Three  hundred  men ;  an  equal  force  was  sent 
For  Gangas,  on  like  errand,  as  I  ween. 
Four  hundred  in  the  city  then  were  left. 
If  other  force  be  moving  from  the  south, 
I  know  not,  save  that  all  appearances 
Denote  alarm  and  vigilance 

The  Prince 
Fix'd  upon  Eudon  then  his  eye  severe ; 
Baron,  he  said,  the  die  of  war  is  cast; 
What  part  art  thou  prepared  to  take  ?  against. 
Or  with  the  oppressor  ? 

Not  against  my  friends,  — 
Not  against  you !  — the  irresolute  wretch  replied, 
Hasty,  yet  faltering  in  his  fearful  speech ; 
But,  —  have  ye  weigh'd  it  well?  —  It  is  not  yet 
Too  late, — their  numbers,  —  their  victorious  force, 
Which  hath  already  trodden  in  the  dust 
The    sceptre  of  the    Goths :  —  the    throne    de- 

stroy'd,  — 
Our  towns  subdued,  —  our  country  overrun, — 
The  people  to  the  yoke  of  their  new  Lords 
Resign'd  in  peace  —  Can  I  not  mediate  ?  — 
Were  it  not  batter  through  my  agency 
To  gain  such  terms,  —  such  honorable  terms?  — 

Terms !  cried  Pelayo,  cutting  short  at  once 
That  dastard  speech,  and  checking,  ere  it  grew 
Too  powerful  for  restraint,  the  incipient  wrath 
Which  in  indignant  murmurs  breathing  round. 
Rose  like  a  gathenng  storm,  learn  thou  what  terms 
Asturias,  this  day  speaking  by  my  voice, 
Doth  constitute  to  be  the  law  between 
Thee  and  thy  Country.    Our  portentous  age, 
As  with  an  earthquake's  desolating  force. 
Hath  loosen 'd  and  disjointed  tlie  whole  frame 
Of  social  order,  and  she  calls  not  now 
For  service  with  the  force  of  sovereign  will. 
That  which  was  common  duty  in  old  times, 
Becomes  an  arduous,  glorious  virtue  now ; 
And  every  one,  as  between  Hell  and  Heaven, 
In  free  election  must  be  lefl  to  choose. 
Asturias  asks  not  of  thee  to  partake 
The  cup  which  we  have  pledged ;  she  claims  from 

none 
The  dauntless  fortitude,  the  mind  resolved. 
Which  only  God  can  give ;  — therefore  such  peace 
As  thou  canst  find  where  all  around  is  war, 
She  leaves  thee  to  enjoy.    But  think  not.  Count, 
That  because  thou  art  weak,  one  valiant  arm. 
One  generous  spirit  must  be  lost  to  Spain ! 
The  vassal  owes  no  service  to  the  Lord 
Who  to  his  Country  doth  acknowledge  none. 
The  summons  which  thou  hast  not  heart  to  give, 
I  and  Count  Pedro  over  thy  domains 
Will  send  abroad ;  the  vassals  who  were  thine 
Will  fight  beneath  our  banners,  and  our  wants 
Shall  from  thy  lands,  as  from  a  patrimony 
Which  hath  reverted  to  the  common  stock. 
Be  fed  :  such  tribute,  too,  as  to  the  Moors 
Thou  renderest,  we  will  take    It  is  the  price 


Which  in  this  land  for  weakness  most  be  puj 
While  evil  stars  prevail.    And  mark  me,  Clucf! 
Fear  is  a  treacherous  coanar^Uor  I  I  know 
Thou  thinkcst  that  beneath  hsa  horses'  hoo6 
The  Moor  will  trample  imr  poor  niunbetB  dovs ; 
But  join  not,  in  contempt  of  Qs  and  Heaven, 
His  multitudes!  for  if  thon  diooldst  he  fcnad 
Against  thy  country,  on  the  readiest  tire 
Those  recreant  bones  shaU  rattle  in  the  wind, 
When  the  birds  have  left  them  bare. 

As  thus  he  spikr, 
Count  Endon  heard  and  trembled :  eveiy  joint 
Was  loosen'd,  every  fibre  of  his  flesh 
Thriird,  and  from  every  pore  effused,  coU  sweat 
Clung  on  his  quivering  limbs.     Shame  farced  H 

forth. 
Envy,  and  inward  conscionsnest,  and  lear 
Predominant,  which  stifled  in  his  heart 
Hatred  and  rage.    Belbre  bis  livid  lips 
Could  shape  to  utterance  their  esaay'd  reply, 
Compassionately  Pedro  interposed. 
Go,  Barcn,  to  the  Castle,  said  the  Covm^; 
There  let  thy  wound  be  Iook*d  to,  and  oonsolt 
Thy  better  mind  at  leisure.     Let  this  Moor 
Attend  upon  thee  there,  and  wtien  thou  wih, 

Follow  thy  fortunes To  Pelayo  then 

He  tum*d,  and  saying,  All-too-long,  O  Prince, 
Hath  this  nnlook'd-for  conflict  held  thee  here,-- 
He  bade  his  gallant  men  begin  their  msrch. 

Flushed  with  success,  and  in  auspioooi  boor, 
The  Mountaineers  set  forth.  Blessings  and  pnjen 
Pursued  them  at  their  parting,  and  the  Vnn 
Which  fell  were  tears  of  fervor,  not  of  gnef. 
The  sun  was  verging  to  the  western  slope 
Of  Heaven,  but  they  till  midnight  travelled  oo; 
Renewing  then  at  early  dawn  their  way. 
They  held  their  unremitting  coarse  from  mon 
Till  latest  eve,  such  urgent  cause  impell'd ; 
And  night  had  closed  around,  when  to  the  Tik 
Where  Sella  in  her  ampler  bed  receives 
Pionia's  stream  they  came.    Massive  and  black 
Pelayo's  castle  there  was  seen ;  its  lines 
And  battlements  against  the  deep  blue  sky 
Distinct  in  solid  darkness  visible. 
No  light  is  in  the  tower.    Eager  to  know 
The  worst,  and  with  that  fatal  certainty 
To  terminate  intolerable  dread. 
He  spurred  his  courser  forward.    All  his  faan 
Too  surely  are  fulfilFd, — for  open  stand 
The  doors,  and  mournfully  at  times  a  dog 
Fills  with  his  howling  the  deserted  hall. 
A  moment  overcome  with  wretchedness, 
Silent  Pelayo  stood !   recovering  then, 
Lord  God,  resign'd  he  cried,  thy  will  be  done! 


XIV. 
THE  RESCUE. 


CouNTf  said  Pelayo,  Nature  hath  aasignM 
Two  sovereign  remedies  for  hmnan  grief; 
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Reli^km,  raraat,  finnett,  fint  and  best, 
Strength  to  the  weak,  and  to  the  woonded  balm ', 
And  stienuona  action  next.    Think  not  1  came 
VTith  unproTided  heart.    My  noble  wife, 
In  the  last  solemn  words,  the  last  iarewell 
'With  which  she  charged  her  secret  messenger, 
7old  me  that  whatsoe'er  was  my  resolve, 
She  bore  a  mind  prepared,    ^nd  well  I  know 
The  evil,  be  it  what  it  may,  hath  found 
In  her  a  courage  equal  to  the  hour. 
Captivity,  or  death,  or  what  worse  pangs. 
She  in  her  children  may  be  doom'd  to  feel. 
Will  never  make  that  steady  soul  repent 
Its  virtuous  purpose.    I,  too,  did  not  cast 
My  single  life  into  the  lot,  but  knew 
These  dearer  pledges  on  the  die  were  set; 
And  if  the  wont  have  fallen,  I  shall  but  bear 
That  in  my  breast,  which,  with  transfiguring  power 
Of  piety,  makes  chastening  sorrow  take 
The  form  of  hope,  and  sees,  in  Death,  the  friend 
And  the  restoring  Angel.    We  must  rest 
Peribrce,  and  wait  what  tidings  night  may  bring. 
Haply  of  comfort.    Ho,  there !  kindle  fires. 
And  see  if  aught  of  hospitality 
Can  yet  within  these  mournful  walls  be  feund ! 

Thus  while  he  spake,  lights  were  descried  fer  off 
Moving  among  the  trees,  and  coming  sounds 
Were  heard  as  of  a  distant  multitude. 
Anna  a  company  of  horse  and  foot, 
Advancing  in  disorderly  array. 
Came  up  the  vale ;  before  them  and  beside 
Their  torches  flash'd  on  Sella*s  rippling  stream ; 
Now  gleamed  through  chestnut  groves,  emerging 

now. 
O'er  their  huge  boughs  and  radiated  leaves 
Cast  broad  and  bright  a  transitory  glare. 
That  sight  inspired  with  strength  the  mountaineers; 
All  sense  of  weariness,  all  wish  for  rest 
At  once  were  gone ;  impatient  in  desire 
Of  second  victory  alert  they  stood ; 
And  when  the  hostile  symbols,  which  from  far 
Imagination  to  their  wish  had  shaped, 
Vanish'd  in  nearer  vision,  high-wrought  hope 
Departing,  left  the  spirit  pall'd  and  blank. 
No  turban *d  race,  no  sons  of  Africa 
Were  they  who  now  came  winding  up  the  rale. 
As  waving  wide  before  their  horses*  feet 
The  torch-light  floated,  with  its  hovering  glare 
Blackening  the  incumbent  and  surrounding  night. 
Helmet  and  breastplate  glitter *d  as  they  came. 
And  spears  erect;  and  nearer  as  they  drew 
Were  the  loose  folds  of  female  garments  seen 
On  those  who  led  the  company.     Who  then 
Had  stood  beside  Pelayo,  might  have  heard 
The  beating  of  his  heart. 

But  vainly  there 
Sought  he  with  wistful  eye  the  well-known  forms 
Beloved ;  and  plainly  might  it  now  be  seen. 
That  from  some  bloody  conflict  they  retum*d 
Victorious, — for  at  every  saddle-bow 
A  gory  head  was  bung.    Anon,  they  slopp*d. 
Levelling,  in  quick  alarm,  their  ready  spears. 
Hold!  who  goes  there.'  cried  one.    A  hundred 
tongues 


Sent  forth  with  one  accord  the  glad  reply. 
Friends   and    Asturians.     Onward    moved    the 

lighto,- 
The  people  knew  their  lord. 

Then  what  a  shout 
Rung  through  the  valley '.    From  their  clay-built 

nests. 
Beneath  the  overbrowing  battlements, 
Now  first  disturbed,  the  affrighted  martins  flew, 
And  uttering  notes  of  terror  short  and  shrill. 
Amid  the  yellow  glare  and  lurid  smoke 
Wheel'd  giddily.    Then  plainly  was  it  shown 
How  well  the  vassals  loved  their  generous  lord. 
How  like  a  fether  the  Asturian  Prince 
Was  dear.    They  crowded  round;  they  clasp*d 

his  knees ; 
They  snatched  his  hand ;  they  fell  upon  his  neck,  — 
They  wept; — they  blest  Almighty  Providence, 
Which  had  restored  him  thus  from  bondige  fiee ; 
God  was  with  them  and  their  good  cause,  tliey  said ; 
His  hand  was  here. — His  shield  was  over  them,  — 
His  spirit  was  abroad,  —  His  power  displayed ; 
And  pointing  to  their  bloody  trophies  then, 
They  told  Pelayo,  there  he  might  behold 
The  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  they  should  soon 
Reap  in  the  field  of  war  !    Benignantly, 
With  voice,  and  look,  and  gesture,  did  the  Princn 
To  these  warm  greetings  of  tumultuous  joy 
Respond ;  and  sure,  if  at  that  moment  aught 
Could  for  a  while  have  overpower'd  those  fears 
Which,  from  the  inmost  heart,  o'er  all  his  frame 
Diffused  their  chilling  influence,  worthy  pride, 
And  sympathy  of  love,  and  joy,  and  hope, 
Had  then  possessed  him  wholly.    Even  now 
His  spirit  rose ;  the  sense  of  power,  the  sight 
Of  his  brave  people,  ready  where  he  led 
To  fight  their  country's  battles,  and  the  thought 
Of  instant  action,  and  deliverance, — 
If  Heaven,  which  thus  far  had  protected  him. 
Should  favor  still, — revived  his  heart,  and  gave 
Fresh  impulse  to  its  spring.    Jn  vain  he  sought. 
Amid  that  turbulent  greeting,  to  inquire 
Where  Oaudiosa  was,  his  children  where. 
Who  call'd  them  to  the  field,  whoeaptain*d  them  ; 
And  how  these  women,  thus  with  arms  and  death 
Environ'd,  came  amid  their  company ; 
For  yet,  amid  the  fluctuating  light 
And  tumult  of  the  crowd,  he  knew  them  not 

Guisla  was  one.    The  Moors  had  found  in  her 
A  willing  and  concerted  prisoner. 
Gladly  to  Gegio,  to  the  renegade. 
On  whom  her  loose  and  shameless  love  was  bent. 
Had  she  set  forth ;  and  in  her  heart  she  curs'd 
The  busy  spirit,  who,  with  powerful  call 
Rousing  Pelayo's  people,  led  them  on 
In  quick  pursual,  and  victoriously 
Achieved  the  rescue,  to  her  mind  perverse 
Unwelcome  ss  unlook'd  for.    With  dismay 
She  rccogniied  her  brother,  dreaded  now 
More  than  he  once  was  dear ;  her  countenance 
Was  tum'd  toward  him, — not  with  eager  joy 
To  court  his  sight,  and  meeting  its  first  glance. 
Exchange  delightfUl  welcome,  soul  with  soul : 
Hers  was  the  conscious  eye,  that  cannot  choose 
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fiut  look  to  what  it  fears.    She  could  not  shun 
His  presence,  and  the  rigid  smile  constrain'd. 
With  which  she  coldly  dress'd  her  features,  ill 
Conceal'd  her  inward  thoughts,  and  the  despite 
Of  obstinate  guilt  and  unrepentant  shame. 
Sullenly  thus,  upon  her  mule  she  sat, 
Waiting  the  greeting  which  she  did  not  dare 
Bring  on.    But  who  is  she  that,  at  her  side, 
Upon  a  stately  war-horse  eminent. 
Holds  the  loose  rein  with  careless  hand  ?    A  helm 
Presses  the  clusters  of  her  flaxen  hair ; 
The  shield  is  on  her  arm ;  her  breast  is  mail'd; 
A  sword-belt  is  her  girdle,  and  right  well 
It  may  be  seen  that  sword  hath  done  its  work 
To-day,  for  upward  from  the  wrist  her  sleeve 
Is  stiff  with  blood.    An  unregardant  eye, 
As  one  whose  thoughts  were  not  of  earth,  she  cast 
Upon  the  turmoil  round.    One  countenance 
So  stron^y  mark'd,  so  passion-worn,  was  there, 
That  it  recaird  her  mind.    Ha !  Maccabee ! 
Lifting  her  arm,  ezultingly  she  cried. 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  we  should  meet  in  joy .' 
Well,  Brother,  hast  thou  done  thy  part, — I,  too, 
Have  not  been  wanting !    Now  be  His  the  praise 
From  whom  the  impulse  came  ! 

That  startling  call. 
That  voice  so  well  remember'd,  touch'd  the  Goth 
With  timely  impulse  now ;  for  he  had  seen 
His  Mother's  face,  —  and  at  her  sight,  the  past 
And  present  mingled  like  a  frightful  dream, 
Which  from  some  dread  reality  derives 
Its  deepest  horror.    Adosinda's  voice 
Dispersed  the  waking  vision.    Little  deem*d 
RusiUa,  at  that  moment,  that  the  child. 
For  whom  her  supplications  day  and  night 
Were  offer'd,  breathed  the  living  air.    Her  heart 
Was  calm ;  her  placid  countenance,  though  grief 
Deeper  than  time  had  left  its  traces  there. 
Retained  its  dignity  serene ;  yet,  when 
Siverian,  pressing  through  the  people,  kias*d 
Her  reverend  hand,  some  quiet  tears  ran  down. 
As  she  approach'd  the  Prince,  the  crowd  made  way 
Respectful.    The  maternal  smile  which  bore 
Her  greeting,  from  Pelayo's  heart  at  once 
Dispell'd  its  boding.    What  he  would  have  ask'd 
She  knew,  and  bending  from  her  palfrey  down, 
Told  him  that  they  for  whom  he  look'd  were  safe. 
And  that  in  secret  he  should  hear  the  rest. 


XV. 

RODERICK  AT  CANGAS. 

How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky 
The  midnight  Moon  ascends !    Her  placid  beams 
Through  thinly-scatter'd  leaves  and  boughs  gro- 
tesque, 
Mottle  wiUi  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope  ; 
Here,  o'er  the  chestnut's  fretted  foliage,  gray 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread ;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 


A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  thai  of  day 
Rests  on  the  hills ;  and  oh,  how  awfi^ 
Into  that  deep  and  tnnquil  Aaoametd 
The  summits  of  Auaeva  rise  eetene  I 
The  watchman  on  the  baltleme&ts  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  soleom  hour ;  be  ieeb 
The  silence  of  the  earth,  the  endless  soand 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stsn, 
Which  in  that   brightest    moonlight  weQ  nifh 

quench 'd 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  atmort  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite,  are  aecs, 
Draw  on,  with  elevating  inflimnes. 
Toward  eternity  the  attempered  mind. 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  staadi^ 
And  to  the  Virgin  Mother  silently 
Prefers  her  hymn  of  praise. 

The  mrnxDlBBMn 
Before  the  castle,  roono  their  mouUeiuig  fim, 
Lie  on  the  hearth  outstretch* d.    Pelayo*s  hdl 
Is  full,  and  he  upon  his  careful  coudi 
Hears  all  around  the  deep  and  long^diawa  bRilk 
Of  sleep  'f  for  gentle  night  hath  brought  bo  time 
Perfect  and  undisturb'd  repoee,  alike 
Of  corporal  powers  and  inward  faeuUy. 
Wakeful  the  while  he  lay,  yet  more  by  hope 
Than  grief  or  anxious  thooghta  posws»'d,^tlHia^ 

grief 
For  Guisla's  guilt,  which  freshened  in  bis  betft 
The  memory  of  their  wretched  mother's  cnoe, 
Still  made  its  presence  felt,  like  the  duU  sesa 
Of  some  perpetual  inward  malady  i 
And  the  whole  peril  of  the  futnre  lay 
Before  him  clearly  seen.    He  had  heard  all ; 
How  that  unworthy  sister,  obstinate 
In  wrong  and  shameless,  rather  •eem*d  to  voo 
The  upstart  renegade  than  to  watt 
His  wooing ;  how,  as  guilt  to  guilt  led  on, 
Spurning  at  gentle  admonition  first. 
When  Gaudiosa  hopeleaaly  forbore 
From  further  counsel,  then  in  sullen  mood 
Resentful,  Guisla  soon  began  to  hale 
The  virtuous  presence  before  which  she  ielt 
Her  nature  how  inferior,  and  her  fitult 
How  foul.    Despiteful  thus  she  grew,  becsiue 
Humbled,  yet  unrepentant    Who  o»nld  say 
To  what  excess  bad  passions  might  tmpA 
A  woman  thus  possessed  ?    She  conld  not  fiul 
To  mark  Siverian's  absenoe,  for  what  end 
Her  conscience  but  too  snrely  had  divmed; 
And  Gaudiosa,  well  aware  that  all 
To  the  vile  paramour  was  thus  made  knowiit 
Had  to  safe  hiding-place*  with  timely  lesr, 
Removed  her  children.    Well  the  event  fasd  provt4 
How  needful  was  that  caution ;  for  al  n^|^ 
She  sought  the  mountain  eolitiides,  and  mom 
Beheld  Numacian's  soldiers  at  the  gate. 
Tet  did  not  sorrow  in  Pclayo's  heart 
For  this  domestic  shame  prevail  that  bour. 
Nor  gathering  danger  weigh  his  spirit  domL 
The  anticipated  meeting  put  to  flight 
These  painful  thoughts:  to-morrow  wHl  RitMS 
All  whom  his  heart  holda  dear ;  his  wife  beloni 
No  longer  now  remember'd  for  legret. 
Is  present  to  his  soul  with  hope  and  joy; 
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Hit  inward  eye  beholds  FaTila'i  form 
In  opening  youth  robust,  and  Hermeaind, 
Hifl  daughter,  lovely  as  a  budding  rose ; 
Their  images  beguile  the  hours  of  night, 
Till  with  the  earliest  morning  he  may  seek 
Their  secret  hold. 

The  nightingale  not  yet 
Had  ceased  her  song,  nor  had  the  early  lark 
Her  dewy  nest  fisrsaken,  when  the  Prince 
Upward  beside  Fionia  took  his  way 
Toward  Auaeva.    Hearily  to  him, 
Impatient  for  the  morrow's  happiness, 
Long  night  had  Unger'd;  but  it  seem'd  more  long 
To  Roderick's  aching  heart.    He,  too,  had  wateh'd 
For  dawn,  and  seen  the  eariiest  break  of  day, 
And  heard  its  earliest  sounds ;  and  when  the  Prince 
Went  forth,  the  melancholy  man  was  seen 
With  pensive  pace  upon  Pionia's  side 
Wandering  alone  and  slow.    For  he  had  left 
The  wearying  place  of  his  unrest,  that  room 
With  its  cold  dews  might  bathe  his  throbbing  brow. 
And  with  its  breath  allay  the  fisTerish  heat 
That  burnt  within.    Alas !  the  gales  of  mora 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart! 
How  shall  he  meet  his  Mother's  eye,  how  make 
His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  revered 
Obtain  forgiveness, —all  that  he  has  now 
To  ask,  eie  on  the  lap  of  earth  in  peace 
He  lay  his  head  resign'd  ?    In  silent  prayer 
He  supplicated  Heaven  to  strengthen  him 
Against  that  trying  hour,  there  seeking  aid 
Where  all  who  seek  shall  find ;  and  thus  his  soul 
Received  support,  and  gather'd  fortitude, 
Never  than  now  more  needful,  for  the  hour 
Was  nigh.    He  saw  Stverian  drawing  near. 
And  with  a  dim  but  quick  foreboding  met 
The  good  old  man ;  yet  when  he  beard  him  say, 
My  Lady  sends  to  seek  thee,  like  a  knell 
To  one  expecting  and  prepared  for  death. 
But  fearing  the  dread  point  that  hastens  on, 
It  smote  his  heart.    He  fellow'd  silently. 
And  knit  his  sufiering  spirit  to  the  proof. 

He  went  resolved  to  tell  his  Mother  all. 
Fall  at  her  feet,  and  drinking  the  last  dregs 
Of  bitterness,  receive  the  only  good 
F>arth  had  in  store  for  him.    Resolved  for  this 
He  went ;  yet  was  it  a  relief  to  find 
That  painAil  resolution  must  await 
A  fitter  season,  when  no  eye  but  Heaven's 
Might  witness  to  their  mutual  agony. 
Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sat ; 
Both  had  been  weeping ,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  humility  abased 
Roderick  approaeh'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  croes'd  his  humble  arms.    Rusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character. 
And  with  a  mournful  eye  regarding  him. 
Thus  she  began ;  —  Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend, 
7*hott  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue, 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  child. 
O  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  hard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgments  1    Time  has  been, 
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Dared  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Roderick's  name, 

Lest,  if  the  conscious  air  had  caught  the  soimd, 

The  vengeance  of  the  honest  multitude 

Should  fall  upon  the  traitorous  head,  or  brand 

For  life-long  infamy  the  lying  lips. 

Now,  if  a  voice  be  nised  in  his  behalf, 

'Tis  noted  for  a  wonder,  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admired 

For  such  excess  of  ChrisUan  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charity  hath  not  been  lost ;  — 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue  :  —  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart; — with  words  and  grateftil 

tears, — 
All  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude,  — 
I  thank  thee,  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 
That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Roderick's  name. 

Roderick  so  long  had  to  this  hour  look'd  on. 
That  when  the  actual  point  o^  trial  came. 
Torpid  and  numb'd  it  found  him ;  cold  he  grew, 
And  as  the  vital  spirits  to  the  heart 
Retreated  o'er  his  wither'd  countenance, 
Deathy  and  damp,  a  whiter  paleness  spread. 
Unmoved  tlie  while,  the  inward  feeling  seem'd. 
Even  in  such  dull  insensibility 
As  gradual  age  brings  on,  or  slow  disease. 
Beneath  whose  progress  lingering  life  survives 
The  power  of  suffering.    Wondering  at  himself, 
Yet  gathering  confidence,  he  raised  his  eyes. 
Then  slowly  shaking  as  he  bent  his  head, 
O  venerable  Lady,  he  replied, 
If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul. 
It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 
She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 
On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime. 
She  hath  forgiven  him ;  and  thy  blessing  now 
Were  all  that  he  could  ask,  —  all  that  could  bring 
Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul, 
If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 
A  penitent  sincere. 

Oh,  had  he  lived. 
Replied  Rusilla,  never  penitence 
Had  equall'd  his !  full  well  I  know  his  heart. 
Vehement  in  all  things.    He  would  on  himself 
Have  wreak 'd  such  penance  as  had  reach'd  the 

height 
Of  fleshly  suffering — yea,  which  being  told 
With  its  portentous  rigor  should  have  made 
The  memory  of  his  fault,  o'erpower'd  and  lost 
In  shuddering  pity  and  astonishment, 
Fade  like  a  feebler  horror.    Otherwise 
Seem*d  good  to  Heaven.    I  murmur  not,  nor  doubt    j 
The  boundless  mercy  of  redeeming  love. 
For  sure  I  trust  that  not  in  his  offence 
Harden 'd  and  reprobate  was  my  lost  son, 
A  child  of  wrath,  cot  off!  —  that  dreadful  thought. 
Not  even  amid  the  first  fresh  wretchedness. 
When  the  ruin  burst  around  roe  like  a  flood, 
Assail'd  ray  soul.    I  ever  deem'd  his  fall 
An  act  of  sodden  madness ;  and  this  day 
Hath  in  unlook'd-for  confirmation  given 
A  livelier  hope,  a  more  assurjid  faith. 
Smiling  benignant  then  amid  her  tears. 
She  took  Florinda  by  the  hand,  and 


[  little  thought  th&t  I  should  live  to  bless 

Count  Julian's  daughter !    She  hath  brought  to  me 

The  last,  the  best,  the  only  comfort  earth 

Could  minister  to  tliis  ai&icted  heart, 

And  my  gray  hairs  may  now  unto  the  gnwe 

Go  down  in  peace. 

Happy,  Florinda  cried. 
Are  they  for  whom  the  grave  hath  peace  in  store ! 
The  wrongs  they  have  sustained,  the  woes  they 

bear, 
Pass  not  that  holy  threshold,  where  Death  heals 
The  broken  heart.    O  Lady,  thou  mayst  trust 
In  humble  hope,  through  Him  who  on  the  Cross 
Gave  his  atoning  blood  for  lost  mankind, 
To  meet  beyond  the  grave  thy  child  forgiven. 
I  too  with  Roderick  there  may  interchange 
Forgiveness.    But  the  grief  which  wastes  away 
This  mortal  frame,  hastening  the  happy  hour 
Of  my  enlargement,  is  but  a  light  part 
Of  what  my  soul  endures !  —  that  grief  hath  lost 
Its  sting :  —  I  have  a  keener  sorrow  here,  — 
One  which,  — but  God  forefend  that  dire  event, — 
May  pass  with  me  the  portals  of  the  grave, 
And  with  a  thought,  like  sin  which  cannot  die, 
Imbitter  Heaven.    My  father  hath  renounced 
His  hope  in  Christ !    It  was  his  love  for  me 
Which  drove  him  to  perdition  —  I  was  bom 
To  ruin  all  who  loved  me,  —  all  I  loved ! 
Perhaps  I  sinn*d  in  leaving  him ;  — that  fear 
Rises  within  me  to  disturb  the  peace 
Which  1  should  else  have  found. 

To  Roderick  then 
The  pious  mourner  turned  her  suppliant  eyes: 

0  Father,  there  is  virtue  in  thy  prayers ! 

1  do  beseech  thee  ofier  them  to  Heaven 

In  his  behalf!    For  Roderick's  sake,  for  mine, 
Wrestle  with  Him  whose  name  is  Merciful, 
That  Julian  may  with  penitence  be  touch'd. 
And  clinging  to  the  Cross,  implore  that  grace 
Which  ne'er  was  sought  in  vain.    For  Roderick's 

sake 
And  mine,  pray  for  him !    We  have  been  the  cause 
Of  his  offence !     What  other  miseries 
May  from  that  same  unhappy  source  have  risen, 
Are  earthly,  temporal,  reparable  all ',  — 
But  if  a  soul  be  lost  through  our  misdeeds, 
That  were  eternal  evil !    Pray  for  him, 
Good  Father  Maccabee,  and  be  thy  prayers 
More  fervent,  as  the  deeper  is  the  crime. 

While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  Rusilla's  feet,  eyeing  him  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognized  at  length. 
Changed  as  he  was  and  in  those  sordid  weeds. 
His  royal  master.    And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  wither'd  hand,  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress. 
A  feeling  uncommix'd  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet    painfulest,   thrill'd  through  the 

King ; 
But  he  to  self-control  now  long  inured, 
Repress'd  his  rising  heart,  nor  other  tears. 
Full  as  his  straggling  bosom  was,  let  fall 


Than  seem'd  to  follow  on  Floiuula's  wwds. 
Looking  toward  her  then,  yet  so  that  sliU 
He  shunn'd  the  meeting  of  her  eye,  he  said. 
Virtuous  and  pious  as  thou  art,  ajid  ripe 
For  Heaven,  O  Lady,  I  most  tlunk  the  num 
Hath  not  by  his  good  Angel  been  ctutL  off 
For  whom  thy  supplications  rise.    The  Lord, 
Whose  justice  doth  in  its  unerring  cwawt 
Visit  the  children  for  the  sire's  ofienee, 
Shall  He  not  in  his  boundless  inevcy  hcsr 
The  daughter's  prayer,  and  ibr  her  sake  icsIor 
The  guilty  parent?    My  sou!  shall  with  thioe 
In  earnest  and  continual  duty  join.  — 
How  deeply,  how  devoutly,  He  will  know 
To  whom  Uie  cry  is  raised ! 

Thns  having  sud, 
Deliberately,  in  sel^poaseasion  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painiiil  interview 
Dispeeding,  he  withdrew.    The  watehfid  ik^ 
Follow 'd  his  foototeps  close.    But  he  letired 
Into  the  thickest  grove ;  there  yielding  way 
To  his  o'erburden'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  do|^,  and  cried, 
While  tears  stream'd  down.  Thou,  Theron,  tket 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, — Theron,  oaae  hut  tkon ! 


XVI. 

COVADONGA. 

Meahtimx  Pelayo  np  the  vale  pursued 
Eastward  his  way,  before  the  sun  had  clinb'd 
Ausova's  brow,  or  shed  his  silvering  besmf 
Upon  Europa's  summit,  where  the  snows 
Through  all  revolving  seasons  hold  their  setL 
A  happy  man  he  went,  his  heart  at  rest. 
Of  hope,  and  virtue,  and  affection  full. 
To  all  exhilarating  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven  alive.    With  kindred  jaj 
He  heard  the  lark,  who  from  her  airy  height, 
On  twinkling  pinions  poised,  poar'd  foith  profsiCi 
In  thrilling  sequence  of  exuberant  song. 
As  one  whose  joyous  nature  overflow'd 
With  life  and  power,  her  rich  and  rapturous ftraia 
The  early  bee,  buzzing  along  the  way, 
From  flower  to  flower,  bore  gladness  on  its  vtnf 
To  his  rejoicing  sense ;  and  he  pursued, 
With  quicken'd  eye  alert,  the  frolic  hare. 
Where  from  the  green  herb  in  her  wanton  palh 
She  brush'd  away  the  dews.    For  he  long  tiiD0« 
Far  from  his  home  and  from  his  naUve  hills, 
Had  dwelt  in  bondage ;  and  the  mountain  bitatj 
Which  he  had  with  the  breath  of  iniancy 
Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heait  restored, 
As  if  the  seasons  had  roU'd  back,  and  lile 
Enjoy 'd  a  second  spring. 

Through  fertile  Belit 
He  went,  by  cote  with  pear-trees  overbowet 'd, 
Or  spreading  to  the  sun  their  tiellised  vines ; 
Through  orchards  now,  and  now  by  thymy  fcaa^ 
Where  wooden  hives  in  some  wazsn  nook  wenlii^ 
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F*rom  wind  and  shower ;  and  now  through  shadowy 

paths, 
^Where  hazels  fringed  Pionia's  voeal  stream ; 
*Till  where  the  loftier  hills  to  narrower  bound 
Confine  the  vale,  he  reach'd  those  huts  remote. 
Which  should  hereafter  to  the  noble  line 
Of  Soto  origin  and  name  impart ; 
A  gallant  lineage,  long  in  fields  of  war 
And  faithful  clironicler*s  enduring  page 
Blazon 'd ;  but  most  bj  him  illustrated. 
Avid  of  gold,  yet  greedier  of  renown, 
'Whom  not  the  spoils  of  Atabalipa 
Could  satisfy  insatiate,  nor  the  fame 
Of  that  wide  empire  orerthrown  appeaee ; 
But  he  to  Florida's  disastrous  shores 
In  eril  hour  his  gallant  comrades  led, 
Through  sayage  woods  and  swamps,  and  hostile 

tribes, 
The  Apalochtan  arrows,  and  the  snares 
Of  wilier  foes,  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  toil ; 
Till  from  ambition's  feyerish  dream  the  touch 
Of  Death  awoke  him ;  and  when  he  had  seen 
The  fruit  of  all  his  treasures,  all  his  toil, 
If  oresight,  and  long  endurance,  fade  away. 
Earth  to  the  restless  one  refusing  rest. 
In  the  great  river's  midland  bed  be  left 
His  honor'd  bones. 

A  mountain  rivulet, 
Now  calm  and  lovely  in  its  summer  course, 
Held  by  those  huts  its  everlasting  way 
Towards  Pionia.    They,  whose  flocks  and  herds 
Drink  of  its  water,  call  it  Deva.    Here 
Pelayo  southward  up  the  ruder  vale 
Traced  it,  his  guide  unerring.    Amid  heaps 
Of  mountain  wreck,  on  either  side  thrown  high, 
The  wide-spread  traces  of  its  wintry  might. 
The  tortuous  channel  wound ;  o'er  beds  of  sand 
Here  silently  it  flows ;  here,  from  the  rock 
Rebutted,  curls  and  eddies;  plunges  here 
Precipitate ;  here  roaring  among  crags. 
It  leaps,  and  foams,  and  whirls,  and  hurries  on. 
Gray  alders  here  and  bushy  hazels  hid 
The  mossy  side ;  their  wreath'd  and  knotted  fiiet, 
Bared  oy  the  enrrent,  now  against  its  force 
Repaying  the  support  they  found,  upheld 
The  bank  secure.    Here,  bending  to  the  stream. 
The  birch  fantastic  stretch'd  its  rugged  trunk. 
Tall  and  erect  from  whence,  as  from  their  base, 
Each  like  a  tree,  its  silver  branches  grew. 
The  cherry  here  hung,  for  the  birds  of  heaven, 
Its  rosy  fruit  on  high.    The  elder  there 
Its  purple  berries  o'er  the  water  bent. 
Heavily  hanging.    Here,  amid  the  brook, 
Grey  as  the  stone  to  which  it  clung,  half  root. 
Half  trunk,  the  young  ash  rises  from  the  rock; 
And  there  its  parent  lii\s  a  lofty  head, 
And  spreads  its  graceful  boughs ;  the  passing  wind 
With  twinkling  motion  lifW  the  silent  leares. 
And  shakes  its  rattling  tof\a. 

Soon  had  the  Prince 
Behind  him  left  the  farthest  dwelling*place 
Of  man ;  no  fields  of  waving  corn  were  here. 
Nor  wicker  storehouse  for  the  autumnal  grain. 
Vineyard,  nor  bowery  fig,  nor  fruitful  grove ; 
Only  the  rocky  vale,  the  mountain  stream. 


Incumbent  crags,  and  hills  that  over  hills 
Arose  on  either  hand,  here  hung  with  woods. 
Here   rich  with  heath,  that  o'er  some  smooth 

ascent 
Its  purple  glory  spread,  or  golden  gorse ; 
Bare  here,  and  striated  with  many  a  hue. 
Scored  by  the  wintry  rain ;  by  torrents  here 
Riven,  and  with  overhanging  rocks  abrupt. 
Pelayo,  upward  as  he  cast  his  eyes 
Where  crags  loose-banging  o'er  the  narrow  pass 
Impended,  there  beheld  his  country's  strength 
Insuperable,  and  in  his  heart  rejoiced. 
Oh  that  the  Mussulman  were  here,  he  cried. 
With  all  his  myriads !     While  thy  day  endures, 
Moor !  thou  mayst  lord  it  in  the  plains ;  but  here 
Hath  nature,  for  the  free  and  brave,  prepared 
A  sanctuary,  where  no  oppressor's  power. 
No  might  of  human  tyranny,  can  pierce 

The  tears  which  started  then  sprang  not  alone 
From  lofty  thoughts  of  elevating  joy ; 
For  love  and  admiration  had  their  part, 
And  virtuous  pride.    Here  then  thou  hast  retired. 
My  Gaudiosa !  in  his  heart  he  said  ; 
Excellent  woman !  ne'er  was  richer  boon 
By  fate  benign  to  favor'd  man  indulged. 
Than  when  thou  wert,  before  the  face  of  Hearen, 
Given  me  to  be  my  children's  mother,  brave 
And  virtuous  as  thou  art !    Here  thou  hast  fled. 
Thou,  who  wert  nursed  in  palaces,  to  dwell 
In  rocks  and  mountain  caves ! — The  thought  was 

proud, 
Tet  not  without  a  sense  of  inmost  pain ; 
For  never  had  Pelayo,  till  tliat  hour, 
So  deeply  felt  the  force  of  solitude. 
High  over  head,  the  eagle  soar'd  serene. 
And  the  gray  lizard,  on  the  rocks  below, 
Bask'd  in  the  sun :  no  living  creature  else. 
In  this  remotest  wUdemess,  was  seen ; 
Nor  living  voice  was  there, — only  the  flow 
Of  Deva,  and  the  rushing  of  its  springs. 
Long  in  the  distance  heard,  which  nearer  now, 
With  endless  repercussion  deep  and  loud, 
Throbb'd  on  the  dizzy  sense. 

The  ascending  vale, 
Long  straiten'd  by  the   narrowing    mountains, 

here 
Was  closed.    In  front,  a  rock,  abrupt  and  bare, 
Stood  eminent,  in  height  exceeding  far 
All  edifice  of  human  power,  by  King, 
Or  Caliph,  or  barbaric  Sultan  rcar'd. 
Or  mightier  tyrants  of  the  world  of  old, 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  in  their  pride ; 
Yet,  far  above,  beyond  the  reach  of  sight, 
Swell  after  swell,  the  heathery  mountain  rose 
Here,  in  two  sources,  from  the  living  rock 
The  everlasting  springs  of  Deva  gush'd. 
Upon  a  smooth  and  grassy  plat  below. 
By  nature  there,  as  for  an  altar,  dress'd, 
They  join*d  their  sister  stream,  which  from  the 

earth 
Weird  silently.    In  such  a  scene,  rude  man. 
With  pardonable  error,  might  have  knelt, 
Feeling  a  present  Deity,  and  made 
His  offering  to  the  fountain  Nymph  devout 
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or  hia  bewilder'd  phantasj  taw  fiends 
In  Actual  ?uiion,  a  foul  throng  grotesque 
or  all  horrtfie  ihapea  and  forma  obaeene 
Orowd  in  broad  day  before  his  open  eyes. 
That  feeling  cast  a  momentary  shade 
or  sadness  o'er  his  soul.    But  deeper  thoughts, 
If  he  might  have  foreseen  the  things  to  come, 
Would  there  hare  filled  him;   for  within  that 

cave 
His  own  leroains  were  one  day  doom'd  to  find 
Their  final  place  of  rest;  and  in  that  spot. 
Where  that  dear  child  with  innocent  delight 
Had  spread  her  mossy  couehi  the  sepulchre 
Shall  in  the  consecrated  rook  be  hewn. 
Where  with  Alphonso,  her  beloved  loxd, 
Laid  side  by  side,  must  Hermestnd  partake 
The  everlasting  marriage-bed,  when  he, 
l^eaving  a  name  perdurable  on  earth. 
Hath  changed  his  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown. 
I>ear  child,  upon  that  fated  spot  she  stood, 
In  all  the  beauty  of  her  opening  youth. 
In  health's  rich  bloom,  in  virgin  innocence, 
'While  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  heart  o'erflowM 
With  pure  and  perfect  joy  of  filial  love. 

Many  a  slow  century  since  that  day  hath  fiird 
Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 
With  pilgrim  Gcei  that  consecrated  cave ; 
Tet  not  in  all  those  ages,  amid  all 
The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swollen 
With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 
That  hour.    O  Gaudiosa,  he  exclaim'd. 
And  thou  couldst  seek  for  shelter  here,  amid 
This  awful  solitude,  in  mountain  caves  \ 
Thou  noble  sp'mt !    Oh,  when  hearts  like  thine 
Grow  on  this  sacred  soil,  would  it  not  be 
In  me,  thy  husband,  double  infamy, 
And  tenfold  guilt,  if  I  despair'd  of  Spain? 
In  all  her  visitations,  favoring  Heaven 
Hath  left  her  still  the  unconquerable  mind ; 
And  thus  being  worthy  of  redemption,  sure 
Is  she  to  be  redeem'd. 

Beholding  her 
Through  tears  he  spake,  and  press'd  upon  her  lips 
A  kiss  of  deepest  love.    Think  ever  thus, 
She  answer'd,  and  that  faith  will  give  the  power 
In  which  it  trusts.     When  to  this  mountain  hold 
These  children,  thy  dear  images,  I  brought, 
I  said  within  myself.  Where  should  they  fly 
But  to  the  bosom  of  their  native  hills? 
I  brought  them  here  as  to  a  sanctuary. 
Where,  for   the  temple's  sake,  the    indwelling 

God 
Would  guard  his  supplicants.    O  my  dear  Lord, 
Proud  as  I  was  to  know  that  they  were  thine. 
Was  it  a  sin  if  I  almost  believed. 
That  Spain,  her  destiny  being  link'd  with  theirs, 
Must  save  the  precious  charge  ? 

So  let  us  think. 
The  chief  replied,  so  feel,  and  teach,  and  act. 
Spain  is  our  common  parent :  let  tlie  sons 
Be  to  the  parent  tnw,  and  in  her  strength 
And  Heaven,  their  sure  deliverance  they  will 

find. 


XVII. 

RODERICK  AMD  SIVERIAN. 

O  HOLIEST  Mary,  Maid  and  Mother !  thou 

In  Covadonga,  at  thy  rocky  shrine, 

Hast  witness'd  whatsoe'er  of  human  bliss 

Heart  can  conceive  most  perfect !    Faithful  love , 

Long  cross'd  by  envious  stars,  hath  tliere  attain  d 

Its  crown,  in  endless  matrimony  given ; 

The  youthful  mother  tliere  hath  to  the  font 

Her  first'bom  borne,  and  there,  with  deeper  sense 

Of  gratitude  for  that  dear  babe  redeem'd 

From  threatening  death,  retnrn'd  to  pay  her  vows. 

But  ne'er  on  nuptial,  nor  baptismal  day, 

Nor  from  their  grateful  pilgrimage  discharged. 

Did  happier  group  their  way  down  Deva's  vale 

Rejoicing  hold,  than  this  blest  family. 

O'er  whom  the  mighty  Spirit  of  the  Land 

Spread  his  protecting  wings.    The  children,  free 

In  youthhead's  happy  season  from  all  cares 

That  might  disturb  the  hour,  yet  capable 

Of  that  intense  and  unalloyed  delight 

Which  childhood  feels  when  it  enjoys  again 

The  dear  parental  presence  long  deprived ; 

Nor  were  the  parents  now  less  bless'd  than  they, 

Even  to  the  height  of  human  happiness; 

For  Gaudiosa  and  her  Lord  that  hour 

Let  no  misgiving  thoughts  intrude :  she  fiz'd 

Her  hopes  on  him,  and  bis  were  fiz'd  on  Heaven , 

And  hope  in  that  courageous  heart  derived 

Such  rooted  strength  and  confidence  assured 

In  righteousness,  tMit  'twas  to  him  like  faith  — 

An  everlasting  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

Illumining  and  quickening  all  its  powers. 

But  on  Pionia's  side  meantime  a  heart 
As  generous,  and  as  full  of  noble  thoughts. 
Lay  stricken  with  the  deadliest  bolts  of  grief. 
Upon  a  smooth  gray  stone  sat  Roderick  there ; 
The  wind  above  him  stirr'd  the  haiel  boughs. 
And  murmuring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 
He  sat  with  folded  arms  and  head  declined 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts. 
Till  nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  woe  a  respite  something  like  repose ; 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
Beguiled  him  of  himself.    Of  all  within 
Oblivious  there  he  sat,  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature, —  of  the  whispering  leaves 
That  soothed  his  ear,  *•  the  genial  breath  of  Heaven 
That  fann'd  his  cheek, —  the  stream's  perpetual 

flow, 
That,  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite, 
Forever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same, 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  master's  knees, 
Upon  the  bank  beside  him  Thcron  lay. 
What  matters  change  of  state  and  circi^mstanca. 
Or  lapse  of  years,  with  all  tbcir  dread  events. 
To  him  ?    What  matters  it  that  Roderick  wean 
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The  crown  no  longer,  nor  the  gcepfcre  wields  ?  — 
It  is  the  dear-loved  hand,  whose  friendly  touch 
Had  flatter'd  him  so  oft ;  it  is  the  voice, 
At  whose  glad  summons  to  the  field  so  oft 
From  slumber  he  had  started,  shaking  off 
Dreams  of  the  chase,  to  share  the  actual  joy ; 
The  eye,  whose  recognition  he  was  wont 
To  watch  and  welcome  with  exultant  tongue. 

A  coming  step,  unheard  by  Roderick,  roused 
His  watchful  ear,  and  turning  he  beheld 
Siverian.    Father,  said  the  good  old  man, 
As  Theron  rose  and  fawn'd  about  his  knees, 
Hast  thou  some  charm,  which  draws  about  thee  thus 
The  hearts  of  all  our  house, — even  to  the  beast 
"^  That  lacks  discourse  of  reason,  but  too  oft. 
With  uncorrupted  feeling  and  dumb  faith. 
Puts  lordly  man  to  shame  f  —  The  king  replied, 
'Tis  that  mysterious  sense  by  which  mankind 
To  fix  their  friendships  and  their  loves  are  led. 
And  which  with  fainter  influence  doth  extend 
To  such  poor  things  as  this.    As  we  put  off 
The  cares  and  passions  of  this  fretful  world, 
It  may  be  too  that  we  thus  far  approach 
To  elder  nature,  and  regain  in  part 
The  privilege  through  sin  in  Eden  lost. 
The  timid  hare  soon  learns  that  she  may  trust 
The  solitary  penitent,  and  birds 
Will  light  upon  the  hermit's  harmless  hand. 

Thus  Roderick  answer'd  in  excursive  speech, 
Thinking  to  draw  the  old  man's  mind  from  what 
Might  touch  him  else  too  nearly,  and  himself 
Disposed  to  follow  on  the  lur^he  threw, 
As  one  whom  such  imaginations  led 
Out  of  the  world  of  his  own  miseries. 
But  to  regardless  ears  his  words  were  given, 
For  on  the  dog  Siverian  gazed  the  while, 
Pursuing  his  own  thoughts.    Thou  hast  not  felt, 
Exclaim'd  the  old  man,  the  earthquake  and  the 

storm; 
The  kingdom's  overthrow,  the  wreck  of  Spain, 
The  ruin  of  thy  royal  master's  house, 
Have  reach'd  not  thee !  —  Then  turning  to  the 

King, 
When  the  destroying  enemy  drew  nigh 
Toledo,  he  continued,  and  we  fled 
Before  their  fury,  even  while  her  grief 
Was  fresh,  my  Mistress  would  not  leave  behind 
This  faithful  creature.   Well  we  knew  she  thought 
Of  Roderick  then,  although  she  named  him  not ; 
For  never  since  the  fatal  certainty 
Fell  on  us  all,  hath  that  unhappy  name. 
Save  in  her  prayers,  been  known  to  pass  her  lips 
Before  this  day.    She  names  him  now,  and  weeps ; 
But  now  her  tears  are  tears  of  thankfulness ; 
For  blessed  hath  thy  coming  been  to  her 
And  all  who  loved  the  King. 

His  faltering  voice 
Here  fail*d  him,  and  he  paused :  recovering  soon. 
When  that  poor  injured  Lady,  he  pursued, 
Did  in  my  presence  to  the  Prince  absolve 
The  unhappy  King— 

Absolve  him !  Roderick  cried. 
And  in  that  strong  emotion  turn'd  his  face 


Sternly  toward  Siverian,  for  the  sense 
Of  shame  and  self-reproach  drove  frnn  hii  mjLi 
All  other  tlioughis.    The  good  old  man  if]>Iied, 
Of  human  judgments  humanly  I  speak. 
Who  knows  not  wliat  PeUyo's  life  hath  bets' 
Not  happier  in  all  dear  domestic  tie*, 
Than  worthy  for  his  virtue  of  the  bliss 
Which  is  that  virtue's  fruit;  and  yet  did  he 
Absolve,  upon  Florinda's  tale,  the  King. 
Siverian,  thus  he  said,  what  most  1  hoped, 
And  still  within  my  secret  heart  believed, 
Is  now  made  certain.     Roderick  hath  been 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning.    Aod  witb  tiii 
He  clasp'd  his  hands,  and,  lifting  them  to  Heim. 
Cried,  Would  to  God  that  he  were  yet  slive' 
For  not  more  gladly  did  1  draw  my  sword 
Against  Witixa  in  oor  common  cause. 
Than  I  would  fight  beneath  bis  banner*  nov, 
And  vindicate  his  name ! 

Did  be  lay  Ihif  ? 
The  Prince  ?  Pelayo  f  in  astonishment 
Roderick  exclaim'd.  —  He  said  it,  qiiotJi  te  (>H 

man. 
None  better  knew  his  kinsman's  aoblf  bevt 
None  loved  him  better,  none  bewul'd  him  o«R: 
And  as  he  felt,  like  roe,  for  bis  reproach 
A  deeper  grief  than  for  his  death,  even  so 
He  cherish 'd  in  his  heart  the  eonstant  tfaoogtkt 
Something  was  yet  untold,  which,  bein^  knovi. 
Would  palliate  his  offence,  sind  make  the  &fl 
Of  one,  till  then,  so  excellently  good, 
IjCss  monstrous,  less  revolting  to  belief, 
More  to  be  pitied,  more  to  be  forgiven. 

While  thus  he  spake,  the  fallen  King  frit  bi3&^ 
Burn,  and  his  blood  flow   fast.     Down,  (^': 

thoughts ! 
Frmly  he  said  within  his  sonl ;  lie  still, 
Thou  heart  of  flesh  !     I  thought  thon  btdil  )xn 

quell'd. 
And  quell'd  thou  shalt  be !  Help  me,  Omr  G<d. 
That  I  may  crucify  this  inward  foe ! 
Yea,  thou  hast  belp'd  me.  Father !  I  am  ^«^ 

0  Savior,  in  thy  strength. 

AsbebrMtb'dfli" 

His  inward  supplications,  tlie  old  man 
Eyed  him  with  frequent  and  unsteady  lo<A»-^ 
He  had  a  secret  trembling  on  his  lip>. 
And  hesitated,  still  irresolute 
In  utterance  to  imbody  the  dear  liope: 
Fain  would  he  have  it  strengthen'd  and  !*«" 
By  this  concording  judgment,  yet  he  f^'^ 
To  have  it  chill'd  in  cold  accoil.    At  )en^ 
Venturing,  he  brake  with  inlerrupl^  «|w«* 
The  troubled  silence.    Father  Maccabcf* 

1  cannot  rest  till  I  have  laid  my  betrt 
Open  before  thee.    When  Pelayo  wnA'^ 
That  his  poor  kinsman  were  alive  to  (**' 
His  banner  nnoe  again,  a  sudden  tbou^" 
A  hope  -^ a  fimcy  —  what  shall  it  be  etirii^ 
Possess'd  me,  that  peiliaps  the  wish  tn'i^  "^ 
lU  glad  accomplishment,  —that  RoAcriti  h^ 
And  might  in  glory  take  the  field  onee  b»'*^, 
For  Spain.  —  I  see  thou  staitest  at  the  ' 
Tet  spurn  it  not  with  hasty  unbelief, 
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As  though  'twere  utterly  beyond  the  scope 

Of  possible  contingency .    I  think 

That  I  have  calmly  satisfied  myself 

How  this  is  more  than  idle  fancy,  more 

Than  mere  imaginations  of  a  mind 

Which  from  its  wishes  builds  a  baseless  faith. 

His  horse,  his  royal  robe,  his  homed  helm, 

His  mail  and  sword  were  found  upon  the  field ; 

But  if  King  Roderick  had  in  battle  fiJlen,  ' 

That  sword,  I  know,  would  only  have  been  found 

Clinch'd  in  the  hand  which,  liring,  knew  so  well 

To  wield  the  dreadful  steel !    Not  in  the  throng 

Confounded,  nor  amid  the  torpid  stream, 

Opening  with  ignominious  arms  a  way 

For  flight,  would  he  hare  perished !    Where  the 

strife 
Was  hottest,  ring*d  about  with  slaughter 'd  foes, 

Should  Roderidc  have  been  found:  by  this  sure 

mark 
Ye  should  have  known  him,  if  nought  else  re- 

main'd. 
That  his  whole  body  had  been  gored  with  wounds. 
And  quill'd  with  spears,  as  if  the  Moors  had  felt 
That  in  his  single  life  the  victory  lay, 
More  than  in  all  the  host ! 

Siverian's  eyes 
Shone  with  a  youthful  ardor  while  he  spake ; 
His  gathering  brow  grew  stem ;  and  as  he  raised 
His  ami,  a  warrior's  impulse  character'd 
The  impassioned  gesture.   But  the  King  was  calm, 
And  heard  him  with  unchanging  countenance ; 
For  he  had  taken  his  resolve,  and  felt 
Once  more  the  peace  of  God  within  his  soul, 
As  in  that  hour  when  by  his  father's  grave 
He  knelt  before  Pelayo. 

Soon  the  old  man 
Pursued  in  calmer  tones  —  Thus  much  I  daie 
Believe,  that  Roderick  fell  not  on  that  day 
When  treason  brought  about  his  overthrow. 
If  yet  he  live,  for  sure  I  think  I  know 
His  noble  mind,  'tis  in  some  wilderness. 
Where,  in  some  savage  den  inhumed,  he  drags 
The  weary  load  of  lifo,  and  on  his  flesh. 
As  on  a  mortal  enemy,  inflicts 
Fierce  vengeance  with  immitigable  hand. 
Oh  Uiat  I  knew  but  where  to  bend  my  way 
In  his  dear  search !  my  voice  perhaps  mi^t  reach 
Tlis  heart,  might  reconcile  him  to  himself, 
Restore  him  to  his  mother  eie  she  dies, 
His  people  and  his  country :  with  the  sword. 
Them  and  his  own  good  name  should  he  redeem. 
Oh  might  I  but  behold  him  once  again 
liifading  to  battle  these  intrepid  bands. 
Such  as  he  was, — yea,  rising  from  his  fall 
More  glorious,  more  beloved !  Soon,  I  believe, 
Joy  would  accomplish  then  what  grief  hath  fail'd 
To  do  with  this  old  heart,  and  I  should  die 
Clasping  his  knees  with  such  intense  delight, 
That  when   I  woke   in  Heaven,  even  Heaven 

itself 
Could  have  no  higher  happiness  in  store. 

Thus  fervently  he  spake,  and  eopions  tears 
Ran  down  his  cheeks.    Full  ofl  the  Royal  Goth, 
Sfnce  he  eame  forth  again  among  mankind, 


Had  trembled  lest  some  curious  eye  should  read 
His  lineaments  too  closely ;  now  he  long'd 
To  fall  upon  the  neck  of  that  old  man. 
And  give  his  full  heart  utterance.    But  the  sense 
Of  duty,  by  the  pride  of  self-control 
Corroborate,  made  him  steadily  repress 
His  yearning  nature.     Whether  Roderick  live, 
Paying  in  penitence  the  bitter  price 
Of  sin,  he  answered,  or  if  earth  hath  given 
Rest  to  his  earthly  part,  is  only  known 
To  him  and  Heaven.    Dead  is  he  to  the  world; 
And  let  not  tliese  imaginations  rob 
His  soul  of  thy  continual  prayers,  whose  aid 
Too  surely,  in  whatever  world,  he  needs. 
The  faithful  love  that  mitigates  his  fault, 
Heavenward  address'd,  may  mitigate  his  doom. 
Living  or  dead,  old  man,  be  sure  his  soul,  — 
It  were  unworthy  else,  —  doth  hold  with  thine 
Entire  communion !    Doubt  not  he  relies 
Firmly  on  thee,  as  on  a  father's  love, 
Counts  on  thy  offices,  and  joins  with  thee 
In  sympathy  and  fervent  act  of  faith. 
Though  regions,  or   though    worlds,  should  in- 
tervene. 
Lost  as  he  is,  to  Roderick  this  must  be 
Thy  first,  best,  dearest  duty ;  next  must  be 
To  hold  right  onward  in  that  noble  path. 
Which  he  would  counsel,  could  his  voice  be  heard. 
Now  therefore  aid  me,  while  I  call  upon 
The  Leaders  and  the  People,  that  this  day 
We  may  acclaim  Pelayo  for  our  King. 


XVIIL 

THE  ACCLAMATION. 

Now,  when  from  Covadonga,  down  the  vale 

Holding  his  way,  the  princely  mountaineer 

Came  with  that  happy  family  in  sight 

Of  Cangas  and  his  native  towers,  far  oflT 

He  saw  before  the  gate,  in  fair  array, 

The  assembled   land.    Broad  banners  were  dis- 

play'd. 
And  spears  were  sparkling  to  the  sun ;  shields  shone, 
And  helmets  glitter'd,  and  the  blaring  horn, 
With  frequent  sally  of  impatient  joy. 
Provoked  the  echoes  round.    Well  he  areeds, 
From  yonder  ensigns  and  augmented  force, 
That  Odoar  and  the  Primate  from  the  west 
Have  brought  their  aid;  but  wherefore  all  were 

thus 
Instructed  as  for  some  great  festival. 
He  found  not,  till  Favila's  quicker  eye 
Catching  the  ready  buckler,  the  glad  boy 
Leap'd  up,  and  clapping  his  exultant  hands. 
Shouted,  King  !   King!  my  father  shall  be  King 
This  day !     Pelayo  started  at  the  word, 
And  the  first  thought  which  smote  him  brought  a 

sigh 
For  Roderick's  fall ;  the  second  was  of  hope. 
Deliverance  for  his  country,  for  himself 
Enduring  fame,  and  glory  for  his  line. 
That  high  prophetic  forethought  gathered  strength, 
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Ab  looking  to  his  honor 'd  mate,  he  read 
Her  souFs  accordant  augury ;  her  eyes 
Brightened ;  the  quicken'd  action  of  the  blood 
Tinged  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek, 
And  on  her  lips  there  sat  a  smile  which  spake 
The  honorable  pride  of  perfect  lore. 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 
The  lot  he  chose,  the  perils  he  defied. 
The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw. 

Roderick,  in  front  of  all  the  assembled  troops, 
Held  the  broad  buckler,  following  to  the  end 
That  steady  purpose  to  the  which  his  zeal 
Had  this  day  wrought  the  Chiefs.    Tall  as  himself. 
Erect  it  stood  beside  him,  and  his  hands 
Hung  resting  on  the  rim.    Thb  was  an  hour 
That  sweeten'd  life,  repaid  and  recompensed 
All  losses ;  and  although  it  could  not  heal 
All  griefs,  yet  laid  them  for  a  while  to  rest. 
The  active,  agitating  joy  that  fill'd 
The  vale,  that  with  contagious  influence  spread 
Through  all  the  exulting  mountaineers,  that  gave 
New  ardor  to  all  spirits,  to  all  breasts 
Inspired  fresh  impulse  of  excited  hope, 
Moved   every  tongue,  and   strengthen'd   every 

limb,  — 
That  joy  which  every  man  reflected  saw 
From  every  face  of  all  the  multitude. 
And  heard  in  every  voice,  in  every  sound, 
Reach'd  not  the  King.    Aloof  from  sympathy, 
He  from  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul 
Beheld  the  busy  scene.    None  shared  or  knew 
His  deep  and  incommunicable  joy , 
None  but  that  heavenly  Father,  who  alone 
Beholds  the  struggles  of  the  heart,  alone 
Sees  and  rewards  the  secret  sacrifice. 

Among  the  chiefs  conspicuous.  Urban  stood. 
He  whom,  with  well-weigh'd  choice,  in  arduous 

time, 
To  arduous  office  the  consenting  Church 
Had  call'd  when  Sindered,  fear-smitten,  fled ; 
Unfaithful  shepherd,  who  for  life  alone 
Solicitous,  forsook  his  flock,  when  most 
In  peril  and  in  suffering  they  required 
A  pastor's  care.    Far  off  at  Rome  he  dwells 
In  ignominious  safety,  while  the  Church 
Keeps  in  her  annals  the  deserter's  name, 
But  from  the  service,  which  with  daily  leal 
Devout  her  ancient  prelacy  recalls, 
Bloto  it,  unworthy  to  partake  her  prayers. 
Urban,  to  that  high  station  thus  being  call'd. 
From  whence  disanimating  fear  had  driven 
The  former  primate,  for  the  general  weal 
Consulting  first,  removed  with  timely  care 
The  relics  and  the  written  works  of  Sainte, 
Toledo's  choicest  treasure,  prised  beyond 
All  wealth,  their  living  and  their  dead  remains; 
These  to  the  mountain  fsstnesses  he  bore 
Of  unsubdued  Cantabria,  there  deposed. 
One  day  to  be  the  boast  of  yet  unbuilt 
Oviedo,  and  the  dear  idolatry 
Of  multitudes  unborn.    To  things  of  state 
Then  giving  thought  mature,  he  held  advice 
With  Odoar,  whom  of  counsel  competent 


And  firm  of  heart  he  kaaw.     Wfaal  tbsa  Hitj 

plann'd. 
Time  and  the  course  of  ovemled  events 
To  earlier  act  hod  ripen'd^  than  their  hope 
Had  ever  in  ite  gladdest  diemm 
And  here  by  agente  wafynattu^  mad 
Beyond  the  scope  of  foresight  brou^t  about. 
This  day  they  saw  their  dearest  hemrVm  dssin 
Accorded  them;  oU^able  ftowtdto/oe 
Thus  having  ordered  all,  that  Spain  thsa  hDor 
With  happiest  omens,  and  on  surest  bafle. 
Should  from  iU  ruins  rear  again  her  tltffwie 


For  acclamation  and  for  sacring 
One  form  must  serve,  moie  solemn  €af  the  bnsci 
Of  old  observances,  whose  absence  heie 
Deeplier  impress'd  the  heart,  than  oU  dtqibj 
Of  regal  pomp  and  wealth  pontifieal^ 
Of  vestmente  radiant  with  their  genua,  and  stiff 
With  omature  of  gold ;  the  glittefittg  tnin. 
The  long  procession,  and  the  fuU-vofeed  chok. 
This  day  the  forms  of  piety  and  war 
In  strange  but  fitting  anion  must  oonatiine. 
Not  in  his  alb,  and  cope,  and  orarf  , 
Come  Urban  now,  nor  wore  he  nkitze  here. 
Precious  or  auriphrygiate ;  bare  of  head 
He  stood,  all  else  in  arms  complete,  and  o'er 
His  gorget's  iron  rings  the  poll  was  thrown 
Of  wool  undyed,  which  on  the  Apoatle'a  tonb 
Gregory  had  laid,  and  sanctified  with  pnyvr; 
That  from  the  living  Pontiff  and  the  dead, 
Replete  with  hdiness,  it  mi|^t  import 
Doubly  derived  ita  grace.    One  Page  beside 
Bore  his  broad-shadow*d  helm ;  another's  hand 
Held  the  long  spear,  more  suited  in  these  times 
For  Urban,  than  the  crosier  richly  wrought 
With  silver  foliature,  the  cUboiote  wofk 
Of  Grecian  or  Italian  artist,  train'd 
In  the  eastern  capital,  or  sacred  Rome, 
Still  o'er  the  west  predominant,  though  ftHce. 
Better  the  spear  befite  the  shepherd's  hand 
When  robbers  break  the  fold.    Now  he  bad  laid 
The  weapon  by,  and  held  a  natanU  erosa 
Of  rudest  form,  unpeel'd,  even  as  it  grow 
On  the  near  oak  that  mom. 

Mutilate  alika 
Of  royal  rites  was  this  solemnity. 
Where  was  the  rubied  crown,  the  soefitie  wbaie, 
And  where  the  golden  pome,  the  proud  sixay 
Of  ermines,  aureate  vests,  and  jewelry. 
With  all  which  Leuvigild  for  afler  kings 
Left,  ostentotions  of  his  power?    The  Moor 
Had  made  his  spoil  of  these,  and  on  the  ficM 
Of  Xeres,  where  contending  maltttades 
Hod  trampled  it  beneath  their  bloody  ftst, 
The  stendord  of  the  Goths  fivgotten  lay 
Defiled,  and  rotting  there  in  son  and  tuil 
Utterly  is  it  lost ;  nor  eveimoie 
Herald  or  antiquary's  patient  search 
Shall  from  forgetfulness  avail  to  save 
Those  blaxon'd  arms,  so  fotoUy  of  old 
Renown'd  through  all  the  affrighted  Occidenl. 
That  banner,  before  whieh  imperial  Robib 
First  to  a  conqueror  bow'd  her  head  abtsed; 
Which  when  the  dreadful  Htm,  with  aQbisp«v»^ 
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Came  like  a  deluge  rolling  o'er  the  world, 
Made  head,  and  in  the  front  of  battle  broke 
His  force,  till  then  resistless ;  which  so  oft 
Had  with  alternate  ibrtane  braved  the  Frank ; 
Driven  the  Byxantine  from  the  farthest  shores 
Of  Spain,  long  lingering  there,  to  final  flight ; 
And  of  their  kingrdoms  and  their  name  despoil'd 
The  Vandal,  and  the  Alan,  and  the  Sueve ; 
Blotted  from  human  records  is  it  now 
As  it  hod  never  been.    So  let  it  rest 
With  things  forgotten !    But  Oblivion  ne*er 
Shall  cancel  from  the  historic  roll,  nor  Time, 
Who  changeth  all,  obscnre  that  fated  sign. 
Which  brighter  now  than  mountain  snows  at  noon 
To  the  bright  sun  dbplays  its  argent  field. 

Rose  not  the  vision  then  upon  thj  soul, 
O  Roderick,  when  within  that  argent  field 
Thou  saw'st  the  rampant  Lion,  red  as  if 
Upon  some  noblest  quarry  he  had  roird. 
Rejoicing  in  his  satiate  rage,  and  drunk 
With  blood  and  fury  ?    Did  the  auguries 
Which  open'd  on  thy  spirit  bring  with  them 
A  perilous  consolation,  deadening  heart 
And   soul,  yea,  worse  than    death  —  that   thou 

through  all 
Thy  checker'd  way  of  life,  evil  and  good. 
Thy  errors  and  thy  virtues,  hadst  but  been 
The  poor,  mere  instrument  of  things  ordain  *d,—- 
Doing  or  suffering,  impotent  alike 
To  will  or  act, — perpetually  bemock*d 
Witfa  semblance  of  volition,  yet  in  all 
Blind  worker  of  the  ways  of  destiny ! 
That  thought  intolerable,  which  in  the  hour 
Of  woe  indignant  conscience  had  repell'd, 
As  little  might  it  find  reception  now. 
When  the  regenerate  spirit  self-approved 
Beheld  its  sacrifice  complete.    With  fiuth 
Elate,  he  saw  the  banner'd  Lion  float 
Refulgent,  and  recall'd  that  thrilling  shout 
Which  he  had  heard  when  on  Romano's  grave 
The  joy  of  victory  woke  him  from  his  dream. 
And  sent  him  with  prophetic  hope  to  work 
Fulfilment  of  the  great  events  ordain'd. 
There  in  imagination's  inner  world 
Prefigured  to  his  soul. 

Alone,  advanced 
Before  th*  ranks,  the  Ooth  in  silence  stood, 
While  from  all  voices  round,  loquacious  joy 
Mingled  its  bun  continuous  with  the  blast 
Of  horn,  shrill  pipe,  and  tinkling  cymbals*  clash. 
And  sound  of  deafening  drum.    But  when  the 

Prince 
Drew  nigh,  and  Urban,  with  the  Cross  upheld, 
Stepp*d  forth  to  meet  him,  all  at  once  were  stiU'd 
With  instantaneous  hush ;  as  when  the  wind, 
Before  whose  violent  gusts  the  forest  oaks. 
Tossing  tike  billows  their  tempestuous  heads, 
Roar  like  a  raging  sea,  suspends  its  force. 
And  leaves  so  dead  a  calm  that  not  a  leaf 
Moves  on  the  silent  spray.    The  passing  air 
Bore  with  it  fiom  the  woodlsnd  undistufb'd 
The  ringdove's  wooing,  and  the  quiet  voioe 
Of  waters  wixbling  near. 

Son  of  a  face 
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Of  Heroes  and  of  Kings !  the  Primate  thus 
Address'd  him,  Thou  in  whom  the  Gothic  blood, 
Mingling  with  old  Iberia's,  hath  restored 
To  Spain  a  ruler  of  her  native  line. 
Stand  forth,  and  in  the  face  of  Qod  and  man 
Swear  to  uphold  the  right,  abate  the  wrong. 
With  equitable  hand,  protect  the  Cross 
Whereon  thy  lips  this  day  shall  seal  tlieir  vow. 
And  underneath  that  hallow'd  symbol,  wage 
Holy  and  inextinguishable  war 
Against  the  accursed  nation  that  usurps 
Thy  country's  sacred  soil ! 

So  speak  of  me 
Now  and  forever,  O  my  countrymen ! 
Replied  Pelayo;  and  so  deal  with  me 
Hero  and  hereafter,  thou  Almighty  God, 
In  whom  I  put  my  trust ! 

Lord  God  of  Hosts, 
Urban  pursued,  of  Angels  and  of  Men 
Creator  and  Disposer,  King  of  Kings, 
Ruler  of  Earth  and  Heaven, — look  down  this  day, 
And  multiply  thy  blessings  on  the  head 
Of  this  thy  servant,  chosen  in  thy  sight ! 
Be  thou  his  counsellor,  his  comforter. 
His  hope,  his  joy,  his  refuge,  and  his  strength; 
Crown  him  with  justice,  and  with  fortitude ; 
Defend  him  with  thine  all-sufficient  shield ; 
Surround  him  every  where  with  the  right  hand 
Of  thine  all-present  power,  and  with  tlie  might 
Of  thine  omnipotence;  send  in  his  aid 
Thy  unseen  Angels  forth,  that  potently 
And  royally  against  all  enemies 
He  may  endure  and  triumph !    Bless  the  land 
O'er  which  he  is  appointed ;  bless  thou  it 
With  the  waters  of  the  firmament,  the  springs 
Of  the  low-lying  deep,  the  fruits  which  Sun 
And  Moon  mature  for  man,  the  precious  stores 
Of  the  eternal  hills,  and  all  the  gifts 
Of  Earth,  iU  wealth  and  fuhiess ! 

Then  he  took 
Pelayo's  hand,  and  on  his  finger  placed 
The  mystic  circlet.  —  With  this  ring,  O  Prince, 
To  our  dear  Spain,  who  like  a  widow  now 
Moumeth  in  desolation,  I  thee  wed  • 
For  weal  or  woe  thou  takest  her,  till  death 
Dispart  the  union.   Be  it  blest  to  her. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  seed ! 

Thua  when  he  ceased. 
He  gave  the  awaited  signaL    Roderick  brought 
The  buckler :  Eight  fiw  strength  and  stature  chosen 
Came  to  their  honor'd  office:  Round  the  shield 
Standing,  they  lower  it  foi  the  Chieftain's  feet, 
Then,  slowly  raised  upon  their  shoulders,  lift 
The  steady  weight.    Ereet  Pelayo  stands, 
And  thrice  he  brandishes  the  bumish'd  sword, 
While  Urban  to  the  assembled  people  cries, 
Spaniards,  behold  your  King !    The  multitude 
Tlien  sent  forth  all  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim, 
Raising  the  loud  Jieal;  thrice  did  the  word 
Ring  through  the  air,  and  echo  flom  the  walls 
OfCangas.    Far  and  wide  the  thundering  shout. 
Rolling  among  reduplicating  rooks, 
Peal'd  o'er  the  hills,  and  up  the  mountain  valei. 
The  wild  ass  starting  in  the  forest  glade 
Ran  to  the  eovert ;  the  afiVighted  wolf 
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Skulk'd  through  the  thicket  to  a  closer  brake ; 
The  sluggish  bear,  awakened  in  his  den. 
Roused  up  and  answer'd  with  a  sullen  growl, 
Low-breathed  and  long ;  and  at  the  uproar  scared, 
The  brooding  eagle  from  her  nest  took  wing. 

Heroes  and  Chiefs  of  old  !  and  ye  who  bore 
Firm  to  the  last  your  part  in  that  dread  strife. 
When  Julian  and  Witiza's  viler  race 
Betray'd  their  country,  hear  ye  from  yon  Heaven 
The  joyful  acclamation  which  proclaims 
That  Spain  is  born  again  !     O  ye  who  died 
In  that  disastrous  field,  and  ye  who  fell 
Embracing  with  a  martyr's  love  your  death 
Amid  the  flames  of  Auria  j  and  all  ye 
Victims  innumerable,  whose  cries  unheard 
On  earth,  but  heard  in  Heaven,  from  all  the  land 
Went  up  for  vengeance  ;  not  in  vain  ye  cry 
Before  the  eternal  throne !  —  Rest,  innocent  blood ! 
Vengeance  is  due,  and  vengeance  will  be  given. 
Rest,  innocent  blood  ?    The  appointed  age  is  come ! 
The  star  that  harbingers  a  glorious  day  [there 

Hath  risen  I    Lo,  there  the  Avenger  stands !  Lo, 
He  brandishes  the  avenging  sword  !  Lo,  there 
The  avenging  banner  spreads  its  argent  field 
Refulgent  with  auspicious  light !  —  Rejoice, 
O  Leon,  for  thy  banner  is  displayed ; 
Rejoice  with  all  thy  mountains,  and  thy  vales 
And  streams !    And  thou,  O  Spain,  through  all  thy 

realms, 
For  thy  deliverance  cometh !    Even  now. 
As  from  all  sides  the  miscreant  hosts  move  on ;  — 
From  southern  Betis ;  from  the  western  lands. 
Where  through   redundant  vales  smooth  Minho 

flows. 
And  Douro  pours  through  vine-clad  hills  the  wealth 
Of  Leon's  gathered  waters ;  from  the  plains 
Burgensian,  in  old  time  Vardulia  call'd, 
But  in  their  castellated  strength  erelong 
To  be  designed  Castille,  a  deathless  name  ; 
From  midland  regions  where  Toledo  reigns 
Proud  city  on  her  royal  eminence. 
And  Tagus  bends  his  sickle  round  the  scene 
Of  Roderick's  fall ',  from  rich  Rioja*s  fields; 
Dark  Ebro's  shores ;  the  walls  of  Salduba, 
Seat  of  the  Sedetanians  old,  by  Rome 
Cesarian  and  August  denominate, 
Now  Zaragoza,  in  this  later  time 
Above  all  cities  of  the  earth  renown'd 
For  duty  perfectly  perform'd ;  —  East,  West, 
And  South,  where'er  their  gather'd  multitudes. 
Urged  by  the  speed  of  vigorous  tyranny. 
With  more  than  with  commeasurable  strength 
Haste  to  prevent  the  danger,  crush  the  hopes 
Of  rising  Spain,  and  rivet  round  her  neck 
The  eternal  yoke,  —  the  ravenous  fowls  of  heaven 
Flock  there  presentient  of  their  food  obscene. 
Following  the  accursed  armies,  whom  too  well 
They  know  their  purveyors  long.    Pursue  their 

march. 
Ominous  attendants !  Ere  the  moon  hath  fill'd 
Her  horns,  these  purveyors  shall  become  the  prey, 
And  ye  on  Moorish,  not  on  Christian  flesh 
Wearying  your  beaks,  shall  clog  your  scaly  feet 
With  foreign  gore.    Soon  will  ye  learn  to  know, 


Followers  and  harbingers  of  blood,  the  flag 

Of  Leon  where  it  bids  yoa  to  four  feaat ! 

Terror  and  flight  shall  with  tfaftt  fla|^  go  fefth. 

And  Havock  and  the  Dogs  oC  War  mad  DesAk 

Thou  Covadonga  with  the  tainted  stream 

Of  Deva,  and  this  now  rejoicing  Tale, 

Soon  its  primitial  triumphs  wilt  behold  i 

Nor  shall  the  glories  of  Uie  noon  be  Imk 

Than  such  miracaious  promise  of  tJbe  dmrn: 

Witness  Clavijo,  where  the  dreadful  cfj 

Of  Santii^,  then  first  heard  o*erpower^d 

The  Akbar,  and  that  holier  name  blaapfanaad 

By  misbelieving  lips  !    Stmancaa,  tiioa 

Be  witness !    And  do  ye  your  lecoad  bear, 

Tolosan  mountains,  where  the  AlnKdiadv 

Beheld  his  myriads  scatter'd  and  destroy  "d. 

Like  locusts  swept  before  the  sftormj  North  ! 

Thou  too,  Salado,  on  that  later  day 

When  Africa  received  her  final  fiul. 

And  thy  swollen  stream  incarnadined,  ntll'd  hack 

The  invaders  to  the  deep,  —  there  shall  they  to» 

Till,  on  their  native  Mauritanian  shooe. 

The  waves  shall  cast  their  bones  to  whiten  tbezs. 


XIX. 

RODERICK  AND  RUSILLA. 

When  all  had  been  perform'd,  the  royal  Goth 
Look'd  up  towards  the  chamber  in  the  tovrer, 
Where,  gazing  on  the  multitude  below, 
Alone  Rusilla  stood.    He  met  her  eye. 
For  it  was  singling  him  amid  the  crowd ; 
Obeying  then  the  hand  which  beckon *d  ima. 
He  went  with  heart  prepared,  nor  shrinking  nw, 
But  arm'd  with  self  approving  thoughts  thai  bom 
Entering  in  tremulous  haste,  he  closed  the  dist; 
And  tum'd  to  clasp  her  knees;  bot  lo,  she  ^ani. 
Her  arms,  and  catching  him  in  close  emhrace. 
Fell  on  his  neck,  and  cried,  My  Son,  my  Son  '^ 
Erelong,  controlling  that  first  agony 
With  effort  of  strong  will,  backward  she  heat. 
And  gazing  on  his  head,  now  shorn  and  gray, 
And  on  his  furrow'd  countenance,  exclaon'd. 
Still,  still  my  Roderick !  the  same  noble  mind ! 
The  same  heroic  heart !    Still,  stxU  my  Son '  ^— 
Changed, — yet  not  wholly  fidlen,— not  wboC; 

lost. 
He  cried,  — not  wholly  in  the  sight  of  Heai 
Unworthy,  O  my  Mother,  nor  in  thine ! 
She  lock'd  her  arms  again  around  h»  ncelc. 
Saying,  Lord,  let  me  now  depart  in  peace  * 
And  bow'd  her  head  again,  and  silently 
Gave  way  to  tears. 

When  that  first  farce  was 
And  passion  in  ezhatwtment  found  relief^  — > 
I  knew  thee,  said  Rusilla,  when  the  d^g 
Rose  from  my  feet,  and  liek'd  his  maslerV 
All  flash'd  upon  me  tlien ;  the  tnstinetive 
That  goes  unerringly  where  reason  fails,  — 
The  voice,  the  eye, — a  mother's  Asoi^fats 

quick,  — 
Miraculous  as  it  secm'd,  — 8iTeciaa*s  lals^ — 
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Florinda'e,  —  every  action, — every  word,  — 
£ach  Btrengtbeiiing  each,  and  all  confirming  all, 
Reveal'd  thee,  O  my  Son  !  but  1  reitrain'd 
My  heart,  and  yielded  to  thy  holier  will 
The  thoughts  which  roee  to  tempt  a  aoul  not  yet 
Wean'd  wholly  from  the  world. 

What  thoughts  ?  replied 
R43dertck.    That  I  might  see  thee  yet  again 
Such  aa  thou  wert,  ahe  answer'd;  not  alone 
To  Heaven  and  me  restored,  but  to  thyself, — 
Thy    Crown,  —  thy    Country,— -all    within    thy 

reach; 
Heaven  so  disposing  all  things,  that  the  means 
Which  wrought  the  ill,  might  work  the  remedy. 
Methought  I  saw  thee  once  again  the  hope,  — 
The  strength,  — the  pride  of  Spain !    The  miracle 
Which  I  beheld  made  all  things  possible. 
I  know  the  inconstant  people,  how  their  mind, 
With  every  breath  of  good  or  ill  report, 
fluctuates,  like  summer  corn  before  the  breeie; 
Quick  in  their  hatred,  quicker  in  their  love, 
Generous  and  hasty,  soon  would  they  redress 
All  wrongs  of  former  obloquy.  —  I  thought 
Of  liappiness  restored,  —  the  broken  heart 
Heal'dy — and   Count  Julian,  for  his  daughter's 

sake. 
Turning  in  thy  behalf  against  the  Moots 
His  powerful  sword :  —  all  possibilities, 
That  could  be  found  or  fancied,  built  a  dream 
Before  me ;  such  ss  easiest  might  illude 
A  lofty  spirit  train 'd  in  palaces. 
And  not  alone  amid  the  flatteries 
Of  youth  with  thoughts  of  high  ambition  fed 
When  all  is  sunshine,  but  through  years  of  woe. 
When  sorrows  lanctiiied  their  use,  upheld 
By  honorable  pride  and  earthly  hopes. 
I  thought  I  yet  might  nurse  upon  my  knee 
Some  young  Theodofred,  and  see  in  him 
Thy  Father *B  image  and  thine  own  renew'd, 
And  love  to  think  the  little  hand  which  there 
Play'd  with  the  bauble  should  in  after  days 
Wield  the  transmitted  sceptre ;  —  that  through  him 
The  ancient  seed  should  be  perpetuate, — 
That  precious  seed  revered  so  long,  desired 
So  desily,  and  so  wondrously  preserved. 

Nay,  he  replied.  Heaven  hath  not  with  its  bolts 
Scathed  the  proud  summit  of  the  tree,  and  left 
The  trunk  unflaw'd ;  ne*er  shall  it  clothe  its  boughs 
Again,  nor  push  again  its  scions  forth. 
Head,  root,  and  branch,  all  mortified  alike !  — 
Long  ere  these  locks  were  shorn  had  I  cut  off 
The  thoughts  of  royalty !    Time  might  renew 
Their  growth,  as  for  Manoah's  captive  son, 
And  I  too  on  the  miscreant  race,  like  him. 
Might  prove  my  strength  regenerate ;  but  the  hour. 
When,  in  its  second  best  nativity. 
My  soul  was  born  again  through  grace,  this  heart 
Di^d  to  the  world.    Dreams  such  as  thine  pass  now 
Like  evening  clouds  before  me ;  if  I  think 
How  beautiful  they  seem,  'tis  but  to  feel 
How  soon  they  fade,  how  fast  the  night  shuts  in. 
But  in  that  World  to  which  my  hopes  look  on, 
Time  enters  not,  nor  Mutability ; 
Beaoty  and  goodness  are  unfading  there ', 


Whatever  there  is  given  us  to  enjoy. 

That  we  enjoy  forever,  still  the  same. — 

Much  might  Count  Julian's  sword  achieve  for 

Spain 
And  me,  but  more  will  his  dear  daughter's  soul 
Effect  in  Heaven ;  and  soon  will  she  be  there, 
An  Angel  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  to  plead 
In  his  behalf  and  mine. 

1  knew  tliy  heart, 
She  answer'd,  and  subdued  the  vain  desire. 
It  was  the  World's  last  effort.    Thou  hast  chosen 
The  better  part.    Yes,  Roderick,  even  on  earth 
There  is  a  praise  above  the  monarch's  fame, 
A  higher,  holier,  more  enduring  praise, 
And  this  will  yet  be  thine ! 

O  tempt  me  not, 
Mother !  he  cried ;  nor  let  ambition  take 
That  specious  form  to  cheat  us !    What  but  this, 
Fallen  as  I  am,  have  I  to  offer  Heaven  ? 
The  ancestral  sceptre,  public  fame,  content 
Of  private  life,  the  general  good  report. 
Power,  reputation,  happiness,  —  whaie'er 
The  heart  of  man  desires  to  constitute 
His  earthly  weal,  —  unerring  Justice  claim'd 
In  forfeiture.    I  with  submitted  soul 
Bow  to  the  righteous  law  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Only  while  thus  submitted,  suffering  thus, — 
Only  while  offering  up  that  name  on  earth, 
Perhaps  in  trial  offer'd  to  my  choice, 
Could  I  present  myself  before  thy  sight; 
Thus  only  could  endure  myself,  or  fix 
My  thoughts  upon  that  feaiful  pass,  where  Death 
Stands  in  the  Gate  of  Heaven  !  —  Time  passes  on, 
The  healing  work  of  sorrow  is  complete ; 
All  vain  desires  have  long  been  weeded  out, 
All  vain  regrets  subdued ;  the  heart  is  dead. 
The  poul  is  ripe  and  eager  for  her  birth. 
Bless  me,  my  Mother  !  and  come  when  it  will 
The  inevitable  hour,  we  die  in  peace. 

So  saying,  on  her  knees  he  bow*d  his  head ; 
She  raised  her  hands  to  Heaven  and  blest  her  child 
Then  bending  forward,  as  he  rose,  embraced 
And  clasp'd  him  to  her  heart,  and  cried.  Once  mora 
Theodofred,  with  pride  behold  thy  son ! 


XX. 

THE  MOORISH  CAMP. 

The  times  are  big  with  tidings ;  every  hour 
From  east,  and  west,  and  south,  the  breathless 

scouts 
Bring  swift  alarums  in ;  the  gathering  foe, 
Advancing  from  all  quarters  to  one  point. 
Close  their  wide  crescent.    Nor  was  aid  of  fear 
To  magnify  their  numbers  needed  now ; 
They  came  in  myriads.    Africa  had  ponr'd 
Fresh  shoals  upon  the  coast  of  wretched  Spain; 
Lured  from  their  hungry  deserts  to  the  scene 
Of  spoil,  like  vultures  to  the  battle-field, 
Fierce,  unrelenting,  habited  in  crimes. 
Like  bidden  guests  the  mirthful  rolBans  flpek 
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To  that  free  feast  which  in  their  Prophet's  name 

Rapine  and  Luat  proclaim'd.    Mor  were  the  chJe& 

Of  Yictory  leas  aasared,  hy  long  success 

Elate,  and  proud  of  that  o'erwhelming  strength, 

Which,  surely  they  believed,  aa  it  had  roll'd 

Thus  far  uncheck'd,  would  roll  yictorioua  on. 

Till,  like  the  Orient,  the  subjected  West 

Should  bow  in  reverence  at  Mahommed'a  name ; 

And  pilgrims,  from  remotest  Arctic  shores. 

Tread  with  religious  feet  the  burning  sands 

Of  Araby,  and  Mecca's  stony  soil. 

Proud  of  his  part  in  Roderick's  oyerthrow, 

Their  leader  Abulcacem  came,  a  man 

Immitigable,  long  in  war  renown'd. 

Here  Magued  comea,  who  on  the  conquer'd  walla 

Of  Cordoba,  by  treacheroua  fear  betray'd. 

Planted  the  moony  atandard :  Ibrahim  here. 

He,  who,  by  GenU  and  in  Darro's  vales, 

Had  for  the  Moors  the  fairest  portion  won 

Of  all  their  apoila,  faireat  and  beat  maintain'd, 

And  to  the  Alpuzarraa  given  in  truat 

Hia  other  name,  through  them  preaerved  in  song. 

Here  too  Aleahman,  vaunting  hia  late  deeda 

At  Auria,  all  her  children  by  the  aword 

Cut  off,  her  bulwarka  razed,  her  towera  laid  low. 

Her  dwellinga  by  devouring  flamea  conaumed. 

Bloody  and  hard  of  heart,  he  little  ween'd, 

Vain-boaatful  chief!  that  from  thoae  fatal  flamea 

The  fire  of  retribution  had  gone  forth. 

Which  aoon  ahould  wrap  him  round. 

The  renegadea 
Here  too  were  aeen,  Ebba  and  Sisibert; 
A  spurioua  brood,  but  of  their  parent'a  crimes 
True  heira,  in  guilt  begotten,  and  in  ill 
Train*d  up.    The  aame  unnatural  rage  that  tum'd 
Their  aworda  againat  their  country,  made  them  aeek. 
Unmindful  of  their  wretched  mother'a  end, 
Pelayo'a  life.    No  enmity  ia  like 
Domeatio  hatred.    For  hia  blood  they  thirat, 
Aa  if  that  aacrifice  might  aatiafy 
Witiza'a  guilty  ghoat,  efiace  the  ahame 
Of  their  adulterous  birth,  and  one  crime  more 
Crowning  a  hidooua  courae,  emancipate 
Thenceforth  their  apirita  from  all  earthly  fear. 
Thia  waa  their  only  care ;  but  other  thoughta 
Were  rankling  in  that  elder  villain'a  mind. 
Their  kinaman  Orpaa,  he  of  all  the  crew 
Who  in  thia  fatal  visitation  fell. 
The  foulest  and  the  falsest  wretch  that  e'er 
Renounced  his  baptism.    From  his  cherish'd  views 
Of  royalty  cut  off,  he  coveted 
Count  Julian's  wide  domains,  and  hopeless  now 
To  gain  them  through  the  daughter,  laid  his  toils 
Against  the  father's  life, — the  instrument 
Of  his  ambition  first,  and  now  design 'd 
Ita  victim.    To  thia  end,  with  cantioua  hints, 
At  fiivoring  aeaaon  ventured,  he  posaeaa'd 
The  leader'a  mind ;  then,  aubtly  foatering 
The  doubta  himaelf  had  aown,  with  bolder  charge 
He  bade  him  warily  regard  the  Count, 
Lest  underneath  an  outward  ahow  of  faith 
The  heart  uncircumciaed  were  Chriatian  atill ; 
Elae,  wherefore  had  Florinda  not  obey'd 
Her  dear-loved  aire'a  example,  and  embraced 
The  saving  truth  ?    Elae,  wherefore  waa  her  hand, 
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Plighted  to  him  ao  long,  ao  long  withiield. 
Till  ahe  had  found  a  fitting  hoar  to  flj 
With  that  audactoua  Prince,  who  now,  m 
Defied  the  Caliph's  power; — lor  who  c<mid 
That  in  hia  company  ahe  fled,  perhaps 
The  mover  of  hia  flight  f    What  if  the  Cooat 
Himaelf  had  plann'd  the  evasion  which  bf^ 
In  aorrow  to  condemn  ?    What  if  ahe  weAft, 
A  pledge  aaaured,  to  tell  the  moantaineers 
That  when  they  met  the  Muaaulmen  is 
Of  fight,  her  fiither,  paaamg  to  their  nde. 
Would  draw  the  victory  with  him?  — 

breathed 
Fiend-like  in  Abuleacem^a  ear  his  achemi 
Of  murderoua  malice ;  and  the  eoiuae  of 
Erelong,  in  part  approving  hia  discourae, 
Aided  hia  aim,  and  gave  his  wiahes  weigbL 
For  acarce  on  the  Asturjan  territory- 
Had  they  aet  foot,  when,  with  the  speed  of 
Count  Eudon,  nothing  doubting  that  their 
Would  like  a  flood  aweep  all  reaistanoe  down, 
Haaten'd  to  plead  hia  merita;— he  alone. 
Found  fiuthful  in  obedience  through  re|irQacli 
And  danger,  when  the  maddened  moltitude 
Hurried  tlieir  chiefs  along,  and  high  and  low 
With  one  infectioua  frenzy  aetzed,  provolted 
The  invincible  in  arma.    Pelayo  led 
The  raging  crew, — he  doubtleaa  the  prime 
Of  all  these  periloua  movementa;  a&d  *twa 
He  brought  the  asaurance  of  a  atrong  aopimrt. 
Count  Julian'a  aid,  for  in  hia  company 
From  Cordoba,  Count  Julian'a  duighter 
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Thus  Eudon  apake  before  the  aasemhicd 
When  inatantly  a  atem  and  wrathful  voice 
Replied,  I  know  Pelayo  never  made 
That  aenaeleaa  promiae !    He  who  raised  tbe  tik 
Lies  foully ;  but  the  bitterest  enemy 
That  ever  hunted  for  Pelayo's  lifo 
Hath  never  with  the  charge  of  falsehood  touch'i 
His  name. 

The  Baron  had  not  recogniacd 
Till  then,  beneath  the  turban's  shadowing  fblds, 
Julian'a  awart  viaage,  where  the  fiery  akics 
Of  Africa,  through  many  a  year*a  long  coune, 
Had  aet  their  hue  inbumt.    Something  he  eovgM 
In  quick  ezcuae  to  aay  of  common  fame. 
Lightly  believed  and  busily  diffuaed. 
And  that  no  enmity  had  moved  hia  speedi 
Repeating  rumor'a  tale.    Julian  replied. 
Count  Eudon,  neither  for  thyaelf  nor  me 
Excuse  ia  needed  here.    The  path  I  tread 
la  one  wherein  there  can  be  no  return, 
No  pause,  no  looking  back !    A  choice  like  miae 
For  time  and  for  eternity  ia  made. 
Once  and  forever !  and  aa  eaaily 
The  breath  of  vain  report  might  build  again 
The  throne  which  my  juat  vengeance  ovectlnw, 
Aa  in  the  Caliph  and  hia  Captain's  mind 
Affect  the  opinion  of  my  well-tried  trnlh. 
The  tidinga  which  thou  givest  me  of  my  ehild 
Touch  me  more  vitally;  bad  though  they  he, 
A  secret  apprehension  of  aught  worse 
Makes  me  with  joy  receive  them« 

Hun  the  Comt 
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To  Abulcacem  turn'd  his  speech,  and  said, 

1  prajr  thee.  Chief,  give  me  a  inesaenger 

By  whoiu  I  may  to  this  unhappy  child 

Despatch  a  father's  bidding,  such  as  yet 

May  win  her  back.     What  I  would  say  requires 

No  veil  of  privacy ;  before  ye  all 

The  errand  sliall  be  given. 

Boldly  he  spake, 
Yet  wary  in  that  show  of  open  truth. 
For  well  he  knew  what  dangers  girt  him  round 
Amid  the  faithless  race.    Blind  with  revenge, 
For  them  in  madness  had  he  sacrificed 
His  name,  his  baptism,  and  his  native  land. 
To  feel,  still  powerful  as  he  was,  that  life 
Hung  on  their  jealous  favor.    But  his  heart 
Approved  him  now,  where  love,  too  long  restrain'd, 
Resumed  its  healing  influence,  leading  him 
Right  on  with  no  misgiving.    Chiefs,  he  said, 
Hear  me,  and  let  your  wisdom  judge  between 
5Ie  and  Pi  ince  Orpas !  —  Known  it  is  to  all, 
Too  well,  what  mortal  injury  provoked 
My  spirit  to  that  vengeance  which  your  aid 
So  signally  hath  given.    A  covenant 
We  made  when  first  our  purpose  we  combined, 
That  he  should  have  Florinda  for  his  wife. 
My  only  child  ;  so  sliould  she  be,  I  thought. 
Revenged  and  honored  best.    My  word  was  given 
Truly,  nor  did  I  cease  to  use  all  means 
Of  counsel  or  command,  entreating  her 
Sometimes  with  tears,  seeking  sometimes  with 

threats 
Of  an  offended  father's  curse  to  enforce 
Obedience ;  that,  she  said,  the  Christian  law 
Forbade ;  moreover  she  had  vow'd  herself 
A  servant  to  the  Lord.    In  vain  I  strove 
To  win  her  to  the  Prophet's  saving  faith, 
Using  perhaps  a  rigor  to  that  end 
Beyond  permitted  means,  and  to  mjr  heart. 
Which  loved  her  dearer  than  its  own  life-blood, 
Abhorrent.    Silently  she  suffer'd  all ; 
Or,  when  I  urged  her  with  most  vehemence, 
Only  replied,  I  knew  her  fiz'd  resolve. 
And  craved  my  patience  but  a  little  while. 
Till  death  should  set  her  free.    Touch'd  as  I  was, 
I  yet  persisted,  till  at  length,  to  escape 
The  ceaseless  importunity,  she  fled : 
And  verily  I  fear'd,  until  this  hour. 
My  rigor  to  some  fearfuler  resolve 
Than  flight,  had  driven  my  child.      Chiefs,  I 

appeal 
To  each  and  all,  and,  Orpas,  to  tliyself 
Especially,  if,  having  thus  essay 'd 
AH  means  that  law  and  nature  have  allow'd 
To  bend  her  will,  I  may  not  rightfully 
Hold  myself  free,  that  promise  being  void 
Which  cannot  be  fulfill'd. 

Thou  sayest  then, 
Orpas  replied,  that  from  her  false  belief 
Her  stubborn  opposition  drew  its  force. 
I  should  have  thought  thai  from  the  ways  corrupt 
Of  these  idolatroua  Christians,  little  care 
Might  have  sufficed  to  wean  a  duteous  child, 
The  eiample  of  a  parent  so  beloved 
Leading  the  way ;  and  yet  I  will  not  doubt 
Thou  didst  enforce  with  all  sincerity 


And  holy  zeal  upon  thy  daughter's  mind 
The  trutlis  of  Islam. 

Julian  knit  his  brow, 
And  scowling  on  the  insidious  renegade, 
He  answer'd.  By  what  reasoning  my  poor  mind 
Was  from  the  old  idolatry  reclaim'd, 
None  better  knows  than  Seville's  mitred  chief. 
Who,  first  renouncing  errors  which  he  taught, 
Led  me  his  follower  to  the  Prophet's  pale. 
Thy  lessons  I  repeated  as  I  could ; 
Of  graven  images,  unnatural  vows. 
False  records,  fabling  creeds,  and  juggling  priests, 
Who,  making  sanctity  the  cloak  of  sin. 
Laugh 'd  at  the  fools  on  whose  credulity 
They  fatten'd.    To  these  arguments,  whose  worth 
Prince  Orpas,  least  of  all  men,  should  impeach, 
I  added,  like  a  soldier  bred  in  arms. 
And  to  the  subtleties  of  schools  unused. 
The  flagrant  fact,  that  Heaven  with  victory, 
Where'er  they  turn'd,  attested  and  approved 
The  chosen  Prophet's  arms.    If  thou  wert  still 
The  mitred  Metropolitan,  and  I 
Some  wretch  of  Arian  or  of  Hebrew  race, 
Thy  proper  business  then  might  be  to  pry 
And  question  me  for  lurking  flaws  of  faith. 
We  Mussulmen,  Prince  Orpas,  live  beneath 
A  wiser  law,  which  with  the  iniquities 
Of  thine  old  craft,  liath  abrogated  this 
Its  foulest  practice ! 

As  Count  Julian  ceased. 
From  underneath  his  black  and  gather'd  brow 
There  went  a  look,  which  with  these  wary  wonU 
Bore  to  the  heart  of  that  false  renegade 
Their  whole  envenom'd  meaning.    Haughtily 
Withdrawing  then  his  alter'd  eyes,  he  said. 
Too  much  of  this !     lletum  we  to  the  sum 
Of  my  discourse.    Let  Abulcacem  say. 
In  whom  the  Caliph  speaks,  if  with  all  faith 
Having  essay 'd  in  vain  all  means  to  win 
My  child's  consent,  I  may  not  hold  henceforth 
The  covenant  discharged. 

The  Moor  replied, 
Well  hast  thou  said,  and  rightly  mayst  assure 
Thy  daughter  that  the  Prophet's  holy  law 
Forbids  compulsion.     Give  thine  errand  now ; 
The  messenger  is  here. 

Then  Julian  said, 
Go  to  Pelayo,  and  from  him  entreat 
Admittance  to  my  child,  where'er  slie  be. 
Say  to  her,  that  her  father  solemnly 
Annuls  the  covenant  with  Orpas  pledged. 
Nor  with  solicitations,  nor  with  threats. 
Will  urge  her  more,  nor  from  that  liberty 
Of  faith  restrain  her,  which  the  Prophet's  law, 
Liberal  as  Heaven  from  whence  it  came,  to  all 
Indulges.    Tell  her  that  her  father  says 
His  days  are  number'd,  and  beseeches  her 
By  that  dear  love,  which  from  her  infancy 
Still  he  hath  borne  her,  growing  as  the  grew, 
Nursed  in  our  weal  and  strengthen'd  in  our  woe, 
She  will  not  in  the  evening  of  his  life 
L-eave  him  forsaken  and  alone.    Enough 
Of  sorrow,  tell  her,  have  her  injuries 
Brought  on  her  father's  head ;  let  not  her  act 
Thus  aggravate  the  burden.    Tell  her,  too. 
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That  when  he  pray'd  her  to  return,  he  wept 
Profiuelj  ai  a  child ;  but  bitterer  tean 
Than  ever  fell  from  childhood'a  eyes,  were  thoee 
Which  traced  his  hardy  cheeks. 

With  faltering  voice 
He  spake,  and  after  he  had  ceased  from  speech 
His  lip  was  quivering  still.    The  Moorish  chief 
Then  to  the  messenger  his  bidding  gave. 
Say,  cried  he,  to  these  rebel  infidels. 
Thus  Abulcacem,  in  the  Caliph's  name 
Ezhorteth  them  :  Repent  and  be  forgiven ! 
Nor  think  to  stop  the  dreadful  storm  of  war. 
Which,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  must  fulfil 
Its  destined  circle,  rolling  eastward  now, 
Back  from  the  subjugated  west,  to  sweep 
Thrones  and  dominions  down,  till  in  the  bond 
Of  unity  all  nations  join,  and  Earth 
Acknowledge,  as  she  sees  one  Sun  in  heaven. 
One  God,  one  Chief,  one  Prophet,  and  one  Law. 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  City,  bows 
To  holier  Mecca's  creed ;  the  Crescent  shines 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eternal  pyramids; 
On  the  cold  altars  of  the  worshippers 
Of  Fire,  moss  grows,  and  reptiles  leave  their  slime ; 
The  African  idolatries  are  fallen, 
And  Europe's  senseless  gods  of  stone  and  wood 
Have  had  their  day.    Tell  these  misguided  men, 
A  moment  for  repentance  yet  is  left. 
And  mercy  the  submitted  neck  will  spare 
Before  the  sword  is  drawn ;  but  once  unsheathed, 
Let  Auria  witness  how  that  dreadful  sword 
Accomplisheth  its  work !    They  little  know 
The  Moors,  who  hope  in  battle  to  withstand 
Their  valor,  or  in  flight  escape  their  rage  ! 
Amid  our  deserts,  we  hunt  down  the  birds 
Of  heaven ,  —  wings  do  not  save  them !    Nor  shall 

rocks. 
And  holds,  and  fastnesses,  avail  to  save 
These  mountaineers.    Is  not  the  Earth  the  Lord's .' 
And  we,  his  chosen  people,  whom  he  sends 
To  conquer  and  possess  it  in  his  name  ? 
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Thx  second  eve  had  closed  upon  their  march 
Within  the  Asturian  border,  and  the  Moors 
Had  pitch'd  their  tents  amid  an  open  wood 
Upon  the  mountain  side.     As  day  grew  dim, 
Their  scattered  fires  shone  with  distincter  light 
Among  the  trees,  above  whose  top  the  smoke 
Diffused  itself,  and  stain *d  the  evening  sky. 
Erelong  the  stir  of  occupation  ceased. 
And  all  the  murmur  of  the  busy  host, 
Subsiding,  died  away,  as  through  the  camp 
The  crier,  from  a  knoll,  proclaim'd  the  hour 
For  prayer  appointed,  and  with  sonorous  Toice, 
Thrice,  in  melodious  modulation  full. 
Pronounced  the  highest  name.    There  is  no  God 
But  Grod,  he  cried ;  there  is  no  Grod  but  God ! 
Mahommed  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord ! 


Come  ye  to  prayer !    to  prayer !     The  l^cti  » 

great! 
There  is  no  God  but  God !  — Thus  be  piuuemaofd 
His  ritual  form,  mingling  with  holiest  tmth 
The  audacious  name  accursed.    The  mnUitQdf 
Made  their  ablutions  in  the  mountain  stream 
Obedient,  then  their  faces  to  the  eaxth 
Bent  in  formality  of  easy  prayer. 

An  arrow's  flight  above  that  motrntain  streaia 
There  was  a  little  glade,  where  underneath 
A  long,  smooth,  mossy  stone  a  fountain  rose. 
An  oak  grew  near,  and  with  its  ample  boughs 
O'ercanopied  the  spring ;  its  fretted  roots 
Emboss'd  the  bank,  and  on  their  tuiled  baik 
Grew  plants  which  love  the  snowtaie   a&d  tkr 

shade; 
Short  ferns,  and  longer  leaves  of  wrinkled  gyvca 
Which  bent  toward  the  spring,  and  when  the  vwd 
Made  itself  felt,  just  touch*d  with  gentle  dip 
The  glassy  surface,  ruffled  ne*er  but  then. 
Save  when  a  bubble  rising  from  the  depth 
Burst,  and  with  faintest  circles  mark'd  its  phec. 
Or  if  an  insect  skimm'd  it  with  its  win^. 
Or  when  in  heavier  drops  the  gather'd  rata 
Fell  from  the  oak 's  high  bower.    The  movataia  rt<r. 
When,  having   drank  there,    he    wonld 

across. 
Drew  up  upon  the  bank  his  meeting  ftet. 
And  put  forth  half  his  force.     With  silent 
From  thence  through  mossy  banks  the  walet  skJr, 
Then  murmuring  hastened  to  the  glen  below. 
Diana  might  have  loved  in  that  sweet  spot 
To  take  her  noontide  rest ;  and  when  she  stoep'i 
Hot  from  the  chase  to  drink,  well  pleased  had 
Her  own  bright  crescent,  and  the  brighter  fs 
It  crown'd,  reflected  there. 

Beside  that  apri^ 
Count  Julian's  tent  was  ptteh'd  upon  the  glade. 
There  his  ablutions  Moor-like  he  performed. 
And  Moor-like  knelt  in  prayer,  bowing  his  hni 
Upon  the  mossy  bank.    There  was  a  sonnd 
Of  voices  at  the  tent  when  he  arose. 
And  lo !  with  hurried  step  a  woman  came 
Toward  him ;  rightly  then  his  heart  pivaagrd. 
And  ere  he  could  behold  her  countenaaee, 
Florinda  knelt,  and  with  uplifted  arms 
Embraced  her  sire.    He  raised  her  from  the  gntfod, 
Kiss'd  her,  and  clasp'd  her  to  his  heart,  snd  mjis. 
Thou  hast  not  then  forsaken  me,  my  child ! 
Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 
May,  in  the  world  which  is  to  come,  diride 
Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 
Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abaadun  me  ! 
And  then,  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 
Nor  seeking  to  restrain  bis  copious  tears. 
My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head,  he  cried, 
A  Other's  blessing !    Though  all  &3ths  wete  fair. 
It  should  not  lose  its  worth !  —  She  lock*d  i 
Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  &ce 
Through  streaming  tears,  ejcdaim^d.  Oh, 

more. 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  ns  part! 
And  breathing  then  a  prayer  in  sileaee  ibrlh. 
The  name  of  Jesus  trembled  on  her  tongnt. 
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TVhom  hut  thou  there  ?  cried  Julian,  and  drew 
back, 
Se«ing  that  near  them  stood  a  meagre  man 
In  bamble  garb,  who  rested  with  raised  hands 
On  a  long  staff,  bending  his  head  like  one 
MTfao,  when  he  hears  the  distant  vesper-bell, 
Halts  by  the  way,  and,  all  unseen  of  men, 
Oficrs  his  homage  in  the  eye  of  Heaven. 
She  answered,  Let  not  my  dear  father  frown 
1  n  anger  on  his  child  !    Thy  messenger 
Told  me  tliat  I  should  be  restrained  no  more 
F*rom  liberty  of  faith,  which  the  new  law 
indulged  to  all;  how  soon  my  hour  might  come 
I  knew  not,  and  although  that  hour  will  bring 
Few  terrors,  yet  methinks  I  would  not  be 
Without  a  Christian  comforter  in  death. 

A  Priest!  exclaimed  the  Count,  and  drawing 

back, 
Stoop'd  for  his  turban,  that  he  might  not  lack 
Some  outward  symbol  of  apostasy  ; 
For  still  in  war  his  wonted  arms  he  wore. 
Nor  for  the  cimeter  had  changed  the  sword 
Accustomed  to  his  hand.    He  covered  now 
His  short,  gray  hair,  and  under  the  white  folds, 
His  swarthy  brow,  which  gather'd  as  he  rose, 
Darken'd.    Ob,  frown  not  thus !  Florinda  said ; 
A  kind  and  gentle  counsellor  is  this, 
One  who  pours  balm  into  a  wounded  soul, 
And  mitigates  the  griefs  he  cannot  heal. 
I  told  him  1  had  vow'd  to  pass  mv  days 
A  servant  of  the  Lord,  yet  that  my  heart. 
Hearing  the  message  of  thy  love,  was  drawn 
With    powerful    yearnings    back.     Follow    thy 

heart — 
It  answers  to  the  call  of  duty  here, 
He  said,  nor  canst  thou  better  serve  the  Lord 
Than  at  thy  father's  side. 

Count  Julian*8  brow, 
While  thus  she  spake,  insensibly  relaz'd. 
A  Priest,  cried  he,  and  thus  with  even  hand 
Weigh  vows  and  natural  duty  in  the  scale  ? 
In  what  old  heresy  hath  he  been  train'd .' 
Or  in  what  wilderness  hath  he  escaped 
The  domineering  Prelate's  fire  and  sword  ? 
Come  hither,  man,  and  tell  me  who  thou  art ! 

A  sinner,  Roderick|  drawing  nigh,  replied, 
Brought  to  repentance  by  the  grace  of  God, 
And  trusting  for  forgiveness  through  the  blood 
Of  Christ  in  humble  hope. 

A  smile  of  scorn 
Julian  assumed,  but  merely  fVom  the  lips 
it  came ;  fnr  be  was  troubled  while  he  gazed 
On  the  strong  countenance  and  thoughtful  eye 
Befbfr  him.    A  new  law  hath  been  proclaim'd, 
Haid  he,  which  overthrows  in  its  career 
Tlw*  Christian  altars  of  idolatry. 
What  think*st  thou  of  the  Prophet .'  — Roderick 
Made  answer,  I  am  in  the  Moorish  camp, 
And  he  who  asketh  is  a  Mussulman. 
How  then  should  I  reply.'  —  Safely,  rejoin*d 
The  renegade,  and  freely  mayst  thou  speak 
To  all  that  Julian  asks.    Is  not  the  yoke 
Of  Mecca  easy,  and  its  burden  light  ? — 


Spain  hath  not  found  it  so,  the  Goth  replied, 
And  groaning,  turned  away  his  countenance. 

Count  Julian  knit  his  brow,  and  stood  awhile 
Regarding  him  with  meditative  eye 
In  silence.    Thou  art  honest  too !  he  cried  ; 
Why,  'twas  in  quest  of  such  a  man  as  this 
That  the  old  Grecian  search 'd  by  lantern  light, 
In  open  day,  the  city's  crowded  streets ; 
So  rare  he  deem*d  the  virtue.    Honesty, 
And  sense  of  natural  duty  in  a  Priest ! 
Now  for  a  miracle,  ye  Saints  of  Spain ! 
I  shall  not  pry  too  closely  for  the  wires, 
For,  seeing  what  I  see,  ye  have  me  now 
In  the  believing  mood ! 

O  blessed  SainU, 
Florinda  cried,  'tis  from  the  bitterness. 
Not  from  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  he  speaks ! 
Hear  him !  and  in  your  goodness  give  the  scoff 
The  virtue  of  a  prayer!    So  saying,  she  raised 
Her  hands,  in  fervent  action  clasp'd,  to  Heaven, 
Then  as,  still  clasp'd,  they  fell,  toward  her  aire 
She  turn'd  her  eyes,  beholding  him  through  tears. 
The  look,  the  gesture,  and  that  silent  woe, 
Soflen'd  her  father's  heart,  which  in  this  hour 
Was  open  to  the  influences  of  love. 
Priest,  thy  vocation  were  a  blessed  one. 
Said  Julian,  if  its  mighty  power  were  used 
To  lessen  human  misery,  not  to  swell 
The  mournful  sum,  already  all-too>great. 
If,  as  thy  former  counsel  should  imply. 
Thou  art  not  one  who  would  for  his  craft's  sake 
Fret  with  corrosives  and  inflame  the  wound, 
Which  the  poor  sufferer  brings  to  thee  in  trust 
That  thou  with  virtuous  balm  wilt  bind  it  up, — 
If,  as  I  think,  thou  art  not  one  of  those 
Whose  villany  makes  honest  men  turn  Moors, 
Thou  then  wilt  answer  with  unbias'd  mind 
What  I  shall  ask  thee,  and  exorcise  thus 
The  sick  and  feverish  conscience  of  my  child, 
From  inbred  phantoms,  fiend-like,  which  possess 
Her  innocent  spirit.    Children  we  are  all 
Of  one  great  Father,  in  whatever  clime 
Nature  or  chance  hath  cast  the  seeds  of  life, 
All  tongues,  all  colors;  neither  afler  death 
Shall  we  be  sorted  into  languages 
And  tints, — white,  black,  and  tawny,  Greek  and 

Goth, 
Northmen  and  offspring  of  hot  AfVica; 
The  All-Father,  He  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 
He  the  indifferent  Judge  of  all,  regards 
Nations,  and  hues,  and  dialects  alike ; 
According  to  their  works  shall  they  be  judged, 
When  even-handed  Justice  in  the  scale 
Their  good  and  evil  weighs.    All  creeds,  I  weeu, 
Agree  in  this,  and  hold  it  orthodox. 

Roderick,  perceiving  here  that  Julian  paused, 
As  if  he  waited  for  acknowledgment 
Of  that  plain  truth,  in  motion  of  assent 
Inclined  his  brow  complacently,  and  said. 
Even  so:  What  follows? — This,  resumed    the 

Count; 
That  creeds,  like  colors,  being  but  accident, 
Are  therefore  in  the  scale  imponderable ;  — 
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Railed  toward  the  sky,  the  aupplicant  exclaimed, 
Redeemer,  heal  his  heart !  It  ia  the  grief 
Which  festers  there  that  hath  bewildered  him! 
Save  him,  Redeemer !  by  thy  precioua  death 
Bare,  save  him,  O  my  God !    Then  on  her  &oe 
She  fell,  and  thus  with  bitterness  puzsoed 
In  silent  throes  her  agonizing  prayer. 

Afflict  not  thos  thyself,  my  child,  the  Count 
Ezclaim'd ;  O  dearest,  be  thou  comforted ; 
Set  but  thy  heart  at  rest,  I  ask  no  more ! 
Peace,  dearest,  peace !  —  and  weeping  as  he  spake, 
He  knelt  to  raise  her.    Roderick  also  knelt ; 
Be  comforted,  he  cried,  and  rest  in  faith 
That  God  will  hear  thy  prayers !  they  must  be 

heard. 
He  who  could  doubt  the  worth  of  prayers  like  thine. 
May  doubt  of  all  things !    Sainted  as  thou  art 
In  suffisrings  here,  this  miracle  will  be 
Thy  work  and  thy  reward ! 

Then,  raising  her, 
They  seated  her  upon  the  fountain's  brink. 
And  theta  beside  her  sat    The  moon  had  risen. 
And  that  fair  spring  lay  blackened  half  in  shade, 
Half  like  a  bnmish'd  mirror  in  her  light 
By  that  reflected  light  Count  Julian  saw 
That  Roderick's  feoe  was  bathed  with  tears,  and 

pale 
As  monumental  marble.    Friend,  said  he, 
Whether  thy  faith  be  febulous,  or  sent 
Indeed  from  Heaven,  its  dearest  gift  to  man, 
Thy  heart  is  true :  and  had  the  mitred  Priest 
Of  Serille  been  like  thee,  or  hadst  thou  held 
The  place  he  fiU'd ; — but  this  is  idle  talk,  — 
Things  are  as  they  will  be ;  and  we,  poor  slaves, 
Fret  in  the  harness  as  we  may,  must  drag 
The  Car  of  Destiny  where'er  she  drives. 
Inexorable  and  blind ! 

Oh  wretched  man ! 
Cried  Roderick,  if  thou  seekest  to  assuage 
Thy  wounded  spirit  with  that  deadly  drug, 
Hell's  subtlest  venom ;  look  to  thine  own  heart, 
Whore  thou  hast  Will  and  Conscience  to  belie 
This  juggling  sophistry,  and  lead  thee  yet 
Through  penitence  to  Heaven ! 

Whate'er  it  be 
That  governs  us,  in  mournful  tone  the  Count 
Replied,  FatP,  Providence,  or  Allah's  will. 
Or  reckless  Fortune,  still  the  effect  the  same, 
A  world  of  evil  and  of  misery ! 
Look  where  we  will,  we  meet  it;  wheresoever 
We  go,  we  bear  it  with  us.    Here  we  sit 
Upon  the  margin  of  this  peaceful  spring. 
And  oh !  what  volumes  of  calamity 
Would  be  unfolded  here,  if  either  heart 
Laid  open  its  sad  records !    Tell  me  not 
Of  goodness !    Either  in  some  freak  of  power 
This  frame  of  things  was  fashion'd,  then  cast  off 
To  take  its  own  wild  course,  the  sport  of  chanoe; 
Or  the  bad  Spirit  o'er  the  Good  prevails, 
And  in  the  eternal  conflict  hath  arisen 
Lord  of  the  ascendant ! 

Rightly  wonldst  thou  say. 
Were  there  no  world  but  this !  the  Goth  replied. 
Thp  happiest  child  of  earth  that  e'er  was  mark'd 
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To  be  the  minion  of  prosperity. 

Richest  in  corporal  gifts  and  wealth  of  mind, 

Honor  and  fame  attending  him  abroad. 

Peace  and  all  dear  domestic  joys  at  home. 

And  sunshine  till  the  evening  of  his  days 

Closed  in  without  a  cloud, — even  such  a  man 

Would  from  the  gloom  and  horror  of  his  heart 

Confirm  thy  fatal  thought,  were  this  world  all ! 

Oh !  who  could  bear  the  haunting  mystery. 

If  death  and  retribution  did  not  solve 

The  riddle,  and  to  heavenliest  harmony 

Reduce  the  seeming  chaos !  —  Here  we  see 

The  water  at  its  well-head ;  clear  it  is. 

Not  more  transpicuous  the  invisible  air; 

Pure  as  an  infant's  thoughts ;  and  here  to  life 

And  good  directed  all  its  uses  serve. 

The  herb  grows  greener  on  its  brink ;  sweet  flowers 

Bend  o'er  the  stream  that  feeds  their  freshened 

roots; 
The  red-breast  loves  it  for  his  wintry  haunts ; 
And  when  the  buds  begin  to  open  forth. 
Builds  near  it  with  his  mate  their  brooding  nest; 
The  thirsty  stag,  with  widening  nostrils,  there 
Invigorated  draws  his  copious  draught; 
And  there,  amid  iU  flags,  the  wild  boar  stands, 
Nor  suffering  wrong  nor  meditating  hurt. 
Through  woodlands  wild  and  solitary  fields, 
Unsullied  thus  it  holds  its  bounteous  course ; 
But  when  it  reaches  the  resorts  of  men. 
The  service  of  the  city  there  defiles 
The  tainted  stream ;  corrupt  and  foul  it  flows 
Through  loathsome  banks  and  o'er  a  bed  impure, 
Till  in  the  sea,  the  appointed  end  to  which 
Through  all  its  way  it  hastens,  'Us  received. 
And,  losing  all  pollution,  mingles  there 
In  the  wide  world  of  waters.    So  is  it 
With  the  great  stream  of  things,  if  all  were  seen; 
Good  the  beginning,  good  the  end  shall  be. 
And  transitory  evil  only  make 
The  good  end  happier.    Ages  pass  away. 
Thrones  fall,  and  nations  disappear,  and  worlds 
Grow  old  and  go  to  wreck ;  the  soul  alone 
Endures,  and  what  she  chooseth  for  herself. 
The  arbiter  of  her  own  destiny. 
That  only  shall  be  permanent. 

But  guilt. 
And  all  our  suffering  ?  said  the  Count.    The  Goth 
Replied,  Repentance  taketh  sin  away, 
Death  remedies  the  rest  —  Soothed  by  the  strain 
Of  such  discourse,  Julian  was  silent  then. 
And  sat  contemplating.    Florinda  too 
Was  calm'd.    If  sore  experience  may  be  thought 
To  teach  the  uses  of  adversity. 
She  said,  alas !  who  better  learn 'd  than  I 
In  that  sad  school !    Methinks,  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there ! 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which,  through  the  sky 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross,  in  her  career, 
The  rolling  Moon  !  I  watch'd  it  as  it  came, 
And  deem'd  the  deep  opake  would  blot  her  beams; 
But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  of  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauties  than  her  own. 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene 


Thus  having  said,  the  pious  sufferer  sat, 
Beholding  with  fix'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb, 
Till  quiet  tears  confused  in  dizzy  light 
The  broken  moonbeams.    They  too  bv  the  toil 
Of  spirit,  as  by  travail  of  the  day 
Subdued,  were  silent,  yielding  to  the  hour. 
The  silver  cloud  diffusing  slowly  past, 
And  now  into  its  airy  elements 
Resolved  is  gone ;  while  through  the  azure  depth 
Alone  in  heaven  the  glorious  Moon  pursues 
Her  course  appointed,  with  indifferent  beams 
Shining  upon  tlie  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host, 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Take  their  last  slumber  there.    The  camp  is  still ; 
The  fires  have  mouldered,  and  the  breeze  which  stirs 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  or  fell, 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  attuned. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song,  and  pour'd 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
Tlie  new-born  day.     Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
Seem*d  with  its  piercing  melody  to  reach 
The  soul,  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  all  thoughts  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  night, 
The  flow  of  waters,  and  that  sweetest  lay 
Came  to  them  like  a  copious  evening  dew 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain. 
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Thus  they  beside  the  fountain  sat,  of  food 
And  rest  forgetful,  when  a  messenger 
Summon'd  Count  Julian  to  the  Leader's  tent. 
In  council  there,  at  that  late  hour,  he  found 
The  assembled  Chiefs,  on  sudden  tidings  call'd 
Of  unexpected  weight  from  Cordoba. 
Jealous  that  Abdalaziz  had  assumed 
A  regal  state,  affecting  in  his  court 
The  forms  of  Gothic  sovereignty,  the  Moors, 
Whom  artful  spirits  of  ambitious  mould 
Stirr*d  up,  had  risen  against  him  in  revolt : 
And  he  who  late  had  in  the  Caliph's  name 
Ruled  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Pyrenees, 
A  mutilate  and  headless  carcass  now, 
From  pitying  hands  received  beside  the  road 
A  hasty  grave,  scarce  hidden  there  from  dogs 
And  ravens,  nor  from  wintry  rains  secure. 
She,  too,  who  in  the  wreck  of  Spain  preserved 
Her  queenly  rank,  the  wife  of  Roderick  first. 
Of  Abdalaziz  afler,  and  to  both 
Alike  unhappy,  shared  the  ruin  now 
Her  counsels  had  brought  on ;  for  she  had  led 
The  infatuate  Moor,  in  dangerous  vaunteiy. 


To  these  aspiring  forms, — so  should  he  gam 

Respect  and  honor  from  the  Mnsttloiaa, 

She  said,  and  that  the  obedience  of  the  Goths 

FoUow'd  the  sceptre.    In  an  evil  hoor 

She  gave  the  counsel,  and  in  evil  hoar 

He  lent  a  willing  ear ;  the  popular  rage 

Fell  on  them  both ;  and  they  lo  whom  bet 

Had  been  a  mark  for  mockery  and  reproach, 

Shudder'd  with  human  horror  at  her  iate. 

Ayub  was  heading  the  wild  anarch/ ; 

But  where  the  cement  of  authority 

Is  wanting,  all  things  tliere  are  dislocate : 

The  mutinous  soldiery,  by  every  crj 

Of  rumor  set  in  wild  career,  were  driven 

By  every  gust  of  passion,  setting  up 

One  hour,  what  in  the  impulse  of  tlie  next. 

Equally  unreasoning,  they  destroyed  ;  thus  all 

Was  in  misrule  where  uproar  gave  the  law. 

And  ere  from  far  Damascus  they  could  leais 

The  Caliph's  pleasure,  many  a  moon  most  pass. 

What  should  be  done  ?  should  Abulcacem  march 

To  Cordoba,  and  in  the  Caliph*a  name 

Assume  the  power  which  to  his  rank  in  tfrnts 

Rightly  devolved,  restoring  thus  the  reign 

Of  order .'  or  pursue,  with  quicken 'd  apeed. 

The  end  of  this  great  armament,  and  craeali 

Rebellion  first,  then  to  domestic  ills 

Apply  his  undivided  mind  and  force 

Victorious  ?     What,  in  tliis  emergency. 

Was  Julian's  counsel,  Abulcacem  ask*d; 

Should  they  accomplish  soon  their  enterprne? 

Or  would  the  insurgent  infidels  prolong 

The  contest,  seeking  by  protracted  war 

To  weary  them,  and  trusting  in  the  strength 

Of  these  wild  hills  ? 

Julian  replied,  The  Chlrf 
Of  this  revolt  is  wary,  resolute, 
Of  approved  worth  in  war :  a  desperate  paK 
He  for  himself  deliberately  hath  chosen. 
Confiding  in  the  hereditary  love 
Borne  to  him  by  these  hardy  mountaineera  — 
A  love  which  his  own  noble  qualities 
Have  strengthen 'd  so  that  every  heart  is  hia. 
When  ye  can  bring  them  to  the  open  proof 
Of  battle,  ye  will  find  them  in  his  cause 
Lavish  of  life ;  but  well  they  know  the  strength 
Of  their  own  fastnesses,  the  mountain  paths 
Impervious  to  pursuit,  the  vantages 
Of  rock,  and  pass,  and  woodland,  and  ravine ; 
And  hardly  will  ye  tempt  them  to  forego 
These  natural  aids  wherein  they  put  their  trust 
As  in  their  stubborn  spirit,  each  alike 
Deem'd  by  themselves  invincible,  and  so 
By  Roman  found  and  Goth — beneath  whose  sws? 
Slowly  persuaded  rather  than  subdued 
They  came,  and  still  through  every  change  retain'd 
Their  manners  obstinate  and  barbarous  speech 
My  counsel,  therefore,  is,  that  we  secure 
With  strong  increase  of  force  the  adjacent  paste, 
And  chiefly  Gegio,  leaving  them  so  mantt*d 
As  may  abate  the  hope  of  enterprise, 
Their  strength  being  told.    Time,  in  s  strife  lika 

this, 
Becomes  the  ally  of  those  who  trust  in  htm: 
Make  then  witli  Time  your  covenant    Old  Icada 
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May  disunite  the  chiefs :  some  maj  be  gain'd 

By  fair  entreaty ,  others  by  the  stroke 

Of  nature,  or  of  policy,  cut  off. 

This  was  the  counsel  which  in  Cordoba 

1  offer'd  Abdalaziz  :  in  ill  hour 

Rt'jccting  it,  he  sent  upon  tliis  war 

His  father's  faithful  friend !     Dark  are  the  ways 

Of  Destiny  !     Had  I  been  at  his  side, 

Old  Muza  would  not  now  have  moom'd  his  age 

Lefl  childless,  nor  had  Ayub  dared  defy 

The  Caliph's  represented  power.    The  ease 

Calls  for  thine  instant  presence,  with  the  weight 

Of  thy  legitimate  authority. 

Julian,  said  Orpas,  turning  fVom  beneath 
His  turban  to  the  Count  a  crafty  eye, 
Thy  daughter  is  returned ;  doth  she  not  bring 
Some  tidings  of  the  movements  of  the  foe  ? 
The  Count  replied.  When  child  and  parent  meet 
First  reconciled  from  discontents  which  wrung 
The  hearts  of  both,  ill  should  their  converse  be 
Of  warlike  matters !    There  hath  been  no  time 
For  such  inquiries,  neither  should  I  think 
To  ask  her  touching  that  for  which  I  know 
She  hath  neither  eye  nor  thought. 

There  was  a  time  — 
Orpas  with  smile  malignant  thus  replied  — 
When  in  the  progress  of  the  Caliph's  arms     * 
Count  Julian's  daughter  had  an  interest 
Which  touch'd  her  nearly !   But  her  turn  is  served, 
And  hatred  of  Prince  Orpas  may  beget 
Indifference  to  the  cause.    Tet  Destiny 
Still  guideth  to  the  service  of  the  faith 
The  wayward  heart  of  woman  ]  for  as  one 
Delivered  Roderick  to  the  avenging  sword, 
So  bath  another  at  this  hour  betray'd 
Pelayo  to  his  fall.    His  sister  came 
At  nightfall  to  my  tent  a  fugitive. 
She  tells  me  that,  on  learning  our  approach, 
The  rebel  to  a  cavern  in  the  hills 
Hod  sent  his  wife  and  children,  and  with  them 
Those  of  his  followers,  thinking,  there  conceal*d, 
They  might  be  safe.    She,  moved  by  injuries 
Which  stung  her  spirit,  on  the  way  escaped, 
And  for  revenge  will  guide  us.    In  reward 
Slie  asks  her  brother's  forfeiture  of  lands 
In  marriage  witlt  Numacian :  something  too 
Touching  his  life,  that  for  her  services 
It  might  be  spared,  she  said ;  —  an  afler-thought 
To  salve  decorum,  and  if  conscience  wake, 
Serve  as  a  sop ;  but  when  the  sword  shall  smite 
pelayo  and  his  dangerous  race,  I  ween. 
That  a  thin  kerchief  will  dry  all  the  tears 
The  Lady  Guisla  sheds ! 

Tis  the  old  taint ! 
Said  Julian  mournfully ;  from  her  mother's  womb 
She  brought  the  inbred  wickedness  which  now 
In  ripe  infection  blossoms.    Woman,  woman, 
Stilt  to  the  Gotlis  art  thou  the  instrument 
Of  overthrow ;  thy  virtue  and  thy  vice 
Fatal  alike  to  them! 

Say  rather,  cried 
The  insidious  renegade,  that  Allah  thus 
By  woman  punisheth  the  idolatry 
Of  those  who  raise  a  woman  to  the  rank 


Of  godhead,  calling  on  their  Mary's  name 
With  senseless  prayers.    In  vain  shall  they  invoke 
Her  trusted  succor  now !    Like  silly  birds, 
By  fear  betray'd,  they  fly  into  the  toils ; 
And  this  Pelayo,  who,  in  lengthen'd  war 
Baffling  our  force,  has  thought  perhaps  to  reign 
Prince  of  the  Mountains,  when  we  hold  his  wifb 
And  offspring  at  our  mercy,  must  himself 
Come  to  the  lure. 

Enough,  the  Leader  said ; 
This  unexpected  work  of  favoring  Fate 
Opens  an  easy  way  to  our  desires. 
And  renders  further  counsel  needless  now. 
Great  is  the  Prophet  whose  protecting  power 
Goes  with  the  faithful  forth !    The  rebels*  days 
Are  numbered ;  Allah  hath  deliver'd  them 
Into  our  hands ! 

So  saying  he  arose ; 
The  Chiefs  withdrew ;  Orpas  alone  remained 
Obedient  to  bis  indicated  will. 
The  event,  said  Abulcacem,  hath  approved 
Thy  judgment  in  all  points ;  his  daughter  comes 
At  the  first  summons,  even  as  thou  saidst ; 
Her  errand  with  the  insurgents  done,  she  brings 
Their  well-concerted  project  back,  a  safe 
And  unexpected  messenger ;  —  the  Moor — 
The  shallow  Moor  —  must  see  and  not  perceive ; 
Must  hear  and  understand  not ;  yea,  must  bear. 
Poor  easy  fool,  to  serve  tlieir  ailer-mirtli, 
A  part  in  his  own  undoing !    But  just  Heaven 
With  this  unlook'd-for  incident  hath  marr'd 
Their  complots,  and  the  sword  shall  cut  this  web 
Of  treason. 

Well,  the  renegade  replied. 
Thou  knowest  Count  Julian's  spirit,  quick  in  wiiet, 
In  act  audacious.     Baffled  now,  he  thinks 
Either  by  instant  warning  to  apprize 
The  rebels  of  their  danger,  or  preserve 
The  hostages  when  fallen  into  our  power. 
Till  secret  crafl  contrive,  or  open  force 
Win  their  enlargement.    Haply,  too,  he  dreams 
Of  Cordoba,  the  avenger  and  the  friend 
Of  Abdalaziz,  in  that  cause  to  arm 
Moor  against  Moor,  preparing  for  himself 
The  victory  o'er  the  enfeebled  conquerors. 
Success  in  treason  hath  imbolden'd  him. 
And  power  but  serves  him  for  fresh  tieacbeiy, 

false 
To  Roderick  first,  and  to  the  Caliph  now. 

Tlie  guilt,  said  Abulcacem,  is  confirm 'd, 
The  sentence  past ;  all  that  is  now  required 
Is  to  strike  sure  and  safely.     He  hath  with  him 
A  veteran  force  devoted  to  his  will. 
Whom  to  provoke  were  perilous ;  nor  less 
Of  peril  lies  there  in  delay :  what  course 
Between  these  equal  dangers  should  we  steer .' 

They  have  been  train'd  beneath  him  in  the  wars 
Of  Africa,  the  renegade  replied ; 
Men  are  they,  who,  from  their  youth  up,  hay* 

found 
Their  occupation  and  their  joy  m  arms ; 
Indifferent  to  the  cause  lor  which  they  fight. 
But  faithful  to  their  leader,  who  hath  won 
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Rings  in  his  joyous  ears,  than  at  their  pott 
The  Mounlaineers  await  their  certain  prey ; 
Yet  mindful  of  their  Prince's  order,  oil 
And  solemnly  enforced,  with  eagerness 
Subdued  by  minds  well-master'd,  they  expect 
The  appointed  signal. 

Hand  must  not  be  raised, 
Foot  stirred,  nor  voice  be  utter'd,  said  the  Chief, 
Till  the  word  pass :  impatience  would  mar  all. 
God  hath  deliver'd  over  to  your  hands 
His  enemies  and  ours,  so  we  but  use 
The  occasion  wisely.    Not  till  the  word  pass 
From  man  to  man  transmitted,  "  In  the  name 
**  Of  God,  for  Spain  and  Vengeance !  "  let  a  hand 
Be  lifted ;  on  obedience  all  depends. 
Their  march  below  with  noise  of  horse  and  foot, 
And  haply  with  the  clang  of  instruments. 
Might  drown  all  other  signal,  this  is  sure  ; 
But  wait  it  calmly ;  it  will  not  be  given 
Till  the  whole  line  hath  enter'd  in  the  toils. 
Comrades,  be  patient,  so  shall  none  escape 
Who  once  set  foot  within  these  straits  of  death. 
Thus  had  Pelayo  on  the  Mountaineers 
With  frequent  and  impressive  charge  enforced 
The  needful  exhortation.    This  alone 
He  doubted,  that  the  Mussulmen  might  see 
The  perils  of  the  vale,  and  warily 
Forbear  to  enter.    But  they  thought  to  find, 
As  Guisla  told,  the  main  Asturian  force 
Seeking  concealment  there,  no  other  aid 
Soliciting  from  these  their  native  hills ; 
And  that,  the  babes  and  women  having  fidlen 
In  thraldom,  they  would  lay  their  weapons  down. 
And  supplicate  forgiveness  for  their  sake. 
Nor  did  the  Moors  perceive  in  what  a  strait 
They  enter'd ;  for  the  morn  had  risen  o'ercast. 
And  when  the  Sun  had  reach'd  the  height  ofheaven. 
Dimly  his  pale  and  bearoless  orb  was  seen 
Moving  through  mist.    A  soft  and  gentle  rain, 
Scarce  heavier  than  the  summer's  evening  dew, 
Descended,  —  through  so  still  an  atmosphere. 
That  every  leaf  upon  the  moveless  trees 
Was  studded  o'er  with  rain-drops,  bright  and  full. 
None  falling  till  from  its  own  weight  o'erswollen 
The  motion  came. 

Low  on  the  mountain  side 
The  fleecy  vapor  hung,  and  in  its  veil. 
With  all  their  dreadful  preparations,  wrapp'd 
The  Mountaineers ;  —  in  breathless  hope  they  lay. 
Some  blessing  God  in  silence  for  the  power 
This  day  vouchsafed ;  others  with  fervency 
Of  prayer  and  vow  invoked  the  Mother-Maid, 
Beseeching  her  that  in  this  favoring  hour 
She  would  be  strongly  with  them.    From  below, 
Meantime,  distinct  they  heard  the  psssing  tramp 
Of  horse  and  foot,  continues  as  the  sound 
Of  Deva*sstream,and  barbarous  tongues  commix*d 
With  laughter,  and  with  frequent  shouts, — ibr  all 
Exultant  came,  expecting  sure  success; 
Blind  wretches,  over  whom  the  ruin  bung ! 

They  say,  quoth  one,  that  though  the  Prophet's 
soul 
Doth,  with  the  black-eyed  Houris  bathe  in  blisSi 
Life  lath  not  left  his  body,  which  bears  up 


By  its  miraculous  power  the  holy  tomb, 
And  holds  it,  at  Medina,  in  the  air. 
Buoyant  between  the  temple's  floor  and  roof; 
And  there  the  Angels  fly  to  him  with  news 
From  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  of  what  be- 
falls 
His  faithful  people.    If^  when  he  shall  hear 
The  tale  of  this  day's  work,  he  should,  for  joy, 
Forget  that  he  is  dead,  and  walk  abroad,  — 
It  were  as  good  a  miracle  as  when 
He  sliced  the  moon !     Sir  Angel,  hear  me  nuw, 
Whoe'er  thou  be'st  who  art  about  to  speed 
From  Spain  to  Araby !  when  thou  hast  got 
The  Prophet's  ear,  be  sure  thou  tellest  him 
How  brevely  Ghauleb  did  his  part  to-day. 
And  with  what  special  reverence  he  alone 
Desired  thee  to  commend  him  to  his  grace !  — 
Fie  on  thee,  scoffer  that  thou  art !  replied 
His  comrade ;  thou  wilt  never  leave  these  gibes 
Till  some  commission'd  arrow  through  the  teeth 
Shall  nail  the  ofi'ending  tongue.    Hast  thou  not 

heard 
How,  when  our  clay  is  leaven'd  first  with  life. 
The  ministering  Angel  brings  it  from  that  spot 
Whereon  'tis  written  in  the  eternal  book 
That  soul  and  body  most  their  parting  take. 
And  earth  to  earth  return  ?    How  knowest  thoa 
But  that  the  spirit  who  compounded  thee. 
To  distant  Syria  from  this  very  vale 
Bore  thy  component  dust,  and  Azrael  here 
Awaits  thee  at  this  hour?  —  Little  thought  he 
Who  spake,  that,  in  that  valley,  at  that  hour, 
One  death  awaited  both ! 

Thus  they  pursued 
Toward  the  cave  their  inauspicious  way. 
Weak  childhood  there,  and  inefi'ective  age. 
In  the  chambers  of  the  rock,  were  placed  secure; 
But  of  the  women,  all  whom  with  the  babes 
Maternal  care  detain'd  not,  were  alofl 
To  aid  in  the  destruction ;  by  the  side 
Of  fathers,  brethren,  husbands,  station*d  there. 
They  watch  and  pray.    Pelayo  in  the  cave, 
With  the  venerable  primate,  took  his  post. 
Ranged  on  the  rising  cliffs,  on  either  hand, 
Vigilant  sentineb,  with  eye  intent, 
Observe  his  movements,  when  to  take  the  word 
And  pass  it  forward.    He,  in  arms  complete, 
Stands  in  the  portal ;  a  stem  majesty 
Reign 'd  in  his  countenance  severe  that  hoar, 
And  in  his  eye  a  deep  and  dreadful  joy 
Shone,  as  advancing  up  the  vale  he  saw 
The  Moorish  banners.    God  hath  blinded  them  * 
He  said ;  the  measure  of  their  orimes  is  fbll  I 
O  Vale  of  Deva,  fampus  shalt  thou  be 
From  this  day  forth  forever ;  and  to  these 
Thy  springs  shall  unborn  generations  come 
In  pilgrimage,  and  hallow  with  their  prayers 
The  cradle  of  their  native  monarchy ! 

There  was  a  stirring  in  the  air ;  the  sun 
Prevail'd,  and  gradually  the  brightening  mist 
Began  to  rise  and  melt.    A  jutting  crag 
Upon  the  right  projected  o'er  the  stream, 
Not  farther  from  the  cave  than  a  strong  hand 
Expert,  with  deadly  aim,  might  cast  the  apear, 
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Or  a  strong  voice,  pitch'd  to  full  compsss,  make 

Its  clear  articulation  heard  distinct. 

A  venturous  dalesman,  once  ascending  there 

To  rob  the  eagle's  nest,  bad  fallen,  and  hung 

Among  the  heather,  wondrously  preserved : 

Therefore  had  he  with  pious  gratitude 

Placed  on  that  overhanging  brow  a  Cross, 

Tall  as  the  mast  of  some  light  fisher's  skiff. 

And  from  the  vale  conspicuous.    As  the  Moors 

Advanced,  tlie  Chieflain  in  the  van  waa  seen, 

Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 

Pronounced  his  name,  —  Alcahman !  hoa,  look  up, 

Alcahman  !     As  tlie  floating  mist  drew  up, 

It  had  divided  there,  and  open'd  round 

The  Cross ;  part  clinging  to  the  rock  beneath, 

Hovering  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 

A  canopy  of  silver  light  condensed 

To  shape  and  substance.    In  the  midst  there  stood 

A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cross, 

The  other  raised  in  menacing  act;  below 

Iioose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  was  arm'd. 

And  helmeted  her  head.    The  Moor  turn'd  pale, 

For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  ho  had  seen 

That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  believed 

She  rested  with  the  dead.    What,  hoa !  she  cried, 

Alcahman !    In  the  name  of  all  who  fell 

At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God 

To  answer  for  the  innocent  blood !    This  hour. 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,  Child  of  Hell,  this  hour 

I  summon  thee  to  judgment !  —  In  the  name 

Of  God !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance ! 

Thus  she  closed 
Her  speech ;  for  taking  from  the  Primate's  hand 
That  oaken  cross  which  at  the  sacring  rites 
Had  served  for  crosier,  at  the  cavern's  mouth, 
Pelayo  lifled  it  and  gave  the  word. 
From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  pass'd 
With  rapid  repetition,  —  In  the  name 
Of  God  !  for  Spain  and  Vengeance  !  and  forthwith. 
On  either  side,  along  the  whole  defile, 
The  Asturians,  shouting  in  the  name  of  God, 
Set  the  whole  ruin  loose  !  Huge  trunks  and  stones. 
And  loosened  crags,  down,  down  they  roll'd  with 

rush. 
And  bound,  and  thundering  force.    Such  was  the 

fall. 
As  when  some  city,  by  the  laboring  earth 
Heaved  from  its  strong  foundations,  is  cast  down. 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces, 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and,  commix'd  with  sounds 
More  dreadful,  shrielu  of  horror,  and  despair. 
And  death,  —  the  wild  and  agonizing  cry 
Of  that  whole  host  in  one  destruction  whelm'd. 
Vain  was  all  valor  there,  all  martial  skill ; 
The  valiant  arm  is  helpless  now ;  the  feet 
Swift  in  the  race  avail  not  now  to  save ; 
They  perish ;  all  their  thousands  perish  there,  — 
Horsemen  and  infantry,  they  perish  all,  — 
The  outward  armor  and  the  bones  within 
Broken,  and  bruised,  and  crush'd.    Echo  prolonged 
The  long  uproar :  a  silence  then  ensued, 


Through  which  the  aoand  of  Deva'a 

heard, 
A  lonely  voice  of  walen,  wild  and  rweet; 
The  lingering  groan,  the  &intly-utler'd 
The  louder  curses  of  despairing  death. 
Ascended  not  so  high.    Down  from  the 
Pelayo  hastes;  the  Asturians  hsjsteu  doim ; 
Fierce  and  immitigable  down  thej  speed 
On  all  sides;  and  along  the  vale  of  hlood. 
The  avenging  sword  did  mercy's  wark  tJoM 
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Thou  hast  been  busy,  Death !  tliis  day,  and  jH 
But  half  thy  work  is  done ;  the  Gat«s  of  Hell 
Are  throng'd,  yet  twice  ten  thousand  aptriU  mae^ 
Who  from  their  warm  and  healthful  teiMuneals 
Fear  no  divorce,  must,  ere  the  sun  go  damiL, 
Enter  the  world  of  woe !    The  Gate  oT  Ueawa 
Is  open  too,  and  Angels  round  the  throoe 
Of  Mercy  on  their  golden  harps  thie  daj 
Shall  sing  the  triiunphs  of  Redeeming  Jjotre, 

There  was  a  Church  at  Cangaa  dedicate 
To  that  Apostle  unto  whom  his  Lord 
Had  given  the  keys  —  a  humble  edifice. 
Whose  rude  and  time«worn  atructure  sailed  wwjI 
That  vale  among  the  mountains.     Its  low  roiff 
With  stone  plants  and  with  moss  was  orergiwsu 
Short  fern,  and  richer  weeds,  which  from  t]K  €tte% 
Hung  their  long  tresses  down.     While   lichr^ 

clothed 
The  sides,  save  where  the  ivy  spread,  whicli  bowr  J 
The  porch,  and  clustering  round  the  poinibd  waU» 
Wherein  two  bells,  each  open  to  the  wind, 
Hung  side  by  side,  threaded  with  hairy  shools 
The  double  niche ',  and  climbing  to  the  croM, 
Wreathed  it,  and  half  concealed  its  sacred  ibcu 
With  bushy  tuils  luxuriant.    Here  in  the  fvnx- 
Borne  hither  with  rejoicing  and  with  prayers 
Of  all  the  happy  land,  who  saw  in  him 
The  lineage  of  their  ancient  Chiefs  renew'd  — 
The  Prince  had  been  immersed :  and  here,  vtthia 
An  oaken  galilee,  now  black  with  age. 
His  old  Iberian  ancestors  were  laid. 

Two  stately  oaks  stood  nigh,  in  the  fall  gnivtk 
Of  many  a  century.    They  had  fiour'wh'd  thnv 
Before  the  Gothic  sword  waa  felt  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  ancient  sceptre  of  the  GMhs 
Was  broken,  there  they  flourbh'd  still.    TVt 

boughs, 
Mingled  on  high,  and  stretching  wide  around, 
Form'd  a  deep  shade,  beneath  which  canopy. 
Upon  the  ground  Count  Julian's  board  was 
For  to  his  daughter  he  had  left  his  tent, 
Pitched  for  her  use  hard  by.    He  at  the  board 
Sat  with  his  trusted  Captains,  Gunderick, 
Felix  and  Miro,  Theudered  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Cottila,  and  Virimar, 
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Men  through  all  fortunes  faithful  to  their  Lord, 

And  to  that  old  and  tried  fidelity, 

By  personal  love  and  honor  held  in  ties 

Strong^  as  religious  bonds.    As  there  they  sat, 

In  the  distant  yale  a  rising  dust  was  seen, 

And  frequent  flash  of  steel, — the  flying  fight 

Of  men  who,  by  a  fiery  foe  pursued, 

Put  forth  their  coursers  at  full  speed,  to  reach 

The  aid  in  which  they  trust.    Up  sprang  the  Chiefs, 

And  hastily  taking  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 

Sped  to  their  post. 

Amid  the  chestnut  groves 
On  Sella's  side,  Alphonso  had  in  charge 
To  watch  the  foe :  a  prowling  band  came  nigh, 
Whom,  with  the  ardor  of  impetuous  youth. 
He  charged,  and  followed  them  in  close  pursuit: 
Quick  succors  join'd  them ;  and  the  strife  grew  hot, 
Ere  Pedro,  hastening  to  bring  off  his  son. 
Or  Julian  and  his  Captains, — bent  alike 
That  hour  to  abstain  from  combat,  (for  by  this 
Full  sure  they  deem'd  Alcahman  had  secured 
The  easy  means  of  certain  victory,)  — 
Could  reach  the  spot.    Both  thus  in  their  intent 
According,  somewhat  had  they  now  allay *d 
The  fury  of  the  fight,  though  still  spears  flew. 
And  strokes  of  sword  and  mace  were  interchanged. 
When,  passing  through  the  troop,  a  Moor  came  up 
On  errand  from  the  Chief,  to  Julian  sent ; 
A  fatal  errand  fatally  performed 
For  Julian,  for  the  Chief,  and  for  himself. 
And  all  that  host  of  Mussulmen  he  brought; 
For  while  with  well-dissembled  words  he  lured 
The  warrior*s  ear,  the  dexterous  ruffian  mark'd 
The  favoring  moment  and  unguarded  place. 
And  plunged  a  javelin  in  his  side.    The  Count 
Fell,  but  in  falling  called  to  Cottila,— 
Treachery!    the  Moor!   the  Moor!  —  He  too  on 

whom 
He  call'd  had  seen  the  blow  from  whence  it  came. 
And  seized  tlie  Murderer.     Miscreant!   he  ez- 

claim'd, 
Who  set  thee  on  ?    The  Mussulman,  who  saw 
His  secret  purpose  baffled,  undismayed, 
Replies,  What  I  have  done  is  authorized ; 
To  punish  treachery  and  prevent  worse  ill, 
Orpas  and  Abulcacem  sent  me  here  ; 
The  service  of  the  Caliph  and  the  Faith 
Required  the  blow. 

The  Prophet  and  the  Fiend 
Reward  thee  then  !  cried  Cottila ;  meantime 
Take  thou  from  me  thy  proper  earthly  meed ; 
Villain !  —  and  liAing,  as  be  spake,  tlie  sword. 
He  smote  him  on  the  neck ;  the  trenchant  blade 
Through  vein  and  artery  pass'd  and  yielding  bone ; 
And  on  the  shoulder,  as  the  assassin  dropp'd. 
His  head  half-severed  fell.    The  curse  of  God 
Fall  on  the  Caliph,  and  the  Faith,  and  thee ! 
Stamping  for  anguish,  Cottila  pursued ; 
African  dogs,  tlius  is  it  ye  requite 
Our  services  ?  —  But  dearly  shall  ye  pay 
For  this  day's  work  !  —  O  fellow-soldiers,  here. 
Stretching  his  hands  toward  the  host,  he  cried, 
Behold  your  noble  leader  basely  slain ! 
He  who  for  twenty  years  hath  led  us  forth 
To  war,  and  brought  us  home  with  victory, — 


Here  he  lies  foully  murdered, — by  the  Moors, — 
Those  whom  he  trusted,  whom  he  served  so  well ! 
Our  turn  is  next  I  but  neither  will  we  wait 
Idly,  nor  tamely  fall ! 

Amid  the  grief. 
Tumult,  and  rage,  of  those  who  gather'd  round, 
When  Julian  could  be  heard,  I  have  yet  life. 
He  said,  for  vengeance.    Virimor,  speed  thou 
To  yonder  Mountaineers,  and  tell  their  Chiefs 
That  Julian's  veteran  army  joins  this  day 
Pelayo*s  standard !     The  command  devolves 
On  Gunderick.    Fellow-soldiers,  who  so  well 
Redress'd  the  wrongs  of  your  old  General, 
Ye  will  not  let  his  death  go  unreyenged  !  — 
Tears  then  were  seen  on  many  an  iron  cheek. 
And  groans  were  heard  from  many  a  resolute  heart. 
And  vows  with  imprecations  mix'd  went  forth, 
And  curses  check'd  by  sobs.     Bear  me  apart. 
Said  Julian,  with  a  faint  and  painful  voice. 
And  let  me  see  my  daughter  ere  I  die. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when  the  pitymg  throng 
Divide  before  her.    Eagerly  she  came ; 
A  deep  and  fearful  lustre  in  her  eye, 
A  look  of  settled  woe,  —  pale,  deadly  pale. 
Yet  to  no  lamentations  giving  way. 
Nor  tears  nor  groans )  —  within  her  breaking  heart 
She  bore  the  grief,  and  kneeling  solemnly 
Beside  him,  raised  her  awful  hands  to  heaven, 
And  cried,  Lord  Grod  !  be  with  him  in  this  hour ! 
Two  things  have  I  to  think  of,  O  my  child  — 
Vengeance  and  thee,  said  Julian.    For  the  first 
I  have  provided :  what  remains  of  life 
As  best  may  comfort  thee  may  so  be  best 
Employ'd  ;  let  me  be  borne  within  the  church. 
And  thou,  with  that  good  man  who  follows  thee, 
Attend  me  there. 

Thus  when  Florinda  heard 
Her  father  speak,  a  gleam  of  heavenly  joy 
Shone  through  the  anguish  of  her  countenance. 

0  gracious  God,  she  cried,  my  prayers  are  heard  ; 
Now  let  me  die ! — They  raised  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  knitting,  as  tliey  lifted  him,  his  brow, 

Drsw  in,  through  open  lips  and  teeth  firm-closed. 
His  painful  breath,  and  on  the  lance  laid  hand, 
Lest  its  long  shafl  should  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
Gently  his  men,  with  slow  and  steady  step, 
Their  suffering  burden  bore,  and  in  the  Church 
Before  the  altar  laid  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florinda's  knees.  —  Now,  friends,  said  he. 
Farewell.     I  ever  hoped  to  meet  my  death 
Among  ye,  like  a  soldier,  —  but  not  thus ! 
Go  join  the  Asturians ;  and  in  afler-years. 
When  of  your  old  commander  ye  shall  talk. 
How  well  he  loved  his  followers,  what  he  was 
In  battle,  and  how  basely  he  was  slain, 
Let  not  the  tale  its  fit  completion  lack. 
But  say  how  bravely  was  his  death  revenged. 
Vengeance !  in  that  good  word  dotli  Julian  make 
His  testament ;  your  faithful  swords  must  give 
The  will  its  full  performance.    Leave  me  now; 

1  have  done  with  worldly  things.    Comrades,  fare- 

well. 
And  love  my  memory ! 

They  with  copious  tears 
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or  that  bniTe  army  which  in  Africa 

So  well  against  the  Muflralman  made  head, 

Till  sense  of  injuries  insupportable, 

And  raging  thirst  of  vengeance,  overthrew 

Thetr  leader's  noble  spirit.    To  revenge 

His  quarrel,  twice  that  number  lefl  their  bones, 

Slain  in  unnatural  battle,  on  the  field 

Of  Xeres,  when  the  sceptre  from  the  Goths 

By  righteous  Heaven  was  refl.    Others  had  fallen 

Consumed  in  sieges,  alway  by  the  Moor 

To  the  front  of  war  opposed.    The  policy, 

With  whatsoever  show  of  honor  cloak'd, 

'Was  gross,  and  this  surviving  band  had  oft 

At  their  carousab,  of  the  flagrant  wrong, 

Held  such  discourse  as  stirs  the  mounting  blood, 

The  common  danger  with  one  discontent 

Affecting  chiefs  and  men.    Nor  had  the  bonds 

Of  rooted  discipline  and  faith  attach'd 

Thus  long  restrained  them,  had  they  not  known 

weU 
That  Julian  in  their  just  resentment  shared, 
And  fiz'd  their  hopes  on  him.    Slight  impulse  now 
Sufficed  to  make  these  fiery  martialists 
Break  forth  in  open  fury ;  and  though  first 
Count  Pedro  listen'd  with  suspicious  ear 
To  Julian's  dying  errand,  deeming  it 
Some  new  decoy  of  treason,  —  when  he  found 
A  second  legate  foUow'd  Virimar, 
And  then  a  third,  and  saw  the  turbulence 
Of  tl)e  camp,  and  how  against  the  Moors  in  haste 
They  form'd  their  lines,  he  knew  that  Providence 
This  hoar  had  for  his  country  interposed, 
And  in  such  faith  advanced  to  use  the  aid 
Thus  wondrously  ordain'd.    The  eager  Chiefs 
Hasten  to  greet  him,  Cottila  and  Paul, 
Basil  and  Miro,  Theudered,  Gunderick, 
Felix,  and  all  who  held  authority ; 
The  xealous  services  of  their  brave  host 
They  proffer' d,  and  besought  him  instantly 
To  lead  against  the  African  their  force 
Combined,  and  in  good  hour  assail  a  foe 
I>ivided,  nor  for  such  attack  prepared. 

While  thus  they  communed,  Roderick  from  the 
church 
Came  forth,  and  seeing  Pedro,  bent  his  way 
Toward  them.    Sirs,  said  he,  the  Count  is  dead ; 
l{e  died  a  Christian,  reconciled  to  Heaven, 
In  faith ;  and  when  his  daughter  had  received 
His  dying  breath,  her  spirit  too  took  flight. 
One  sacrament,  one  death,  united  them : 
And  I  beseech  ye,  ye  who  from  the  work 
Of  blood  which  lies  before  us  may  return,  — 
Jf,  as  I  think,  it  should  not  be  my  fate, — 
That  in  one  grave  with  Christian  ceremonies 
Ye  lay  them  side  by  side.    In  Heaven  I  ween 
Tlicy  are  met  through  merey :  —  ill  befall  the  man 
Who  should  in  death  divide  them! — Then  he 

tum'd 
1 1  is  speech  to  Pedro  in  an  under  voice. 
Xhe  King,  said  be,  I  know,  with  noble  mind 
Will  judge  of  the  departed ;  Christian-like 
He  died,  and  with  a  manly  penitence : 
They  who  condemn  htm  most  should  call  to  mind 

89 


How  grievous  was  the  wrong  which  madden*d 

him; 
Be  that  remember'd  in  his  history, 
And  let  no  shame  be  ofi'er'd  his  remains. 

As  Pedro  would  have  answer *d,  a  loud  cry 
Of  menacing  imprecation  from  the  troops 
Arose ;  for  Orpas,  by  the  Moorish  Chief 
Sent  to  allay  the  storm  his  villany 
Had  stirr'd,  came  hastening  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
And  at  safe  distance  having  check'd  the  rein. 
Beckon 'd  for  parley.     Twas  Orelio 
On  which  he  rode,  Roderick's  own  battle-horse, 
Who  from  his  master's  hand  had  wont  to  feed. 
And  with  a  glad  docility  obey 
His  voice  familiar.    At  the  sight  the  Goth 
Started,  and  indignation  to  his  soul 
Brought  back  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  old 

times. 
Suffer  me.  Count,  he  cried,  to  answer  him. 
And  hold  these  back  the  while !    Thus  having  said. 
He  waited  no  reply,  but  as  he  was. 
Bareheaded,  in  his  weeds,  and  all  unarm'd, 
Advanced  toward  the  renegade.    Sir  Priest, 
Quoth  Orpas  as  he  came,  1  hold  no  talk 
With  thee ;  my  errand  is  with  Gunderick 
And  the  Captains  of  the  host,  to  whom  I  bring 

Such  liberal  offers  and  clear  proof 

The  Goth, 
Breaking  with  scornful  voice    his   speech,   ex- 

claim'd, 
What,  could  no  steed  but  Roderick's  serve  thy 

turn! 
I  should  have  thought  some  sleek  and  sober  mule, 
Long  train'd  in  shackles  to  procession  pace, 
More  suited  to  my  lord  of  Seville's  use 
Than  this  good  war-horse, — he  who  never  bore 
A  villain,  until  Orpas  cross'd  his  back  I  — 
Wretch !  cried  the  astonish'd  renegade,  and  stoop'd, 
Foaming  with  anger,  from  the  saddle-bow. 
To  reach  his  weapon.    Ere  the  hasty  hand. 
Trembling  in  passion,  could  perform  its  will, 
Roderick  had  seized  the  reins.    How  now,  he  cried, 
Orelio !  old  companion,  —  my  good  horse,  ~- 
Off  with  this  recreant  burden  I  —  And  with  that 
He  raised  his  hand,  and  rear'd  and  back'd  the  steed, 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient    Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell. 
Violently  thrown,  and  Roderick  over  him 
Thrice  led,  with  just  and  unrelenting  hand. 
The  trampling  hoofs.    Go,  join  Witixa  now. 
Where  he  lies  howling,  the  avenger  cried, 
And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee ! 

At  that  sight. 
Count  Julian's  soldiers  and  the  Astnrian  host 
Set  up  a  shout,  a  joyful  shout,  which  rung 
Wide  through  the  welkin.    Their  exulting  cry 
With  louder  acclamation  was  renew 'd. 
When  from  the  expiring  miscreant's  neck  they  saw 
That  Roderick  took  the  shield,  and  round  his  own 
Hung  it,  and  vaulted  in  the  seat.    My  horse ! 
My  noble  horse :  he  cried,  with  flattering  hand 
Patting  his  bigh-arch'd  neck !  the  renegade  — 
I  thank  him  for't  —  hath  kept  thee  daintily ! 
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Orelio,  thou  art  in  thy  beaatj  ■till, 

Thy  pride  and  strength !    Orelio,  my  good  hone. 

Once  more  thou  bearest  to  the  field  thy  Lord, 

He  who  so  oft  hath  fed  and  cherished  thee. 

He  for  whose  sake,  wherever  thou  wert  seen. 

Thou  wert  by  all  men  honor'd.    Once  again 

Thou  hast  thy  proper  master !     Do  thy  part 

As  thou  wert  wont ;  and  bear  him  gloriously, 

My  beautiful  Orelio, — to  the  last  — 

The  happiest  of  his  fields ! — Then  he  drew  forth 

The  cimeter,  and  waving  it  aloft, 

Rode  toward  the  troops ;  its  unaccustom'd  shape 

Disliked  him.    Renegade  in  all  things !  cried 

The  Goth,  and  cast  it  from  him ;  to  the  Chiefs 

Then  said,  If  I  have  done  ye  service  here. 

Help  me,  I  pray  you,  to  a  Spanish  sword ! 

The  trustiest  blade  that  e*er  in  Bilbilis 

Was  dipped,  would  not  to-day  be  misbestowed 

On  this  right  hand!  —  Go,  some  one,  Gunderick 

cried, 
And  bring  Count  Julianas  sword.    Whoe'er  thou 

art. 
The  worth  which  thou  hast  shown  avenging  him 
Entitles  thee  to  wear  it.    But  thou  goest 
For  battle  unequipped ;  —  haste  there,  and  strip 
Yon  villain  of  his  armor ! 

Late  he  spake. 
So  fast  the  Moors  came  on.    It  matters  not. 
Replied  the  Goth ;  there's  many  a  mountaineer. 
Who  in  no  better  armor  cased  this  day 
Than  his  wonted  leathern  gipion,  will  be  found 
In  the  hottest  battle,  yet  bring  off  untouched 
The  unguarded  life  he  ventures.  —  Taking  then 
Count  Julian's  sword,  he  fitted  round  his  wrist 
The  chain,  and  eyeing  the  elaborate  steel 
With  stem  regard  of  joy  —  The  African 
Under  unhappy  stars  was  born,  he  cried. 
Who   tastes    thy  edge !  —  Make  ready  for   the 

chsrge  ! 
They  come  —  they  come  !  —  On,  brethren,  to  the 

field !  — 
The  word  is.  Vengeance ! 

Vengeance  was  the  word ; 
From  man  to  man,  and  rank  to  rank  it  pass'd. 
By  every  heart  enforced,  by  every  voice 
Sent  forth  in  loud  defiance  of  the  foe. 
The  enemy  in  shriller  sounds  return'd 
Their  Akbar  and  the  Prophet's  trusted  name. 
The  horsemen  lower'd  their  spears,  the  infantry. 
Deliberately,  with  slow  and  steady  step. 
Advanced;  the  bow-strings  twang'd,  and  arrows 

hiss'd. 
And  javelins  hurtled  by.    Anon  the  hosts 
Met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  horse  and  man 
Conflicting ;  shield  struck  shield,  and  sword,  and 

mace. 
And  curtle-axe  on  helm  and  buckler  rung ; 
Armor  was  riven,  and  wounds  were  interchanged. 
And  many  a  spirit  from  its  mortal  hold 
Plurried  to  bliss  or  bale.     Well  did  the  Chiefs 
Of  Julian's  army  in  that  hour  support 
Their  old  esteem ;  and  well  Count  Pedro  there 
Enhanced  his  former  praise ;  and  by  his  side. 
Rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom  in  the  strife, 
Alphonso  through  the  host  of  infidels 


Bore  on  his  bloody  lance  dismaj  and  deatk. 
But  there  was  worst  confosion  and  nproar, 
There  widest  slaughter  and  dtsmay,  wkcrtp,  prnad 
Of  his  recover'd  Lord,  Orelio  piung^ 
Through  thickest  ranks,  trampling  h^nrath  hcs  fee: 
The  living  and  the  dead.     Where *er  he  tnma. 
The  Moors  divide  and  By,    What  man  is  thj«, 
Appaird  they  say,  who  to  the  (root  of  war 
Bareheaded  ofiera  thus  his  naked  life  ? 
Replete  with  power  he  b,  and  terrible. 
Like  some  destroying  Aogel !     Sore  hxs  lips 
Have  drank  of  Kaf  *b  dark  fountain,  and  be  o3t>  - 
Strong  in  his  immortality !     Fly !  flr  i 
They  said ;  this  is  no  human  foe  !  —  Nor  Itm 
Of  wonder  fill'd  the  Spaniards  when  thry  saw 
How  flight  and  terror  went  befotv  hia  way. 
And  slaughter  in  his  path.    Behold,  cries  eoe. 
With  what  command  and  knightly  eaae  he  vt:* 
The  intrepid  steed,  and  deals  from  side  to  «jde 
His  dreadful  blows !     Not  Roderick  in  his  pouv 
Bestrode  with  such  command  and  majnrtj 
That  noble  war-horse.     His  loose  robe  this  dar 
Is  death's  black  banner,  shaking  from  its  fields 
Dismay  and  ruin.    Of  no  mortal  mould 
Is  he  who  in  that  garb  of  peace  affronta 
Whole  hosts,  and  sees  them  scatter  where  be  tan? 
Auspicious  Heaven  beholds  us^  and  aome  Saint 
Revisits  eaxlh ! 

Ay,  cries  another,  Heaven 
Hath  ever  with  especial  bounty  blesa'd 
Above  all  other  lands  its  favor'd  Spain  ; 
Choosing  her  children  fortli  from  all  nr^^fch.^ 
For  its  peculiar  people,  as  of  yore 
Abraham's  ungrateful  race  beneath  the  Law. 
Who  knows  not  how  on  that  most  holy  night 
When  peace  on  Earth  by  Angels  was  priNrlaiiQ  «I 
The  light  which  o'er  the  fields  of  Bethlebem  sboor. 
Irradiated  whole  Spain .'  not  just  display *d« 
As  to  the  Shepherds,  and  again  withdrawn ; 
All  the  long  winter  hours  from  eve  till  m<>m 
Her  forests,  and  her  mountains,  and  her  plaii&s 
Her  hills  and  valleys,  were  inibathed  in  light, 
A  light  which  came  not  from  the  aim,  or  moco. 
Or  stars,  by  secondary  powers  dispeiuc^d. 
But  from  tlie  fountain-springs,  the  Light  of  L^ 
Efiluent.    And  wherefore  should  we  not  faelierr 
That  this  may  be  some  Saint  or  Angel,  charged 
To  lead  us  to  miraculous  victory  P 
Hath  not  the  Virgin  Mother,  oftentimes 
Descending,  clothed  in  glory,  sanctified 
With  feet  adorable  our  happy  soil !  — 
Mark'd  ye  not,  said  another,  how  he  cast 
In  wrath  the  unhallow'd  cimeter  away. 
And  called  for  Christian  weapon?    Oh,  be  sofe 
This  is  the  aid  of  Heaven !    On,  comrades,  on ' 
A  miracle  to-day  is  wrought  for  Spain ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance !      Hew  the  nuscresDh 

down. 
And  spare  not !  hew  them  down  in  sacrifioe ! 
God  is  with  us !  his  Saints  are  in  the  fidd! 
Victory,  miraculous  Victory ! 

Thusthev 

m 

Inflamed  with  wild  belief  the  keen  detixe 

Of  vengeance  on  their  enemies  abhorr'd. 

The  Moorish  Chief,  meantime,  o'eriooked  the  601, 
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From  an  eoiinence,  and  cuned  the  renegade 

Whose  counsels  sorting  to  such  ill  effect 

Had  brought  this  danger  on.    Lo,  from  the  East 

Comes  fresh  alarm  !  a  few  poor  fugitives 

Well  nigh  with  fear  exanimate  came  up, 

From  CoYadonga  flying,  and  the  rear 

Of  that  destruction,  scarce  with  breath  to  tell 

Their  dreadful  tale.    When  Abulcacem  heard, 

Stricken  with  horror,  like  a  man  berefl 

Of  sense  J  he  stood.    O  Prophet,  he  exclaim 'd, 

A  hard  and  cruel  fortune  hast  thou  brought 

This  daj  upon  thy  servant !     Must  J  then 

Here  with  disgrace  and  ruin  close  a  life 

Of  glorious  deeds  ?    But  how  should  man  resist 

Fate's  irreversible  decrees,  or  why 

Murmur  at  what  must  be  ?    They  who  survive 

May  mourn  the  evil  which  this  day  begins : 

My  part  will  soon  be  done  !  —  Grief  then  gave  way 

To  rage,  and  cursing  Guisla,  he  pursued  — 

Oh  that  that  treacherous  woman  were  but  here ! 

It  were  a  consolation  to  give  her 

The  evil  death  she  merits ! 

That  reward 
She  hath  had,  a  Moor  replied.     For  when  we 

reached 
The  entrance  of  the  vale,  it  was  her  choice 
There  in  the  farthest  dwellings  to  be  left, 
Lest  she  should  see  her  brother's  face ;  but  thence 
We  found  her  flying  at  the  overthrow, 
And  visiting  the  treason  on  her  head. 
Pierced  her  with  wounds.  —  Poor  vengeance  for 

a  host 
Destroyed !  said  Abulcacem  in  his  soul. 
Howbeit,  resolving  to  the  last  to  do 
His  office,  he  roused  up  his  spirit.     Go, 
Strike  off  Count  Eudon's  head  !  he  cried ;  the  fear 
Which  brought  him  to  our  camp  will  bring  him  else 
In  arms  against  us  now  ;  for  Sisibert 
And  Ebba,  he  continued  thus  in  thought, 
Their  uncle's  fate  forever  bars  all  plots 
Of  treason  on  their  part ;  no  hope  have  they 
Of  safety  but  with  us.     He  call'd  them  then 
With  chosen  troops  to  join  him  in  the  front 
Of  battle,  that,  by  bravely  making  head, 
R»^treat  might  now  be  won.    Then  fiercer  raged 
The  conflict,  and  more  frequent  cries  of  death. 
Mingling  with  imprecations  and  with  prayers. 
Rose  through  the  din  of  war. 

By  this  the  blood 
Which  Deva  down  her  fatal  channel  pour'd. 
Purpling  Pionia's  course,  had  reached  and  stain'd 
The  wider  stream  of  Sella.    Soon  hr  off 
The  frequent  glance  of  spears  and  gleam  of  arms 
Were  seen,  which  sparkled  to  the  westering  orb, 
Where  down  the  vale  impatient  to  complete 
The  glorious  work  so  well  that  day  begun, 
Pelayo  led  his  troops.    On  foot  they  came, 
ChiofUins  and  men  alike ;  the  Oaken  Cross 
Triumphant,  borne  on  high,  precedes  their  march. 
And  broad  and  bright  the  argent  banner  shone. 
Hoderiek,  who,  dealing  death  fVom  side  to  side, 
Had  tlirotigh  tlie  Moorish  army  now  made  way, 
Behold  it  flash,  and  Judging  wc41  what  aid 
Approach'd,  with  sudden  impulse  that  way  rode, 
To  tell  of  what  had  pasaM,— lest  in  the  strife 


They  should  engage  with  Julian's  men,  and  mar 

The  mighty  consummation.    One  ran  on 

To  meet  him  fleet  of  foot,  and  having  given 

His  tale  to  this  swift  messenger,  the  Goth 

Halted  awhile  to  let  Orelio  breatlie. 

Siverian,  quoth  Pelayo,  if  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  yon  horse,  whose  reeking  sidea 

Are  red  witli  slaughter,  is  the  same  on  whom 

The  apostate  Orpos  m  his  vauntery 

Wont  to  parade  the  streets  of  Cordoba. 

But  thou  shouldst  know  him  best ;  regard  him  well ; 

Is't  not  Orelio.' 

Either  it  is  he, 
The  old  man  replied,  or  one  so  like  to  him. 
Whom  all  thought  matchless,  that  similitude 
Would  be  the  greater  wonder.     But  behold. 
What  man  is  he  who  in  that  disarray 
Doth  with  such  power  and  majesty  bestride 
The  noble  steed,  as  if  he  felt  himself 
In  his  own  proper  seat .'     Look,  how  he  leans 
To  cherish  him;  and  how  the  gallant  horse 
Curves  up  his  stately  neck,  and  bends  his  head. 
As  if  again  to  court  that  gentle  touch. 
And  answer  to  the  voice  which  praises  him ! 
Can  it  be  Maccabee  *  rejoin'd  the  King, 
Or  are  the  secret  wishes  of  my  soul 
Indeed  fulfiU'd,  and  hath  the  grave  given  up 
Its  dead.'  —  So  saying,  on  the  old  man  he  tum'd 
Eyes  full  of  wide  astonishment,  which  told 
The  incipient  thought  that  for  incredible 
He  spake  no  further.     But  enough  had  pas8*d, 
For  old  Siverian  started  at  the  words 
Like  one  who  sees  a  spectre,  and  exclaim'd, 
Blind  that  I  was  to  know  him  not  till  now  ! 
My  Master,  O  my  Master ! 

He  meantime 
With  easy  pace  moved  on  to  meet  their  march. 
King,  to  Pelayo  he  began,  this  day, 
By  means  scarce  less  than  miracle,  thy  throne 
Is  stablish'd,  and  the  wrongs  of  Spain  revenged. 
Orpas,  tlie  accursed,  upon  yonder  field 
Lies  ready  for  the  ravens.     By  the  Moors 
Treacherously  slain,  Count  Julian  will  be  found 
Before  Saint  Peter's  altar;  unto  him 
Grace  was  vouchsafed ;  and  by  that  holy  power 
Which  at  Visonia  by  the  Primate's  hand 
Of  his  own  proper  act  to  me  was  given. 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  —  yet  sure  I  think 
Not  without  mystery,  as  tlie  event  hath  shown,— 
Did  I  accept  Count  Julian's  penitence. 
And  reconcile  the  dying  man  to  Heaven. 
Beside  him  hath  his  daughter  gone  to  rest. 
Deal  honorably  with  his  remains,  and  let 
One  grave  with  Christian  rites  receive  them  both. 
Is  it  not  written  that  as  the  Tree  falls 
So  it  shall  lie  ? 

In  this  and  ai.  things  else, 
Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 
Upon  the  Goth,  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Then  Roderick  saw  that  he  was  known,  and  torn  d 
His  head  away  in  silence.    But  the  old  man 
Laid  bold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  his  master's  face,  weeping  and  silently. 
Thereat  the  Goth,  with  fervent  pressure,  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  toward  him,  said. 
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Of  Walid  from  Damascui  lent;  its  hilt 
£rubo8s*d  with  genu,  its  blade  of  perfect  steel, 
Which,  like  &  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun 
With  dazzling  splendor,  flash'd.    The  Goth  objects 
His  shield,  and  on  its  rim  recetred  the  edge 
Driven  from  its  aim  aside,  and  of  its  force 
Diminished.    Many  a  frustrate  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part,  and  many  a  foin  and  tlirust 
Aim'd  and  rebated;  many  a  deadly  blow 
Straight,  or  reverse,  delivered  and  repellM. 
Roderick  at  length  with  better  speed  hath  reached 
The  apostate's  turban,  and  through  all  its  folds 
The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attain'd  his  forehead.     Wretch!  the  avenger  cried. 
It  comes  from  Roderick's  hand !    Roderick  the 

Goth! 
Who  spared,  who  trusted  thee,  and  was  betray  *d ! 
Go  tell  thy  father  now  how  thou  hast  sped 
With  all  thy  treasons !    Saying  thus,  he  seized 
The  miserable,  who,  blinded  now  with  blood, 
Reel'd  in  the  saddle;  and  with  sidelong  step 
Backing  Orelio,  drew  him  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieking,  as  beneath  the  horse's  feet 
He  fell,  forgot  his  late-learnt  creed,  and  called 
On  Mary's  name.    The  dreadful  Goth  paas'd  on. 
Still  plunging  through  the  thickest  war,  and  still 
Scattering,  where'er  he  turn'd,  the  affrighted  ranks. 

O  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that 
day; 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage. 
Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear, 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death. 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groans. 
And  prayers,  which  mingled  with  the  din  of  arms 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds ; 
While  over  all  predominant  was  heard, 
Reiterate  from  tlie  conquerors  o'er  the  field, 
Roderick  the  Gotii !    Roderick  and  Victory ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance !  —  Woe  for  Africa ! 
Woe  for  the  circumcised !     Woe  for  the  faith 
Of  the  lying  Ishmaelite  that  hour !     The  Chiefs 
Have  fallen  ;  tlie  Moois,  confused,  and  captainleas. 
And  panic-stricken,  vainly  seek  to  escape 
The  inevitable  fate.    Turn  where  they  will, 
Strong  in  his  cause,  rejoicing  in  success, 
Insatiate  at  the  banquet  of  revenge. 
The  enemy  is  there ;  look  where  they  will, 
Death  hath  environed  their  devoted  ranks : 
Fly  where  they  will,  the  avenger  and  the  sword 
Await  them,  —  wretches !  whom  the  righteous  arm 
Hath  overtaken !  — Join'd  in  bonds  of  faith 
Accurs'd,  the  most  flagitious  of  mankind 
From  all  parts  met  are  here  ;  the  apostate  Greek, 
The  vicious  Syrian,  and  the  sullen  Copt, 
The  Fenian  cruel  and  corrupt  of  soul. 
The  Arabian  robber,  and  the  prowling  sons 
Of  Africa,  who  from  their  thirsty  sands 
Fray  that  the  locusts  on  the  peopled  plain 
May  settle  and  prepare  their  way.    Conjoined 
Beneath  an  impious  faith,  which  sanctifies 
To  them  all  deeds  of  wickedness  and  blood,  ^ 
Tea,  and  halloos  them  on, — here  are  they  met 
To  be  conjoin'd  in  punishment  this  hour. 
For  plttn<^r,  violation,  massacre, 


All  hideous,  all  unutterable  things. 
The  righteous,  the  immitigable  sword 
Exacts  due  vengeance  now  !  the  cry  of  blood 
Is  heard :  the  measure  of  their  crimes  is  full ; 
Such  mercy  as  tlie  Moor  at  Auria  gave. 
Such  mercy  hath  he  f  )und  this  dreadful  hour! 

The  evening  darkened,  but  the  avenging  sword 
Turn'd  not  away  its  edge  till  night  had  closed 
Upon  the  field  of  blood.    The  Chiedains  tlien 
Blew  the  recall,  and  from  their  perfect  work 
Return 'd  rejoicing,  all  but  he  for  whom 
All  look'd  with  most  expectance.     He  full  sure 
Had  thought  upon  that  field  to  find  bin  end 
Desired,  and  with  Florinda  in  the  grave 
Rest,  in  indissoluble  union  join'd. 
But  still  where  through  the  press  of  war  he  went 
Half-arm'd,  and  like  a  lover  seeking  death. 
The  arrows  pass'd  him  by  to  right  and  left ; 
The  spear-point  pierced  him  nut ;  the  cimeter 
Glanced  from  his  helmet ;  he,  when  he  beheld 
The  rout  complete,  saw  that  the  shield  of  Heaven 
Had  been  extended  over  him  once  more. 
And  bowed  before  its  will.     Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitral  smeared 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  witli  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dew-drops ;  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  tiroes  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far  echoing  loud  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  tlie  master  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  gross 
Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  tliat  glorious  day  ?  — 

Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  poasM, 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  off 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls 
A  humble  tomb  was  found,  which  bora  inscribed 
In  ancient  characters  King  Roderick's  name. 


NOTES. 


CWnaC  JmHmm  tdUi  fAc  imvuien,  —  I.  p.  <I49.  col.  9. 

Th«  ttory  of  Count  Julian  and  liii  iluu^hter  hat  hecn  treated 
a*  a  Cilile  by  nome  Butliorf>,  bvcaocc  it  u  not  mentioned  l>y  the 
three  writers  who  li\t«d  nearest  the  lime.  But  tl«o««  writers 
state  the  mere  faet  of  the  conquest  of^inin  as  briefly  as  pas- 
sible, without  entorinf  into  partirular*  of  any  kind  ;  and  the 
best  Spanish  hiBU)ri.ins  and  aiiliqutirifii  ure  iHTPUoditd  that 
there  is  no  cnuiie  for  dislielie%init  tlit*  unirorm  and  concurrent 
tradition  of  both  Moors  and  Thristians. 

For  the  par|MMS  of  poetry*  it  is  immaterial  w  hether  the 
story  be  true  or  fafaw.  I  hove  represented  the  Count  as  a  man 
both  sinned  a^ninst  and  sinning,  and  equilly  to  be  commiser- 
ated and  eonderanrtf.  The  author  of  the  Trn^dy  of  Count 
Julian  has  rontempbled  his  chnracter  in  a  frHndei  point  oi' 
view,  and  represented  him  as  a  man  self-Justified  in  hrinfiny 
an  anuy  of  Ibreifn  auxiliaries  to  assist  him  in  delivering  hie 
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country  from  a  tyrant,  and  fureseeiof,  when  it  u  too  late  to 
recede,  the  evils  which  he  is  thus  bringing  upon  her. 

Not  victory  that  o'enbadows  him,  soee  he ! 
No  airy  aod  light  passion  stirs  abroad 
To  ruffle  or  to  soothe  him  ;  all  are  quel  I'd 
Beneath  a  mightier,  sterner,  stress  of  mind : 
Wakeful  he  sits,  and  lonely  and  unmoved. 
Beyond  the  arrows,  views,  or  shouta  of  meu : 
As  oftentimes  an  ougle,  when  the  sun 
Throws  o'er  the  varying  earth  his  early  ray, 
Btandii  solitary,  stands  immovable 
Upon  some  highest  cliflf,  and  rolls  his  eye, 
Clear,  constant,  unobservant,  unoboMMi, 
In  the  cold  light,  above  tho  dew*  of  morn. 

Aa&i  SuHtfL 

Parts  of  this  tragedy  are  as  fine  in  their  kind  as  any  thing 
which  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compoas  of  English  poetry. 

Juan  de  Mona  places  Count  Julian  with  Orpas,  the  reuo- 
gado  Archbishop  of  Seville,  in  the  deepest  pit  of  helL 

AV  bugnamenU  U  pUMdo  eallar 
OrpoM  maliUtOf  uiati  J»Ua»^ 
Pius  sofM  en  d  valU  mm  k»ndo  d*  ufaHf 

Qms  no  »t  redime  jamas  par  Uorar  t 

^nat  ya  eriuia  e««  pudu  indifnar 
A  vender  mndialaa  tierras  y  leye* 
De  EdpaauL,  las  quaUa  pujanfa  de  reye* 

Hn  one*  a  tantoe  no  pudo  eobrar, 

Copla  91. 

A  Portuguese  poet,  Andre  da  Bylva  Moacarenbaa,  is  more 
indulgent  to  the  Count,  and  seems  to  consider  it  aa  a  mark  of 
degeneracy  in  hb  own  times,  that  the  same  crime  would  no 
longer  provoke  the  some  vengeance.  His  catalogue  of  women 
who  have  become  famous  by  the  evil  of  which  they  have  been 
the  occasion,  begins  with  Eve,  and  ends  with  Anne  Boleyn. 

Lnve^  ee  podt  ao  Cende  o  eenthnento 

Da  qffknea  da  eua  konestidade^ 
Se  0  nam  vitHperara  co  eruente 

Di^araU  da  JTupana  CkriMtandade ; 
5s  koje  omvera  etupros  cetUo  e  cento 
JiTuta  noeea  i^f^t  laeeiva  idade^ 
Jfem  ee  perdera  nam  a  forte  Eepankm, 
Que  0  crime  frequentado  nam  se  eetranka. 

Per  mnlkerte  perem  ee  tern  perdido 
Mnitoe  rej/noe  da  outra  e  desta  vida ; 

Per  Eoa  eeperdeo  o  Ceo  eobidOf 
Per  Hdena  a  Asia  esdareeida  ; 

Por  Cleopatra  e  Egyptofoi  veneido, 
Aseiriapar  Simiramis  perdido. 

Per  Cava  ee  perdeo  aforU  Eepankti, 

Epor  Anna  BeUna  a  Gram  Bretanka. 

Desuuicam  de  Eapanha,  p.  9. 


Ataaim  prieete  vitk  uns(0lntdinf  blood 
Mad  etain*d  tkeir  eauntrf,  —  I.  p.  649,  col.  3. 

Never  has  any  country  been  so  cursed  by  tho  spirit  of  per- 
Mcution  OJ  Spain.  Under  the  Heathen  Emperors  it  had  its 
fuU  share  of  suflTering,  and  tho  first  fital  precedent  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  secular  power  to  punish  heresy  with  death,  occurred 
in  Spain.  Then  came  the  Arian  controversy.  There  was  aa 
much  bigotry,  as  much  rancor,  as  little  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  as  much  intolerance,  on  one  pnrt  as  on  the  other : 
but  the  successful  pirty  were  better  politicians,  and  more 
expert  in  the  management  of  miracles. 

Near  to  the  city  of  Osen,  or  Ossel,  there  was  a  famous 
Catholic  church,  and  a  more  famous  baptistery,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  cro^s.  On  Holy  Thursday  i  i  every  year,  the 
bishop,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  assembled  there,  saw  that 
the  baptiitery  was  empty,  and  enjoyed  a  marvellous  fragrance, 
which  differed  from  that  of  any,  or  all,  flowers  and  spices,  for 
it  was  an  odor  which  came  as  the  vefpor  of  the  divine  virtue 
that  was  about  to  manifest  itself.  Then  they  fastened  the 
doora  of  the  church,  and  sealed  them.    On  Easter  Eve  the 


doors  were  opened,  the  baptistery  was  fbuxsJ  full  «f  wft&pr.  km^ 
all  the  children  bom  within  thv  prec^thng  t%«-,lvr  iBbMh*  v^* 
baptized.    Theudiaclo,  an  Ari.io  king,  «••(  h«s  »-  A 
the  doora  for  two  successive  yoafs,  and  ewt  a 
Still  the  miraeulooa  baptistery  was  fillnt     TW  thjRi  ?«»t  V* 
suspected  pipes,  and  ordered  a  trench  to  tor  tteg  nat^  t* 
building ;  but  before  the  doy  of  tria}  arrirrd,  !»••  ir  j^ ssAfAev^-, 
oa  opportunely  as  Arins  himsrlC    Tiie  trenrh  «■>  4/>,fc«rt 
the  workmen  did  not  dig  deep  enough,  «ad  thm  attrsru  ••■• 
continued.    When  the  victoty  of  tho  CAtbvllc  party  «»•  •-'  - ' 
picte,  it  wa«  no  lunger  necessary  to  keep  it  npu     Tli»  esihr 
baptistery  was  employed  to  convince  th*  s<p  vAiaxtta  wl  C  •  ^ 
error  in  keeping  Easter.    In  Brito's  ti]D«<,  »  f'*w  mtsok,  c«l.  . 
Oscl.1,  were  shown  near  the  river  Camhrta  ;  the  ht«>iei>  U^ 
tiatery  was  then  called  the  Bath,  and  nomm  wild  tmp^i^m  ^ 
which  tlte  peasantry  related  tioni  tnc*s  off  tlM»  oricfnat  ky-M. 
The  trick  was  not  uncommon ;  it  was  practieed  ta  S*uih  x.d 


after  e» 


in  other  places.    The  story,  however,  is  of 
showing  that  baptism  was  administrrr>d  *  tmly 
(except  in  cases  of  daofer,)  that  iamrrsioB  was 
and  that  infiints  were  baptised. 

Artanism  scena  to  have  lingered  in  9p«n 
defeat.  Tho  names  Pelayo  (Pelagios)  ns^  AnMa  rrrtsfr>> 
appear  to  indicate  a  cherished  heresy,  nod  Brito  f  b»^  hrw 
felt  this  when  he  deduced  the  former  namo  from  S-ntnt  fKia^ « 
of  the  tenth  century ;  for  bow  ciune  tba  Saint  by  it,  oa^  imm 
could  Brito  have  forgotten  tlie  foiuider  of  tk»  ^pa-^*w 
monarchy  ? 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  ceotory,  tlM*  Connx  <>f  Bk.'^ 
eelona,  Ramon  Berenguer,  Cop  de  estiopa^mn  he  w^»  enlk^  Ce 
his  bushy  head,  made  war  uiion  some  Christians  «rb«  -trv  mjI 
to  have  turned  Arians,  and  took  the  castles  htto  wktm  i/^% 
retired.^    By  the  number  of  their  castles,  whick  he  gB«c  u 
those  chiefs  who  assisted  him  in  conqueriny  them,  ihr}  s^fvr 
to  have  been  numerous.    It  is  not  improbable  that  thi«»  pref^ 
were  really  what  they  are  called  ;  for  Ariaa  hoe  never  bv«, 
like  ManichsBon,  a  term  ignorantly  and  indiscrimiaateh  gr^* 
to  heretics  of  all  descriptions ;  and  there  i«  ao  betewv  «(u*k 
would  be  so  well  understood  in  Spain,  aod  eo  lifccly  la  Iavc 
revived  there. 

The  feelings  of  the  triumphant  party  towani  their  ff^a- 
nents  are  well  marked  by  the  manner  in  tihirh  Sl  ImAr' 
speaks  of  the  desth  of  the  emperor  Valei 
tttcesdusTM  depepjJastitr,  detetoqne 
Valenttm  jaenlo  viihMratem,  m  ynodai  v«U« 
derani,  vt  siertCo  ^sc  a6  eis  rt'eos  fesi^pfati 
fei  tarn  pniekrae  amimae  ignihu  etemis^ 
truth  of  this  opinion  should  be  doubted,  there  is  a  goad  %ihs- 
niuian  miracle  in  the  Chronleoa  |t  of  B.  Isidof*  and  MsJatH* 
to  prove  it.  A  certain  Arian,  by  iiaau>  Olympios,  hefa^  » tke 
bath,  blasphemed  the  Holy  Trinity,  and,  beboU ! 
by  an  angel  with  throe  fiery  darts,  he  was  visibly 

With  regard  to  tho  Arians,  tlie  Catholics  only  did  e»  Vse 
others  as  tne  others  would  have  done  to  them ;  hot  the  fre> 
secution  of  the  Jews  was  equally  unprovoked  aad  iahnisii 
They  ore  said  to  have  betrayed  many  towns  to  the  IAooip  . 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  had  not,  by  av«>ry  i 
in  their  power,  assisted  in  overthrowing  a  govcrasBesf 
which  they  wore  miserably  oppressed.  St.  bidore  has  a 
orable  passage  relating  to  their  cruel  peteaetitioa  and 
pulsory  conversion  under  Sisebut ;  Qai  iaifMi  rofni 
FUem  Ckrietianam  permovms  ennntatiomem  qaidem 
non  seenndnm  edentiam :  poUMaU  emm  eompmHt^  fa«e , 
J!dri  raUone  oportniL    Bed  sient  est  scnptmm 
mve  per  veritatem,  Cbtsf wr  eaamntiatmr,  m  hoe  gmadoo  if  j 
bo,—S.  Isidor.  Christ.  Goth.  Espana  Sagtada,  6,  SSL 

The  Moorish  conquest  procured  Ibr  tiiem  u  iatsrva]  «f 
repose,  till  the  Inquisition  was  established,  and  by  lU  i 


■  In  th«  armileniUi  ami  last  CB«nefl  el  TeMo,  k 
baptistery  afaouhl  be  ahvl  up,  sad  snlsd  mWh  Ib^  rplMspal  owl, 
whole  rear,  till  Good  PiUay ;  on  tksl  day  lb»  bisk^  Is  im 
WM  to  o)«n  It  with  gmt  aelenialtj.  b  lab««  iImI  Ckria.  hf  he 
and  rvsumctioa,  bad  opeaod  Uic  waf  te  b— *tw  br  issrt'wl,  ••  • 
day  the  hop«  vaa  opea«>d  of  obtaining  rtduspllaa  tbrwgh  tte  ba^ 
ment  ol  bapthni.  —  JWonaler,  13,  ft,  9. 

f  MoBatehk  LinlUna,  S,  7, 19. 

I  Pen  Tomieh.  c.  M.  9. 46. 

I  Hist.  Golb.  apud  Flom.    Eipaaa  Sagraila,  L  i^  1M, 

I  Eqana  B«(rada,  I.  •,  174. 
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acta  piit  oil  furmer  horrur«  uut  of  romi^inbriuice.    When  To- 
le«lo  was  roovered  ffoin  the  Moon  by  AIomo  VI.,  the  Jewi 
of  that  city  waited  upon  the  eoaqueror,  nml  Msurod  him  that 
th^j  were  port  of  the  ti'u  tribe*  whom  Nebuchodnoxsar  hod 
troaupwrtod  iotu  Spain  i  not  tJie  deecendaot*  of  the  JeruMlom 
Jew«  who  had  crucified  ChriaU    Tlieir  aacestor«,  thoy  euid, 
w^ro  entirely  iunoci'nt  of  the  crucifixion ;  for  when  Coiaphoa 
tJM>  hi; h-prioet  hod  written  to  the  Tulodan  lyuncofuee  to  ask 
iltvlr  advice  roff|M«rtiuf  the  perioo  who  colled  himoelf  the 
ASeniah,  and  whether  he  «houiJ  be  elaini  tbe  Toledon  Jowi 
relunavd  dr  uunwvt,  that  in  their  judgment  the  propheciec 
«ecined  to  be  fulfilled  in  this  person,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
uot  by  any  mcinii  to  be  put  to  death.    This  reply  they  pro- 
duced to  the  original  Hebrew,  and  In  Arable,  ai  it  had  been 
tmnrilatcd  by  coumiaod  of  King  Galifre.    AJooio  gave  oar  to 
the  atorj,  had  tJie  letter  n^nderod  into  Itatin  and  Uostilian, 
and  deposited  it  among  the  archives  of  Toledo.    The  Utter 
version  is  tlius  printed  by  Sandoval :  — 

Zcvi  ArdUtma^ft  U  gwnsf,  d  Jcttpk^  kawu$  bpmM  dsl  M- 
jama  d$  TtUdt,  a  EUaxar  Mmfd  gnm  Ssccndsto, «  a  SMWtmtl 
Ceimd,  f  Jtmatf  f  C&fpkMSt  kgmu  hoaaa  4$  la  J^ama  4* 
la  Tmra  fioalo,  Satad  §md£HM4»  Ura$L 

.^zariat  rose  Aeme,  Mauo  em  Icff  nca  aduxo  ta»  earias  qu$  vom 

moa  rmiuioedsf,  per  las  fmaUt  natfaiiadu  saber  euemspaseava 

ia  faasada  M  Prophets  Acizorst,  que  dii  qus  /aei§  mtuMas 

s«wiM«.     CuU  jfor  esta  vila^  nsa  ka  nmekSf  mm  cierts  Samnsl,  jU 

<l«  jtjmaciat^  et  fshls  noscs,  el  reesmls  mudkas  bondades  desU 

Jkmmet  fiu  yf ,  fas  m  home  homiUoso  et  maasOf  qaefsbla  esa  los 

iofrrislsSf  fmefsi  a  todos  friai,  s  que /ademdsU  a  d  ntoi,  d  asm 

faz  mal  s  mingutm ;  et  que  es  hsmefaerte  com  euperboo  cf  Aeaies 

Mdliw,  ft  qms  voe  maiamente  teniades  euemiga  eou  ste,  per  qmamto 

sm/sz  d  dsscuhria  vssos  pecadoe^  ea  par  quants  facia  ests^  le 

am*ades  mala  vsluatad,    Et  perquirUaos  dsste  home^  em  que  eAe, 

«  mes  0  dM,  asia  naeids  i  et  qus  nss  Is  dUesee :  falamoe  que  d 

dm  de  la  sua  SkttsUads  forsm  vistas  em  estas  partu  tree  soles 

emusUsa  mMsUs,Jbisrsm  soldemeute  mm  sd  f  rt  euems  masse  padres 

tatarem  tela  mjmo,  omiadM  dixsrsm  que  eeis  d  Messias  maesria, 

et  que  par  avsutmra  eraja  maeids,    Catad  hermamss  d  par  aeesr- 

Ia7«  kaja  venids  d  neM  Is  sffadss  aeatsds.    ReLUaka  teuabiea 

d  tsjmd$dks  hsms,  qus  d  ems  pay  le  reeostavs,  qus  ciertas  Mafse, 

homes  de  smska  sapiemeia,  em  ta  sua  Muividads  legarsm  a  tisrra 

saata^  perquirieads  Isgar  dimde  d  nifle  easets  sra  mauds  f  $  qus 

Hervdss  vass  Hrf  ee  usie,  d  d^oeits  Jumts  a  homss  sahiss  de 

sua  ri'a,  t  psrqutris  dsmds  maseeria  d  lufaate,  psr  quien  per- 

qutnaa  MageSf  d  Is  respsmdiere»,  em  Betism  de  Juda,  ssgum  qus 

Mieheas  dwpergims  frefeAs,    Et  qus  dixsrsm  aqmdss  JUagss,  qms 

maa  esirtUa  ds  gram  eraredad^  de  laemme  admxs  a  tisrra  samta  t 

eatad  usm  ssa  esta  quela  pntfeiiat  «•<•'«"  ^^Hl***  d  amdaram  em 

trartdad  de  la  sua  Jifldieidade.     Otresi,  Mtad  nen  persigadss 

at  quefarsdss  Umadae  muehs  hsmrar  d  reeibir  de  bom  taiamte, 

Jtmis/azsd  Is  qus  tsvisrse  per  bum  aguisada  t  mss  vss  dnimss 

que  uim  par  esms^^mim  par  moss  atsedris  vemirrmoe  em  esmsemti- 

m»futs  ds  la  sua  msrts,     Co,  «i  mss  ests  JiuessemsSf  logs  esria 

mmsseSf  que  ta  frsfexia  qme  dtx,  esmgrtgarosse  de  csmsams  eamtra 

el  Sesumr,  d  eamtra  d  sus  Mesmas*    K  damse  vos  ede  eomsfjSf 

mmguera  sodes  homes  de  mupla  s^emfa,  qms  temgadss  gramde 

sSitmmemte  ssbre  taatama  faiiemda^  ^•*^V*m  d  Dise  ds  Israd  ems- 

jaita  €*m  rosre,  msm  dsstrufa  easa  segamda  ds  rsss  segmads 

lempls.     Ot  eepsdes  eiertOf  eeds  hadeser  dedrm^ ;  f  1  psr  esta 

rassm  mssos  aatspaseadss^  qm*  satierom  ds  tsptiveris  ds  Bsbp- 

Umia^  eiemds  sus  OapiUme  PfrrSf  que  embis  Hef  Cfre,  et  aduxs 

muMs  M«|te«  riqmefss  qus  tstls  de  Babflsmia  d  aAs  de  sessmta  d 

Kuexe  de  eaplivtdadr^  d  forsm  reesbidoe  em  Tslsds  ds  OeuUlss 

que  p  Mereem,  d  ed^fUarsm  una  gramde  Jltama^  d  mom  quisiersm 

bderr  a  Jsrussism  stra  regada  a  ed^JUar  TIrmpIs,  anesds  see 

Aeetrutds  otra  regada*    De  Toledo  eatsrte  diss  dd  mss  JVWm, 

Rru  de  Cesar  dirt  y  sehs,  f  ds  Jtugusts  Oetaoiams  setemta  p  urns. 

—  £<aniioval,  71, 

Hod  Alooso  been  as  seoloos  oe  aonw  of  his  Oothle  peauS' 
rsmon,  or  hb  must  Catholic  socpessors,  he  might  have  luund 
a  fur  prvteit  in  thi*  letter  for  ordering  all  the  Jews  of  ToMo 
to  the  font,  unless  they  woulJ  show  cnuse  why  they  should 
a<ihore  to  the  opinion  of  Caiapbos  and  tlio  Jerusalem  Jews, 
rathrr  than  to  that  of  theit  own  aneestora. 

General  Valiancy  believes  that  tlie  tiponish  Jew*  were 
brought  toto  the  Pemnsula  by  Nobochodnexxar,  and  admits 


these  Tuledans  as  authority,  lie  quotas  Count  de  Qebelin. 
and  refers  to  Strabo  ond  Ezekiel.  The  proof  from  EzckicI 
rests  upon  the  word  Orb,  Earb,  Warb,  or  Gharb ;  which  is 
made  into  Algarvo ! 

A  Jew  in  Tirante  el  Blanco  (p.  9,  e.  74,  f.  SM3)  explains 
the  difference  between  the  different  races  of  Jews.  They  are 
three,  he  says.  One,  the  progeny  of  those  who  took  counsel 
for  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  they  were  known  by  tbu,  that 
they  were  in  continual  motion,  hands  and  feet,  and  never 
could  rest ;  neither  could  their  spirit  ever  be  still,  and  they 
hod  very  little  shame.  The  second  were  the  descendants  ol* 
those  who  put  in  execution  and  assisted  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  they  never  could 
look  any  man  in  the  face,  nor  could  they,  without  great  diffi- 
culty, ever  look  up  to  heaven.  The  third  were  tbu  ciiiltlren 
of  David,  who  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  temple  that  they 
might  not  witness  it.  These  are  affable,  good  men,  who  love 
their  neighbors ;  a  quiet,  peaceable  race,  who  can  look  any 
where. 

Thomu  Tamaio  de  Vargas,  the  editor  of  the  spurious  Loit- 
prand,  says,  that  not  only  many  Hebrew  words  are  mixe<l  with 
the  old  Spanish,  but  that,  prd  dolsr!  the  black  and  stinking 
Jewish  blood  had  been  mingled  with  tbe  most  pure  blooil  of 
the  Spaniards,  (p.  96.)  They  were  rtty  anxious,  ho  says,  to 
Intermarry,  and  spoil  the  pure  blood.  And  he  adds,  that  the 
Spaniards  call  them  pmtsSf  quia  potajit.  "  Out,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  that  an  unsavory  odor  is  gentilitious,  or 
national  to  the  Jews,  we  cannot  well  concede.  And  if,  (ac- 
cording to  good  relations,)  where  they  may  fVeely  speak  it, 
they  forbear  not  to  boast  that  there  are  at  present  many  tbou- 
sand  Jews  in  Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  some  dispensed 
withal  even  to  the  degree  of  priesthood,  it  is  a  matter  very 
considerable,  and  could  they  be  sroelled  out,  would  much  ad- 
vantage not  only  tlio  church  of  Christ,  but  also  the  coffers  of 
princes.  —  The  ground  that  begat  or  propagated  this  ass«*rtion 
might  be  the  distasteful  averseness  of  the  Christian  from  the 
Jew  upon  the  villany  of  that  fact,  which  made  them  abomi* 
nable,  and  *  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  men.'  Which  real 
practice  and  metaphorical  expression  did  after  proceed  into  m 
literal  constructiou,  but  wus  a  fraudulent  illation ;  for  such  an 
evil  savor  their  father  Jucoli  acknowledged  in  himself,  when 
he  said  his  soos  hatl  mode  him  stink  ia  tbe  land,  that  is,  to  ho 
abominable  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Another  cause  is 
urged  by  Campcgius,  and  much  received  by  Christians ;  tliat 
this  ill  savor  is  a  curse  derived  upon  them  by  Chritt,  and 
stands  OS  a  bodge  or  brand  of  a  gent'ration  that  crucified  their 
Sairefer.  But  tliis  is  a  conceit  without  all  warrant,  and  an 
easy  way  to  uke  off  dispute  in  what  point  of  obscurity  soever.** 
Vulgar  Errors,  Book  iv.  eh.  10. 

The  Maliommedans  alio  bold  a  like  opinion  of  the  unsavori- 
ness  of  the  Jews,  and  account  for  it  by  this  legend,  which  is 
given  by  Sale.  **  Some  of  the  children  of  Israel  abandoned 
their  dwellings  because  of  a  pestilence,  or,  as  others  say,  to 
avoid  serving  in  a  religious  war  i  but  as  tliey  fled,  God  struck 
thorn  all  dead  in  a  certain  valley.  About  eight  days  or  mora 
after,  when  their  bodies  were  corrupted,  the  Prophet  Esekiel 
happening  to  pasa  tlmt  way,  at  the  sight  wept ;  whereupon 
God  said  to  liim,  *  Call  to  them,  O  Exekiel,  and  I  will  re slora 
them  to  life.'  And  accordingly,  on  tbe  prophet's  call,  they  all 
arose,  and  lived  several  years  after ;  but  they  ratained  the 
color  and  stench  of  dead  cor|iees  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  the 
clothes  they  wore  wera  changed  as  block  as  pitch,  which 
qualities  they  traosmittod  to  their  posterity." 

One  of  our  own  truvellera*  trilt  us  of  a  curious  practical 
application  of  this  belief  in  Barbary.  •<  Tbe  Moon  of  Tan> 
gier,"  he  says,  "  when  tlicy  want  rain,  and  have  prayed  in  vi.in 
for  it,  set  the  Jews  to  work,  oaying,  that  though  God  would 
not  grant  it  to  tbe  prayers  of  the  faithful,  he  wouki  to  tho 
Jews,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  thoir  slink.**  Ludicrous  as  this  is, 
South  lias  a  passage  eoncerning  the  Jews,  which  is  little  mora 
reasooable,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  **  Tiie  truth  is,"  he  soys, 
**  they  were  oil  along  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  sort  of  people, 
and  such  as  God  seems  to  have  choson,  and  (as  the  Propheta 
sometimes  phrase  it)  to  have  espoused  to  himself,  upon  tho 
very  same  account  thot  Socrates  espoused  Xantippo,  only  for 
her  cxtrame  ill  conditions,  above  oil  th-it  he  could  possibly  find 
or  pick  out  of  that  sex :  ond  so  the  fittest  argument  both  to 

•  Hkc  d  ike  Capdvliy  ernamas  Micv,  p.  BV. 
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Aitna  flown  to  •kiei,  nod  in  her  itoad 

Iniquity  cnthroniied ;  in  all  parta 

Violcnee  hail  vof  ue,  awl  on  raUranised  euth 

Fnod,  MlMhief,  Murder  nmrtinlled  the  Camp ; 

Bweei  Virtue  fled  the  field :  Hope,  out  of  braath ; 

And  Vice,  ail-etaineri  every  eoul  did  etainp  j 

80  that  it  aeem'd  World  draw  to*«  eveninf  tide, 

Nouf  ht  el«e  expectinf  but  Christ*!  teoood  eouaag ; 

For  Charity  was  eold  on  every  tide, 

And  Truth  and  Truat  won  gone  from  earth  armnmnunf . 

All  thittge  eeofuaed  ran,  eo  that  it  eeomed 

The  World  roturo  would  to  hia  ohaoa  old ; 

Prioeea  the  path  of  Juttiee  not  eeteemed, 

Headlong  with  prinee  ran  people  young  and  old* 

All  saiuct  coofederationa  infringed, 

And  for  light  eawe  would  prince  with  prinee  enquarrel; 

Conutriea  bestreamed  with  blood,  with  fira  beeinged. 

All  aet  to  each,  all  murden  aorta  unbarrelled. 

No  wl^it  hiM  own  could  own ;  'twaa  current  coin 

Each  nan  to  atripi  provided  be  were  rich. 

rhe  aburch  aaerileged,  choir  made  cot  for  awine. 

And  seaioua  roiniaterB  were  made  to  acritehe. 

Bobbing  wan  made  fair  purehaae,  murder  manhood, 

And  none  aecore  by  land  ne  aea  could  paaa ; 

The  humble,  heartleaa,  irefbl  hearta  ran  wood, 

£atcemed  moat  who  ndaehief  moat  eouM  dreaa ; 

All  hibrick  luata  shameleaa  without  eomptroU 

Ran  full  career ;  each  would  a  rider  be ; 

And  Heaven's  fHend,  all  aainet  Coatinenoy, 

Waa  baniabed  qaite :  Laaeiviouaneas  did  roll, 

Frugality,  bealthlVil  Sobriety 

No  plaoe  could  find ;  all  parte  enquartered  wen 

With  Bacchua-brutea  and  Satyrea^uzury. 

All  lawleaa  games  bore  away,  with  blaaphemes  roara, 

rrwUt  Clerk  and  Laick  diflerenoe  waa  none, 

Dtagttiied  ait,  phantaalie  out  of  norme ; 

Dot  aa  the  Prophet  says,  as  Prieata  do  ran, 

0o  run  the  people,  peeviah  in  dtaform. 

The  Biabopa  graded  once,  duodi  doga  beoorae. 

Their  heada  ain  vyneting,  flocks  abandon  aoon ; 

Princes  applaoders,  person-acceptors. 

The  good's  debanors  and  the  bad's  abetten ; 

Fleahly  all,  all  filthy  simonized. 

Preferring  profit  'fore  the  Eternal's  praise. 

The  church  enscfaismed,  court  all  athoizcd, 

Hie  eommoos  kankred,  all  all  in  distrayes ; 

The  plotting  poUticiwn's  pate  admired, 

Their  afcill  consisting  in  preventiona  scull, 

PalJucks  preferred,  Cyprin  ware  desirfd, 

Ocean  of  mischiefs  flowing  moon-tide  full : 

Po  that  it  secm'd  that  all  flosh  drspemtely 

Like  wolf-eeared  sheep  wore  plunged  headlong  down 

In  pit  of  hel! :  puddled  all  pestfully 

The  court,  church,  commons,  province,  city,  town ; 

All  haggorda ;  none  reclaimed  once  could  be, 

Ne  by  the  word,  the  word  'bused  by  organs  bad, 

Ne  yet  by  signs  that  spotted  ehrystal  sky, 

Ne  other  prodigies,  presages  sad. 

Neither  gust  shakings  of  this  settled  globe ; 

Neithar  sharpe  pencil  of  war,  famine,  peat. 

Could  once  one  ray  engrave  in  ateelod  breaat, 

Or  Cbriatiana  cauae  their  sin-jagged  robe  disrobe. 


Thus  stood  the  sad  state  of  that  sio-etalo'd 
And  Christiana  of  this  our  sil-teal  cold  time, 
Let  OS  now  par'llel  that  time  witli  our  time, 
Our  panillePd  time  will  parallel  that  time, 
Then  tripte-eainet,  thou  just  geometer  true. 
Our  time  not  parallel  by  thy  justire  line. 
But  with  thy  mercy's  paralleling  brow, 
Eelbrm  our  crimeful  Angtes  by  grace  thina. 


De  la  hma  aUtr6  las  MmieaM  Uus ; 
T  taatM  dia$  la  mortal  pdea^ 

JOtalf  las  ssirtUas  ptrr  jafces, 
fit  JEi^aila  dars,  stii  darer  dla 
Mas  at  «u  Utartsd,  fas  enfmecsUa, 

Balboena,  EI  Bernardo,  t.  iL  975. 


JEnfkt  Manner  dafr,/rMi  aura  tUl  IsUti  cuf, 
TkafitatJI^kt  ndared,  —  L  p.  650,  col.  J. 

OeA*  vscca  la  (aaiparuyWMi 

Salia  alamhrania  el  uMinda,  y  aeka  9ee$§ 
la  wgra  samMra  da  la  waekt/sa 

90 


Jtedsricik's  rojfol  ear.  —  I.  p.  650,  coL  1. 

**  Roderike,  the  first  day  afler  the  battayle,  obaerving  the 
auneient  guise  of  his  countrey,  came  into  the  fieldo  apparailled 
in  a  gowne  of  beaten  golde,  having  also  on  his  head  a  crown 
of  gold,  and  golden  shoos,  and  all  his  other  apparaile  set  with 
rich  poarlea  and  precious  stones,  ryding  in  a  horse-litter  of 
ivorie,  drawne  by  two  goodly  horses ;  which  order  the  Ootha 
uaed  al%rayea  in  battaites  lor  this  consideratioa,  that  the  soul- 
diours,  welKknowing  their  king  could  not  escape  away  by 
flight  from  them,  shuld  be  assured  that  there  was  none  other 
way  but  either  to  die  togither  in  that  place,  or  else  to  winne 
the  victorie  ;  for  it  had  bene  a  thing  moat  shamefull  and  re> 
proachful  to  forsake  their  prinee  and  anoynted  soveraigne. 
Which  customs  and  maner  many  free  confederate  cities  of 
Italia  fblowing,  trimmed  and  adorned  for  the  warres  a  certain 
chayra  of  estate,  called  Obtocm,  wherein  wore  ict  the  penona 
and  enaigna  of  all  the  confederates ;  this  chayre,  in  battaile, 
was  drawn  by  many  oxen,  wherby  the  whole  hoaitt  was  given 
to  understand  that  they  could  not  with  any  honesty  flie,  by 
reason  of  the  slow  pace  and  unweldinefse  of  those  heavie 
beaata."— jf  JfstahU  HitUrrU  sf  tA«  Saracna^  drntoca  eut  •/ 
JHfOdau  Curia  y  tmd  sundry  otJker  goad  wff  aCAeurs.  J^  T%oHiaa 
Jfaatom^lSlS, 

Ea  ruadas  dt  marJUf  nmuUo  en  tedas. 

Da  are  lafrtmU  orlada,  y  mas  di^ueata 

M  trim^fo  y  al/esUn  qas  a  la  pdsa, 

JEI  mssser  mdigmo  do  JtUtrieo 

JUevo  tras  si  la  msididoa  ttenuu 

Jihl  yeiarti  la  lid por  sieU  diaa 

DmrOf  mas  no  fas  lid,  fas  ma  soa^rieaCa 

Ganucma ;  ikaymm  los  eohardss 

Ims  traidares  veadierou  sus  bamderaSf 

Zasjkertss,  loo  loalts  porsdtrom.  —  Qoi  rtah  a. 

The  author  of  the  chivalroua  Chronicle  of  King  Don  Sod- 
rigo  givea  a  singular  description  of  tliis  csr,  upon  the  authority 
of  his  pretended  original  Eleaatras  j  for  he,  "  seeing  that 
calamities  went  on  increasing,  and  that  the  destruction  oftho 
Goths  waa  at  hand,  thought  tliat  if  thinga  were  to  end  as  they 
had  begun,  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  there  should  be  in  Spain 
any  king  or  lord  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths  allor  the  death  of 
King  Don  Eodrigo ;  and  therefore  it  imported  much  that  he 
should  leave  behind  him  a  remembrance  of  the  customs  of  the 
Gothic  kings,  snd  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  wont  to 
enter  into  battle,  and  how  they  went  to  w^ar.  And  he  says, 
that  the  king  used  to  go  in  a  car  made  after  a  strange  fashion. 
The  wheels  of  this  car  were  made  of  the  bones  of  elephants, 
and  the  axletree  was  of  fine  silver,  and  the  perch  was  of  fine 
gold.  It  was  drawn  by  two  horsei,  who  were  of  great  size 
and  gentle ;  and  upon  the  car  there  was  pitched  a  tent,  so 
large  that  it  covered  the  whole  car,  and  it  waa  of  fine  cloth  oC 
gold,  upon  which  were  wrought  all  the  great  feats  in  arms 
which  had  been  achieved  until  that  time  ;  and  the  pillar  of 
the  tent  wna  of  gold,  and  many  stones  of  great  value  were  set 
in  it,  which  sent  forth  such  splendor,  that  by  night  there  waa 
no  need  of  any  other  light  therein.  And  the  ear  and  the 
horses  bore  the  same  adornments  as  the  king,  and  these  were 
f\ill  of  pearls  the  largeat  which  could  be  found.  And  in  the 
middle  of  the  car  there  waa  a  seat  placed  against  the  pillar  of 
the  tent ;  and  this  seat  was  of  great  price,  insomuch  that  tha 
value  of  it  cannot  be  summed  up,  so  many  and  so  great  were 
the  stones  which  were  set  in  it ;  and  it  waa  wrought  so  subtly, 
and  of  such  rare  workmanship,  that  tJiey  who  saw  it  marvelled 
thereat.  And  upon  this  seat  tiie  king  was  sealed,  being  lifted 
up  so  high  that  all  in  the  host,  little  or  great,  might  behold 
him.  And  in  this  manner  it  was  appointed  that  the  king 
I  should  go  to  war.  And  round  about  tlio  car  there  were  to  go 
a  thousand  knights,  who  had  all  been  knighted  by  the  hand  of 
I  the  king,  all  armed  ;  and  in  the  day  of  battle  they  were  to  beun 
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foot  round  about  the  car  j  aod  all  plighted  liomaf  b  to  the  kin; 
not  to  depart  from  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  and  that  they 
would  rather  receive  their  death  therO|  than  go  from  thoir 
place  boaide  the  car.  And  the  king  had  lit*  crown  upon  h'w 
head.  And  in  this  gaiio  uU  the  kings  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
beon  lords  of  Spain,  were  to  go  to  battle ;  and  this  custom 
they  bad  nil  observed  till  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  i  but  ho, 
because  of  the  great  grief  which  he  hod  in  his  heart,  would 
never  ascend  the  car,  neither  did  he  go  in  it  into  the  battle.*'^ 
Part  1.  c  215. 

£N(rd  Rodrigo  en  la  haiaUafiera^ 
Jirmado  en  bianco  de  un  anus  dorado^ 

El  yelmo  eorotuido  de  ana  etffcra 

One  en  luies  venee  al  circtda  estrMado  i 

En  unoM  rieas  andas,  6  lit  era 
Que  al  kijo  de  Climtne  despAado 

Euffanaran  tntjbr  <pie  d  earro  de  oro 

De  ygnalpeligrof  y  de  mayor  teeoro. 

La  pnrpmra  real  hu  armae  eahre^ 
EX  graoe  rostra  en  magestad  le  haSia^ 

EL  eeptre  par  qaien  era  le  dtseabre 
Rodrigo  ulUmo  Oodo  Roy  de  Espahat 

Mas  de  la  suerte  que  en  lluvuuo  Otubre 
Lo  verde  que  le  veste  ya  compahaf 

Desnuda  al  ohno  blaneo,  rompe  y  quila 

VuJtarno  ayrada  que  al  invieme  incita, 

Caen  las  hajas  sobre  el  agua  dara 
Que  le  banava  el  pie^  y  el  ornamenta 

Del  troneo  imita  nuestra  edad  que  pan 
En  su  primero  hunulde  fandamento  t 

Desierta  queda  lafrondosa  oora, 

Sigue  la  roma,  en  remtdinOf  al  tientOf 

Que  la  aparia  del  arbolf  que  saltea 

8n  blaneaf  verde f  y  palida  librea, 

Jlssi  Rodrigo  el  miserable  dia 

Ultimo  de  esta  guerra  desdickadaf 
Queda  en  d  eampOf  donde  ya  tenia 

La  magestad  del  ombre  derribada  t 
jnii  la  rota  purpura  yaiia 

T^ida  en  sangre,  y  en  sudor  vaiiada^ 
jSIU  d  verde  laurdf  y  el  eeptro  de  oro^ 
Sienda  d  arbol  sn  cnerpo,  d  vienie  d  Msro, 
Lori  DK  YsoA.    Jerusalen  Conquistada,  1.  vi.  f.  136. 


Thathdm 
Whose  kams^  amid  the  tkiekeat  nf  the  fray 
fsuiMnt,  had  marked  his  presence,  —  I.  p.  650,  col.  1. 

Morales  describes  this  homed  helmet  from  a  coin.  '*  Tiene 
de  la  una  parte  su  rostrOf  karto  dtferente  de  Us  que  en  las  etras 
Menedas  de  estas  Reyes  pareeen.  Tiene  manera  de  estar  armada, 
y  saUnle  par  eima  de  la  eelada  unas  puntas  eomo  euemos  peque^ 
Has  y  dertckos  par  umbos  lados^  que  lo  haeen  estraHo  y  espanta- 
Ue."  Florez  has  given  this  coin  in  his  Mediae  de  Espana, 
from  the  only  one  which  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  and 
which  was  then  in  the  collection  of  the  Infiinte  D.  Gabriel. 
It  was  struck  at  Egitnnia,  the  present  Idana,  and,  like  all  the 
roltis  of  the  Visigoth  kings,  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  lines 
wn:rh  Morales  doscribiis  are  sufficiently  apparent,  and  if  they 
aro  no.  Intended  for  horns,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  else 
they  may  hcve  been  meant  to  represent. 

"  Those  CSoth'e  coins,**  says  P.  D.  Jeronymo  Contador  de 
Argote,  '*  have  a  tho*vand  barbarisms,  as  well  in  their  letters 
as  in  other  ctrcumstancs.  They  mingle  Greek  characters 
with  Latin  ones ;  and  in  what  regards  the  relief  or  figure, 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  thar  the  representation  to  the 
thing  which  it  is  intended  to  n^preaenn  I  will  relate  what 
happened  to  me  with  one,  however  much  D  Rgidio  de  Albor- 
Doa  de  Macedu  may  reprehend  me  for  it  in  hu  Pareeer  An^ 
tkomiea,  Valerto  Pinto  de  Ba,  an  honorable  citizen  of  B*tga, 
of  whom,  in  various  parts  of  these  Memoirs,  I  have  made 
well-deserved  mention,  and  of  whose  friencbhip  I  have  been 
proud  ever  since  I  have  been  in  that  city,  gave  mo,  some  six 
or  seven  yeon  ago,  a  gold  coin  of  King  Leovigildo,  who  was 


%» 


the  first  of  the  Gothic  kings  of  Spidn  tlHi 
tilt  then  both  Gutlis  and  Suevna   iumsI  tlic 
amined  it  leisurely,  and  what  1  cirarly  aovr 
one  side  upon  some  steps,  and  soote  ill-«l 
it ;  and  onttie  reverse  something,  I  knew  aot  whacz  U 
to  me  like  a  tree,  or  a  stake  wlaich  shoe  oat  aush*  bas 
Round  about  were  some  lottani,  more  cii«tiiiex.i  1 
however,  ascortain  what  Mwy  signifitt<L     It 
that  time  that  I  had  tlie  honor  of  a  visit  from  tl»e 
trious  Br.  D.  Francisco  de  Alawida,  then   sa  ^mm 
Acaileroiciau  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  nX  prw^cBt  c 
serving  and  eminent  Principal  of  tJie  Holy  PatriareWl  Ckai. . 
He  saw  this  coin,  and  he  also  was  puxal«4  by  ibe  ai^»  «  ^  .« 
represented  what  I  caUod  a  tree.     Ue  aakoil  toe  to  Im.  • 
him,  that  he  might  exanuno  it  more  ui  ittuixre^    B»  u«4  s 
away,  and  after  some  days  rrtomed  it,  oaj  ins,  thai  fe-  «  ^ 
examined  it  with  a  microscope,  and  that  wttet  \kaA  t»\"^ 
for  a  stake  was  without  questi<m  the  portrait  of  Kii^  ts  xr 
gildo.    I  confess  that  I  wua  not  yet  entirely  mnxahefd :  k>»- 
ever,  I  showed  it  afterwards  to  divers  porson*,  all  ^«  « •■ 
said  they  knew  not  what  the  said  figure  could  hm  \  Ji«k  •:  • 
I  desired  them  lo  see  if  it  could  be  tiiis  purt««ii,  (W«  u 
agreed  that  it  was.    This  undeoaived  mo,  and  bj  lowLt^;  -J 
the  coin  in  every  possible  light,  at  last  I  came  to  v^  r  kW-. 
and  acknowledge  the  truth  with  tho  roai.     And  aft«Tvsui 
I  found  in  the  Dialogues  of  Anloaio  AgoeiiolMi, 
these  Gothic  coins,  that  there  ere  somo  of  eoeh  rode 
ship,  that  where  a  face  should  bo  represented, aosno  np>w»nu  * 
pitcher,  and  others  an  arn.**  — Jtemorias  da  Br^^  t.  ai.  |^  Lb 


He  bads  the  river  boar  the  name  of  Joy.  ->  I.  p.  6S0,  coL  L 

Guadalete  had  beon  thus  interpreted  to  Floves.  (Fipi  ii 
Bagrada,  t.  9,  p.  53.)  Earlier  writers  had  oaMcrtod  i.te 
without  proof)  that  the  Anetents  called  it  Lptiie,  oad  tta 
Moors  added  to  these  names  their  word  lor  ri^-or.  Lay  4s 
Vega  alludes  to  this  opinicm  t 

Swinprs  lamentable  OuadaUts 
Que  llevo  tanta  sangro  al  mar  da  Fy^t, 

Si  par  ehride  se  Uamava  d  Leta 
TVueque  ests  nambrt  la  vitaria 

Tttamase  memeria  deste  dia 

En  que  Espana  pordia  la  que  tenia. 

Que  per  dande  d  la  mar  entrmva  apt 

Dtfereneiando  d  agua^  yasevia 
Con  rozo  humor  de  las  sangriemias  mom* 

For  donde  le  eortava  y  diridia  i 
Oron  lt«iRp«  conservaren  ens  armaa 
( Ypienso  que  ha  llegada  a  la  edad  ana) 
Rdiquias  dd  estrage  y  piedras  ed^as 
Jhmas,  hierros  ds  lanta  y  deJLrhas, 

Jerusalen  Conqaisioda,  L  tl.  A.  UL 

The  daU  of  the  battle  is  given  with  grandikqneuM  c«ew 
stouUality  by  Miguel  de  Barrios. 

SaUo  la  tsrear  aha  dd  tomanti 

^omembref  eonvestido  luMaae, 
aobre  d  alado  bruto  que  al  britteaiU 

eorrv,  saea  dd  pidago  espmmosa  ; 
y  en  djrio  Eseorpiem  easa  rotants 

ddjlero  Marie,  d  A^ro  lamiaoso 
al  son  que  eompasso  sus  plantas  sudtaa 
die  seteeiantaa  y  oatoru  buehas, 

Coro  de  las  Moeaa,  |k  IM. 

He  spates  the  chronology  of  Pelayo's  aeoesaion  in  ihm  saa 

taster 

Era  d  pant^fieado  dd  Segmda 

Oreg'orio ;  Emperador  Leon  Terttra 
dd  doeto  Oriego  i  y  dd  Ptreiano  taswfc, 

ZuUfman  Mkramamolin  guerrero  j 
y  de  Daphne  d  amantt  nMeunda 

sureava  d  mar  ddfulgUo  Cewnseo 
sieteeientae  y  diet  y  ocho  vf  sar, 
dezaiido  d  pnerio  ds  too  amn»s  Foeeea* 

Com  da  laa  Miwa,  p.  IS 
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71U  arrowa  pasted  kirn  by  U  right  and  <</t.  —  I.  p.  CSO,  col.  1. 

*VhB  FrvDcli  Jesuita  relate  of  ooa  of  their  eonvrrti  in  Caaa- 
d*.  4  Uuron,  by  name  Juun  Arnwod  Andeouaraben,  that 
onc«  aUuU  M  gaerra  tMlia^ffe  au  tuuibat^  d  s^en/unfa  $i  jvomI 
^UtJtd  Un  darU  ft  If 4  Jiichri  des  tamtmisy  qu'd  ful  abandoitni  du 
**emM  dans  It  jdM/vrt  Ue  la  me*lie,  Ce  fat  alar  a  qn^U  m  re- 
c*m$mmdtt  flu-s  particHliiremmt  d  Dirat  it  aauitpour  lors  mm 
g^'^mr^  M  presmt^  ftu  du  drpuiSf  appaifi  our  utU  mcthm  am- 
Jk  ow«,  iJ  eat  I>  ^juurt  le  yrtmitr  tt  U  jdtu  avant  dang  lu  firiU, 
etjtimai*  ae  pf^U p*tur  qatiifiu  doHgtr  qn*U  eaviaage.  Jt  voyaUf 
*ii^vil-ilf  tommt  MiM  grtide  da  JUcku  vanir  fundre  aar  mofff ;  ja 
n*nvoU  point  d^OHtre  boucliar  pomr  Ua  arrt^ttr,  qiu  la  crvgamee 
mnda  que  Diea  duip»atnt  de  am  vit,  U  an  frroU  aelaa  mi  wdaatd. 
CIhmo  ^tran^'a  I  loa  flAvliea  a'Acartoioot  k  inea  deux  ooatex, 
ajnai,  diaoit-il,  quo  fail  Peaa  lora  qa'clle  rencontre  la  pointe 
•run  vaiaaeau  qui  va  contre  marAe.  —  Rdation  dalaJiT.  France, 
lt>«i2,  p.  iS». 


Ife/aand  kimsetf  on  Jind*g  teiUu, 

fW(  by  tha  Caaiian  acSoolji,  —  X.  p.  651,  col.  1. 

TIm  aite  of  thia  ntimotfterjr,  which  waa  oa«  of  the  moat 
floariahiaf  aeninaficB  of  that  ago,  ia  believed  to  have  been  two 
IvBj^uea  fiom  Merida,  upon  the  Goadiuna,  wliere  the  Ennida, 
or  Chapel  of  Cubillaoa,  *tanda  at  prcucnt,  or  waa  atniding  a 
frw  jienni  ago.  The  legend,  from  which  I  ha.ve  taken  «uch 
rtrcunuitancea  ua  might  eucily  have  hap|)ene«t,  and  as  auiled  my 
pi  *n,  W'la  invented  by  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  talent  of  in- 
vcniioti,  have  l«l\  all  |x>etfl  and  romancers  far  b(«hind  them. 
Flor<M  rrfurt  lo  Drito  fur  it,  and  excu«e«  himaelf  from  relating 
It,  beciuae  it  In  not  neceaiiury  to  hia*  lubjvct ; — in  reality 
be  ucitlier  lN<lievi<d  the  'tory,  nor  choae  to  exprcaa  hts  objec- 
ti«»n«  to  it.  Ilia  diattelief  waa  probably  founded  npon  tlie  aA- 
piciotts  character  of  Brito,  who  waa  not  at  that  time  ao  de- 
cidedly cooiiottinrd  by  hie  countrymen  aa  he  ia  at  pieaent.  I 
give  tite  li«gpnd  from  tbia  veraeiooa  Ciatercian.  Moat  of  his 
other  f.ibric«tlun«  have  been  exploded,  but  thia  baa  given  riae 
to  a  popular  and  fasUioiiablv  idolatry,  which  atill  maiotaina  its 
(round. 

"  The  monk  did  not  venture  to  leave  him  alone  in  that  dis- 
consolate siiite,  and  taking  him  apart,  besought  him  by  the 
{wwioo  of  Jesus  Christ  to  consent  that  they  twain  should  go 
to^rther,  and  s:ive  a  venerable  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  our 
L*:)dy,  which  in  that  convent  nourished  with  great  miracles, 
and  had  bean  brought  from  the  city  of  Nazareth  by  a  Greek 
monk,  called  Cyrioe,  nt  such  time  aa  n  h'>resy  in  the  parts  of 
the  East  arose  aguinst  the  uan  and  venerution  of  images  ;  and 
with  it  a  relic  of  the  Apoatle  BU  Birtholumew,  and  another  of 
Pt.  Bras,  which  were  kept  in  an  ivory  coifer,  for  it  would  be 
a  great  tncrileire  to  leave  them  expoaed  to  the  ill  treatment  of 
b..rhaiian8,  who,  acconling  to  public  fame,  left  neither  temple 
nor  sacred  place  which  they  did  not  profane,  easting  the  images 
into  the  fire,  and  dragging  them  at  their  liorsca*  tails  for  a 
§t^(il0t  opprobrium  to  the  baptixed  people.  The  King,  seeing 
hims fif  thus  conjured  by  the  passion  of  our  Redeemer  Jesus 
(^hrist,  in  whom  alone  he  had  consolation  and  hope  of  remedy, 
and  eoQ^idering  the  piety  of  the  thing  in  which  be  waachoeen 
fur  companion,  lt*t  himself  be  overcome  by  hia  entreaties  ;  and 
taking  in  his  arm*  the  little  imnge  of  our  L'tdy,  nnd  Romano 
thf  colTer  Hith  the  relirs,  nnd  some  provision  fur  the  journey, 
tVy  struck  into  the  middle  of  Portugal,  having  their  faces 
«1m  ay  towards  the  west,  and  seeking  the  ro  ist  of  thn  ocean  sen, 
brcittse  in  those  times  It  w.is  a  land  more  aolidtry,  and  Iras 
frequented  by  people,  where  they  thought  the  Moors  would 
not  reach  so  soon,  because,  aa  there  were  no  countries  to  eon- 
quel  in  those  pirts,  there  was  no  occasion  which  should  lead 
thim  thither.  Twrnty-nnd-six  d«iys  the  two  companions  trav- 
e!h>d  without  touching  at  any  inhabited  phice,  and  after  endur- 
ing many  dlfflculties  in  cmasing  mountains  and  fording  rivera, 
lhf«y  had  sight  of  the  oei>an  soa  on  the  9M  of  November,  lieinjr 
tlie  day  of  the  Virgin  Martyr  St.  Cecilia ;  and  aa  if  in  that 
pl.ire  they  shoukl  hate  an  etid  of  their  labors,  they  took  aene 
comfort,  and  gave  thaftka  to  God,  for  that  be  had  saved  them 
frnm  tlie  band  of  tlinlr  enemiee.  The  ptooe  wkieh  they 
reached  la  In  the  OWvlae  of  Aleoba^o,  near  to  where  we  now 
aee  the  town  of  Pedemeira,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  which  there 
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rises,  in  the  midst  of  certain  sands,  a  hill  of  rock  and  firm  land, 
somewhat  prolonged  from  north  to  south,  «o  lofty  end  well 
proportioned  that  it  sccinetii  miraculousl)  placed  in  that  site, 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  plains  covered  uith  sand, 
without  height  or  rock  to  which  it  ap])eara  connected.    And 
forasmach  ua  the  manner  thereof  draws  to  it  the  eyes  of  who- 
soever beholds  tliis  work  of  nature,  tlie  king  and  the  monk 
desired  to  aaccnd  the  height  of  it,  to  see  whether  ii  would 
aflTord  a  place  fur  them  in  which  to  pass  tiicir  Uvea.     They 
found  there  a  little  hermitage  with  a  holy  crucifix,  and  no 
other  aigns  of  man,  save  only  a  plain  tomb,  withuut  writing  or 
epitaph  to  declare  whose  it  might  be.    The  situation  of  the 
place,  which,  ascending  to  n  notable  hciglit,  gives  a  prospect 
by  trtk,  and  by  lanii  us  far  as  the  eyes  can  reuch,and  the  sudden 
sight  of  the  crucifix,  caused  in  the  mind  of  the  king  such  ex- 
citement and  so  great  consolation,  that,  embracing  the  loot  of 
the  cross,  he  lay  there  melting  away  in  river<«  of  tears,  not  now 
of  grief  for  tJie  kingdoms  nnd  dominions  which  he  had  lost, 
but  of  I'onsoltitiun  in  seeing  that  in  exchange  the  crucified 
Jesus  himself  hud  in  thi<«  aulitnry  mountuin  offered  himsplf  to 
him,  in  wIioam  company  he  resolved  to  puss  the  roniuiudcr  of 
his  life  ;  and  this  he  d'^clared  to  the  monk,  who,  to  coutcni 
him,  and  also  because  hv  saw  Uiut  the  j)!  tee  was  convenient 
for  contemplation,  approved  the  king's  resolve,  and  abode  there 
with  him  some  days ;  during  which,  perceiving  some  incou- 
venicnce  in   living  u|)on  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain,  from 
whence  it  was  necessary  to  ilt-scend  with  much  lalior,  when- 
ever they  would  drink,  or  seek  for  lieibs  nnd  fruits  fur  their 
food  ;  and  inoreo\rr,  understanding  that  it  wiis  the  king's  de- 
sire to  remain  tiicre  alone,  that  he  niiglit  vent  himself  in  tears 
ami  exclamations,  which  he  made  oftentinus  before  the  im.igo 
of  ChriKt,  he  went  with  his  consent  to  a  plac(>  litile  more  thnn 
a  mile  from  the  mountain,  which  being  on  tiiC  one  side  smooth 
and  of  enity  oppronch, haiiga  on  the  other  over  the  sea  uith  so 
huge  a  precipice  that  it  ii  two  hundred  fathoms  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  from  the  top  of  the  ro<:k  to  the  water.    There,  lie- 
twecn  two  great  rocks,  f>ach  uf  %\hich  projects  over  the  sea, 
hanging  suspended  from  tho  height  in  such  a  form,  that  they 
seem  lo  threaten  dislrurtion  to  him  who  sees  them  from  the 
beiirh,  Romano  found  a  little  cave,  made  nnlurally  in  the  cliff, 
which  he  enlarged  with  some  walls  of  louse  stone,  built  up 
with  his  own  hiwls,  and  having  thus  maile  n  sort  of  hermitage, 
ho  placed  therein  the  imnge  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth, 
which  lie  had  brought  from  the  Caulinean  convent, and  which 
being  small,  and  of  a  dark  color,  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  iti 
arms,  hath  in  the  countenance  a  certain  perfection,  with  a 
modesty  so  remarkable,  that  nt  first  sight  it  presents  something 
miraculous ;  and  having  Iteen  known  and  veneruted  so  great  a 
number  of  years,  during  many  of  which  it  was  in  0  place  which 
did  nut  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  weather,  it  hr.th  never 
been  painted,  neither  hath  it  been  fuund  necr«sary  to  renew  it 
The  situation  of  this  hermitage  was,  and  is  now,  within  sight 
of  the  mountain  where  the  king  dwell ;  and  though  the  me- 
morials from  whence  I  am  deriving  the  cirrumstnnces  of  Iheee 
•vents  do  not  specify  it,  it  ia  to  be  believed  that  they  often  saw 
each  other,  and  held  such  divine  communion  as  their  mode  of 
life  and  the  holineas  of  the  place  required  ;  eBpvcially  consid- 
ering the  grout  temptations  of  the  Devil  which  the  king  suffered 
at  the  lieginning  of  his  penitence,  for  which  the  counsels  and 
instructiooa  of  the  monk  would  be  necessary,  snd  the  aid  of 
his  prayer*,  and  Ike  presence  of  the  relics  of  8t.  Bartholom<>w, 
which  miraculously  saved  him  many  times  from  various  illu- 
sions of  the  enemy.    And  in  these  our  days  there  are  seen  upon 
the  lop  of  the  mountain,  in  the  living  rock,  certain  homnn  foot- 
steps, and  others  of  a  different  form,  which  the  comrAon  peopla, 
without  knowing  the  person,  affirm  to  be  the  foulstepv  of  Ht. 
Bartholomew  and  the  Devil,  who  waa  there  defeate<l  and  his 
illusiona  confounded  by  the  saint,  coming  in  aid  of  a  devout 
man  who  called  upoo  him  in  the  force  of  his  trilmlation.    Thia 
muet  have  beea  the  king,  (thougli  the  common  peo|»le  know  it 
not,)  whom  the  saint  thus  visibly  aided,  and  he  chose  that  for 
a  memorial  of  this  aid,  and  of  the  power  which  God  has  given 
him  over  the  evil  spirits,  theae  marks  should  remain  impressed 
upon  the  living  rock.    And  the  aneianl  name  of  the  mountain 
being  Seaim,  it  waa  changed  Into  that  of  the  Apostle,  and  ia 
called  at  preaent  St.  Bartholomew's  ;  and  the  hermitage  which 
remains  upon  the  top  of  it  is  under  the  invocation  of  the  ammo 
snint  and  of  St.  Bras,  which  must  have  arisi>n  frum  the  relief 
of  these  two  aainU  that  Romano  brought  with  him  and  left 
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with  the  king  for  h»  consolation,  when  he  withdrew  with  the 
image  of  Our  I^dy  to  the  place  of  which  we  hare  ipoken, 
where  he  livnd  little  more  than  a  year }  and  then  knowing  the 
time  of  hit  death,  he  communicated  it  to  the  king,  beaeechtng 
him  that,  in  requital  for  the  love  with  which  he  had  accom- 
panied him,  he  would  remember  to  pray  to  God  for  hie  aoul, 
and  would  give  hi«  body  to  the  earth,  from  which  it  had 
■prong  f  and  that  having  to  depart  from  that  land,  he  would 
leave  there  the  image  and  the  relict,  in  such  manner  a*  he 
•hould  diipote  them  before  he  died.  With  that  Romano  de- 
parted to  enjoy  the  reward  deserved  by  hie  labon,  leaving 
the  king  with  freih  occasion  of  grief  for  want  of  so  good  a  eom> 
paniott.  Of  what  more  passed  in  this  place,  and  of  the  temp- 
tations and  tribulations  which  he  endured  till  the  end  of  his 
life,  there  is  no  authentic  historian,  noi  memorial  which  should 
certify  them,  more  than  some  relations  mingled  with  ikbulous 
tales  in  the  ancient  Chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  where, 
among  the  truths  which  are  taken  from  tlie  Moor  Rasis,  there 
are  many  things  notoriously  impossible  j  such  as  the  journey 
which  the  king  took,  being  guided  by  a  white  cloud  till  he 
aime  near  Viseo ;  and  the  penance  in  which  he  ended  his  life 
there,  enclosing  himself  alive  in  a  certain  tomb  with  a  serpent 
which  he  had  breil  for  that  purpose.  But  as  these  are  things 
difficult  to  believe,  we  will  pass  them  over  in  silence,  leaving 
to  the  judgment  of  the  curious  the  credit  which  au  ancient 
picture  deserves,  still  existing  near  Viseo,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  over  the  tomb  of  the  said  King  Don  Roderick,  in 
which  is  seen  a  serpent  painted  with  two  heads  ;  and  in  the 
tomb  itself,  which  is  of  wrought  stone,  a  round  hole,  through 
which  they  say  that  the  snake  entered.  That  which  is  certain 
of  all  this  is,  as  our  historians  relate,  that  tlie  king  came  to 
this  place,  and  in  the  hermitage  of  St.  Michael,  which  we  now 
see  near  Viseo,  ended  his  days  in  great  penauce,  no  man 
knowing  the  monner  thereof  j  neither  was  there  any  other 
memorial  clearer  than  that  in  process  of  time  a  writing  was 
found  upon  a  certain  tomb  in  thu  church  with  these  words : 
Hic  KsiiriKsciT  RuoiRicn  ultimus  Rkx  OoTHoauM, 
Here  rests  Roderick,  the  last  King  of  the  Goths.  I  remember 
to  have  seen  those  very  words  written  in  black  upon  an  arch 
of  the  wall,  which  is  over  the  tomb  of  the  king,  although  the 
Archbishop  Don  Rodrigo,  and  they  who  follow  him,  give  a 
longer  inscription,  not  observing  that  all  which  he  has  added 
are  his  own  curses  and  imprecations  upon  Count  Don  Julian, 
(as  Ambrosio  de  Morales  has  properly  remarked,  following  the 
Bishop  of  Salamanca  and  others,)  and  not  parts  of  the  same 
inscription,  as  they  make  them.  The  church  in  which  ia  the 
tomb  of  the  king  is  at  present  very  small,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity, especially  the  first  chapel,  joined  to  which  on  either  side 
is  a  cell  of  the  same  length,  but  narrow,  and  dark  also,  having 
no  more  light  than  what  enters  through  a  little  window  open* 
ing  to  the  east.  In  one  of  these  colls  (that  which  is  on  the 
south  side)  it  is  said  that  a  certain  hermit  dwelt,  by  whose 
advice  the  king  governed  himself  in  the  course  of  his  penance  ; 
and  at  this  time  his  grave  is  shown  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
chapel,  on  the  Epistle  side.  In  the  other  cell  (which  is  on 
the  north)  the  king  passed  his  life,  paying  now,  in  the  strait- 
noss  of  that  place,  for  the  largeness  of  his  palaces,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  former  life,  whereby  ho  had  offended  his 
Creator.  And  in  tlte  wall  of  the  chapel  which  answers  to  the 
Gospel  side,  there  remains  a  sort  of  arch,  in  which  the  tomb 
is  seen,  wherein  are  his  bones  ;  and  it  is  devoutly  viiited  by 
the  natives,  who  believe  that  through  his  means  the  Lord 
does  miracles  there  upon  persons  afflicted  with  agues  and  other 
like  maladies.  Under  the  said  arch,  in  the  part  answering  to 
it  in  the  inside  of  the  cell,  I  saw  painted  on  the  wall  the  her- 
mit  and  the  king,  with  the  serpent  with  two  heads,  and  I  rood 
the  letters  which  are  given  aliove,  all  defaced  by  time,  end 
bearing  marks  of  great  antiquity,  yet  so  that  they  could  dis- 
tinctly be  seen.  The  tomb  is  flat,  and  made  of  a  single  stone, 
in  which  a  man's  body  can  scarcely  find  room.  When  I  saw 
it  it  was  open,  the  stone  which  had  served  to  cover  it  not  being 
there,  neither  the  bones  of  the  king,  which  they  told  me  bod 
been  carried  into  Castilla  some  years  before,  but  in  what 
manner  they  knew  not,  nor  by  whose  order ;  neither  could  I 
discover,  by  all  the  inquiries  which  I  made  among  the  old 
people  of  that  city,  who  had  reason  to  be  acquainted  with  a 
thing  of  so  much  importance,  if  it  were  as  certain  as  some  of 
taem  affirmed  it  to  be."—  Bmito,  Jionardu/a  LiuiUuua^  P.  ii. 
•  7y  c«  3* 
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"  The  great  veneraMoness  of  tb«  f  j 
Nazareth  which  the  king  leR  hiiU«>n  in  the 
Romano  in  his  lifetime  hwd  placed  il,  ami  tiM 
which  she  showed  formerly,  aad  etill  aharsr*, 
nardo  de  Brito  to  cootiao*  tte  hisfwy  of  t!ki» 
no  doubt,  ha  did  the  more  willingly  hseaoa*  Im  W«n  m  pa  a 
it  himself.    In  the  days  of  Aflboeo  U^ariqmm*^  tim  ft»t  «c« 
of  Portugal,  this  part  of  the  country  wmm  gw»snMC<  ky  [i.  Twm 
Roupinho,  a  knight  famous  in  the  Panofuw*  cdnnasrk*^  «te 
resided  in  the  castle  at  Porto  d«  Mas.     Tkae  Uma  fu^ 
**  when  he  saw  the  land  secure  frmn  encuBie*,  vbp^vA^  t»  #* 
out  hunting  among  the  samh  and  tjiiek«t«  bei-wcst  tht  tmi 
and  the  sea,  where,  in  those  days,  there  iumwI  tu  tm  twwmtmmm 
of  game,  and  even  now,  tkoagh  tb*  land  ia  so  pap«lHV,tL*« 
is  still  some  ;  and  as  he  followed  this  eserc^Bw  s^e  pecfevK*- 
time  of  noblo  and  spirited  men,  and  cmmm  jHwsetimes  t.  ■:»• 
soa-shore,  he  came  upon  that  remarkahio  fve^  mk^e^  w  ^ 
level  on  the  side  of  the  north,  and  oo  «  linw  wtili  fkr  fr: 
country,  ends  towards  the  south  in  •  pre<sipioe>  «««r  ihi  v^i 
of  the  sea,  of  a  prodigious  height,  caasins  ihm  ^wiwr  s^^lsw 
tion  to  him  who,  going  over  tfaa  plain  oonntfy  <sHfc— i  prnfrs 
any  irregulsrity,  finds  himself,  when  iomai  axprvtu^  %  s^ 
denly  on  the  summit  of  such  a  height.    And  ao  km  ««■  rsrv- 
ottsly  regarding  this  natural  wonder,  he  pec^^i^cil  b»t»«««  ti» 
two  biggest  cliffs  which  stand  out  from  tJiw  grouiMl  9nd  t»»r'i 
over  the  sea,  a  sort  of  house  built  of  loews  atooa**,  tthfch.  t-tm 
its  form  and  antiquity,  made  him  go  hiawvlf  to  •xaiMO*  t ; 
and  descending  by  the  olfbsm  betwt^a  tbe  two  rorla,  L«  f*- 
tered  into  a  low  cavern,  wher«,  upon  a  thtl*  altov,  he  mm  %.'» 
venerable  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Nasarrtli,  hcier  >* 
such  perfection  and  modesty  as  are  found  in  very  (  w  mb;^ 
of  that  sixe.    The  Catholic  kntghl  venerated  ft  with  ail  ^ 
mission,  and  would  have  removed  it  to  hi«  e«sllw  €4  fWt»  * 
Mos,  to  have  it  held  in  more  veneration,  bai  ihMt  he  ft«r-«  ^ 
olTend  it  if  be  should  move  it  from  t  hahttatlDci  «hoi»  it  m 
abode  for  so  many  years.    This  ooosidermtiutt  mode  htm  Wi^ 
it  for  the  present  in  the  same  place  and  manner  in  wbAtA  b 
found  it ;  and  although  he  visited  it  afkerwaede  svbvo  ta  asa* 
of  the  chase  he  came  to  those  parts,  neveKholoso  be  i 
in  hand  to  improve  the  poor  hermitage  in  wbieh  it 
would  he  have  done  it,  if  the  Virgin  bad  not  aavtwl  bisi  Cr  a 
a  notorious  danger  of  death,  which,  ptTadv^ntitfe,  Gol  p^ 
mitted  as  a  punishment  for  hts  negligence,  and  in  Ibet 
to  make  the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Image  mantfwit  lo  the 
It  was  thus,  thot  going  to  his  ordinary  exifreioe  of  tKc  *h«^ 
ia  the  month  of  September,  In  the  year  of  ChriM  IISL  oi 
on  the  14th  of  the  month,  being  the  day  on  wbieh  tbe  rkv« 
celebrates  the  festival  of  the  Esaitution  of  ilie  Crasn  a|wet'« 
which  Christ  redeemed  the  human  race,  ss  tbe  imj 
with  clouds,  which  ordinarily  arise  from  tbe  s»«, 
country  round  about  could  not  lie  seen  by  rvwaoo  of  ti»ei 
save  for  a  little  space,  it  befell  that  the  doga  pot  op  a  sUf.  .ff 
indeed  it  were  one,)  and  Dom  Fuas  [iri»s«inf  bis  bom  to  in- 
sult, without  fear  of  any  dMn^rer,  because  he  Ibottgbi  U  «« 
all  plain  ground,  and  the  mist  hindered  him  fVnai  aeriiigwhtff 
he  was,  found  himself  upon  tbe  very  edge  of  tbe  rock  so  tkt 
precipice,  two  hundred  fathoms  above  tbe  eea,  at  a  ssesest 
when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  lo  turn  lite  rrios,  iv 
couH  he  do  any  thing  more  than  invoke  the  eoc«i««  of  Hv 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  image  was  in  tl«at  pIsco ,-  aod  «hr  we* 
cored  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  less  than  two  iwJnsr  6ee 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  on  a  long  and  narrow  \wut  tbctroC  tv 
horse  stopped  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  stone,  the  nsarisaf  •» 
hoofs  remaining  in  proof  uf  the  miroela  imprinted  in  lb»  fcTV< 
rock,  such  as  at  this  day  they  are  sei^n  t^  all  slfm4pm  v' 
persons  on  pilgrimage,  who  go  to  visit  tlie  Imngie  vfihi 
Lady  ;  and  it  is  a  notable  thing,  and  deserving  of  soiion*  #»«- 
sideration,  to  see  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rock,  apon  «l-«i 
the  miracle  happened,  and  on  llie  side  towards  the  c«wt««»iL  n 
a  part  where,  liecause  it  is  suspended  in  tbe  air,  ii  la  oel  ^v^ 
sible  that  any  human  being  eonkl  reach,  Xatut«  iwtmV  (■• 
impressed  a  cross  as  if  nailed  lo  the  bonlnros  oT  the  «vk,  w 
though  she  had  sanctified  that  ollff*  tberewKh,  oikI  martnd  i 
with  that  holy  sign,  to  lie  the  theatre  ia  wbteb  Ukr  mi 
lous  circumstance  was  to  be  eelebrat«d ;  wbirh,  by  i 
it  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Exohation  of  lbs  Craio,  mtmtd 
as  if  it  showed  the  honor  and  glory  which  ahonbl  ftom 
redound  to  the  Lord  who  redeemed  us  ihemm. 
seeing  himself  delivered  fiom  so  great  daqgafa  ■irf 
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from  whence  the  gniee  hed  oome  to  him,  went  to  the  little 
bornitafe,  whervi  with  thtt  ^roetdeTotioii  which  the  pretence 
of  the  raimeleoeeiuloaed,  he  geve  infinite  thmnke  to  OarLedj, 
aeeusiuf  binMlf  before  her  of  having  negUioted  to  repair  the 
bouse,  and  promUing  all  tlie  amends  which  hi*  pnesibility  per- 
mitted. Hie  huntamen  afterwatda  arrived,  following  the  track 
of  the  honoi  and  knowing  the  marvel  which  had  ocearred, 
tb«y  proatrated  theroaelvei  before  the  Imege  of  Our  Lady, 
adding  with  their  aetooiehmenl  to  the  devution  of  Dom  Fqm, 
who,  bearing  that  the  etag  bad  not  been  eeea,  and  that  the 
dogs  had  found  no  track  of  him  in  any  part,  though  one  had 
been  repreeented  before  him  to  draw  him  on,  understood  that 
it  wu  Mn  illuMtim  of  the  Devil,  eeeking  by  that  meaoa  to  make 
him  portah  miaerably.  All  theae  eonaideratiooa  enhanced  the 
great neaa  of  the  miracle,  and  tlie  obligationa  of  Dom  Fuaa, 
who,  tarrying  there  tome  daya,  made  workmen  come  from 
Leyria  and  Porto  de  Moe,  to  make  another  hermitage,  in 
which  the  Lady  abould  be  more  venerated  ;  and  aa  they  were 
domoliahing  the  firat,  they  found  placed  between  the  atonea  of 
th«  allar  a  little  boa  of  ivory,  and  within  it  rellca  of  BU  Braa, 
St.  Bartholomew,  and  other  auliita,  with  a  parchment,  wherein 
a  relation  waa  given  of  how  and  at  what  time  thoee  relica 
and  the  image  were  brought  there,  according  aa  haa  been 
aforeeaid.  A  vaulted  ohapel  waa  aoon  made,  after  a  good 
form  for  limei  ao  anoieat,  over  the  very  place  where  the  Lady 
had  been;  and  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  aeen  from  all 
ciclea,  they  left  it  open  with  four  archea,  which  in  proceae  of 
time  were  eloaed,  to  prevent  the  damage  which  the  raina 
and  atorma  did  within  the  chapel,  and  In  thia  manner  it  remaina 
in  our  daya.  The  Lady  remained  in  her  place,  being  aoon 
known  and  viaitod  by  the  (kithful,  who  flocked  Uiere  upon 
the  fame  of  her  apiwaiance :  the  valiant  and  holy  king  D.  Af- 
foiuo  llonriques,  being  one  of  the  firat  whom  Dom  Fuaa  ad- 
*i«od  of  what  had  happened,  and  he,  accompanied  with  the 
great  peraooa  of  hia  court,  and  with  hia  aon,  D.  Sanebo,  came 
to  viait  the  Image  of  the  Lady,  and  aee  with  hia  own  eyoa  the 
mnrka  of  ao  rare  a  miraele  aa  tital  which  had  taken  place  ;  and 
with  hia  eonaeot,  D.  Fuaa  mada  a  donation  to  the  Lady  of  a 
eertsiio  quantity  of  land  roand  about,  which  waa  at  that  time 
a  wild  thicket,  and  for  the  greater  part  ia  ao  atill,  being  well 
nigh  nil  wild  aanda  incapable  of  giving  fruit,  and  would  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  healli  and  aome  wild  pino-treea.  And 
because  it  e«tabliahea  the  truth  uf  ail  that  I  have  aaid,  and 
relatea  in  ita  own  manner  the  htaloty  of  the  Image  of  the 
Lady,  I  will  place  it  here  in  the  form  in  which  I  aaw  it  in  the 
Record  Room  at  Alooba^a,  preaerving  throughout  tlie  Latin 
and  the  barbarian!  of  ita  eompoaition  ;  which  ia  aa  followa :  — 
**  SaA  itomiaa  PaCria,  nee  mm  at  tjm  froUa,  ia  aaiiu  pointtiA 
IMitattMf  imeipU  cerCa  danatumi$t  neemm  at  derotittHtt,  qium  eg9 
Futu  EopiiUut  tauHS  Pvrto  da  MoSf  tt  tmram  de  Albvrdoa  wt^u* 
LfiirMOMt  9t  TVtm  FtUraB,  f(K%»  Mkeluuc  &tn<«  MaruB  da 
JVbzarrtA,  pu$  da  pavce  temport  (mrgit  fundala  super  mare,  «M 
de  eacttlie  mMiquit  JMedat^  inUr  Uipidte  et  i^nms  muUaSf  da  Iota 
ilia  terra  qum  jacet  inter  Jlnmrna  qam  vemt  per  JUeoubat,  et 
ttyiwm  aiMCiipatam  de  furaturie,  et  dteidiCar  de  vde  mode:  de 
€4afot  deJUnume  Alcehat,  faemoda  vtdk  per  aquae  betlae,  deinde 
inter  mare  et  mata  de  Poloyaa  aaqae!  Jbiir  in  ipea  faralurie, 
quam  ego  e^daiii  da  rege  JSifemaa,  et  par  eumm  coneenaum  faaa 
profgentam  eeriem  ad  pretdUtawi  Eaduiam  Beat*  Marim  Fir- 
giaia,  quamfici  eupra  mare,  Mt  in  eoKiUie  perpetniM  mrmorenUtr 
mirabUia  iM,  at  eU  netam  omMibue  kemiit^nt,  quomoda  a  wutrte 
feerim  ealvatas  per  pietatem  Dei  et  Beatm  Maria  qaam  voeant  de 
M'ataretj  taii  enceen.  Cam  manerem  in  eaetro  Porto  de  Moe,  et 
inde  veniekam  ad  oddendna  venatoe,  per  Mehnun  et  matam  de 
Patapae  usque  ad  mare,  supra  qaoM  meant  famam,  el  parvam 
damaneulam  inter  arbuetas  et  vepree,  in  qua  arat  una  Imago  Vir- 
ginis  Marig,  at  veneraximue  iUom,  at  aMemnu  inda  ,*  vcmi  deinde 
Tcui  kal,  OtLokria,  eirea  dicdtm  locum,  cam  ma^na  ohseuraHone 
nebula  epana  sifter  totam  terram,  at  tavenimaa  venatuM,  tree 
quem  fid  in  mea  equo,  usque  venirem  ad  tebarrondadeiro  supra 
mare,  quad  cadit  ajuae  sine  menaura  keminia  et  pavet  visas  si 
eemitfiemam  eadaiUem  ad  aquas.  Pavi  ego  miser  peeeator,  et 
veait  ad  remaatbmtcam  da  imagine  ihi  posita,  tt  magna  voce  dixi, 
Barcta  M^aiA  VAL.  Beaedieta  sit  iUa  in  muKeribus,  quia 
meum  equum  sieut  si  eseet  lapie  fecit  stare,  pedHhusJUas  in  Utpide, 
el  erat  jam  vatatus  extra  terram  in  punta  de  sazo  super  mare, 
Descendi  de  eque,  et  veai  ad  hteuM  ti^t  erat  imago,  et  plarocci  et 
gralias  feei,  et  vaneruat  msmtaras  et  videnmi,  et  lamdaaaruut 
Deu*t  et  Beatam  Mariam  i  Msi  keminea  par  Leirenam  et  Porte 


de  Mos,  et  per  loea  vieina,  at  oeatmit  Aloamres,  et  factrtnt  ee- 
eUaioM  bouo  opere  oporatam  definmice  el  lapide,  et  jam  Untdetur 
Deus  finita  est.  Jfes  vera  non  sdebamus  unde  esset,  et  undo 
vaaisset  ista  imago ;  eed  eeee  cum  destruebatur  altare  per  Alva- 
nirte,  tnoenta  est  arcttla  de  ebere  antiquo,  et  in  Uta  uno  envoUorie 
m  quo  erant  osta  atiquerum  sanctorum,  et  eartula  eum  kae  in- 
seriptione  t  Hie  sunt  rtliqui^  Sanetorum  Biatii  ft  BariMomei 
Apostoli,  quas  dftulit  a  Monasterio  Cauliniana  Romanus  mona- 
ekus,  eimul  cum  venerabiH  Imagine  Virginis  Marim  de  MhtaretA, 
qum  olim  in  JWitarclA  Cieitate  OaUUea  muUis  miraeulie  darue- 
rat,  et  inde  aspertata  per  Oneeum  monachum  nomihe  Cfriaeum, 
OotkoTum  Begum  tempore,  in  preedieto  manotfterio  per  multum 
temperie  manserat,  qua  usque  Hispania  d  Mauris  debrJata,  et 
Rat  Redrrieus  superatus  in  pnelio,  soluSf  laerymabiUs,  abjeetus, 
et  pene  drffieians  pervanit  ad  pmtfatum  mana^erium  Cauliniana, 
ibiqus  a  pnedieto  Romano  pKuitentite  et  Eueharistim  Saeramentis 
sujctptis,  pariter  eum  illo,  eum  imagine,  et  reUquOs  ad  Seanum 
mantam  paraenerunt  10  kaL  Dectmb.  in  quo  rez  solus  per  annum 
integrum  permansit,  in  Eeelesia  ibi  invemta  eum  Ckri^  emci/in 
magta«,  et  ignota  eepulekro,  Romanus  zero  eum  kac  Sacra  Vir- 
ginie  tfigia  inter  duo  ista  saxa,  usque  ad  ezlremum  vitm  per- 
mansil }  et  ne  fnturis  temporibue  ^iquem  ignorantia  leneat,  kme 
cmn  reUquHs  saeris  in  kae  eitremm  orbis  parte  raomdianca.  Deus 
ista  omnia  a  Maurorum  mauibus  sertet,  wf  man.  De  his  lectis 
et  a  Presbpteris  apertie  eatis  multum  sumus  gaaisi,  quia  nanun 
de  eanetis  retiquiit,  et  de  Firgine  sdvimus,  et  ut  memorentur  per 
eampar  aa  ista  aerie  teUamenti  seribere/ecimus.  Do  igiturpna- 
dietam  kmredUatem  pro  reparatione  prt/ata  Eedesia  eum  paseuis, 
et  aquis,  de  moule  imfonte,  ingressibus  et  regressihus,  quantum  a 
prestitam  kominis  est,  et  iUam  in  mslkiorato  foro  aliquis  potest 
habere  per  ee,  M^  igitur  aliquie  komodenostrisveldeeetraneis 
hoe  f actum  nostrum  ad  urumpendum  veniat,  quod  si  tentaverit 
peche  ad  dominum  terras  trecentos  marabitinos,  el  carta  nihil- 
ominus  ia  sua  robore  permanent,  et  insuper  sedeat  eteommunicatus 
et  eum  Juda  proditore  peenae  luat  damnatorum.  Facta  series 
testamenti  vi  idaa  Decemh.  era  M,CLXX,  Alfonsus  PorUgalim 
Rex  coi\firm.  Saneitu  Rez  confirm,  Regina  Dvna  Tarasia 
coajtrm,  Petrue  Fernanda,  regis  Sancii  dapifer  confirm.  Ma- 
nendus  Ounsalui,  ejusdem  signifer  confirm,  Donus  Joannaa 
Fernandez  euria  regis  maiordamus  eot^firm.  Donus  Julianus 
CaneeUarius  regis  confirm,  MarOnus  Qonsalui  Pretar  Celiac 
brim  confirm,  Petrus  Ommrii  CapeUanus  regie  eonfirwt.  Me- 
nendus  Abbas  confirm,  Thaotanius  eonf,  Fernandas  JVaxis, 
testis,  Egeas  AVnis,  testis,  Dn  Tela,  testis.  Petrus  Jifknit, 
testis,  Femandus  Vermundi,  testis,  Ludanus  Prmebyter 
notamt,''* 

Thia  deed,  which  eatabliahea  all  the  principal  facta  that  1 
have  related,  did  not  take  efibet,  becauae  the  landa  of  which 
it  diaposed  were  already  part  of  the  GatUoa  of  Alcobnfa,  which 
King  Don  Affonao  hod  given  aome  year*  before  to  our  father 
St.  Bernard  \  and  Dom  Fuaa  compenaated  for  them  with  cer- 
tain  propertiea  near  Pombal,  aa  ia  proved  by  another  writing 
annexed  to  the  former,  but  which  I  forbear  to  inaert,  as  apper- 
taining little  to  the  thread  of  my  hiatory  \  and  reauming  the 
course  thereof,  you  must  know,  that  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  of  Naaareth  remained  in  the  ehaptil  which  Dom  Fuaa 
made  for  it,  till  the  year  of  Chriat  1377,  in  the  which,  Kiqg 
Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal  founded  for  it  the  honae  in  which 
it  now  ia,  having  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Queen  Dona 
Lianor,  wife  of  King  Dom  Joam  11.,  and  aorrounded  with 
porticooa  by  King  Dom  Manoel.  And  now  in  our  timea  a 
chapel  {Capela  mar)  of  good  fabric  baa  been  built,  with  vol- 
untary contribntiona,  and  the  rente  of  the  brotherhood ;  and  in 
the  old  hermitage  founded  by  Dom  Fuaa  I.,  with  the  help 
of  aome  devout  peraona,  had  another  chapel  opened  under 
ground,  in  order  to  diacover  the  very  rock  and  cavern  in  which 
the  Holy  Image  had  been  hidden  ao  great  a  number  of  yeara ; 
there  ia  a  deacent  to  it  by  eight  or  ten  atepa,  and  a  notable 
consolation  it  ia  to  thoae  who  conaider  the  great  antiquity  of 
that  ainctuary.  And  for  that  the  memory  of  things  ao  re- 
markable ought  not  to  be  lost,  f  composed  an  inacription  brief- 
ly recounting  the  whole :  and  Dt,  Ruy  Lonren^o,  who  waa 
then  Provedor  of  the  Comarca  of  Leyria,  and  visitor  of  the 
aaid  church  for  the  king,  ordered  it  to  be  engraven  in  marble. 
It  ia  aa  fullowa  — 

*^  Sacra  Virginia  Marim  veneranda  Imago,  a  Monasterio  Ca»- 
liniana  prope  Emeritam,  quo  Gothervm  tempore^  a  Mazaretk 
tranelata,  miraeulie  claruerat,  in  generali  ITntpanim  clade,  Ann, 
Dm,  DCCXIIII.  a  Romano  monacko,  eomite,  utfertur.  Rode 
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rieo  Regty  ad  kane  eztremam  trbispartem  addueitur,  in  guadum 
nuns  moritur,  alter  pr^ficiaatar^  per  CCCCLXJX.  anno$  inttr 
duo  h^c  prarupta  itaxa  sub  purvo  delUuit  tu^rUt :  deindt  a  fSia 
Ropi$uo^  Partus  Motarum  duce,  mnno  Diftiuni  MCLXXXtl, 
(Mt  ipM  in  doHotioiu  testatur)  uivrata,  dum  tneaute  OffitMto  «quo 
fuffaeerMffietumque  forte f  inst^intitr  certfum,  ad  mltimuMque  m- 
manis  hajas  pradpUH  cuneumjjamjam  ruitunu  aceedUj  nomine 
Virginia  invocatOf  a  ntiiia,  et  mortig  faueibug  erepUUf  Aoe  ei 
prinjf  drdieat  saeeUum ;  tandem  a  Ferdinando  Portugalua  JUge^ 
ad  majus  aliud  templumf  quod  ipse  afundimaUis  erexrrat  trans- 
fertur.  Jian.  Domini  MCCCLXXVIL  Kvrgiui  ei  perpeiu- 
itati.  D.  D.  F.  B.  D.  B.  ex  voto." 

From  theie  things,  taken  as  fuitlifully  ai  I  possibly  coald 
from  tho  deed  of  gill  and  from  hiitory,  \ro  see  clearly  the  pre&t 
antiquity  of  tho  sanctuary,  since  it  is  693  years  since  tJie 
Iniuge  of  the  Lady  was  brought  to  the  place  where  it  now  is  j 
and  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  year  in  which  it  was 
brought  from  Nazareth,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  it  wris  before 
King  Recaredo,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  Chriist  566 ; 
BO  tliat  it  is  10*21  yenrs,  a  little  more  or  less,  sinre  it  came  to 
Spain ;  and  as  it  come  then,  as  one  well  known,  and  cele- 
brated for  miraclefl  in  the  parts  of  the  East,  it  may  well  bo 
understood  that  this  is  one  of  tho  most  famous  and  ancient 
Images,  nnd  nearest  to  the  times  of  tho  apostles,  that  the 
world  at  present  possesses.  —  Brito  Mmutrehia  Lusitana^  p.  S, 
1.  7,  c.  4. 

This  legend  cannot  have  been  invented  before  Emanuel's 
reign,  for  Duarte  Giilavnm  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  Chronicle 
of  AfTonso  Ilenriquez,  though  ho  relates  the  exploits  and  death 
of  D.  Fuas  Roupinho.  I  believe  there  is  no  earlier  antbority 
for  it  than  Bernardo  de  Brito  himself.  It  is  one  of  many  ar- 
ticles of  the  some  kind  from  the  grout  manufactory  of  AIco- 
ba^a,  and  is  at  this  day  as  firmly  believed  by  the  people  of 
Portugal  as  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  How  indeed 
should  they  fail  to  belie ve  it  ?  I  have  a  print  —  1 1  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  devotional  prints  in  Portugal  —  which  represents 
the  miracle.  The  diabolical  stn^  is  flying  down  the  precipice, 
and  looking  buck  with  a  wicked  turn  of  the  head,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Dom  Fuas  follow  him ;  the  horse  u  rearing  up  with  his 
hind  feet  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice  ;  the  knight  has 
dropped  his  hunting-spear,  his  cocked  hat  is  fulling  t)ehind  him, 
and  an  exclamation  to  the  Virgin  is  coming  out  of  his  mouth. 
The  Virgin  with  a  crown  upon  her  head,  and  the  Babe  with  a 
crown  upon  his,  at  her  breast,  appear  in  the  sky  amidst  clouds 
of  glory.  JV*.  5.  de  ^atari  is  written  above  this  precious 
print,  and  this  more  precious  information  below  it,  —  0.  £bio 
SuT.  Cardeal  Patriarcha  concede  50  diaa  de  Indulga.  a  qm,  reiar 
kuma  have  Ma.  diante  deeta  Image.  His  Emioency  the  Cardi- 
nal Patriarch  grants  fil\y  days  indulgence  to  whosoever  shall 
say  an  Ave-Maria  before  this  Image.  The  print  is  included, 
and  plenty  of  Ave-Martas  are  said  before  it  in  full  faith,  for 
this  JV*0Ma  Seahora  de  Jfatari  is  in  high  vogue.  Before  the 
French  invasion,  this  fiunous  Image  used  annually  to  be  e»- 
corted  by  the  Court  to  Cape  Espichel.  In  1796  I  happened  to 
be  upon  the  Tagus  at  the  time  of  her  embarkation  at  Bolera. 
She  was  curried  in  a  sort  of  sedan-ciioir,  of  which  the  fashion 
resembled  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach ;  a  processional 
gun-boat  preceded  the  Image  and  the  Court,  and  I  was  liter- 
ally caught  in  a  shower  of  rockets,  if  any  of  which  had  fallen 
upon  the  heretical  heads  of  me  and  my  companion,  it  wonld 
not  improbably  have  been  considered  as  a  new  miracle 
wrought  by  the  wonder-working  Senhora. 

In  July,  1806,  the  French,  under  General  Tbomieres,  robbed 
this  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Nazareth ;  their  booty,  in  jewels 
and  plate,  was  estimated  at  more  than  200,000  cruzados.  Jose 
Accursio  das  Neves,  the  Portuguese  historian  of  those  disas- 
trous times,  expresses  his  surprise  that  no  means  should  have 
been  taken  by  those  who  had  the  care  of  these  treasurot,  for 
securing  them  in  time.  Care,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  Great  Diana  of  the  Temple,  for  thoufh  it  is 
stated  that  they  destroyed  or  injured  several  images,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  insult  or  damage  having  been  offered  to 
this.  They  sacked  the  town  and  set  fire  to  it,  but  it  escaped 
with  tho  loss  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  houses  ;  tho  suburb 
or  village,  on  the  beach,  was  less  fortunate ;  there  only  four 
houses  of  more  than  300  remained  unconsumed,  and  all  the 
boats  and  fiihiug-nets  wore  destroyed.  —  Historia  da  Invasam^ 
Ite.  t.  4,  p.  85. 


Spreading  Am  haudty  amd  t/img  mf  IL»  }^  li. 

1.  p.  twi,  t.  . 

My  friend  Waller  Scott's  Vl^am  »f  Dmntt^etxA  *sr  ■ 
singular  contrast  to  tlie  pietiiro  «hj«h  is  repics«K*  i  i*. 
passage.    I  have  great  plnusafo  fn  <|aoiiof  tfc«tfiBti   •* 
contrast  had  been  intentional,  it  cooJd  wA  ktn  Wni » 
complete. 

But,  fir  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  leat 

An  eir  of  fearful  wonder  to  Uic  King^; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitfVil  lustre  eont, 

Bo  long  that  sud  confession  witnMsiag; 
For  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hiddrn  tilings 

Such  as  arc  loathly  uttor'cl  to  th«  air, 
When  Fonr,  Remorse,  and  ftb.ime,  Che  hoson  vrr;;) 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  caam>i  bear. 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  upeeclj  a  respite  ban  Dtrsr 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  stirrr  hair. 

The  stream  of  failing  light  mab  f«>ebly  ruUM; 
But  Roderir.k'd  vicage,  though  bi«i  besut  wv  bait. 

Was  shudow'd  by  hi«  hand  niul  mjintlo's  (»M, 
Wliiie  of  his  hidden  aoul  the  eitM  ho  toU. 

Proud  Aluric's  descendant  could  not  bnwk, 
That  mortal  man  bin  benrini^  whoulJ  beiiold. 

Or  boast  that  he  lud  scon,  when  ro«sc>cnn  i^w. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,  renioTsc  a  wwrw*-*  W 

This  part  of  the  story  is  thus  nakedly  stated  by  IV.  A"" 
da  Sylva  Mascareuhas,  in  a  lon^  narTiiti*e  pfrm  ^nt^ l'^'^ 
—  A  dfstruigam  de  Eapanka,  Reetamr»ifam  Sksudm  *  uem 

Jlehouee  o  pobre  Ref  em  CamUniatia 
Moatekro  junta  ao  rio  OuadiauMm 

Eram  0$  fradte  fugidoo  do  Mo*tnto 
Com  meeon  do»  Barharo*  mafntdoe, 

De  brufos  egteoe  el  rry  hum  dta  inteiro 
JVb  /grejCt  ckorando  eeuM  pcceaJtt*  -■ 

Hum  Monge  tto  aUi  por  dtrmdetro 
A  eouAecer  quern  fm,  oupindo  os  brudot 

Que  o  ditfar^ado  Rey  ao*  mru  diaatf, 

Egte  Monge  Romano  ee  ebamava. 

Perguntoulke  quern  «Ta,  e  dimde  rinba^ 
Par  ver  no  pobre  trajf  gram  pnrtnda  i 

El  Rey  the  rejfpondeo  c»m»  eoticinka 
Sem  dtclarar  »eu  pontu^  vu  e$u  ioMdoi 

PediulAe  confiaxam^  e  o  Mongt  oMuka 
Lha  cancedfo  e  o  Sunto  Socrmnenla 

Erafor^a  que  ei  Afy  im  eo$^figMSM 

Lke  declarasse  e  pcato  e  a  kucan. 

Como  entendeo  o  bom  RdigtAeo 
Qn<*  aquftle  era  era  Rry  quo  par  eetmnkm 

Tcrraa  amlara  roto  t  laerimuao^ 
Mil  aye  tirou  d4t9  intimaa  entraniat  - 

Lanfouaethe  aos  pee^  $  com  pifd4t*o 
Affi-eto  o  induxiu  e  raruui  mankatf 

0  quiiPsee  tambem  tevar  conmlgo 

Par  socio  no  deeterro  e  no  prrigo.  —  P.  97& 


1 1 


TTufmrth  tsecfc  ef  their  painful  pOgrinu^e^'-tp'  0!,<^> 

Dias  vinte  e  oete  na  paseagem 

Oastaramf  deniandoist  do  kmmano 
IVatiff  e  maoe  encontrea  que  este  otna^ 
7Vd«  oempre  a  fMm  busea  »  bemprofteni^ 

Destrol^tm  de  Bqtanha,^  ^• 


Seme  new  aueUritf,  unkeaed  ^  f«l 
tn  Syrian  f  elds  ^  glory^  ar  tka  aanda 
Of  kolieat  Egypt,  ~-U,  p,  CS3,  coL  1. 

Egypt  has  been,  from  the  earliest  tgv»,  the  tii*i^^^ 
moet  abject  and  absurd  a operMlUoos,  nod  rurj  tKl^  ^^ 
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wu  prodaced  by  a  conversion  which  exchanged  crocodileii  and 
nookefi  for  monki  and  mountebanks.  The  flrat  monastery  is 
aaid  to  havo  been  established  in  that  coantiy  by  St.  Anthony 
the  Great,  towards  the  close  of  the  tliird  contury.  He  who 
rnts  in  solitude,  «aid  Uio  saint.  Is  saved  from  three  ooalliets,  — 
from  the  war  of  hearing,  ami  of  speech,  and  of  slight ;  and  he 
has  only  bo  maintain  the  struggle  against  hit  own  heart.  (Ada 
SameioruMj  t.  ii.  p.  143.)  Indolence  was  not  the  only  virtue 
which  he  and  his  disciples  introduced  into  the  catalogue  of 
Christian  perfections  S.  Enfraxia  entered  a  convent  con- 
f  i4ting  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  nuns,  not  one  of  whom  had 
cvrr  washed  her  feet ;  the  very  mention  of  the  bath  was  an 
abomination  to  them.  {JlUa  Satutarmm,  Martk  13.)  St. 
AUcarias  had  renounced  moat  of  the  decencies  of  life  ;  but 
he  returned  one  day  to  his  convent,  humbled  and  morti6ed, 
eiclaioiing,— >l  am  uot  yet  a  monk,  but  I  have  seen  roooka  { 
for  be  had  met  two  of  these  wretches  stark  naked.  — wffcta 
SoMimrum^  i.  p.  107. 

The  principles  which  these  madmen  established  were,  that 
every  indulgence  is  sinful }  that  whatever  is  gratifying  to  the 
body,  must  be  injurious  to  the  soul ;  that  in  proportion  as  man 
intli'ta  torments  upon  himself,  he  pleases  his  Creator ;  that  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  wean  the  heart  from  God ;  and  that 
every  tocijl  duty  must  be  abandoned  by  him  who  would  be 
prrfpct.  The  doctrine  of  two  principles  has  never  produced 
such  praetioal  evils  in  any  other  system  as  in  the  Romish. 
Manes,  indeed,  attributes  all  evil  to  the  equal  power  of  the 
E>il  Principle,  (that  power  being  only  fur  a  time,)  but  oome 
of  tlie  corrupted  forms  of  Christianity  actually  exclude  a 
good  ono ! 

l*here  Is  a  curious  passage  in  the  Dibliolheca  Orientalls  of 
Ajisemaotts,  in  which  the  deserts  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  these  snints,  compensating 
fur  their  sterility  by  the  abundant  crop  of  virtues  which  they 
wore  to  produce  .  t%  ill  A  vera  soli  eesfitate,  ya«  ptoeul  a  JVUi 
ripu  qtuujuAvtrsdS  hUisttau  praifnditur^  non  urbety  aen  damid- 
Um^  aea  agri^  nun.  arh^rt»,  ted  detertttm,  urtna^  ftrm ;  mm  tamem 
home  trrrm  partfm  (ut  Rueherii  reruns  afar)  laviiirai,  H  imhih- 
nontMm  dimuU.  DeuSf  qmum  im  frim&rdiis  rtn»m  omnia  in  tapi' 
tntih/acfret,  rt  giitifuUqitmqtuftUuris  usibH*  apta  ditt'mgtitret  f 
§td  eaacU  n«H  mm)[*M  prmsenta  magH\ficentiAy  quam  futuri  jnm- 
tcientih  tr$€tm0f  rraliirM,  ut  arbitror^  Sanctis  Rrtmnm  paraeit, 
fWiie,  ku  UUm  loempliitm  fmetibm  re/ait,  Hpra  imdvdgentiorit 
futf«rw  titfy  kamc  Sametorum  dcrefccwttdtam^  at  gitfingueMcerad 
jMt»  destrti :  Et  quum  irrifuret  dt  npericribiu  nis  monteSf 
dbmndartl  fuopu  muUifticmtaJrufe  eentmUe*  loeamnnpu  damnm 
ompfiitet^  fMMJB  kiAtUdionrm  sterUem  hahitattrr*  ditareL 

**  If  the  ways  of  religion,"  says  South,  «*  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, such  as  are  not  ways  of  pleasaatness  are  not  truly 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.  Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  all  those  aflbcted, 
anr<mimanded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prized  and  exer- 
cised by  some  of  the  Romith  profession.  Pilgrimages,  going 
harefijot,  hair<shirt4  and  whips,  with  other  such  gospcl-artil- 
I'-ry,  are  their  only  helps  to  devotion  ;  things  never  enjoined, 
either  by  tb«  prophets  under  the  Jewish,  or  by  the  apostles 
under  tlie  Chrtvtiun  economy,  who  yet  surely  understood  the 
proper  and  the  i.iost  efficacious  instruments  of  piety,  as  well 
as  any  eonfessor  or  IViar  of  all  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  or  any 
casuitt  whatsoever. 

**  It  seems  that  with  them  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a 
pcniti>nt  unless  he  also  turns  vogabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jero- 
sileni,  or  wanders  over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit 
the  shrines  of  surh  or  such  a  pretended  saint,  though  perhaps 
in  his  life  ten  times  more  ridiculous  than  themselves.  Thus, 
that  which  was  Caln*s  error,  Is  become  their  rrligioo.  He 
Ihiit  tltinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going  barefoot,  only  makes  one 
folly  the  atonement  for  another.  Paul,  indeed,  was  scourged 
and  beaten  by  tho  Jews,  but  we  never  read  that  ho  beat  or 
scourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  that  his  ktepmg  imder  of 
ki»  bodf  imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove  that  tho  body 
cjnnot  be  kept  dodor  by  a  virtuom  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
emiinot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  eonseqoently 
that  thongs  and  whip-cord  are  means  of  grace,  and  things 
neeoasary  to  salvation.  The  truth  Is,  if  meo*s  religion  liee  no 
deeper  than  their  akin,  it  Is  poesible  that  they  may  seoorge 
thr«meelv«i  Into  very  great  improvements. 

<•  Bttt  they  will  find  that  bodily  exercise  tooehea  not  the 
aoal,  aad  that  neithar  prida,  nor  luot,  nor  eovelottsaaaa,  waa 


ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline  ;  His  not  the  back,  but 
the  heart  that  must  bleed  for  sin  j  and,  consequently,  that  in 
Uieir  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way }  let 
them  lash  on  never  so  fast,  lliey  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to 
their  journey's  end  ;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  themselves 
and  oUiers,  they  may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul  to 
Heaven  by  such  means.*'  —  Sermoiw,  vol.  i.  p.  34. 


h  those  toeeds 
fi'kiek  never,  from  the  hour  when  to  the  grave 
She  followed  her  dear  lord  Theodofred, 
RusiUa  laid  asidt.  —  IF.  p.  G53,  col.  2. 

FUs  nuper  ipse  in  Hispamiis  eimstitutis  el  udMiratusenm  anti- 
quum hune  etercsi,  oA  Hispanic  adhue  omnibus  vbservari ;  mortuA 
quippe  uxore  marttus,  mortme  mmrito  eeit/itr,  mortuUfliis  patten, 
Mortuis  patrihus  Jtlii,  defunetis  qmbusHbet  eognatis  eognati,  ex- 
(JMtts,  quodlibet  easu  amieis  mmiei,  statim  arma  deponunt,  sericas 
veslts,  peregrinarum  pMium  tegnuna  abjieiunt,  totumqut  ptnitut 
multi  eolsrem,  ae  prrUosum  habitum  abdieantes,  nigris  tantum 
viUhusque  indnmentis  se  eonlegunt.  Sic  crinibus  propriis  sie  ju- 
menioTum  tnomm  eaudis  detmrtattA,  seque  et  ipsa  atroprorsut 
colore  deuigranL  TalAus  luetui  dolorurce  insignihut,  sublraetos 
charismmos  defiant,  tt  tntegri  ad  nunns  spatiam  anni,  in  tali  mc- 
rorepubUea  lege  eonsunuuiL  —  Petri  Vencrabilis  Eput.  quoted 
in  Tepes,  t.  vii.  ff.  21. 


Ifer  oyeUas  huaband,  —II.  p.  653,  col.  2. 

Witiza  put  out  the  eyes  of  Theodofred,  inhahilitandole  ] 
la  monarehia,  says  Ferraras.    This  was  the  common  mode  of 
incapacitating  a  rival  for  the  throne. 

Uu  Conde  de  Oallieia  quefuera  taliado, 
Pelafo  aeie  nambre,  omefo  derfonaio, 
Perdio  la  vision,  andaba  ombargade, 
Ca  ome  que  non  vede,  non  d^bie  seer  nado. 

Gonzalo  de  Berceo.  8.  Dom.  388. 

The  history  of  Europe  during  the  dark  ages  abounds  with 
examples  of  ejaculation,  as  it  was  called  by  those  writers  who 
endeavored,  towards  tho  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  to  intro- 
duce the  style-ornate  into  our  prose  aAer  it  had  bi>en  banio)  ed 
from  poetry.  In  the  Kant,  the  practice  is  still  rontinurd. 
When  Alboquerque  took  possession  of  Ormuz,  he  sent  to 
Portugal  fif\een  of  its  former  kings,  whom  ho  found  there, 
each  of  whom,  in  his  torn,  had  been  deposed  and  blinded  I 

In  the  semi-barbarous  «tttgt>  of  society,  any  kind  of  personal 
blemish  seem^  to  have  iteen  considered  as  disqualifying u  prince 
from  the  succession,  like  the  law  of  the  Xox  irenes.  Yorwerth, 
the  son  of  Owen  Gwynedh,  was  set  aside  in  Wales  because  of 
his  broken  no«e  ;  Count  Olib^,  in  Barcelona,  because  he  could 
never  speak  till  be  had  stamped  with  Iris  foot  three  times  like 
a  goat.  Aquest  OUbafrare  del  Conte  en  Onfa  no  era  a  dret  de 
SOS  membrus.  Car  to  dit  Olihajames  no  podia  parlar,  si  primer 
no  donas  eolps  oA'Ie  pen  en  terra  quart  o  tine  regades,  uri  eemai 
foe  cakra ;  e  per  aquesia  raho  Ufou  imposat  lo  nam,  dimt  U  (Xi- 
bra  Cabreta,  e  per  aquest  urcident  lo  dit  CHiba  prrde  la  suecessio 
delfrare  en  lo  CoaUat  de  Barcelona,  •  fou  donat  lo  dit  Comtat  o 
en  BorreU,  Comte  de  Urgell,  qui  era  son  tosin  germed  —  Pire 
Tomich,  r.  xxviil.  ff.  SK). 

In  the  treaty  between  our  Henry  V.  and  Charlea  VI.  of 
Prance,  by  which  Henry  was  appointed  King  of  France  after 
Charles's  decease,  it  was  decreed  thot  the  French  should 
**  swear  to  become  liege  men  and  v.issals  to  our  said  son  King 
Henry,  and  obey  him  as  the  true  King  of  Frnnre,  and  without 
any  opposition  or  dispute  shall  receive  him  as  such,  and  never 
pay  obedience  to  any  other  as  king  or  regent  of  Fianre,  but 
to  our  said  son  King  Henry,  unless  our  said  son  should  lose 
life  or  1Mb,  or  be  attaeked  by  a  mortal  disease,  or  suffer  dim- 
inution in  person,  state,  honor,*  or  goo(N." 

Lope  de  Vega  alludes  to  the  blindness  of  Theodofred  in  hit 
Jerusalem  Conquistada :  — 


Criaeaat  eon  otras  hoUaa 
ngrindaUtta, 


JoluMs*s  MsHtsdM,  vst.  V.  p.  IN. 
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Ihkody  which  has  with  little  ralleetion  b*«D  Uid  to  hia  charfo. 

Pedrm^a,  he  tayt,  in  the  GrendesM  de  Grtinadii,  ejid  Rodrigo 

Caro,  in  the  Grandeui  de  Bevillo,  both  aflSrm  tliat  the  original 

Arabic  eii»li  in  the  Eacuriiil,  and  Eicolono  OMerti  the  fame, 

although  Nieholaf  Antonio  eays  thot  the  catalogues  of  that 

library  do  not  make  mentiou  of  any  aueb  book.    If  Luna  had 

forged  it,  it  would  not  have  had  many  of  thone  blandert  which 

are  obeenred  in  it }  nor  ia  there  any  reaaon  for  imputing  raeh 

a  fraud  to  Luna,  a  man  well  aktUed  in  Arabiie,  and  of  good 

reputation.    What  1  auapeet  ia,  tliat  the  book  was  eompoaed 

by  a  Granadan  Moor^  and  the  reaaoo  which  indueea  me  to  form 

thia  opinion  ia,  the  roinnleneaa  with  which  he  deacribea  the 

conquest  which  Tarif  made  of  those  paru  of  the  kingdom  of 

Granada,  of  the  Alpuxarraa  and  the  Serra  Neveda,  pointing 

out  the  etymologies  of  the  namea  of  places,  and  other  circum- 

atancea,  which  any  one  who  reads  with  attention  will  observe. 

Aa  to  the  time  in  which  the  compoeer  of  thia  amusing  romance 

llouriahed,  it  waa  certainly  after  the  reign  of  fiedeci  Aben 

Habux,  who  gOTsmed,  and  waa  Lord  of,  Granada  about  the 

year  1013,  as  Maranol  relates,  after  the  Arabian  writera  j  and 

the  roaaott  which  1  hare  for  this  asaortion  is,  that  in  the  ro> 

mance  of  Abuloacim  the  story  is  told  which  gave  occasion  to 

the  said  Bodeci  Aben  Uabus  to  set  up  ia  Granada  that  famoua 

vane,  which  repreaonts  a  knight  upon  horseback  in  bronxe, 

with  a  apear  in  the  right  hand|  and  a  club  in  the  left,  and  these 

wurds  in  Arabic,  —  Bedeci  Abon  Uubos  says,  that  in  this 

manner  Andalusia  muat  be  kept !  the  figure  moves  with  every 

wind,  and  voen  about  from  one  end  to  another.— .MsMerias 

d»  BragOj  U  iii.  p.  ISO. 

In  the  fabulouB  Chronicle  of  D.  Rodrigo,  Sacarns,  aa  he  ia 
there  called,  is  a  conspicuous  pentonage  ;  but  the  tale  of  his 
emigration  was  not  then  current,  and  the  author  kills  him  be- 
fore the  Moors  appear  upon  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have 
designed  him  as  a  representation  of  perfect  generosity. 


AU  too  leaf, 
Hort  t»  tkoir  ovn  inkerUanee,  tkt  oooa 
Of  8poM  Aave  groOM^d  biMoatk  afortign  yoke, 

IV.  p.  6S0,  eoL  9. 

There  had  been  a  law  to  prohibit  Intermarriagea  between 
the  Goths  and  Romaoa;  thin  law  Eeeeauintho  annulled,* 
observing,  in  hie  edict,  that  the  people  ought  in  no  slight  de- 
gree  to  rejoice  at  the  repeal*  It  is  enrious  that  the  distinction 
should  have  existed  so  long ;  but  it  Ui  found  also  in  a  law  of 
Wamba^s,  and  doubtless  must  have  oontinued  till  both  names 
were  lost  together  in  the  general  wreck.  The  vile  principle 
was  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  Wisigoths,  that  such  aa  the 
root  is,  such  ought  the  branch  to  be,— /tbm  eoitfunon  u  de 
limoge,  ^umuio  dfiffo  fum  oemofa  al  fodre,  fas  efadta  facs  do  te 
fdtt,  deko  ear  em  a  eima,  and  ujion  this  principle  a  law  was 
made  to  keep  the  ehiUren  of  alaves,  alaves  also. 

**  Many  men  well  veieed  in  history,'*  saya  Contador  de  Ar- 
gote,  (Memoriaa  de  Braga,  3, 973,)  "  think,  and  think  rightly, 
that  this  waa  a  civil  war,  and  that  the  monarchy  waa  divided 
into  two  fhctiona,  of  which  the  leaat  powerAil  availed  itaelf 
of  the  Araba  as  auxiliaries  *,  and  that  these  auxiliaries  made 
themselves  masters,  and  easily  effected  their  intent  by  means 
of  the  divisions  in  the  country.'* 

**  Tlie  natives  of  Spain,"  says  Joam  de  Barroa,  **  never  bore 
much  love  to  the  Goths,  who  were  strangers  and  comelings, 
and  when  they  came  had  no  right  there,  for  the  whole  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  believed  that  the  greater 
part  of  thoee  whom  the  Moors  slew  were  Goths,  and  it  is  said 
that,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  in  the  courae  of  two  years 
there  were  slain  by  the  aword  seven  hundred  thooaand  men. 
The  Chrfaithina  who  escaped  chose  that  the  name  of  Gotha 
should  be  lost ;  and  though  some  Castillians  complain  that 
the  race  should  be  extinguiahed,  aoying  with  Don  Jorge  Man- 
riquo, 

Pm$»  U  oomgTO  do  loo  €hdoo 
f  d  Umog9  y  la  aeMsia 
tMmerondOf 
forquoHlmo  viao  y  modoo 
oo  ooMO  o*  gramdo  altout 
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I  must  say  that  I  see  no  good  Ibundation  for  this ;  for  they 
were  a  proud  nation  and  barbarous,  and  were  a  long  time 
heretics  of  the  sects  of  Arius  and  Eutychius  and  Pelagius, 
and  can  be  praised  aa  nothing  except  as  warriors,  who  were 
BO  greedy  fur  dominion,  that  wherever  they  reached  they  laid 
every  thing  bare  like  locusts,  and  therefore  the  emperor 
ceded  to  them  this  country.  The  people  who  dwelt  in  it 
before  were  a  better  race,  alwaya  praised  and  feared,  and  re- 
spected by  the  Romans,  loyal  and  faithfiil  and  true  and  rea- 
sonable :  and  if  tlie  Goths  afterwards  were  worthy  of  any 
estimation  they  became  so  here:  for  aa  plants  lose  their 
bittemeas  and  improve  by  being  planted  and  translated  into  a 
good  soil,  (aa  ia  aaid  of  peaches,)  so  does  a  good  land  change 
ita  inhabitants,  and  of  roatic  and  barbarous  make  them  polished 
and  virtuous. 

"  The  Moors  did  not  say  that  they  came  against  the  Chris- 
tians, but  ogalnst  the  Goths,  who  had  usurped  Spain ;  and  it 
appears  that  to  the  people  of  the  land  it  mattered  little  whether 
they  were  under  Gotha  or  Moors ;  or  indeed  it  might  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  preferred  the  Moors,  not  only  bo- 
cause  all  new  things  and  changea  would  be  pleaaing,  but  be- 
cause they  were  exasperated  against  the  Goths  for  what  they 
had  done  against  the  Christians,  (t.  s.  the  Catholics,)  and  for 
the  bad  government  of  King  Witixa.'* 

"  You  are  not  to  think,"  aaya  the  Chronicler,  "  that  Count 
Don  Julian  and  the  Bishop  Don  Orpas  came  of  the  lineage  of 
the  Gotha,  but  of  the  lineage  of  the  CBsais,  and  therefore  they 
were  not  grieved  that  the  good  lineage  ahould  be  destroyed." 
—  Ckr,  ddJLD.  RodrigOf  p.  1.  o.  SM& 


I\naa.  —  v.  p.  661,  coL  1. 

Barrios,  taking  a  punater'a  license  in  orthographyi  playi 
upon  the  name  of  Palayo's  father: — 

dd  gram  fhoUm  (fas  eoiUoOu 

oign^fiem)  Psiaya,  mordal  Uossa, 
restoars  d  Loonoo  reyae  eon  aqudia 
ku  quo  aUomso  (a  vidoriooa  rama, 

Coro  de  laa  Musas,  p.  lOSL 


Tko  Qasea  too,  Egihoa,  -~ 

Woo  the  not  married  to  the  sasmy, 

The  Moor,  tike  MiobdUver  7  —  V.  p.  661,  col.  L 

For  this  lact  there  is  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Isi- 
doras  Pscenais.  Per  idem  Inapas  tn  .Sra  735,  aaae  taiperd 
qfue  9.  Arakmm  97.  Jtbdalaui  emaom  JSspaniam  per  tree  em- 
aea  oak  csaJvarM  jago  paej^koMe,  earn  Htepaii  divitiio  d  koao- 
roMfaodkwe  cam  Btgma  Hiwpamm  ia  eemjugio  eoputala,  JUiao 
Mogam  ae  Prmeipam  pstttealas,  sC  iaipradsiiCsr  dwfr«eta«  ««!«- 
oratf  asdiliaas  sasnraiyacta,  arationi  fastens,  etmoiUo  i^fjuk,  se- 
ciditar ;  aCfUS  eo  lEepamiam  rstiasMte,  mcnss  impjels,  JSlakor  1m 
regno  He^orue  per  prineipalia  jaoea  saccedtt,  cat  do  morio  jtb- 
doluis  Ita  sdie^ar,  al  qmaoi  conoUio  EgUamio  Regim  cenjugie 
faamdom  Rudenti  regie,  foam  eM  eodoherat^jagam  Jtrabieam 
a  eaa  eerviu  eommretar  aoertore,  et  regnam  in  vaeam  Xberia 
oiUmtt  retoaiptare,  —  Eapana  Bograda,  t.  viii.  3QS. 

Florex  relatea  the  story  in  the  words  of  the  old  translation 
of  an  Arabic  original  imputed  to  Basis.  **  When  Belaxin,  the 
son  of  Mttxa,  remained  for  Lord  of  Spain,  and  had  ordered  his 
aJTaira  right  well,  they  told  him  tidings  of  Ulaca,  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  King  D.  Rodrigo,  that  she  waa  a  right 
worthy  dame,  and  right  beautiful,  and  of  a  great  lineage,  and 
that  ahe  was  a  native  of  Africa ;  whereupon  he  sent  for  her, 
and  ordered  that  beasts  should  be  given  her,  and  much  prop- 
erty, and  men-eervanta  and  maid-servanU,  and  all  things  that 
alie  oottld  require,  till  she  could  come  to  him.  And  they 
brought  her  unto  him,  and  when  he  aaw  her,  he  waa  well 
pleased  with  her,  and  aaid,  Ulaca,  tell  me  of  thy  affairs,  and 
conceal  nothing  from  me ;  for  thou  knoweet  1  may  do  with 
thee  according  to  my  will,  being  my  captive.  And  when  she 
heard  this,  it  increased  the  grief  which  she  had  in  her  heart, 
and  her  sorrow  waa  such,  that  she  had  well  nl^  foUen  dead 
to  the  ground,  and  she  replied  weeping  and  aaid,  Baron,  what 
wouldst  thou  know  more  of  my  affairs  ?  For  doth  not  all  the 
worU  know,  that  I,  a  young  damsel,  being  marriad  with  King 
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D.  Kodiigo,  wai  with  him  Lady  of  Spain,  and  dwelt  in 
honor  and  in  all  pleasure,  more  than  I  deserved  j  and  there- 
fore it  was  God's  will  that  they  should  endure  no  longer  ?  And 
now  I  am  in  dishonor  greater  than  ever  was  dame  of  such 
hif  h  state :  For  I  am  plundered,  and  have  not  a  single  palm 
of  inheritance ;  and  I  am  a  captive,  and  brought  into  bondage. 
I  also  have  been  mistress  of  ell  the  land  that  I  behold.  There- 
fore, Sir,  have  pity  upon  my  misfortunes ;  and  in  respect  of 
the  great  lineage  which  you  know  to  be  mine,  suffer  not  that 
wrong  or  violence  be  offered  me  by  any  one  j  and.  Sir;  if  it 
be  your  grace  you  will  ransom  me.  There  are  men  I  know 
who  would  take  compassion  on  me,  and  give  you  for  me  a 
great  sum.  And  Belazin  said  to  her,  Be  certain  that  so  long 
as  1  live,  you  shall  never  go  IVom  my  house.  And  Ulaca  said, 
What  then.  Sir,  would  you  do  with  me  ?  and  Beloain  said,  I 
will  that  you  should  remain  in  my  house,  and  there  you  shall 
be  free  from  all  wretchedness,  with  my  other  wives.  And  she 
said,  In  an  evil  day  was  I  bom,  if  it  u  to  be  true  that  I  have 
been  wife  of  tlio  honored  king  of  Spain,  and  now  have  to  live 
in  a  stranger's  house  as  the  concubine  and  captive  of  another ! 
And  I  swear  unto  God  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  dismay  mo  thus, 
that  I  will  rather  seek  my  own  death  as  soon  as  I  can ;  for  I  will 
endure  no  more  misery,  seeing  that  by  death  I  can  escape  it. 
And  when  Belazin  saw  that  she  thus  lamented,  he  said  to  her. 
Good  dame,  tliink  not  that  we  have  concubines,  but  by  our  law 
we  may  have  seven  wives,  if  we  can  maintain  them,  and  there- 
fore you  shall  be  my  wife,  like  each  of  the  others ;  and  all 
things  which  your  law  requi  res  that  a  man  should  do  fbr  his  wife, 
will  I  do  for  you ;  and  therefore  you  have  no  cause  to  lament ; 
and  be  sure  that  I  will  do  you  much  honor,  and  will  make  all 
who  love  me  servo  and  honor  you,  and  you  shall  be  mistress 
of  all  my  wives.  To  this  she  made  answer  and  said,  Sir,  offer 
me  no  violence  concerning  my  law,  but  let  me  live  as  a 
Christian:  And  to  this  Belaxin  was  nothing  loth,  and  he 
grouted  it,  and  his  marriage  was  performed  with  her  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Moors ;  and  every  day  he  liked  her 
more,  and  did  her  such  honor  that  greater  could  not  be. 
And  it  befell  that  Belasin  being  one  day  with  Ulaca,  she  said 
to  him.  Sir,  do  not  think  it  iU  if  I  tell  yon  of  a  thing  in 
which  you  do  not  act  as  if  y<Ni  knew  the  custom.  And  he 
said,  Wherein  is  it  that  I  err  ?  Sir,  said  she,  because  you  have 
no  crown,  for  no  one  was  ever  confirmed  in  Spain,  except 
he  had  a  crown  upon  his  head.  He  said.  This  which  you  say 
tB  nothing,  for  we  have  it  not  of  our  lineage,  neither  is  it  our 
custom  to  wear  a  crown.  She  said.  Many  good  reasons  are 
there  why  a  crown  is  of  use,  and  it  would  injure  yon  nothing, 
but  be  well  for  you,  and  when  you  should  wear  your  crown 
upon  your  head,  God  would  know  you  and  others  also  by  it : 
And  she  said.  You  would  look  Aill  comely  with  it,  and  it 
-would  bo  great  nobleness  to  you,  and  be  right  fitting,  and  yon 
should  wear  in  it  certain  stones,  which  will  be  good  for  you, 
■and  avail  you.  And  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  Belasin  went 
to  dwell  at  Seville,  and  he  carried  Ulaca  with  him,  and  she 
took  of  her  gold,  and  of  her  pearls,  and  of  her  precious  stones, 
which  she  had  many  and  good,  and  made  him  the  noblest 
erown  that  ever  was  seen  by  man,  and  gave  it  him,  and  bade 
him  take  it,  and  place  it  where  it  should  be  well  kept ;  and 
Ulaca,  as  she  mcas  a  woman  of  understanding  and  prndenos, 
ordered  her  affairs  as  well  as  Belaxin,  so  that  he  loved  her 
much  and  did  great  honor  to  her,  and  did  many  of  those  things 
which  she  desired ;  so  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  the 
Christians,  and  did  them  much  good,  and  showed  ftvor  unto 
them."  — ^cmerios  d»  Uu  Repuu  CotAtfiieas,  1,  p.  96. 

The  issue  of  this  was  fatal  to  Abdalasis.  In  Albucaeim's 
history,  it  is  said  that  he  was  converted  by  this  Christian  wife, 
and  fbr  that  reason  put  to  death  by  his  father.  Others  have 
anppMed  that  by  means  of  her  influence  he  was  endeavoring 
to  make  himself  King  of  Bfain,  independent  of  the  Caliph. 
A  characteristic  circumstance  is  added.  E^lona  was  very 
desirous  to  convert  her  husband,  and  that  she  might  at  least 
obtain  fW>m  him  some  mark  of  outward  respect  for  her  images, 
made  the  door  «f  the  apartment  in  which  she  kept  them, 
•o  low,  thaA  lie  oodd  not  enter  without  bowing.— Biedo, 
p.  S14. 

XMxoai  a  JfMolaxix,  que  dt  Bdlona 
Mamara  o  UUe,  por  JUeter  da  Hesperia ; 

EtU  eata  co  a  inelfta  EgHona, 
Mvlker  it  Dom  RodrigOf  (o  gram  wi§erial) 


Tamo*  Caroa  4t  wun^  e« 

XJbs  dm  |W«  a  IMBMT  iar/« 
JFbt  n6taio  d  auMns  wiywtfl 
Gaxorst  earn  ktm  Mmtro 


The  character  of  this  Uoeto  if 
the  author  of  Count  Julian :  — 


iMavilltall; 


Beaming  witli  virtue  iaaeceaalbfo 

Stood  £;gilona ;  for  her  lord  aim  Ilve^ 

And  for  the  heavens  that  raised 

All  thoughts  were  on  her — ail 

Negligent  as  the  blossoms  of  the  fisM, 

Arrayed  iu  candor  and  sinpUoity, 

Before  her  path  abe  heard  th«  atreiuiM  af  Jvy 

Murmur  her  name  in  all  their  oadcoec*, 

Saw  them  in  every  scene,  in  Uchtt  in  aKada^ 

Reflect  her  image ;  but  acknowledged 

Hers  most  complete  when  flowing  froa 

All  things  in  want  of  her,  bereelf  of 

Pomp  and  dominion  lay  benentli  her  fbet 

Unfelt  and  unregarded  i  now  behold 

The  earthly  passions  war  against  the  bMevsody! 

Pride  against  love ;  ambition  and  reven^ 

Against  devotion  and  compliant — 

Her  glorious  beams  adversity  InsUi  blasted. 

And  coming  nearer  to  our  quiet  vieir. 

The  original  clay  of  coarse  ntortalitj 

Hardens  and  flam  around  her. 


On»  day  tf  hitUr  ad  Matn  iMgiA,  —  TT.  pw  863,  eeL  i 


I  have  ventured  to  borrow  this  expreaaian  (mm  tte 
of  Count  Julian.    Nothing  can  be  fiuex  tbaa  tiK 
which  it  occurs. 

MdaUu**  Thou  lovest  still  thy  country  ? 

JuUan.    Abdalazis, 

All  men  with  h*tman  feelingn  love  tlteireosstr*. 

Not  the  high-born  or  wealthy  moa  alomi. 

Who  looks  upon  his  children,  eaeli  one  led 

By  its  gay  handmaid,  from  the  high  alcove. 

And  hears  them  once  a-day  \  not  oaXf  he 

Who  hath  forgotten,  when  his  ^ueet.  Ao^imve 

The  name  of  some  fkr  village  all  hie  ova ; 

Whose  rivers  bound  the  province,  ej 

Touch  the  last  cloud  upon  the  level  sky : 

No ;  better  meo  still  better  lore  tlicxr 

'TIS  the  old  mansion  of  their  earlieot 

The  chapel  of  their  first  and  beat  doToCiniH  ^ 

When  violence,  or  perfidy,  invades. 

Or  when  unworthy  lords  bold  waaaei 

And  wiser  heads  are  drooping  lonDd  its 

At  last  they  fix  their  steady  and  atilT  ey» 

There,  there  alone — stand  while  the  Innpec  btJ«^ 

And  view  the  hostile  flames  above  its  tovvts 

Spire,  with  a  Utter  and  seveie  deUgjbt. 


RuiBrmg  ta  tkf  najive  tins,  0 

71k«  9c$ftf  to  thM  Spmutrd.  —  VU.  p.  OBSi  oeL  t. 


This  was  a  favorite  opinion  of  Garibeys, 
eayon,  but  he  has  little  better  proof  for  it  Ibaa  the 
Gothic  names  disappeared  with  Roderick,  and  th^t  V^r* 
and  his  suoeessors  drew  their  nomenclai&ie  fiosa  e  <3ffi^ 
stock.  He  says,  indeed,  that  ancient  writinf*  ate  mit  wa.  ec 
to  support  his  opinion.  Some  rude  eommeniater  kao  mr"-  • 
against  this  assertion  in  the  margin  of  my  copyr,  MicoAs  C^ 
hayi  and  I  am  afraid  the  eommeniater  b  die  vrmmr  ^m-» 
the  two. 

lliere  is  a  fabulous  tale  of  Pelayo*sfainh,wHioli.lik»  w^ 
other  tales  of  no  better  authority,  has  legends  end  t»  v*  » 
support  it.  The  story,  acceiding  to  Or.  D.  CbiiMoeei  Ltmm 
in  his  history  of  Los  Reyes  Nuevea  de  Toledo,  is  than,  le* 
niece  to  Egilona,  and  sister  of  Roderick,  dwell  at  T«ls4f.« 
the  palace  of  King  Egiea.    Duke  Favilo,  bar  fiuher^i 
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tbU  fa  love  with  hor,  and  came  from  hit  rMidence  in  Gan- 
Ubria  to  uk  her  in  marriage,  expecting  to  find  no  other 
obvtacle  than  the  diapenaable  one  of  oonaanguinity.  But  it  to 
happened,  that  the  King  waa  wooing  Los  to  become  hli  eon- 
eubine ;  her  refuaal  made  him  jealoui,  ai  he  eon  Id  not  con> 
coive  tliat  it  proceeded  from  any  caute  except  love  for  another, 
and  a«  hifl  temper  and  power  were  not  to  be  proroked  without 
danger,  PaviU  dared  not  openlj  make  hi*  luit.  He  and  his 
miAtreta  therefore  met  in  private,  and  plighted  their  vowa 
before  an  Image  of  the  Virgin.  The  eonaequeocei  iooq 
became  apparent,  —  the  more  to,  becauae,  aa  Dr.  Loxano  aa- 
aurea  ui,  there  were  at  that  time  no  faahioni  to  coneeal  iuch 
tbinK*,  T  wu$  que  em  mfutUm  tra  na  m  amam  JmetUada  lea 
gaardiM^/SnUe*.  The  king  obaerired  the  alteration  in  her 
•hape,  and  placed  tpiei  upon  her,  meaning  to  destroy  the 
child  and  punish  the  mother  with  the  rigor  of  the  law,  death 
by  fire  being  the  punishment  fbr  such  an  offence.  Lax  waa 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  She  trusted  her  Qumrera  and  one 
semint :  They  made  an  ark :  Bhe  herself,  as  soon  as  the 
inhnt  waa  bom,  threw  water  in  bis  Ikee,  and  baptixed  him  by 
the  name  of  Pelayo :  a  writing  was  placed  with  him  in  the 
ark,  requesting  that  whoever  should  find  it  would  breed  up 
the  boy  with  eare,  for  he  was  of  good  lineage.  Money  enough 
was  added  to  support  ham  for  eight  years,  and  the  ark  waa 
then  launched  npoo  the  Tagua,  where  it  floated  down  the 
stream  all  night,  all  day,  and  all  the  following  night.  On  the 
aeoood  morelug  it  grounded  near  Alcantara,  and  was  found 
by  Gralesea,  who  happened  to  be  Lux's  uncle.  The  king's 
suspicion  being  confirmed  by  the  sudden  alteration  In  the 
lady's  appearance,  he  uaed  every  meana  to  detect  her,  but 
without  avail ;  he  even  ordered  all  children  to  be  examined 
wbo  had  been  born  in  or  around  Toledo  within  three  months, 
and  fttii  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  their 
births :  To  the  aatonishment  of  later  historians,  aS^OOO  of 
that  age  were  found,  and  not  one  among  them  of  suspicious 
estractioo.  Tlie  tale  proceeds  in  the  ordinary  form  of  romance. 
The  lady  Is  aeensed  of  ineontinenee,  and  to  be  burnt,  unless 
a  champion  defeats  her  aeenaer.  Favila  of  course  undertakes 
her  defence,  and  of  course  is  victorious.  A  second  battle 
follows  with  the  same  success,  and  fresh  combats  would  have 
followed,  if  a  hermit  had  not  brought  the  king  to  repentance. 
Grafeses  in  due  time  diseorers  the  secret,  and  rsstores  the 
child  to  his  parents 

This  fabulifus  chronicle  seems  to  be  the  oldest  written 
•ource  of  this  story,  but  some  such  tradition  had  probably 
long  been  current.  The  ark  was  shown  at  Alcantara,  in  tlie 
convent  of  St.  Benito ;  and  a  description  of  it,  with  reasons 
why  its  authenticity  should  be  admitted,  may  be  found  In 
P\rmeue0  dt  Fisa's  Duu  ifiiim  i$  7V<sde,  I.  iiL  c  i. 


Aeetfi  tk$  Crmn  ^  TlUnw  «A«  ^nt#^  iM*  —  VIL  666,  col.  9. 

Godfrey  waa  aetuaUy  crowned  with  thorns  in  Jerusalem,  — 
a  eireomstaace  which  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  question  in 
hiraldry,— thus  curiously  stated  and  commented  by  Robert 
Barret,  in  that  part  of  his  loqg  poem  which  lelatea  to  this 
Prince:  — 

A  Prince  religious,  if  ever  any, 
Considering  the  age  wherein  he  llred, 
Yiee-hater  great,  endued  with  virtues  many, 
True  humilited,  void  of  mundane  pride  ; 
Por  though  he  now  created  were  great  king, 
Tet  would  he  not,  as  royal  pomp  requires, 
Encrowned  be  with  crowaet  glistering 
Of  gold  and  gems  to  mundains  vain  desires  ; 
But  with  a  pricking,  pricking  crown  of  thorn. 
Bearing  thereto  a  Christian  reverence, 
Wth  Heaven's  King,  man's  Redeemer,  did  not  ecom 
To  wear  such  crown  within  that  city's  fence. 
When  as,  croes-loden,  humblely  he  went. 
All  eowring  under  burden  of  that  wood. 
To  ftet  oee  To  pay  the  pajn  of  man's  due  punishment. 

And  ftee  from  Pluto's  bands  Prometheus  brood. 

By  reas*n  of  Oodflrey's  great  humility 
Refaaing  golden-erowMts  dignity, 


Some  blundering  in  world-witied  heraldry, 
Thm  foolish*  Not  knowing  bow  t'  distinguish  vertues  trye, 
of  li«r*  p^  qocition  make  this  Christian  king  to  set 
In  catalogue  of  gold-diademed  kings  ; 
Regarding  glitter  of  the  external  jet, 
And  not  true  garnish  of  th'  internal  things ; 
Th*  internal  virtuee,  soul's  sweet  ornaments, 
So  pleasing  to  th'  Eternal's  aacred  eyes, 
In  angels  chore  consorting  sweet  concents 
Of  heavenly  harmony  'bovo  cbristal  skies. 
But  we,  4  eeatro,  him  not  only  deem 
A  Christian  king,  but  perfect  Christian  king, 
A  christal  fanal,  lamping  light  divine 
To  aAer-eomer  kings,  world  emp'rixing. 
For  he,  religious  prince,  did  not  despise 
The  Heaven-sent  gift  to  be  anointed  king. 
But  disesteem'd  the  mundane  pompous  guiao 
Tickling  the  hearts  of  princes  monarchiog. 


Potentates  regard  this  heaven-aspiring  Prince, 
Not  priding,  as  up  proves  his  dignity ; 
High  throned  kings  aspect  the  starred  fence 
Of  thia  true  map  of  true  kings  royalty ; 
Not  Nembrothixiog  in  cloud-kissing  towers. 
Not  Bemirsmiiiug  in  prides  palaces. 
Not  Neronixiog  in  all  sanguine  hours. 
Not  Heliogabalixing  in  lusts  lees ; 
But  Joshuadistng  in  his  Chrbtian  camp. 
And  Jodithiaing  in  his  Balem's  seat. 
And  Daridixing  in  his  Sion's  stamp. 
And  Solomonixing  in  all  sacred  heaL 


Owiwatekiugfar  her  Mke 
Tkt  Miarr§  kett,  and  ready  fur  tke  work 
Of  day  kifort  tke  eun  hegime  kit  eowret,  —  VIII.  p.  667,  coL  9. 

Oarei  Femandex  Manrique  surprised  the  Moors  so  often 
during  the  night,  that  ho  waa  called  Garei  Madrugi,— an 
appellation  of  the  same  import  as  Peep-of-day-boy.  He 
founded  the  convent  of  St  Salvador  de  Palacios  de  Bensgel 
for  Benedictine  nuns,  and  when  he  called  up  his  merry  men, 
used  to  say.  Up,  sirs,  and  fight,  for  my  nuns  are  up  and 
praying  ;  Levamta^  Semerte  d  peUar,  qme  nuM  memjas  aen  Icvea- 
tadoM  a  reiar.  —  JVu«*a*  de  la  Jl^eL  de  la  Com  de  Leva,  p.  49. 


Himnesm^.  —  X.  p.  670,  ool.  1. 

Mariana  derives  the  name  of  Hennosioda  from  the  reverence 
in  which  Hermenegild  was  held  in  Spain,  — a  prince  who  has 
been  aainted  for  having  renounced  the  Ilomooisiaa  creed,  and 
raised  a  civil  war  against  his  father  in  favor  of  the  Uo- 
moousian  one.  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  when  the  fate  of 
D.  Carios  is  remembered,  that  his  name  should  have  been 
inaerted  in  the  calendar,  at  the  solicitation  of  Philip  II. ! 
From  the  same  aource  Mariana  derives  the  names  Herme- 
nisinda,  Arroengol,  Ermengaud,  Hermegildex,  and  Hermildex. 
But  here,  as  Brito  has  done  with  Pelayo,  he  seems  to  forget 
that  the  name  was  corrent  before  It  was  borne  by  the  Saint, 
and  the  derivations  from  it  aa  numerous.  Its  root  nwy  be 
found  in  Herman,  whoae  Oennan  name  will  prevail  over  the 
Lsflnited  Arminins 


Tlefisnielsrs  T^gue  reOa  isCwsiw  kie  rtke, 

X  p.  671,  col.  S. 

The  story  of  the  Enchanted  Tower  at  Toledo  is  well  known 
to  every  English  reader.  It  neither  necoided  with  the  char- 
acter of  my  poem  to  introduce  the  fiction,  ncr  wouM  It  have 
been  prudent  to  have  touched  upon  it  after  Walter  Scott. 
The  account  of  the  Archbishop  Rodrego,  and  of  Abukacim, 
may  be  found  In  his  notes.  What  follows  herp  is  translated 
ftom  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  King  Don  Rodrigo. 

**  And  there  came  to  him  the  keepeia  of  the  bouse  which 
was  in  Toledo,  which  they  called  Pleasure  with  Pain,  the 
Perfoct  Guard,  the  secret  of  that  which  Is  to  come ;  and  it 
waa  called  also  by  another  name,  the  Honor  of  God.  And 
theae  keepers  came  before  the  king,  and  said  unto  him,  Sift, 
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finee  God  hath  done  the«  loeh  good,  and  roeh  faror  u  that 
thou  ahouldtt  be  kin;  of  all  Spain,  we  come  to  require  of 
Uiee  that  thou  wouldflt  go  to  Toledo,  and  put  thy  loek  upon 
the  bouse  which  we  are  appointed  to  keep.  And  the  king 
demanded  of  them  what  hooae  waa  that,  and  wherefore  be 
•hoold  pot  upon  it  hie  loek.  And  they  «aid  unto  him,  Sire, 
we  win  willingly  tell  thee,  that  thou  mayit  know.  Sire,  true 
it  la,  that  when  Herculei  the  Strong  earae  into  Spain,  he  made 
in  it  many  marrelloos  things  in  those  plaeea  where  he  under- 
stood that  tbey  migbt  best  remain ;  and  thus  when  he  was  in 
Toledo  he  understood  well  that  that  city  would  be  one  of  the 
best  in  Spain ;  and  saw  that  the  kings  who  should  be  Lords 
of  Spain  would  have  more  pleasure  to  continue  dwelling 
therein  than  in  any  other  part ;  and  seeing  that  things  would 
come  after  many  ways,  some  contrariwise  to  others,  it  pleased 
him  to  leave  many  enchantments  made,  to  the  end  that  after 
his  death  his  power  and  wisdom  might  by  them  be  known. 
And  he  made  in  Toledo  a  house,  after  the  manner  which  we 
shall  now  describe,  with  great  mastership,  so  that  we  have  not 
heard  tell  of  any  other  such :  The  which  is  made  after  this 
guise.  There  are  four  lions  of  metal  under  the  foundation 
of  this  bouse :  and  so  large  are  they,  that  a  man  sitting  upon 
a  great  horse  on  the  one  side,  and  another  In  like  manner 
upon  the  other,  cannot  see  each  other,  so  large  are  the  lions. 
And  the  house  is  upon  them,  and  it  is  entirely  round,  and  so 
lofty  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  who  can  throw  a 
stone  to  the  top :  and  many  have  attempted  this,  but  they 
neror  could.  Ajid  there  is  not  a  man  of  tliis  age  who  can 
tell  you  by  what  manner  this  houae  was  made,  neither  whose 
understanding  con  reach  to  say  in  what  manner  it  is  worked 
within.  But  of  that  which  we  hare  seen  without,  we  have 
to  tell  thee.  Certes  in  the  whole  bouse  there  is  no  stone 
bigger  than  the  bond  of  a  man,  and  tho  roost  of  them  are  of 
jasper  and  marble,  so  door  and  shining,  that  they  seem  to  be 
crystal.  They  are  of  so  mnny  colors  that  we  do  not  think 
there  are  two  stones  in  it  of  the  same  color ;  and  so  cun- 
ningly are  they  Joined  one  with  another,  that  if  h  were  not 
for  the  many  colors,  yon  would  not  believe  but  that  the 
whole  house  was  made  of  one  entire  stone.  And  the  stones 
are  placed  in  such  manner  one  by  another,  that  seeing  them 
you  may  know  all  the  things  of  the  battles  aibrepoat,  and  of 
great  feats.  And  this  is  not  by  pictures,  but  tho  color  of  the 
stones,  and  the  great  art  of  Joining  one  with  the  other,  moke 
it  appear  thus.  And  sans  doubt  he  who  should  wish  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  great  deeds  of  arms  which  hove  been  wrought 
in  the  world,  might  by  means  of  that  house  know  it.  See 
now  in  what  manner  Hercules  was  wise  and  fortunate,  and 
right  valiant,  and  acquainted  with  the  things  which  were  to 
come.  And  when  he  was  Lord  of  Spain,  he  made  it  after 
this  guise,  wbich  wo  have  related  unto  you.  And  be  com- 
manded that  neither  King  nor  Lord  of  Spain  who  might  come 
aAer  blm,  should  seek  to  know  that  which  was  within ;  but 
that  every  one  instead  should  put  a  lock  upon  the  doors 
thereof,  even  as  be  himself  did,  for  be  fin  I  put  on  a  loek,  and 
fosteaed  it  with  his  key.  And  after  him  there  has  been  no 
IQng  nor  Lord  in  Spain,  who  has  thought  it  good  to  go  ftom 
his  bidding ;  but  every  one  as  he  came  put  on  each  his  lock, 
according  to  that  which  Hercules  appointed.  And  now  that 
we  have  told  thee  the  manner  of  the  house,  and  that  which 
wo  know  concerning  it,  we  require  of  thee  that  thou  shouldst 
go  thither,  and  put  on  thy  lock  on  the  gates  thereof,  even  as 
all  the  kings  have  done  who  have  reigned  in  Spain  until  this 
time.  And  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  hearing  the  marvellous 
things  of  this  house,  and  desiring  to  know  what  there  was 
within,  and  moreover  being  a  man  of  great  heart,  wished  to 
know  of  all  things  bow  they  were  and  for  what  guise.  He 
made  answer,  that  no  such  lock  would  he  put  upon  that  house, 
•nd  that  by  all  means  he  would  know  what  there  was  within. 
And  they  said  unto  him,  Sire,  you  will  not  do  that  wbich  has 
never  been  don?  in  Spain  j  be  pleased  therefore  to  observe 
that  which  the  other  kings  have  observed.  And  the  king  said 
unto  then.  Leave  off  now,  and  I  will  appoint  the  soonest  that 
may  be  how  I  may  go  to  see  this  house,  and  then  I  will  do 
that  which  shall  seem  good.  And  he  would  give  them  no 
other  reply.  And  when  tbey  saw  that  he  would  give  them 
no  other  reply,  they  dared  not  persist  farther,  and  they  dia- 
peeded  themselves  of  him,  and  went  their  way. 

**  Now  it  came  to  poos  that  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  called  to 
■bid  how  he  bod  been  required  to  put  a  lock  upon  the  doors 


of  the  bouse  which  wm  in  Tolado,  «ad  hm 
into  affect  that  unto  which  his  heart  iwclimwi 
day  he  gathered  tiigsther  all  tho  gro*t*rt  km^tm  of  ^^ 
who  were  there  with  him,  and  west  lo  •»•  thw  k*9«,  nrf  m 
saw  that  it  was  more  mar?elloiia  thma  thoas  »b»  ^m^  » 
keepers  had  told  him)  and  as  he  was  thvm  hahuMka^  n^tr  «_ 
Friends,  I  will  by  all  meoaa  seo  what  ihmrt  m  a  tte*  km-^ 
which  Hercules  mado.    Ami  when  iha  p**f  t^ade  wv*  «  - 
with  him  hoard  this,  thoy  begna  to  «ay  «uit»  bia  Iftae  *  •  ..' 
not  to  do  this ;  for  there  was  no  fonooD  wlij  t>s  shswiTiT  4t . 
whieh  never  king  nor  Oasa/,  that  hmA  bemm  tmai.  «  rym. 
since  Heraales,  had  doae  until  that  ttaao. 
unto  them,  Friends,  in  this  honsa  tli«fa  ia 
may  be  aeen.    I  am  well  sore  that  tha 
hinder  me,  aad  this  being  so,  I  have  mvtliiiv 
knigfau  said,  Do  that,  sir,  whieh  yao  Dunk 
notdooobyonreounsoL    Aadwhoalioaaw  lliaf  tiv)  w»  «f 
of  a  difthrent  aceord  ftom  that  «Hkleh  ho  wialsaitta^  L-  *  ■ 
Now  gainsay  me  as  you  will,  for  lot  what  snO  hayava  1  •  ». 
not  forbear  to  do  my  pitfasuro.    Aad  fbsikwith  ho  w*s«to  ai 
doors,  and  ordered  all  the  looks  ta  b«  opatied  ;  mmi  ik»  «w« 
great  ]abm,  for  so  many  were  the  keya  aad  tho  IpcA*i  .s-  • 
they  had  not  seen  it,  it  would  have  beaa  a  fsaat  Ikmg  a  k» 
lieve.    And  after  they  wore  oaloekadf  the  kiaf  ysi^at  ^ 
door  with  his  hand,  and  he  went  fa,  ami  tls» 
were  there  with  him,  as  OMoy  aa  ha  pluinaj. 


'«    - 


•  * 


hall  made  in  a  square,  being  •■  whla  osi  o*a  part  »  *r.  tm 

other,  and  in  it  there  was  a  bod  tkhlf 

was  laid  in  tJuit  bed  the  statue  of  a  man,  •: 

armed  at  all  points,  aad  he  had  tho  ooa 

a  writing  in  his  hoad*    And  whoa  th«  hiof 

were  with  him  saw  tUs  bad,  and  the  maa  wfc 

they  marvelled  what  it  might  bo,  and  thmy 

bbd  was  one  of  the  wooden  of  Qf»t«tili 

ments.    And  when  they  saw  the  writing  «sluch  te  kM  a  »• 

hand,  tlioy  showed  it  to  the  king,  aad  tlia  Ui^ 

and  took  it  ftom  his  hand,  aad  opnoed  it 

said  thus,  Aodaeious  one,  thoa  who  ahalt 

mark  well  what  thou  art,  aad  how  great  rrftthmi^  i^i  ^ 

come  to  pass,  for  even  as  Spain  was  paoplod  vni  nmtan     • 

me,  so  by  thee  shall  it  be  depopalatod  aad  Jaat.    A»i  I  ^ 

onto  thoe,  that  I  waa  Herpuloa  tho  stro^,  1m 

the  greater  part  of  the  world,  aad  all  Spaia  i  orf  I 

ryon  the  Groat,  who  aroB  Lord  thetoof;  aad  I 

all  these  lands  of  Spain,  and  ooaqaeied 

bmve  knights,  and  never  any  oa«  ooahl 

Death.    Look  well  to  what  thou  docat,  for  fraan  cbw  *v> 

thou  wilt  carry  with  thoa  oothaag  hat  U»o  gwed  aini  tka 

hast  done. 

**  And  when  the  king  bad  read  the  writh^  he  waa  tiea  u 
and  he  wished  then  that  he  had  not  bcgaa  this  tht^g.  Re* 
boit  he  made  semhlnnce  as  If  It  touohed  him  not,  o^  n^  Ck. 
no  man  was  powerftil  enough  to  know  that 
except  the  true  Ood.  And  all  the  knights  wha 
were  much  troubled  because  of  what  tha  writiag 
having  seen  Uiit  tbey  went  to  bchM 
which  was  so  narveUoos,  thatnomaa  can  rati 
vellous  it  was.  The  ediors  which  wera 
The  one  part  of  tha  apartmeat  ^wna  white  aa  aaaa  ;  s^  m 
other,  which  was  over  agoiost  it,  was  aio««  Uacfc  tlw  ^r  ^ 
and  another  part  was  green  as  a  foie  eamraJdy  aad  titoi  «i  ^ 
was  over  against  it  was  rodder  titan  fr«ah  faload ;  c» 
apartment  was  bright  and  more  ln«id  than  eryatal, 
■o  beautiful,  and  the  color  thereof  so  foia,that  it 
each  of  the  sides  were  mode  of  a  single  stooa,  aad  all  w  v»  ^  ^ 
there  |fresent  said  that  there  was  not  more  tbaa  a 
in  each,  and  that  there  wu  no  joioiag  of  aoa 
another,  for  every  side  of  the  whole  foar  appeajsd  i*  W  • 
solid  slab ;  and  thoy  all  said,  that  never  ia  the  w«?y  h^  t*  •> 
a  work  as  this  elsewhere  been  made,  and  that  it  m^  W  >  • 
for  a  remarkable  thing,  and  for  on*  of  tho  wwadtis  ^  m< 
world.  And  in  all  the  apartments  there  was  aa  bmfe.  •• 
any  work  of  wood,  neither  within  nor  withoat ;  and  m  t^ 
floor  thereof  was  flat,  so  also  was  the  eeiliag.  Atw#  tbw 
were  windows,  and  so  many,  that  they  gave  a  gwt  Ug^  «« 
that  all  whieh  was  within  might  be  seen  as  clvariy  ct  cr. 
which  was  without.  And  when  they  had  seen  the  fmrmsf 
how  it  was  made,  they  fbaad  in  it  nathlof  hnl  aao  pOlar.  mi 
that  not  very  large,  and  laoad,  asd  of  tht  haqht  af  a  mta  if 


ft-  • 
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mean  ituture:  and  Ihore  wm  a  door  in  il  right  cunninglf 
mode,  and  upon  it  was  a  litllo  writing  in  Greek  letter*,  whieii 
■aid,  HerciUvi  made  this  iiouao  iu  the  year  of  Adam  three 
hundred  and  six.  And  when  the  king  had  read  these  letters, 
and  understood  that  which  they  said,  ho  opened  the  door,  and 
when  it  WU9  opened  they  found  Hebrew  letters  which  said, 
This  houio  is  one  uf  the  wonders  of  Uercnlcs  j  and  when  they 
had  read  these  letters  they  uw  a  niehe  mode  in  that  pilhir, 
in  which  was  a  coffer  of  silver,  right  subtly  wrought,  and  after 
a  strange  manner,  and  it  was  gilded,  and  covered  with  many 
precious  stiMtes,  ond  of  great  price,  and  it  was  fusloned  with  a 
lock  of  mother-of-pearl.  And  this  was  mode  iu  such  a  man- 
ner thut  it  was  a  strange  tiling,  and  there  were  cut  upon  it 
Greek  letters  which  said.  It  cannot  be  but  thut  the  king,  in 
whoso  time  this  coffer  shall  be  opened,  shall  see  wonders  be- 
fore his  death :  tlius  said  Hercules  the  Lord  of  Greece  and  of 
Spain,  who  knew  some  of  those  things  which  are  to  come. 
And  when  tlie  king  uuderstood  this,  ho  said.  Within  this  coffer 
lies  tliat  which  I  seek  to  know,  and  which  Hercules  has  so 
strongly  forbidden  to  be  known.  And  he  took  tlio  lock  and 
broke  it  with  his  hands,  for  there  was  no  other  who  dont 
break  it :  and  wben  the  lock  was  broken,  and  the  coffer  open, 
they  found  nothing  within,  except  a  white  cloth  folded  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  copper  j  and  he  took  it  and  opened  it, 
and  found  Moors  portrayed  therein  with  turbans,  and  banners 
in  their  hands,  and  with  their  swords  round  their  necks,  and 
their  bows  behind  them  at  the  saddle4MW,  and  over  Uieso 
figures  were  letters  which  said,  When  this  cloth  shall  be 
opened,  and  those  figures  seen,  men  appareled  like  them  shall 
cooquor  Spain  and  shall  be  Lords  thereof 

"  Wben  the  King  Don  Eodrigo  saw  this,  he  was  troubled  at 
heart,  and  all  the  knights  who  were  with  him.  And  they  said 
unto  him,  Now,  sir,  you  may  see  what  has  befallen  you,  be- 
cause you  would  not  listen  to  those  who  eouuseUed  you  not 
to  pry  into  so  great  a  thing,  and  because  you  despised  the 
kings  who  wore  before  you,  who  all  obeerved  the  oommaods 
of  Ilereules,  and  ordered  them  to  be  obienred,  but  you  would 
not  do  this.  And  ho  had  greater  trouble  in  his  heart  than  he 
had  ever  bafore  felt  i  howboit  he  began  to  comfort  tliem  all, 
and  said  to  them,  God  forbid  that  all  tht*  which  we  have  seen 
should  come  to  pass.  Nevertheless,  I  say,  that  if  things  roust 
be  according  as  they  are  hero  declared,  I  could  not  set  aside 
that  which  hath  been  ordained,  and,  therefore»  it  appears  that 
I  am  he  by  whom  this  honse  was  to  be  opened,  and  that  for 
me  it  was  reserved.  And  seeing  it  is  done,  there  is  no  reason 
thnt  we  should  grieve  for  that  which  cannot  he  prevented,  if 
it  roust  needs  eome.  And  let  come  what  may,  with  all  my 
power  I  will  strive  against  that  which  Hercules  has  foretoU, 
even  till  I  take  my  death  in  resisting  it:  and  if  you  will  all  do 
in  like  manner,  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  world  can  take 
from  us  our  power.  But  if  by  God  it  hath  been  appointed, 
no  Ntrcngth  and  no  art  can  avail  against  his  Almighty  power, 
but  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  even  as  to  him  leemeth 
good.  In  this  guise  they  went  out  of  tho  house,  and  he 
charged  them  all  that  they  should  tell  no  man  of  what  they 
had  seen  there,  and  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fastened  in  the 
same  manner  as  before.  And  they  hod  hardly  finished  fasten- 
ing them,  when  they  beheld  an  eagle  fall  right  down  from  the 
sky,  as  if  it  had  descended  from  Heaven,  carrying  a  burning 
firebrand,  which  it  kid  upon  the  top  of  the  house,  and  b«gan 
to  fan  it  with  its  wings ;  and  the  firebrand  with  the  motion  of 
the  air  began  to  blaze,  and  tlie  house  was  kindled  and  burnt 
as  if  it  bad  been  made  of  rosin  ;  lo  strong  and  mighty  were  the 
flames  and  so  high  did  they  blaze  up,  that  it  was  a  groat 
marvel,  and  it  burnt  so  long  tliat  there  did  not  remain  the  sign 
of  a  single  stone,  and  all  waa  burnt  into  ashei.  And  after  a 
while  there  came  a  great  flight  of  birds  small  and  black,  who 
hovered  over  the  ashes,  and  they  were  so  many,  that  with 
the  fanning  of  tlieir  wings,  all  the  ashes  were  stirred  up,  and 
rose  into  the  air,  and  weno  scattered  over  the  whole  of  Spain ; 
and  many  of  those  persons  upon  whom  the  ashes  fell,  ap- 
peared as  if  they  hod  been  besmeared  with  bloud.  Ail  this 
happened  in  a  day,  ond  many  said  afterwards,  thnt  all  those 
persons  upon  whom  those  ashes  foil,  died  in  battle  when  S|iain 
was  conquered  and  lost ;  and  thii  was  the  first  sign  of  the 
destruction  of  Spain."  —  Cknmita  id  Jtry  J).  Rodrigo, 
Part  I.  c  2S— 30. 

"Ttiendo  verdad  lo  gac  veriwn  n»€9tr^  CkroniattUf  y  el 
AUnifde  Thrift  U§  IttroM  qm»  ea  •iU  Ptiadofnmnm  kaliadiu,  no 


tekade  emUHd,  r  qae  fuerou  puutaa  par  HercuU*  en  sufunda^ 
eteii,  ni  per  algiM  nigr9mtt»tACOf  eone  nlgunat  pUtitum^  pur$  solo 
Dio$  »abe  hur  co.«a«  par  eemir,  y  aquelUm  a^icn  ri  et  sercido  re- 
vdarlas :  iien  pu€dt  sar  qtu  fnnucn  pututan  por  alguna  »atUa 
persona  oquun  nuestro  Smor  lo  otiesso  ree*lodo  y  mttndado ; 
eoauf  reoelo  el  casUgo  que  oTia  de  suceder  del  diluviu  general  en 
tiempo  de  AVf,  quefue  pregontro  de  la  jtislicia  de  Dios;  y  d 
de  las  eiudades  de  Sodoioa  y  Oamorra  a  Jibrakatn."  —  Fran,  de 
Pisa,  Descr.  do  Toledo,  1.  9,  c  31. 

The  S|>anish  ballad  upon  the  subject,  fine  as  the  (ubjecl  is, 
is  flat  OS  a  flounder :  — 

De  loe  noHUseimoo  Oodoo 
quo  en  CastiUa  avian  reynado 
Rodrigo  rejfno  dpoetrero 
de  loe  rej/es  que  kan  paseade ; 
eneuyo  tieatpe  lesMoroe 
tedo  Eepana  aoian  ganado, 
sinofuera  las  Jbturiao 
que  defendio  Don  Pdayo, 
En  Toledo  esta  Rodrigo 
al  eemiomfo  dd  reynade  ,* 
vinoU  gran  voluntad 
de  rer  lo  que  eeta  eerrado 
en  la  torre  que  eeta  alii, 
ontigua  de  muckos  aSioe, 
En  esta  torre  loereyes 
eada  uno  keeho  vn  eanado, 
porque  lo  ordenara  unsi 
Jlerculee  d  qfianado, 
que  gano  primero  a  EspeSU 
de  Oerion  gran  tirone, 
Creyo  d  reg  que  avia  en  la  torre 
gran  tkesoro  alU  guardado ; 
la  torre  foe  Ueego  ahierta 
y  quitadoe  loe  eanados  f 
ne  ay  «ii  ella  eosa  alguna^ 
oola  una  coxa  ken  hallado. 
El  rey  la  mandara  abrir ; 
«n  pasie  dentro  ee  ha  kaUadOf 
eon  unae  letrae  l^nae 
qua  diien  en  CastellanOf 
Quando  aquesUu  cerraduraa 
qae  derran  estos  eanadoOt 
fueren  abiertas  y  vLsto 
lo  en  dpaho  debuxado^ 
EepaHa  eera  perdida^ 
y  toda  ella  asdada ; 
ganaran  la  genu  edrana 
eotno  aqui  est  anjlguraioo^ 
loe  rostroe  miiy  denegridoSf 
loe  brafoe  arrewtangados, 
muekas  coloree  vesUdaSf 
en  Uu  cabegas  tocados, 
al^adae  traeran  erne  eeHae 
en  eavalloe  cavalgando, 
largos  Ian  fas  en  sua  maaos, 
eon  eopadae  en  su  lado, 
Alarabea  se  diraii, 
y  de  aquesia  tierra  edraSlo*! 
perderase  toda  Espaiiaf 
que  nada  no  aurajbieadu. 
El  retf  eon  ens  ricos  kombrea 
todos  ee  avian  eepaiUadOf 
quando  vieron  Imsjtguras 
y  letras  que  kemoe  cantado ; 
budven  a  eerrar  la  torre, 
quedo  d  rey  mny  anguaUado, 

Romances  nuevamcnte  saendos  por  Lo- 
renzo de  Sepulveda,  ff.  li>0,  1564. 

Juan  Tague  dp  Balas  relates  a  singular  part  of  this  miracle, 
which  I  have  not  seen  recorded  any  where  but  in  his  rery  rare 
and  curious  poem :  — 

Goiitd  eomo  rompido*  los  ettndadoe 
De  la  lobrega  eueva,  y  de^edidas 
De  sua  etnoo  obeeuroo  votes  triHee 
JVs  bien  articuladae,  d  a  renuendoe, 
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Que  quiere  amor^  que  quamda  mn.  Bej/  »t  rouia 
Dttdetus  ftudan  rtaittir  tu  IUoha, 

AV/m  dt  Oreda  mas  kgrmotm  y  /tiuk 
La  qa»  If  dio  par  sa  detdicka  famOf 

JVI  disde  d  Sagilaria  a  Cfoosura 

8§maa»  laaUt  rigor  taata  karmatara. 


Cr*ciA  d  amor  cowut  d  dudea  ernia ; 

Emajo0*  d  poder ;  la  reMsteneia 
Sejma  awfiifamto,  pero  no  podia 

Sufrir  ua  Rey  aigda  eompdemda  .■ 
Kdaadion  d  furor  ia  torUM^ 

Loo  Urmiaaa  paooo  do  la  paeieadOf 
Hadendo  loo  nunforto  dutagatioo 
Lu  korao  nmtm,  y  loo  nuoio  ajko*. 

Caaoodo  ya  Rodrigo  de  quefiuoao 
T$orica  d  aawr^  y  iatontoo  vanoo, 

8m  quo  domootraoion  olgana  kavieoH^ 
Puoo  «H  gusto  en  pratiea  do  maaoo  i 

Faoo  quien  do  tamto  amor  no  U  tuviosso 
Con  loo  mtdios  maofaeiUo  y  kuasanoo^ 

Couto  tsndria  entnuos  o^firimionto 

Do  injudafuorfa  m  d  rigor  vioUnto  7 

Jtnoias,  eomgojas^  lagrimas  y  voieo, 
Jhmomasas,  amoreSffuer^f  bi^na, 

Ptmmmji,  pdsaMf  Uogaa^  danfiroios 
M  fas  OMO,  roUo,  al  quo  aborroUtfiuiaf 

Diseurron  (m  pronostieos  vdotUf 
Quo  qf^tes  d  ponsaausiUo  oqaion  injuria  f 

Rsdrigo  tmot  y  om,  y  fi^srfa,  y  dia 

Qiuaalo  mat  so  rtsioUf  estd  mas  Mia. 


Ta  vitU  dojatmints  d  dssmajfo 
Lu  dadao  uunUas  ntmprs  kermooitt, 

Ta  la  vorguonfa  dd  daod  de  Mapo, 
j§loxamdriuaSf  y  purpureas  rosas  i 

Rodrigo  y«  eaaio  eneondido  rayo, 
Quo  no  respeta  las  sagradas  eooao, 

At  M  akoga  §n  sus  lagrmas^  m  motto 

Porquo  OS  ahrasso,  o  so  tomdieria  ta  nue*. 

JUatfioM  ol  jU  laftmtailJUqueia 

JU  varoaU  valor  y  atretimisnto  f 
Quod^  sim  lustre  la  mayor  keUeta 

Quo  es  do  una  eeota  Virgen  omamtntt  r 
Siguio  d  U  iojudafuria  la  tiHeta. 

Aparodose  d  arr^entimisMto, 
Qui  vious  MMo  oomhrm  dd  peeado, 
Prioaipios  dd  eastigo  dd  eulpado, 

Fao  eon  Rodrigo  tsU  mortal  disguola, 
Y  fuodd  can  Florinda  la  venganfo. 

Quo  M  prapuso  d  oeko  mas  iuju^to 
Qhj  ds  mager  wuootra  maaoria  aUanfa  t 

Diuso  quonouerend  Roy  giuto^ 
8ino  de  taato  amor  taada  mudanfa 

#W  la  ocasion,  quo  la  magor  goiada 

Mao  sitata  akorroeida  que  forfada, 

Jeramlen  Coaquiitada^  1.  6,  ff.  133. 

ti»p«  d«  VoffB  quotM  •eriptttra  In  proof  of  th«  opinion  ox- 
f«wod  in  Ibii  lut  oooplHt.    9  Kinfi,  eh.  xHi. 
Old  Btrrat  tolb  tbo  vtofy  m  Aaelent  Pirtol  would  Imto 


*•  In  UXiiH  timo  tliere  rtgaiiiMl  in  Bpoin 
Ona  Rod«rlck,  kinf  from  tho  Gotluani  raca*t  ^ 
Into  wboM  aoctat  bonrt  wtlh  tilent  •tmin 
Inatroiebt  the  *alttilMr  of  hart  podlka  chaat. 
Him  ammoravixinf  of  a  pieoo, 
A  piata  by  Natura  qnaintly  ■ymmatrised, 
Enfajrad  with  boaolj  ai  Halan  fair  of  Oraaeo : 
Count  Jttli«a*a  daof  btar  of  bed-wodloeliiaad, 
Yelaapad  Caba ;  who  in  court  lurahinad 
Tbo  nat,  at  Hoaporu*  tka  dlnnrn^d  atari. 
Tbii  piceo  tbo  king  in  hi*  Lova'a-cloaat  abrined, 
flwrteUnc  bor  by  wiJa,  fold,  faRi«»  or  Ibreod  Jan." 


It  ia  thus  r«latod  in  the  fabulous  Chronicle:  —  ** Deopueo 
quo  d  Roy  ooo  dooeubitrlo  on  eorafon  a  la  Cava,  110  tm  dia  quo 
la  no  requiriosse  una  vei  0  doo,  y  eUa  so  dtftndia  eon  kuona 
ratont  emptro  al  eabo  eoma  d  Reynopsnsavaeosa  eomo  on  esto, 
UM  dia  em  la  eietta  tmbio  con  un  donzd  tuyo  por  la  Cava ;  y  dia 
vino  a  on  aMTWitada ;  y  eoma  an  essa  hora  no  avia  en  toda  su 
eaaiara  otro  mngwso  sino  dlos  todos  tres^  deumpHo  eon  dia  todo 
to  que  puso.  Eaipsro  tanto  sabed  que  ei  dia  quisiera  dor  froze* 
fua  kionjuora  oyda  de  la  reyno,  moo  eallesse  eon  lo  que  d  Roy 
fuue/azcp."  — P.  1,  c.  179. 

In  this  fabulous  Chronicle  Roderick's  fall  is  represanted  as 
the  work  of  his  stars :  —  "  YoMnque  a  las  vttespauttoa  d  gran 
yarro  an  qus  totava^  yen  la  maldad  quo  su  eoraqon  avia  eomeddo^ 
Ionia  era  d  ardor  quo  tenia  quo  lo  doidava  todo^  y  esto  atarroaua 
la  wtdandoMfa  quo  le  avia  do  venire  y  la  dostruydon  de  Espana 
qmo  avia  do  aver  eomienfo  para  so  kattr ;  y  quitro  vos  deiir  quo 
so  eandelacion  no  po^a  eseusar  que  esto  no  passasst  assi ;  y  ya 
Diss  lo  avia  dexado  on  tu  disereeion  {  y  d  por  cosa  quefuesse  no 
se  podia  arredrar  que  no  topaooo  en  dlo."  —  P.  1 ,  e.  164. 

**  Cartas,*'  says  tba  fabulous  Chronicler,  **  be  was  a  Lord  of 
fraater  bounty  than  ever  luul  been  seen  bofbre  his  time.  —  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  all  the  world  were  his,  ha  would  rather  loan 
it  than  one  friend ;  for  the  world  was  a  thing  which,  if  it  wore 
loat,  mif  bt  bo  recovered ;  but  a  friend  once  lost  could  never 
be  recovered  for  all  the  treasure  in  the  world.  And  beeanao 
he  was  thus  bountiful,  all  tbosa  of  Spain  wore  likewise  ;  and 
they  bad  the  fame  of  being  the  most  liberal  men  in  the  world, 
oapecially  those  of  the  lineage  of  the  Goths.  Never  a  thing 
waa  asked  at  his  hands,  whether  great  or  small,  to  which  he 
could  aay  no ;  and  never  king  nor  other  great  lord  asked  aid 
of  him  that  be  denied,  but  gave  them  of  hia  treaaurea  and  of 
bis  poc^le  as  much  as  they  needed.  And  doubt  not,  but  that 
if  fortune  had  not  ordered  that  in  bu  time  the  lineage  of  the 
Goths  should  be  cut  off,  and  Spain  destroyed,  there  was  no 
king  or  emperor  whom  he  would  not  have  brought  into  sub- 
jection ;  and  if  the  whole  world  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
power  of  one  man,  (speaking  of  worldly  things,)  there  never 
waa,  nor  will  be,  a  man  deserving  to  poaaoss  it,  save  he  alone. 
But  as  envy  is  the  beginning  of  all  evil,  and  saw  how  great 
waa  tlio  goodneas  of  tbia  king,  she  never  rested  till  she  had 
brought  about  that  things  should  be  utterly  reversed,  even  till 
she  had  deatroyed  him.  Oh  what  great  damage  to  the  world 
will  it  be  when  God  shall  consent  that  so  much  bounty,  and 
courage,  and  frankness,  and  loyalty  should  be  destroyed  for- 
ever !  All  nationa  oi^bt  to  clad  tbemselvea  in  wretched  weeda 
one  day  in  tbo  week  to  mourn  for  the  flower  of  the  world,  and 
especially  ought  the  people  of  Spain  to  make  auck  mourning." 
—  Gkromea  dd  Roy  Do*  Rodrigo^  p.  1,  e.  fiS. 

And  again,  when  the  laat  battle  ia  approaching,  he  praisca 
the  king :  ->  «  r  d  Rey  era  d  mao  e^for^ado  kovAre  de  eorafon 
quo  nmaea  oe  oyo  douri  y  d  mao  fra»co  do  todo  lo  que  podia 
aver ;  y  predava  mao  eobraramigoe  quo  no  quanta  teooropudiesso 
eotarenourtyno^kastaddiaquoervyodeonsijoddtrajfdordd 
eando  Don  Julian ;  y  a  maraviUaera  huen  eavalltrequed  tiempo 
que  duo  era  rey,  no  oe  kallava  eatallera  que  a  la  on  bondad  so 
ygualassSf  y  tanta  ooked  quo  sino  por  estas  malandamfas  quo  lo 
vJMoren,  nunca  cooailsrs  al  wmnda  do  taleo  eondidonesfus  t  qua 
nuaea  a  d  vino  ekieo  m grands  quo  ddsepardesse  despagado  a 
eulpaouya."  — P.  l,e.91X 

The  manner  in  which  Florinda  calls  upon  her  father  to  ro- 
vonp  bor  ia  eoriooaly  expraaaed  hy  Lopo  de  Vega :  — 


Jtt  oserivMs  UtsMasi  ptrnma  y  ^w.., 
JUrf «  d  agravio,  la  piodad  rsUra, 
Puso  qumaU  eoerivo  la  vongmnfo,  taata 
do  la  varguanfa  d  Uaato. 


Jfa  son  monoa  las  Utras  que  soUadoo, 
Loe  ringUnea  yieras  y  esqua/drvuoo. 

Quo  al  son  do  loo  sustpirao  vwsformaiaa 
Hatitnda  las  distaneiae  las  dtdsmost 

Lss  mayores  earaettreSf  armadaa 
Alm'oo,  tiondas,  maquiaas,  pondanta  f 

JUs  pantos,  Us  facttoo,  f os  1 

O^pitonas,  JVfkrti  y  Sargtalas. 


Brats  proeessa  ssenae,  aMoguo  d 

qiuan 
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Ptro  em  tan  brev9  msM)  an  tal  froeesM 
Laperdicion  de  E^^im  $9  fnimnuu 

Jenitalen  Conquistada,  1.  6,  ff.  138. 

I  remember  bat  one  of  the  old  poets  who  hat  ipoken  with 
eompaaiioD  of  Florinda.  It  u  the  Portn^ese  Bras  G«rcia 
Blascareahas,  a  writer  who,  with  many  odd  thiogi  in  bin  poem, 
hai  some  fine  onei. 

ReJtMca  em  CovUkam  agetUe  i^Ulaf 

MtM  s§  tab*  fue  kmm  Mitem  a  Aexromi; 

Mufto  ditpotUfoji  Cava  Julia  ditfO, 

Par  noMotr  neOa  a  desditadu  Cava. 

JVkin  a  dttliutra,  antes  n  aeredita 

Filha  que  a  kenra  nuM  que  luun  RefpreeoBm} 

SetpanMa  eulpe  aforfa  eem  deeeutpUf 

JWan  eulpe  a  Mia,  que  nam  teve  culpa. 

Viriato  Tragico,  Canto  ii.  St.  118. 


Wamha^e  ware  <— XII.  p.  675,  col.  1. 

In  the  raloable  hiatory  of  this  king  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  the  following  character  of  the  French  ia  given :  — 

"  Hujus  igUur  gloriole  temperihUi  OtdUonm  terra  aUrix 
perfiMm  vafami  denotatar  dagio,  qua  utique  inmetimabiU  iit/C- 
delUMiafebre  vexatAy  gemta  a  ee  ii^MiwR  depaeeeret  memira. 
Quid  enhn  non  in  iUa  erudele  vel  lubrieum  1  ubi  eo^uratanm 
eeneiliaMum,  perfiUm  eignum,  ebeeeenitae  eperum^frane  nege- 
tiorum,  xmnaU  judicium,  et  quad  ptjue  hie  emn^ue  est,  eomtra 
ipeum  S^vatarem  neetrum  el  DvmbtuMf  Juimrum  Uae^enuut- 
tiumprvetibulum  luAebatur.  Htec  enim  terra  AM,  ut  ita  direrim, 
partUf  per^tiamie  sum  eibimet  prteparavit  exeidiumj  et  a  ventrie 
euigeneratiane  viperea  etereianie  euat  nutrivit  dedpvJam.  Etenim 
dam  muUojam  tempore  kiefeMum  divereitatibus  ageretur,  euMto 
in  ea  uniue  ntfandi  ctqntispreUtpeiane  turba  i^fideUtatie  adgurgk^ 
etconcenaioperfidUtperunumadpluTimoe  (rsnnt."  — 8.  Julian, 
Hilt.  Wamb«,  $  5. — Eq^ana  Sagrada,  6, 544. 


The  hatkj  the  bed. 
The  vigiL—XlL  p.  675,  col.  9. 

The  Faitidaa  bare  tome  eurioot  matter  upon  thii  aabject. 

"  Cleanlineaa  makea  thingi  appear  well  to  those  who  behold 
them,  eTon  as  propriety  makes  them  seemly,  each  in  its  way. 
And  therefore  the  ancienta  held  it  good  that  kuigfats  should  be 
made  cleanly.  For  even  as  they  ought  to  have  cleanliness 
within  them  in  their  manners  and  customs,  so  ought  they  to 
have  it  without  in  their  garments,  and  in  the  arms  which  they 
wear.  For  albeit  tbeir  business  is  hard  and  cruel,  being  to 
strike  and  to  slay  ;  yet  notwithstanding  they  may  not  so  far 
forego  their  natural  inclinations,  as  not  to  be  pleased  with  fair 
and  goodly  things,  especially  when  they  wear  them.  For  on 
one  part  they  give  joy  and  delight,  and  on  the  othci  make  them 
fearlessly  perform  feats  of  arms,  because  they  are  aware  that  by 
them  they  are  known,  and  that  because  of  them  men  take 
more  heed  to  what  they  dc.  Therefore,  for  this  reason,  clean- 
liness and  propriety  do  not  diminish  the  hardihood  and  cruelty 
which  they  ought  to  have.  Moreover,  as  is  aforesaid,  that 
which  appears  without  is  the  signification  of  what  they  have  in 
their  inclinations  within.  And  therefore  the  ancients  ordained 
that  the  squire,  who  is  of  noble  lineage,  should  keep  vigil  the 
day  before  he  receives  knighthood.  And  after  mid-day  the 
squires  shall  bathe  him,  and  wash  his  head  with  their  hands, 
and  lay  him  in  the  goodliest  bed  tlwt  may  be.  And  there  the 
knights  shall  draw  on  his  hose,  and  clothe  him  with  the  best 
garments  that  can  be  had.  And  when  the  cleansing  of  the 
body  has  been  performed,  they  shall  do  as  much  to  the  soul, 
taking  him  to  the  church,  where  he  is  to  labor  in  watching 
and  beseeching  mercy  of  God,  that  he  will  forgive  him  his  sins, 
and  guide  him  so  that  he  may  demean  himself  well  in  that 
order  which  he  is  about  to  receive ;  to  the  end  that  ho  may 
defend  his  law,  and  do  all  other  things  according  as  it  behovoth 
him,  and  that  he  would  be  his  defender  and  keeper  in  all 
dangers  and  in  all  difficulties.  And  he  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
how  GoA  is  powerful  above  all  things,  and  can  show  his  power 
in  them  when  he  listeth,  and  especially  in  aflkirs  of  arms. 
For  in  his  hand  are  life  and  death,  to  give  and  to  take  away, 
and  to  make  the  weak  strong,  and  the  strong  weak.    And 


•»     ■! 


«k 


when  he  is  making  this  prayer,  h«  tauat  Ike 

bent,  and  all  tlie  rest  of  the  time  oo  foot,  ms 

bear  iu    For  the  vigil  at  kolgbU  wm 

•port,  nor  for  any  thing  elM|  except  tftiat  tlasy,  mad 

go  there,  should  pray  to  God  to  proCoeC 

in  the  right  way,  and  aopport  Lhan,  «b 

upon  the  way  of  death."—  Pfert.  ii.  Tie.  91,  Leq  tX 

^*  When  the  vigil  is  over,  n»  eoon  uaH^  it^j^  ha  o^t  tx 
to  hear  mats,  and  pray  God  to  direct  all  hio  Aots  tatrntt^f 
And  afterwards  he  who  is  to  knight  htaa  oliall  «•«»  uM  m 
him  if  be  would  receive  the  ocder  oT  teigftrtboed  i  nadt  •■ 
answereth  yea,  then  shall  it  be  asked  liim,  if  W  «W  ^  us 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  maintained ;  oimI   wbra  ha  AaH  ir 
promised  to  do  this,  that  knight  shall  teaicn  «b  kb  speivflr 
order  some  other  knight  to  foJitao  them  est,  oofonfiag  to  miia 
manner  of  man  he  may  be,  and  the  nsok  wUch  he  hvJ^CL 
And  this  they  do  to  aignify,  that  aa  m  fca4||iit  fPottHL  fun  a 
the  right  and  on  the  left,  to  make  lib  borso  gaiOep  tuw^  to- 
ward, even  so  he  oo^t  to  let  his  aetioiu  bo  atr^t!^  br^mA^ 
swerving  on  neither  side.    And  then  ehaJf  Iria  mnsnl  he  rrt  c 
over  hb  hriaL  —  Formerly  It  was  ordaincnd  thol  w h^a  nahk :  «3 
were  made  knights,  they  should  ho  arcoecf  at  oil  fioabOi,  o . 
they  were  about  to  do  battle.    Bat  It  mwe  ooK  beJJ  f9a^  lb. 
their  heads  slwuld  be  covered,  for  tJM»y  wlio  cowrthrirhr*-^ 
do  so  for  two  reasons :  the  one  to  bido  eometlMiif  thinr  efc^i 
hath  an  ill  look,  and  for  that  reaaoo  thttj  may  wrtf  cfirtuso 
with  any  fair  and  becoming  covering,     t^m  odier  rwb  «. 
when  a  man  hath  done  some  Boeeeoily  thmg  of  whirlt  W  « 
ashamed.    And  thb  in  no  wbe  b<»cooi«th  oobb  kiqfiic  fu 
when  they  are  about  to  receive  so  Robfe  and  m  hanon^  t 
thing  as  knighthood,  it  is  not  fitting  that  thty  eiioaU  a*^ 
intj  it  witli  any  evil  shame,  neither  with  feat.    Aai  van 
they  shall  have  girded  on  hb  aword,  thoy  ahall  draw  a  hs 
out  the  scabbard,  and  place  it  in  his  right  faaod,aad  atidvln 
swear  these  three  things :  first,  that  he  ahall  aot  irar  tt  t» 
for  his  faith,  if  need  be;  •eeomlly,  for  hb  oatunJ  Let, 
thirdly,  for  hb  country  ;  and  when  he  hath  sworn  the,  tbi 
shall  the  blow  on  the  neck  be  given  him^  in  order  tLst  U«a« 
things  aforesaid  may  come  into  hb  mirkd,  saying,  Goi  fteU 
him  to  his  service,  and  let  him  perform  all  that  be  hiobpn*- 
ised ;  and  after  this,  he  who  hath  cooforrrd  the  «n!rr  v^ia 
him,  shall  kiss  him,  in  token  of  the  faith  aod  jmuce  *ai  Int^ 
erhood  which  ought  to  be  observed  among  knights.    Abu- 
same  ought  all  the  knights  to  do  who  are  in  that  pUc*,ya 
only  at  that  time,  but  whenever  they  ehall  atccl  uuh  km 
during  that  whole  year.'*—  Port.  ii.  T\L  91,  Oif  14. 

'*  The  gilt  spun  which  the  knighta  pot  on  have  aiin  ar 
nifications ;  for  the  gold,  which  is  so  greatly  fi»erari  ^ 
puts  upon  his  feet,  denoting  thereby,  that  the  kai^tibJi«< 
fur  gold  commit  any  malignity  or  treason,  or  Ilia  deee,  tbi 
would  detract  from  the  honor  of  knighthood.  The  efo* 
are  sharp,  that  they  may  quicken  the  speed  of  the  bow :  wi 
this  signifies  that  the  knight  ought  to  epur  and  prick  sa  lb 
people,  and  make  them  virtuous ;  for  one  koigU  wUb  ii* 
virtues  is  sufficient  to  make  many  people  vjrtooos,  acd  •  (b 
other  hand,  he  ought  to  prick  a  perverse  people  to  makt  tba 
fearful."—  TlranU  U  Btance,  p.  I,  C.  10,  C  44. 

The  Hermit  reads  to  Tiranta  a  cltapl^r  fiota  the  j^V  ^ 
battagUe,  explaining  the  origin  of  knighthood.  The  ewU,  & 
is  there  said,  was  corrupted,  when  God,  to  the  iuirot  Uj^ 
he  might  be  loved,  honored,  serveo,  and  fean^d  onre  bmr, 
chose  out  from  every  thousand  men  ooe  who  was  auvs  «■>• 
able,  more  affable,  more  wi«e,  more  loyal,  more  stiuo;,  iwe 
noblenninded,  more  virtnousi  and  of  better  auMua*  tin*  *!* 
the  others :  And  then  he  sought  amoog  all  beasts  br  \^ 
which  was  the  goodliest,  and  the  swiftost,  and  wbck  rru 
bear  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  might  be  convenient  br  m 
service  of  man ;  and  he  chtise  the  hon«,  and  gavn  hua  toiie 
man  who  was  chosen  from  the  thoosaod ;  and  for  thi^  n*^ 
he  waa  called  eaeallera,  beoauae  the  bm  annual  wm  \km 
joined  to  the  most  noble  man.  Aod  when  Bomuliw  &ab>< 
Rome,  he  chose  out  a  thoo«and  young  men  to  he  kaiftiu,  ui 
fumo  naminati  atiUti  perche  mtUe /arena /ktti  m  an  toife  etf*- 
bri.  — P.  l.C.  14,  ff*.  40. 

The  custom  which  some  kings  had  of  knighting  taenMh** 
is  censured  by  the  Partidas.  — P.  ii.  T.  8J,  L,  11.  h  » 
there  said,  that  there  must  be  one  to  give,  and  inoUMr  «t 
receive  the  order.  And  a  knight  eait  no  mora  kii%kt,  tbt  i 
priest  can  ordain  himsel£ 
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**  Wbaa  tlw  InfanU  Hamando  of  Ciultle  wu  ehowo  kiof 
of  Anifoo,  he  kai(fatod  himMif  oo  his  coronatioo  d«j :  — 
D$  qua  Ui$  1m  Bmtam*  iwMm  k»  Umgtrm  ium  ^raii  mar^ndU 
torn  «l  tMles  M  /«M  enaUfTf  qui  Mgomg  Im  dmauM  ik*  itftm 
natguno  pci  »»$tr  cmodier^  nm»  donta  «•*  fa  eauaUtr  4»  mm  d» 
CMmaUtr  fsi  hag*  htrda  d§  eavalltria," — Tomich.  C.  47,  If.  68. 

"  The  quftJifieatiom  for  a  koiglit,  eavaUero,  or  horM-aoUter, 
ia  the  barbarooa  rtafo  of  toctetji  ware  three :  l«l,  That  he 
•hoald  be  able  to  eodure  fatifuei  hanUhip,  and  privationa. 
ftilff.  That  he  thoald  hare  been  uaed  to  etrike,  that  hia  blows 
nifht  be  the  more  deadly.  Sdly,  That  he  ahouU  be  bloody- 
minded,  and  rob,  hack,  and  deitioy  the  enemy  withoot  oom- 
pQQCttoo.  The  peiaooa,  therelbra,  who  were  preferred,  were 
moantalDeera,  accuatoined  to  hooting,— earpenten,  blaek- 
acnitlu,  etone-cutters,  and  bntchera.  Bat  it  beinf  found  that 
each  penons  would  sometimee  run  away,  it  was  then  die- 
cov«red  that  they  who  were  ekoitea  for  eavalierB  ought  to  have 
a.  natural  eenee  of  ahame.  And  for  thia  reaeea  it  wae  ap- 
pointed that  they  ehould  be  men  of  ikmily."  —  PmrtidMj  ii. 
T.  SI,  Z.  S.     Fegathu,  1. 1,  e.  7. 

The  privilegee  of  knighthood  were  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  if  the  goods  of  a  knight  were  liable  to  aeurare,  they  oould 
Dot  be  seiaed  where  he  or  his  wife  wen  prosent,  nor  even 
where  his  eloak  or  shield  was  to  be  found.— Ant.  iL  TiL  91, 
£4f  23. 


7^  cented  scales  (/ jCcsI 
Wkiik  o*er  (kc  tu»ic  Is  his  kmu*  ieptmd, 

Xf  L  p.  675,  ooL  8. 

Canoiaoi  (T.  3,  p.  34)  gives  a  representation  of  Roland 
fiom  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Verona,  which  Is  supposed 
to  haTO  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  figure  is  identified  by  the  inscription  on  the  sword,— 
Da-rinrdait-da.  The  (srica,  which  Caaciani  explains,  Vutica 
kiUum  matmlig  farreis  cantextm,  is  illustrated  by  this  figure.  It 
is  a  coat  or  frock  of  scale-mail  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  with 
hblf  ileeTes.  The  only  hand  which  appears  ia  unarmed,  as 
far  as  the  elbow.  The  rig^t  leg  also  is  unamed ;  the  otiier 
leg  end  foot  are  in  the  same  sort  of  armor  as  the  coat.  The 
end  of  a  looee  garment  appears  under  the  mail.  The  shield 
reaches  ftom  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  leg ;  it  is  broad 
enough  at  the  top  to  eorer  the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  slopes 
gradnally  off  to  the  form  of  a  long  otuL 


M  ntrg  satUU-k»m 
Ji  gmf  kmi  teas  kam^ . — XIV.  p.  679,  eoL  1. 

This  picture  frequently  occurs  in  the  Spanish  Clmmicles. 
Sigurd  the  elder,  Earl  of  Orkney,  owed  his  death  to  a  like 
custom.  **  Suddenly  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  aa  he  was 
returning  home  in  triumph,  bearing,  like  each  of  his  followers, 
one  of  these  bloody  spoils,  a  large  front  tooth  in  the  mouth  of 
the  head  which  hung  dangling  by  his  side,  cut  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  —  the  wound  mortified,  and  he  died.  The  Earl  must 
have  been  bare-Icggvd.'*  ->  Torfmu*^  qtuUd  in  fdenmsfeu's 
Fiop  i^tMt  Zedaad  Uimmda,  toL  1.  p.  33. 


/a  revsrsacc  to  the  yritMlly  cikareetsr. — XV.  p.  681,  coL  L 

*'  At  the  synod  of  Masoou,  laymen  were  enjoined  to  do 
honor  to  the  hooenble  clergy  by  humbly  bowing  the  head, 
and  uncoTering  it,  if  they  wore  both  on  b<»sebaek,  and  by 
alighting  also  if  the  clergymen  wore  a-fooL*'  —  Pisrrs  d$ 
JfiK.  ds  Bsam,  1.  i.  ch.  18,  (  3. 


If  Aeai ««( Iks  ^peils  afJUmhoUpa 
C»uU«et<4^  Msatfafc— XVI.  p.  0B3,  eoL  1 


HenMsdo  de  Soto,— the  history  of  whose  expedition  lo 
Florida  fay  the  Inca  Oareilaso,  is  one  of  the  nmet  delightAil 
hooki  In  tht§  Spanish  language. 
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JVbr  wicker  slerskenss  far  tJu  amtummal  grata. 

XVI.  p.  G83,  coL  L 

**  Morales,  (8,  S3, 3,)  qieaking  of  the  Asturians,  mentions, 
with  wonder,  their  chairs,  furniture,  and  granaries  of  basket- 
work, —  las  mHUb  y  eiras  eseas  ds  scrvkie  rseias  y  Jtrma*  qm» 
Aacen  satrctcxtdas  ds  attmkrss  y  varas  ds  aeeUone.  raanaaie 
ne  aM  sspsalaka  sa  afueUa  tierra  lanCs  s«te  ceMS  •«*  les  gv«. 
nsres,  f«s  eUes  UesMa  let  ksrrees,  /etricedse  dssfa  ausma  ohrm 
ds  uaras  cn<rs(andat,  y  fan  CqNdas  y  ds  taita  JinnsM,  fus  si|/Wii 


Gseodsa^  — XVL  p.  684,  col.  1. 

The  Talley  of  Covadoiv»  m  thus  deecribed  by  the  Conde  de 
SaldneBa;— and  the  deaoriptiau  b  a  fiur  specimen  of  hia 
poem}- 

racs  ds  dAsteHas,  dsnds  si  Ssl  infamU 
fins  nwntss  can  priaMras  /acs#  AaJia, 

Dt  Csuadeafu  si  sitis^  yus  triia^fiuUt 
(huimjk*  sa  fas  racie  la  iutigmt  EtptSta 

FIsrCs  sa  si  Sste  lif  aides  crislales 
Gsa  Ihisaa  y  Ma,  f«s  ds  la  a«iieaa« 

JMaa  Im  vHm  d  lafamg—a  cspa, 

jI  fuisii  U  mUigmedad  lUmd  ds  Arrapc. 

J§fm  la  JMVsntad  4$  an  MIe  Uane 
CsaipiCs  dJUrrta^  laess  d§  la  egj^urmj 

Fkarloads  si  /avisme  y  si  Fsraae 
Et$nm  vias  sa  cl  la  fViiaasia  r 

flMrs  sua  gUia*  m  dtrrmmm  i(/faie 
£1  fndigite  cusme  ds  la  Fitrm 

De  jSmmUea^  y  areaas,  y  celerss 

Ca^/kMden  Im  bmCicss  sea  aUrta. 


RatmgUt  (reneos,  eon  peWedas  i 
Faclrsa  d  ritie  mttim  Jtlmmtda, 

Ydd  Sal  aepsraiiisa  a  las  ttmwus 
L»  Ufus  fsnstrar  ds  Ul  ArbaUdat 

Piardtn  sus  royes  Us  mrHamUafamaa^ 
Pusa  laframiMidsd  spuasla  zadm 

Lalmud  0*^  y  dtmss  vsrda  autre 

Oiipuscale  U  vtsis  •!  ayrs  pure. 


U  rikara  ds  Psenia 
jf  I  Ortmls  EsU9€l,  y  ai;ire  iacltnade 

Jt  la  perls  qua  warm  al  madia  dim, 
Obra  wiUa  sa  vi  wma  dilatada  t 

A  Im  dsratkm  da  adm  sdea  uaiiria 
JZryeese  cerrs,  qua  pneiyitmda 

Fa  d  dar  d  BuiUm  am  liqmidma  akrasat 

9m  padra  ecna  sa  cristetines  laies. 


Aia  paaaar  ds  Rq/mm%a  at  tmauaakaa 
Cmraa,  dezanda  praata  am  tarramta^ 

Cam  el  eriiimL  aa  aaemaalrm/mgitiaa 
Da  Daba,  a  faisn  Im  CmaU  dia  tmfiumUi 

La  adsuraeten  aq^  rare  nieCive 
Viffarmamda  Im  aamdm  am  cem'snls. 

Pass  la  aatraeka  dal  aitia  paHmaeaaa 

Hmea  amatima  dd  User  nndese. 

Jfsske  ssrpisnis  Devm  dd  esanne 
JCa  eircula  aa  amraaem  leHaese, 


Em  d  Uqmida  ai^mt  pracdaaa  i 
JSa  Ima  aaiUma  earn  waax  daaUmSf 

£a  taaiga  aa  easles,  qma  aapmmaaa 
laMiiamm  latkml  ml  fis  ligara^ 


Tm  da  aala  malla  eiarram  Ima  »w—y^w>, 
Oesicnds  da  ana  riaeaa  la  sslalara, 

f^aa  a/ksemm  qmdd  Ballm  ImmAra 
tarn  rmatieat  Ima  ladaa^  Ima  aaUrMma 
Dd  valt*  wiatam  sieiiyrs  la 
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Fronsidad  el  oyre,  y  ^  coloret 
El  tudo  texe  aHfombra  d»  frmortt, 

Jtunqua  Uu  manUs  am  eirpestu  Artfto* 
JSU  lade  al  ntutfarmam  kcrrvros*, 

Ttantra  m  vtrdar  duimiv*  p^Uu 
CompUen  dt  lo  lUmo  lofrvndoawi 

Pintado*  pajariUoa  dulee*  mum 
M  «im  del  agua  en  trino  senareta 

Dt  ignoradoa  idiomae  en  tu  etntto 

DoM  eon  arpadot  picoo  dmUe  encmnto, 

Lo  ultimo  de  eete  voile  la  aUa  tiorra 
Dt  Cwadamga  oeupa,  dandefuertt 

8t  ezpone  el  Herat  aljuego  dt  la  guerrOf 
iSiii  temor  negro  oeaoo  de  la  ouerU  t 

Jjtt  qne  animoaea  etU  titio  tneierra 
El  eeJIo  deapreciando  de  la  MMertc, 

8n  ptcko  encitnden  en  la  altiva  Uama 

QiM  no  caAra  en  lag  trompaa  delaFo 


Dt  Diba  en  Ma  UpreeioeafiunU 
Al  Uano  brota  arroyoa  dt  *.  istaUtf 

Donde  en  ptfuena  balaa  an  eorrientt 
St  detione  en  auaponaoo  manantialtat 

Dtapnta  ae  preeipita  en  torrenU 
Qtum£o  aua  ondaa  en/ramo  nevtraUt^ 

Con  aonoroao  ruido  de  la  peHa 

El  cnrao  de  ana  aguaa  at  do«peHa, 

Citrra  tedo  esU  voile  eata  robmota 
PeHa,  donde  la  Ctt«va  eatd  divina, 

Que  amenata  tajada  a  aer  inputa 
Del  brave  Uamo  formidable  ruma  t 

Pareet  qaiere  aer  eon  oaHa  adnata 
Seeopadront  yfitra  ae  deatina 

A  erigirae  epitqfio  peHaaeoao, 

SepnUando  au  horror  el  aiUo  Kormoao* 

Dt  pioira  vita  tan  tremenda  oUnra 
Q««  la  vinta  al  miraHa  at  tatremoet ; 

Fdata  grtHa  at  oute,  y  la  kermoaur* 
Dt  tafertUidad  aeea  aborreeo  t 

Ea  tan  deameamrada  au  eatatnra 

Q^t  tatrteha  el  oyrc,  y  barbara  pwrtea 

Qjat  qaitrt  qat  la  airvan  dt  Cimera 

Laa/ulminantta  buta  dt  la  Eaphara. 

Oomo  a  doa  pieaa  en  la  peSla  dnra 
Conotmyt  en  cireo  una  i^ertura  roro, 

De  una  pica  de  alto,  f  doa  de  anekura, 
J^ea  dt  aombraa  au  nuauion  avara  t 

Ventana,  d  hoea  dt  la  eueva  obaeura 
Dendt  tl  Sol  no  diepenaa  eu  lux  tiara, 

Tan  torta,  que  au  eontro  ton^treoo 

Aun  no  odmUt  erepuaeula  dadoeo. 

En  tata  aitio  puet,  donde  eompitt 
La  rutdqnot  eon  lot  pintadaa  Jloru, 

Puet  la  pelada  aierra  no  permite 
A  la  viela,  aino  ea  yertoa  horrorta  t 

Par  al  eontrario  tl  llano  qua  en  ai  admiU 
De  U*  btUoa  matieeo  loo  prhnorea, 

Eftete  ntodo  de  naturaleta 

La  union  en  lofealdad,  y  la  belleta. 

A  tiorba  de  criatal  lae  duleea  avee 
Correaponden  en  trinoa  amoreeoa, 

Wlrtiendo  en  blando  eon  tonoa  anavea 
Eeoa  loa  ayrea  beben  karmonioaoa  t 

Enmudeeen  au  canto  quando  gravea 
Bemalea  gergeando  «m»  preeioaoo, 

Ea  maeatro  d  la  barbara  Capilla 

El  Ruyaenar,  phtmnda  maravUla, 

EUgt  taU  dfatrUo  la  Divina 

Providencia  d  lo  grata  de  la  katoMa, 
Puee  aqui  aujuatieia  determhta 

LtmonarquiafabricardtEapaMai 


A  lau  cortae  rtUquias,  que  d  ta  rmima 

lUiervd  au  ptedad^  aneiomd 
Retigioaa,  que  d  Imperio  aim  re^ 
Abrafiuura  Uata  Ji/)tet0  Mumda» 

£1 


CbristoTal  de  Men  aUo  deeenbe*  tbe 


Aeercandoee 

Del  agua,  eon  uu 


,oyea 
f  tarda 


El  qual  era  dt  quatro  daraafi 
Qw  tatataat  de  la  umita  am  Ime 

Cuyaapuraedeplata  aguae 
Moetro  la  Uama  Lama 

Y  eorriendo  par  pi^tee  difitramlaa 
Eram  de  gramdt  maraaSUa 

y  en  qaalfuiera  de  lodae  par  au 

Mhtaralexa  ae  eemere  cm  arte* 


Le  una  mama  de  una  rit^ 
Tqualeitamlieafiurim  .j^m 

Parte  la  banaj  y  porta  ee  dea^eikm 
Conrapidaearrioatefi'fUtvaT    ^ 

Daepnee  dtatima  tfi-  arroy, 

Q,ne  per  diveratt  -    tea  ea  darribm. 

Can  dtferente  c        en  varia  utodOf 

Haata  qu  note  baetve  lada^ 


peaoal 


Otra,  que    ta  deeeubre  aneka 
Coma  agraviada  del  lugar  atgmmdi 

Suetenta  am  mauatrua  que  pareee  «m 
Qaef  Atbamu  qua  tiea^em 

Yeoma  eadt  d  eaudalaoe 
Dor  d  amtba  tribata  al 

Aed  ee  erreja  eanfareeaa 

Por  laa  pariae  maa  baxae  f  eeae 


Salt  brattanda  la  tereera/ueate, 
Como  un  mar,  y  deapueepar  d 

Va  cam  tarn  mamoa  ypladda 
T)en  grata  y  eaeaegada,  y  Imi 

Que  a  laefieraa,  gaaadae,  peeee, 
Puede  e^aear  ta  eodfOtengiuv  la 

Yda  deepute  la  baalta,  y  forma  d 

De  la  Lama,  wn'tenig  d 


/>f\aee  la  quarta  de  una  graneavermOf 

Yeiguiendo  eu  proapera  derreta 
Parece  que  par  arte  ae  gotiema, 

Segun  va  dedilaudo  gota  a  gota  t 
JVb  vido  andgua  edad,  edad  main  ma 

En  region  M«y  propimqMa,  •  may 
f\iente  tan  pertgrina,  obra  lam  iiii«e«. 
En  grata  art^fieioea,  c  toeca  cueva, 

ReiUuraciou  de  Espsnat  lib.  9,  fll  87. 


Moralee  has  given  a  minote  description  both  of 
aod  antiquities  of  tfaii  memonble  place.  The  Combe  ie 
Soldaeia  evidently  had  it  before  him.  I  aJ»o  ua  fraady  m- 
debted  to  thia  ftuthful  and  excellent  aiUbor. 


T%t  timid  hart  eoon 
Tlu  eolitary  pemtenl, 
WiUUghlngfantka 


bitde 


xviL  p.  eas,  c«L  1. 


Cm  mil 
Sua  paeeiouee  erudJkOM, 
Perque  dUe  de  fade 
Perque  d  ahna  eele 

Haten  per  kuyr  d  aeia 
Ceetaa,y  t^uartatteaidaa 
DtlaakejaedeUiapdmaa 
Que  aUi  ereeem  «m  metKda, 

Loe  arbdee,  y  lae  plantae 
Perque  a  eu  guda  lee  Mm 
Para  edo  9ergae  ^fireeen^ 
Delaemaelieruaaqae 
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Tambisit  d$  eorcko  A«mm  vum 
CuemUUf  Cruteg^  y  teziUat, 
Cuiio  mo4»  art^fidoM. 
El  ore,  y  la  pjola  emUdmn, 

EtU  lo9  edieiM  tex4f 
jSqutl  Aau  diBc^UjuUf 
El  otro  Uu  ealaiHraM 
E»  toteo  pals  uculfidaM, 

Uno  a  wonUrra  dd  ottio. 
Con  la  eserUmm  dntMa 
MMe»»  ftmtidot  Mea 
D«  MUM  liUraUt  wuMU, 

OtroJMMtM  d$  lafumU 
Qm  mufmmra  en  itilu  riMa 
Mira  m  1mm  UhroM  lot  ohrat 
Dm  1mm  mmoUmm  ErMmdaa, 

QMMi  cerea  4mI  arrMjftuto 
Qtu  BoUmmio  eorrt  apriMMOf 
DUeurr^  t/mo  a  la  WMtrU 
Com         arar  la  vida. 

Quo/  a,        CkriMtM  atrofodo 
BeMMMdetM  loM  heridoM^ 
"aylo  dM  MUM  daleru 
jS  sUAfitM  MUMpira, 

QiMi  en  IomJIq.         -■  al  eaiiqM 
JEIiUir«  eamMraUaj^  ^zipi, 
Lu  graaietoM  MObs,  %. 

Del  iMMteuMO  auUtr  tn« 

Q;ual  Mubida  en  Iob  piforri^ 
fluMpUUa,  y  pMrUu  dittilanf 
Con  lagrimoM  aereeienia 
8u  eorritnte  eriMtatina, 

Qiioi  a  loM/erUM  CMvoea, 
LoM  avMM  UoaM,  y  eomiida 
A  qut  al  eriador  dt  todo 
Alaken  afradeeidoM. 

Qual  immoble  todo  d  euerpo. 
Con  toM  ataamoM  perdidaM^ 
Tieno  arrthatada  *l  alma 
Alia  dondo  amando  amma. 

Tdo  aqud  extOMi  quamdo 
Parteo  guM  rtMUMcUa, 
Diu  eon  raton  quo  muer§ 
Porque  no  pordto  lo  vida, 

La/uer^  do  amor  a  vettM 
SaeHo^  y  rtpoMo  loo  pata^ 
TMoUendo  doMU  Mfoncia 
Buoean  del  Cieto  la  vtMia, 

^uando  Mtrena  la  nodko 
Gara  mm  deoeuhrM  OyntiUa, 
Bnrdando  do  atut^  y  plaia 
El  poMtrer  moHl  que  pioa  f 

Quando  al  oro  de  mu  kermana 
Jfo  puedo  tener  embidiaf 
Que  llaaa  dd  qua  le  preda 
Hata  do  la  nocke  dia ; 

Dd  haeulo  aeompaHado 
El  amante  AnadiorUa 
8de  por  Iom  MoUdadoM 
SolitarioM  puMOM  guia, 

Tparando  entre  d  dlauAM 
LaM  daroM  eoirellaM  mira 
Qii«  U  deUUan  por  obra 
Dm  la  potonda  divma. 

En  aUuM  boteM  alaba 

Sin  lener  quion  mm  lo  in^ida 
Al  amador  eoberane 
Cuya  gratia  odidia^ 

Contempia  mum  ptrfuwuMM, 
Sum  grandoiaM  MoUniiaf 
Sum  mMerieordioM  eanta^ 
Sum  MxcdtndoM  yuhlita. 

t/i  nodkM  atonta  entrt  toMla 
Cattando  porquM  d  prodga. 
Cruxon  loo  veiinoM  ramoM, 
TUimdM  d  friento  roMpira, 

Omou  loM  avtM  moctumoM 
Por  katerU  amtpaniOf 


SuMuan  loMfuMnUa^  y  arroyM, 
Retumkan  Iom  penoM  firiaa. 
Todoayudaal  «oJitom, 
JIf  iMtnu  eon  d  alma  faca 
En  MUM  quoridoM  amoroM 
ConlMu^aaddoM  mm  oUom. 

8ole<*Mlei  de  Biuaeo. 

Poller,  the  Worthy,  has  e  beaatifttl  ponago  io  hii  Church 
Hiitory  ooneeroinf  **  PrimitiTe  Monkt  with  their  Piety  and 
Paiafblnau.**  —  "  When  the  furnace  of  perMcution  in  the  in- 
fhoey  of  Chriatiiinity  waa  grown  lo  hot,  that  mokt  cities,  towns, 
and  populous  places  were  visited  with  thai  epidemical  disease, 
many  pious  men  fled  into  dvsertu,  there  to  live  with  more 
safety,  and  serre  God  with  less  disturbance.  No  wild  humor 
to  make  themselves  miserable,  and  to  choose  and  court  their 
own  calamity,  put  them  on  this  project,  much  less  any  super 
stitious  opinion  of  transcendent  sanctity  in  a  solitury  life, 
made  them  willingly  to  leave  their  former  habitations.  For 
whereas  all  men  by  their  birtli  are  indebted  to  thoir  country, 
there  to  stay  and  discharge  hU  civil  relations,  it  hod  been  dis 
honesty  in  them  like  bankrupts  to  run  away  into  the  wilder 
ness  to  defraud  their  ^niiatry,  their  creditor,  except  some 
violent  occasion  (such  As  persecution  was)  forced  them  there- 
unto ;  and  this  was  the  first  original  of  monks  in  the  world,  so 
called  from  it6»es,  because  living  alone  by  themselves. 

*'  Here  they  in  the  deserts  ho|ied  to  find  rocks  and  stocks, 
yea  beasts  themselves,  more  kind  than  men  had  been  to  them 
What  would  hide  and  heat,  cover  and  keep  warm,  served 
thom  for  clothes,  not  placing  (as  their  successors  in  sAer  ages) 
any  holiness  in  their  habit,  folded  up  in  the  aflfected  fashion 
thereof.  As  for  their  food,  the  grass  was  thoir  cloth,  the 
ground  their  table,  herbs  and  roots  their  diet,  wild  fruits  and 
berries  their  dainties,  hunger  their  sauce,  their  nails  thoir 
knives,  th<»ir  hands  their  cups,  the  next  woll  their  wine-colo 
lar  J  but  what  their  bill  of  fare  wanted  in  cheer  it  had  in  grace, 
their  life  being  constuntly  spent  in  prayer,  reading,  musing, 
and  such  like  pioui  employments.  They  turned  solitariness 
itself  into  society ;  and  cleaving  themselves  asunder  by  the 
divine  art  of  meditation,  did  make  of  one,  two  or  more,  up. 
posing,  answering,  moderating  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  busy 
io  themselves  with  variety  of  heavenly  recreations.  It  would 
do  one  good  even  but  to  think  of  their  goodness,  and  at  the 
rebound  and  second  hand  to  meditate  upon  their  meditations. 
For  if  ever  poverty  was  to  be  envied  it  was  here.  And  I 
appeal  to  the  moderate  men  of  these  times,  whether  in  th« 
height  of  these  woful  wars,  they  have  not  sometimes  wisht 
(not  out  of  passionate  distemper,  but  serious  recollection  of 
themselves)  some  such  private  place  to  retire  unto,  where, 
out  of  the  noise  of  this  clamorous  worhl,  they  might  have 
repoaed  themselves,  and  served  God  with  more  (luiet.** 


J^Tmm  but  tiUU  hMooenhf  ArfA«r,  who  alono 
Bduido  tha  MbruggleM  </  Us  ikeort,  alona 
Smmm  and  romardM  the  Mtcrd  Moai/kM, 

XVIII.  p.  688,  coL  1. 

Meu  amor  fafa  em  DtoM  mmu  Jkndamento 
Em  Ussis,  gas  mo  eonkeu  e  mo  eotima 
A  neftrsM  s  o  valor  do  kum  penoaiMumto, 

Fernam  Alvares  do  Oriaota. 


abi^stf. —XVIII.  p.  688,  col.  I. 


**  Por  idtm  tomput  dhmm  memorim  SmdoreduM  urbtM  BegUt 
MetrepoSianuM  EpiMCopfUM  MondimonM  Mtudie  elard ;  atquM  longeM- 
VMM  d  morite  kananAilMM  virMM  quoM  m  Mupnfata  mM  eesnaissa 
Eededa  repetit^  nou  Moemndum  Mdontiam  tele  Mon^tatiM  dimmlat, 
atquM  vutinetu  jam  dieti  Wkitm  PrmdpiM  mom  Mub  opu  ttn^oro 
wn  csssaC ;  qui  eC  pod  modiaum  intwrMUM  Arahrnm  ez- 
r,  nen  ut  paMtor,  oed  ut  ptercMnariuMf  CkriMti  ovee  eontra 
deereta  majorum  deMereuM,  Romanm  patrim  mmmm  odeentaL**-— 
laid.  Pacensis,  Espana  Sagrada,  T.  8,  p.  308. 

**  E  aed  eomo  dArfobiMpo/uM  eierto  de  la  mda  andanfa  partia 
do  Cetdora ;  y  umnea  mmmmo  de  andar  dia  nt  noeko  fada  quM  llega 
a  Tdedo ;  y  iw  Mmbargante  quM  d  era  hombre  do  buena  vida^  na 
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dum  udt*r  mtripkriffiauif  itti  duM aimpUei ettdemmoio  H format 
prtntt  de  pretioga  it  onriphrygiMta  iBelum  art.  Simptiei  wr« 
wrnitru  uIUmt  Episeapu*  ykrte  trxta  in  Ponunne^  tl  iaa  ofieiit  el 
AOsau  d^fiuutuntm." — Caremoniala  Bpitooponun,  1. 1,  o.  17. 


The  pall 
OfwwA  wUtftd^  iMtk  tm  the  ^pottltU  tomb 
Ongory  had  lad.  —  XVIII.  p.  688,  col.  9. 

**  By  the  way,  the  pftll  ii  a  poatiflcBl  veitment,  eonaulenbie 
for  iif  matter,  making,  and  rayitorte*  thereof.    For  the  mat- 
ter, it  i«  made  of  lamb*g  wooll  and  eupMYtitioo.    I  lay  of 
lambda  woolt,  «■  it  come*  fVom  the  abeep'a  baek,  without  any 
other  arlifieiail  oolour,  spun,  any  aoroe,  by  a  peeuliar  order  of 
nunnea,  tint  oast  into  the  tombe  of  8t.  Peter,  taken  from  hia 
body,  eay  othera,  aurely  moat  aacred  if  from  both  ;  and  tupcr- 
•tttiouMly  adorned  with  littJe  black  oroawi.    For  the  form 
thereof;    lite   breadth    Msceeded  not  three  finger*,  one  of 
our  baclieloorv*  lambskin  hoods  In  Cambridfp  would  make 
thr«^  of  them,  having  two  labclii  faanfing  down  before  and 
behind,  which  (he  archbitfhopa  onely,  when  going  to  the  altar, 
put  about  their  necka,  above  tiieir  other  pontifieJl  omamenta. 
llireo   myatertes  were  coached  therein.     Finlf  Hamility, 
>whieh   beantifiea  the   clergy  above  oil  their  coatly  copea. 
Servndltyt  Innoceney,  to  imitate  lamb-like  aimplieitie.    And, 
Thirdtff  loduitry,  to  follow  him  who  fi'trbed  hi«  wandering 
ahoep  home  on  his  shouldrn.    Bot  to  apoak  plainly,  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries  in  the  pall  was,  that  the  archbishops  receiv- 
ing it  sliewed  therein  their  dependence  00  Borne;  and  a  mote 
in  this  manner  ceromonioualy  taken  was  a  sufficient  acknowl- 
eilgement  of  their  subjection.    And  as   it   owned   Rome's 
piiwrr,  BO  in  after  ages  it  Increased  their  profit.    For,  though 
now  such  palls  were  freely  given  to  aichbisliops,  who«e  places 
in  Britain  for  the  present  were  rather  cumbersome  than  com- 
modious, having  little  more  than  their  piinea  for  their  labour ; 
yet  in  after  ngps  the  archbivhopof  Ciintcrburia's  pall  was  sold 
for  fiv«)  thousand  fiorenee,  so  that  the  pope  might  well  have 
the  golden  fleece  if  he  could  sell  all  his  lamb*s  wooll  at  that 
mto.    Onely  let  ma  add,  that  the  author  of  Canterbury-book 
•tiles  this  pall  Ttt»qmtM  grand*  Chriati  SatramfelHrn.    ft  is 
vrell  Uofumm  came  in  to  help  it,  or  else  we  should  have  had 
eight  sacraments.**  —  FeUer*e  Church  WttoTy^  page  71. 


Th»  rtUet  and  the  written  werke  ^  ^inU^ 
TVJede's  dmtUt  treasurtf  prited  beyond 
Jia  wealth,  their  living  and  their  dead  remains  f 
Theee  to  the  meuntain  fuetneeeu  he  bore 
{^nmanbdned  Canlahria,  there  depoeed. 
One  da§  to  be  the  beaet «/  pet  nnbmU 
OoitdOf  and  the  dear  idUairif 
0/mukitndee  uaiam.  — XVIII,  p.  688,  col.  1. 

"  Among  those,**  says  Morales,  **  who  then  passed  from 
Toledo  to  Asturias,  was  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  named 
Urijan. —  IIo,  with  a  holy  foresight,  collected  the  tacred  relics 
which  ho  could,  and  the  most  precious  hooks  of  bin  own 
church  and  of  others,  determining  to  carry  them  all  to  the 
ABturias,  in  order  that  the  holy  relics  might  out  l>e  profaned 
or  treated  with  little  reverence  by  the  inHdels ;  and  that  tlie 
booki  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  occleti  tstical  offices, 
and  I  he  works  of  our  holy  doctors,  might  not  he  lost.  —  And 
ajihouj^h  many  relics  are  mentioned  which  the  archbishop 
then  carried  from  Toledo,  especini  mention  is  made  of  a  holy 
ark  full  of  many  and  moat  remarkoble  relics,  which  through 
diver*  chances  und  dangen,  hod  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
to  Toledo,  and  of  which  all  that  is  fitting  shall  be  related  in 
it!  place,  if  it  please  God  that  this  hintory  should  proceed. 
It  it  alw  eipressly  said,  that  the  cope  which  Our  Lady  gave 
to  St.  Ildefoiiso,  was  then  carried  to  the  Asturias  with  the 
other  rrlics ;  and  being  so  capital  u  relic,  it  was  a  worthy 
thing  to  write  of  it  thus  particularly.  Of  the  sacred  books 
whicli  were  saved  at  that  time,  there  are  spreified  the  Holy 
Bcrlpturea,  the  Councilii,  the  works  oT  Bt.  Isidore,  and  St. 
IlderoMo,  and  of  St.  Julian  the  archbiahop  of  Toledo.  And 
M  there  is  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Oviedo  th.at  holy  ark, 
together  with  many  others  of  the  relics  which  were  then  re- 
moved, 10  do  I  verily  believe  that  there  are  in  the  library  of 


that  church  three  or  four  hooka  of  those  which  were  then 
brought  fkom  Toledo.  I  am  led  to  this  belief  by  seeing  that 
they  are  tvritten  in  a  form  of  Gothic  letters,  which  being  com 
pared  with  writings  six  hundred  year*  old,  are  without  doubt 
much  older,  and  of  eharaetors  so  different,  that  they  may  well 
be  attributed  to  the  times  of  the  Ooths.  One  is  the  volume 
of  the  Councils,  another  is  a  Senferoi,  another  contains  the 
books  of  St.  Isidore  ds  Mduria  Rerum,  with  other  works  of 
other  authors.  And  there  are  also  some  leaves  of  a  Bible.  -> 
To  pot  theso  sacred  relics  in  greater  security,  and  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  Moors,  they  hid  them  in  a  cave,  and  in  a  sort 
of  deop  pit  therein,  two  leagues  fVora  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
(which  was  not  at  that  time  built,)  in  a  mountain,  which  was 
for  this  reason  called  Montosacro.  It  is~  now  by  a  slight  cor- 
ruption called  Monsagro ;  and  the  people  of  that  country  hold 
the  cave  in  great  veneration,  and  a  great  romery,  or  pilgrim- 
age, is  made  on  St.  Magddlen*s  day. — Moreiee,  I.  IS,  c.  7L 

The  place  where  the  relics  were  deposited  is  curiously 
described  in  the  Romantic  Chronicle.    He  found  that  In 
this  land  of  Asturias  there  was  a  sierra,  full  great,  and  high, 
the  which  hod  only  two  entrances,  after  this  manner.   On  the 
one  entrance,  there  was  a  great  river,  which  was  to  be  passed 
seven  times,  and  in  none  of  those  seven  places  was  it  fnrdable 
at  any  time,  except  in  the  month  of  July.    And  after  the  river 
had  been  eroet  seven  times,  there  was  an  ascent  of  a  long 
league  up  a  high  mountain,  which  is  full  of  many  great  trees 
and  great  thickets,  wherein  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  bears 
and  boam  and  wolves,  and  there  is  a  pass  there  between  two 
rocks,  whkh  ten  men  might  defend  against  the  whole  world, 
and  this  is  tlie  one  entrance.    The  other  is,  that  you  must 
ascend  this  great  mountain,  by  a  path  of  two  full  leagues  in 
length,  on  the  one  side  having  always  the  river,  and  the  way 
so  narrow,  that  one  man  must  go  before  another,  and  one  man 
can  defend  the  path  in  such  manner,  that  no  arbatist,  nor  engine 
of  other  kind,  nor  any  other  thing,  con  hurt  him,  not  if  the 
whole  world  were  to  come  against  him.    And  if  any  one  were 
to  stumble  upcHi  this  path,  he  would  full  more  than  two 
thousand  fathom*,  down  over  rocks  into  the  river,  which  lies  at 
such  a  depth  that  the  woter  appears  blacker  than  pitch.    And 
upon  that  mountain  there  is  a  good  spring,  and  a  plain  where 
there  are  good  meadows,  and  room  enough  to  raise  grain  for 
eight  or  ton  persons  for  a  year ;  and  the  snow  is  always  there 
for  company,  enduring  from  one  year  to  another.    And  upon 
that  mountain  the  archbishop  made  two  churches,  one  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  other  to  the  honour 
of  St.  Michael,  and  there  he  placed  all  these  reliqucs,  where 
he  had  no  fear  tliat  any  sliould  take  them ;  and  for  the  honour 
of  these  relics,  the  archbishop  consecrated  the  whole  mountain, 
and  appointed  good  guard  over  the  sacred  relics,  and  lofl  there 
three  men  of  good  life,  who  were  willing  to  remain  there, 
serving  God,  and  doing  penance  for  their  sins.'* —  P.  3,  c.  48. 
Of  the  Camara  fianCa,  Morales  has  given  a  eurious  account 
in  his  Journal :  the  substance,  with  other  remarkable  circum- 
stances, be  afterwards  thus  inserted,  in  his  great  history  :  — 
*■  The  other  church  for  chnpcl)  which  King  Alonso  el  Cnsto 
ordered  to  be  hoilt  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  Iglesia  Blayor,  (or 
cathedral,}  was  with  the  advocation  of  the  Glorious  Arcli- 
angel  St.  Michael.    And  in  order  that  he  might  elevate  it, 
he  placed  under  it  another  church  of  the  Virgin  and  Martyr 
St.  Leocadia,  somewhat  low,  and  vaulted  with  a  strong  arch, 
to  support  the  groat  weight  which  was  to  be  laid  upon  It. 
The  king's  motive  for  thus  elevating  this  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, I  believe  certainly  to  have  been  because  of  the  great 
humidity  of  that  land.     He  had  determined  to  placo  in  this 
church  the  famous  relics  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak, 
and  the  humidity  of  the  region   is  so  great,  that  even  in 
summer  the  furniture  of  the  houses  on  high  ground  is  covered 
witli    mold.     This  religious  prince  therefore  elevated  the 
church    with   becoming  foresight   for   reverence  and  better 
preservation  of  the  prccions  treasnre  which  was  therein  to 
be   depoiited.    For  this   reason  they  call  it  Camara,  (the 
chamber,)  and  for  tlie  many  and  great  relics  which  it  con- 
tains, it  has  most  deservedly  the  appollatfon  of  Holy.    You 
a<ccnd  to  it  by  a  flight  of  twenty-two  steps,  which  begin  in 
the  cross  of  the  Igleoia  Mayor,  (or  cathedral,)  and  lead  to  a 
vaulted  apartment  twenty  feet  square,  where  there  is  an  altar 
upon  which  mass  id  said  ;  for  within  there  is  no  altar,  neither 
is  mass  said  there  by  reason  of  the  reverence  shown  to  so  great 
a  sanctuary ;  and  it  may  be  seen  that  K.  D.  Alonso  intended 
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defene«  aod  Mcorilf  of  ihis  holy  irMrare,  and  lor  another  end, 
M  h«  left  writtea  upon  the  stone  ofwhieh  we  heTO  elae where 
•poken.  Another  testimony  of  froMt  authority,  is  the  f real 
reveienee  which  has  heeo  shewn  to  this  Holy  Ark,  from  the 
time  which  is  spoken  of  by  Alonso  the  Great  in  the  inaeription, 
to  those  our  days.  This  ia  so  gnat  that  no  one  has  dared  to 
open  it,  melancholy  examples  being  related  of  aome  darinf 
attempts  which  have  been  made.  That  which  ocenrred  in  our 
days  i«  not  mournful,  but  rather  of  much  deTotton  and  holy 
joy.  The  moat  illustrious  8eSor  D.  Christoval  de  Rojos  y 
Bandoval,  who  is  now  the  most  worthy  Archbishop  of  Seville, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  determined  to  open  the  holy 
Ark.  For  this,  as  the  singular  devotion  and  most  holy  zeal 
fur  the  glory  of  God  which  he  has  in  ail  things,  admonished 
him,  he  made  sooh  pious  preparations  aa  the  fume  of  so  celoa- 
tial  a  treasure  showed  to  be  neeensary.  He  proclaimed  sol- 
emnly a  f«i«t  of  forty  days  in  his  church  and  through  all  his 
dioc**^,  eommanding  that  prayers  should  be  made  to  our  Lord, 
iM'seeehing  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  what  was  in- 
tended, his  Moat-Illttstriottsness  giving  the  example,  which  is 
very  common  and  very  edifying  in  his  church,  in  himself,  nod 
in  the  roinistcis  thereof.  Throe  days  before  the  Sunday  on 
which  the  Ark  was  to  Ite  openod,  he  ordered  all  persono  to  fast, 
and  to  make  greater  prayers  wilb  procvsaioos.  When  the 
day  arrived,  ho  said  pontifical  mass,  and  preached,  infusing 
with  bis  holy  exhortalions  much  of  his  own  devout  desires 
into  the  hearts  of  the  hoarets.  The  mass  being  finished,  clad 
as  lie  waa,  he  ascended  to  the  Camera  Banta,  with  much  out- 
ward solemnity,  and  with  m*jrh  fervor  of  devotion  internally 
in  hb  heart }  and  having  there  again  renewed  his  humble 
prayen  to  oar  Lord,  and  quickened  the  ardor  of  that  sacred 
desirf  which  had  indue  need  him ;  on  his  knees  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  Holy  Ark,  he  look  the  key  to  open  it.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  put  the  key  in  the 
lock,  suddenly  he  felt  such  horror  and  dismay,  and  found  him- 
self so  bereft  of  all  power  (tea  impoMsihUU«do)  to  move  it  in 
any  way,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  or  do  any 
thiug  but  remain  in  that  holy  consternation,  without  having 
strength  or  ability  for  more.  And  as  if  ho  had  come  there  to 
opp>Jse  and  prevent  that  which  purposely,  and  with  so  much 
desire  and  preparation,  he  had  intended  to  do,  he  desisted  from 
bis  intent,  and  gave  it  up,  lii<i  whole  holy  desire  being  tnmed 
into  a  ohill  of  humble  shrinking  and  fear.  Among  other  things 
which  his  most  Illustrious  Lordship  relates  of  what  he  then 
felt,  he  says,  that  his  hair  aUwd  up  in  such  a  mnnnrr  and  with 
•orh  foree,  that  it  seemed  to  him,  as  if  it  liHrd  the  mitre  a 
considerable  way  from  his  head.  Now,  we  all  know  that  this 
famous  prelate  has  vigor  and  persevering  courage  for  all  the 
great  thingt  which  he  undertakes  in  the  service  of  our  Lord ; 
but  in  this  manner  the  Holy  Ark  remained  unopened  then, 
and  thus  I  believe  it  will  always  renuiin,  Cistened  more  surely 
with  veneration  and  reverence,  and  with  respect  of  theso  ex- 
amples, than  with  the  strong  bolt  of  its  lock. 

**  In  the  ioscriplion  of  tliis  Holy  Ark,  mention  is  made  of 
Uio  («li«s  of  St.  Baudilus,  and  by  reason  that  he  is  a  Saint 
vpr^  little  known,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  something  of  him. 
Tha«  Saint  Is  much  reverenced  in  Salamanca  and  In  Zamora, 
and  in  bodi  cities  he  has  a  parochial  church,  and  in  Zamora 
they  have  a  goo«l  part  of  his  relics.  They  have  so  much 
corrupted  the  namn,  calling  him  8l.  Boal,  that  the  Saint  is 
now  trarcely  known  by  his  own. 

^Th^y  of  the  church  say,  that  the  cope  of  St.  Ildcfonso, 
wlitfh  Our  Lady  gave  him,  is  in  the  Ark.  This  may  well  be 
U*li>>Ted,  since  our  good  authors  particularly  relate  that  it  was 
<  irf  led  Ut  Ovirdo  with  the  Holy  Ark,  and  witli  tJte  other 
rsli<'«,  and  it  dora  not  now  appear  among  them,  and  there  is 
luuch  mora  reason  to  think  th  it  it  has  been  very  carefully  put 
awav,  than  tliat  it  has  been  lost.  Alto  they  say,  that  when 
the  r<*lestial  eope  was  pot  into  the  Holy  Ark,  they  took  out 
of  It  the  piece  of  thp  holy  Sudario,  in  which  the  bead  of  our 
Redeemer  waa  wrapped  up  for  his  interment,  as  Is  said  in  the 
intrnption  of  the  Ark*  This  is  one  of  the  most  fhmous  relics 
In  oil  Christendom,  and  therefore  It  ia  moat  richly  adomed, 
and  reverently  preserved,  being  shown  only  three  times  In  the 
year  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  The  box  in  which  it  is 
kept  t«  wrought  without  of  gold  and  axure,  with  beautiful 
moolduige  and  pictures,  and  other  omaa»enta  of  much  ao- 
thonty.  Witltin  this  there  is  a  square  pleoe  of  wood,  covered 
•atiraly  with  black  velvet,  with  silver  handles,  and  other 


decorations  of  silver  round  about ;  In  the  hollow  of  this  square, 
the  holy  Sudario  Is  stretched  and  fastened  u|x>n  the  velvet ; 
it  is  a  thin  linen  cloth,  tliree  quarters  long  and  half  a  vara 
wide,  and  in  many  places  full  of  the  divine  blood  from  the 
head  of  our  Redeemer,  in  divers  forms  and  stains  of  various 
sixes ;  wherein  some  persons  observe  marks  of  the  divine 
countenance  and  other  particularities.  1  did  not  perceive 
this ;  but  the  feeling  which  came  upon  mo  when  I  looked  at 
it  ia  sofBcient  to  make  mo  believe  any  thing  of  it ;  and  if  a 
wretch  like  me  was  thus  affected,  what  must  it  be  with  those 
who  deserve  of  our  Lord  greater  regalements  on  such  an  ocea* 
sion !  It  is  exhibited  to  the  people  three  times  in  the  year ; 
on  Good  Friday,  and  on  the  two  festivals  of  the  Cross  in  May 
and  ia  September,  and  there  is  then  a  great  concourse  from 
all  the  country,  and  from  distant  parts.  This  part  of  the  cross 
of  the  church  where  the  Camara  Santa  is,  is  richly  hung,  and 
in  the  first  apartment  of  the  Camara,  a  corridor  is  erected  for 
this  exhibition,  which  is  closed  that  day  with  curtains  of 
black  velvet,  and  a  canopy  that  extends  over  the  varaodas. 
The  Bishop  in  his  pontificals,  with  his  a«isi«tants  and  other 
grave  persons,  places  himself  behind  the  curtains  with  the 
Holy  Sudario,  holding  it  by  the  silver  handles,  covered  with 
a  veil.  The  curtains  are  undrawn,  nnd  the  quiristers  below 
immediately  begin  the  Mufrere,  The  Bishop  litis  the  veil, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Sudario,  another  music  begins  of 
the  voices  of  the  people,  deeply  affected  with  devotion,  which 
verily  penetrates  all  hearts.  Tlie  Bishop  stands  some  time, 
turning  the  Sacred  Relic  to  all  sides,  and  afterwarda  the  veil 
being  replaced,  and  the  curtains  redrawn,  he  replaces  the 
Holy  Sudario  in  its  box.  With  all  these  solemnities,  the  very 
Illustrious  and  moat  Reverend  SeBor,  M.  D.  Gonxaio  de 
Solorxano,  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  exhibited  this  Holy  Relic  on 
the  day  of  Santiago,  in  the  year  of  our  Redeemer  1579,  in 
order  that  I  might  bear  a  more  complete  relation  of  the  whole 
to  the  King  our  Lord,  I  having  at  that  time  undertaken  thia 
sacred  journey  by  his  command. 

"  Another  chest,  with  a  covering  of  crimeoo  and  brocade, 
contains  a  good  quantity  of  bones,  and  some  pieces  of  a  head ; 
which,  although  they  are  very  damp,  have  a  most  sweet  odor, 
and  this  all  we  who  were  present  perceived,  when  they  were 
shown  me,  and  we  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  notable  and  marvellous 
thing.  The  account  which  they  of  the  church  give  of  this 
holy  body  is,  that  it  is  that  of  St.  Serrano,  without  knowing 
any  thing  more  of  it.  I,  ron«idering  the  great  dampness  of 
the  sacred  bones,  b<>lievc  certainly  that  it  was  brought  up  to 
the  Caman  Santa  from  the  church  of  Leocadia,  which,  as  it 
has  been  n  '*n,  is  underneath  it.  Ami  there,  in  the  alUr,  the 
great  stonc-clicst  is  empty,  in  which  King  Aloneo  el  Casto 
enclosed  many  relics,  as  the  Bishop  Sampyro  writes.  For 
myself  I  have  always  hekl  for  certain,  that  the  body  of  8l 
Leocadia  is  that  which  ia  in  this  rich  chest.  And  in  thia 
opinion  I  am  the  more  confirmed  since  the  year  1560,  when 
such  exquisite  diligence  has  been  used  by  our  Spaniards  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gisleno,  near  Mons  de  Uenao  in  Flan- 
ders, to  verify  whetiier  the  body  of  St.  Leocadia,  which  they 
have  then,  is  that  of  our  Saint.  The  result  has  been,  that  It 
wo  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  same }  since  an 
authentic  writing  was  found  of  the  person  who  carried  it 
thither  by  favor  of  one  of  our  earliest  kings,  and  he  carried  it 
from  Oviedo  without  dispute;  because,  according  to  my 
researches,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  there.  Now  1  affirm,  that 
the  king  wh<»  gave  part  left  part  also ;  and  neither  u  that 
which  is  there  so  much,  that  what  we  saw  at  Oviedo  might 
not  well  have  been  left,  neither  is  this  so  much  but  that  which 
is  at  Mons  might  well  have  been  given. 

**  In  the  church  below,  in  a  hollow  made  for  this  purpose, 
with  giales,  and  a  gate  well  ornamented,  is  one  of  the  vessels 
which  our  Redeemer  Jesua  Christ  filled  with  miraculous  wine 
at  the  marriage  in  Galilee.  It  is  of  white  marble,  of  an  an- 
cient fashion,  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  two  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  eonUine  more  than  six  arrcboM.  And  foras- 
much as  it  is  m  the  wall  of  the  ehnrcb  of  K.  Alonso  el  Casto, 
and  all  the  work  about  It  la  very  ancient,  it  may  be  believed 
that  the  said  king  orderwl  it  to  be  placed  there."  —  OinnUa 
Osmroi  dc  £sp«M,  1.  13,  b.  40. 

Morales  gives  an  outline  of  this  vessel  in  his  Journal,  and 
observea,  that  if  the  Christians  transported  it  by  land,  partic- 
ular strength  and  the  aid  of  God  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  it  so  many  loaguee,  and  move  it  over  the  rugged 
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his  knife,  aad  exofauninf  BimiUUdk,  in  the  iuuim  of  God,  cola 
tba  tJiioat  oftlM  poM.— JUbMi*«  JKmvcm,  p.  ISl. 


J§  kaatf  gvwotf 


kUim  tkmrtjkvm  i»ga 

XXII.  p.  696,  eoL  1. 


jT9Wk  WOUt^ 


la 

fol 


tJMM  lioM  I  Nnemberad  a  far  nora  beaati- 
of  the  Beloguea  of  lh«  i«m>it  BoMierM :  — 


/!!*■■■■■■■, 

Pro  C«cf9  rC  f«l#*ru  fmiM/rwMat  «pM0«f 
MgtmUmftm  mattmm  f  /•««<  ill«  rigatim^ 

^ogr9dmr,  iMbtm  wiMrw riftrUpalanl i 
Silvmmfmtiu  «fM*  tdw  t^/bM«iw  AaMaC ; 
SwnA/mgim^  tt  eafi»  etmpmdia  tate  vionMi. 
Gmdftiir  «(ra  rfiet;  ccb  ncz  ifciii i  Wa  turgU, 


LmMfmil !  ktm  IruCi  Ins  n^/bMiMtRM  cMt/ 


ipm  fmnmMf  fttqmtm  mi 
Mm  hm  <i»/fwiilfw 

Obrigm^fngmtqu*  mavum  pmttrmmt  to  t«Mf 

Str§  ia^uu  9it^»    RutMikat  am  t^mUkri, 
Qu» fbdenm famim  deeratt  wiUarmbiU 

gift  trwifMia  Ugkwt ;  fmmufm*  jpwrtM', 


iMr  »IUt«  aignal^, — XXJU.  p.  700,  eol.  I. 


A  whiu  fl«f ,  called  B  Jtkm,  tlia  •ifoal,  b  holatad  ovviy 
day  at  twelve  o'eloek,  lo  warn  the  people  ootof  heariaf,  or  at 
a  great  dietanee,  to  prepare,  bj  the  neeoaeary  preliminary  ab- 
latiooa,  to  prostrate  theouelTee  before  God  at  tka  ■erriee  of 


prayer.^ 


*»Mt 


p.  148. 


TV 


Thoiivmmaie  a 


ZXUL^700,coLa. 


faboloaa  bird.    The  head  over  wUeh  ila 
will  aeavradly  be  eneifeled  with  a  crown. 
~  irafew,  8,  ff  iMia,  T.  L  p.  4D. 


i^ahUktum/lUa  Mp.— XXIII.  ^  701,  eoL  1. 

Amonj  the  /T<r>^aliwe>  if  Intofntua  tKHgwatt9§  ni  Jre* 
pWfo,  Oafnier  atatet  that,  *•  /( «C  vleanl  dau  am  TVeitera.  II 
/air  la  pridm  ds««  Cf  Ttanfteaa  d  ekm^/kis  pu  U  Ormtr  m 
fmU  U  prMtaMfiea,  H  b»  inHu  tern*  fM'«n  la  redb.  /I  y  a  im 
^a^  peiCtf  nr  avn  TVaiftMV  fai  a  <e  aate  dt  M  imauravig  itt 
Fn*ras  fK«  (w  JTidltw  >biil  pew  fai"  —  Vie  da  Mahomet,  1. 
rii.  c.  18. 

The  common  notion,  that  the  impoctor^  tomb  ia  av^pendad 
by  meana  of  a  loadatone,  ia  well  known.  Labat,  in  hia  AlHqne 
OecidenUle,  (T.  IL  p.  143,)  mentlooa  the  lie  of  a  Marabont, 
wtio,  on  hia  retnm  fVom  a  pilirrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 
aArmed,  **faa  la  tuaiJtaa  4»  Makamtt  ttalt  parti  an  fair  par  la 
maftm  d#  ccrlaiaa  Aagu  fai  ««  ralaycnt  d*Aa«ra  «»  hamraa  pear 
aatOamir  ca  fardtamJ*  Theae  fhblea,  howerer,  are  modeet  in 
rompariaofk  with  thoae  which  the  Franciaeana  and  Domjaifane 
Imre  iaTontad  to  magnify  thair  foondera. 
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HhiltAeanetAaard 
Baw,  wAaa  ear  ela^i  is  Uaaam'dJbrM  wUk  Itfa, 
TTu  wnnuUring  Jbigtl  bnaga  U  firam  that  tfat 

7%at  aval  amd  badf  araaC  lAeir  parttrng  lafta, 

3Nd  MTCA  ta  aara  ntera  ? — XXUI.  p.  701,  eoL  a. 

The  Peniana,  in  their  creed,  have  a  pleaaant  imaginatior 
eoneeming  the  death  of  men.  Thaj  aay  that  every  one  moat 
oome  and  die  in  the  place  where  the  Angel  took  the  earth  of 
which  ho  hath  been  made,  thinking  that  one  of  theae  apirita 
haa  the  care  of  forming  the  human  creatnre,  which  he  doth 
by  mingling  a  little  earth  with  the  aeod.—  ThavaaaC 


7Vy  paHafc,  aB  tkabr  tkamanit  pariah  tkar$, 

XXIIL  p.  703,  eoL  1. 

The  battle  of  Oovndonga  la  one  of  the  great  miraelea  of 
Bpantah  hiatory.  It  waa  aaaerted  for  many  centnriea,  without 
contradiction,  and  ia  atiO  believed  by  the  people,  that  when 
tlw  Moon  attacked  Pelayo  in  the  cave,  their  weapona  were 
turned  back  npon  themaelvea ;  that  the  Viigin  Mary  appeared 
in  tlie  elouda,  and  that  part  of  a  mountain  fell  npon  the  Infi- 
dela,  and  rniahwd  thoae  who  were  flying  from  the  deatraction. 
In  what  manner  that  deatraction  might  Imve  been  effected, 
waa  axampHfled  upon  a  amaller  acale  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
memovabia  war  of  1809. 

Banet  aoma  up  the  atory  briefly,  and  in  the  true  atrain  of 
Nine  Ancient. 

The  8arr*een,  hearing  that  th*  Aaturiaaitaa 

Had  King  erMled,  and  alood  on  their  guard, 

Banda  nnltitadea  of  Mohametiaod  kaigbta 

To  roooa  them  out  tlwir  roeka,  and  fiwee  their  ward. 

Pelagiua,  baariag  of  thia  anterpriie, 

Praparea  hia  patty  power  on  Auaeve  mount ; 

Akhamah  cornea  with  SSaraen  multipliaa. 

Meaning  Pelagina'  fereeo  to  diamonat. 

To  biowa  they  oomo ;  but  lo !  a  atrake  divioa. 

The  Iber,  law,  boata  aaaabrona  Barfneena, 

Two  myriada  with  Mahomet  want  to  diao 

la  Parca'a  parlL 


71a  Bnad  ^  Ufk—XJLIV,  p.  704, eoL  L 

ft  ia  now  admitted  by  the  beet  inlbraied  of  the  Romiah 
writeiB  themaehrea,  that,  ibr  a  thaueand  yeara,  no  other  but 
*""nT**  or  loavanad  bread  waa  naad  in  the  Soehariat.  llw 
wafer  waa  iatrodaoad  about  the  eleventh  oantnry.  And  aa  tu 
down  aa  the  twelfth  oantary,  tba  paopla  ware  adaaittad  lo 
in 


died  IK  ne 


ltf|br*dMa 


-XXV.p.70S,eol.8. 


Aeeoiding  to  tba  Oomandador  Faraaa  Nnnes,  ia  hb  Com- 
itaiy  npon  the  TWnaalaa,  the  tomb  of  Count  Julian  waa 
abown  la  hb  daya  about  few  leaguea  from  Boeaea,  at  a  eaatJa 
eallad  Loarri,  oa  tba  ontaide  af  a  abureb,  which  waa  ia  tba 
eaatla. 


flb  laaaTad  laatiam  gifiam,  ^  XXV.  p.  708,  aoL  h 
The  Muaieal  Pilgrim  la  Porebaa  tbna  daaerlbae  tba 


Wymmen  in  that  land  naa  no  vullan, 
But  alia  in  lather  be  the  wonnden : 
And  her  hevedes  wooderiy  haa  traat, 
Standing  in  her  ferbeved  aa  a  craet, 
la  roold  clouthes  lappet  aUe  be  fen 
Like  to  tba  prikke  oif  a  N*nnleom. 
And  aaan  have  doobalettaa  AUl  aabart. 
Ban  laggat  and  light  to  alert. -.P.  1931. 

euppoaea  thb  vary  enrioua  paam  to  hava 
written  aboat  SOO  yaaia  bafeca  he  puhliabad  it,  I. «.  abaci  1488. 
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It  ia  probably  much  older.    In  eotering  Caatille  from  £lvas, 
the  &uUior  lays, 

Now  into  Caitell  ichall  we  &re 
Over  the  river,  the  land  ii  bare 
Full  of  heath  and  hunger  alio, 
And  Banuynea  Goveroouria  thereto. 

Now  Badajoz,  and  that  part  of  the  country,  was  finally 
recovered  from  the  Moon  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Purehai  perhaps  judged  from  the  age  of  the  manu> 
icript,  which  may  have  been  written  about  the  time  on  which 
he  fixes,  and  the  language  modernised  by  the  transcriber. 


The  Ugkt  wkiek  e*er  tkeJUU§  ^BetkUkem  sAmm, 
IrradiaUd  vkoU  SptoM.  —  XXV.  p.  706,  cul.  S. 

"  JiWZamM  en  laa  esLniu  fas  Mfuslla  era  fiia  tnuttro  8«tur 
Juu  OtriMlo  noscio,  ssyemis  moiia  iMdke,  tforespo  wm  mtos 
so6rf  Egp^a  que  dio  tan  fran  darOad^  e  lea  grim  rufiamdoTf 
e  tan  gran  color,  eemo  el  eol  en  msilio  del  dia  quando  va  mas 
afoderado  «oftrs  la  tierra.  E  deparien  lot  $Mo*  e  dizen  que  ee 
entiendepor  aqueUa  que  despuee  de  Jeeu  Ckriate  venue su  man- 
dadero  a  Ee/paHa  a  prediear  a  loe  gentiUa  la  eeguedad  en  que 
cstaoon,  e  que  la*  alumbrarie  eon  la  fee  de  Jeeu  Okrysto, «  aqueeta 
/ue  San  PaUo,  Otroe  d^arten  que  en  Eapidia  avie  de  naefer 
«R  prin^ipe  ehryetiano  que  eerie  e^Utr  de  tedo  A  mundo^  e  wddrie 
mae  par  d  tode  el  linaje  de  lee  omee^  Hen  eamo  eedareedo  toda 
la  tierra  par  la  daridad  de  aqudla  mtvs  en  quanta  ella  duro,"  -> 
Corooica  General,  ff.  71. 

A  more  extraordinary  example  of  the  divine  favor  towards 
Spain  is  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  Francisco  de  Pisa. 
"  Our  Lord  God,"  says  he,  **  has  been  pleased  to  preserve  these 
kingdoms  in  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  like  a  terrestrial  Para- 
dise, by  means  of  the  Cherubim  of  the  Holy  Office,  which, 
with  its  sword  of  fire,  has  defended  the  entrance,  through  tlie 
merits  and  patronage  of  the  most  serene  Virgin  Mary  the 
Mother  of  God."  Ha  aide  eervida  nueetro  SeHer  Diee  eaneertfor 
eetas  reynAs  de  EepeSla  en  la  entereta  de  laFe,  eamo  a  un  Pa- 
VttyM  terrenoL,  nudiante d  ChenMn  dd  Santa  QfidOf  queeaneu 
eepada  de  fuego  lee  ka  defaad&da  la  entrada  per  loe  meritoe  y 
patrodme  da  la  eerenueima  Vtrgen  Maria  Madre  de  Diee,"  — 
Desc.  de  Toledo,  L.  1,  C.  9S. 

This  passage  is  truly  and  lamentably  characteristic. 


The  Oaken  Croae XXV.  p.  707,  col.  I. 

The  oaken  cross  which  Pelayo  bore  in  battle  is  said  to  have 
"been  preserved  at  Oviedo,  in  the  Camara  Santa,  in  company 
with  that  which  the  angels  made  for  Alfonso  the  Great,  con- 
cerning which  Morales  delivers  a  careAil  opinion,  how  much 
of  it  was  made  by  the  angels,  and  how  much  has  been  human 
workmanship.  The  people  of  Cangas,  not  willing  that  Pe- 
1ayo*s  cross  should  be  in  any  thing  inferior  to  his  successor's, 
insist  that  U  fell  from  Heaven.  Morales,  however,  says,  it  is 
more  certain  that  the  king  had  it  made  to  go  out  with  it  to 
battle  at  Covadonga.  It  was  covered  with  gold  and  enamel 
in  the  year  906 ;  when  Morales  wrote,  it  was  in  fine  preserva- 
tion, and  doubtless  em  continued  till  the  present  generaljon. 
Upon  the  top  branch  of  the  cross  there  was  tliis  inscription : 
Sueceptean  pladde  maneat  hoe  m  honore  Dd,  quod  offimnU 
famuU  Ckrieti  Jidrfoneue  Prineepe  et  Seemena  Regina,  On  the 
right  arm,  i^uiequie  aufirre  hoc  donaria  noetra  preeumpeent^ 
futnane  dimia  inLereat  ^e.  On  the  left.  Hoe  opua  perfeetam 
eetf  eanceeeum  eat  Sanda  Sahateri  Ooeteneie  Sedia.  Hoe  ngno 
tnatarpimat  hoe  aigno  mnoter  inimieue.  On  the  foot,  Et  ope- 
ratmm eat ta  OosteOe  OaananaKM  Regni  noatri  XVII  dtaeur- 
renu  Era  DCCCCXL  VI. 

<*  There  is  no  other  testimony,^'  says  Morales,  "  that  this 
ia  the  cross  of  King  Don  Pelayo,  than  tradition  handed  down 
ftom  one  age  to  another.  I  wish  Che  king  had  stated  that  it 
was  so  in  his  inscripUon,  and  I  even  think  he  would  not  have 
been  silent  upon  this  point,  unless  he  had  wished  to  imitate 
Alonso  el  Casto,  who,  in  like  manner,  says  nothing  concern- 
ing the  Angeb  upon  his  cross."  This  passage  is  very  char- 
aeterisfic  of  good  old  Amhroaio. 


lAke  a  mirror  tparUmg  to  the  sshl  —  XXV.  f.  "^  ^  - 

The  Damaacns  blades  are  so  hi^ly  poluhad,ttsi  «ii  n 
one  wants  to  arrange  fail  torbwi,  ha  oaea  his  CMctr  •  i 
looking-glaaa.  —  Le  SroeqaUra,  |k  U8. 


II.  T 


0,  tBke  eould  tdl  wkai  daada 
Orwhaendantoheari^lOiV. 


1  have  nowhere  seen  a  more  eorioua 
between  Christiuns  and  Saxaeeoa  tkan  in  Bonvt'*  i 


I 


di%r. 


The  forlorn  Christian  troops  MoonM  troops  sediuyk 
The  Mooned  troops  requite  tb^m  with  iJis  hkc^ 
Whilst  Grecian  lance  cracks  (Ibondering)  Puttuu  a^v 
Parth's  flame-flash  arrow  Greeiam  chnxigh  ikek  jaui 
And  whilst  that  Median  scymetiu  antimba 
The  Christian  kniglit,  doUi  Chriatian  cortlfr^x* 
Unhead  the  Median  horsamon  i  whilst  hen  iaaa 
The  Pagan's  goggUng-eyea  by  Gre^hinh  axe. 
The  Greek  unhorsed  lies  by  Peralan  puah. 
And  both  all  rageful  grapple  on  tbo  groond. 
And  whilst  the  Saracen  wiUi  (Wious  mah 
The  Syrian  shocks,  the  Syrian  aa  round 
Down  shouldretli  Saneen :  whilat  Babel  bkde 
Sends  soul  Byzantine  to  the  starred  eeJl, 
Bysantine  pike  with  like-employed  trade, 
Packs  Babel's  spirit  posting  down  to  helJ. 


frhofi-omHuirtkiratff 
Pray  tkat  the  loeuatt  en  the  peopled  ptaia 
Ma§  attUe  and  prtpare  their  wag.  —  XXV.  p.  79,  n>  • 

The  Sahara  wans,  or  Arabs  of  th«  Deaeit,  rrjoiof  ^  •  ? 
clouds  of  locusts  proceeding  toward*  tJi^  woik,  tfit"<,->; 
therefrom  a  general  mortality,  which  they  call  rfM  ■» 
good,  or  the  benediction  ;  for,  alWr  dcpopolttifi;  <*■  ""^ 
plains  of  Barbary,  it  afibrds  to  them  as  oppoitasin  li  *'' 
natiug  from  their  arid  recesses,  in  the  dcarrt,  w>  fi^  *'*' 
tents  in  the  desolated  plains,  or  along  the  hutadom 
river.  —  Jadtaon*a  Moroeco^  p.  106. 


BatitlkMTeaMahaythoaehmnd 
Badtoiddea  UeoweUthatglorioua  dag  7~XXV.pi79l»' 

The  account  which  the  Romantic  Chnmids  gt^di*^ 
rick  after  his  disappearance,  is  in  so  singnlar  a  ttnff  <'  ^ 
tion,  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  tranalate  ic  It««^ 
exemplifies  the  doctrine  of  penance,  of  whicb  bi^u>>  ^ 
tory  supplies  many  instances  almost  aa  axtfaerdiosi;  a  - 
fable. 

Chap.  938.  — ffffw  the  King  Don  HoS%go  l^  ^  ^*"^ 
arrioed  at  a  hermUage,  and  ef  that  mUdk  hfiS^ 

"  Now  when  the  King  Don  Bodrigo  had  toee^  ^  - 
battle,  he  began  to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  opoa  hi>  bto*  ^  > 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  night  came  on,  tri  ^   '^ 
began  to  fail  by  reason  of  the  many  wounl*  vhtci  ^• 
received ;  and  as  he  went  thus  by  the  river  liir  «ie)>i*^^ 
great  ruin  which  had  come  upon  him,  ha  kafv  b«m  •*«  ' 
was,  and  the  horse  got  into  a  quagmire,  and  when  b  *v 
he  could  not  get  out.  And  when  the  king  saw  ihi'be  iIc*'- 
and  stript  ofl"  all  his  rich  arms  and  the  faniitoir  ikt»-.^' 
took  00"  his  crown  from  his  head,  and  thrr»w  thni  lU  •  *-  ^ 
quagmire,  sayii«g,  Of  earth  was  I  made,  and  tfts  »  ^ 
my  deeds  like  unto  mud  and  luiro.    Tber^fiyn  lojr*^' 
vanity  shall  be  buried  in  this  mod  till  it  hsi  &U  ^^^ 
again  to  eartli,  as  I  myself  mtist  do.    And  iKo  til*  «<^  *- ^ 
I  have  deserved  will  beseem  me  well,  aeotng  that  I  k***  ^* 
the  principal  cause  of  this  great  craaliy.    .W  **  ^  '/* 
stript  off  all  his  rich  apparel,  he  east  lh«  sh«c*f<**>  ^^ ' 
and  went  his  way,  and  wandervd  on  lovanb  ?^^  <  ** 
he  travelled  so  flir  that  night  and  Ihe  day  feUe«ncf.tf^  * 
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came  to  a  bennlloge  near  the  lea,  where  there  wai  a  food  mao 
who  had  dwelt  there  aeivinf  Ood  for  full  forty  yon n  ;  oDd 
now  he  WHS  of  frem  age,  for  he  wu  well  nigh  a  hundred  years 
old.    And  he  entered  into  the  hemitafe,  and  found  a  crucifix 
thorein,  being  the  image  of  our  Lord  Joaoa  Chiiiti  even  aa  he 
wan  crucifted,  and  for  the  remembrance  of  Him,  he  bent  both 
hia  knees  to  the  ground,  and  chwpt  hif  haodi,  weeping  and 
confea«ing  hie  tiM  before  God,  for  he  weened  not  that  any  man 
in  the  world  taw  or  beard  him.    And  he  said  tbui,  O  very 
r^ird  who  by  thy  word  haat  made  all  ilie  world  fniro  nothing 
which  it  wa«,  and  haft  created  all  tilings,  thoffe  which  are 
viHiblc  to  men,  and  those  which  are  invisible,  the  heavenly  as 
MvriM  OS  the  earthly,  and  who  didst  incarnate  thyself  that  thou 
roijrhtst  undergo  thy  passion  and  death,  to  save  those  who 
firnily  put  their  trust  la  thee,  giving  up  thy  holy  ghost  from 
thy  xlonfiod  body  upon  the  tree  of  tlie  true  cross,  — and  who 
ditlH  descend  into   Hell,  and  deliveredst  thy  friends  from 
tht^ncn,  find  didst  regale  them  with  the  glory  of  Heaven  :  And 
afterwards  thy  holy  spirit  came  agaia  into  that  most  holy  body, 
H  Iticli  tliou  wast  pleased  to  take  upon  thee  in  Uiis  world ;  and, 
mnnifesting  thyself  for  the  true  God  wltlcU  thou  wert,  thou 
diflst  dt>ign  to  abide  in  tliis  dark  world  forty  days  with  tlieir 
nights,  and  then  thou  didst  ascend  into  thy  heavenly  glory, 
and  didst  enlighten  with  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  thy 
b«t  loved  disciples.    I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  tliat  thou  wouldat 
enlighten  me,  a  king  in  tribulation,  wretched  and  full  of  many 
eins,  and  deserving  all  evils  j  let  not  the  soul  which  is  thine, 
and  which  cost  thee  so  dear,  receive  the  evil  and  the  desert  of 
this  nboininuble  flesh  ;  and  may  it  please  thee,  O  Lord,  after 
thA  downfall,  destruction,  perdition,  and  desolation,  which  I, 
a  miserable  king,  bav^e  suifered  in  this  world,  that  my  discon- 
solate soul  may  not  be  forgotten  by  thee,  and  that  all  this 
nii^nry  may  bo  in  satislhction  for  my  errors.     And  I  earnestly 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thy  grace  may  breathe  upon  me, 
thAt  in  this  world  E  may  make  aatiafoetion  for  my  sins,  so  that 
at  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment  I  may  not  be  eondeumed  to  the 
toriiionts  of  hell. 

'(  Having  said  these  words,  weeping  as  though  he  would 
burst,  he  remained  there  a  long  hour.    And  when  the  Hermit 
heard  him  say  all  thia,  he  was  greatly  astonished,  and  he  went 
unto  him.  And  when  the  King  saw  him  he  was  little  pleased ; 
howbeit  ofler  he  had  talked  with  him,  he  would  rather  have 
fouad  him  there  than  have  been  restored  again  to  the  great 
bnnor  which  he  had  lost ;  for  the  Hermit  comforted  him  in 
such  wise  in  this  his  tribulation,  that  he  was  right  well  con- 
tented; and  he  confessed  unto  him,  and  told  him  all  that 
concerned  him.    And  the  Hermit  said  to  him,  King,  thou  shalt 
remain  in  this  hermitage,  which  is  a  remote  place,  and  where 
Uiou  mayst  lead  thy  life  as  lung  as  it  shall  please  God.    And 
fur  me,  on  the  third  day  from  hence,  I  shall  pan  away  out  of 
this  world  ;  and  thou  shalt  bury  me,  and  thou  shalt  take  my 
garments,  and  fulfil  the  time  of  a  year  in  this  hermitage. 
Take  no  thought  as  to  provision  for  thy  support,  for  every 
Friday  thou  shalt  have  it  afler  the  same  manner  as  I,  and  thou 
•halt  so  husband  It,  that  it  may  suffice  thee  for  the  whole 
week ;  Tliat  flesh  which  hath  been  fostered  in  great  delight 
shall  suffer  abstinence,  lest  it  should  grow  proud ;  and  thou 
shalt  endure  hunger  and  cold  and  thirst  in  the  love  of  our 
Lord,  that  be  may  have  compauion  upon  thee.    Thy  station 
till  the  hour  of  sleep  must  always  be  upon  that  rock,  where 
thfro  is  an  oratory  facing  the  east ;  and  thou  shalt  continue 
the  service  of  Ood  in  such  manner  as  God  will  direct  thee 
to  do.    And  take  heed  Uiat  thy  soul  fall  not  into  temptation. 
And  since  thou  hast  spoken  thu  day  of  penitence,  to-morrow 
thou  shalt  communicate  and  receive  the  true  body  of  our  Lord 
Jexus  Christ,  who  will  be  thy  pioteotion  and  support  against 
the  enemy  and  the  persecutor.    And  pot  thou  thy  firm  trust 
in  thu  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  thus  abalt  thou  please  thy 
Snvior. 

"  Many  ether  thingt  the  holy  Hermit  said,  which  made  the 
King  right  joyfUl  to  hear  them ;  and  there  they  continued  till 
it  was  the  hour  for  sleep.  And  the  holy  Hermit  showed  him 
his  bed,  and  said.  When  I  shall  have  left  the  eom|nny,  thou 
wilt  follow  the  ways  which  I  have  followed,  for  which  our 
Lord  will  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  will  extend  his  hand 
over  thi*e,  that  thou  mayst  persevere  in  good,  and  in  his  holy 
service.  And  then  they  laid  down  and  slept  till  it  was  the 
hour  of  matins,  when  they  should  both  arise.  And  the  Her- 
mit awoke  him,  for  aa  the  King  had  not  slept  for  a  long  time, 


and  was  moreover  foil  weary,  he  would  not  have  awaked  so 
soon,  if  the  Hermit  had  not  roused  him  j  and  they  said  their 
hours.  And  when  it  was  time,  the  Hermit  said  mass,  and  the 
King  hoard  it  with  great  devotion,  and  communicated  with 
groat  contrition,  and  remained  in  prayer  for  the  space  of  two 
hours.  And  the  hour  for  taking  food  came,  and  the  Hennil 
took  a  loaf  which  was  made  of  pannick  and  of  rye,  and  guvo 
half  thereof  to  the  King,  and  took  for  himself  tho  other  half: 
And  they  ate  little  of  it,  as  men  who  could  not  cat  more,  the 
one  by  reason  of  age,  and  the  other  because  he  was  not  used 
to  such  fare.  And  tlius  they  continued  till  the  third  day, 
when  the  holy  Hermit  departed  this  life. 


Ch.  239.  —  ^oie  tke  HtrmU  died,  and  Ike  King  found  a  writing 

inhi*  kand. 

"  On  the  third  day,  the  pious  Hermit  expired  at  the  same 
hour  which  he  had  said  to  the  King,  whereat  the  King  was 
full  sorrowful,  as  on«  who  took  great  consolation  in  the  lessons 
which  he  gave.  And  when  he  had  thus  deceased,  the  King 
by  himself,  with  his  hands,  and  with  an  oaken  stick  which 
was  there,  made  his  grave.  And  when  he  was  about  to  bury 
him,  he  found  a  writing  in  his  hand  ;  and  he  took  it  and  opened 
it,  and  found  that  it  contained  these  words. 

Ch.  340.  —  QftlU  rule  qf  life  vkiek  the  Hermil  l^  mittm  for 

King  Don  Rodrigo. 

**  O  King,  who  through  thy  sins  hast  lost  the  great  honor 
in  which  thou  wert  placed,  take  heed  that  thy  soul  also  come 
not  into  the  same  judgment  which  hath  fallen  upon  thy  flesh. 
And  receive  into  thy  heart  the  instructions  that  I  sliall  give 
tlice  now,  and  see  that  thou  swerve  not  from  them,  nor  abatest 
them  a  jot ;  far  if  thou  observest  them  not,  or  departcst  in 
ought  from  thrm,  thou  wilt  bring  damnation  upon  thy  soul ; 
for  all  that  thou  shalt  find  in  this  writing  is  given  thee  for 
penance,  and  thou  must  learn  with  great  contrition  of  repent- 
ance, and  with  humbleness  of  patience,  to  be  content  with  tliat 
which  God  hath  given  thee  to  sufier  in  this  world.  And  that 
thou  mayst  not  be  deceived  in  case  any  company  should  come 
unto  thee,  mark  and  observe  this  and  pass  in  it  thy  life.  Thou 
shalt  arise  two  hours  afler  midnight,  and  say  thy  matins 
within  the  hermitage.  When  the  d<iy  breaks  thou  shalt  go  to 
the  oratory,  and  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  say  Uie  whole 
hours  by  the  breviary,  and  when  thou  hsst  finished  them  thou 
shalt  say  certain  prayers  of  our  Lord,  which  thou  wilt  find 
therein.  And  when  thou  hast  done  this,  contemplate  then 
upon  the  great  power  of  our  Lord,  and  upon  his  mercy,  and 
also  upon  the  most  holy  passion  which  he  suffered  for  mankind 
upon  the  cross,  beiug  himself  very  God,  and  maker  of  all 
things  J  and  how  with  great  humility  he  chose  to  be  incarnate 
in  a  poor  virgin,  and  not  to  come  as  a  king,  but  as  a  mediator 
among  the  nations.  And  contemplate  also  upon  the  poor  life 
which  he  always  led  in  this  world,  to  give  us  an  example  ;  and 
that  he  will  conic  at  the  day  of  judgment  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  give  to  every  one  the  meed  which  ho  hath 
deserved.  Then  shalt  thou  give  sustenance  to  thy  flesh  of 
that  bread  of  pannick  and  rye,  which  shall  be  brought  to  thee 
every  Friday  in  the  manner  that  I  have  said ;  and  of  other 
food  thou  shalt  not  cat,  although  it  should  be  given  or  sent 
thee  ;  neither  shnlt  thou  change  thy  bread.  And  when  thou 
hast  eaten  give  thanks  to  God,  Ixicauso  he  has  let  thee  come 
to  repentance  ;  and  then  thou  shalt  go  to  the  oratory,  and  there 
give  praise  to  the  Virgin  our  Lady  holy  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  come  to  thee  in  devotion.  If,  when 
thou  hast  finished,  heaviness  should  como  upon  tlicc,  thou 
mayst  sleep,  and  when  thou  shalt  have  rested  ns  long  as  is 
reasonable,  return  thou  to  thy  oratory,  and  there  remain, 
making  thy  prayers  always  upon  thy  knees,  and  for  nothing 
which  may  befall  thee  depart  thou  from  thence,  till  thou  hast 
made  an  end  of  thy  prayers,  whether  it  rain  or  snow,  or  if  a 
tempest  should  blow.  And  for  as  much  as  the  flesh  could 
sustain  so  many  mundane  pleasures,  so  must  it  suffer  also 
celestial  abstinences;  two  masses  thou  hast  heard  in  this 
hermitage,  and  in  it,  it  is  God's  will  that  thou  shalt  hear  no 
more,  for  more  would  not  be  to  his  service.  And  if  thou 
observest  these  things,  God  will  have  compassion  upon  thy 
deserts.  And  when  the  King  had  read  this,  he  l.iid  it  upon 
the  altar,  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  well  preserved. 
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Ch,9il.^Bawtk*Deraemein  tktf^rm^a  Benmttodg- 
eeive  tJU  Kimg  Dom  Rodrifo. 

**  Now  when  the  King  luid  made  a.  gnw9  in  whioh  to  bury 
Un  Harmit,  the  Devil  wm  troubled  at  tbe  good  conne  which 
the  Kiog  had  tafceoi  and  he  eaet  about  for  memai  how  he 
might  deeeiTO  hin ;  and  be  found  none  to  eeitaio  aa  to  oome 
to  him  in  the  figure  of  a  bemit,  and  Iwep  compaoj  with  hin, 
to  turn  liim  aside  fitm  thoM  doetrinei  which  the  Hemii  had 
given  bim,  that  he  might  not  fulfil  bit  penitence.    And  the 
Kiof  being  in  great  haste  lo  bury  the  body,  the  Devil  eame  to 
him  with  a  long  while  beard,  and  a  great  bood  over  the  eyea, 
and  some  patemosten  banging  from  bis  girdle,  and  supporting 
himself  upon  a  staff  as  though  he  were  lame,  and  could  not 
go.    And  when  he  eame  where  the  King  was,  he  hnmUed 
himself,  and  said  onto  him.  Peace  be  witb  thee !    And  the 
King  tamed  toward  that  aide  from  which  he  eame,  and  when 
he  saw  him  of  so  groat  age,  be  tbougbt  that  it  was  eome  holy 
man  who  knew  of  the  death  of  the  Hermit,  and  was  come  to 
bury  him ;  and  he  humbled  himself,  and  went  towards  him  to 
kiss  his  hand,  and  the  Devil  would  not,  saying,  It  is  not  fittiqg 
that  a  King  should  kiss  the  band  of  a  poor  servant  of  God. 
And  the  King  was  astonished  at  bearing  btmsolf  named,  and 
believed  that  this  must  needs  be  a  man  of  boly  life,  and  that 
be  spake  by  some  revelation  ;  nevertbeless,  he  said,  I  am  not 
a  king,  but  a  miserable  sinner,  for  whom  it  bad  been  better 
never  to  have  been  bom,  than  that  so  much  evil  should  hare 
happened  through  me.    And  the  false  Hermit  said  to  him. 
Think  not  that  thou  hast  so  much  feult  as  tlma  imnginest  in 
what  has  now  been  done,  Ibr  even  if  thou  badst  had  no  part 
in  it,  this  destraetion  would  have  fallen  at  this  time.    And 
aittce  it  was  ordained  that  it  should  be  so,  the  fault  is  not 
thine ;  some  fault  thou  badst,  but  it  was  very  little.  And  think 
sot  that  I  speak  this  of  myself;  for  my  words  are  thoee  of  a 
spirit  made  and  created  by  the  wiU  of  God,  who  speaks 
through  me  this  and  many  other  things,  which  hureafler  thou 
ihalt  know,  that  thou  roayst  see  how  God  has  given  me  power 
that  I  should  know  all  thy  concerns,  and  counsel  thee  in  what 
manner  tliou  sbouldst  live.    And  albeit  I  have  more  need  of 
rest  than  of  labor,  by  reason  of  my  age,  which  is  far  greater 
tlian  my  eountenance  shows,  yet  I  have  dispoeed  myself  to 
labor  for  the  love  of  thee,  to  console  thee  in  this  thy  persecu- 
tion, knowing  that  this  good  man  was  about  to  die.    Of  a 
truth  you  may  believe  that  on  this  day  month  I  was  in  Borne, 
being  there  in  the  church  of  St.  John  de  LateTan,oot  of  which 
I  had  never  gone  for  thirty  years,  till  I  eame  now  to  keep  thee 
company  aeeoidiog  as  I  am  oommanded.    Marvel  not  that  a 
man  of  no  great  age,  and  crippled  aa  I  am,  shonU  have  been 
able  to  traverse  so  much  land  in  so  short  time,  for  eertes  I  tell 
thee  that  he  who  speaks  in  this  fbrm  which  thou  seest,  has 
given  me  strength  to  go  through  so  great  a  journey ;  and  saoa 
doubt  I  fbel  myself  as  atroog  now  as  on  the  day  ^w  hen  I  set 
forth.    And  the  King  said  to  bim,  Friend  of  God,  I  rejoice 
mneb  in  thy  ooming,  for  that  in  my  misfortunes  I  shall  be  by 
thee  consoled  and  instructed  in  that  which  roost  be  done  to 
fulfil  my  penitence ;  I  rejoice  also  that  this  holy  Hermit  here 
shall  reeeive  burial  from  the  hands  of  a  man  much  mora  rlight- 
eons  than  I.    And  the  Mm  Hermit  said,  llimk  not.  King, 
that  it  is  for  the  service  of  God  to  give  to  any  peisoo  a  name 
not  appertaining  to  him.    And  this  I  say  because  I  well  know 
the  life  of  this  person,  what  it  was;  and  as  thou  kooweet 
nothing  of  celestiala,  thou  thinkest  that  aa  the  loi^ne  speaketh, 
even  soeh  ia  the  heart.    But  I  tell  thee  the  habit  dotli  not 
make  the  monk,  and  it  is  from  such  persons  as  these  that  the 
saying  arose  which  is  conunon  in  the  world,  I  would  have  jus- 
tice, but  not  for  my  own  boose.    This  I  say  to  thee,  because 
he  commanded  thee  to  perform  a  penance  such  aa  never 
man  did,  the  which  is,  that  thou  sbouldst  eat  only  once  a 
day,  and  that  of  such  bread  that  even  the  shepherds*  dogs 
would  not  eat  it ;  and  of  Ibis  that  thou  sbouldst  not  eat  as 
much  as  thou  couldst ;  and  appointed  thee  the  term  of  a  year 
that  thou  sbouldst  eontinoe  in  this  diet.    Alao  lie  commanded 
thee  that  thou  sbouldst  not  hear  mass  during  the  time  that 
thou  abidest  here,  for  that  the  two  masses  which  thou  hast 
heard  should  suAce ;  look  now  if  that  doctrine  be  good,  which 
bids  a  man  forgnt  the  boly  sacrament !    Certes  I  tell  thee  that 
only  fbr  that  which  he  oommanded  thee  to  observe,  his  soni  ia 
consigned  to  a  place  where  I  would  not  that  thine  should  go 
for  all  the  world,  if  it  were  ia  my  power,  with  all  its  riches. 


k« 


IVevertheleoa,  to  be  rid  of  Che  ill 
it  is  fit  that  you  shooM  boiy  hies^ 
goforfiiod.  And  the  King  eaadtFricad  0rGod««tk!  <- 
thia  trouble,  but  remaio  stall,  and  bofosv  mmn  Umk  Hi  •vi 
food,  which  will  aoffiee  fot  yoo  «ad  fivr  ana  ;  he^  »  aw*  ■ 
give  burial  to  this  good  omb,  wiMoh  urill  ba  mmtkiatm  m 
vice  of  God,  although  he  amy  hnvo  boem  •  seaei,  i^  a 
fiklse  Hermit  aoaieetipd,  Kiofs  it  wovU  h«  leaa  cnl  i 
over  these  rocks  into  tho  set  i  b«t  If  aot,  1st  him  h* 
the  earth  till  the  birds  and  the  twiia  d<isoi  b»  fc^  a 
the  King  marvelled  at  this:  aevarlhol— s  thas^aa  %««« 
that  this  folse  Ueimitwasa  soivsot  ol'Gtfd.be  ht  k* 
that  to  bury  the  good  Hscmit  who  ihmtm  lay  ««bem  fia-  • 
he  began  by  himself  ta  carry  bim  to  kka  gisw  m^kk  ^  a. 
made.  And  as  ha  was  anployed  la  huxfitg  him»  kmrna  ^ 
the  false  Hetmit  want  away  osar  th*  ■nnwHiss  «:  i  f* 
rate,  not  as  ooo  who  was  a  cripple,  bmt  liha  a  matt  ^  a. 
a  young ;  and  he  asrvaUsd  what 


Ch.  9eL^HMBKmgDn 
tM*  ftiumu  wkiek  ki  ms» Is  ptt/miwi^ 
ths  half  BtrmUl^  kirn, 

<«  When  the  King  hsd  fiobhed  tatft^r  tW«ssd 
God,  he  went  to  the  altac,  sad  took  thte  writanf  w  Ib^ 
and  read  it  to  infonn  himself  wall  of  tC  And  east  to  te 
read  it,  he  saw  that  of  a  certainty  4ll  ihal  was  mtti  %m*j 
was  for  the  service  of  God,  aad  was  oT  good  dami  ^  •• 
soul ;  and  he  said,  that,  aoootding  lo  tba  praatsan  WV*  m. 
it  bsboved  that  his  paailaoea  must  ha  siw<fe,  if  hs  nmt 
save  his  soul.  And  than  be  oallad  %o  asMrf  the  fib  m*.%\ 
Mary  Magdalen  endorad,  lor  whieli  0«d  hod  ossn  *  ^ 
And  (brthwilh  he  went  to  his  ocaioty-y  anl  htgys  km  ^-r» 
snd  he  remained  thera  till  it  was  as«r  amam ;  sad  fa  «*• 
that  he  hsd  nothing  ta  eat,  and  awaatod  tiJI  it  that.  § 
brought  him. 


Ch. M3.~irsw lAs  Dtvii  hnrngkt  mmt  1»  Smf  An £<,« 
tkat  U  aknid  tatk}  amdkt  wmid  tmlg  am  4f  ife  ^^- 
(rasd. 

"  AfUr  it  waa  mid-day  the  lUas  Rarasit  oa^  mki  ■  ksar 
upon  his  shoulders,  sod  went  straight  to  vhata  tke  Cb«  » 
and  he  eame  swsatiog  and  weary.    AmA  iha  Ka«  km  ■>- 
psssion  on  him,  howbsit  he  said  nothing,  aailbfrr  itt<  k  Wi 
his  prayera.    And  the  iUss  Harmit  said  ta  hn,  1*4  w* 
an  end  of  thy  prayers,  for  it  is  time  la  «sl ;  aad  he*  1  ^ 
food.    AndtheKiDgUfkednphiseysssiulJei^EAitfvw<*A 
and  he  saw  that  there  came  into  the  hosmitage  a  mf^ 
with  a  wallet  npeo  hia  back,  aad  ha  thought  ihiaaaa  w  • 
who  brought  him  that  which  ha  waa  to  woC    Asd  «a  a  ta* 
it  was,  that  that  shepherd  brought  avBcyFiidsrf  fret  W<  ' 
pannick  and  rye  for  the  holy  BersBSt,  agioa  wbiii  fa  »* 
during  the  week.    And  as  tl^  shcphaid  knew  net  ifai  ' 
good  man  waa  dead,  ho  did  no  mora  thao  pat  ha  fat*-  V 
the  altar,  and  go  hit  way.    Aodtha  Kaag»«ks«ib«kail*^ 
praying,  rose  up  from  the  ocatory^  aad  warn  t»  tbe  fifa  V 
miu    And  be  found  the  four  loaves^  aod  ha  fivak  m*  ** 
brake  it  in  the  middle,  and  isid  by  the  rant  cardoO;.  i*  > 
went  out  of  the  hermitsge  into  the  portal,  when  \hfs%  «* 
table  foil  small,  and  ha  laJd  a  cloth  apoa  it,  asJ  ifa  *« 
which  he  was  to  eat,  and  the  water  i  and  ha  htfm  a  ** 
the  Ubie,  aod  then  aeated  himself.    Aad  the  fsbc  Hm 
noted  well  how  he  blest  the  table,  aad  sjwaa  flow  «b^  * 
was,  and  went  to  the  King,  and  said,  Kinf ,  take  ef  tk«  ^ 
fore  which  I  have  brought,  and  which  has  base  gi««  »  ' 
alms.    And  he  took  oat  two  loaves  whidb  w«r»  hii  »*^ 
and  a  roasted  partridge,  tad  a  fowl,  af  which  the  i«>  *** 
wsnting;  and  he  placed  it  npoa  the  tabla.    Aadv'**' 
King  saw  it,  hia  eyea  wars  filled  with  laacs^  for  W  nak  » 
but  call  to  mind  his  great  hoaor  in  fbcmar  time*,  anf  ^  • 
waa  now  foUen,  and  that  his  table  had  aswr  Ufti*  fa* 
served  like  this.  And  he  eaid,  sddivmiag  hiaisalf  le  ibe  1^ 
Praised  be  thy  name,  thoa  who  canst  malm  the  Vi^  )v«  ** 
the  low  nctthing.    And  ha  lofnad  la  his  bread,  m<  ^'  ■- 
thereot    And  though  hs  had  grest  han^M,  ret  esdf  > 
scarcely  eat  thereof,  Ibr  be  had  oavsr  osed  it  l^  n  i)A  ^ 
mitage,  aod  now  it  aeemsd  wofsa  by  rsssnn  attka^^ 
brasd  which  that  folse  Bemlt  hsd  hraoghL    «lsd  ifa  ^ 
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llamttti  who  Mw  that  b«  gave  no  ragard  neither  to  tb«  breftd, 
nor  tha  lacai  which  h«  had  bro«i(bt,  laid  to  tba  King,  Why 
•«tMt  thott  not  of  this  which  God  haa  dent  tbca  ?  and  the 
King  aaid,  I  eama  not  to  tbia  hemiitaga  to  tanre  God,  but  to 
do  penanea  for  nay  lina,  that  my  aonl  nay  not  be  loat.    And 
tho  penAnee  which  ia  givan  ma  in  this  Ufa,  I  mutt  obaarva  for 
at  yeur,  and  not  d<«pait  from  it,  h»«l  it  ahoaU  prove  to  my  groat 
hurt.    And  the  falae  Hermit  raid.  How,  King,  bath  It  been 
l^iven  the«  for  penance,  that  thou  ■houldat  let  thyaelf  die  for 
devpuir?     The  Goapcl  conniand*  not  m;  contrariwiae  it 
forltid*  man  to  do  any  such  penanee  through  which  the  body 
miyhi  be  brought  to  death  ;  for  if  in  killing  another,  be  who 
rmuM»i  tbn  death  ta  belli  for  a  murderer,  much  more  ia  he  who 
ktlletb  litmself ;  and  tueh  thou  wooldat  be.    And  now  through 
dbspair  thoo  wouMat  let  thyaelf  die  of  hunger,  that  thou 
niiglitat  no  longer  live  in  thia  world,  wherefore  I  say  eat  of 
tliaa  food  that  1  have  brought  thee  mmbo  little,  that  thoo 
mayft  not  die.    And  with  that  he  began  to  eat  right  heartily. 
And  th«  King,  when  be  heboid  him,  waa  Mtsed  with  alTeetion 
t4»  do  the  like,  bowbcit  he  waa  withheld,  and  would  eat  noth- 
ing thereof.    And  aa  it  was  time  when  be  would  drink  of  the 
water,  the  folae  Hermit  Mid  to  him,  that  he  ahould  drink  of 
the  wine  ;  and  Ike  King  would  only  taate  of  that  water  ;  and 
oji  be  went  to  take  of  it,  the  fiilae  Hermit  struggled  with  bim, 
but  he  could  not  prevati,  and  t)ie  King  did  according  to  bia 
mle,  and  departed  not  ftoM  it.    And  when  he  hod  eaten,  be 
b«g«n  to  give  thanks  to  God.    And  the  false  Hermit,  who  saw 
that  he  would  bare  to  croas  himself  at  arising  ftom  the  tabbi, 
raoo  op  before  him,  aa  one  who  waa  abuoi  to  do  something ; 
•bJ  the  Kinf  heeded  it  no(«    And  when  be  bad  thus  eaten, 
he  wont  to  the  oratory,  and  began  to  give  praises  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  aeecndtng  aa  the  good  maa  had  oomm  inded  him,  when 
that  imiior  want  to  trim  and  said,  Certee  this  doctrine  which 
tJMU  boldest  is  no  way  to  serve  God,  for  sans  doubt  when  the 
atomaob  is  heated  with  food  the  wOl  shall  have  no  power  to 
pray  as  tt  ought ;  and  although  the  tongue  may  say  the  prayers, 
the  heart  eooirms  them  not,  being  hindered  by  the  force 
which  nature  derives  from  the  food.    Therefore  I  say  to  thee 
that  thou  ooghtest  to  sleep  first ;  for  whilst  thou  art  sleeping 
tho  food  will  settle,  and  the  will  will  then  be  more  able  for 
contemplation.    Mnreover,  God  is  not  pleased  whh  prayers 
without  eontrition,  as  with  one  wlio  speaketh  of  one  thing, 
nod  balk  hit  heart  placed  on  another,  so  that  bo  can  give  no 
f«jth  to  tho  words  wbieh  he  beginnodi.    If  thoo  wouMsl  be 
saved,  O  King,  it  bohoveo  thoo  to  listoo  to  mo  ;  and  if  thoo 
wilt  not  believe  om,  1  will  depart  and  leavo  thee,  as  one 
wim  will  take  no  eoonsel,  eseept  from  himeelll    And  tlie 
Ciog  replied,  if  I  ahouM  see  that  thoo  oonAimedst  the  good 
manner  of  life  whereof  my  soul  hath  oee«l,  neeoading  as  it 
wsks  appointed  by  tho  good  man  whom  I  have  buried,  then 
wookl  I  follow  thy  way.    But  I  see  that  thy  Kfe  is  not  that 
of  a  man  of  ahstineoee,  nor  of  one  who  forsakes  worldly  en* 
joymenu  for  the  love  of  God ;  rather  It  seemeth  by  what  I 
•oo  ia  iliee  that  thy  life  is  a  strengthening  of  worUly  glory ; 
for  thou  satisAest  thy  fleah  with  good  viands  as  I  was  wnnt  to 
do,  when  I  was  pnllhd  up  with  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
IVherefore  1  will  in  no  wise  follow  thy  way,  for  I  see  that  thou 
art  a  worMly  man,  who  deeoiveet  God  nod  the  worid,  and  wfaon 
It  eomea  to  th«  and  thou  thyself  wilt  be  doeeived. 

Cb.  9i4.  —  Of  wlMt  tk*  Dtva  Mid  ts  Xing  Z>sn  Radrigo  to 
diiport  him  /rem  kit  ftnamet, 

**  Tbe  fkbe  Hermit  eaid  to  him,  For  what  reason  srt  thou 
r<«rtatn  that  the  rule  whieh  this  deceiver  whom  thou  hast 
buried  ajipointad  for  thee,  will  be  salvation  for  thy  soul,  and 
that  what  t  say  to  thee  is  not  of  a  truth  f  'Hmo  nodersUnd- 
e«t  me  not  well  s  I  never  forbade  thee  that  thou  shouMat  bear 
mass,  as  he  has  done ;  for  this  ia  one  of  the  good  things  that 
man  may  erery  day  see  his  Sarior  and  adore  him.  And  se*> 
ing  that  bo  forbade  thee  to  do  this,  thoo  moyst  be  eeruin 
that  aa  ho  deceived  his  own  soul,  he  wouM  deceive  thine  also. 
For  at  the  bour  when  maa  passeth  away  out  of  the  worM,  ho 
wouU  fain  that  that  same  bour  should  bo  the  end  of  all  the 
world  i  and  thus  that  enemy  did,  for  where  ho  went,  thither 
be  wmiU  draw  thee  ftleo.  Now  since  God  hath  given  thee 
tease  and  luusnn,  ihoo  maytt  eloarly  understand  that  his 
eounael  aad  doctrine  aio  deoaitlU,  and  what  thou  ougfalast 
to  do* 


Ch.  845.  —  or  (As  replt  wkie\  tk*  King  mad*  U  UU  DevU, 

**  Sans  doubt,  said  tbe  King,  be  forbode  me  not  that  I  should 
hear  mass  ;  but  because  he  commanded  me  that  I  shoulJ  ful- 
tU  my  penance  here  for  the  term  of  a  year,  as  he  knew  tho 
hour  of  bis  own  death,  so  also  be  knew  that  no  other  person 
who  could  aay  mass  would  come  to  this  hermitage  within  the 
year ;  and,  therefore,  he  said  to  mc,  that  in  this  hermitage 
I  should  not  hear  mass,  but  be  never  fortNule  me  from  hear- 
ing it. 

Ch.  346.  —  Of  the  reoMcming  wkUk  (As  /a/ss  flsnniC  mads  to 

King  Don  Rtdngo* 

**  The  false  Hermit  said,  Now  thou  thyself  manifestcst  that 
he  was  not  so  wortliy  as  a  man  ought  to  be  who  knows  that 
which  is  to  come.  For  according  to  thy  words,  he  knew  not 
that  I  should  come  here,  who  can  say  masi  if  I  please  j  and 
if  there  be  good  Judgment  in  thee,  thou  wilt  understand  thut 
I  must  needs  be  nearer  to  God,  berause  I  know  all  which  he 
had  commanded  thee  to  do,  and  also  how  he  was  to  die.  Abd 
I  can  know  better  in  what  place  he  is,  than  he  who  has  com- 
manded thee  to  observe  this  rule,  knew  concerning  himself 
while  he  was  here.  But  this  I  tell  thee,  that  as  I  came  to 
teach  thee  the  way  in  which  thou  sbouldst  live,  snd  thou  wilt 
not  follow  my  directions,  I  will  return  as  I  came.  And  now 
I  marvel  not  at  any  thing  whieh  baa  befallen  thee,  for  tnou 
bast  a  right  stubborn  heart ;  hard  and  painful  wilt  thou  find 
the  %vay  of  thy  salvation,  and  in  vain  wilt  thou  do  all  this,  for 
it  is  a  thing  which  profiteth  nothing. 

Ch.  947.—  Cf  the  r^  isMsk  King  Don  Rodrigo  mad*  ta  tk* 

ftUt  HtrmiL 

**  Good  man,  said  the  King,  all  that  thou  sbalt  command 
me  to  do  beyond  the  rule  which  the  holy  Hermit  appointed 
me,  that  wiU  I  do ;  that  in  which  my  })cnance  may  bo  more 
severe,  willingly  will  I  do  iL  But  in  other  manner  I  will  not 
take  thy  counsel ;  and  as  thoo  hast  talked  enough  of  this, 
leave  me,  therefore,  to  my  prayers.  And  then  the  King  bent 
bis  knees,  aad  began  to  go  oo  with  his  rule.  And  the  false 
Hermit,  when  he  saw  this,  departed,  and  returned  not  sgsin 
far  a  month ;  and  all  that  lime  the  King  maintained  his  pen. 
anee,  in  the  manner  which  had  been  appointed  bim.  And  by 
renaoo  that  he  ate  only  of  that  black  bread,  and  drnnk  only 
water,  his  fleah  fell  away,  and  he  became  such  that  there  was 
not  a  man  in  tbe  world  who  wooM  have  known  him.  Thus 
he  renained  in  tho  hermitage,  thinking  of  no  other  thing  than 
to  implore  the  moiey  of  God  that  he  wouM  pardon  him. 


Ch.  348.-.  Of  what  tk*  fmUe  Hermitmid  (e  King  Dg»  Jtsdri- 
g»  (•  duyarf  kim  from  kis  rmle, 

**  King  Don  Rodrigo  living  thus,  one  day,  between  midnight 
and  dawB,  the  false  Hermit  came  to  the  hermitage ;  and  not 
in  the  same  figure  as  before,  but  appearing  more  youthful,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  known.  And  he  called  at  the  door,  aad 
tho  King  looked  who  it  might  be,  and  saw  that  he  waa  habited 
like  a  servant  of  God,  and  be  opened  the  door  fortitwlth. 
And  they  sainted  each  other.  And  when  they  saw  each  other, 
the  false  Hermit  greeted  the  King,  and  demanded  of  him 
where  the  father  was  ;  aad  tbe  King  answered,  that  for  more 
than  a  month  there  had  been  no  person  dwelling  there  save 
himself.  And  the  Cilse  Hermit,  when  he  heard  this,  ma<le 
semblance  as  if  he  were  afllictod  with  exceeding  grief,  and 
said.  Bow  easse  this  to  be,  for  it  is  not  yet  tix  weeks  since  I 
eama  bera  and  eonfossed  my  sins  to  the  father  who  abode 
here,  and  then  departed  fium  this  hermitage  to  my  own,  which 
is  a  brague  from  hence  ?  And  King  Don  Rodrigo  said.  Friend, 
know  that  this  Hermit  Is  now  in  Paradise,  as  I  believe,  aad  I 
buried  him  with  my  own  hands :  and  ho  showed  him  the 
plaee  where  he  lay.  And  when  be  went  tliere  he  bevan  to 
bias  the  earth  of  the  grave,  and  to  make  great  dole  and  lam- 
entation over  bim.  And  when  lome  half  bour  had  paat,  ho 
withdrew,  making  semblance  as  if  he  wished  to  say  hit  hours. 
And  beiire  tho  King  had  finished  to  say  bis,  he  came  to  him, 
and  said.  Good  man,  will  you  say  mass  f  And  the  King  an> 
sweeed,  that  he  never  said  it.  Then,  ssid  the  folse  Hermit, 
Boar  me  thau  in  penltanco,  for  1  wooM  coofoss.    And  tka 
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Kin^  Hpeing  that  it  wiu  for  the  service  of  God  to  hour  him  io 
ponitonctf,  thejr  »oated  tbenuelvea  botli  at  the  foot  of  the 
altir.  And  when  the  false  Hermit  spake,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  no  sin  to  coiiibsa  :  for  he  bef  an  tu  relate  many  great  ter- 
vicea  which  he  had  done  to  God,  as  well  in  the  life  which  lie 
led  as  in  other  things.  And  before  the  King  could  abeolve 
hint  )io  rose  up,  and  asked  if  things  were  ready  for  the  mass. 
And  the  King  said  that  he  knew  not,  and  bade  him  look.  It 
wuH  now  time  that  be  should  go  to  his  oratory.  And  the  fkbe 
llernitt  asked  him  that  he  should  assist  him  in  saying  mass, 
and  then  he  should  hear  it.  And  the  King  said,  that  for  noth- 
ing in  the  world  would  he  leave  to  fulfil  his  penance,  accord* 
iiig  ns  it  had  been  appointed  him :  and  he  went  to  his  oratory. 
And  the  false  Hermit  made  as  if  he  put  on  the  vestments  and 
all  the  ornaments,  and  began  to  say  mass,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  deceive  the  King,  and  make  him  cease  to  observe  his 
penance,  and  come  to  adore  tlie  mass.  And  he  made  a  watery 
cloud  arise,  so  that  it  rained  heavily  where  the  King  was. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  could  in  no  woys  entice  him,  then 
be  went  to  him,  and  said,  Good  man,  for  that  you  may  be 
placed  out  t^  danger  in  coses  which  at  all  times  will  happen, 
seeing  that  you  are  alone,  I  have  consecrated  the  body  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  you  may  adore  it  every  day,  since  yon  may 
not  hoar  mass  ;  and  tlios  you  may  fulfil  your  penance  as  a 
faithful  Christian.  And  with  that  ho  dtspeeded  himself^  say- 
ing, In  the  eoflTer  upon  the  altar  you  will  find  the  Corpus 
Christi :  when  you  rise  from  hence  go  and  adore  it.  When  he 
had  said  this,  he  went  his  way.  And  the  King  believed  that 
what  he  said  was  true,  and  held  that  ha  was  a  good  man,  and 
of  holy  life. 

Cb.  349.  —  How  tk$  Behi  Qhogt  vinUd  Kvug  Don  Rodrigo. 

**  Now  when  the  Ring  had  ended  his  prayers,  whieh  he  used 
to  say  every  day  before  he  took  his  food,  be  saw  a  good  man 
come  towards  him,  clad  in  white  garments,  ond  with  a  fresh 
countenance  and  a  cheerfbl,  and  a  cross  upon  his  breast.  And 
as  he  arrived  where  the  King  was,  he  blest  him ;  and  when 
the  King  saw  him  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  revelation  of 
God,  and  he  joined  his  bands  and  placed  himself  on  his  knees 
upon  the  ground,  weeping  plenti  uUy.  And  the  holy  man 
■aid.  King,  who  art  desirous  of  heavenly  glory,  continue  tlie 
service  whieh  thou  art  performing  for  the  love  of  my  holy 
name ;  and  take  heed  lest  the  enemy  overcome  thee,  as  be 
who  many  times  hath  overcome  thee,  whereby  thou  hast  come 
to  what  thou  now  art.  And  believe  none  of  all  those  who 
may  coma  to  thee  here,  for  they  come  for  no  other  cause  but 
ouly  to  deceive  thee,  and  withdraw  thee  from  the  service 
which  thou  dost  me.  And  always  observe  the  rule  given  thee 
by  the  holy  man  whom  thou  burtedst ;  for  I  am  content  with 
it,  and  thy  soul  shall  receive  refreshment  if  thou  observest  it. 
Come  here,  and  I  will  show  thee  how  the  Devil  thought  to 
deceive  thee,  that  thou  mightst  adore  him.  Then  the  King 
arose  and  went,  alway  upon  his  knees,  following  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  ;  and  when  he  wos  within  the  hermitage,  our 
Lord  spake  and  said,  Depart  from  hence,  thou  cursed  one,  and 
go  thy  way,  for  thou  hast  no  power  to  deceive  biro  who  con- 
tinues in  my  service.  Get  thee  to  the  infernal  pains  whieh 
are  sufiered  by  those  who  are  in  the  ninth  torment !  And  at 
that  hour  the  King  plainly  saw  how  from  the  ark,  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  there  went  out  a  foul  and  filthy  devil,  with 
more  than  fifty  tails,  and  as  many  eyes,  who,  uttering  great 
yells,  departed  from  the  place.  And  tlie  King  was  greatly 
dismayed  at  the  manner  in  which  the  false  Hermit  had  de- 
ceived him.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him.  King, 
let  tliy  hope  be  in  my  name,  and  I  will  alway  he  with  thee, 
BO  thou  wilt  not  let  thyself  be  vanquished  by  the  enemy. 
Tlien  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  departed,  and  the  King  remained 
full  joyful  and  greatly  comforted,  as  if  he  hnd  been  in  celes- 
tial glory.  And  thus  he  continued  his  life  for  nearly  two 
roontfis. 

Ch.  950.  —>  Hou>  the  Devil  weuM  have  deeeivtd  King  Don  Rod- 
rigo in  tJu  figure  of  Count  Don  Julian. 

"  The  King  was  in  his  oratory  one  Sunday  toward  nightfall. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  when  he  saw  a  man  coming  toward 
him,  clad  in  such  guise  as  is  fitting  for  one  who  follows  arms. 
And  as  ho  looked  at  him,  he  saw  tbot  it  was  the  Count  Don  Ju- 


lian wlio  approached ;  and  he  saw  thai  bttliiad  fa 
a  great  power  of  armed  piie|»l«-.  And  lb*  9Ukm*  C< 
drew  nigh,  made  obeisance  to  him ;  and 
at  seeing  him,  for  ho  knew  bkm  well : 
mojned  still.    And  the  tkim  Cvmui  t»m 
have  kissed  his  hand,  bat  tlto  Kiqg  wvssld  smm.  fW94  x.       ■ 
would  he  rise  up  from  tlie  oratory  :  nud  9hm  fi*Jf  Kmtr*  .^ 
upon  the  ground  before  bim,  and  amid«  fVsr,  fSaaas^^^  >«  1 1 
he  who  sinned  against  thee  like  a  naa  wvtio  s»  a  cne«^  ^ 
Lord,  and  as  I  did  it  with  great  wraclli  mmd  fcry,  w.  .a     - 
sesoed  my  heart  tbrotigh  the  otrmigtlt  vT  tb»  IW*4?«  i^  U 
God  hath  had  oompussioa  upon  me, 
should  be  utterly  lost,  nor  that  Sfiftia 
tliot  thou,  sir,  sbouldst  be  put  down  frofln  thj 
state,  and  the  groat  lordship  which  thorn  hmAot 
he  has  shown  me,  in  a  revelotioo,  Immt  tkos  «a»t  Ww  b  _ 
hermitage  doing  this  great  prnaooa  far  thy  aoaa.    Vi  %- 
I  say  to  thee,  that  thou  shoahtet  do  Jooisre  opa*  »e-  «?•  — 
vengeance  accnrdtug  to  thy  will,  aa  apoo  osne  wW  Aa»n  • 
for  I  acknowledge  that  thou  wert  my  lord,  mmi  &!■»  ^im  y.m. 
treason  into  which  I  have  Culleo.    Wberwibrs,  ciy«  1  sr  »  «< 
beseech  thee  by  the  one  only  G«>d,  tbat  than  wik  ta»*  '^ 
power  of  Spain,  which  Is  there  awaitinir  tfan^T  ■«}  rwi  'm 
wilt  go  forth  to  defend  the  faith  of  our  I^ori  Jmmm  Ct^v  •• 
suffer  not  that  poor  Spain  sliooM  be  atAairfty  rtaaiinj  rsi  v*w 
that  thou  canst  defend  it  and  protect  it.     And  thra  Ceos  .v 
linn  drew  his  sword,  ood  gave  it  to  tba  Ksac*  •*?»€.  ^  *•* 
this  my  sword,  and  with  ibtna  owit  livisd  do  j^wlore  apx  ■ 
and  take  such  vengeoaea  a«  tkoQ  pleaaeat ;  Ar  1  wjfl  i^*  - 
with  much  patience,  seeing  I  have  ainaad  aigKanat  ibvs     ^ai 
tbe  King  was  greatly  troubled  at  tliia  aqplit,  aari  at  bw  v.  • 
also,  and  knew  not  what  he  shoohl  do,  omiMS^t  wliai  be  >■-  - 
say.    Howbeit,  presently  be  calkfd  to  msad  wkai  t^  f«^ 
Spirit  of  God  had  said  to  bim,  bow  he  alMioid  Ukm  Wv  «« 
the  Devil  should  snbdae  him ;  and  ao  ke  aaid  mo^m^  r> 
continued  in  hu  prayer.    And  the  ta3mi  Comi  Don  ink  j«- 
to  him,  Sir,  wilt  thou  not  ton  far  tlia  Boly  Faith  w  •-«« 
Christ,  which  is  utterly  going  to  daatnaetlao?  nw  a  « 
defend  it,  for  I  bring  thee  a  full  great  pewr  ;  aaA  ttv  .m 
wilt  serve  €rod  and  recover  the  boaor  wbick 
Ris«  then  aad  go  forth,  and  have  pity  apoa 
which  is  aboot  to  be  lost ;  and  have 
many  people  as  are  peri^ii^  far  want  af  a  Lord  «W 
defend  them.    Now  all  tbeee  words  were  mnify  ma^n  •  * 
ceive  him,  for  it  was  tbe  Devil  who  bad  lakew  tbe  fcss  • 
Count  Don  Julian,  and  not  the  Cooot  fciiesilL    9ef  "A*  ^ 
could  no  longer  raetraia  hinaelf  from  rvplyine.  nmi  b>  -^ 
Go  you,  Count,  and  defend  the  land  wHIi  tide  Imtm  vbaA  •• 
have  assembled,  even  as  yon  wont  to  deolsvf  n  tv  *Js  r^ 
treason  which  yon  committed  againet  aso  aad  •#•■*  ^  ^ 
And  even  as  yo«  broog ht  tbe  men,  who  af«  coa^w*  W  «■ 
and  of  his  Holy  Fattb,  and  led  them  ioto  Spate,  ••  w  *' 
them  out  and  defend  it ;  far  I  will  neHher  olay  ywa.  aw  » 
yon  in  it.    Leave  me  to  nynelf;  I  am  ao  lowgai  tomi^o  ^ 
for  here  I  will  do  penance  for  my  ttaa.    Cf^e  m».  Iftr-  ■ 
no  more  with  these  reasoos.    And  tbe  lUao  Coaaa  Doaii^n 
rose,  and  went  to  tbe  great  oonpaay  whirii  W  kai  is*%.-' 
there,  and  brought  them  all  before  tbe  Ktof .    And  d»  tn. 
when  he  beheld  that  great  eompony  of  ka^ts,  w  •" 
among  them  whom  be  sorely  thought  had  been  slaaa  v  1^  • 
And  they  all  said  to  blm  with  load  vokaa,  ^ir,.  •!«  «' 
thou  send  us,  that  we  may  take  him  for  oor  Kan^  a^  l«" 
protect  and  defend  us,  seeing  that  thoa  wtlt  ttwt  difr^  ■ 
land,  neither  go  with  as  ?    WooMst  tliea  ci««  «»  tiy  »-^^ 
the  Infant  Don  Sancho?    He  is  Aiad.    Wlut  tkea  v4»  * 
thon  command  ns  that  we  obotdd  do?    homk  «e  ii  ««\  «^ 
it  is  no  service  of  God  that  tboo  sbeoMst  Irt  f  ti>*i  «•  r*-" 
Christianity  as  is  every  day  perldiiBg,  Wcaawa  ifboM  tt:  ^ 
dwelling  in  thfai  solitude.    Look  to  it,  flb«  Gsal  wiB  r»^i-.*  ■* 
account  at  tliy  hands :  thoo  badst  the  dwv^  tg  ^tkwiT 
them,  and  thou  lettest  them  die.    And  talt  a>  wtet  car* 
shall  we  lake.    And  when  the  Kiaghtanl  ilsosr  waafe  t*  f 
moved  to  pompassion :  and  the  teats  eame  iufia  bc^*^* 
that  he  could  not  reetraln  them :  nod  ke  was  ia  smrb  sasvi*/ 
his  thoughts  failed  him,  ami  he  wu  ellrat,  amd 
to  any  thing  that  tbey  ooold  say.    Aid  alt 
who  saw  him  eomploined  so  mneb  tbe  mofa«  aad  a^i  ^^ 
great  cries,  and  mode  a  great  tomoH  and  a|«a«»,  airf  mA  '^ 
mfaiomble  King,  why  wilt  tbea  not  now  Uiyaair  for  ibvssi 
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■ako,  and  for  thftt  of  all  thy  paople  whom  Ibou  Moal  without 

a  I«ord?  and  thoti  wilt  ooteven  speak  a  word  to  comfort  them, 

aud  toll  thoni  what  tbof  vhaU  do.    And  all  thii  while  the 

Kin;  did  nothing  bat  weep,  and  aoiwered  them  never  a  word. 

And  when  thi«  vile  raee  eaw  that  they  oould  not  take  him 

from  thence,  and  that  he  an«wered  tJivm  nothing,  and  that 

ihtiy  conhl  not  overcome  him  by  whatever  they  might  do,  they 

wont  fortJtwiih  from  tlie  mountain  down  into  a  plain,  whieh 

wua  then  made  to  Appear  before  the  King,  and  there  they  drew 

up  their  battles  in  eueh  guiee  as  the  King  Don  Rodrigo  wai 

XAsuiii  to  darrein  them.    And  elt-eoon  he  eaw  great  mnltiindee  of 

struiijgn  people,  who  came  from  the  other  lide,  and  they  began 

a  battle  eo  fierce  and  ao  ervei,  that  the  King  thought  he  had 

never  seen  one  like  it.    And  the  one  porty  put  the  other  to 

the  wont,  and  followed  after  them  in  pnnoit.  And  then  tliere 

camo  ranuenger*  to  the  King,  telling  him  that  hie  people  had 

oonquurod,  and  had  slain  many  of  the  enemy  j  but  llie  King 

was  confounded,  and  ae  it  were  beside  himself,  and  heeded 

not,  neither  did  be  know  what  they  said,  and  he  answered 

nothing.    Aud  then  they  all  wont  eway,  and  seonted  to  the 

Kio;;  that  the  one  were  pursuing  the  others,  and  this  continued 

till  the  firat  crowing  of  the  cock.    And  the  King  recovered 

hie  senM* ;  howbeit  he  knew  not  whether  it  woa  a  vision,  or 

if  it  bad  indeed  happened ;  but  be  ealM  to  mind  that  he  had 

not  completed  the  prayers  whieh  he  made  every  day ;  and  bn 

ti«*gan  tliem  again  and  fiuishad  them.    And  when  he  had  fin« 

i.«lied,  great  part  of  the  night  was  past,  and  he  laid  himself 

dciwn  to  sleep.    And  then  Ant  three  months  he  had  no  other 

tamptatioo. 

Ch.  5IS1.— ifMS  tk»  Dnil,  in  the  Jtfurt  if  Lx  Gsm,  Ue 
doMghUt  ^  OsiaU  "Don  Jitliany  iOVLgkt  to  daseive  Kimg  Don 
R4tdrig». 

**  The  King  was  saying  his  pnyeie  at  the  hour  of  vespers 
on  a  Tuesday,  when  he  saw  people  on  horseback  coming 
toward  him ;  and  as  they  were  shoot  the  roach  of  a  cross-bow 
fiom  him,  he  saw  that  they  alighted,  and  that  there  came 
toward  him  a  woman,  who  was  full  nobly  dad;  and  when  she 
eame  near,  he  knew  her  that  she  was  La  Cava,  the  daughter 
of  Count  Don  Julian,  and  she  seemed  to  him  more  beautiful 
than  be  bad  ever  before  seen  her  in  his  life.    And  when  she 
drew  nigh,  she  humbled  herself,  and  said,  Sir,  what  fortune 
has  brought  you  to  this  wretched  life  in  which  you  have  so 
long  continued?    And  the  King  held  his  peace,  and  said 
nothiog.    And  that  fklse  Cava  aaid,  Sir,  it  is  a  month  sineo 
a  holy  man,  clad  in  white  garments,  and  having  a  red  cross 
upon  his  breast,  tppeered  to  me  when  I  was  with  my  Ikther 
Count  Don  Julian  in  Toledo  j   where  he   now  holds  the 
seat  of  the  lordship  of  Spain,  as  he  who,  by  force  of  arms, 
has  subdued  the  Moors,  and  killed  or  made  captives  of  them 
ail.    At  the  hour  when  this  holy  man  appeared  to  me,  I 
was  alone  in  my  chamber,  having  great  sorrow  in  my  heart, 
because  I  had  no  certain  news  where  you  was,  and  whether 
your  soul  eontiooed  to  live  In  this  world,  or  in  another. 
And,  moreover,  1  was  full  sorrowful,  becaoee  of  the  death  of 
my  Lady  the  Queen  filiaca,  your  wife,  who  is  now  deceased. 
And  for  these  things  my  heart  was  Aill  sorrowful,  and  in 
great  trouble  vith  griefs  and  thonglits,  which  eame  to  me  I 
know  not  from  whence,  and  I  %ras  like  one  bereft  of  his  Judg- 
ment.   And  while  I   was  contemplating  in  this  state,  the 
holy  man  appeared  to  me  in  sueh  wise  as  I  h<ive  said,  and 
said  to  me,  Of  what  art  thou  taking  thought  ?    Cease  to  la^ 
luent,  for  without  mo  thou  cesat  do  nothing  certain  of  that 
which  thou  desirest.    But  that  the  dominion  of  Spain  may 
not  pass  away  fVom  the  power  of  the  Goths,  aud  that  he  who 
shill  have  it  mny  descend  from  thy  seed,  and  be  of  the  gene- 
ration of  King  Don  Rodrigo,  it  is  my  will  that  ttiou  shouMst 
know  where  he  is,  and  that  thou  shouldst  go  to  him,  and  that 
he  should  go  in  unto  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst  conceive  of 
him  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Felliersan,  the  which  shull 
bo  such  a  one  that  he  shall  reduce  under  hb  forces  all  the 
earth  whieh  is  below  the  flm«ament    Depart,  therefore,  from 
hence,  and  go  to  the  plaee  where  he  is,  and  make  no  tar- 
riance :  for  thus  It  behoveth  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
till)  weal  and  protection  and  defence  of  the  land.    Ami  I  said 
to  him.  Sir,  how  can  this  be  which  yon  tell  me,  snoing  that 
King  Don  Kodrigo  Is  dead ;  for  his  enemies  «l«*w  him  when  they 
woo  the  battle  in  which  the  great  chlvulrv  of  Spain  perished. 


And  he  said  to  me.  Cava,  think  not  he  is  dead,  for  he  livetht 
and  passeth  his  life  alone  in  a  hermitage  j  of  the  whieh  thy 
father  Count  Von  Julian  will  certify  thee,  for  he  went  to  seek 
him  there,  and  found  him  there  when  he  overcame  the 
Moors.  He  will  tell  thee  that  he  Is  alive,  and  in  what  place 
is  the  hermitage  wherein  he  abideth.  And  I  said  to  him. 
But  if  King  Dou  Rodrigo  passeth  his  life  after  this  manner  in 
the  service  of  God,  he  will  not  approach  me  that  I  may  con- 
eeive  of  him  this  son  who  shall  prove  so  good.  And  since  it 
thus  pleases  you,  give  me  a  sign  by  whieh  I  may  show  him 
that  this  is  pleasing  to  God,  and  that  he  may  do  this  which 
you  say,  seeing  so  great  good  is  to  follow  fVom  it.  And, 
moreover,  he  will  be  brought  to  such  weakness  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  obey,  by  reason  of  the  great  abstinence  to  which 
his  body  has  been  subjected  during  bis  continuance  there. 
And  the  holy  man  said  to  me.  Cure  not  for  this,  for  Goil  will 
give  him  strengtli ;  and  thou  shalt  say  to  him  for  a  sign  that 
he  may  believe  thee,  how  I  told  him  that  he  should  take  heed 
lest  the  enemy  deceive  him,  and  how  I  bade  the  Devil  depart 
from  the  altar  where  he  was  in  the  ark  instead  of  the  Corpus 
Christ],  for  that  he  shoukl  adore  him.  When  thou  tellest  him 
this  he  wilt  believe  thee,  and  will  undersUnd  that  it  is  by  the 
command  of  God.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words  he  dis- 
appeared, so  that  I  saw  him  no  more ;  and  I  remained  for  a 
full  hour,  being  greatly  comforted,  because  I  knew  of  your 
life,  BO  that  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  no  other  glory  in  this 
world.  And  when  I  came  to  myself  1  went  incontinently  to 
my  father  Count  Don  Julian,  and  tokl  him  all  that  had  be- 
fallen me  with  the  holy  nan  who  came  in  that  holy  vision ; 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  aught  concerning  you.  And  ho 
toM  me  how  he  had  gone  to  you  with  all  his  chivalry  to  bid 
you  come  out  from  thence  to  defend  your  country,  which  the 
enemies  had  taken  from  you,  and  that  you  would  not ;  but 
rather  commended  it  to  him  that  he  should  undertake  it,  and 
defond  the  land  and  govern  it ,-  and  that  it  grieved  him  to  think 
that  you  would  not  be  alive,  beeause  of  the  great  abstinence 
which  you  impoeed  every  day  upon  your  flesh :  nevertheless, 
since  it  pleases  our  Lord  that  I  should  liave  a  sou  by  you,  who 
should  be  so  good  a  man  that  he  should  recover  all  Spain,  he 
would  have  me  go  to  this  place,  where  I  should  find  you  if 
you  were  olive ;  and  right  content  would  he  be  that  there 
should  remain  of  you  so  great  good.  And  f ,  sir  King,  seeing 
how  it  pleased  God  that  this  shoukl  be  accomplished,  accord- 
ing as  I  have  said,  am  come  here  in  secret,  for  neither  man 
nor  woman  knoweth  of  this,  save  my  fiither  Count  Don 
Julian ;  for  I  have  told  my  people  who  came  with  me  to  re- 
main yonder,  because  I  would  go  and  confoss  to  a  holy  man 
who  had  made  his  abode  here  more  than  fifty  years.  Now, 
since  God  is  the  author  of  this,  recover  yourself,  and  remember 
the  time  when  you  toU  me  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
which  yoQ  loved  so  much  as  me,  nor  which  yon  desired  so 
greatly  as  to  obtain  a  promise  of  me,  the  which  T  conid  not 
give  at  that  hour,  by  reason  that  the  Queen  was  living,  and  I 
knew  it  to  be  great  sin.  And  if  I  come  to  you  now,  it  is  by 
command  of  God,  for  it  pleases  him  to  send  me  here ;  and, 
also,  because  the  Queen  is  no  longrr  in  this  present  life.  And 
because  you  are  so  fallen  away  of  your  strength,  lot  us  go  Into 
the  hermitage,  or  I  will  order  a  tent  to  be  placed  here,  and  let 
us  sup  together,  that  your  heart  may  revive  and  you  may  fulfil 
the  command  of  God. 

Ch.  239.-^010  tki  DevU  weald  have   dtuived  King  Dom 
Rodrigo,  if  the  Holj/  Spbril  kod  not  vuUed  and  protected  him, 

**  As  the  King  heard  all  this,  his  whole 'body  began  to 
tremble,  and  hit  soul  within  him  also;  and  all  sense  and 
power  passed  away  ftom  him,  so  that  he  was  in  a  trance,  and 
then  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  take  heed  against 
that  temptation.  And  the  fiilse  Cava,  who  saw  him  thus  en- 
tranced, made  many  burning  torches  of  wax  come  there,  by 
reason  that  it  was  cold,  and  because  that  the  King  should 
derive  heat ;  also  there  was  a  pavilion  pitched  there,  and  a 
table  set  within  it  with  many  viands  thereon,  and  all  tho 
people  who  came  with  her  were  seen  to  lodge  themselves 
for  away  upon  the  mountain.  And  when  ho  had  recovered 
himself,  be  saw  that  the  false  Cava  was  drest  in  a  close-fitting 
kirtla,  which  eame  half  way  below  the  knee,  and  she  seemed 
to  him  the  fnirest  woman  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  bis  life,  and 
it  appeared  to  the  King  that  she  said  to  him,  Here,  sir,  coma 
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and  take  your  lopper.    And  the  Kane  bagao  ■gun  to  tranbln 
and  loM  hii  jodgmont,  and  foil  into  tach  a  itato  that  he  knew 
Dot  where  he  wai,  and  it  waa  revealed  to  faim  in  that  hour  that 
he  ihottld  guard  againat  the  temptation.    And  when  he  eame 
to  himtelf  he  aaw  that  the  pavilion  wae  epread  over  hi*  head ; 
and  leelog  himeeir  in  that  place,  he  looked  Tor  the  oratory,  and 
perceived  that  it  wai  where  it  uacd  to  be ;  and  within  the  pa- 
vilion be  Mw  the  fabe  Cava,  who  wm  there  with  him,  and  that 
■he  was  ttandiog  beiide  a  bed,  which  wai  a  full  rich  one,  and 
that  she  began  to  take  off  her  kirtle,  and  remained  in  her  shift 
only,  and  with  her  long  hair,  which  reached  to  her  feat }  and 
■he  said  to  him.  See,  sir,  here  in  your  power  that  whieh  you 
moNt  doaired,  and  which  ia  now  awaiting  you.    Rejoice,  then, 
and  take  heart,  and  do  that  which  God  haa  appointed,  and 
which  will  recover  Spain,  and  reeompeMe  the  kiaaea,  and 
■orrowi,  and  wrongi,  which  yoo  have  endured.    And  then 
■he  turned  toward  the  King,  for  the  Devil  thought  thtt«  to 
tempt  him,  and  make  him  break  the  penance  whieh  be  had 
begun ;  and  cartes  I  ween  there  waa  no  living  man  who  would 
not  right  gladly  have  approached  her.  And  then  before  him,  in 
his  sight,  ehe  began  to  comb  and  to  plait  her  golden  locks.  And 
the  King,  seeing  how  beautiful  she  was,  began  to  trenUe  all 
over,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  palsy  j  and  he  kiet  hb 
Judgment  again,  and  became  entranced,  and  remained  thua  a 
long  while  before  he  came  again  to  himselC    And  it  waa  re- 
vealed to  him  sgain  that  he  chould  take  heed  how  the  Devil 
tempted  him,  and  that  be  ehould   have  firm  bt^M  in  God, 
and  not  break  the  penance  whieh  the  holy  Hermit  bad  ap* 
pointed  him.    But  ever  when  he  recovered  from  theee  trance*, 
he  forgot  all  which  had  been  revealed   to  him  while  he 
was  entranced  ;  and  now  he  found  that  there  was  a  large 
esCrode  placed  by  him,  and  that  La  Cava  was  lying  there  beside 
him  on  some  pillows,  which  were  richly  wrought  in  gold,  no> 
drest,  as  he  had  seen  her,  and  that  she  said  to  him.  Cone,  air, 
for  you  tarry  long,  and  it  will  soon  be  day-break.    And  the 
King  seeing  her  so  near  him,  than  he  was  greatly  troubled,  yet 
could  he  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  her :  but  he  called  to 
mind  how  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  had  bode  him  that  he  should 
always  confide  in  hu  name,  and  place  his  true  hope  ia  the 
sign  of  the  cross.    And  he  clftsped  his  hands,  and  liAed  thorn 
towards  Heaven,  and  weeping  bitterly,  and  in  great  contrition, 
he  said,  O  Lord  and  very  God  Jesus  Christ,  deliver  me  from  all 
temptation,  and  preserve  my  soul,  that  it  fiUl  not  intopetditioo. 
And  while  he  was  praying  thus,  he  saw  how  there  came  from 
the  hermitage  a  great  brightness,  and  he  said.  Deliver  me. 
Lord,  from  the  power  of  the  Devil,  that  I  may  not  be  de- 
ceived, nor  withdrawn  from  thy  holy  service.    And  at  that 
hour  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead,  and 
blest  himself;   and  at  that  hour  the  false  Cava  fell  down 
the  rock  into  the  sea,  with  such  a  sound  as  if  the  whole 
world  wore  falling  to  pieces,  and  with  the  plunge  whieh  aha 
made  the  sea  dashed  np  so  high,  that  where  the  oratory  was 
the  King  was  wetted  with  the  spray.    And  he  remained  in 
such  astonbhment  that  he  could  not  for  an  hour  recover  him- 
self.   And  when  he  came  to  himself  he  began  to  pray  with 
great  repentance,  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
temptation.    And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  came  to  him  in  that 
same  manner  in  which  he  had  seen  it  the  former  time.    And 
be  fell  on  bis  face  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  lament  full 
bitterly,  and  to  say,  Liord,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,  and  for- 
sake me  not  among  mine  enemies,  who  would  withdraw  me 
from  thee.    And  the  Holy  Spirit  said  to  him,  O  King,  of  little 
faith,  how  hast  thou  been  oo  the  point  of  perishing !  And  the 
King  made  no  reply,  for  he  did  nothing  but  weep.    And  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  aaid  to  him.  Take  heed,  Kiog,  lest  the 
Devil  decei?e  thee,  snd  have  power  over  thee,  that  thou 
shouMst  not  fulfil  the  penance  which  thou  hast  commenced, 
neither  save  thy  soul.  And  the  King  lifted  up  his  countenance, 
and  had  great  shame  to  behoM  him.    Howbeit  he  took  cour- 
age, and  said,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  let  me  not  be 
tempted  by  the  enemy,  for  my  heart  is  weak,  and  hath  no 
power  to  defend  itself  against  the  false  one :  for  my  judgment 
i*  clean  confounded,  a*  one  who  hath  no  virtue  if  be  be  not 
aided  by  tliy  grace.    Deliver  me.  Lord,  for  thy  holy  mercy 
■od  compassion :    my  salvation  cannot  come  through    the 
strength  of  my  heart,  for  it  is  wholly  full  of  fear,  like  a  thing 
which  is  overcome.    And  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  said  to  him. 
Take  courage  and  fear  not,  for  thou  shalt  depart  from  tliii 
place  sooner  than  thou  thinkesU    And  when  it  is  time  I  will 
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guide  thee  to  the  place  where  thou  akalt  da  tlij 

thy  soul  may  receive  aalvathio.    WKon  tl 

white  elottd  appear  above  Ihoe,  and  thus  thtat  tm  sn 

the  aky,  folfow  aAaf  it :  and  to  the  piaea  wIaiw  ia  « 

shak  thou  fulfil  thy  penanea,  aceonliag  a*  Clw  ckAuf 

that  plaee  shall  appoint  H  thee.    Aod  taka  hamvt,  « 

oall  to  mfaid  my  holy  naano,  and  liav»  tni*  hJA  mad  «■»*  = 

hope  in  thy  Savior.    And  when  be  lud  oaM  tUo  fee  i^^r*>me. 

And  the  King  was  greatly  coodbrtei]  and  lUl  oT 

with  whom  God  waa  piesmit  ia  ki«  tnmty 

the  hemitage  a  mhsim  year,  aaeofdiag  to  We 

twelve  daye  more.    Aad  one  day,  wboa  ll  wua  fbO  eftiv. «« 

Kiog  lookad  op  and  saw  above  hiai  the  doad  mi  whorj 

Holy  Sptfit  of  God  had  told  him }  aad  wIm*  hmmmw  m  W 

fttll  JoyfttI,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God*    N 

King  did  not  rise  fiom  hia  prayara,  nehhar  At 

from  above  him.    And  when  ha  had  finlabad 

hioked  at  the  chMid  and  saw  that  It  laaved 


f  ■ 
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ofs,  amd  anivtd  nok/n  As 


tadtt 


«( The  King  arose  from  tha  oratory  aad  fMlawwtf  ll«  «tea , 
and  so  great  %raa  the  pleasufv  whieh  ha  bad,  that  W  rm^  •« 
for  food,  neither  remembered  it,  bat  wostt  afhav  tkai  kM  !•• 
guide.  And  at  night  ha  aaw  how  the  ek>iid«  whmn  thw  sb  •* 
about  to  aet,  turned  to  the  fight  of  tho  laad  tawwnd  tkm  mn% 
tains ;  and  it  went  on  so  far,  that  before  aigjkt  kad  clowi^  i 
came  to  a  hermitage,  in  which  there  waa  a  food  ^aa  kr » 
Hermit,  who  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  «g«y  aad  ihn»c  r 
stopt.    And  the  King  perceived  thai  b>*  a  aa  la  frat  ii«f» ,  •» 
the  good  man  welcomed  the  King,  atsd  tboy  ttpmku  Utgiti,-"  •' 
many  things.    And  the  Km§  waa  wall  caoiaalad  wn  mM 
speech,  and  aaw  that  oertaa  ha  waaa  aarvant 
that  day  the  King  had  not  aalao,  and  ba  waa 
raimaat  tatterad :  and  aahahad  nolbo«n«aa4aatrwveleV' 
aad  with  his  foet  bare,  hia  ftat  wm  awvllaai  wteh  I^m- 
And  when  it  was  an  hour  after  night,  tlia  Bamit  ^w  %m 
a  loaf,  full  nnall,  which  waa  mada  ofrya,  aari  tiaafa  «wv  «^» 
kneaded  with  it,  and  the  King  ata  it :  and  ^rhewba  haa  #*• 
they  said  prayers.    And  whan  thay  bad  aaid  their  ^w«  10* 
lay  down  to  sle^    And  when  It  wn»  oiidniflit  thay  mnm  ^ 
said  their  hours :  and  when  they  had 
out  of  the  hermitage,  and  aaw  that  thr  alood 
aad  then  the  King  uoderatood  that  he  had  to 
thai  he  was  to  hear  nuua  belbaa  ha  dcfrartad. 
Hermit  to  hear  hia  oonfosaioa,and  the  Hansiit 
And  when  he  had  confessed,  ha  said  that  ha 
cate,  and  the  good  Hermitaaw  that  it  waa  good,  aad  h»  pitf  v 
hb  vestmenu  and  said  mass :  and  the  Kfain-  hcasd  the  em*; 
aad  received  the  very  body  of  our  Lmd  laaas  CkmL.    ^m 
when  the  King  had  done  thb,  ha  wool  oat  la  laoh aft  tharbm. 
And  as  he  went  out  of  the  hemitafe  ha  saw  tlMl  Chs  timi 
began  to  move,  and  then  ha  dispaodad  hfaaaalf  Aam  the  ft'» 
mit,  and  they  embraced  eaeh  other 
treated  the  other,  that  ha  would  bear  h 
remember  him  in  hb  prayara.    Aad  wh»a  tha  Kli^  M 
dbpeeded  himmlf,  he  folfowed  aftat  hb  hair  gaada,  mi  t.* 
holy  Hermit  returned  to  hb  hatnltage.    Aad  tlia  Kiar  A* 
Rodrigo,  notwithstanding  hb  font  wave  awoUea  and  f»17  ■ 
blbters,  and  that  in  many  places  they  wvta  htuhaa 
ing,  such  and  so  great  «ras  the  joy  which  h«  Mt  at 
the  course  which  he  now  beM,that  ha  aadwed  it  att  as 
he  felt  nothing.  And  he  went,  aoeordi^  a»  it 
full  six  leagues,  and  arrived  at  a  oonvaot  of  BIsek 
there  the  cloud  stopt,  and  would  proceed  aa  ftvthpr. 
that  convent  there  waa  an  Abbot  who  lad  aa 
good  and  holy  life ;  and  they  were  not  thore  like 
and  he  waa  a  great  friend  of  God  and  of  an  l^a^  the  I' 
St.  Mary :  and  thb  Abbot  took  the  Kiag  to  hb  rmtt,  «<^ 
asked  if  ha  would  eat  as  he  waa  wont  to  do,  ot  Ska  the  otbt 
monks }  and  the  King  said,  that  ha  waold  da  as  la  shaoi 
direct  him.    And  the  Abbot  ordorad  that  a  laaT  ahoaU  U     j 
brought  of  pannick  aad  auiiaa  mixed  logathar,  aad  a  jar  af  *a-    ^ 
ter,  and  00  the  other  side  hr  hart  ftmil  phrad  snrh  ai  th>  aaai  m 
used ;  and  the  King  would  eat  only  of  thi*  paaairk  load,  aa 
he  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  he  drank  of  the  water.    Aitd 
when  he  bad  eaten,  the  Abbot  aakcd  bljn  If  he  aanJd  raaialo 
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Uml  night  or  not,  and  lb«  Kinf  Mid  tb«t  bo  koew  not,  hot 
tliAt  be  would  go  oot  and  lae  whether  he  were  to  fo  or  to  re- 
main. And  the  Abbot  eeid  that  it  wu  the  hour  of  veapen, 
and  that  be  o«tgbt  to  remeia ;  end  the  King  went  oot  and  aow 
that  the  elond  moved,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  go,  and  be 
difpeeded  bimaelffiom  the  Abbot,  and  thej  coounended  tbem- 
eelve*  each  to  the  other  in  bia  prayen.  And  the  Abbot  aaw 
plaiolf  how  that  cJood  had  gnided  him,  and  how  there  waa  no 
other  in  the  aky,  and  bn  marreUed  greatlj,  and  aaid,  Gertea 
thia  ie  aome  boljr  man,  and  be  gave  tbanka  to  Ood.  And  the 
King  went  on  that  evening  till  lie  eame  to  a  ehoreb  which  waa 
solitary  and  remote  ftom  peopled  plaoea :  and  there  the  eload 
•topt,  and  be  abode  there  tliat  night.  And  the  King  went 
into  the  cburcb,  and  foond  in  it  n  lamp  bvroing,  and  it  re- 
joiced him  mooh,  for  by  the  light  of  it  he  aaid  bia  boura  aa  well 
before  he  thottld  aleep  aa  after.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he 
bad  made  bit  prayer,  ho  went  out  of  the  choreh  and  beheld  the 
chMid,  and  aaw  that  it  moved  ;  and  be  went  after  it,  and  after 
two  daya' Journey  be  came  to  a  plaee  which  where  it  is,  or  what 
it  is  called,  is  not  said,  save  that  it  Is  the  plaee  of  his  burial, 
for  such  it  is.  And  there  the  cloud  stopt,  and  proceeded  no 
farther ',  and  it  rested  without  the  town  over  an  ancient  her- 
mitstge.  And  the  Elder  of  that  place  laeootiiiently  knew  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  how  King  Don  Eodrigo  waa  cocso  there :  but 
ba  knew  not  bia  name,  neither  who  be  waa ;  and  he  asked  Mm 
if  he  meant  to  lead  bis  life  there,  and  bo  answered  that  it  vms 
to  be  as  God  should  please*  And  the  Elder  saM  to  him. 
Friend,  I  am  the  Elder  of  this  place,  for  all  the  otben,  when 
they  knew  that  King  Don  Eodrigo  and  bia  chivalry  were  slain 
and  vanquished,  fled  ftom  beneelbr  fear  of  Ibe  Moore,  and  of 
the  tnitor  Count  Don  Julian,  and  tboy  all  went  to  the 
tains  to  eaeape.  And  I  remained,  putting  my  trust  in 
Lord  God,  and  in  bk  holy  banda:  for  that  I  would  rather 
abide  thet  which  may  be&ll  aad  take  my  adventure  here,  than 
etterly  foceake  our  mother  holy  ehnreb  i  while  I  am  able  I 
will  remain  here  and  not  Ihrsako  it,  but  rather  reeeive  my 
death.  And  therslbre  I  say,  that  if  you  are  to  abide  here  you 
uuit  provide  yourself  of  that  whereof  you  have  need.  And 
the  King  said.  Friend  of  God,  eonceming  my  tarrianee  1 
csumot  certiiy  you  }  tliough  aurely  I  think  that  I  ahall  abide  ; 
and  if  for  the  service  of  God  you  will  be  pleased  to  eend  me 
every  day  that  I  remain  a  loaf  of  pannick  and  water,  I  shall 
be  contented  therewith.  And  the  EUer  promised  this,  and 
departt)d  forthwith  and  went  to  his  home,  and  nent  him  a  loaf 
of  pannick  and  water.  And  the  cloud  remained  there  three 
days  over  that  hermitage,  and  when  the  three  days  were  at 
an  end,  it  was  seen  no  more.  And  the  King,  when  be  could 
DO  longer  see  it,  understood  that  there  he  most  perform  his 
p«nance,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God,  and  was  full  JoyftU 
tbereal.  And  oo  the  morrow  the  Elder  eame  to  see  bim,  and 
they  rommnned  with  each  other  In  sueh  manner,  that  the 
King  confeseod  to  him  all  the  sins  which  he  bad  committed 
during  his  whole  life  till  that  time,  all  which  he  called  to 
mind  with  great  contrition,  weeping  full  bitterly  and  groaning 
fitt  bis  errors  and  sins.  And  the  Elder  was  greatly  astonished, 
and  said,  that  on  the  third  day  ftom  thence  be  would  appoint 
bim  bis  penance.  And  he  went  to  bis  cbureb  and  coofeesed, 
and  addreat  himself  to  prayer  in  such  guise  that  be  neither  ate 
nor  drank,  nor  raised  himself  from  one  plaee,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  beseeching  God  that  he  would  show  him  what  penance 
he  should  appoint  the  King  \  for  after  no  other  nuwner  did  be 
think  to  appoint  It,  than  such  as  his  holy  mercy  and  compae- 
•ion  should  direct.  And  on  the  third  day  he  heard  a  voice 
Skhtrh  said  thus  t  Command  King  Don  Rodrigo  that  be  go  to 
a  fwuntittn  which  Is  below  his  hermitage,  and  be  shall  And 
ih^n  a  smooth  stone ;  and  bid  him  lift  it  up,  and  under  It  be 
shall  find  three  little  serpents,  the  one  having  two  heads.  And 
bid  lam  take  thai  which  hath  two  heads,  and  carry  it  away, 
ami  place  it  in  a  jar,  and  nurse  it  secretly,  so  that  no  person 
in  the  world  sbull  know  thereof,  save  only  tie  and  thou ;  and 
liet  bim  keep  it  till  it  wax  so  gtimt  that  it  hath  made  three 
turns  within  the  jar,  and  puts  iu  heid  out ;  and  when  it  is  of 
that  greatness,  then  let  him  uke  it  oot,  and  lay  it  in  a  tomb 
which  U  there,  and  lie  down  himself  with  It,  naked  ;  and  close 
the  tomb  well,  that  the  set  pent  may  not  be  able  to  go  out ;  and 
ia  this  nrnnner  God  la  pleased  that  King  Don  Bodrigo  should 
dopenattca. 
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**  The  Elder  when  he  beard  the  voice  was  greatly  amased  at 
so  rigorous  a  penanoe  as  this,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  God, 
and  he  went  to  King  Don  Rodrigo,  and  told  him  the  manner 
bow  be  had  heard  the  volee ;  and  the  King  waa  full  joyfbl  and 
content  and  pleased  therewith,  and  gave  many  thanks  to  our 
Lord,  for  that  be  should  now  complete  his  penance  and  save 
bis  soul.  And  therewith  in  great  joy,  and  shedding  many 
tears  for  pleasure,  he  went  to  the  fountain  ae  he  had  been  di- 
rected, and  found  the  smooth  stone.  And  when  he  had  lifted 
it  np,  he  found  the  three  serpents  according  as  the  Elder  had 
said,  and  he  took  that  which  had  two  heads,  and  he  took  it  and 
pot  it  in  a  great  jar,  such  as  would  be  a  largo  wine  vessel,  and 
nnrst  it  there  till  it  was  of  sncb  bigness  as  the  voice  had  said. 
And  when  King  Don  Rodrigo  saw  that  it  was  of  this  bigness 
he  confeaeed  to  the  Elder,  weeping  foil  bitterly,  demanding 
bvor  of  God  that  he  would  give  him  grace  and  strength  with 
patience  to  fiilfll  that  penance  without  any  tempution  or 
trouble  of  aoni ;  to  the  end  that,  the  penance  being  completed, 
it  might  pleaae  our  Lord  God  to  receive  bis  sonl  into  bis 
glory.  And  before  the  fifth  day  after  the  serpent  was  thus 
big,  the  King  and  the  Elder  went  to  the  tomb,  and  tboy 
cleansed  it  well  within ;  and  the  King  placed  himself  in  it 
naked  as  he  was  bom,  and  the  serpent  with  bim,  and  the 
EMer  with  a  great  lever  laid  the  stone  upon  the  top.  And  the 
King  besought  the  Elder  that  he  would  pray  to  our  Lord  to 
give  him  graee  that  he  might  patiently  endure  that  penance, 
and  the  Elder  promised  him,  and  thus  the  King  remained  in 
bis  tomb,  and  the  serpent  witli  him.  And  the  EMer  coo> 
soled  him,  saying  to  him  many  things  to  the  end  that  be 
might  not  be  dismayed,  neither  fall  into  despair,  whereby  he 
shouM  lose  the  servlee  of  God.  And  all  this  was  so  secret 
that  no  man  koew  it,  save  only  the  King  and  the  Elder.  And 
when  It  was  day>break  the  Elder  went  to  the  church  and  said 
mass,  with  many  tears  and  with  great  devol»<m  beseeching  God 
that  he  would  have  mercy  and  compassion  open  King  Don  Rod* 
rigo,  that  with  true  devotion  and  repentance  he  might  com- 
plete his  penanee  in  this  manner,  which  was  for  his  service. 
And  when  be  had  said  mass,  he  went  to  the  place  where 
King  Don  Rodrigo  lay,  and  asked  him  how  he  fared,  and  the 
King  answered,  Well,  thanks  to  God,  and  better  than  be  de- 
served, but  that  as  yet  he  was  jnst  as  when  he  went  in.  And 
the  Elder  strengthened  him  as  much  as  be  coold,  tolling  liim 
that  be  should  call  to  mind  how  be  bad  been  a  ainner,  and  that 
he  should  give  thanks  to  our  Lord  God,  for  that  he  bad  visited 
him  in  thb  world,  and  delivered  him  from  many  temptations, 
and  had  himself  appointed  for  him  this  penance  ;  the  which  he 
should  solTer  and  take  with  patience,  for  soon  he  Mould  be  in 
heavenly  gh>ry.  And  the  King  said  to  bim,  that  he  well  knew 
how  according  to  his  great  sins  be  merited  a  stronger  penimce : 
but  that  be  gave  many  thanks  to  our  Lord  Jesut,  for  that  be 
himself  had  given  him  thli  pf*nance,  which  he  did  receive  and 
take  with  great  patience  ;  and  he  besought  the  Elder  that  he 
would  continue  to  pray  onr  Lord  God  that  he  wouU  let 
bim  fulfil  it  And  the  Elder  said  to  him  many  good  things 
concerning  our  Lord  God.  And  the  King  lay  there  three 
days,  during  all  which  time  the  serpent  would  not  seise  on 
him.  And  when  the  third  day,  after  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
tomb,  waa  completed,  the  serpent  roee  from  his  side,  and  crept 
upon  hb  belly  and  bis  breast,  and  begun  with  the  one  head  to 
eat  at  his  nature,  and  with  the  other  straight  toward  his  heart. 
And  at  this  time  the  EMer  came  to  the  tomb,  and  asked  him 
how  he  fared,  and  he  said.  Well,  thanks  to  God,  for  now  the 
serpent  bad  begun  to  eat.  And  the  EMer  asked  him  at  what 
place,  and  be  niwertd  at  two,  one  right  against  the  heart  with 
which  he  had  conceived  all  the  ills  that  he  bad  dooe,  and  the 
other  at  his  nature,  the  which  bad  been  the  cause  of  the  great 
destruction  of  Spain.  And  the  EUer  said  that  God  was  with 
him,  and  exhorted  him  that  be  shouM  be  of  good  courage,  for 
now  all  his  persecutions  both  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  wonM 
have  an  end.  And  the  King  ceased  not  slways  to  demand 
help  of  our  Lord,  and  to  entreat  that  of  his  holy  mercy  be 
wouM  be  pleased  to  forgive  him.  And  the  EMer  went  to  bia 
home,  and  wooM  not  aeat  himself  to  eat,  but  retired  into  bia 
chamber,  and  weeping,  prayed  full  devoutly  to  onr  Lord  tha 
be  wouM  give  strength  to  the  King  that  be  might  complete 
bis  penanee.    And  the  aerpeni,  as  be  was  dying  for  hunger, 
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sue  l&otVu  3Pil0irfm«0e  to  WLuttxloo. 


Pindar.  Pyth,  2. 


TO    JOHN   MAY, 

AFTER  A  raiENDSHIP  OF   TWEIHT  TEARS, 

THIS    POEM     IS     INSCRIBED, 

Iir  TEBTIMONT  OF  THE   HIOHEST  ESTEEM  AIVD  AFFECTION, 

BY   ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Toe  first  part  of  this  Poem  describes  a  journey 
to  the  scene  of  war.  The  second  is  in  an  allegor- 
ical form ;  it  exposes  the  gross  material  philoso- 
phy which  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  the 
French  politicians,  from  Mirabeau  to  Bonaparte ; 
and  it  states  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who 
lament  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  because 
the  hopes  which  they  entertained  from  the  French 
ReToltttion  have  not  been  realized ;  and  of  those 
who  see  only  evil,  or  blind  chance,  in  the  course 
of  human  events. 

To  the  Christian  philosopher  all  things  are  con- 
sistent and  clear.  Our  first  parents  brought  with 
them  the  light  of  natural  religion  and  the  moral 
law ;  as  mea  departed  from  these,  they  tended 
towards  barbarous  and  savage  life  ;  large  portions 
of  the  world  are  in  this  degenerated  state ;  still, 
upon  the  great  scale,  tlie  human  race,  from  the 
beginning,  has  been  progressive.  But  the  direct 
object  of  Bonaparte  was  to  establish  a  military 
despotism  wherever  his  power  extended ;  and  the 
immediate  and  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a 
system  is  to  brutalixe  and  degrade  mankind.  The 
contest  in  which  this  country  was  engaged  against 
that  Tyrant,  was  a  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
principles ;  and  never  was  there  a  victory  so  im- 
portant to  .he  best  hopes  of  human  nature  as  that 
which  was  won  by  British  valor  at  Waterloo,  — 
its  efiects  extending  over  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  involving  the  vital  interests  of  all 
mankind. 

That  victory  leaves  England  in  security  and 
peace.  In  no  age,  and  in  no  country,  has  man 
ever  existed  under  circumstances  so  favorable  to 
Uie  full  development  of  his  moral  and  intellectnal 
faculties,  as  in  England  at  this  time.    The  peace 


which  she  has  won  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
leaves  her  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  great  objects 
and  duties  of  bettering  her  own  condition,  and 
diffusing  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity. 


PROEM. 


1. 

Once  more  I  see  thee,  Skiddaw  !  once  again 

Behold  thee  in  thy  majesty  serene. 
Where,  like  the  bulwark  of  this  favor'd  plain. 

Alone  thou  standest,  monarch  of  the  scene  — 
Thou  glorious  Mountain,  on  whose  ample  breast 
The  sunbeams  love  to  play,  the  vapors  love  to  rest' 

2. 
Once  more,  O  Derwent,  to  thy  awful  shores 

I  come,  insatiate  of  the  accustom'd  sight. 
And,  listening  as  the  eternal  torrent  roars. 

Drink  in  with  eye  and  ear  a  fresh  delight ; 
For  I  have  wandcr'd  fiu  by  land  and  sea. 
In  all  my  wanderings  still  remembering  thee. 

3. 

Twelve  years,  (how  large  a  part  of  man*s  brief 
d.y!) 

Nor  idly  nor  ingloriously  spent. 
Of  evil  and  of  good  have  held  their  way. 

Since  first  upon  thy  banks  I  piteh*d  my  tent. 
Hither  I  came  in  manhood's  active  prime. 
And  here  my  head  hath  felt  the  touch  of  time. 


Heaven  hath  with  goodly  increase  blest  me  here, 
Where  childless  and  oppress'd  with  grief  I  came 
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And  he  who,  in  his  gKyety  of  heart, 
With  glib  and  noisjr  tongue  perfonn'd  the  show- 
aian*B  part. 

ao. 

Scoff  ye  who  will !  bnt  let  me,  gnicioui  Heaven, 
Freaeire  thia  boyish  heart  till  life's  last  day  \ 

For  so  that  inward  light  by  Nature  given 
Shall  still  direct,  and  cheer  me  on  my  way, 

And,  brightening  as  the  shades  of  age  descend, 

Shine  forth  with  heavenly  radiance  at  the  end. 

21. 
This  was  the  morning  light  vouchsafed,  which  led 

My  favor'd  footsteps  to  the  Muses'  hill. 
Whose  arduous  paths  I  have  not  ceased  to  tread, 

From  good  to  better  persevering  still ; 
And  if  but  self-approved,  to  praise  or  blame 
Indiftrent,  while  I  toil  for  lasting  feme. 

22. 

And,  O  ye  nymphs  of  Castaly  divine  I 
Whom  I  have  dutifully  served  so  long, 

Benignant  to  your  votary  now  incline. 
That  I  may  win  your  ear  with  gentle  song, 

Such  as,  I  ween,  is  ne'er  disown*d  by  you, — 

A  low,  prelusive  strain,  to  nature  true. 

23. 

But  when  I  reach  at  themes  of  loftier  thought, 
And  tell  of  things  surpassing  earthly  sense, 

(Which  by  yourselves,  O  Muses,  I  am  taught,) 
Then  aid  me  with  your  fuller  influence. 

And  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument, 

Support  my  spirit  in  her  strong  ascent  I 

24. 

So  may  I  boldly  round  my  temples  bind 
The  laurel  which  my  master  Spenser  wore ; 

And  free  in  spirit  as  the  mountain  wind 
That  makes  my  symphony,  in  this  lone  hour, 

No  perishable  song  of  triumph  raise. 

But  smg  in  worthy  strains  my  Country's  praise. 


PART   I. 


THE   JOURNEY. 


T(3v  iroXv*r«irwv  ydip 


I. 
FLANDERS. 

1. 

Our  world  hath  seen  the  work  of  war's  debate 
Consummated  in  one  momentous  day 

Twiee  in  the  course  of  time ;  and  twice  the  fate 
Of  oabora  ages  bong  upon  the  feay : 


First  at  Platsa,  in  that  awful  hour 

When  Greece  united  smote  the  Persian's  power. 

2. 

For  had  the  Persian  triumph'd,  then  the  spring 
Of  knowledge  from  that  living  source  had  ceased 

All  would  have  fellen  before  the  barbarous  King, 
Art,  Science,  Freedom ;  the  despotic  East, 

Setting  her  mark  upon  the  race  subdued. 

Had  stamp'd  them  in  the  mould  of  sensual  ser- 
vitude. 

3. 
The  second  day  was  that  when  Martel  broke 

The  Muasulmen,  delivering  France  oppress'd, 
And  in  one  mighty  conflict,  from  the  yoke 

Of  misbelieving  Mecca  saved  the  West ; 
Else  had  the  Impostor's  law  destroy'd  the  ties 
Of  public  weal  and  private  charities. 


Such  was  the  danger  when  that  Man  of  Blood 
Burst  from  the  iron  Isle,  and  brought  again, 

Like  Satan  rising  from  the  sulphurous  flood, 
His  impious  legions  to  the  battle  plain : 

Such  too  was  our  deliverance  when  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  beheld  his  fortunes  yield. 

5. 

I,  who,  with  faith  unshaken  from  the  first, 
Even  when  the  Tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  the  skiesi 

Had  look'd  to  see  the  high-blown  bubble  burst. 
And  for  a  fidl  conspicuous  as  his  rise, 

Even  in  that  faith  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 

So  swift,  so  overwhelming,  so  complete. 

6. 

Me  most  of  all  men  it  behoved  to  raise 
The  strain  of  triumph  for  this  foe  subdued, 

To  give  a  voice  to  joy,  and  in  my  lajrs 
Exalt  a  nation's  hymn  of  gratitude, 

And  blason  forth  in  song  that  day's  renown^ — 

For  I  was  graced  with  En^and's  korel  crown. 

7. 
And  as  I  once  had  journey 'd  to  behold. 

For  off,  Ourique's  consecrated  field. 
Where  Portugal,  the  fiuthful  and  the  bold, 

Assumed  the  symbols  of  her  sacred  shield, 
More  reason  now  that  I  should  bend  my  wmy 
Hie  field  of  British  glory  to  survey. 

8. 

So  forth  1  set  upon  this  pilgrimage, 
And  took  the  partner  of  my  life  with  me, 

And  one  dear  girl  just  ripe  enough  of  age 
Retentively  to  see  what  I  shotdd  see ; 

That  thus,  with  mutual  recollections  firaught, 

We  might  bring  home  a  store  for  after-thought. 

9. 
We  left  our  pleasant  Land  of  Lakes,  and  went 

Throughout  wholeEngland's  length,a  weary  way, 
Even  to  the  farthest  shores  of  eastern  Kent : 

Embarking  there  upon  an  autumn  day, 
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Soon  yon  sweet  chimes  the  appointed  hour  will 
teU, 
For  here  to  miuic  Time  moves  merrily : 
Aboard  !  aboard  I  no  more  must  we  delay, — 
Farewell,  good  people  of  the  FUur  de  Bled ! 

26. 
Beside  the  busy  wharf  the  Trekschuit  rides, 

With  painted  plumes  and  tent-like  awning  gay ; 
Carts,  barrows,  coaclies,  hurry  from  all  sides. 

And  passengers  and  porters  throng  the  way, 
Contending  all  at  once  in  clamorous  speech,  — 
French,  Flemish,  English,  —  each  confusing  each. 

27. 

All  disregardant  of  the  Babel  sound, 
A  swan  kept  oaring  near  with  upraised  eye,^- 

A  beauteous  pensioner,  who  daily  found 
The  bounty  of  such  casual  company ; 

Nor  left  us  till  the  bell  said  all  was  done, 

And  slowly  we  our  watery  way  begun. 

28. 
Europe  can  boast  no  richer,  goodlier  scene. 
Than  that  through  which  our  pleasant  passage 
lay. 
By  fertile  fields  and  fruitful  gardens  green. 

The  journey  of  a  short  autumnal  day ; 
Sleek,  well-fed  steeds  our  steady  vessel  drew ; 
The  heavens  were  fair,  and  Mirth  was  of  our  crew. 

29. 

Along  the  smooth  canal*s  unbending  line, 
Beguiling  time  with  light  discourse,  we  went. 

Nor  wanting  savory  food  nor  generous  wine. 
Ashore,  too,  there  was  feast  and  merriment; 

The  jovial  peasants  at  some  village  fair 

Were  dancing,  drinking,  smoking,  gambling  there. 

30. 
Of  these,  or  of  the  ancient  towers  of  Ghent 

Renown'd,  I  must  not  tarry  now  to  tell ; 
Of  picture,  or  of  churcb,  or  monument; 

Nor  how  we  mounted  to  that  ponderous  bell. 
The  Belfroy's  boast,  which  bears  old  Roland's 

name. 
Nor  yields  to  Oxford  Tom,  or  Tom  of  Lincoln's 
fame;  — 

31. 
Nor  of  that  sisterhood  whom  tn  their  rule 

Of  holy  life  no  hasty  vows  restrain. 
Who,  meek  disciples  of  the  Christian  school, 

Watch  by  the  bed  of  sickness  and  of  pain : 
Oh  what  a  strength  divine  doth  Faith  impart 
To  inborn  goodness  in  the  female  heart ! 

32. 

A  gentle  party  from  the  shores  of  Kent 
Thus  fiir  had  been  our  comrades,  as  bciell ; 

Fortune  had  linked  us  first,  and  now  Consent, — 
(For  why  should  Choice  divide  whom  Chance  so 
well 

Had  joinM  ?)  and  they  to  view  the  famous  ground, 

Like  us,  wero  to  the  Field  of  Battle  bound. 


33. 

Farther  as  yet  they  look*d  not  than  that  quest, — 
The  land  was  all  before  them  where  to  choose. 

So  we  consorted  here  as  seemed  best ; 

Who  would  such  pleasant  fellowship  refuse 

Of  ladies  fair  and  gentle  comrades  free  ? 

Certes  we  were  a  joyous  company. 

34. 

Yet  lack'd  we  not  discourse  for  graver  times, 
Such  as  might  suit  sage  auditors,  I  ween ; 

For  some  among  us,  in  far  distant  climes 
The  cities  and  the  ways  of  men  had  seen ; 

No  unobservant  travellers  they,  but  well 

Of  what  they  there  had  learnt  they  knew  to  tell. 

35. 

The  one  of  frozen  Moscovy  could  speak. 
And  well  his  willing  listeners  entertain 

With  tales  of  that  inclement  region  bleak. 
The  pageantry  and  pomp  of  Catherine's  reign, 

And  that  proud  city,  which  with  wise  intent 

The  mighty  founder  raised,  his  own  great  mon- 
ument. 

36. 

And  one  had  dwelt  with  Malabars  and  Moors, 
Where  fertile  earth  and  genial  heaven  dispense 

Profuse  their  bounty  upon  Indian  shores ; 
Whate'er  delights  the  eye,  or  charms  the  sense. 

The  valleys  with  perpetual  fruitage  bless'd. 

The  mountains  with  unfading  foliage  dress'd. 

37. 

He  those  barbaric  palaces  had  seen. 
The  work  of  Eastern  potentates  of  old ; 

And  in  the  Temples  of  the  Rock  had  been. 
Awe-struck  their  dread  recesses  to  behold ; 

A  gifted  hand  was  his,  which  by  its  skill 

Could  to  the  eye  portray  such  wondrous  scenes  at 
will. 

38. 
A  third,  who  from  the  Land  of  Lakes  with  me 

Went  out  upon  this  pleasant  pilgrimage, 
Had  sojourned  long  beyond  the  Atlantic  sea ; 

Adventurous  was  his  spirit  as  his  age. 
For  he  in  far  Brazil,  through  wood  and  waste, 
Had  traveird  many  a  day,  and  there  his  heart  was 
placed. 

39. 

Wild  region, —  happy  if  at  night  he  found 
The  shelter  of  some  rude  Tapuya*s  shed, 

Else  would  he  take  his  lodgment  on  the  ground. 
Or  from  the  tree  suspend  his  hardy  bed  ; 

And  sometimes,  starting  at  the  jaguar's  cries. 

See  through  the  murky  night  the  prowler's  fiery 
eyes. 

40. 
And  sometimes  over  thirsty  deserts  drear. 

And  sometimes  over  flooded  plains  he  went;— 
A  joy  it  was  his  fireside  tales  to  hear, 

And  he  a  comrade  to  my  heart's  content : 
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For  he  of  what  I  moat  deaired  could  tell,       [well. 
And  loved  the  PortugaU  because  he  knew  them 

41. 
Here  to  the  easy  barge  we  bade  adieu; 

Land-travellers  now  along  the  well-paved  way, 
Where  road-side  trees  still  lengthening  on  the  view, 

Before  us  and  behind  unvarying  lay  : 
Through  lands  well  labor'd  to  Alost  we  came. 
Where   whilome  treachery  staun'd  the  English 
name. 

42. 

Then  saw  we  Afflighem,  by  ruin  rent, 
Whose  venerable  fragments  straw  the  land ; 

Grown  wise  too  late,  the  multitude  lament 
The  ravage  of  their  own  unhappy  hand ; 

Its  records  in  their  frenzy  torn  and  tost, 

Its  precious  stores  of  learning  wreck'd  and  lost 

43. 
Whatever  else  we  saw  was  cheerful  all. 

The  signs  of  steady  labor  well  repaid ; 
The  grapes  were  ripe  on  every  cottage  wall, 

And  merry  peasants  seated  in  the  shade 
Of  gamer,  or  within  the  open  door,  [store. 

From  gather'd  hop-vines  pluck'd   the  plenteous 

44. 

Through  Assche,  for  water  and  for  cakes  renowned. 
We  passed,  pursuing  still  our  way,  though  late ; 

And  when  the  shades  of  night  were  closing  round, 
Brussels  received  us  through  her  friendly  gate,  — 

Proud  city,  fated  many  a  change  to  see, 

And  now  the  seat  of  new-made  monarchy. 


II. 
BRUSSELS. 

1. 

Whssb  might  a  gayer  spectacle  be  found 
Than  Brussels  offer'd  on  that  festive  night, 

Her  squares  and  palaces  irradiate  round 
To  welcome  the  imperial  Moscovite, 

Who  now,  the  wrongs  of  Europe  twice  redressM, 

Came  there  a  welcome  and  a  glorious  guest? 

2. 

Her  mile-long  avenue  with  lamps  was  hung, 
Innumerous,  which  diffused  a  light  like  day ; 

Where,  through  the  line  of  splendor,  old  and  young 
Paraded  all  in  festival  array ; 

While  fiery  barges,  plying  to  and  fro. 

Illumined  as  they  moved  the  liquid  glass  below. 

3. 

By  day  with  hurrying  crowda  the  streets  were 
throng'd. 
To  gain  of  thia  great  Czar  a  passing  sight ; 
And  music,  dance,  and  banquetings  prolonged 
The  various    work  of  pleasure   through  the 
night. 


You  might  have  deem'd,  to 
That  wretchedness  and  pain  weie 


Tet  three  short  months  had  acaroely  pass'd  avxr. 
Since,  shaken  with  the    appcnaching  faati>i 
breath. 

Her  inmost  chamben  trembled  with  dismaj; 
And  now,  within  her  walla,  inwaliat<>  Death, 

Oevourer  whom  no  harvest  e*er  caa  fill. 

The  gleaninga  of  that  field  was  gmthenag  stUl 

6, 

Within  thoae  walla  tliere  linger*d  at  thai  hoar 
Many  a  brave  aoldier  on  the  bed  of  pain. 

Whom  aid  of  human  art  ahould  ne'er  reatoie 
To  aee  hia  country  and  hia  frienda  again; 

And  many  a  victim  of  that  (ell  debate 

Whose  life  yet  waver 'd  in  the  scales  of  iate. 

6. 
Some  I  beheld,  for  whom  the  doubtfnl  scale 

Had  to  the  aide  of  life  inclined  at  length ; 
Emaciate  waa  their  form,  their  features  pak. 

The  limba,  ao  vigorous  late,  bereft  of  stm^; 
And  for  their  gay  habiliments  of  yore. 
The  habit  of  the  House  of  Fain  they  wore. 

7. 

Some  in  the  courts  of  that  great  hospital, 
That  they  might  taste  the  sun  and  open  air, 

Crawl'd  out ;  or  sat  beneath  the  southern  wall . 
Or,  leaning  in  the  gate,  stood  gazing  these 

In  listless  guise  upon  the  passers  by, 

Whiling  away  the  hours  of  slow  recoreiy. 

8. 
Others  in  wagons  borne  abroad  I  saw. 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight : 
Languid  and  helpless,  some  were  sireteb'd  m 
straw; 
Some,   more  advanced,  sustained    tbemsehct 
upright. 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  metboi^t, 
Seem*d  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  iMHig^ 

9. 
Well  had  it  fiued  with  tliese ;  nor  went  it  ill 

With  those  whom  war  had  of  a  limb  berefl. 
Leaving  the  life  untouch'd,  that  they  had  still 

Enough  for  health  as  for  existence  left; 
But  some  there  were  who  lived  to  draw  the  breath 
Of  pain  through  hopeless  yean  of  lingering  death 

10. 
Here  might  the  hideous  face  of  war  be  seen. 

Stripped  of  all  pomp,  adornment,  and  disguise*, 
It  was  a  dismal  spectacle,  I  ween, 

Such  as  might  well  to  the  beholden'  eyes 
Bring  sudden  tean,  and  make  the  pioos  mind 
Grieve  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  mankind. 

11. 

What  had  it  been,  then,  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  Ute  open  wonnd 
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yVns  fesleriiig,  uic  a.ong  tne  crowdec  ways, 

Hoar  •iter  hoar,  was  hemid  the  incesnnt  loand 
Of  wheek,  which  o*er  the  rough  and  atony  road 
ConTey*d  their  Imng,  agonising  load ! 

12. 
Heart*  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined 
Grew  sick  to  aee   their   aofferinga;    and   the 
thoaght 
StiU  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 

Of  thoee  sad  dajrs  when  Belgian  ears  were  taught 
The  British  soldier's  ciy,  half  groan,  half  prayer. 
Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 

13. 
Brare  spirits,  nobly  had  their  part  been  done ! 
Brussels  could  show,  where  Senne*s  slow  waters 
glide, 
The  cannon  which  their  matchless  valor  won, 

Proud  trophies  of  the  field,  ranged  side  hy  side, 
Where,  as  they  stood  in  inoffensive  rnw^ 
The  solitary  guard  paced  to  and  fro. 

14. 

Unconscious  instrumenlB  of  human  woe. 
Some  for  their  mark  the  royal  lilies  bore, 

Fix'd  there  when  Britain  was  the  Bourbon's  foe ; 
And  some,  emboss'd  in  braaen  letters,  wore 

The  sign  of  that  abhorred  misrule,  which  broke 

The  guilty  nation  for  a  Tyrant's  yoke. 

15. 

Others  were  stamp'd  with  that  Usurper's  name, — 
Recorders  thus  of  many  a  change  were  they, 

Their  deadly  work  through  every  change  the  same ; 
Nor  ever  had  they  seen  a  bloodier  day. 

Than  when,  as  their  late  thunders  roll'd  around, 

Brabant  in  all  her  cities  felt  the  sound. 

16. 

Then  ceased  their  occupation.    From  the  field 
Of  battle  here  in  triumph  were  they  brought; 

Ribbons  and  flowers,  and  laurels  half  oonceal*d 
Their  braien  mouths,  so  late  with  ruin  fraught; 

Women  beheld  them  pass  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  children  clapp'd  their  hands  and  rent  the  air 
with  cries. 

17. 
Now  idly  on  the  banks  of  Senne  they  lay, 

Like  toys  with  which  a  child  is  pleased  no  more : 
Only  the  British  traveller  bends  his  way 

To  see  them  on  that  unfrequented  shore. 
And,  as  a  mournful  feeling  blends  with  pride, 

those  who  fought,  and  those  who  died. 


ni. 

THE   FIELD   OF   BATTLE. 

1. 
SooTBWABs  fifom  Brussels  lies  the  field  cf  blood, 
Some  three  houim'  journey  lor  a  well*girt  man ;  | 

96 


A  horseman  who  in  haste  pursued  his  road 

Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 
The  way  is  through  a  forest  deep  and  wide, 
Extending  many  a  mile  on  either  side. 

2. 

No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antic  trees, 
With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade ; 

Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 

Of  tall,  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  his  sight, 

With  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light 

3. 

Here,  where  the  woods,  receding  from  the  road, 
Have  left,  on  either  hand,  an  open  space 

For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man*s  abode. 
Stands  Waterloo;  a  little,  lowly  place. 

Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  &me, 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name. 


What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  in  Spain, 
Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  Fate  decreed. 

Here  Castanaca  reared  a  votive  fane. 
Preying  the  Patron  Sunts  to  bless  with  seed 

His  childless  sovereign ;  Heaven  denied  an  heir, 

And  Europe  moum'd  in  blood  the  firustrate  prayer 

5. 
That  temple  to  our  hearts  was  hallow'd  now ; 

For  many  a  wounded  Briton  there  was  laid. 
With  such  poor  help  as  time  might  then  allow 

From  the  fresh  carnage  of  the  field  convey'd ; 
And  they  whom  human  succon  could  not  save. 
Here  in  its  precincts  (bund  a  hasty  grave. 

6. 
And  here,  on  marble  tablets  set  on  high. 

In  English  lines  by  foreign  workmen  traced, 
Are  names  familiar  to  an  Englinh  eye ; 

Their  brethren  here  the  fit  memorials  placed. 
Whose  unadom'd  inscriptions  briefly  tell 
Their  gallant  comrades*  rank,  and  where  they  fell. 

7. 

The  stateliest  monument  of  public  pride, 
Enrich'd  with  all  magnificence  of  art. 

To  honor  Chieftains  who  in  victory  died. 
Would  wake  no  stronger  feeling  in  the  heart 

Than  these  plain  tablets^  by  the  soldier's  hand 

Raised  to  his  comrades  in  a  foreign  land. 

8. 
Not  fkr  removed  you  find  the  burial-ground, 

Tet  so  that  skirts  of  woodland  intervene ; 
A  small  enclosure,  rudely  fenced  around ; 

Three  grave-stones  only  for  the  dead  are 
One  bean  the  name  of  some  rich  villager, 
The  first  for  whom  a  stone  was  planted  there. 


Beneath  the  second  is 
Whom  Bremen, 
yoke, 


9. 
a  German  laid, 

g  off  the  IVenchmaa'i 
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Sent  with  her  boiu  the  general  cause  to  aid ; 
He  in  the  fight  received  hin  mortal  stroke, 
Yet  for  his  country's  aggravated  woes 
Lived  to  see  vengeance  on  her  hated  foes. 

10. 
A  son  of  Erin  sleeps  below  the  third ; 

By  friendly  hands  his  body  where  it  lay 
Upon  the  field  of  blood  had  been  interr'd, 
And  thence  by  those  who  mourn' d  him  borne 
away, 
in  pious  reverence  for  departed  worth, 
Laid  here  with  holy  rites  in  consecrated  earth. 

11. 
Repose  in  peace,  brave  soldiers,  who  have  found 

In  Waterloo  and  Soigny's  shade  your  rest ! 
Ere  this  hath  British  valor  made  that  ground 
Sacred  to  you,  and  for  your  foes  unbless'd. 
When  Marlborough  here,  victorious  in  his  might. 
Surprised  the  French,  and  smote  them  in  their 
flight 

12. 

Those  wars  are  as  a  tale  of  times  gone  by. 
For  so  doth  perishable  fame  decay, — 

Here  on  the  ground  wherein  the  slaughter'd  lie, 
The  memory  of  that  fight  is  pass'd  away ;  — 

And  even  our  glorious  Blenheim  to  the  field 

Of  Waterloo  and  Wellington  must  yield. 

13. 

Soon  shall  we  reach  that  scene  of  mighty  deeds. 
In  one  unbending  line  a  short  league  hence ; 

Aright  the  forest  from  the  road  recedes. 
With  wide  sweep  trending  south  and  westward 
thence ; 

Alefl  along  the  line  it  keeps  its  place, 

Some  half  hour's  distance  at  a  traveller's  pace. 

14. 

The  country  here  expands,  a  wide-spread  scene ; 

No    Flemish    gardens    fringed   with  willows 
these; 
Nor  rich  Brabantine  pastures  ever  green. 

With  trenches  lined  and  rows  of  aspen  trees ; 
In  tillage  here  the  unwooded,  open  land 
Returns  its  increase  to  the  farmer's  hand. 

15. 

Behold  the  scene  where  Slaughter  had  full  sway ! 

A  mile  before  us  lieth  Mount  St  John, 
The  hamlet  which  the  Highlanders  that  day 

Preserved  from  spoil ;  yet  as  much  farther  on 
The  single  farm  is  placed,  now  known  to  fame, 
Which  from  the  sacred  hedge  derives  its  name. 

1€. 

Straight  onward  yet  for  one  like  distance  more. 
And  there  the  house  of  Belle  Alliance  stands, 

So  named,  I  guess,  by  some  in  days  of  yore, 
In  friendship  or  in  wedlock  joining  hands : 

Little  did  they  who  call'd  it  thus  foresee 

The  place  that  name  should  hold  in  history ! 


17. 

Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  net— 
Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy  t 

Its  breadth  scarce  more,  from  eastern  Pspckt 
To  where  the  groves  of  Hougoomontoabi^ 

Rear  in  the  west  tlieir  venerable  head, 

And  cover  with  their  shade  the  coontleii  deii 

18. 

But  wouldst  thou  tread  this  celebnled  groos^ 
And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  sccac 

Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown'd, 
From  western  Hougoumont  thy  way  btgia; 

There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  aod  then  in; 

In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  bunt 

19. 

Strike  eastward  then  across  toward  La  Haje, 
The  single  farm :  with  dead  the  fields  bet«c<s 

Are  lined,  and  thou  wilt  see  upon  the  way 
Long  w^ve-like  dips  and  swells  whidi  inlm^v 

Such  as  would  breathe  the  war-hone,  aadimfc^ 

When  that  deep  soil  was  wet,  his  martial  ^eed 

90. 
This  is  the  ground  whereon  the  joung  Nuod, 

Emuling  that  day  his  ancestors'  renown, 
Received  his  hurt;  admiring  Belgium  saw 

The  youth  proved  worthy  of  his  destinedcwwt 
All  tongues  his  prowess  on  that  day  ptocliiis, 
And  children  lisp  his  praise  and  bless  their  Piioa  > 
name. 

21. 
When  thou  hast  reached  La  Haye,  sorreyit  vd! 

Here  was  the  heat  and  centre  of  the  stnfe ; 
This  point  must  Britain  hold  whate'er  befell, 

And  here  both  armies  were  profuse  of  Ufr  • 
Once  it  was  lost, — and  then  a  stander  by 
Belike  had  trembled  for  the  victory. 

22. 

Not  so  the  leader,  on  whose  equal  mind 
Such  interests  hung  in  that  momentoof  ^T< 

So  well  had  he  his  motley  troops  assign'd, 
That  where  the  vital  points  of  action  Uyj 

There  had  he  placed  those  soldiers  whom  he  k"^ 

No  fears  could  quail,  no  dangers  could  snbdoe. 

23. 

Small  was  his  British  force,  nor  bad  he  here 
The  Portugals,  in  heart  so  near  allied, 

The  worthy  comrades  of  his  late  career, 
Who  fought  so  oft  and  oonquer'd  at  his  >Hk, 

When  with  the  Red  Cross  join'd  in  brave  idviitf'. 

The  glorious  Quinas  mock'd  the  air  of  Fnsc'- 

24. 

Now  of  the  troops  with  whom  he  took  the  ^M 
Some  were  of  doubtf\il  faith,  and  othen  ratr; 

He  stationM  these  where  they  might  stand  <nr^^' 
But  where  the  stress  of  battle  he  forecast 

There  were  his  links  (his  own  strong  words  I  *^' 

And  rivets,  which  no  human  force  ooald  \st^ 
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25. 

O  my  brave  cotmtrymen,  ye  answer'd  well 
To  that  heroic  trust !     Nor  less  did  ye. 

Whose  worth  your  gr&tefViI  coantry  aye  shall  tell, 
True  children  of  our  sister  Germany, 

Who,  while  she  groan*d  beneath  the  oppressor's 
chain, 

Fought  for  her  freedom  in  the  fields  of  Spain. 

S6. 

La  Haye,  bear  witness !  sacred  is  it  hight. 
And  sacred  is  it  truly  from  that  day ; 

For  never  braver  blood  was  spent  in  fight 
Than  Britain  here  hath  mingled  with  the  clay. 

Set  where  thou  wilt  thy  foot,  thon  scarce  canst 
tread 

Here  on  a  spot  unhaUowM  by  the  dead. 

27. 

Here  was  it  that  the  Highlanders  withstood 
The  tide  of  hostile  power,  received  its  weight 

With  resolute  strength,  and  stemm'd  and  tum*d 
the  flood; 
And  fitly  here,  as  in  that  Grecian  strait, 

The  funeral  stone  might  say.  Go,  traveller,  tell 

Scotland,  that  in  our  duty  here  we  fell. 

28. 
Still  eastward  from  this  point  thy  way  punue. 

There  grows  a  single  hedge  along  the  lane, — 
No  other  is  there  far  or  near  in  view : 
The  raging  enemy  essay'd  in  vun 
To  pass  that  line,  —  a  braver  foe  withstood. 
And  this  whole  ground  was  moisten*d  with  their 
blood. 

29. 

Leading  his  gallant  men,  as  he  was  wont. 

The  hot  assailants*  onset  to  repel. 
Advancing  hat  in  hand,  here  in  the  front 

Of  battle  and  of  danger,  Picton  fell ; 
Lamented  Chief!  than  whom  no  braver  name 
His  country's  annals  shall  consign  to  fame. 

30. 

Scheldt  had  not  seen  us,  had  his  voice  been  heard, 
Return  with  shame  from  her  disastrous  coast : 

But  Fortune  soon  to  fairer  fields  preferr'd 
Hu  worth  approved,  which  Cambria  long  may 
boast: 

France  felt  him  then,  and  Portugal  and  Spain 

His  honored  memory  will  for  aye  retain. 

31. 
Hence  to  the  high-wall'd  house  of  Papelot, 

The  battle's  boundary  on  the  left,  incline ; 
Here  thou  seest  Frischermont  not  far  remote. 

From  whence,  like  ministera  of  wrath  divine, 
The  Prussians,  issuing  on  the  yielding  foe, 
Consummated  their  great  and  total  overthrow. 

32. 

Deem  not  that  I  the  martial  skill  should  boast. 
Where  horse  and  foot  were  station'd,  here  to  tell, 


What  points  ?rere  occupied  by  either  host. 

And  how  the  battle  raged,  and  what  befell, 
And  how  our  great  Commander's  eagle  eye. 
Which  comprehended  all,  secured  the  victory. 

33. 

This  were  the  historian *s,  not  tlie  poet's  part; 

Such  task  would  ill  the  gentle  Muse  beseem, 
Who,  to  the  thoughtful  mind  and  pious  heart. 

Comes  with  her  offering  from  this  awful  theme ; 
Content  if  what  she  saw  and  gather'd  there 
She  may  in  unambitious  song  declare. 

34. 

Look  how  upon  the  Ocean's  treacherous  face 
The  breeze  and  summer  sunshine  sofUy  play, 

And  the  green-heaving  billows  bear  no  trace 
Of  all  the  wrath  and  wreck  of  yesterday ;  — 

So  from  the  field,  which  here  we  look'd  upon, 

The  vestiges  of  dreadful  war  were  gone. 

35. 

Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 
Her  slaughtered  creatiires :  horse  and  man  they 

lay, 
And  friend  and  foe,  Within  the  general  tomb. 

Equal  had  been  their  lot ;  one  fatal  day 
For  all,  —  one  labor,  —  and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breast 

36. 
The  passing  seasons  had  not  yet  effaced 

The  stamp  of  numerous  hoofs  Impress'd  by  force 
Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 

Tet  Nature  every  where  resumed  her  course ; 
Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave. 
And  the  soft  poppy  blossom' d  on  the  grave. 

37. 

In  parts  the  careful  farmer  had  renew'd 
His  labon,  late  by  battle  frustrated ; 

And  where  the  unconscious  soil  had  been  imbued 
With  blood,  profusely  there  like  water  shed, 

There  had  his   ploughshare    turn'd    the    guilty 
ground, 

And  the  green  com  was  springing  all  around. 

38. 

The  graves  he  left  for  natural  thought  humane 
Untouch'd ;  and  hero  and  there,  where  in  the 
strife 
Contending  feet  had  trampled  down  the  grain. 
Some  haidier  roots  were  found,  which  of  theu 
life 
Tenacious,  had  put  forth  a  second  head. 
And  sprung,  and  ear'd,  and  ripcn'd  on  the  dead. 

39. 
Some  marks  of  wreck  were  scatter'd  all  around, 

As  shoe,  and  belt,  and  broken  bandoleer. 
And  hats  which  bore  the  mark  of  mortal  wound ; 

Gun-flints  and  balls  for  those  who  oloselier  peer ; 
And  sometimes  did  the  breeze  upon  its  breath 
Boar  Oom  ill-cover'd  graves  a  taint  cf  death 
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That  future  pilgrims  here  might  all  things  see, 
Such  as  tfaej  were  at  this  great  Tictory. 


IV. 

THE  SCENE  OF  WAR. 

1. 
No  cloud  the  azure  yault  of  heaven  distain'd 

That  day  when  we  the  field  of  war  survey 'd  ; 
The  leaves  were  falling,  but  the  groves  retained 

Foliage  enough  for  beauty  and  for  shade ; 
Soil  airs  prevail'd,  and  through  the  sunny  hours 
The  bees  were  busy  on  the  year's  last  flowers. 

2. 

Well  was  the  season  with  the  scene  combined. 

The  autumnal  sunshine  suited  well  the  mood 
Which  here  possessed  the  meditative  mind^ — 

A  human  sense  upon  the  field  of  blood, 
A  Christian  thankfulness,  a  British  pride, 
Temper'd  by  solemn  thought,  yet  still  to  joy  allied. 

3. 
What  British  heart  that  would  not  feel  a  flow. 

Upon  that  ground,  of  elevating  pride  ? 
What  British  cheek  is  there  that  would  not  glow 

To  hear  our  country  blest  and  magnified  ?  — 
For  Britain  here  was  blest  by  old  and  young. 
Admired  by  every  heart,  and  praised  by  every 
tongue. 

4. 
Not  for  brave  bearing  in  the  field  alone 

Doth  grateful  Belgium  bless  the  British  name ; 
The  order  and  the  perfect  honor  shown 

In  all  things,  have  enhanced  the  soldier^s  fame ; 
For  this  we  heard  the  admiring  people  raise 
One  univeml  voice  sincere  of  praise. 

6. 

Tet  with  indignant  feeling  they  inquired 

Wherefore  we  spared  the  author  of  this  strife .' 

Why  had  we  not,  as  highest  law  required. 
With  igAominy  closed  the  culprit's  life  ? 

For  him  alone  had  all  this  blood  been  shed, — 

Why  had  not  vengeance  struck  the  guilty  head  ? 

6. 
O  God !  they  said,  it  was  a  piteous  thing 

To  see  the  afler-horrors  of  the  fight. 
The  lingering  death,  the  hopeless  suffering,  — 
What  heart  of  flesh  unmoved  could  bear  the 
sight? 
One  man  was  cause  of  all  this  world  of  woe, — 
Te  had  him, —  and  ye  did  not  strike  the  blow ! 

7. 
How  will  ye  answer  to  all  afler-time 

For  that  great  lesson  which  ye  fiul'd  to  give .' 
As  if  excess  of  guilt  excused  the  crime, 

Black  as  he  is  with  blood,  ye  let  him  live ! 


Children  of  evil,  take  your  course  hencefortli. 
For  what  is  Justice  but  a  name  on  earth ! 

8. 

Vain  had  it  been  with  these  in  glozing  speech 

Of  precedents  to  use  the  specious  tongue : 
This  might  perplex  the  ear,  but  fail  to  reach 
The  heart,  from  whence  that  honest  feeling 
sprung; 
And  had  I  dared  my  inner  sense  belie. 
The  voice  of  blood  was  there  to  join  them  in  their 
cry. 

9. 
We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  such  mood 
As  human  hearts   from  thence   should  bear 
away. 
And  musing  thus  our  purposed  route  pursued, 
Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed 
lay, 
Where  Prussia  late,  with  strong  and  stern  delight. 
Hung  on  her  hated  foes  to  persecute  their  flight 

10. 
No  hour  for  tarriance  that,  or  for  remorse ! 

Vengeance,  who  long  had  hunger'd,  took  her  fill, 
And  Retribution  held  its  righteous  course : 

As  when  in  elder  time,  the  Sun  stood  still 
On  Gibeon,  and  the  Moon  above  the  vale 
Of  Ajalon  hung  motionless  and  pale. 

11. 

And  what  though  no  portentous  day  was  given 
To  render  here  the  work  of  wrath  complete ; 

The  Sun,  I  ween,  seem'd  standing  still  in  heaven 
To  those  who  hurried  from  that  dire  defeat ; 

And  when  they  pray'd  for  darkness  in  their  flight. 

The  Moon  arose  upon  them  broad  and  bright. 

12. 
No  covert  might  they  find  ;  the  open  land. 

O'er  which  so  late  exultingly  they  pass'd. 
Lay  all  before  them  and  on  eiUier  hand ; 

Close  on  their  flight  the  avengers  follow 'd  fast, 
And  when  they  reach'd  Geuappe,  and  there  drew 

breath. 
Short  respite  found  they  there  from  fear  and  death. 

13. 
That  fatal  town  betray 'd  them  to  more  loss  ; 

Through  one  long  street  the  only  passage  lay, 
And  then  the  narrow  bridge  they  needs  must  cross 
Where  Dyle,  a  shallow  streamlet,  croes'd  ihc 
way: 
For  life  they  fled,  —  no  thought  had  they  but  fear, 
And  their  own  baggage  chok'd  the  outlet  here. 

14. 
He  who  had  bridged  the  Danube's  affluent  stream. 

With  all  the  unbroken  Austrian  power  in  sight, 
(So  had  his  empire  vanish'd  like  a  dream,) 

Was  by  this  brook  impeded  in  his  flight,  — 
And  then  what  passions  did  he  witness  there 
Rage,  terror,  execrations,  and  despair ! 
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Brought  on  the  French,  in  wmnuBg  to  dl  tuKt, 
A  vengeance  wide  and  ivreeptngi* their  aisKs:- 

23. 

Vengeance  for  Egypt  and  for  Sjria*<  wron^; 

For  Portugal's  unutterable  woes; 
For  Grermany,  who  sufier'd  all  too  long 

Beneath  these  lawless,  (aithless,  godlm  in/a: 
For  blood  which  on  the  Lord  so  long  bad  crit< 
For  Earth  oppreas'd,  and   Heaven  ianlU^  as: 
defied. 

24. 
We  follow'd  from  Genappe  their  line  of  flj^ 
To   the  Cross    Roads,    where    Britain's  rci 
sustained 
Against  such  perilous  force  the  despente  it^; 
Deserving  for  that  field,  so  well  nMtintaia'^ 
Such  fame  as  for  a  like  devotjon*s  meed 
The  world  hath  to  the  Spartan  band  decrwd. 

25. 

Upon  this  ground  the  noble  Bmnswiek  died. 
Led  on  too  rashly  by  his  ardent  heart; 

Long  shall  his  grateful  country  tell  with  yttk 
How  manfully  he  chose  the  better  part; 

When  groaning  Germany  in  chains  wis  bosad, 

He  only  of  her  Princes  ikithfal  fonnd. 

26. 
And  here  right  bravely  did  the  German  bsnd 

Once  more  sustain  Uieir  well^deservedapphK. 
As  when,  revenging  there  their  native  land, 

In  Spain  they  labor'd  for  the  general  casx. 
In  this  most  arduous  strife  none  more  than  tiiey 
Endured  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  daj. 

27. 

Here  too  we  heard  the  praise  of  British  woit^ 
Still  best  approved  when  moat  eevetely  trir^: 

Here  were  broad  patches  of  loose-lying  eartb, 
Sufficing  scarce  the  mingled  bones  to  hide, - 

And  half-uncover *d  graves,  where  rme  mi^" 

The  loathliest  features  of  mortality. 

28. 
Eastward  from  hence  we  stmok,  and  leadi'd  tit 
field 
Of  Ligny,  where  the  Prussian,  cm  that  dsj 
By  far-outnumbering  ibrce  constrainM  to  yield. 

Fronted  the  foe,  and  held  them  still  at  bajr; 
And  in  that  brave  defeat  acquired  fresh  claim 
To  glory,  and  enhanced  his  country's  £uds* 

29. 
Here  was  a  scene  which  fimcy  might  deligbt 

To  treasure  up  among  her  eheiisb*d  stoiM, 
And  bring  again  before  the  inward  sight 

Oflen  when  she  recalls  the  long-paas*d  boon  i" 
Well-cultured  hill  and  dale  extending  wide, 
Hamlets  and  village  spires  on  every  side  ;'- 

30. 
The  autumnal-tinted  groves ;  the  upland  mtlli 
Which  ofl  was  won  and  lost  amid  the  tijt 


15. 

Eie  through  the  wreck  his  passage  could  be  made, 
Three  miserable  hours,  which  seem'd  like  years. 

Was  he  in  that  ignoble  strait  delay'd ; 
The  dreadful  Prussian's  cry  was  in  his  ears. 

Fear  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  soul  that  hell 

Whose  due  rewards  he  merited  so  well. 

16. 
Foremost  again,  as  he  was  wont  to  be 

In  flight,  though  not  the  foremost  in  the  strife. 
The  Tyrant  hurried  on,  of  infamy 

Regardless,  nor  regarding  ought  but  life ;  — 
O  wretch !  without  the  courage  or  the  faith 
To  die  with  those  whom  he  had  led  to  death ! 

17. 

Meantime  his  guilty  followers  in  disgrare. 
Whose  pride  forever  now  was  beaten  down, 

Some  in  the  houses  sought  a  hiding-place ; 
While  at  the  entrance  of  that  fatal  town 

Others,  who  yet  some  show  of  heart  displayed, 

A  short,  vain  effort  of  resistance  made ;  — 

18. 
Feeble  and  ill-sustain'd !  — The  foe  burst  through : 

With  unabating  heat  they  search'd  around; 
The    wretches   from    their    lurking-holes    they 
drew, — 
Such  mercy  as  the  French  had  given  they  found ; 
Death  had  more  victims  there  in  that  one  hour 
Tlian  fifty  years  might  else  have  render'd  to  h'ls 
power. 

19. 
Here  did  we  inn  upon  our  pilgrimage. 

After  such  day  an  unfit  resting-place : 
For  who  firom  ghastly  thoughts  could  disengage 

The  haunted  mind,  when  every  where  the  trace 
Of  death  was  seen,  —  the  blood-stain  on  the  wall. 
And  musket-marks  in  chamber  and  in  hall ! 

20. 

All  talk,  too,  was  of  death.    They  show'd  us  here 
The  room  where  Brunswick's  body  had  been 
laid. 

Where  his  brave  followers,  bending  o*er  the  bier. 
In  bitterness  their  vow  of  vengeance  made ; 

Where  Wellington  beheld  the  slaughterM  Chief, 

And  for  a  while  gave  way  to  manly  grief. 

21. 
Duhesme,  whose  crimes  the  Catalans  may  tell, 
Died  here ;  —  with  sabre  strokes  the  posts  are 
scored. 
Hewn  down  upon  the  threshold  where  he  fell. 
Himself  then  tasting  of  tlie  ruthless  sword; 
A  Brunswicker  discharged  the  debt  of  Spain, 
And  where  he  dropp'd  the  stone  preserves  the  stain. 

22. 

Too  much  of  life  hath  on  thy  plains  been  shed, 
Brabant !  so  oft  the  scene  of  war's  debate ; 

But  ne'er  with  blood  were  they  so  largely  fed 
As  in  this  rout  and  wreck ;  when  righteous  Fate 
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Green  pastures  watered  by  the  silent  rill ; 

The  lordly  Castle  yielding  to  decay, 
With  bridge  and  barbican,  and  moat  and  tower, 
A  fairer  sight  perchance  than  when  it  frown'd  in 
power ;  — 

31. 

The  avenae  before  its  ruin'd  gate, 

Which,  when  the  Castle,  suffering  less  from 
time 
Than  havock,  hath  foregone  its  strength  and  state. 

Uninjured  flourisheth  in  nature's  prime ; 
To  us  a  grateful  shade  did  it  supply. 
Glad  of  that  shelter  from  the  noontide  sky ;  — 

32. 

The  quarries  deep,  where  many  a  massive  block 
For  some  Parisian  monument  of  pride. 

Hewn  with  long  labor  from  the  granite  rock, 
Lay  in  the  change  of  fortune  cast  aside  \ 

But  rightly  with  those  stones  should  Prussia  build 

Her  monumental  pile  on  Ligny 's  bloody  field !  — 

33. 
The  wealthy  village  bearing  but  too  plain 

The  dismal  marks  of  recent  fire  and  spoil; 
Its  decent  habitants,  an  active  train, 

And  many  a  one  at  work  with  needful  toil 
On  roof  or  thatch,  the  ruin  to  repair, — 
May  .never  War  repeat  such  devastation  there ! 

34. 
iU  had  we  done  if  we  had  hurried  by 

A  scene  in  faithful  history  to  be  famed 
Through  long  succeeding  ages ;  nor  may  1 

The  hospitality  let  pass  unnamed. 
And  courteous  kindness  on  that  distant  ground. 
Which,  strangers  as  we  were,  for  England's  sake 
we  found. 

35. 
And  dear  to  England  should  be  Ligny 's  name ; 
Prussia  and  England  both  were  proved   that 
day; 
Each  generous  nation  to  the  other's  fame 
Her  ample  tribute  of  applause  will  pay; 
Long  as  the  memory  of  those  labors  past, 
Unbroken  may  their  Fair  Alliance  last ! 

36. 
The  tales  which  of  that  field  I  could  unfold. 

Better  it  is  that  silence  should  conceal. 
They  who  had  seen  them  shudder'd  while  they  told 

Of  things  so  hideous ;  and  they  cried  with  seal. 
One  man  hath  caused  all  this,  of  men  the  worst, — 
O  wherefore  have  ye  spared  his  head  accurst ' 

37. 

It  fits  not  now  to  tell  our  farther  way 

Through  many  a  scene  by  bounteous  nature 
blest. 
Nor  how  we  found,  where'er  our  journey  lay, 

An  Englishman  was  still  an  honor*d  guest; 
But  still  upon  this  point,  where'er  we  went. 
The  indignant  Voice  was  heard  of  discontent. 


38. 
And  hence  there  lay,  too  plainly  might  we  aee^ 

An  ominous  feeling  upon  every  heart : 
What  hope  of  lasting  order  could  there  be, 

They  said,  where  Justice  has  not  had  her  part? 
Wisdom  doth  rule  with  Justice  by  her  side ; 
Justice  from  Wisdom  none  may  e'er  divide* 

39. 
The  shaken  mind  felt  all  things  insecure : 

Accustom'd  long  to  see  successful  crimes, 
And  helplessly  the  heavy  yoke  endure. 

They  now  look'd  back  upon  their  fathers'  times, 
Ere  the  wild  rule  of  Anarchy  began. 
As  to  some  happier  world,  or  golden  age  of  man. 

40. 
As  they  who  in  the  vale  of  years  advance, 

And  the  dark  eve  is  closing  on  their  way, 
When  on  their  mind  the  recollections  glance 

Of  early  joy,  and  Hope's  delightful  day, 
Behold,  in  brighter  hues  than  those  of  truth, 
The  light  of  morning  on  the  fields  of  youth. 

4L 

Those  who  amid  these  troubles  had  grown  gray, 
Recurr'd  with  mournful  fi^eling  to  the  past ; 

Blest  had  we  known  our  blessings,  they  would  say ; 
We  were  not  worthy  that  our  bliss  should  last  1 

Peaceful  we  were,  and  flourishing,  and  free ; 

But  madly  we  required  more  liberty ! 

42. 

Remorseless  France  had  long  oppress'd  the  land, 
And  for  her  frantic  projects  drain'd  its  blood ; 

And  now  they  felt  the  Prussian's  heavy  hand : 
He  came  to  aid  them ;  bravely  had  he  stood 

In  their  defence ;  —  but  oh !  in  peace  how  ill 

The  soldier's  deeds,  how  insolent  his  will ! 

43. 

One  general  wish  prevail'd,  —  if  they  might  see 
The  happy  order  of  old  times  restored ; 

Give  them  their  former  laws  and  liberty ; 
This  their  desires  and  secret  prayers  implored ;  •* 

Forgetful,  as  the  stream  of  time  flows  on. 

That  that  which  passes  is  forever  gone. 


PART   II. 


THE    VISION 


"Ayi  5»|il.. PiWDAa. 


I. 

THE  TOWER. 

1. 
I  THOUcnT  upon  these  things  in  solitude. 
And  mused  upon  them  in  the  silent  night; 


1 
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The  open  graves,  the  recent  scene  of  blood, 
Were  present  to  the  soul's  creative  sight; 
These  mournful  images  my  mind  possess'd, 
And  mingled  with  the  visions  of  my  rest 

2. 

Methooght  that  I  was  travelling  o'er  a  plain 
Whose  limits,  far  beyond  all  reach  of  sense, 

The  aching,  anxious  sight  explored  in  vain. 
How  I  came  there  I  could  not  tell,  nor  whence ; 

Nor  where  my  melancholy  journey  lay ; 

Only  that  soon  the  night  would  close  upon  my 
way. 

3. 

Behind  me  was  a  dolorous,  dreary  scene. 
With  huge  and  mouldering  ruins  widely  spread; 

Wastes  which  had  whilome  fertile  regions  been, 
Tombs  which  had  lost  all  record  of  the  dead; 

And  where  the  dim  horixon  seem'd  to  close, 

Far  off  the  gloomy  Pyramids  arose. 

4. 
Full  fain  would  1  have  known  what  lay  before. 

But  lifted  there  in  vain  my  mortal  eye ; 
That  point  with  cloud  and  mist  was  cover'd  o'er. 
As  though  the  earth  were  mingled  with  the 
sky. 
Yet  thither,  as  some  power  unseen  impell'd, 
My  blind,  involuntary  way  I  held. 

5. 

Across  the  plain  innumerable  crowds. 
Like  me,  were  on  their  destined  journey  bent, 

Toward  the  land  of  shadows  and  of  clouds : 
One  pace  they  travelled,  to  one  point  they 
went ; — 

A  motley  multitude  of  old  and  young. 

Men  of  all  climes  and  hues,  and  every  tongue. 

6. 
Erelong  I  came  upon  a  field  of  dead. 

Where  heaps  of  recent  carnage  fill'd  the  way ; 
A  ghastly  sight, — nor  was  there  where  to  tread. 
So  thickly  slaughter'd,  horse  and  man,   they 
lay. 
Methought  that  in  thai  place  of  death  I  knew 
Again  the  late-seen  field  of  Waterloo. 

7. 

Troubled  I  stood,  and  doubtful  where  to  go ; 

A  cold,  damp  shuddering  ran  through  all  my 
frame; 
Fain  would  I  fly  from  that  dread  scene,  when,  lo ! 

A  voice  as  from  above  pronounced  my  name ; 
And  looking  to  the  sound,  by  the  way-side 
I  saw  a  lofty  structure  edified. 

8. 
Most  like  it  seem'd  to  that  aspiring  Tower 

Which  old  Ambition  rear'd  on  Babel's  plam. 
As  if  he  ween'd  in  his  presumptuous  power 

To  scale  high  Heaven,  with  daring  pride  profane ; 
Such  was  its  giddy  height ;  and  round  and  round 
The  spiral  steps  in  long  ascension  wound. 


9. 
Its  frail  foundations  upon  wunA  wet* 

And  round  about  it  mouldering  mkbisb  lay; 
For  easily  by  time  and  storms  Arftogd, 

The  loose  materials  crumbled  in 
Rising  so  high,  and  built  so  insecure, 
111  might  such  perishable  work  endmc 

10. 
I  not  the  less  went  up,  and  tm  I  drew 

Toward  the  top,  more  firm  the  i 
With  nicer  ait  composed,  and  ikir  to 
Strong  and  well-built,  perchance,  I  laigfat  ban 
deem'd 
The  pile,  had  I  not  seen  and  nndeistood 
Of  what  fr^l  matter  Ibnn'd,  and  on  what  lav 
it  stood 


II. 
There,  on  the  summit,  a  grave 

Received  and  welcomed  me  in  conxteoiB 
On  his  gray  temples  were  the  mark*  of  age. 
As  one  whom  years,  methought,  ahovld 
wise. 
I  saw  that  thou  wert  fill'd  with  doobi 
He  said,  and  therefore  have  I  call'd  tlnee 


13. 
Hence  from  this  eminence  sublime  1 

The  wanderings  of  the  erring  crowd  faelev. 
And  pitying  thee  in  thy  perplezi^. 

Will  tell  thee  all  that  thou  oanet  need  ta 
To  guide  thy  steps  aright.    I  bent  my 
As  if  in  thanks, — And  iidio  art  then  ?  I 

13. 

He  answer'd,  I  am  Wisdom.    Mother  Eartli 
Me,  in  her  vigor  self-conceiving,  bore ; 

And  as  from  eldest  time  I  dale  mj  biith. 
Eternally  with  her  shall  I  endure ; 

Her  noblest  offspring  1,  to  whom  alone 

The  course  of  sublunary  things  ia  luMkwn. 

14. 

Msster !  quoth  I,  regarding  him,  I  thooght 
That  Wisdom  was  the  child  divine  of  Hem 

So,  he  replied,  have  fabling  prraoliera  tnugkl. 
And  the  dull  Worid  a  light  belief  hath  given. 

But  vainly  would  these  fools  my  claim  deety, — 

Wisdom  I  am,  and  of  the  Earth  am  I. 

15. 
Thus  while  he  spake  I  scann'd  hia  featnive  wrll . 

Small  but  audacious  was  the  Old  Man*a  ey^; 
His  countenance  was  hard,  and  seem'd  to  tell 

Of  knowledge  less  than  of  effrontery. 
Instruct  me  then,  I  said,  for  thou  shonldst  know 
From  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  mnet  go. 

16. 
Art  thou  then  one  who  would  his  mind  perplex 

With  knowledge  bootless  even  if  attain'df 
Fond  man!   he  answer d; — wherefiyre  thaoXiM. 
thou  vex 
Thy  heart  with  seeking  what  may  notbegam'd' 
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Regard  not  what  has  been,  nor  what  may  be ; 

0  Child  of  Earth,  this  Now  is  all  that  toncheth 

theet 

17. 

He  who  performs  the  journey  of  to-day 
Cares  not  if  yesterday  were  shower  or  son : 

To-morrow  let  the  heavens  be  what  they  may, 
And  what  recks  he  ?  — his  wayfare  will  be  done. 

Heedless  of  what  hereafter  may  befall, 

Live  whilst  thou  livest,  for  this  life  is  all ! 

18. 

1  kept  my  rising  indignation  down, 

That  I  might  hear  what  farther  he  would  teach ; 
Yet  on  my  darken'd  brow  the  instinctive  frown. 

Gathering  at  that  abominable  speech. 
Maintain 'd  its  place :  he  mark'd  it,  and  pursued. 
Tuning  bis  practised  tongue  to  subtle  flattery's 
mood :  — 

19. 
Do  I  not  know  thee, — that  from  earliest  youth 

Knowledge  hath  been  thy  only  heart's  desire  ? 
Here  seeing  all  things  as  they  are  in  truth, 

I  show  thee  all  to  which  thy  thoughts  aspire : 
No  vapors  here  impede  the  exulted  sense, 
Nor  mists  of  earth  attain  this  eminence. 

20. 
Whither  thy  way,  thou  askest  me,  and  what 

The  region  durk  whereto  thy  footsteps  tend, 
And  where,  by  one  inevitable  lot. 

The  course  of  all  yon  multitude  must  end. 
Take  thou  this  glaas,  whose  perfect  power  shall  aid 
Thy  faulty  vision,  and  therewith  explore  the  shade. 

21. 
Eager  I  look'd ;  but  seeing  with  surprise 

That  the  same  darkness  still  the  view  o'erspread, 
Half  angrily  I  turn'd  away  mine  eyes. 

Complacent  then  the  Old  Man  smiled  and  said, 
Darimess  is  all !  what  more  wouldst  thou  descry  f 
Rest  now  content,  for  farther  none  can  spy. 

22. 

Now  mark  me.  Child  of  Earth !  he  thus  pursued ; 

Let  not  the  hypocrites  thy  reason  blind, 
And  to  the  quest  of  some  unreal  good 

Divert  with  dogmas  vain  thine  erring  mind : 
Learn  thou,  whate'er  the  motive  they  may  call. 
That  Pleasure  is  the  aim,  and  Self  the  spring  of  all. 

23. 

This  is  the  root  of  knowledge.    Wise  are  they 
Who  to  this  guiding  principle  attend ; 

They,  as  they  press  along  the  world's  highway, 
With  single  aim  pursue  their  steady  end ; 

No  vain  compunction  diecks  their  sure  career; 

No  idle  dreams  deceive ;  their  heart  is  here. 

24. 
They  from  the  nature  and  the  fiile  of  man. 
Thus  clearly  understood,  derive  their  strength ; 
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Knowing  that  as  from  nothing  they  began, 

To  nothing  they  must  needs  return  at  length ; 
This  knowledge  steels  the  heart  and  clears  the 

mind. 
And  they  create  on  earth  the  Heaven  they  find. 

26. 
Such,  1  made  answer,  was  the  Tyrant's  creed 
Who  bruised  the  nations  with  his  iron  rod. 
Till  on  yon  field  the  wretch  received  his  meed 

From  Britain, and  the  outstretch'd  arm  of  God! 
Behold  him  now,  —  Death  ever  in  his  view. 
The  only  change  for  him,  —  and  Judgment  to 
ensue ! 

26. 
Behold  him  when  the  unbidden  thoughts  arise 

Of  his  old  passions  and  unbridled  power; 
As  the  fierce  tiger  in  confinement  lies, 
And  dreams  of  blood  that  he  must  taste  no 
more,—* 
Then  waking  in  that  appetite  of  rage. 
Frets  to  and  fro  within  his  narrow  cage. 

27. 

Hath  he  not  chosen  well  ?  the  Old  Man  replied  ; 

Bravely  he  aim'd  at  nniversal  sway ; 
And  never  earthly  Chief  was  glorified 

Like  this  Napoleon  in  his  prosperous  day. 
All-ruling  Fate  itself  hath  not  the  power 
To  alter  what  has  been :  and  he  has  had  his  hour 

28. 

Take  him,  I  answer'd,  at  his  fortune's  flood ; 

Russia  his  friend,  the  Austrian  wars  surceased, 
When    Kings,  his    creatures   some,    and   some 
subdued. 

Like  vassals  waited  at  his  marriage  feast; 
And  Europe  like  a  map  before  him  lay. 
Of  which  he  gave  at  will,  or  took  away. 

29. 
Call  then  to  mind  Navarre's  heroic  chief. 
Wandering  by  night  and  day  through  wood 
and  glen. 
His  country's  sufferings  like  a  private  grief 

Wringing  his  heart:  would  Mina  even  then 
Those  perils  and  that  sorrow  have  foregone 
To  be  that  Tyrant  on  his  prosperous  throne  ? 

30. 
But  wherefore  name  1  him  whose  arm  was  free? 

A  living  hope  his  noble  heart  sustain'd, 
A  faith  which  bade  him  through  all  dangers  see 

The  triumph  his  enduring  country  gain'd. 
See  Hofer  with  no  earthly  hope  to  aid, — 
His  country  lost,  himself  to  chains  and  death  be* 
tray'd ! 

31. 
By  those  he  served  deserted  in  his  need ; 

Given  to  the  unrelenting  Tyrant's  power. 
And  by  his  mean  revenge  condemn'd  to  bleed,—* 

Would  he  have  barter'd,  in  that  awful  hour, 
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His  heart|  his  conscience,  and  his  sure  renown, 
For  the  malignant  murderer's  crimes  and  crown  ? 

32. 

Him  too,  I  know,  a  worthy  thought  of  fame 
In  that  dread  trance  upheld ; — the  foresight  sure 

That  in  his  own  dear  country  his  good  name 
Long  as  the    streams   and    mountains    should 
endure ; 

The  herdsmen  on  the  hills  should  sing  his  praise, 

And  children  learn  his  deeds  through  all  succeeding 


33. 

Turn  we  to  those  in  whom  no  glorious  thought 
Lent  its  strong  succor  to  the  passive  mind ; 

Nor «tirring enterprise  within  them  wrought;  — 
Who  to  their  lot  of  bitterness  rcsign'd, 

Endured  their  sorrows  by  the  world  unknown, 

And  look'd  for  their  reward  to  Death  alone : 

34. 

Mothers  within  Gerona's  leaguer'd  wall,    [die;  — 
Who    saw  their    famish'd    children    pine    and 

Widows  purviying  Zaragoza's  fall 
To  linger  in  abhorr'd  captivity ;  — 

Yet  would  not  have  exchanged  their  sacred  woe 

For  all  the  empire  of  their  miscreant  foe ! 

35. 

Serene  the  Old  Man  replied,  and  smiled  with  scorn, 
Behold  the  effect  of  error !  thus  to  wear 

The  days  of  miserable  life  forlorn, 

Struggling  with  evil  and  consumed  with  care ;  — 

Poor  fools,  whom  vain  and  empty  hopes  mislead ! 

They  reap  their  sufferings  for  their  only  meed. 

36. 
O  false  one,  I  exclaim'd,  whom  canst  thou  fool 

With  such  gross  sophisms,  but  the  wicked  heart.' 
The  pupils  of  thine  own  unhappy  school 

Are  they  who  choose  the  vain  and  empty  part; 
How  ofl  in  age,  in  sickness,  and  in  woe. 
Have  they  complain'd  that  all  was  vanity  below ! 

37. 
Look  at  that  mighty  Gaznevide,  Mahmood, 

When,  pining  in  his  Palace  of  Delight, 
He  bade  the  gathered  spoils  of  realms  subdued 

Be  spread  before  him  to  regale  his  sight, 
Whate'er  tlie  Orient  boasts  of  rich  and  rare, — 
And  then  he  wept  to  think  what  toys  they  were ! 

38. 
Look  at  the  Russian  minion  when  he  play'd 

With  pearls  and  jewels  which  surpass*d  oil  price ; 
And  now  apart  their  various  hues  array'd, 

Blended  their  colors  now  in  union  nice, 
Then,  weary  of  tlie  bawbles,  with  a  sigh. 
Swept  them  aside,  and  thottght  that  all  wa«  vanity ! 

39. 

Wean*d  by  the  fatal  Messenger  from  pride. 
The  Syrian  through  the  streets  exposed  his 
shroud ; 


And  one  that  ravaged  kingdoms  €u  and  wide 
.   Upon  the  bed  of  BiekAeas  cried  alood, 
What  boots  my  empire  in  this  mofftel  tfanpef 
For  the  Grave  calls  me  now,  and  I  miutgo  ^ 

40. 
Thus  felt  these  wretched  men,  be<saiMe  decar 

Had  touch*d  them  in  their  vitals ;  Death  attr^c  . , . 
And  Reason,  when  the  props  of  flesh  gaT«  wk*. 

Purged  as  with  eaphiaay  the  rooHaJ  eye. 
Who  seeks  for  worldly  honors,  wealtli,  or  pf*'s  ■!. 
Will  find  them  vain  indeed  at  that  dresd  bo«j 

41. 
These  things  are  vain ;  but  all  things  are  n<4  ». 
The  virtues  and  the  hopes  of  faumaD-kind- 
Yea,  by  the  €rod  who,  ordering*  all  betow, 

In  his  own  image  made  the  immortal  mind. 
Desires  there  are  which  draw  from  Htm  Cbrcr  l-  n. 
And  bring  forth  lasting  fniita    for    Ueavcn  i&. 
Earth. 

42. 

Tlierefore  through  evil  and  through  good  ccoti:^ 
The  righteous  man  performs  his  part  assigL  i 

In  bondage  lingering,  or  with  sufierings  spent, 
Therefore  doth  peace  support  the  heroic  oiz^ 

And  from  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  all. 

Meek  woman  doth  not  shrink  at  Duty's  cali 

43. 

Therefore  the  Martyr  clasps  the  stake  in  &itk, 
And  sings  thanksgiving  while  the  flames  aspr 

Victorious  over  agony  and  death, 
Sublime  he  stands,  and  triamphs  in  the  fiir. 

As  though  to  him  Elijah's  lot  were  giTen, 

And  that  the  chariot  and  the  steeds  of  Ueavra. 


n. 


THE  EVIL  PROPHET. 

I. 

With  that  my  passionate  discourse  I  hrake ; 

Too  fast  the  thought,  too  strong  the  feeling 
Composed  the  Old  Man  listenM  while  I  spake. 

Nor  moved  to  wrath,  nor  capable  of  shame ; 
And  when  I  ceased,  unalter*d  was  his  mien, 
His  hard  eye  unabash'd,  his  front  serene. 


Hard  is  it  error  from  the  mind  to  weed, 
He  answer'd,  where  it  strikes  so  deep  a  root. 

Let  us  to  other  argument  proceed, 
And  if  we  may,  discover  what  the  fruit 

Of  this  long  strife, — what  harvest  of  great  goo<] 

The  World  shall  reap  for  all  this  cost  of  blood ! 

3. 

Assuming  then  a  frown  as  thus  he  aaidf 
He  stretched  his  hand  from  that  commandix^ 
height ; 
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Behold,  quoth  he,  where  thrice  ten  thousand  dead 

Are  laid,  the  victims  of  a  single  fight ! 
And  thrice  ten  thousand  more  at  Ligny  lie, 
Slain  for  the  prelude  to  this  tragedy ! 

4. 

This  but  a  page  of  the  great  book  of  war,  — * 
A  drop  amid  the  sea  of  human  woes !  — 

Thou  canst  remember  when  the  Morning  Star 
Of  Freedom  on  rejoicing  France  arose, 

Over  her  vine-clad  hills  and  regions  gay, 

Pair  even  as  Phosphor,  who  foreruns  the  day. 

5. 

Such  and  so  beautiful  that  Star's  uprise ; 

But  soon  the  glorious  dawn  was  overcast : 
A  bileful  track  it  held  across  the  skies, 

Till  now,  through  all  its  fatal  changes  past, 
Its  course  fulfiU'd,  its  aspects  understood, 
On  Waterloo  it  hath  gone  down  in  blood. 

6. 
Where  now  the  hopes  with  which  thine  ardent 
youth 
Rejoicingly  to  run  its  race  began  ? 
Where  now  the  reign  of  Liberty  and  Truth, 

The  Rights  Omnipotent  of  Equal  Man, 
7*he  principles  should  make  all  discord  cease, 
And  bid  poor  human-kind  repose  at  length  in 
peace? 

7. 
Behold  the  Bourbon  to  that  throne  by  force 

Restored,  from  whence  by  fury  he  was  cast : 
Thus  to  the  point  where  it  began  its  course, 

The  melancholy  cycle  comes  at  last ; 
And  what  are  all  the  intermediate  years?  — 
What,  but  a  bootless  waste  of  blood  and  tears ! 

8. 
The  peace  which  thus  at  Waterloo  ye  won. 

Shall  it  endure  with  this  exasperate  foe  ? 
In  gratitude  for  all  that  ye  have  done. 

Will  France  her  ancient  enmity  forego  ? 
Her  wounded  spirit,  her  envenom'd  will 
Ye  know, — and  ample  means  are  left  her  still. 

9. 
What  though  the  tresses  of  her  strength  be  shorn; 

The  roots  remain  untouched  ;  and  as  of  old 
The  bondsman  Samson  felt  his  power  return 

To  his  knit  sinews,  so  shall  ye  behold 
France,  like  a  giant  fresh  from  sleep,  arise 
And  rush  upon  her  slumbering  enemies. 

10. 
Woe  then  for  Belgium !  for  this  ill-doomM  land, 

The  theatre  of  strife  through  every  age ! 
Look  from  this  eminence,  whereon  we  stand, — 

What  is  the  region  round  us  but  a  stage 
For  the  mad  pastime  of  Ambition  made, 
Whereon  War's  dreadful  drama  may  be  play'd  ? 

11. 
Thus  hath  it  been  from  history's  earliest  light, 
When  yonder  by  the  Sabis  Cssar  stood, 


And  saw  his  legions,  raging  from  the  fight. 
Root  out  the  noble  nation  they  subdued ; 
Even  at  this  day  the  peasant  findeth  there 
The  relics  of  that  ruthless  massacre. 

12. 

Need  1  recall  the  long  religious  strife  ? 

Or  William's  hard-fought  fields?    or  Marl- 
borough's fame, 
Here  purchssed  at  such  lavish  price  of  life,  — 

Or  Fontenoy,  or  Fleunjs'  later  name  ? 
Wherever  here  the  foot  of  man  may  tread. 
The  blood  of  man  hath  on  that  spot  been  shed. 

13. 

Shall  then  Futurity  a  happier  train 
Unfold,  than  this  dark  picture  of  the  past  ? 

Dreamst  thou  again  of  some  Satumian  reign. 
Or  that  this  ill-compacted  realm  should  last  P 

Its  wealth  and  weakness  to  the  foe  are  known, 

And  the  first  shock  subverts  its  baseless  throne.    . 

14. 

O  wretched  country,  better  should  thy  soil 
Be  laid  again  beneath  the  invading  seas. 

Thou  goodliest  masterpiece  of  human  toil. 
If  still  thou  must  be  doom'd  to  scenes  like 
these! 

O  Destiny  inexorable  and  blind  ! 

O  miserable  lot  of  poor  mankind ! 

15. 
Saying  thus,  he  fiz'd  on  me  a  searching  eye 

Of  stern  regard,  as  if  my  heart  to  reach  • 
Yet  gave  he  now  no  leisure  to  reply  ; 

For  ere  I  might  dispose  my  tlioughts  for  speech. 
The  Old  Man,  as  one  who  felt  and  understood 
His  strength,  the  theme  of  his  discourse  pursued. 

16. 

If  we  look  farther,  what  shall  we  behold 
But  every  where  the  swelling  seeds  of  ill, 

Half-smother'd  fires,  and  couses  manifold 
Of  strife  to  come ;  the  powerful  watching  still 

For  fresh  occasion  to  enlarge  his  power. 

The  weak  and  injured  waiting  for  their  hour  ? 

17. 
Will  the  rude  Cossack  with  his  spoils  bear  back 

The  love  of  peace  and  humanizing  art  ? 
Think  ye  the  mighty  Moscovite  shall  lack 

Some  specious  business  for  the  ambitious  heart? 
Or  the  black  Eagle,  when  she  moultii  her  plume. 
The  form  and  temper  of  the  Dove  assume  ? 

18. 
From  the  old  Germanic  chaos  hath  there  risen 

A  happier  order  of  establish 'd  things? 
And  is  the  Italian  Mind  from  papal  prison 

Set  free  to  soar  upon  its  native  wings  ? 
Or  look  to  Spain,  and  let  her  Despot  tell 
If  there  thy  high-raised  hopes  are  answer*d  well ! 

19. 
At  that  appeal  my  spirit  breathed  a  groan ; 
But  he  triumphantly  pursued  his  spr^eoh : 
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O  Child  of  Earth,  he  cried  with  loftier  tone. 
The  present  and  the  past  one  lesson  teach ; 
Look  where  thou  wilt,  the  history  of  man 
Is  hut  a  thorny  maze,  without  a  plan ' 

20. 
The  ^nds  which  have  in  viewless  heaven  their 
birth, 
The  waves  which  in  their  fury  meet  the  clouds, 
The  central  storms  which  shake  the  solid  earth, 

And  from  volcanoes  burst  in  fiery  floods, 
Are  not  more  vague,  and  purportless,  and  blind, 
Than  is  the  course  of  things  among  mankind ! 

21. 
Rash  hands  unravel  what  the  wiae  have  spun ; 

Realms  which  in  story  fill  to  large  a  part, 
Rear'd  by  the  strong,  are  by  the  weak  undone ; 

Barbarians  overthrow  the  works  of  art, 
And  what  force  spares  is  sapp'd  by  sure  decay, — 
So  earthly  things  are  changed  and  pass  away. 

And  think  not  thou  thy  England  hath  a  spell. 
That  she  tliis  general  fortune  should  elude ; 

Easier  to  crush  the  foreign  foe,  than  quell 
The  malice  which  misleads  the  multitude, 

And  that  dread  malady  of  erring  zeal, 

Which  like  a  cancer  eats  into  the  commonweaL 

23. 

The  fabric  of  her  power  is  undermined ; 

The  earthquake  underneath  it  will  have  way, 
And  all  that  glorious  structure,  as  the  wind 

Scatters  a  summer  cloud,  be  swept  away ; 
For  Destiny,  on  this  terrestrial  ball, 
Drives  on  her  iron  car,  and  crushes  all. 

24. 

Thus  as  he  ended,  his  mysterious  form         [view. 

Enlarged,  grew  dim,  and  vanished  from  my 
At  once  on  all  sides  rushed  the  gather*d  storm. 

The  thunders  roU'd  around,  the  wild  winds 
blew. 
And  as  the  tempest  round  the  summit  beat. 
The  whole  frail  fabric  shook  beneath  my  feet. 


III. 
THE  SACRED  MOUNTAIN. 

1. 

BoT  then,  methought,  I  heard  a  voice  exclaim, 
Hither,  my  Son,  oh,  hither  take  thy  flight ! 

A  heavenly  voice  which  call'd  me  by  my  name, 
And  bade  me  hasten   from  that   treacherous 
height : 

The  voice  it  was  which  1  was  wont  to  hear. 

Sweet  as  a  Mother's  to  her  infant's  ear. 

2. 

I  hesitated  nc  ,  but  at  the  call 


There  is  a  motion  known  in  dtemMnm  to  •!!« 
When,  buoyant  by  some  self^OKtauunc 
Through  air  we  seem  to  glide,  a»  if  aet  fie* 
From  all  encumbrance  of  mortelity. 

3. 
Thus  borne  aloft,  1  reaeb^d  the  Secied  HUl, 

And  left  the  scene  of  tempests  far  behiad ; 
But  that  old  tempter's  parting  limgua^  still 

Press'd  like  a  painful  burden  on  my  mind ; 
The  troubled  soul  had  lost  her  inward  Ugbt, 
And  all  within  was  black  as  Erebin  and  Ni^^ 

4. 
The  thoughts  which  I  had  known  in  jontfa  ivtBti  <, 

But,  oh,  how  changed  !  a  sad  and  speetial  trail . 
And  while  for  all  the  miseries  paet  I  oMMim'd, 

And  for  the  lives  which  had  been  g^vea  iana. 
In  sorrow  and  in  fear  I  tum'd  mine  eye 
From  the  dark  aspects  of  fatority. 

5. 
I  sought  the  thickest  woodland's  shade  pcDfisaHk. 

As  suited  best  my  melancholy  mcx>d. 
And  cast  myself  upon  the  gloomy  groixnd. 

When  lo !  a  gradual  radiance  fill'd  the 
A  heavenly  presence  rose  upon  my  view. 
And  in  that  form  divine  the  awfiil  Muse  I 

6. 
Hath  then  that  Spirit  fabe  perplexed  thy  beat, 

0  thou  of  little  faith  I  severe  she  crierd. 
Bear  with  me,  Goddess,  heavenly  as  tHoa  art. 

Bear  with  my  earthly  nature  !  I  rpplaed. 
And  let  me  pour  into  thine  ear  my  ^rief ; 
Thou  canst  enlighten,  thou  canst  give  relief. 

7. 
The  ploughshare  had  gone  deep,  the  sower's  hssi 

Had  Bcatter'd  in  the  open  soil  the  grain  ; 
The  harrow,  too,  had  well  prepared  the  lajid ; 

1  look'd  to  see  the  fruit  of  all  this  pain ! — 
Alas !  the  thorns  and  old  inveterate  weed 
Have  sprung  again,  and  stifled  the  good  seed. 

8. 
I  hoped  that  Italy  should  break  her  chains. 

Foreign  and  papal,  with  the  world's  applause, 
Knit  in  firm  union  her  divided  reigns, 

And  rear  a  well-built  pile  of  equal  laws : 
Then  might  the  wrongs  of  Venice  be  fbf^iven. 
And  joy  should  reach  Petrarca's  soul  in  Hcatea. 

9. 
I  hoped  that  that  abhorr'd  Idolatry 

Had  in  the  strife  received  its  mortal  womid : 
The  Souls  which  from  beneath  the  Altar  cry, 
At  length,  I  thought,  had  their  just  vengeaBoe 
found  'f  — 
In  purple  and  in  scarlet  olad,  behold 
The  Harlot  sits,  adorn'd  with  gems  and  goldl 

10. 

The  golden  cup  she  bears  ftdl  to  the  brim 


Sprung  from  the  summit  of  that  tottering  tower.  I     Of  her  abominations,  as  of  yoze } 
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Her  eyebaUs  with  inebriate  triumph  swim ; 
Thoii|;h  drunk  with  righteous  blood,  she  thirats 
for  more, 
Eager  to  reaaaert  her  influence  fell, 
And  once  again  let  loose  the  Dogs  of  Hell 

11. 
Woe  ibr  that  people,  too,  who  by  their  path 
For  these  late  triumphs  first  made  plain  the 
way; 
Whom,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shade  of  Death, 
No  fears  nor  fiery  sufierings  could  dismay ; 
Alt  could  not  tempt,  nor  violence  enthrall 
Their  firm  derotion,  faithful  found  through  aU. 

12. 

Strange  race  of  haughty  heart  and  stubborn  will, 
Slavery  they  love,  and  chains  with  pride  they 
wear; 

Inflexible  alike  in  good  or  ill, 
The  inveterate  stamp  of  servitude  they  bear. 

Oh  fate  perverse,  to  see  all  change  withstood. 

There  only  where  all  change  must  needs  be  good  ! 

13. 
But  them  no  foe  can  force,  nor  firiend  persuade ; 

Impassive  souls  in  iron  forms  enclosed. 
As  though  of  human  mould  they  were  not  made, 

But  of  some  sterner  elements  composed. 
Against  offending  nations  to  be  sent. 
The  ruthless  ministers  of  punishment. 

14. 

Where  are  those  Minas  after  that  career 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side  ? 

In  exile  wandering!    Where  the  Mountaineer, — 
Late,  like  Pelayo,  the  Asturian's  pride? 

Had  Ferdinand  no  mercy  for  that  life. 

Exposed  so  long  for  him  in  daily,  hourly  strife ! 

15. 

From  her  Athenian  orator  of  old 
Greece  never  listen'd  to  subliroer  strain 

Than  that  with  which,  for  truth  and  freedom  bold, 
Qttintana  moved  the  inmost  soul  of  Spain. 

What  meed  is  his  let  Ferdinand  declare  — 

Chains,  and  the  silent  dungeon,  and  despair ! 

16. 
For  this  hath  England  borne  so  brave  a  part ! 

Spent  with  endurance,  or  in  battle  slain. 
Is  it  for  thw  so  many  an  English  heart 

Lies  mingled  with  the  insensate  soil  of  Spain ! 
Is  this  the  issue,  this  the  happy  birth 
In  those  long  tluroes  and  that  strong  agony  brought 
forth! 

17. 

And  oh !  if  England's  fatal  hour  draw  ntgh,— 
If  that  most  glorious  edifice  should  fall 

By  the  wild  hands  of  bestial  Anarchy,  — 
Then  might  it  seem  that  He  who  ordereth  all 

Doth  take  for  sublunary  things  no  care ;  — 

The  burden  of  that  thought  is  more  than  I  can 
bear. 


•18. 
Even  as  a  mother  listens  to  her  child 

My  plaint  the  Muse -divine  benignant  heard. 
Then  answer'd,  in  reproving  accents  mild. 

What  if  thou  seest  the  fruit  of  hope  deferred ; 
Dost  thou  for  this  in  faltering  faith  repine  ? 
A  manlier,  wiser  virtue  should  be  thine  ! 

19. 

Ere  the  good  seed  can  give  its  firuit  in  Spain, 
The  light  must  shine  on  that  bcdarken'd  land. 

And  Italy  must  break  her  papal  chain. 
Ere  the  soil  answer  to  the  sower's  hand ; 

For,  till  the  sons  their  fathers'  fault  repent, 

The  old  error  brings  its  direful  punishment. 

20. 

Hath  not  experience  bade  the  wise  man  see 
Poor  hope  from  innovations  premature  ? 

All  sudden  change  is  ill :  slow  grows  the  tree 
Which  in  its  strength  through  ages  shall  endure. 

In  that  ungrateful  earth  it  long  may  lie 

Dormant,  but  fear  not  that  the  seed  should  die, 

21. 

Falsely  that  Tempter  taught  thee  that  the  past 
Was  but  a  blind,  inextricable  maze ; 

Falsely  he  taught  that  eyil  overcast 
With  gathering  tempests  these  propitious  days. 

That  he  in  subtle  snares  thy  soul  might  bind. 

And  rob  thee  of  thy  hopes  for  human-kind. 

22. 

He  told  thee  the  beginning  and  the  end 
Were  indistinguishable  all,  and  dark ; 

And  when  from  his  vain  Tower  he  bade  thee  bend 
Thy  curious  eye,  well  knew  he  that  no  spark 

Of  heavenly  light  would  reach  the  baffled  sense; 

The  mists  of  earth  lay  round  him  all  too  dense. 

23. 

Must  1,  as  thou  hadst  chosen  the  evil  part. 
Tell  thee  that  Man  is  free  and  God  is  good  ? 

These  primal  truths  are  rooted  in  thy  heart : 
But  these,  being  rightly  felt  and  understood, 

Should  bring  vr'iSk  them  a  hope,  calm,  conitant, 
sure. 

Patient,  and  on  the  rock  of  faith  secure. 

94. 

The  Monitress  Divine,  as  thus  she  spake, 
Induced  me  gently  on,  ascending  still. 

And  thus  emerging  from  that  mournful  brake 
We  drew  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

And  reach'd  a  green  and  sunny  place,  so  fkir 

As  well  with  long-lost  Eden  might  compare. 

25. 
Broad  cedars  grew  around  that  lovely  glade. 

Exempted  ftom  decay,  and  never  sere, 
Their    wide-spread    boughs  diffused   a  fVagrant 
shade; 
The  cypress  incorruptible  was  here, 
"With  fluted  stem  and  head  aspiring  high, 
Nature's  proud  column,  pointing  to  the  ri^y. 
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26. 
There,  too,  the  vigorous  olive  in  its  pride. 

As  in  its  own  Apulian  soil  uncheck*d, 
Tower' d  high,  and  spread  its  glaucous  foliage  wide  : 

With  liveliest  hues  the  mead  beneath  was  deck'd, 
Gifl  of  that  grateful  tree  that  with  its  root 
Repays  the  earth,  from  whence  it  feeds  its  froit. 

27. 

There,  too,  the  sacred  bay,  of  brighter  green, 

Exalted  its  rejoicing  head  on  high  ; 
And  there  the  martyrs'  holier  palm  was  seen 

Waving  its  plumage  as  the  breeze  went  by. 
All  fruits  which  ripen  under  genial  skies 
Grew  there,  as  in  another  Paradise. 

28. 
And  over  all  that  lovely  glade  there  grew 

All  wholesome  roots  and  plants  of  healing  power; 
The  herb  of  grace,  the  medicinal  rue. 

The  poppy  rich  in  worth  as  gay  in  flower ; 
The  heart's-ease  that  delighteth  every  eye, 
And  sage  divine,  and  virtuous  euphrasy. 

29. 
Unwounded  here  Judaea's  balm  distill'd 

Its  precious  juice ;  the  snowy  jasmine  here 
Spread  its  luxuriant  tresses  wide,  and  fiU'd 

With  fragrance  the  delicious  atmosphere  ; 
More  piercing  still  did  orange>flowers  dispense 
From  golden  groves  the  purest  joy  of  sense. 

30. 
As  low  it  lurk'd  the  tufled  moss  between. 

The  violet  tliere  its  modest  perfume  shed, 
Like  humble  virtue,  rather  felt  than  seen : 

And  here  the  Rose  of  Sharon  rear'd  its  head, 
The  glory  of  all  flowers,  to  sense  and  sight 
Yielding  their  full  contentment  of  delight. 

31. 
A  gentle  river  wound  its  quiet  way 
Through   this    sequester'd  glade,   meandering 
wide ; 
Smooth  88  a  mirror  here  the  surface  lay, 

Where  the  pure  lotus,  floating  in  its  pride, 
£njoy*d  the  breath  of  heaven,  the  sun's  warm  beam, 
And  the  oool  freshness  of  its  native  stream. 

32. 

Here,  o'er  green  weeds,  whose  tresses  waved  out- 
spread, 

With  silent  lapse  the  glassy  waters  run  ; 
Here,  in  fleet  motion  o'er  a  pebbly  bed. 

Gliding  they  glance  and  ripple  to  the  sun ; 
The  stirring  breeze  that  swept  them  in  its  flight, 
Rused  on  the  stream  a  shower  of  sparkling  light. 

33. 

And  all  sweet  birds  sung  there  their  lays  of  love; 

The  mellow  thrush,  the  blackbird  loud  and  shrill, 
The  rapturous  nightingale  that  shook  the  grove, 

Made  the  ears  vibrate,  and  the  heart-strings  thrill ; 
The  ambitious  lark,  that,  soaring  in  the  sky, 
Ponr'd  forth  her  lyric  strain  of  ecstasy. 


34. 

Sometimes,  when  that  wild  chorus  tnteimiti, 
The  linnet's  song  was  heard  amid  the  tires, 

A  low,  sweet  voice ;  and  svreeter  stiiU,  al  £ls 
The  ringdove's  wooing  came  upon  Ike  \fnett: , 

While   with  the  wind   which  moved  the  Ia^a 
among, 

The  murmuring  waters  joined  io  imdenoof  . 

35. 

The  hare  disported  here,  and  feftr'd  no  ill. 
For  never  evil  thing  that  glade  came  oi^h ; 

The  sheep  were  free  to  wander  at  their  vtll, 
As  needing  there  no  earthly  ahepherd'i  ryt; 

The  bird  sought  no  concealment  for  her  w^ 

So  perfect  was  the  peace  wherewith  those  hims. 
were  blest. 

36. 
All  blending  thus  with  all  in  one  delight 

The  soul  was  soothed^  and  8a.tisfied,  and  SQ't 
This  mingled  bliss  of  sense,  and  sound,  a&d  strJ, 
The  flow  of  boisterous  mirth  might  there  tr 
still'd. 
And,  sinking  in  the  gentle  spirit  deep, 
Have  touch 'd  those  strings  of  joj  which  mkro 
weep. 

37. 
Even  thus  in  earthly  gardens  had  it  been, 

If  earthly  gardens  might  with  these  compaic. 
But  more  than  all  such  influences,  I  ween, 

There  was  a  heavenly  virtue  in  the  air, 
Which  laid  all  vain,  perplexing  thoughts  to  n< 
And  heal'd,  and  calm'd,  and  purified  the  hmA 

38. 
Then  said  I  to  that  guide  divine,  My  soul, 
When  here  we  enter'd,  was  o  eTchirgc<l  liL 
grief; 
For  evil  doubts,  which  I  could  not  control, 
Beset  my  troubled  spirit    This  relief,  — 
This  change,  —  whence  are  tliey  ?  Aimoft  it  ni^ 

seem 
I  never  lived  till  now :  —  all  else  had  been  a  dif^ 

39. 
My  heavenly  teacher  answcr'd,  Say  notJW*;- 

In  this  place  all  things  are  what  they  ippw; 
And  they  who  feel  the  past  a  feverish  dream, 

Wake  to  reality  on  entering  here. 
These  waters  are  the  Well  of  Life,  and  lo! 
The  Rock  of  Ages  there,  from  whence  thef  A?» 

40. 
Saying  thus,  we  came  upon  an  inner  glade, 

The  holiest  place  that  human  eyes  might  leci 
For  all  that  vale  was  like  a  temple  made 

By  Nature's  hand,  and  this  the  sanctnaiji 
Where,  in  its  bed  of  living  rock,  the  Rood 
Of  Man's  redemption  firmly  planted  stood. 

41. 

And  at  its  foot  tlie  never-failing  Well 
Of  Life  profusely  flow'd  tliatail  might  driok. 
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Most  blened  Water  !    Neither  tongue  can  tell 
The  bleiaedneM  thereof,  nor  heart  can  think, 
Save  only  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  given 
To  taste  of  that  diyinest  gift  of  Heaven. 

42. 

There  grew  a  goodly  Tree  this  Well  beaide ;  — 
Behold  a  branch  from  Eden  planted  here, 

Fluck*d  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  said  my 
guide. 
O  Child  of  Adam,  put  away  thy  fear, — 

In  thy  first  father's  grave  it  hatli  its  root; 

Taste  thou  the  bitter,  but  the  wholesome  fruit. 

43. 

In  awe  I  heard,  and  trembled,  and  obey'd : 
The  bitterness  was  even  as  of  death ; 

I  felt  a  cold  and  piercing  thrill  pervade 
My  loosen'd  limbs,  and  losing  sight  and  breath. 

To  earth  I  should  have  fallen  in  my  despair. 

Had  I  not  clasp*d  the  Cross,  and  been  supported 
there. 

44. 

My  heart,  I  thought,  was  bursting  with  the  force 
Of  that  most  fatal  fruit ;  soul-sick  I  felt. 

And  tears  ran  down  in  such  continuous  course. 
As  if  the  very  eyes  themselves  should  melt. 

But  then  I  heard  my  heavenly  teacher  say. 

Drink,  and  this  mortal  stound  will  pass  away. 

45. 

I  stoop'd  and  drank  of  that  divinest  Well, 
Fresh  from  the  Rock  of  Ages  where  it  ran ; 

It  had  a  heavenly  quality  to  quell 
My  pain :  —  I  rose  a  renovated  man. 

And  would  not  now,  when  that  relief  was  known. 

For  worlds  the  needful  suffering  have  foregone. 

46. 
Even  as  the  Eagle  (ancient  storyers  say) 
When,  faint  with  years,  she  feels  her  flagging 
wing. 
Soars  up  toward  the  mid  sun's  piercing  ray. 

Then,  fill'd  with  fire,  into  some  living  spring 
Plunges,  and  casting  there  her  aged  plumes. 
The  vigorous  strength  of  primal  youth  resumes;  — 

47. 

Such  change  in  me  that  blessed  Water  wrought ; 

The  bitterness  which,  from  its  fatal  root. 
The  Tree  derived,  with  painful  healing  fraught, 

Pass*d  clean  away ;  and  in  its  place  the  fruit 
Produced,  by  virtue  of  that  wondrous  wave, 
The  savor  which  in  Paradise  it  gave. 

48. 

Now,  said  the  heavenly  Muse,  thou  mayit  ad- 
vance. 

Fitly  prepared  toward  the  mountain's  height. 
O  Child  of  Man,  this  necessary  trance 

Hath  purified  from  flaw  thy  mortal  sight, 
That,  with  scope  unconfined  of  vision  firee, 
Thou  the  beginning  and  the  end  mayst  wee. 


49. 
She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  on  we  went ; 

Hope  urged  me  forward,  and  my  soul  was  strong , 
With  winged  speed  we  scaled  the  steep  ascent, 

Nor  seem'd  the  labor  difficult  or  long. 
Ere  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  hill 
Upraised  I  stood,  where  I  might  gaze  my  fill. 

50. 
Below  me  lay,  unfolded  like  a  scroll. 

The  boundless  region  where  I  wander'd  late, 
Where  I  might  see  realms  spread  and  oceans  roll, 
And  mountains  from  their  cloud-surmounting 
sUte 
DwarTd  like  a  map  beneath  the  excursive  sight. 
So  ample  was  the  range  from  that  commanding 
height. 

51. 
Eastward  with  darkness  round  on  every  side, 

An  eye  of  light  was  in  the  farthest  sky. 
Lo,  the  beginning !  —  said  my  heavenly  Guide ; 

The  steady  ray  which  there  thou  canst  descry^ 
Comes  from  lost  Eden,  from  the  primal  land 
Of  man  **  waved  over  by  the  fiery  brand." 

52. 

Look  now  toward  the  end !  no  mists  obscure. 
Nor  clouds  will  there  impede  the  strengthen 'd 
sight ; 
Unblench'd  thine  eye  the  vision  may  endure. 
I  look'd,  —  surrounded  with  effulgent  light 
More  glorious  than  all  glorious  hues  of  even. 
The  Angel  Death  stood  there  in  the  open  Gate  ol 
Heaven. 


IV. 
THE  HOPES  OF  MAN. 

1. 

Now,  said  my  heavenly  Teacher,  all  is  clear! — 
Bear  the  Beginning  and  the  End  in  mind. 

The  course  of  human  things  will  then  appear 
Beneath  its  proper  laws ;  and  thou  wilt  find, 

Through  all  their  seeming  labyrinth,  the  plan 

Which  "  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  Man." 

2. 
Free  choice  doth  Man  possess  of  good  or  ill ; 

All  were  but  mockery  else .   From  Wisdom's  way, 
Too  oft,  perverted  by  the  tainted  will. 

Is  his  rebellious  nature  drawn  astray ; 
Therefore  an  inward  monitor  is  given, 
A  voice  that  answers  to  the  law  of  Heaven. 

3. 

Frail  as  he  is,  and  as  an  infant  weak. 

The  knowledge  of  his  weakness  is  his  strength ; 
For  succor  is  vouchsafed  to  those  who  seek 

In  humble  laith  sincere ;  and  when  at  length 
Death  sets  the  disimbodied  spirit  free. 
According  to  their  deeds  their  lot  shall  be. 
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4. 
Thus,  should  the  chance  of  private  fortune  raiie 

A  transitory  doubt,  Death  answers  all. 
And  in  the  scale  of  nations,  if  the  ways 

Of  Providence  mysterious  we  may  call, 
Tet,  rightly  view'd,  all  history  doth  impart 
Comfort,  and  hope,  and  strength  to  the  bclieying 
heart. 

5. 

For  through  the  lapse  of  ages  may  the  course 
Of  moral  good  progressive  still  be  seen. 

Though  mournful  dynasties  of  Fraud  and  Force, 
Dark  Vice  and  purblind  Ignorance  intervene ; 

Empires  and  Nations  rise,  decay  and  fall. 

But  still  the  Good  survives  and  perseveres  through 
all. 

6. 
Tea,  even  in  those  most  lamentable  times, 

When,  every  where  to  wars  and  woes  a  preyi 
Earth  seemed  but  one  wide  theatre  of  crimes. 

Good  nn  perceived  had  work'd  its  silent  way, 
And  all  those  dread  convulsions  did  but  clear 
The  obstructed  path  to  give  it  free  career. 

7. 

But  deem  not  thou  some  overmlmg  Fate, 
Directing  all  things  with  benign  decree. 

Through  all  the  turmoil  of  this  mortal  state, 
Appoints  that  what  is  best  shall  therefore  be ; 

Even  as  from  man  his  future  doom  proceeds. 

So  nationa  rise  or  fall  according  to  their  deeds. 

8. 
Light  at  the  first  was  given  to  human-kind. 

And  Law  was  written  in  the  human  heart, 
if  they  forsake  the  Light,  perverse  of  mind. 

And  wilfully  prefer  the  evil  part. 
Then  to  their  own  devices  are  they  left, 
By  their  own  choice  of  Heaven's  support  bereft. 

9. 
The  individual  culprit  may  sometimes 

Unpunish'd  to  his  after-reckoning  go : 
Not  thus  collective  man,  —  for  public  crimes 

Draw  on  their  proper  punishment  below ; 
When  Nations  go  astray,  from  age  to  age 
The  effects  remain,  a  fatal  heritage. 

10. 

Bear  witness,  Egypt,  thy  huge  monuments 
Of  priestly  fraud  and  tyranny  austere ! 

Bear  witness  thou,  whose  only  name  presents 
All  holy  feelings  to  religion  dear,  — 

In  Earth's  dark  circlet  once  the  precious  gem 

Of  living  light,  ^  O  fallen  Jerunlem ! 

11. 

See  barbarous  Africa,  on  every  side 
To  error,  wretchedness,  and  crimes  resigned  ! 

Behold  the  vicious  Orient,  far  and  wide 
Enthraird  in  slavery '.    As  the  human  mind 

Corrupts  and  goes  to  wreck,  Earth  sickens  there, 

And  the  contagion  taints  the  ambient  air. 


12. 
They  had  the  Light,  and  from  the  L^bt  tfary 
turn'd; 
What  marvel  if  they  grope  in  das) 
They  had  the  Lawi-^God'a  notml  La 
scom'd. 
And  choosing  error,  thos  tbey  pay  tlie 
Wherever  Falsehood  and  Oppreasioi: 
There  degradation  follows  in  their  train. 

13. 
What,  then,  in  these  late  days  had  Europe 

This  moral,  intellectual  heart  of  eajth,  — 
From  which  the  nations  who  lie  dead  in  sin 

Should  one  day  yet  receive  their  seeoodbhth,- 
To  what  had  she  been  sunk  if  brutal  Force 
Had  taken  unrestrained  its  impiooa  eoune ! 

14. 
The  Light  had  been  eztinguish'df — IIdb,  be  an 

The  first  wise  aim  of  conscious  lytmaDy, 
Which  knows  it  may  not  with  the  Light  eodoir 

But  where  Light  is  not,  Freedom  oanaol  be ; 
•*  Where  Freedom  is  not,  there  no  Virtue  is; " 
Where  Virtue  is  not,  there  no  Hi^pinesa. 

15. 
If  among  hateful  "Tyzants  of  all  times 

For  endless  execration  handed  dowxL, 
One  may  be  found  surpassing  all  in  eiimes. 

One  that  for  infiimy  should  bear  the 
Napoleon  is  that  man,  in  guilt  the  first. 
Preeminently  bad  among  the  worst. 

16. 
For  not,  like  Scythian  conqnerots,  did  he 

From  his  youth  up  the  common  path  of  bleoi; 
Nor  like  some  Eastern  'Tyrant  was  he  hied 

In  sensual  harems,  ignorant  of  good;  >— 
Their  vices  from  the  circumstance  have 
His,  by  deliberate  purpose,  were  his  own. 

17. 

Not  led  away  by  circumstance  he  err^d. 
But  from  the  wicked  heart  his  error 

By  Fortune  to  the  highest  place  preferred. 
He  sought  through  evil  means  an  evil  aini. 

And  all  his  ruthless  measures  were  design'd 

To  enslave,  degrade,  and  brutalize  mankind. 

18. 

Some  barbarous  dream  of  empire  to  fulfil. 
Those  iron  ages  he  would  have  restored, 

When  Law  was  but  the  ruffian  soldier's  will. 
Might  govem'd  all,  the  sceptre  was  the  svocd, 

And  Peace,  not  elsewhere  finding  where  to  dwe!!. 

Sought  a  sad  refuge  in  the  eonvent-oell. 

ID. 
Too  far  had  he  succeeded !    In  his  mould 

An  evil  generation  had  been  framed, 
By  no  religion  tempcr'd  or  contraU*d, 

By  foul  examples  of  all  crimes  infiamed. 
Of  faith,  of  honor,  of  compassion  voad^— 
Such  were  the  fitting  agents  be  empl(iy*d« 
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20. 
Belieyiiig  as  jon  lying  Spirit  taoght^ 

They  to  thai  vaia  philosophy  held  fiwt, 
And  trusted  that,  as  they  began  from  nought. 

To  nothing  they  should  needs  return  at  last; 
Hence  no  restraint  of  conactence,  no  remorse, 
But  ey/ery  baleful  passion  took  its  course. 

31. 
And  had  they  triumph'd,  Earth  had  once  again, 

To  Violence  subdued,  and  impious  Pride, 
Verged  to  such  state  of  wickedness,  as  when 

The  Giantry  of  old  their  God  defied. 
And  Heaven,  impatient  of  a  world  like  this, 
Open'd  its  flood-gates,  and  broke  up  the  abyss. 

22. 

That  danger  is  gone  by.    On  Waterloo 
The  Tyrant's  fortune  in  the  scale  was  weighed,  — 

His  fortune  and  the  World's,  —  and  England  threw 
Her  sword  into  the  balance  —  down  it  sway'd : 

And  when  in  battle  first  he  met  that  foe. 

There  he  received  his  mortal  overthrow. 

23. 

O  my  brave  Countrymen,  with  that  1  said, — 
For  then  my  heart' with  transport  overflowed,  — 

O  Men  of  England !  nobly  have  ye  paid 
The  debt  which  to  your  ancestors  ye  owed. 

And  gathered  for  your  children's  heritage 

A  gioiy  that  shall  last  from  age  to  age ! 

24. 

And  we  did  well  when  on  our  Mountain's  height 
For  Waterloo  we  raised  the  festal  flame. 

And  in  our  triumph  taught  the  startled  night 
To  ring  with  Wellington's  victorious  name. 

Making  the  far-off  mariner  admire 

To  sec  the  crest  of  Skiddaw  plumed  with  fire. 

25. 

The  Moon  who  had  in  silence  visited 
His  lonely  summit  from  t!ie  birth  of  time, 

That  hour  an  unavailing  splendor  shed. 
Lost  in  the  effulgence  of  the  flame  sublime, 

In  whose  broad  blaie  rejoicingly  we  stood. 

And  all  below  a  depth  of  blackest  solitude. 

26. 
Fit  theatre  for  thii  great  joy  we  chose ; 

For  never  since  above  the  abating  Flood 
Emerging,  first  that  pinnacle  arose. 

Had  cause  been  given  for  deeper  gratitude. 
For  prouder  joy  to  every  English  heart. 
When  England  had  so  well  peHorm'd  her  ardvous 
part. 

27. 

The  Muse  replied  with  gentle  smile  benign, — 
Well  nmyst  thou  praise  the  land  that  gave  thee 
birth. 
And  bless  the  Fale  which  made  that  coontiy  thine ; 

For  of  all  ages  and  all  parts  of  earth. 
To  cboote  thy  tioie  and  place  did  Fate  allow, 
Wise  choice  would  be  this  England  and  this  Now. 
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26. 
From  bodily  and  mental  bondage,  there 

Hath  Man  his  full  emancipation  gain'd ; 
The  viewless  and  illimitable  air 

Is  not  more  free  than  Thought;  all unrestrain'd. 
Nor  pined  in  want,  nor  sunk  in  sensual  sloth, 
There  may  the  immortal  Mind  attain  its  growth. 

29. 

There,  under  Freedom's  tutelary  wing, 
Deliberate  Courage  fears  no  human  foe; 

There,  undefiled,  as  in  their  native  spring, 
The  living  waters  of  Religion  flow ; 

There,  like  a  beacon,  the  transmitted  Light, 

Conspicuous  to  all  nations,  bumeth  bright. 

30. 
The  virtuous  will  she  hath,  which  should  aspire 

To  spread  the  sphere  of  happiness  and  light; 
She  hath  the  power  to  answer  her  desire. 

The  wisdom  to  direct  her  power  aright ; 
The  will,  the  power,  the  wisdom  thus  combined, 
What  glorious  prospects  open  on  mankind ! 

31. 
Behold !  she  cried,  and  lifting  up  her  hand. 

The  Bhi4>ing  elements  obey'd  her  will;  — 
A  vapor  gather'd  round  our  lofty  stand, 

RoU'd  in  thick  volumes  o'er  the  Sacred  Hill ; 
Descending  then,  its  surges  far  and  near 
Fiird  all  the  wide  subjacent  atmosphere. 

32. 

As  I  have  seen  from  Skiddaw's  stony  height 
The  fleecy  clouds  scud  round  me  on  their  way. 

Condense  beneath,  and  hide  the  vale  from  sight. 
Then,  opening,  just  disclose  where  Derwent  lay 

Bumish'd  with  sunshine  like  a  silver  shield. 

Or  old    Enchanter's  glass,  for  magic  forms  fit 
field;— 

33. 

So  at  her  will,  in  that  receding  sheet 
Of  mist  wherewith  the  world  was  overlaid, 

A  living  picture  moved  beneath  our  fret 
A  spacious  City  first  wss  there  display 'd. 

The  seat  where  England  from  her  ancient  reign 

Doth  rule  the  Ocean  as  her  own  domain. 

34. 
In  splendor  with  those  famous  cities  old. 
Whose  power  it  hath  sorpass'd,  it  now  might 
vie; 
Through  many  a  bridge  the  wealthy  river  roU'd; 
Aspiring  columns  rear'd  their  heads  on  high  ; 
Triumphal  arches  spann'd  the  roads,  snd  gave 
Due  guerdon  to  the  memory  of  the  brave. 

35. 

A  landscape  foUow'd,  such  as  might  oompara 
With  Flemish  fields  for  well-requited  toil : 

The  wonder-working  hand  had  every  where 
Subdued  all  circumstance  of  stubborn  soil; 

In  frn  and  moor  rectaim'd,  rich  gardens  smiled, 

And  populous  hamlets  rose  amid  the  wild. 
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36. 
There  the  old  seaman,  on  his  native  shore, 

Enjoy 'd  the  competence  deserved  so  well ; 
The  soldier,  his  dread  occupation  o'er, 

Of  well-rewarded  service  loved  to  tell ; 
The  gray-hair*d  laborer  there,  whose  work  was 

done, 
In  comfort  saw  the  day  of  life  go  down. 

37. 

Such  was  the  lot  of  eld ;  for  childhood  there 
The  duties  which  belong  to  life  was  taught : 

The  good  seed,  early  sown  and  nursed  with  care, 
This  bounteous  harvest  in  its  season  brought ; 

Thus  youth  for  manhood,  manhood  for  old  age 

Prepared,  and  found  their  weal  in  every  stage. 

38. 

Enough  of  knowledge  unto  all  was  given 
In  wisdom's  way  to  guide  their  steps  on  earth, 

And  make  the  immortal  spirit  fit  for  heaven. 
This  needful  learning  was  their  right  of  birth; 

Further  might  each,  who  chose  it,  persevere ; 

No  mind  was  lost  for  lack  of  culture  here. 

39. 
And  that  whole  happy  region  swarm'd  with  life,  — 

Village  and  town;  —  as  busy  bees  in  spring, 
In  sunny  days,  when  sweetest  flowers  are  rife. 

Fill  fields  and  gardens  with  their  murmuring. 
Oh  joy  to  see  the  State  in  perfect  health  ! 
Her  numbers  were  her  pride,  and  power,  and  wealth. 

40. 
Then  saw  I,  as  the  magic  picture  moved. 

Her  shores  enrich'd  with  many  a  port  and  pier ; 
No  gifl  of  liberal  Nature  unimproved. 

The  seas  their  never-failing  harvest  here 
Supplied,  as  bounteous  as  the  air  which  fed 
Israel,  when  manna  fell  from  heaven  for  bread. 

41. 
Many  a  tall  vessel  in  her  harbors  lay, 

About  to  spread  its  canvass  to  the  breeze, 
Bound  upon  happy  errand  to  convey 

The  adventurous  colonist  beyond  the  seas. 
Toward  those  distant  lands  where  Britain  blest 
With  her  redundant  life  the  East  and  West. 

42. 
The  landscape  changed  ;  —  a  region  next  was  seen, 

Where  sable  swans  on  rivers  yet  unfound 
Glided  through  broad  savannahs  ever  green ; 

Innumerous  flocks  and  herds  were  feeding  round. 
And  scatter'd  farms  appear'd,  and  hamlets  fair. 
And  rising  towns,  which  made  another  Britain  there. 

43. 

Then,  thick  as  stars  which  stud  the  moonlew  sky, 
Green  islands  in  a  peaceful  sea  were  seen ; 

Darken 'd  no  more  with  blind  idolatry. 
Nor  curst  with  hideous  usages  obscene. 

But  beal'd  of  leprous  crimes,  from    butchering 
strife 

Deliver'd,  and  reclaim'd  to  moral  \\£e. 


44. 

Around  the  rude  Morai,  the  temple  now 
Of  truth,  hosannahs  to  the  Holiest  ma*: 

There,  from  the  Christian's  equal  in*rn«g»^To^, 
In  natural  growth,  Uie  household  virloeaf[«Tir, 

Children  were  taught  the  paths  of  he«veiily  pear. 

And  age  ia  hope  look'd  on  to  its  release. 

45. 

The  light  those  happy  Islanders  eDJoT*4l« 
Good  messengers  from  Britain  lisd  oonvej  d : 

(Where  might  such  bounty  wiselier  he  euxplin'i: 
One  people  with  their  teachers  vre«e  thej  niz' 

Their    arts,   their  language,  and    their  ikith  t^ 
same, 

And,  blest  in  all,  for  all  they  blest  the  Briti^  aaa 

46. 
Then  rose  a  different  land,  where  lofUest  trees 

High  o*er  the  grove  their  fan-^like  fblia^  ttu; 
Where  spicy  bowers  upon  the  passing  hiveve 

DiflTuse  their  precious  fragrance  far  and  near; 
And  yet  untaught  to  bend  his  naasaive  koee, 
Wisest  of  brutes,  tlie  elephant  roaxas  free. 

47. 

Ministrant  there  to  health  and  public  good. 
The  busy  axe  was  heard  on  erery  side. 

Opening  new  channels,  that  the  noxtofis  Viwd 
With  wind  and  sunshine  might  be  porified. 

And  that  wise  Government,  the  genexal  fheod, 

Might  every  where  its  eye  and  arm  extend. 

48. 

The  half-brutal  Bedah  came  from  his  retreat, 
To  human  life  by  human  kindness  won ; 

The  Cingalese  beheld  that  work  complete 
Which  Holland  in  her  day  had  well  began : 

The  Candian,  prospering  under  Britaiii's  rei^ 

Blest  the  redeeming  hand  which  broke  his  ehaia. 

49. 

Colors  and  castes  were  heeded  there  no  man ; 

Laws  which  depraved,  degraded,  and  oppcecs  i. 
Were  laid  aside,  for  on  that  happy  shore 

All  men  with  equal  liberty  were  bleat ; 
And  tlirough  the  land,  tlie  breeze  upon  its  swelb 
Bore  the  sweet  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells. 

50. 

Again  the  picture  changed ;  those  Islea  I  aaar 
With  every  crime  through  three  long  centurx? 
curst. 

While  unrelenting  Avarice  gave  the  law ; 
Scene  of  the  injured  Indians'  suffering  first. 

Then  doom'd,  for  Europe's  lasting  shame,  to  see 

The  wider-wasting  guilt  of  Slavery. 

51. 

That  foulest  blot  had  been  at  length  efiaced  i 
Slavery  was  gone,  and  all  the  power  il  gave. 

Whereby  so  long  our  nature  was  debsjsd. 
Baleful  alike  to  master  and  to  slate. 

O  lovely  Isles !  ye  were  indeed  a  sight 

To  fill  the  spirit  with  intense  delight  1 
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52. 

For  willing  industry  and  cheerful  toil 

Perforn'd  their  easy  tftsk,  with  Hope  to  aid; 

And  the  free  children  of  that  happy  soil 

Dwelt  each  in  peace  beneath  his  cocoa's  shade ;  — 

A  race  who  with  the  European  mind 

The  adapted  mould  of  Africa  combined. 

53. 

Anon,  methoug^ht  that  in  a  spacious  Square, 
Of  some  great  town  the  goodly  ornament, 

Three  statutes  I  beheld,  of  sculpture  fair : 

These,  said  the  Muse,  are  they  whom  one  consent 

Shall  there  deem  worthy  of  the  purest  fame;  — 

K  no  west  thou  who  best  such  gratitude  may  claim? 

54. 

Clarkson,  I  answer 'd,  first;  whom  to  have  seen 
And  known  in  social  hours  may  be  my  pride. 

Such  friendship  being  praise;  and  one,  I  ween, 
Is  Wilbcrforce,  placed  rightly  at  his  side, 

Whose  eloquent  voice  in  that  great  cause   was 
heard 

So  ofl  and  well.    But  who  shall  be  the  third  f 

55. 

Time,  said  my  Teacher,  will  reveal  the  name 
Of  htm  who  with  these  wortliies  shall  enjoy 

The  equal  honor  of  enduring  fame ;  — 
He  who  the  root  of  evil  shall  destroy, 

And  from  our  Laws  shall  blot  the  accursed  word 

Of  Slave,  shall  rightly  stand  with  them  preferr'd. 

56. 
Enough !  the  Goddess  cried :  with  that  the  cloud 

Obey'd,  and  closed  upon  the  magic  scene : 
Thus  much,  quoth  she,  is  to  thine  hopes  allow*d ; 

Ills  may  impede,  delays  may  intervene, 
But  scenes  like  tliese  the  coming  age  will  bless, 
If  England  but  pursue  the  course  of  righteousness. 

57. 
On  she  must  go  progressively  in  good, 

In  wisdom  and  in  weal,  —  or  she  must  wane. 
Like  Ocean,  she  may  have  her  ebb  and  flood. 

But  stagnates  not.     And  now  her  path  is  plain : 
Heaven's  first  command  she  may  fulfil  in  peace, 
Replenishing  the  earth  with  her  increase. 

56. 

Peace  she  hath  won, —  with  her  victorious  hand 
Hath  won  through  rightful  war  auspicious  peace ; 

Nor  this  alone,  but  tliat  in  every  land 
The  withering  rule  of  violence  may  cease. 

Was  ever  War  with  such  blest  victory  crown'd.' 

Did  ever  Victory  with  such  fruits  abound  ? 

59. 

Rightly  for  this  shall  all  good  men  rejoice, 
Thev  most  who  most  abhor  all  deeds  of  blood ; 

Rightly  fur  this  with  reverential  voice 
Exalt  to  Heaven  their  hymns  of  gratitude  ; 

For  ne'er  till  now  did  Heaven  thy  country  bless 

Witli  such  transcendent  cause  for  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. 


60 

If  they  in  heart  all  tyranny  abhor, 
This  was  the  fall  of  Freedom's  direst  foe ; 

If  they  detest  the  impious  lust  of  war, 

Here  hath  that  passion  had  its  overthrow ;  — 

As  the  best  prospects  of  mankind  are  dear. 

Their  joy  should  be  complete,  tiieir  prayers  of  praise 
sincere. 

61. 
And  thou  to  whom  in  spirit  at  this  hour 

The  vision  of  thy  Country's  bliss  is  given. 
Who  feelest  that  she  holo.  Her  trusted  jK>wer 

To  do  the  will  and  spread  the  word  of  Heaven, — 
Hold  fast  the  faith  which  animates  thy  mind, 
And  in  thy  songs  proclaim  the  hopes  of  human-kind. 


NOTES. 


PART   L 

7%e  teeomd  day  was  that  when  Mmid  broks 
The  MutnUmea,  —  1. 3,  p.  749. 

Upon  thtf  lubject  Mist  Plumptro  relatei  s  rsmarkablo  ao- 
eedote,  in  the  wrordi  of  one  of  the  aufferen  at  Lyon< :  — 

**  At  my  entrance  into  the  prison  of  the  Bccluae  I  found 
about  twelve  hundred  of  my  fellow-ciliseni  aJready  immured 
theru,  diftriUulod  in  difiurent  apertnteuta.  Tho  doom  of  four 
fiAhs  of  thi'm  at  least  waa  cooaidered  aa  inevitable ;  it  waa  leaa 
a  prison  than  a  fold,  where  the  innocent  ahccp  patiently  waited 
the  hour  that  waa  to  carry  them  to  the  revolutionary  shambles, 
fo  thia  dreary  abode,  how  lung,  how  tedious  did  the  days 
appear!  they  seemed  to  have  many  more  thiin  twenty-four 
houra.  Yet  wc  were  allowed  to  loail  iind  w^ritp,  and  were 
composed  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  privilojfe ;  nay,  we 
could  sometimes  even  so  far  forget  cmr  situation  as  to  sport  and 
gunibol  together.  The  continued  images  of  destruction  and 
devast'ttion  which  we  had  before  our  eyes,  the  little  hope  that 
appeared  to  any  of  ns  of  esraping  oar  menaced  fate,  so  famil- 
iarized UB  with  the  idea  of  death,  that  a  stoical  serenity  hud 
taken  possession  of  our  minds :  wr  bad  been  kept  in  a  stale  of 
fear  till  the  sentiment  of  fear  was  lost.  All  our  conversation 
bore  the  character  of  this  di«pof  it  ion  :  it  was  reflective,  but  not 
complaining;  it  was  serious  without  b<«ing  melancholy;  and 
often  presenird  novel  and  striking  idoas.  One  day,  when  wo 
were  conversing  on  the  inrvttiibl<>  chain  of  eventa,  and  the  ir- 
revo4:able  order  of  things,  on  a  sudden  one  of  oar  party  ex- 
claimed that  we  owed  all  our  roisfortunei  to  Charles  MarteL 
We  thought  him  raving ;  but  thus  he  reasoned  to  prove  bla 
hypothesis.  *  Had  not  Charles  Martel,*  said  hn,  •  conquered 
the  Saraevns,  thrse  lutter,  nlrcady  moslcrs  of  Guienne,  of 
Saintooge,  of  Peri^ord,  and  of  I*oitou,  would  soon  hove  ex- 
tended tlivir  dominion  over  all  France,  and  from  that  time  ws 
should  have  had  no  more  religious  quarrels,  no  more  state  dis- 
putes ;  we  should  not  now  have  a^aemblics  of  the  |>eople,  clubs, 
committees  of  pubiiL*  sifety,  tieffen,  imprisonments,  bloody  ox- 
eeution*.*  To  this  man  the  Turkish  system  of  gDvernmont 
appeared  preferable  to  the  revolution nry  regime ;  and,  all 
chancat  ealcnlated,  be  preferred  the  bow-ftring  of  the  Ba- 
abaw,  rarely  drawn,  to  the  azc  of  tho  gnilloline,  incatiaatlj  at 
work.'* 


That  M  »iigi  ~  T.  10,  p.  750. 

**  It  it  uneertaio  what  numbers  were  slain  during  tin  aisgs 
of  OstonU,  yet  it  is  said  that  there  was  found  in  a  eonmiitarj*i 
p  .cket,  who  was  alaln  before  Ostend  the  7Ui  of  Angott,  befiNS 
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the  yieldinf  thereof,  direra  remarkable  notes  and  obterrationa, 
and  among  the  reet  what  nnmber  died  withont  in  the  archdoke'a 
oamp,  of  every  degree. 

Maaten  ofthe  camp 7 

Coloneli ,. 15 

Se^antg  Haion 39 

Gaptainea 565 

Lieatenanta 1116 

Enaignea 3S9 

Sergeaota 1911 

Corporab 1]66 

Lanapiaadoea 600 

Boldiera 34663 

Marrinera..... 611 

Women  and  children ,..,  119 

All  which  amount  to  73134  peraona  ;  which  number  ia  not  ao 
great|  conaidering  the  long  alege,  aickneas,  and  the  cold  wintera 
upon  the  aea  coaat,  in  ao  cold  a  climate,  fighting  against  the 
elementa.  It  ia  unliDown  what  number  died  in  the  town,  the 
which  ia  thought  much  leas,  for  that  there  were  not  so  many  in 
the  town,  and  they  were  better  lodged,  had  more  eaae,  and 
were  better  ylctualled."— GmiMXiToifE'i  JKat  ii^eAe  JWtA- 
trlmuUf  p.  1317. 

"  The  besieged  in  Oatend  bad  certain  adventuring  aoldiera 
whom  they  called  Lopera,  of  the  which,  among  other  eaptaina, 
were  the  young  captain  Grenu,  and  captain  Adam  Van  Leest. 
Their  arms  which  they  bore  were  a  long  and  great  pike,  with 
o  flat  head  at  the  neather  end  thereof,  to  the  end  that  it  should 
not  sink  too  deep  into  the  mud,  a  harquebuse  hung  in  a  scarf, 
as  we  have  said  of  Frebuters,  a  coutclaa  at  hia  side,  and  his 
dagger  about  hia  neck,  who  would  usually  leap  over  a  ditch 
four  and  twenty  foot  broad,  skirmishing  often  with  his  enemy 
so  as  no  horseman  could  overtake  them  before  they  had  leapt 
over  the  ditchea  againe."  —  Ibid,  1999. 

"  In  remembrance  of  the  long  aiege  of  Ostend,  and  the 
winning  of  Sluco,  there  were  eertaioe  conntera  made  in  the 
United  Provincea,  bothofailver  and  copper,  the  one  having  on 
the  one  aide  the  picture  of  Oatend,  and  on  the  other  the  towns 
of  Rhinberg,  Grave,  Sluee,  Ardenboorg,  and  the  forta  of  laen- 
dyke  and  Cadaant,  with  this  inscription  round  about.  *  JPfiu 
triaudo  obnasa^  hiuti  nubro,  pofritf  fuatuor  az  ass  urbet  dedu 
Anno  1604.'  Oatend  being  more  than  tliree  years  beaieged, 
gave  the  enemie  a  heap  of  atonea,  and  to  her  native  country 
four  townea. 

"The  town  of  Utrecht  did  also  make  a  triumphant  piece  of 
eojme  both  of  gold  and  silver,  where  on  the  one  side  atood  the 
aiege  of  Oatend,  and  on  the  other  the  aiege  of  Since,  and  all 
the  forts  and  havens,  and  on  both  sides  round  about  was 
graven, 

*  JiAovak  pritu  dtitnt  fku  ptam  yarrffilf  im.' " 

INdl318. 


Jfony  a  rkk  vntd^/ram  tk§  imjmrwu  «m, 
EHttr  tJu  botom  iftkif  ftuet  fiMy 1. 19,  p.  750. 

These  lines  are  borrowed  from  Quarles ;  —  the  passage  in 
which  they  occur  would  be  very  pleasing  if  he  had  not  dis- 
figured it  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

*  Saile  gentle  Pinnace !  now  the  heavens  are  dear, 
The  winds  blow  fair :  behold  the  harbor's  near. 
Tridented  Neptune  hath  forgot  to  frown. 
The  rooks  are  past ;  the  storme  is  overblown. 
Up  weather4)eaten  voyagers  and  rouae  ye, 
Forsake  your  loatlied  Cabbins ;  up  and  louze  ye 
Upon  the  open  decks,  and  smell  the  land : 
Cbeare  up,  the  welcome  shoare  ia  nigh  at  hand. 
Saile  gentle  Pinnaee  with  a  praeperous  gale 
To  the  lale  of  Peace :  aaile  gentle  Pinnace  aaile ! 
Fortune  eoodnct  thee }  let  thy  keele  divide 
The  silver  streames,  that  thou  maist  safely  slide 
Into  the  bosom  of  thy  quiet  Key, 
And  quite  thee  fairly  ofthe  injurious  Sea. 

duABLxs's  Jtrgahu  ^  Partkema, 


Bmgu,  ~  1, 14,  pw  750. 


Urba  eat  ad  miraaihiM  fuUkrOf  fatau,  «■■«,  ap  Imp 
Guicciardini.  Ito  power  ia  gone  by,  hot  its  beaat;  ia  fmc;* 
more  impressive  now  than  in  th»  days  ef  its  tfkaiai  t:' 
proaperity. 

M.  Paqnet  Byphorien,  and  many  writera  after  hin,atp*  i 
the  preservaiioo  of  the  raooumoota  of  ChaHas  the  B«U  v' 
hia  daughter  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wile  to  the  Aschihiko  So 
imilian ;  but  they  do  not  mention  the  same  efthe  Bea^*^  •t 
preaerved  them  at  the  imminent  risk  of  hia  ova  liik  IV- 
Desitter  ia  thia  person's  name.  Ooriag  the  rtrthr^." 
frensy,  when  the  mob  seemed  to  tnke  meat  fAtmm  a  <. 
stroying  whatever  was  moat  venemble,  he  tofth  tb«w  utmt, 
tombs  to  pieces  and  buried  them  during  the  niglA,  fo  vk^t 
be  was  proscribed  and  a  reward  of  9000  ftaaea  art  vpD  t-i 
head.  Bonaparte,  after  hia  marriage  into  the  Aostres  i* 
ily,  rewarded  him  with  1000  ftanea,  nod  gave  lO^lOO  ic  «» 
menting  the  chapel  in  which  the  iMahs  were  raplseai  TU 
has  been  done  with  little  taete. 


ikat  8uterk»od  vkom  U  tknr  nil 

(y  half  £i/e  no  hoHy  vtnos  re«fr«iit.— 1. 31,  p.  751 

The  Begoines.  Helyot  is  mistaken  when  he  say*  (LtiLf  t 
that  the  Beguinage  at  Mechlin  ia  the  finest  ieallFhato*  • 
is  not  comparable  to  that  at  Ghent,  which  for  czt^ii  ai 
beauty  may  be  called  the  Capiul  of  the  enamaaily. 


Whert  vkilmneirmtkmTf  stained  tktAtgUtbamt. 

L  41,f3 

In  1563,  "  the  English  garrison  of  Aloat  hek«  wti6imik> 
their  pay,  the  Ganthois  did  not  only  rnfoae  togivs  ittitfv-  ^ 
did  threaten  to  force  tbem  out,  or  else  to  famish  thrsi.  U  it 
moan  time  the  Prince  of  Parma  did  not  let  slip  ihia  ofpertxjf^ 
to  make  hia  profit  thereby,  but  did  solicit  then  by  hu  T.«i> 
and  promiaes  to  pay  them ;  and  these  EogHsh  oon|avtN. » 
accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  wnot,  begaa  to  pwM'i^ 
him,  for  that  their  Colonel  Sir  John  Noma  and  tha  9wn  «•* 
aomewhat  alow  to  provide  for  tlieir  pay,  for  the  vixh  t!>^ 
intended  to  give  order,  but  it  was  tiM  late.  For  tAvt  i^i'> 
Engliah  had  chased  away  the  rest  ofthe  garrison  vbte^  "^^ 
of  the  country,  then  did  Captain  Pfgoc,  Vinont,  TbV,  ta ' 
others,  agree  to  deliver  up  the  town  unto  thii  Spaaividir^v 
them  for  their  pay,  which  they  received,  thirty  \it^=^ 
piaiolets.  And  so  the  said  town  was  delivered  arte  tiK  P^ 
iard  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  filled  with  Wtl  » 
Most  of  these  English  went  to  serve  th*  Priaee  of  H^  " 
his  camp  before  Eekloo,  but  finding  that  he  trvrtcd  dtst^ 
they  ran  in  a  manner  all  away."  —  GaiMssTont,  SB- 
It  ia  one  proof  of  the  Improved  atate  of  gvaeral  fi»<ix 
the  more  civilized  atatea  of  Europe,  that  iaatano^*  ^^  ** 
kind  of  treachery  have  long  since  ceased  even  to  b«  iv]**^- 
During  the  long  wara  in  the  Netberknda,  oolhia;  im  s^ 
common  than  for  officers  to  change  their  party, 'C««<^!^ 
war  as  a  mere  profession,  in  which  their  setviccai  f»^  <^ 
of  a  lawyer,  were  for  the  beat  bidder. 


Then  oam  we  4ffiigkem^  by  mm  rntL  —  U  ^?-T^ 

This  magnifioent  Abbey  was  deslrayod  during  IheB'^*' 
tion, —an  act  of  popular  madceas  which  the  f^f^  "  " 
vicinity  now  spoke  of  with  unavailing  ragrti.  Tke  >''-" 
was  at  one  time  the  richest  in  Brabant  -,  **  uUbtrrxaAT  ^^ 
Guicciardini  calls  It,  "odae  ynstfCM,  %i  fod  ad  CVvt  OM" 
Jkol^eattir  pre  {ociiptettsiian  mmul  it  imiittHmma  enism' ''^ 
fraelw."  The  destmcUon  of  books  doling  the  B«^^*"|' 
was  deplorably  great.  A  bookseller  at  Brasscla  takl  V  -'' 
had  himself  at  one  time  aeot  off  five  and  twenty  w«o*^^ 
for  waste  paper,  and  aold  more  than  10O,OO01h.  ^aejghtfa""^ 
same  purposn!  In  thia  maaiwr  were  (he  oofiwat^A»*' 
destroyed. 
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A$s€ke.  fair  wiUr  ami  far  eaktt  rfM»m*d,  ~  I.  44,  p.  753. 

The  Flomiih  naow  of  ihete  taitl  eakei  hai  a  manrelloiuly 
uncouth  appoaraaco  —  tu^ker-ke*kj.ke$Uf  —  novertheicM  they 
are  good  cakea,  and  are  Mild  hj  Judociu  de  BiMchop,  at  the 
ai^n  of  the  &loor,  next  door  to  the  Ambtrg*  la  TiU-d^-Bx^, 
Thia  informatioB  i«  Uh  thow  whom  it  may  concern. 


vAfli  Bdg'um  esTM  wen  tamgkt 

Tk»  Bridsk  totdur»s  erf,  kal(f  groan,  haV  fraper, 
BrtatAed  when  Us  pain  wu  mare  Outn  he  tan  hear. 

II.  19,  p.  753. 

One  of  oar  coachmen,  who  had  been  employed  (like  all  hit 
fraternity)  in  removing  the  wounded,  asked  ui  what  waa  the 
meanins  of  the  Engliah  word  0  Lard!  for  thua,  he  said,  the 
wounded  were  continually  crying  out. 


Anotaa  iae^lm'  eitiaa  felt  tke  aou»d.  —  IL  15,  p.  753. 

The  battle  of  the  16lh  wat  hoard  throughout  the  whole  of 
Drabant,  and  in  some  directious  far  beyond  it.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly beurd  at  Herve  ;  and  I  have  been  assured,  inerodible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  it  waa  perceived  at  Amiens.  The  firing 
en  the  16ih  waa  heard  at  Antwerp,— not  that  of  the  16th, 
though  the  scene  of  action  was  nearer. 


Hert  Caalamaea  rear'd  a  zatkoefuu.  —  III.  4,  p.  7531 

The  fbllowiag  dedicatory  inseriptioa  is  placed  orer  the  por- 
tico of  Waterloo  Church :  — 

O.  O.  M. 

Et  D.  D.  Josepho  et  Anna 

Hoc  Sacelluro 

Pro  Desiderau  Domiiiiis  Catholicis 

Caroli.  %  Hisp.  Jnd.  Regis  Bclg.  Principia  Frosapia  Fran. 

AttL  Agurto  Harchio  de  Cnstanaca  Belg.  Gubemtor. 

The  a  in  Ouhamalar  lias  been  left  out,  either  by  the  mistake 
of  the  workmen,  or  for  want  of  room. 

CarkM  II.  of  s^pain,  one  of  the  most  wretched  of  men,  married 
for  his  first  wile  Marie  Louise,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  niece. 
A  curious  instance  of  the  public  anxiety  that  she  shouM  pro- 
dnce  an  heir  to  the  throne  is  preserved  by  Floret  in  his  Mem* 
arias  is  las  Ragmaa  Catkalieaa*  When  she  had  been  married 
two  years  wiliiont  issue,  this  atraoge  epigram,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  waa  eiiculated* 

ParUheOaFlorisLU 
Em  tftUeeiam  tea  estnmat 
8i  jMrif,  parks  d  Espaaa^ 
Si  napsais,d  Paris. 

Floret  describes  the  dress  of  the  bride  at  her  espousals :  it 
was  a  robe  of  murray  velvet  embroidered  with  flours  de  lys  of 
gold  trimmed  with  ermine  and  jewels,  and  with  a  train  of  seven 
ells  long ;  the  prinrcsies  of  the  blood  had  all  long  trains,  but 
not  so  long,  the  length  being  arcordlng  to  their  proximity  to 
the  throne.  The  description  of  a  Queen's  dress  accorded  well 
with  the  antiquarian  pursuits  of  Floret ;  but  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  some  of  the  expressions  of  this  laborious  writer,  a 
monk  of  the  most  rigid  habits,  whose  life  was  spent  in  severe 
study,  and  in  practices  of  muitification.  In  her  hi>ad-dress, 
be  suys,  she  wore  porcelain  pins  whieh  supported  large  dia> 
monds,  —  f  e«iic«r(«a»  ea  cMa  aqasl  poea  is  Uerrm  ;  and  at  the 
ball  after  the  espousals,  el  CkristianuAtma  donid  earn  la  OtCAe* 
Uta.  These  appellations  sound  almost  as  oddly  aa  Mosars. 
Bogue  and  Dennett's  description  of  Hu  Paul  in  a  miunet,  and 
Timothy  at  a  card  table. 

This  poor  Queen  lived  eight  years  with  a  husband  whose 
mind  and  body  were  eqiMlly  debilitj(tr<l*  Never  were  the 
miseries  of  a  mere  state^marriage  more  UmentJibly  exemplified. 
In  her  iuat  Illness,  when  she  was  advised  to  implore  the  prayers 
of  a  personage  who  waa  Uvtug  In  the  odor  of  sanctity  for  her 
recovery,  she  raplied,  Certainly  I  will  not  j^  it  wo«ild  be  folly 


to  ask  for  a  lifo  which  is  worth  so  little.  And  when,  toward 
tlie  iitsi,  her  CunfeMor  inquired  if  any  thing  troubled  iicr,  lier 
answer  was  thai  she  was  in  perfect  peace,  and  rejoiced  thai  she 
was  dying,  —  en  pai  me  kaUa  Padre,  y  may  gustosa  de  morir. 
She  died  on  the  19th  of  February ;  and  such  was  the  soliciiuilc 
for  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  that  on  the  15th  of  May  a  second 
marriage  waa  concluded  for  the  King. 


plaim  taUets  kftksseldier*s  kaad 

Raissd  to  Us  camrmdss  in  a  foreign  load.  —  IIL  7,  p.  753 

The  inacriptions  b  the  church  are  as  follows :  — 

Sacred 
to  the  Memory 
of 
Ll  Col.  Edward  Subles 

Sir  Francis  D'Oyley,  K.  C.  B. 

Charles  Thomas 

William  Miller 


—  William  Henry  Milaer 


Capt.  Robert  Adair 

Edward  Groae 

■■  Newton  Chambers 

Thomas  Brown 

Ensign  Edward  Pardoe 

James  Lord  Hay 

the  Hon.  8.  8.  P.  Barrington 

of 

his  Britannic  Mi^sty's 

First  Regiment  of  Foot  Giurds, 

wlio  fell  gloriously  in  the  battle 

of  Quatre  Bras  and  Wateloo,*  on 

the  16ch  and  Ifilh  of  June, 

1815. 

The  Officers  of  tlie 

Regiment  have  erected  this 

Monument  in  commemoration 

of  the  fall  of  their 

Gallant  Companions. 


To 

the  Memory  of 

of 

Major  Edwin  Griffith, 

Ll  Isaac  Sherwood,  and 

Lt.  Henry  Buckley,         i 

Officers  in  the  XV  King's  Regiment  of  Hoasata 

(British) 

who  fell  b  the  battle  of 

Waterkm, 

June  18, 1815. 

Tliis  stone  was  erected  by  the  Oflcera 

of  that  Regiment, 

aa  a  testimony  of  their  respeeU 


Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patrift  morl. 


The  two  following  are  tlie  epitaphs  In  the  church-yard  :  — 

D.  O.  M. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitt  GeraM, 
of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Life  Guards  of  his  IlriUiniiic 
Majesty,  who  fell  gloriously  at  the  buttle  of  La  Belle  Alliuore, 
near  tliis  town,  on  the  18th  of  Jun<>  1815,  in  the  41»t  year  of 
his  life,  deeply  and  deserve<ily  regretted  by  his  family  and 
friends.  To  a  manly  loftiness  of  soul  he  united  all  Uie  virtues 
that  could  render  him  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  and  to 
private  and  social  life. 

^ttz  maats  da  plas  oortofui  das  kawnaes,  gimiralemeot  estimi 
el  regreUi  da  aa  JamiUs  elds  ass  aaus.  Is  Lieotsmaat-Cotaaei  Ptti 
OeroU,  da  la  Oard  da  Carps  ds  aa  Mojestd  Britawmifoe,  Ui 
glariaaaamsat  d  la  b^taiUs  ds  U  BeUs  jSUiaaes,  U  18 ./«««,  1815. 

XL  L  P. 


•  Thsweed  b 
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^md  wtm  tktffeU  tkt  FruuimM**  kmr^  AoU.^ IV.  43,  p.  750. 

Wbcre?«r  we  weut  we  heard  one  crj  of  coraplaint  efaioet 
tbe  Prnniene,  —  except  at  Ligny,  where  the  people  bed  wit- 
nci^ed  oqlj  their  coore^  eud  tiieir  lufrerinp.  Thie  is  the 
effect  of  making  the  military  iptrit  predominate  in  a  nation. 
Tiie  conduct  of  our  men  was  nniTenally  extolled  ;  but  it  re- 
qoired  yean  of  exertion  and  Mrerity  before  Lord  Wellin^n 
bruj^htthe  British  army  to  ita  present  state  of  discipline. 
Tbe  moral  dieeiplioe  of  an  army  hat  nerer  perhape  been  un- 
derstood by  any  OeneraJ,  except  the  great  Ouitanu.  Eren 
ii  its  best  state,  with  mil  the  alieviationf  of  oourtesy  and 
honor,  with  all  the  correctives  of  morality  and  religion,  war 
is  so  great  an  evil,  that  to  engage  in  it  without  a  clear  necessity 
IS  a  crime  of  the  blaekest  dye.  When  the  necessity  is  clear, 
(,and  tocb,  assuredly,  I  hold  it  to  have  been  in  our  straggle 
with  Booaparte,)  it  then  hecoraee  a  crime  to  ahrink  from  it. 

IVhat  I  have  said  of  the  Prussians  relates  solely  to  their 
conduct  in  an  allied  eonnlry ;  and  I  must  also  say  that  the 
Frussian  officers  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  asso- 
eiate,  were  men  who  in  every  respect  did  honor  to  their 
proression  and  to  their  country.  But  that  the  general  con- 
duct of  their  troops  in  Belgium  had  excited  a  strong  fueling 
of  disgust  anil  indignstioo  we  had  abundant  and  indisputable 
teslintony.  In  France  they  had  old  wrongs  to  revenge,  —  and 
fbrgivencea  of  injuries  is  not  among  the  virtues  wiiieh  are 
taught  in  camps.  The  annexed  anecdotes  ore  reprinted  from 
one  of  our  newspapers,  and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

**  A  Prussian  Officer,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  particularly 
requested  to  be  billeted  on  the  house  of  a  lady  inhabiting  tbe 
Fauxbourg  Sl  Germain.  His  requoet  was  complied  with, 
and  on  his  arriving  at  the  lady's  hotel,  he  wus  sliown  into  a 
small  but  comfortable  sitting-room,  with  a  handsome  bed- 
eliamber  adjoining  iL  With  these  rooms  be  appeared  greatly 
diseatisfied,  and  desired  that  the  lady  should  give  up  to  him 
her  apartment,  (on  the  first  flour,)  which  was  very  spacious, 
and  very  elegantly  furnished.  To  this  the  lady  nude  tbe 
strongest  objections;  but  the  Officer  insisted,  and  she  was 
OiMler  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  the  second  floor.  He  after- 
wards sent  a  message  to  her  by  one  of  her  servants,  say- 
ing  that  he  destined  tbe  second  floor  for  his  Aid-de-Camp, 
dfcc.  &e.  This  occasioned  more  violent  remonstrances  from 
tbe  Isdy,  but  tliey  were  totally  unavailing,  and  unattended  to 
by  the  Officer,  whose  only  answer  was,  *  obcUsn  d  mas  orires.* 
lie  then  called  for  the  cook,  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  a 
liaadsome  dinner  for  six  persons,  and  desired  the  lady's  butler 
to  uke  care  that  the  best  wines  the  eellar  contained  sliould  be 
forthcoming.  After  dinner  he  dMired  the  hostess  should  be 
sent  for ;— >she  obeyed  the  summons.  The  Officer  then  ad- 
dressed her,  and  said,  *  No  doubt.  Madam,  but  you  consider 
my  conduct  aa  indecorous  and  brutal  in  the  extreror.*  *  I 
muit  confess,*  replied  she,  *  that  I  did  not  expect  such  treat- 
ment from  an  officer ;  as,  in  general,  military  men  are  ever 
diaposed  to  show  every  degree  of  deference  ami  respect  to  our 
acx.'  *  Yon  think  me  then  a  most  perfect  birbari<in  }  answer 
me  frankly.'  *  If  you  really,  then,  desire  my  undieguised 
opinion  of  the  subject,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  your  conduct 
truly  barl«root.'  '  Madam,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion ; 
but  I  only  wiihed  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  behavior 
and  conduct  of  your  son,  during  six  meaCAs  that  he  resided  in 
my  hottie,  after  the  entrance  of  the  Fiench  army  into  the 
Frutsitin  capitaL  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  follow  a  bad 
example.  You  will  resume,  thitrefore,  your  apartment  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  seek  lodgings  at  some  public  hotel.'  The 
latly  then  retired,  extolling  the  generous  conduct  of  the  Prus- 
sian officer,  and  deprecating  that  of  her  son." 

**  Another  Prusalan  officer  was  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Marahsl  .Vey,  In  whose  stables  and  coach-house  he  found  a 
great  numb«>r  of  horses  and  carriages.  He  immediately  or- 
di-red  some  Prussian  soldiers,  who  accompanied  him,  to  take 
away  ntM  of  the  horse*  and  tkrt*  of  the  carriages.  Ney'i 
srrvantt  violently  remonstrated  egainat  this  proceeding,  on 
wliirh  the  Prussian  officer  observed,  *  They  are  my  property, 
tn>ismuch  as  your  master  took  the  same  number  of  horses  and 
rarriages  from  me  when  he  entered  Berlin  with  the  Preach 
army.*  I  think  yoo  wilt  agree  with  mo,  that  the  tn  tolieme 
wai  never  mora  properly  nor  more  justly  resorted  to." 


PART   II. 

Tk»  JUar(yr._L  43,  pw  7fl9L 

Sir  Thomaa  Brown  writes  upon  this  subject  with  hit  usual 
feeling. 

"  We  applaud  not,"  says  he,  "  the  judgment  of  Machiarel, 
that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards,  or  that,  with  the  coo- 
fldence  of  but  half  dying,  the  despised  virtues  of  patience  and 
humility  have  abased  the  spirits  of  men,  whirh  pagan  princi- 
ples exalted  j  hut  rather  regulated  the  wildness  of  audacities 
in  the  attempts,  grounds  and  eternal  sequela  of  death,  wherein 
men  of  the  boldovt  spirit  are  often  prodigiously  temerarious. 
Nor  can  we  extenuate  the  valor  of  ancient  martyrs,  who  cuo- 
temned  death  in  the  uncomfortatde  scene  of  their  lives,  and  in 
their  decrepit  martyrdoms  did  probably  lose  not  many  montba 
of  their  days,  or  parted  with  life  when  it  was  scarce  worth 
living.  For  (beside  that  long  time  past  holds  no  consi<lera- 
tion  unto  a  slender  time  to  come)  they  had  no  small  disad- 
vantage from  the  constitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally 
makes  men  fearful,  and  complexionally  superannuated  from 
the  hold  and  courageous  thoughts  of  youth  and  fervent  years. 
But  the  contempt  of  death  from  corporal  animosity  promoteth 
not  our  felicity.  They  may  sit  in  the  Orchestra  and  noblest 
seats  of  Heavim  who  have  held  up  shaking  hands  in  the  fire, 
and  humanly  contended  for  glory."— liydrieCapAta,  17. 


7^  ifarieC  siCs,  mdortftd  wkk  genu  mi  fold! 

HI.  9,  p.  764. 

Tbe  homely  but  eeriptura]  appellation  by  which  our  fathers 
were  wont  to  designate  the  Church  of  Roma  has  been  deli- 
cately softened  down  by  later  writers.  I  have  seen  her  some- 
where called  the  Scarlet  Woman,  —  and  Helen  Maria  Wil> 
liama  names  her  Uu  Du$4>luU  of  Babylon. 

Let  me  here  offer  a  suggestion  in  defence  of  Voltaire.  Is  it 
not  probable,  or  rather  can  any  person  doubt,  that  the  ierasn 
Vii^wme^  upon  which  so  horrible  a  charge  against  him  has  been 
raised,  refcis  to  the  Church  of  Home,  under  this  well-known 
designation  ?  No  man  can  hold  the  principles  of  Voltaire  in 
stronger  abhorrence  than  I  do,— but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
exculpate  him  from  this  monstrous  accoeatioa. 


For  till  tkt  seas  their  fatkerM'/mmlUrepntj 
T%t  »ld  trrtr  bring*  its  dtr^nl  punukment* 

III.  19,  p.  765 

**  Political  chimeras,"  says  Count  Stolherg,  **  are  innuroo« 
rable  ;  but  the  moat  chimerical  of  all  is  the  project  of  imagining 
that  a  people  deeply  sunk  in  degeneracy  are  capable  of  re- 
covering the  ancient  grandeur  of  freedom.  W*ho  tosses  the 
bird  into  the  air  after  his  wings  are  clipped?  So  far  from  re- 
storing it  to  the  power  of  flight,  it  will  but  disable  it  more." 
— TVorsb,  iii.  139. 

tktUrh 

PmtrUftgrtk  her  fyric  ^rata.  —  III.  33,  p.  766 

The  epithet  fyn'r,  as  applied  to  the  lark,  is  tiorrawed  from 
one  of  Donne's  |H>em«.  I  mention  this  more  particularly  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  an  aeridental  omission  in  the  notes  to 
Roderick  { —  it  is  the  duty  of  every  poet  to  acknowledge  all 
hi*  obligations  of  this  kind  to  his  predeeeaeon. 


fmblU  trimu 

Dmw  on  tharpr9^funi*hmnitheln»,'^l\.  9,  p.  768* 

I  will  insert  here  a  peaeage  from  one  of  Lord  Bro«ke*i 
poems.  Few  writers  have  ever  given  proofs  of  prolbunder 
thought  than  this  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Had  his  com- 
mand of  language  been  equal  to  his  strength  of  intellect,  I 
scarcely  know  the  author  whom  he  would  not  bava  surpoasad. 
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night  about  the  time  when  Bonaperte  anumed  the  empire. 
Among  tlie  equibe  to  which  thie  gave  oecaaion,  wa«  the  fol- 
lowing qnottion  and  anawor  between  Paaqoin  and  Marforio. 
Paaquin  ioqutrov,  Mai$  qu^utr€«  qui  est  devettu  done  d»  U  Zi- 
herti  7 — Heyday,  what  it  become  of  Liberty  then  f  —  To  which 
Marforio  repUee,  Bile  !  eUeeA  marU  e»  «'aeeeiidh«al  d'm  Em- 
peretir — Blockhead!  the  it  dead  in  bringing  forth  an  Empe- 
ror.—  Mitt  PLUMTBs't  JVorrative,  iL  3891 

Well  may  the  Unct  of  Pindar  cetpeeting  Taatalna  be  applied 
to  Bonaparte. 

El  ei  Sii  rtv*  R»' 
ipa  Ovariw  'OAv^irov  vgowol  irinn- 
eaar,  i|r  TawraXog  ejrvf.     'AXAd  yip  «cr0> 
wiipai  filyap  t\€op  •««  Uv- 

9^(r  Kip^  6*  iXtp 

Arap  ivI^evAor.  Piudab,  (X.  1. 


JVbm  M  dene  aeeuMr  a  Fertuna  de  cega^  ma§  e9  net  que  detta 
M  deumm  tegmt.  It  ie  not  Fortune,  taya  D.  Luis  da  Cunha, 
%rbo  ought  to  be  aocueed  of  blindneet,— but  they  who  let 
themtelvei  be  blinded  by  her. —  MsMOUAt  OBtos  1650  cCU 
1706.  M88. 

Lieutenant  Bowerbank,  in  hit  Journal  of  what  paieed  on 
tioafd  the  Bellerophon,  haa  applied  a  paaeage  Aura  Horaee  to 
tlie  tame  efleet,  with  humoroua  felieity. 

I,  Bom,  qeie  tfirttu  tua  U  veeat, 
OrandiM  lalMrua  turitmrwm  frmmiA 

ErieT.9,lah.ii.T.37. 


One  bead  more  in  thie  etring  of  quotatione :  U»  tUn  pkHo^ 
•ophe^  layt  the  Corote  de  Puittaye,  tpcaking  of  Frederick  of 
Pruttia,  doiu  le  mm  de  nee  joure,  eel  eelem  M«i  le  pbu  terrible 
/Uam  qme  le  eid  puieee  euvoger  aac  kabiUme  de  U  terre.  Mate 
Pidie  d*UM  RmpkUoeopke  tldeeptU^  eH  wn  utjmre  au  eene 
■wa,  Ml  ntrage  A  k  ruiten.  ~  M^moiret,  t.  iL  185b 


On  IFattiiM 

Tke  T)fmU*e/ortiiMe  in  the  eetde  wm§  weigk*d, 
Hteforteau  and  Ike  WorUPe,  and  England  threw 
Berenwrd into  the  baUaue^^lV.  SS,  p.  769. 

**  How  highly  hat  Britain  been  honored,*'  tnye  Alexander 
Knox,  in  a  letter  to  Hannah  More,  written  not  long  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  "  and  yet  how  awfully  hat  all  undue 
exulution  been  repretted  by  the  critical  turn  which,  after  all, 
effected  a  proaperoua  eonelution !  It  wat  not  human  wiidom 
which  wrought  our  deliverance  ;  for  when  policy  (at  well  aa 
proweea)  had  done  iu  utmott,  Bonaparte't  return  from  Elba 
teemed  at  once  to  undo  all  that  had  been  aecoroplithed.  It 
wat  not  human  power ;  for  at  Waterloo  the  prize  wat  at  much 
at  ever  to  be  contended  for ;  and  nolwithttanding  all  that  bad 
been  achieved,  the  fhte  of  Europe  ouce  more  trembled  on  the 
balance.  Never,  torely,  did  to  momratoot  and  vital  a  contest 
teminate  at  onee  to  happily  and  to  inttructively."  —  Krox'i 
r,iv.997. 


CARMEN    NUPTIALE. 

sue  K99  Of  tfie  ILstttente. 


TO   HER  ROYAL   HIGHNESS   THE   PRINCESS   CHARLOTTE, 

THE   FOLLOWING   POEM   IS   DEDICATED 
WITH  FBOrOUlID   aZSPXCT,  BT  BXR  ROTAL  HIOHlfX88*B  MOST  OUTIFUI. 

AMD   MOIT  DXTOTKD   lERTAITT, 

ROBERT     SOUTHEY, 

rOVr  LAITRXATB. 


PROEM. 

1. 

TiiBRB  waa  a  time  when  all  my  youthftil  thought 
Was  of  the  Muae ;  and  of  the  Poet's  fmme, 

How  fair  it  flourtsheth,  and  fadeth  not,  — 
Alone  enduring,  when  the  Monarch's  namo 

Is  but  an  empty  sound,  the  Conqueror's  bust 

Moulders  and  is  forgotten  in  the  dust. 

2. 

How  best  to  build  the  imperishable  lay 
Was  then  my  daily  care,  my  dream  by  night; 

And  early  in  adventurous  essay 
My  spirit  imp'd  her  wings  for  stronger  flight ; 

96 


Fair  regions  Fancy  open*d  to  my  new, — 
•< There  lies  thy  path,*'  she  said;  '«do  thou  that 
path  pursue ! 

3. 
**  For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  wealth  or  power, 

Thou  whom  rich  Nature  at  thy  happy  birlh 
Bless'd  in  her  bounty  with  the  largest  dower 

That  Heaven  indulges  to  a  child  of  Earth,— 
Then  when  the  sacred  Sister*  for  their  own 
Baptised  thee  in  the  springs  of  Helicon .' 


^  They  promised  for  thee  that  thou  shouldsA  esehew 
All  low  desires,  all  empty  vanities; 
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That  thou  shouldst,  slill  to  Truth  and  Freedom 
true, 
The  applause  or  censure  of  the  herd  despise ; 
And,  in  obedience  to  their  impulse  given, 
Walk  in  the  light  of  Nature  and  of  Heaven. 


5. 


"  Along  the  World's  highway  let  others  crowd. 
Jostling  and  moiling  on  through  dust  and  heat; 

Far  from  the  vain,  the  vicious,  and  the  proud, 
Take  thou,  content  in  solitude,  thj  seat ; 

To  noble  ends  devote  thy  sacred  art. 

And  nurse  for  better  worlds  thine  own  immortal 
oart ! " 

6. 

Praise  to  that  Power  who,  from  my  earliest  days, 
Thus  taught  me  what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun. 

Who  turn'd  ray  footsteps  from  the  crowded  ways. 
Appointing  me  my  better  course  to  run 

In  solitude,  with  studious  U  «sure  bless'd. 

The  mind  unfetter'd,  and  the  heart  at  rest. 

7. 

For  therefore  have  my  days  been  days  of  joy, 
And  all  my  paths  are  paths  of  pleasantness : 

And  still  my  heart,  as  when  I  was  a  boy, 
Doth  never  know  an  ebb  of  cheerfulness ; 

Time,  which  matures  the  intellectual  part, 

Hath  tinged  my  hairs  with  gray,  but  left  untouch'd 
my  heart. 

8. 
Sometimes  I  soar  where  Fancy  guides  the  rein, 

Beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
But  most,  with  long  and  self-approving  pain, 
Patient  pursue  the  historian's  task  severe ; 
Thus  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live. 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  reward  will 
give. 

9. 
Tea,  in  this  now,  while  Malice  frets  her  hour. 

Is  foretaste  given  me  of  that  meed  divine ; 
Here,  undisturb'd  in  this  sequcsler'd  bower, 

The  friendship  of  the  good  and  wise  is  mine ; 
And  that  green   wreath  which  decks  the   Bard 

when  dead, 
That  laureate  garland,  crowns  my  living  head. 

10. 
That  wreath  which,  in  Eliza's  golden  days, 

My  Master  dear,  divinest  Spenser,  wore, 
That  which  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays. 

Which  thoughtful  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore,  — 
Grin,  Envy,  through  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn ! 
In  honor  it  was  given,  with  honor  it  is  worn ! 

11. 

Proudly  I  raised  the  high  thanksgiving  strain 
Of  victory  in  a  rightful  cause  achieved ; 

For  which  i  long  had  look'd,  and  not  in  vain, 
As  one  who,  with  firm  faith  and  undeceived. 

In  history  and  the  heart  of  man  could  find 

Sure  presage  of  deliverance  for  mankind. 


12. 

Proudly  I  ofTer'd  to  the  royal  ear 

My  song  of  joy  when  War's  dmd  woik  n 
done, 
And  glorious  Britain  round  her  aatiale  tpetr 

The  olive  garland  twined,  by  Vidoiy  wro; 
Exulting  as  became  me  in  such  cause, 
I  offerM  to  the  Prince  his  People's  jost  sf  pJaixe. 

13. 
And  when,  as  if  the  tales  of  old  Romaaoe 

Were  but  to  typiiy  his  splendid  reign. 
Princes  and  Potentates  from  conquered  Fn&rf, 

And  chiefs  in  arms  approved,  a  peerless  tnji, 
Assembled  at  his  Court,  —  my  doteoos  layt 
Preferr'd  a  welcome  of  enduring  praise. 

14. 
And  when  that  last  and  most  momentoos  hocr 

Beheld  the  re-risen  cause  of  evil  yield 
To  the  Red  Cross  and  England's  arm  of  poKti, 

I  sung  of  Waterloo's  unequal! 'd  field, 
Paying  the  tribute  of  a  soul  imbued 
With  deepest  joy  devout  and  awt'ul  gratitod*. 

15. 
Such  strains  beseemed  me  well.     But  how  sbaD  I 

To  hymeneal  numbers  tune  the  string, 
Who  to  the  trumpet's  martial  symphony, 

And  to  the  mountain  gales  am  wont  to  anp' 
How  may  these  unaccustom'd  accents  soil 
To  the  sweet  dulcimer  and  courtly  lute? 

16. 
Fitter  for  me  the  lofly  strain  severe. 

That  calls  for  vengeance  for  mankind  oppifs'^ 
Fitter  the  songs  that  youth  may  love  to  hear. 

Which  warm  and  elevate  the  throbbing  biesit; 
Fitter  for  me  with  meed  of  solemn  verse, 
In  reverence,  to  adorn  the  hero's  hearse* 

17. 

But  then  my  Master  dear  arose  to  mind, 
He  on  whose  song,  while  yet  I  was  a  boj, 

My  spirit  fed,  attracted  to  its  kind. 
And  still  insatiate  of  the  growing  joy; " 

He  on  whose  tomb  these  eyes  were  wont  lo  dwei 

With  inward  yearnings  which  I  may  not  teS  ;- 

18. 
He  whose  green  bays  shall  bloom  forever  yoao; 

And  whose  dear  name  whenever  I  repeat, 
Reverence  and  love  are  trembling  on  my  tna|«' 
Sweet  Spenser,  sweetest  Bard ;  yet  not  »>^ 
sweet 
Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  this  vt^j 
High  Priest  of  all  the  Muses*  mysteriesi 

19. 

I  call'd  to  mind  that  mighty  Msster's  son^, 
When  he  brought  home  his  beautifulest  hri^i 

And  Mulla  murmur*d  her  sweet  undersong, 
And  Mole  with  all  his  mountain  woods  Trpl><^- 

Never  to  mortal  lips  a  strain  was  given 

More  rich  with  love,  more  redolent  of  Hesr^A. 
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20. 
His  cup  of  joy  was  mantling  to  the  brim, 

Yet  solemn  thoughts  enhanced  his  deep  delight ; 
A  holy  feeling  fill'd  his  marriage-liymn, 

And  Lore  aspired  with   Faith  a  heavenward 
flight. 
And  hast  not  thou,  my  Sonl,  a  solemn  theme  ? 
I  said,  and  mused  until  1  fell  into  a  dream. 


THE   DREAM. 

Mktrooght  I  heard  a  stir  of  hasty  feet. 

And  horses  tramp'd  and  coaches  roU'd  along, 

And  there  were  busy  voices  in  the  street, 
As  if  a  multitude  were  hurrying  on ; 

A  stir  it  was  which  only  could  befall 

Upon  some  great  and  solemn  festival. 

2. 

Such  crowds  1  saw,  and  in  such  glad  array, 
It  seem*d  some  general  joy  had  fill'd  the  land ; 

Age  had  a  sunshine  on  its  cheek  that  day. 
And  children,  tottering  by  the  mother's  hand. 

Too  young  to  ask  why  all  this  joy  should  be, 

Partook  it,  and  rejoiced  for  sympathy. 

3. 

The  shops,  that  no  dull  care  might  intervene, 
Were  closed ;  the  doors  within  were  lined  with 
heads; 

Glad  faces  were  at  every  window  leen. 

And  from  the  clustered  house-tops  and  the  leads. 

Others,  who  took  their  stand  in  patient  row, 

Look'd  down  upon  the  crowds  that  swarm*d  below. 

4. 
And  every  one  of  all  that  numerous  throng 

On  head  or  breast  a  marriage  symbol  wore ; 
The  war-horse  proudly,  as  he  paced  along. 

Those  joyous  colors  in  his  forelock  wore. 
And  arch'd  his  stately  neck  as  for  delight. 
To  show  his  mane  thus  pompously  bedight. 

5. 

From  every  church  the  merry  bells  rung  round 
With  gladdening  harmony  heard  far  and  wide ; 

In  many  a  mingled  peal  of  swelling  sound. 
The  hurrying  music  came  on  every  side ; 

And  banners  from  tlie  steeples  waved  on  high. 

And  streamers  flutter 'd  in  the  sun  and  sky. 

6. 
Anon  the  cannon's  voice  in  thunder  spake; 

Westward  it  came ;  the  East  returned  the  sound ; 
Bunt  after  burst  the  innocuous  thunders  brake, 

And  roird  from  side  to  side  with  quick  rebound. 
O  happy  land,  where  that  terrific  voice 
Speaks  but  to  bid  all  habitants  rejoice ! 

7. 

Thereat  the  crowd  rush*d  forward  one  and  all. 
And  I  too  in  my  dream  was  borne  along. 


Eilsoon,  methought,  I  reach'd  a  festal  hall. 

Where  guards  in  order  ranged  repell'd  the  throng; 
But  I  had  entrance  through  that  guarded  door, 
In  honor  to  the  laureate  crown  I  wore. 

8. 
That  spacious  hall  was  hung  with  trophies  round. 

Memorials  proud  of  many  a  well- won  day  : 
The  flag  of  France  there  trail'd  toward  the  ground ; 

There  in  captivity  her  Eagles  lay. 
And  under  each,  in  aye-enduring  gold. 
One  well-known  word  its  fatal  story  told. 

9. 

There  read  1  Nile,  conspicuous  from  afar; 

And  Egypt  and  Maida  there  were  found ; 
And  Copenhagen  there  and  Trafalgar ; 

Vimeiro  and  Busaco's  day  renown'd ; 
There  too  was  seen  Borrosa's  bloody  name, 
And  Albuhera,  dear-bought  field  of  fame. 

10. 
Yon  spoils  from  boastful  Massena  were  won ; 
Those  Marmont  lei\  in  that  illustrious  fight 
By  Salamanca,  when  too  soon  the  sun 
Went  down,  and  darkness  hid  the  Frenchman's 
flight. 
These  from  Vittoria  were  in  triumph  borne, 
When  from  the   Intruder's  head  Spain's  stolen 
crown  was  torn. 

11. 
These  on  Pyrcne's  awful  heights  were  gain'd, 

The  trophies  of  that  memorable  day, 
When  deep  witli  blood  her  mountain  springs  were 
stain'd. 
Above  the  clouds  and  lightnings  of  that  fray, 
Wheeling  afar  the  afiVighied  eagles  fled ; 
At  eve  the  wolves  came  forth  and  prey*d  upon  the 
dead. 

12. 

And  blood-stain'd  flags  were  here  from  Orthiee 
borne. 

Trampled  by  France  beneath  her  flying  feet; 
And  what  before  Thoulouse  from  Soult  were  torui 

When  the  stem  Marshal  met  his  last  defeat. 
Yielding  once  more  to  Britain's  arm  of  might, 
And  Wellington  in  mercy  spared  his  flight. 

13. 
There  hung  the  Eagles  which,  with  victory  flush'd. 

From  Fleurus  and  from  Ligny  proudly  flew, 
To  see  the  Usurper's  high-swollen  fortune  crush *d 

Forever  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, — 
Day  of  all  days,  surpassing  in  its  fame 
All  fields  of  elder  or  of  later  name ! 

14. 
There,  too,  the  painter's  universal  art 

Each  story  told  to  all  beholders*  eyes ; 
And  Sculpture  there  had  done  her  fitting  part, 

Bidding  the  forms  perdurable  arise 
Of  those  great  Chiefs  who  in  the  field  of  fight 
Had  best  upheld  their  country's  sacred  right. 
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15. 

There  stood  our  peerless  Edward,  gentle-sourd, 
The  Sable  Prince,  of  chivalry  the  flower; 

And  that  Plantagenet  of  sterner  mould, 
He  who  the  conquer'd  crown  of  Gallia  wore ; 

And  Blake,  and  Nelson,  Glory's  &vorite  son. 

And  Marlborough   there,  and  Wolfe,  and  Wel« 
lington. 

Ifi. 
But  from  the  statues  and  the  storied  wail. 

The  living  scene  withdrew  my  wondering  sense ; 
For  with  accordant  pomp  that  gorgeons  hall 

Was  fiird ;  and  I  beheld  the  opulence 
Of  Britain's  Court,  — a  proud  assemblage  there, 
Her  Statesmen,  and  her  Warriors,  and  her  Fair. 

17. 

Amid  that  Hall  of  Victory,  side  by  side, 
Conspicuous  o'er  the  splendid  company. 

There  sat  a  royal  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride ; 
In  her  fair  cheek,  and  in  her  bright  blue  eye. 

Her  flaxen  locks,  and  her  benignant  mien. 

The  marks  of  Brunswick's  Royal  Line  were  seen. 

18. 

Of  princely  lineage  and  of  princely  heart,     [fight. 
The  Bridegroom  seem'd, — a  man  approved  in 

Who  in  the  great  deliverance  bore  his  part. 
And  had  pursued  the  recreant  Tyrant's  flight, 

When,  driven  from  injured  Germany,  he  fled. 

Bearing  the  curse  of  God  and  Man  upon  his  head. 

19. 

Guardant  before  his  feet  a  Lion  lay. 

The  Saxon  Lion,  terrible  of  yore. 
Who,  in  his  wither'd  limbs  and  lean  decay. 

The  marks  of  long  and  cruel  bondage  bore ; 
But  broken  now  beside  him  lay  the  chain. 
Which  gall'd  and  fretted  late  his  neck  and  mane. 

20. 

A  Lion  too  was  couch'd  before  the  Bride  ; 

That  noble  Beast  had  never  felt  the  chain ; 
Strong  were   his  sinewy  limbs  and  smooth  his 
hide. 

And  o'er  his  shoulders  broad  the  affluent  mane 
Oishevell'd  hung;  beneath  his  feet  were  laid 
Torn  flags  of  France,  whereon  his  bed  he  made. 

21. 

Full  different  were  those  Lions  twain  in  plight, 
Yet  were  they  of  one  brood ;  and  side  by  side 

Of  old,  the  Gallic  Tiger  in  his  might 
They  many  a  time  had  met,  and  quell'd  his  pride, 

And  made  the  treacherous  spoiler  from  their  ire, 

Cowering  and  crippled,  to  his  den  retire. 

Two  forms  divine  on  either  side  the  throne. 
Its  heavenly  guardians,  male  and  female  stood ; 

His  eye  was  bold,  and  on  his  brow  there  shone 
Contempt  of  all  base  things,  and  pride  subdued 

To  wisdom's  will :  a  warrior's  garb  he  wore, 

And  Honor  was  the  name  the  Genius  bore. 


23. 

That  other  form  was  in  a  soow-whtte  ¥€•!« 
As  well  her  virgin  loveliness  became; 

Erect  her  port,  and  on  her  spotlesa  bresust 
A  blood-red  cross  was  hong:  Faitm 
name, 

As  by  that  sacred  emblem  might  be  seen, 

And  by  her  eagle  eye,  and  by  her  dove*lake 


24. 

Her  likeness  such  to  that  robuster  power. 
That  sure  his  sister  she  might  have  been  deem'd. 

Child  of  one  womb  at  one  auspicious  boor. 
Akin  they  if|re,  yet  not  as  thus  it  eeem'd  ; 

For  he  of  Valor  was  the  eldest  son, 

From  Aret6  in  happy  union  sprung. 

25. 

But  her  to  Phronis  Euaebeia  bore. 
She  whom  her  mother  Dic^  sent  lo  earth ; 

What  marvel  then  if  thus  their  featnxea  wore 
Resemblaut  lineaments  of  kindred  birth, 

D'lch  being  child  of  Him  who  rules  above, 

Valor  his  earth-bom  son ;  so  both  denied  Iran 
Jove. 

26. 

While  1  stood  gazing,  suddenly  the  ear 
Was  fill'd  with  solemn  music  breathing  rouBd; 

And  yet  no  mortal  instruments  wore  there. 
Nor  seem'd  that  melody  an  earthly  sonnd. 

So  wondrously  it  came,  so  passing  sweet. 

For  some  strange  pageant  sure  a  prelude  meeL 

27. 

In  every  breast  methought  there  seem'd  to  be 
A  hush  of  reverence  mingled  with  dismay; 

For  now  appear'd  a  heavenly  company 
Toward  tlie  royal  seat  who  held  their  way ; 

A  female  Form  majestic  led  them  on,  — 

With  awful  port  she  came,  and  stood  befin  the 
Throne. 

28. 
Gentle  her  mien,  and  void  of  all  ofienee  ; 
But  if  aught  wrong'd  her,  she  could  strike  aach 
fear. 
As  when  Minerva,  in  her  Sire's  defence, 

Shook  in  Phlegnean  fields  her  dreadf^ol  spear, 
Tet  her  benignant  aspect  told  that  ne*er 
Would  she  refuse  to  heed  a  suppliant's  prayer. 

29. 
The  Trident  of  the  Seas  in  her  right  hand. 

The  sceptre  which  that  Bride  was  bora  to  wield. 
She  bore,  in  symbol  of  her  just  command. 

And  in  her  left  display 'd  the  Red-Croes  shield. 
A  plume  of  milk-white  feathers  overaprMMl 
The  laurell'd  helm  which  graced  her  lofty  head. 

30. 
Daughter  of  Brunswick's  fated  line,  she  said. 

While  joyful  realms  their  gratulation*  pay, 
And  ask  for  blessings  on  thy  bridal  bed,  '^ 

We,  too,  descend  upon  this  happy  day  ;— 
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ReceiTe  with  willing  ear  what  we  impart. 
And  treasure  ap  our  oounaels  in  thy  heart ! 

31. 
Lang  may  it  be  ere  thou  art  call'd  to  bear 

The  weight  of  empire  in  a  day  of  woe ! 
Be  it  thy  favor *d  lot  meantime  to  share 

The  joys  which  from  domestic  virtue  flow, 
And  may  the  lessons  which  are  now  impress'd, 
In  years  of  leisure,  sink  into  thy  breast 

32. 
Look  to  thy  Sire,  and  in  his  steady  way, 

As  in  his  Father's  he,  learn  thou  to  tread ; 
That  thus,  when  comes  the  inevitable  day, 
No  other  change  be  felt  than  of  the  head 
Which  wears  the  crown ;  thy  name  will  then  be 

blest 
Like  theirs,  when  thou,  too,  shalt  be  call'd  to  rest 

33. 
Love  peace  and  cherish  peace ;  but  use  it  so 

That  War  may  find  thee  ready  at  all  hours ; 
And  ever  when  thou  strtkest,  let  the  blow 

Be  awift  and  sure  :  then  put  forth  all  the  powers 
Which  God  hath  given  thee  to  redress  thy  wrong, 
And,  powerful  as  thou  art,  the  strife  will  not  be 
long. 

34. 

Let  not  the  aaered  Trident  from  thy  hand 
Depart,  nor  lay  the  falchion  from  thy  side ! 

Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  mighty  on  the  land, 
Thy  power  shall  then  be  dreaded  far  and  wide : 

And  trusting  itill  in  God  and  in  the  Right, 

Thou  mayst    again  defy  the  World's  collected 
might 

35. 
Thus  as  she  ceased,  a  comely  Sage  came  on, 

His  temples  and  capacious  forehead  spread 
With  locks  of  venerable  eld,  which  shone 

As  when,  in  wintry  moms,  on  Skiddaw's  head 
The  cloud,  the  sunshine,  and  the  snow  unite, 
So  silvery,  so  unsullied,  and  so  while. 

36. 

Of  Kronos  and  the  Nymph  Mnemosyne 
He  sprung,  on  either  side  a  birth  divine ; 

Thus  to  the  Olympian  Gods  allied  was  he. 
And  brother  to  the  sacred  Sisters  nine. 

With  whom  he  dwelt  in  interchange  of  lore. 

Each  thus  instructing  each  for  evermore. 

37. 

They  calVd  him  Praxis  in  the  Olympian  tongue ; 

But  here  on  earth  Expsrixhce  was  his  name. 
Whatever  things  have  pass'd  to  him  were  known. 

And  he  could  see  the  future  ere  it  came ; 
Such  foresight  was  his  patient  wisdom's  meed,— > 
Alas  for  those  who  his  wise  counseb  will  not  heed ! 

38. 

He  bore  a  goodly  volume,  which  he  laid 
Between  that  princely  couple  on  the  throne. 


Lo,  there  my  work  for  this  great  realm,  he  said. 
My  work,  which  with  the  kingdom's  growth  has 
grown. 
The  rights,  the  usages,  the  laws  wherein 
Blessed  above  all  nations  she  hath  been. 

39. 
Such  as  the  sacred  trust  to  thee  is  given. 

So  unimpair'd  transmit  it  to  thy  line : 
Preserve  it  as  the  choicest  gifl  of  Heaven, 

Alway  to  make  the  bliss  of  thee  and  thine : 
The  talisman  of  England's  strength  is  there,  — 
With  reverence  guard  it,  and  with  jealous  care ! 

40. 

The  next  who  stood  before  that  royal  pair 
Came  gliding  like  a  vision  o'er  the  ground ; 

A  glory  went  before  him  through  the  air. 
Ambrosial  odors  floated  all  around. 

His  purple  wings  a  hearenly  lustre  shed 

A  silvery  halo  hover'd  round  his  head 

41. 

The  Angel  of  the  English  Chureh  was  this, 
With  whose  divinest  presence  there  appear*d 

A  glorious  train,  inheritors  of  bliss. 
Saints  in  the  memory  of  the  good  revered. 

Who,  having  render'd  back  their  vital  breath 

To  Him  from  whom  it  came,  were  perfected  by 
Death. 

42. 

Edward  the  spotless  Tudor,  there  I  knew, 
In  whose  pure  breast,  with  pious  nurture  fed. 

All  generous  hopes  and  gentle  virtues  grew; 
A  heavenly  diadem  adom'd  his  head, — 

Most  blessed  Prince,  whose  saintly  name  might 
move 

The  understanding  heart  to  tean  of  reverent  love. 

43. 
Less  radiant  than  King  Edward,  Cranmer  came, 

But  purged  from  persecution's  sable  spot ; 
For  he  had  given  his  body  to  the  flame, 

And  now  in  that  right  hand,  which,  flinching  not, 
He  proffer'd  to  the  fire's  atoning  doom. 
Bore  he  the  unfbding  palm  of  martyrdom. 

44. 

There  too  came  Latimer,  in  worth  allied. 
Who,  to  the  stake  when  brought  by  Romish  lage, 

As  if  with  prison  weeds  he  cast  aside 
The  infirmity  of  flesh  and  weight  of  age. 

Bow-bent  till  then  with  weakness,  in  his  shroud 

Stood  up  erect  and  firm  before  the  admiring  crowd. 

45. 
With  these,  partaken  in  beatitude. 

Bearing  like  them  the  palm,  their  emblem  meet, 
The  Noble  Army  came,  who  had  subdued 

All  frailty,  putting  death  beneath  their  feet : 
Their  robes  were  like  the  mountain  snow,  and 

bright 
As  though  they  had  been  dipp'd  in  the  fountain* 
springs  of  light 
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46. 
For  these  were  they  who  valiantly  endured 

The  fierce  extremity  of  mortal  pain, 
By  no  weak  tenderness  to  life  allured, 

The  victims  of  that  hateful  Henry's  reign, 
And  of  the  bloody  Queen,  beneath  whose  sway 
Rome  lit  her  fires,  and  Fiends  kept  holyday. 

47. 

O  pardon  me,  thrice  holy  Spirits  dear, 
That  hastily  I  now  must  pass  ye  by  ! 

No  want  of  duteous  reverence  is  there  here; 
None  better  knows  nor  deeplier  feels  tlian  I 

What  to  your  sufiTerings  and  your  faith  we  owe, 

Te  valiant  champions  for  the  truth  below  \ 

4d. 
HereaAer,  haply,  with  maturer  care, 

(So  Heaven  permit,)  that  reverence  shall  be 
shown. 
Now  of  my  vision  I  must  needs  declare. 

And  how  the  Angel  stood  before  the  throne, 
And,  fixing  on  that  Princess,  as  he  spake, 
His  eye  benign,  the  awful  silence  brake. 

49. 
Thus  said  the  Angel  —  Thou  to  whom  one  day 

There  shall  in  earthly  guardianship  be  given 
The  English  Church,  preserve  it  from  decay ! 

Ere  now  for  that  most  sacred  charge  hath  Heaven 
In  perilous  times  provided  female  means, 
Blessing  it  beneath  the  rule  of  pious  Queens. 

50. 
Bear  thou  that  great  Eliza  in*  thy  mind. 

Who  from  a  wreck  this  fabric  edified ) 
And  Her  who,  to  a  nation's  voice  resigned, 

When  Rome  in  hope  its  wiliest  engines  plied, 
By  her  own  heart  and  righteous  Heaven  approved. 
Stood  up  against  the  Father  whom  she  loved. 

51. 

Laying  all  mean  regards  aside,  fill  Thou 
Her  seats  with  wisdom  and  with  learned  worth } 

That  so,  whene'er  attack 'd,  with  fearless  brow 
Her  champions  may  defend  her  rights  on  earth ; 

Link'd  is  her  welfare  closely  with  thine  own ; 

One  fate  attends  the  Altar  and  the  Throne  ! 

52. 

Think  not  that  lapse  of  ages  shall  abate 
The  inveterate  malice  of  that  Harlot  old ; 

Fallen  though  thou  deem'st  her  from  her  high  estate, 
She  proffers  still  the  envenom'd  cup  of  gold. 

And  her  fierce  Beast,  whose  names  are  Blasphemy, 

The  same  that  was,  is  still,  and  still  must  be. 

53. 
The  stem  Sectarian  in  unnatural  league 

Joins  her  to  war  against  tlieir  hated  foe ; 
Error  and  FactioA  aid  the  bold  intrigue. 

And  the  dark  Atheist  seeks  her  overthrow. 
While  giant  Zeal  in  arms  against  her  stands. 
Barks  with  a  hundred  mouths,  and  lifla  a  hundred 
hands. 


54. 

Built  on  a  rock,  the  fabric  may  repel 
Their  utmost  rage,  if  all  within  be  sound ; 

But  if  within  the  gates  Indiflfereiiec  dwell, 
Woe  to  her  then !  there  needs  no  otttmrd  womtc ' 

Through  her  whole  frame  bciiumb'd,  a  lethal  derp. 

Like  the  cold  poison  of  the  asp,  will  creep. 

56. 

In  thee,  as  in  a  cresset  set  on  bigh. 
The  light  of  piety  should  shine  far  seen, 

A  guiding  beacon  fix'd  fi>r  every  eye : 
Thus  from  the  influence  of&n  lionor'd  Queer, 

As  from  its  spring,  should  public  good  proeefd,  - 

The  peace  of  Heaven  will  be  thy  proper  mrH 

56. 
So  should  return  that  happy  state  of  yoir. 
When  piety  and  joy  went  band  in  hand , 
The  love  which  to  his  flock  the  sliepherd  boir. 
The  old  observances  which  cherr'd  the  Uad, 
The  household  prayers  which,  honoring  God's  bi;' 

name, 
Kept  tlie  lamp  trimm'd  and  fed  the  Mcred  &ux. 

57. 

Thus  having  spoke,  away  the  Angel  pass'd 
With  all  his  train,  dissolving  from  the  atg^bt: 

A  transitory  shadow  overcast 
The  sudden  void  they  lefl ;  all  meaner  li^t 

Seeming  like  darkness  to  the  eye  which  lost 

The  full  effulgence  of  that  heavenly  host 

53. 
Eflsoon,  in  reappearing  light  confcss'd, 

There  stood  another  Minister  of  bliss. 
With  his  own  radiance  clothed  as  with  a  vest. 

One  of  the  angelic  company  was  this, 
Who,  guardians  of  the  rising  human  race, 
Alway  in  Heaven  behold  the  Father  s  face. 

59. 

Somewhile  he  fix'd  upon  the  royal  Btide 
A  contemplative  eye  of  thoughtful  grirf; 

The  trouble  of  that  look  benign  implied 
A  sense  of  wrongs  for  which  he  sought  relief 

And  that  Earth's  evils  which  go  unredrr«'d 

May  waken  sorrow  in  an  AngePs  breaft. 

60. 
I  plead  for  babes  and  sucklingv,  he  begafir 

Those  who  are  now,  and  who  are  ytt  t*  ^  • 
I  plead  for  all  the  surest  hopes  of  toxa^ 

The  vital  welfare  of  humanity; 
Oh !  let  not  bestial  Ignorance  mainttin 
Longer  within  the  land  her  bmtaltiiag  reign. 

61. 
O  Lady,  if  some  new-born  babe  should  blfOi 
In  answer  to  a  nation's  prayera,  thy  Itf^t 
When  thou,  beholding  it  in  tenderness, 

The  deepest,  holiest  joy  of  earth  shsltpWCi 
In  that  tlie  likeness  of  all  infants  we. 
And  call  to  mind  that  hour  what  now  thoo  Mr* 
from  me. 
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G2. 
Then  seeing  infant  man,  that  Lord  of  Earth, 

Most  weak  and  helpless  of  all  breathing  things, 
Remember  that  as  Nature  makes  at  birth 

No  different  law  for  Peasants  or  for  Kings, 
And  at  the  end  no  difference  may  befall, 
The  **  short  parenthesis  of  life  "  is  all 

63. 

But  in  tliat  space,  how  wide  may  be  their  doom 

Of  honor  or  dishonor,  good  or  ill ! 
From  Nature's  hand  like  plastic  clay  they  come. 

To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  pressure  may  be  given, 
They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  Heaven. 

64. 

Is  it  then  fitting  that  one  soul  should  pine 
For  lack  of  culture  in  this  favor'd  land?  — 

That  spirits  of  capacity  divine 

Perish,  like  seeds  upon  the  desert  sand  ?  — 

That  needful  knowledge  in  this  age  of  light 

Should  not  by  birth  be  every  Briton's  right? 

65. 
Little  can  private  zeal  effect  alone ; 

The  State  must  this  state-malady  redress ; 
For  as,  of  all  the  ways  of  life,  but  one  — 

The  path  of  duty  —  leads  to  happiness. 
So  in  their  duty  States  must  find  at  length 
Their  welfare,  and  their  safety,  and  their  strength. 

66. 
This  the  first  duty,  carefully  to  train 

The  children  in  the  way  that  they  should  go; 
Then  of  the  family  of  guilt  and  pain 

How  large  a  part  were  banish'd  from  below ! 
How  would  the  people  love  with  surest  cause 
Their  country,  and  revere  her  venerable  laws ! 

67. 
Is  there,  alas !  within  the  human  soul 
An  inbred  taint  disposing  it  for  ill  ? 
More  need  that  early  culture  should  control 

And  discipline  by  love  the  pliant  will ! 
The  heart  of  man  is  rich  in  all  good  seeds; 
Neglected,  it  is  choked  with  tares  and  noxious 
weed  4. 

68. 

He  ceased,  and  sudden  from  some  unseen  throng 
A  choral  peal  arose  and  shook  the  hall ; 

As  when  ten  thousand  children  with  their  song 
Fill  the  resounding  temple  of  St.  Paul ;  — 

Scarce  can   the  heart  their  powerful  tones  sus- 
tain;— 

**  Save,  or  we  perish ! "  was  the  thrilling  strain. 

69. 
"Save,  or  we  perish  ! "  thrice  the  strain  was  sung 

By  unseen  Souls  innnmerous  hovering  round ; 
And  whilst  the  hall  with  their  deep  chorus  rung, 

The  inmost  heart  was  shaken  wiih  the  sound ; 
I  felt  the  refluent  blood  forsake  my  face, 
And  my  knees  tremble  1  in  that  awful  place. 


70. 
Anon  two  female  forms  before  our  view 

Came  side  by  side,  a  beauteous  couplement ; 
The  first  a  virgin  clad  in  skyey  blue  ; 

Upward  to  Heaven  her  steadfast  eyes  were  bent , 
Her  countenance  an  anxious  meaning  bore. 
Yet  such  as  might  have  made  lirr  loved  the  more. 

71. 
This  was  that  maiden,  "  sober,  chaste,  and  wise,'* 

Who  bringeth  to  all  hearts  their  best  delight : 
*^ Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solem- 
nize;" 
'*  Daughter  of  Coelia,  and  Spcranza  hight, 
I  knew  her  well  as  one  whose  portraiture 
In  my  dear  Master's  verse  forever  will  end  ore. 

72. 
Her  sister,  too,  tlie  same  divinest  page 

Taught  me  to  know  for  that  Charissa  fair 
^'  Of  goodly  grace  and  comely  personage, 

Of  wondrous  beauty  and  of  bounty  rare, 
Full  of  great  love,"  in  whose  most  gentle  mien 
The  charms  of  perfect  womanhood  were  seen. 

73. 
This  lovely  pair  unroU'd  before  the  throne 

"  Earth's  melancholy  map,"  whereon  to  sight 
Two  broad  divisions  at  a  glance  were  shov^,  — 

The  empires  these  of  Darkness  and  of  Light. 
Well  might  the  thoughtful  bosom  sigh  to  mark 
How  wide  a  portion  of  the  map  was  dark. 

74. 
Behold,  Charissa  cried,  how  large  a  space 

Of  Earth  lies  unredeem'd !     Oh,  grief  to  think 
That  countless  myriads  of  immortal  race. 

In  error  born,  in  ignorance  must  sink. 
Train 'd  up  in  customs  which  corrupt  the  heart. 
And  following  miserably  tlie  evil  part ! 

75. 

Regard  the  expanded  Orient,  from  the  shores 
Of  scorch'd  Arabia  and  the  Persian  sea. 

To  where  the  inhospitable  Ocean  roars 
Against  the  rocks  of  frozen  Tartary  ; 

Look  next  at  those  Australian  isles,  which  lie 

Thick  as  the  stars  that  stud  the  wintry  sky ;  — 

76. 
Then  let  thy  mind  contemplate t,  survey 

That  spacious  region,  where,  in  elder  time, 
Earth's  unremember'd  conquerors  held  the  sway  ; 

And  Science,  trusting  in  her  skill  sublime. 
With  lore  abstruse  the  sculptured  walls  o'ersprcad. 
Its  import  now  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

77. 
From  Nile  and  Congo's  undiscover'd  springs 

To  the  four  seas  which  gird  the  unhappy  land, 
Behold  it  lef\  a  prey  to  barbarous  Kings, 

The  Robber,  or  the  Trader's  ruthless  hand : 
Sinning  and  suffering,  every  where  unblcss'd. 
Behold  her  wretched  sons,  oppressing   and  ««^ 
press'd ! 
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To  England  ia  the  Eastern  empire  given, 
And  hers  the  sceptre  of  the  circling  main ; 

Shall  she  not  then  difiiiae  the  word  of  Heaven 
Through  all  the  regions  of  her  trusted  reign, — 

Wage  against  evil  things  the  hallowed  strife, 

And  sow  with  liberal  hand  the  seeds  of  liie ! 

79. 
By  strenuous  efforts  in  a  rightful  cause, 

Gloriously  hath  she  surpass'd  her  ancient  fame. 
And  won   in    arms   the  astonish'd  World's  ap- 
plause. 
Yet  may  she  win  in  peace  a  nobler  name. 
And  Nations,  which  now  lie  in  error  blind. 
Hail  her  the  Friend  and  Teacher  of  Mankind ! 

80. 

Oh !  what  a  part  were  that;  Speranza  then 
Ezclaim'd,  to  act  upon  Earth's  ample  stage ! 

Oh !  what  a  name  among  the  sons  of  men 
To  leave,  which  should  endure  from  age  to  age ! 

And  what  a  strength  that  mtntstiy  of  good 

Should  find  in  love  and  human  gratitude ! 

81. 
Speed  thou  the  work,  Redeemer  of  the  World ! 

That  the  long  miseries  of  mankind  may  cease ! 
Where'er  the  Red  Cross  banner  is  onfiirl'd 

There  let  it  carry  truth,  and  light,  and  peace  ! 
Did  not  the  Angtls  who  announced  thy  birth 
Proclaim  it  with  the  sound  of  Peace  on  Earth  ? 

82. 

Bless  thou  this  happy  Island,  that  the  stream 
Of  blessing  far  and  wide  from  hence  may  flow ! 

Bless  it  that  thus  thy  saving  Mercy's  beam 
Reflected  hence  may  shine  on  all  below ! 

Tht  kingdom   oomx!    thy  will  bk   dorx,  O 
Lord  ! 

AvD  BE  THT  Holt  Name  tbbovoh  all  the 

WORLD   adored  ! 

83. 

Thus  as  Speranza  cried,  she  claap'd  her  hands. 
And  heavenward  lifted  them  in  ardent  prayer. 

Lo !  at  the  act  the  vaulted  roof  expands, — 
Heaven  opens,  —  and  in  empyreal  air 

Pouring  its  splendors  through  the  inferior  sky 

More  bright  than  noon-day  suns  the  Cross  ap- 
pears on  high. 

84. 
A  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  ensued, 

Such  as  but  once  to  mortal  ears  wto  known,— 
The  voice  of  that  Angelic  Multitude, 

Who,  in  their  Orders,  stand  around  the  Throne; 
Peace  upon  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men  !  they 

song. 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  with  that  prophetic  an- 
them rung. 

85. 
In  holy  fear  I  fell  upon  the  ground. 
And  hid  my  face,  unable  to  endure 


The  glory,  or  sustain  the  piercing  wtmod  i 

In  fear  and  yet  in  trembling  joy,  for  aiuc 
My  soul  that  hour  yearn 'd  strongly  to  be  five. 
That  it  might  spread  its  wings  in  immottMliiy. 


86. 
Gone  was  the  glory  when  I  raised  toy  head ; 

But  in  the  air  appear'd  a  form  half  mc&. 
Below  with  shadows  dimly  garmented, 

And  indistinct  and  dreadful  wbb  his  m»ea : 
Yet,  when  1  gaied  intentlier,  I  could  trace 
Divinest  beauty  in  that  awful  fiioe. 

87. 

Hear  me,  O  Princess !  said  the  shadowy  fbrsi. 
As,  in  administering  this  mighty  land, 

l*hou  with  thy  best  endeavor  shalt  perform 
The  wiU  of  Heaven,  so  shall  my  fMthfial  hafid 

Thy  great  and  endless  Veoompenae  aapply  ;  — 

My  name  is  DEATH :  the  last,  best 
I! 


EPILOGUE. 


1. 


Is  this  the  Nuptial  Song  ?  with  brow  a 
Perchance  the  votaries  of  the  world  will  amj : 

Are  these  fit  strains  for  Royal  ears  to  beer? 
What  man  is  he  who  thus  assorts  hie  lay, 

And  dares  pronounce  with  inauspicioas  breath. 

In  Hymeneal  verse,  the  name  of  Death  ? 

2. 
Remote  from  cheerful  intercourse  of  men. 
Hath  he  indulged  his  melancholy  mood. 
And,  like  the  hermit  in  some  sullen  den. 
Fed  his  distemper'd  mind  in  solitade .' 
Or  have  fanatic  dreams  distraught  his  amae. 
That  thus  he  should  piesome  with  bold  iner. 
erence? 

3. 
O  Royal  Lady,  ill  they  judge  the  heart 

That  reverently  approaches  thee  to-day. 
And  anxious  to  perform  its  fitting  part. 

Prefers  the  tribute  of  this  duteous  lay ! 
Not  with  displeasure  should  his  song  be  reed 
Who  prays  for  Heaven's  best  blessings  on  thy 
head. 

4. 
He  prays  that  many  a  year  may  pass  away 

Ere  the  State  call  thee  from  a  life  of  love ; 
Vex'd  by  no  public  cares,  that  day  by  day 

Thy  heart  the  dear  domestic  joys  may  prove. 
And  gracious  Heaven  thy  chosen  nuptials  bless 
With  all  a  Wife's  and  aU  a  Mother's  happinaM. 

5. 

He  prays  that,  for  thine  own  and  England's  sake, 
The  Virtues  and  the  Household  Charitire 

Their  favor'd  seat  beside  thy  hearth  may  take ; 
That  when  the  Nation  thither  turn  their  eyes, 
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There  the  convpicuoas  model  they  may  find 
or  all  which  makes  the  blin  of  human-kind. 

6. 
He  prayi  that,  when  the  sceptre  to  thy  hand 
In  dae  succession  shall  descend  at  length, 
Prosperity  and  Peace  may  bless  the  Land, 
Truth   be    thy    counsellor,  and    Heaven   thy 
strength ; 
That  every  tongue  thy  praises  may  proclaim, 
And  every  heart  in  secret  bless  thy  name. 

7. 

He  prays  that  thou  mayst  strenuously  maintain 
The  wise  laws  handed  down  from  sire  to  son ; 

He  prays  that,  under  thy  auspicious  reign. 
All  may  be  added,  which  is  led  undone, 

To  make  the  realm,  its  polity  complete, 

In  all  things  happy,  as  in  all  things  great;  — 

8. 
That,  through  the  will  of  thy  enlighten'd  mind. 

Brute  man  may  be  to  social  life  reclaim'd  ; 
That,  in  compassion  for  forlorn  mankind. 

The  saving  Faith  may  widely  be  proclaim'd 
Through   erring    lands,    beneath    thy    fostering 

care;  — 
This  is  his  ardent  hope,  his  loyal  prayer. 


9. 


In  every  cottage  may  thy  power  be  blest 

For  blessings  which  should  every  where  abound ; 
Thy  will,  beneficent,  from  East  to  West, 

May  bring  forth  good  where'er  the  sun  goes 
round, 
And  thus,  through  future  times,  should  Cbaiu 

LOTTE^s  fame 
Surpass  our  great  Eliza's  golden  name. 

10. 

Of  awful  subjects  have  I  dared  to  sing ; 

Yet  surely  are  they  such,  as,  view*d  aright. 
Contentment  to  thy  better  mind  may  bring ; 

A  strain  which  haply  may  thy  heart  invite 
To  ponder  well  how  to  thy  choice  is  given 
A  glorious  name  on  Earth,  a  high  reward  in 
Heaven. 

11. 

Light  strains,  though  cheerful  as  the  hues  of 
spring. 

Would  wither  like  a  wreath  of  vernal  flowers; 
The  amaranthine  garland  which  I  bring 

Shall  keep  its  vcrdnre  through  all  afler-bonn;  — 
Yea,  while  the  Poet's  name  is  doom'd  to  live, 
So  long  this  garland  shall  its  fVagrance  give. 

12. 
«*  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  erown  :  '* 

Thus  said  the  Bard  who  spake  of  kingly  cares; 
But  calmly  may  the  Sovereign  then  lie  down 
When  grateful  Nations  guard  him  with  their 
prayers  * 

99 


How  sweet  a  sleep  awaits  the  Royal  head 
When  these  keep  watch  and  ward  around  the  bed ' 


L'ENVOY. 


Go,  little  Book ;  from  this  my  solitude, 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters :  —  go  thy  ways ! 

And  if ,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good, 
The  World  will  find  thee,  ailer  many  days. 

Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth :  — 

Go,  little  Book !  in  faith  1  send  thee  forth 


NOTES. 


Tk§  **9koHptarmik»»Uifltf$"uatL  —  m,  p.  783 
f  hava  borrowed  thii  itrikiof  exproMion  from  Storer. 

All  aa  my  chiyton,  m  my  wiadiof  thMt ; 
None  joy'd  my  birth,  nooo  mooio'd  my  death  to  eee ; 

The  ehort  parentheiis  of  life  was  iweet. 
But  fhort ;  —  what  wai  before,  vnknown  to  me, 
Aod  what  must  follow  ie  the  Lord'*  decree. 

BTomsa*!  I4f$  amd  Death  ^  IFebif . 

Let  me  iotert  here  a  beantiful  panafo  from  thii  forfottea 
poet,  whose  work  has  been  retrieved  from  obltTion  in  the  Heli- 
eooia.    Wobey  is  speakiof. 

More  fit  the  dirife  of  a  moumfbl  quire 
In  dull  sad  notes  all  sorrows  to  exceed, 
For  liim  in  whom  the  Prince's  lovo  is  dead. 

I  am  the  tomb  where  that  aifection  lies, 
That  was  the  closet  where  it  liriog  kept : 

Yet  wise  men  say  alTestion  never  dies ;  — 
No,  but  it  turns,  and  when  it  long  hath  slept, 
LMk» Asovy,  tfis iktv^^CtaxUmg kaik mpC 

O  eouM  it  die, —that  were  a  restAil  sUto  t 

But  liviqgi  it  eonverts  to  deadly  hate. 


Dmmgkter  ^  O^iOf  and 


MkigkL^n,  p.  783. 


IV. 


Dame  Colia  men  did  her  call,  as  thought 
From  Heaven  to  come,  or  thither  to  arise, 
The  mother  of  three  daughters  well  np-brooght 
In  goodly  thews  or  godly  exercise : 
The  eldest  two,  most  sober,  ehatto  and  wise, 
Fidelia  and  Speransa  virgins  were. 
Though  spoused  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solemniie ; 
But  fiiir  Charissa  to  a  lovely  (ere 
Was  linked,  and  by  him  bad  many  pledges  dear. 

JlMTf  Qassii,  Book  I.  e.  10. 


Ikmemkirwdlumu 


wOSL 


~7l,^78aL 


XII. 


Thus  as  Ihoy  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 
I^ !  two  meet  goodly  virgins  came  In  place, 
Vlinlted  arm  in  arm  in  lovely  wise. 
With  eoonteoaoee  demure,  and  modest  glass, 
They  numbred  equal  sups  and  even  paoe ; 
Of  whieh  the  eldest,  that  FidelU  bight, 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  chrysisl 
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That  could  have  dazed  the  rash  beholder's  sight, 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  Heaven's  light* 

XIIL 

She  was  arrayed  all  in  lilly  white. 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 
With  wine  and  water  filled  up  to  the  height, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 
But  she  no  whit  did  change  her  constant  mood ; 
And  in  her  othei  hand  she  fast  did  bold 
A  book,  that  was  both  signed  and  sealed  with  blood, 
Wherein  dark  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  nadefstood. 

XIV. 
Her  younger  sister,  that  Speranza  hight. 
Was  clad  in  blue  that  her  beseemed  well : 
Not  all  so  chearful  seemed  she  of  sight 
As  was  her  sister ;  whether  dread  did  dwell, 
Or  anguish  in  her  heart,  is  hard  to  tell. 
Upon  her  arm  a  silver  anchor  lay, 
Whereon  she  leaned  ever,  as  befoU : 
And  ever  up  to  Heaven  as  she  did  pray. 
Her  stedfast  eyes  were  bent,  ne  swarved  other  way. 

Furg  QiMSM,  Book  I.  o.  10. 


TloMgkt  me  t6  kMMt.  —  79,  p< 

XXX. 

Bhe  was  a  woman  in  ber  fresbett  afe. 
Of  wondrous  beavtyi  and  of  bounty 
With  goodly  grace  and  comely 
That  was  on  earth  not  easy  to 
Full  of  great  love. 


Lclt. 


"  E»r1k*»  Melrndbrfy  sMjp."  —73,  p.  r 

A  part  how  small  of  the  terraqueous  globe 
Is  tenanted  by  man !  the  rest  a  waste ; 
Rocks,  deserts,  frozen  seas,  and  bumioc  staMfa^ 
Wild  haunts  of  monsters,  poisons,  sling*  atid 
Such  is  Earth's  melancholy  map !  b<it  fkr 
More  sad !  this  earth  is  a  true  map  of  owa. 

YooiT«,A^Ml,^»& 

It  is  the  moral  rather  than  the  physical  mmp  whicli  o«^  :» 
excite  this  mournful  feeling, — but  such  conteaiplatiw  laeefc 
excite  our  hope  and  our  zeal  also ;  for  how  lAige  «  part  of  «ii 
existing  evil,  physical  as  well  as  motal,  m  iw— fistwh  fey 
human  means! 


Jfnnttul  Son0^ 


FOR  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE  OF  WALES 


Iir  its  Buminer  pride  array'd, 
Low  our  Tree  of  Hope  ie  laid  I 
Low  it  lies :  —  in  evil  hour, 
Visiting  the  brida]  bower, 
Death  hath  levell'd  root  and  flower. 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade, 
(This  the  end  of  pomp  and  power  i) 
Have  the  riles  of  death  been  paid : 
Windsor,  in  thy  sacred  shade 
Is  the  Flower  of  Brunswick  laid  ! 

Te  whose  relics  rest  around, 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ! 
Know  ye.  Spirits,  who  is  come. 
By  immitigable  doom 
Summon'd  to  the  untimely  tomb  ? 
Late  with  youth  and  splendor  crown'd, 
Late  in  beauty's  vernal  bloom, 
Late  with  love  and  joyance  blest ; 
Never  more  lamented  guest 
Was  in  Windsor  laid  to  rest 

Henry,  thou  of  saintly  worth, 
Thou,  to  whom  thy  Windsor  gave 
Nativity,  and  name,  and  grave ; 
Thou  art  in  this  hallowed  earth 
Cradled  for  the  immortal  birth ! 
Heavily  upon  his  head 
Ancestral  crimes  were  yisited : 


He,  in  spirit  like  a  child, 
Meek  of  heart  and  undefiled, 
Patiently  his  crown  resign'd. 
And  fix'd  on  heaven  his  heavenly  miiid. 
Blessing,  while  he  kiss'd  the  rod. 
His  Redeemer  and  his  God. 
Now  may  he  in  realms  of  bUas 
Greet  a  soul  as  pure  as  his. 

Passive  as  that  humble  spirit 
Lies  his  bold  dethroner  too ; 
A  dreadful  debt  did  he  inherit 
To  his  injured  lineage  due ; 
Ill-starr*d  prince,  whose  martial  merit 
His  own  England  long  might  roe ! 
Mournful  was  that  Edward's  fiune. 
Won  in  fields  contested  well. 
While  he  sought  his  rightful  claim : 
Witness  Aire's  unhappy  water, 
Where  the  ruthless  Clifibrd  fell ; 
And  when  Wharfe  ran  red  with  akoglitier. 
On  the  day  of  Towton's  field. 
Gathering,  in  its  guilty  flood, 
The  carnage  and  the  ill-spilt  blood 
That  forty  thousand  lives  could  yield. 
Cressy  was  to  this  but  sport, 
Poictiers  but  a  pageant  Tain ; 
And  the  victory  of  Spain 
8eem*d  a  strife  for  pastime  meaa 
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And  the  woxk  of  Agincourt 

Only  like  a  tournament; 

Half  the  blood  which  there  waa  spent, 

Had  sufficed  again  to  gain 

Anjou  and  ill-yielded  Mune, 

Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 

And  Our  Lady's  Annient  towers, 

Maugre  all  the  Valois '  powers. 

Had  a  second  time  been  ours.  — 

A  gentle  daughter  of  thy  line, 

Edward,  lays  her  dust  with  thine. 

Thou,  Elixabeth,  art  here ; 
Thou  to  whom  all  griefs  were  known; 
Who  wert  placed  upon  the  bier 
In  happier  hour  than  on  the  throne. 
Fatal  daughter,  fatal  mother, 
Raised  to  that  ill-omen*d  station. 
Father,  uncle,  sons,  and  brother, 
Moum*d  in  blood  her  elevation ! 
Woodville,  in  the  realms  of  bliss. 
To  thine  ofipring  thou  mayst  say, 
Early  death  is  happiness; 
And  favor'd  in  their  lot  are  they 
Who  are  not  lefl  to  learn  below 
That  length  of  life  is  length  of  woe. 
Lightly  let  this  ground  be  pressed ; 
A  broken  heart  is  here  at  rest 

But  thou,  Seymour,  with  a  greeting 
Such  as  sisters  use  at  meeting, 
Joy,  and  sympathy,  and  love. 
Wilt  hail  her  in  the  seats  above. 
Like  in  loveliness  were  ye ; 
By  a  like  lamented  doom, 
Hurried  to  an  early  tomb. 
While  together,  spirits  blest, 
Here  your  earthly  relics  rest ; 
Fellow  angels  shall  ye  be 
In  the  angelic  company. 

Henry,  too,  hath  here  his  part; 
At  the  gentle  Seymour's  side. 
With  his  best  beloved  bride. 
Cold  and  quiet,  here  are  laid 
The  ashes  of  that  fiery  heart. 
Not  with  his  tyrannic  spirit. 
Shall  our  Charlotte's  soul  inherit; 
No,  by  Fisher's  hoary  head,  — 
By  More,  the  learned  and  the  good, — 
By  Katharine*B  wrongs  and  Boleyn's  blood, 


By  the  life  so  basely  slied 
Of  the  pnde  of  Norfolk's  line, 
By  the  axe  so  often  red. 
By  the  fire  with  martyrs  fed, 
Hateful  Henry,  not  with  thee 
May  her  happy  spirit  be ! 


And  here  lies  one  whose  tragic  name 
A  reverential  thought  may  claim ; 
That  murder'd  Monaroh,  whom  the  grave. 
Revealing  its  long  secret,  gave 
Again  to  sight,  that  we  might  spy 
His  comely  face  and  waking  eye ! 
There,  thrice  fifty  years,  it  lay. 
Exempt  from  natural  decay. 
Unclosed  and  bright,  as  if  to  say, 
A  plague,  of  bloodier,  baser  birth. 
Than  that  beneath  whose  rage  he  bled, 
Was  loose  upon  our  guilty  earth ;  — 
Such  awful  warning  from  the  dead 
Was  given  by  that  portentous  eye ; 
Then  it  dosed  eternally. 


Te  whose  relics  re»t  around. 
Tenants  of  this  funeral  ground ; 
Even  in  your  immortal  spheres. 
What  fresh  yearnings  will  ye  feel, 
When  this  earthly  guest  appears '. 
Us  she  leaves  in  grief  and  tean; 
But  to  yon  will  she  reveal 
Tidings  of  old  England's  weal; 
Of  a  righteous  war  pursued. 
Long,  through  evil  and  through  good. 
With  unshaken  fortitude ; 
Of  peace,  in  battle  twice  achieved ; 
Of  her  fiercest  foe  subdued. 
And  Europe  from  the  yoke  reliev'd, 
Upon  that  Brabantine  plain ! 
Such  the  proud,  the  virtuous  story, 
Such  the  great,  the  endless  glory 
Of  her  father's  splendid  reign ! 
He  who  wore  the  sable  mail 
Might,  at  this  heroic  tale. 
Wish  himself  on  earth  again. 

One  who  reverently,  for  thee. 
Raised  the  strain  of  bridal  verse. 
Flower  of  Brunswick !  mournfully 
Lays  a  garland  on  thy  hearse. 
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^  Tiuion  of  3n7Himtnt. 


TO   THE    KING. 


Sir, 


Onlt  to  Tour  Majesty  can  the  preaetit  pub- 
lication with  propriety  be  addreflsed.  Ab  a  tribute 
to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  late  reYered  Sover- 
eign, it  is  my  duty  to  present  it  to  Your  Majesty's 
notice ;  and  to  whom  could  an  experiment,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  considered  hereafter  as  of  some 
importance  in  English  Poetry,  be  so  fitly  inscribed, 
as  to  the  Royal  and  munificent  Patron  of  science, 
art,  and  literature  ? 

We  owe  much  to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  but 
to  none  of  that  illustrious  House  moxe  than  to 
Tour  Majesty,  under  whose  government  the  mili- 
tary renown  of  Great  Britain  has  been  carried  to 
the  highest  point  of  glory.  From  that  pure  glory 
there  has  been  nothing  to  detract ;  the  success  was 
not  more  splendid  than  the  cause  was  good ;  and 
the  event  was  deserved  by  the  generosity,  the 
justice,  the  wisdom,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the 
counsels  which  prepared  it  The  same  perfect 
integrity  has  been  manifested  in  the  whole  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs.  More  has  been  done 
than  was  ever  before  attempted,  for  mitigating 
the  evils  incident  to  our  stage  of  society;  for 
imbuing  the  rising  race  with  those  sound  principles 
of  religion  on  which  the  welfiire  of  states  has  its 
only  secure  foundation;  and  for  opening  new 
regions  to  the  redundant  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  people.  Under  Tour  Majesty's  government, 
the  Metropolis  is  rivalling  in  beauty  those  cities 
which  it  has  long  surpassed  in  greatness :  sciences, 
arts,  and  letters  are  flourishing  beyond  all  former 
example ;  and  the  last  triumph  of  nautical  dis- 
covery and  of  the  British  flag,  which  had  so  oflen 
been  essayed  in  vain,  has  been  accomplished.  The 
brightest  portion  of  British  history  will  be  that 
which  records  the  improvements,  the  works,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  Greorgian  Age. 

That  Tour  Majesty  may  long  continue  to  reign 
over  a  free  and  prosperous  people,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  the  happiest  form  of  government  which 
has  ever  been  raised  by  human  wisdom  under  the 
favor  of  Divine  Providence,  may,  under  Tour 
Majesty's  protection,  be  transmitted  unimpaired 
to  posterity,  is  the  prayer  of 

Tour  Majesty's 

Most  dntiful  Subject  and  Servant, 

ROBERT  SOUTHET. 


PREFACE 


TO 


THB   PRESENT   EDITION 


or 


THE   VISION   OF 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  the  llrr* 
erend  S.  Tillbrook,  B.  D.,  at  that  tizae  FeUow  ^ 
Peierhouse,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mioe,  f^ 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled, 


"  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

croiv 

THE  MODERN  HEXAMETERS. 

AVD  irpoir 

MR.  SOUTHET'S  VISION  OF  JUDGHE3IT. 

« 

*  The  Hexameter  Terae  I  grant  to  tw  a  fentlcoMa  of  a 
ancieot  honso,  (m  ii  many  an  Euglieh  beggar ;)  jet  thm  vhrnt 
of  oura  he  cannot  thrire  in ;  oar  ipeeeh  ie  too  crm^gj  €at  km 
to  set  hiaploufh  in;  he  goes  twitching  and  bopfrii^g,  ft*  t 
man  running  opon  quagmire*,  up  the  hill  in  one  ^nahlr,  «*i 
down  the  dale  in  another,  retaining  no  p«ft  of  that  elnrih 
■mootb  gait  whioh  he  vaunts  himielf  with  amoof  the  lSn«ii 
and  Latins.'— Thomai  Naih. 

CAMBRIDOX, 
1822." 

The  following  extracts  comprise  the  most  i»- 
portant  of  Mr.  Tillbrook's  animadvetsioois; — 

«'The  Laureate  sajs  that  'if  it  be  diffieolt  lo 
reconcile  the  public  to  a  new  tune  in  Tcise,  it  m 
plainly  impossible  to  reconcile  them  to  a  new  prc> 
nunciation.'    But  why  not  attempt  to  Waeh  tkii 
tune  on  new  principles  ?  why  leave  the  public  wiih* 
out  a  gmde  to  the  accents  and  drrtsioiu  of  the 
Greorgian  hexameter  ?  This  should  have  been  ioat 
either  by — borrowing  from  the  Latin  niles — adofii- 
ing  those  of  the  early  prosodians  ^-  or  by  invefiting 
a  new  metronome.    It  is  difficult  to  reeomoirnii, 
much  more  to  establish,  any  theoretical  atlffapi 
upon  indiyidual  authority,  because  pnctical  expe- 
rience is  the  best  and  ultimate  teat  of  socom 
After  repeated  trials,  the  enterprise  in  qnetttoo  hu 
uniformly  failed, 'and  experience  has  showo  th&t 
all  modem  imitations  of  the  epie  am  unworthy  of 
becoming  deniiens  among  onr  English  mrtm 
The  system  attempted  by  the  Laufvate  is  profeae^ 
edly  an  imitation  of  the  anoent  systems;  boi 
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every  copy  is  good  or  bad  u  it  refiembles  or  differs 
from  its  original.  In  defence  of  his  enterprise, 
Mr.  Southey  should  not  have  contented  himself 
with  a  bare  exposition  of  the  measures  of  his  verse, 
but  should  have  actually  noted  the  caesuras,  ac- 
cented tlic  syllables,  and  divided  Uie  feet.  In  mat- 
ters of  rhythm  and  sound,  tlie  untried  ear  cannot 
always  catch  the  precise  meaning  of  the  musician 
or  poet,  especially  where  an  original  air  is  turned 
into  a  variation;  and  this  seems  precisely  tlie  case 
between  the  modernized  and  original  epic,  Uie  dif- 
fi>rence  acknowledged  by  the  Laureate  being  tlie 
variation  alluded  to. 

**  A  table,  exhibiting  the  varieties  which  Mr.  S. 
has  adopted,  and  their  agreement  or  disagreement 
witlt  the  legitimate  hexameter,  should  have  been 
drawn  out.  Critical  experience  has  long  ago 
selected  and  establislied  certain  canons  for  Uie 
iambic,  sapphic,  alcaic,  and  other  metres ;  and 
Greek  or  Latin  verses  constructed  according  to 
those  laws  invariably  excel  both  in  rhythm  and 
melody.  —  There  are  in  the  Vision  of  Judgment 
ports  which  may  charm  and  delight,  but  tiiey  do 
so  from  no  metrical  effect.  The  reader  (notwitli- 
standing  the  Laureate's  caution)  soon  finds  him- 
tvK  in  a  tangled  path,  and  gets  bewildered  for 
want  of  those  guides  which  lead  him  smoothly 
through  the  Siege  of  Troy.  But  if  he  travel  far 
with  the  Muse  of  modem  epic,  he  will  have  little 
running,  frequent  baitings,  some  stumbling  and 
jostling,  and  now  and  then  find' the  good  lady 
gaping,  or  sitting  crosslegged  in  the  midst  of  a 

barbarous  rabble  of  monosyllabic  particles. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  But  it  will  be  easier  to  show  the  comparative 
and  probable  sources  of  excellence  or  failure  in 
tlie  composition  of  the  modem  hexameter,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  com- 
pared as  to  their  literal  and  syllabic  relations.  To 
effect  tills,  four  separate  tables  have  been  drawn, 
containing  the  component  parts  and  totals  of  eight 
verses  of  hexametrieal  dimensions,  taken  severally 
from  the  Iliad,  i£nrid,  Vision  of  Judgment,  and 
from  a  poem  by  Schiller.  The  divisions  arc  cal- 
culated to  show  the  totals  of  words,  syllables,  con- 
sonants, vowels,  diphthongs,  letters,  and  variety  of 
final  syllables.  It  will  be  seen  from  tliis  tabular 
eX|MMition  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  nearly 
analogous,  except  that  tlie  balance  of  polysyllables 
inclmes  to  the  former.  The  diphthongs  are  more 
and  the  consonants  fewer,  and  the  total  of  letters 
and  words  also  is  less  with  the  Greek.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  is, that  the  euphony,  and  syllabic 
pfiwcr  of  speech,  must  likewise  be  on  tlie  side  of 
tlic  Greeks. 

^*  In  the  English  scale,  the  number  of  monosylla- 
bles tajivt  times  as  great  as  in  either  of  tlie  two 
ancient  languages,  and  more  than  twice  as  great 
a<i  in  the  German.  The  English  consonants  are 
very  nearly  double  those  of  the  (treek  or  Latin, 
and  the  total  number  of  words  bean  nearly  the 
same  ratio  both  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  viz.  tteo 
to  oiM.  By  necessity  of  grammar,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  words  consists  of  monosyllables 


and  expletives.  Neither  tlic  consonants  in  Uie 
German,  nor  Uie  total  of  letters,  is  so  numerous 
as  in  the  English,  and  the  same  relation  holds 
between  the  final  varieties  of  Uiesc  two  languages. 
**"  It  has  been  before  remarked  that  the  Teutonic 
hexameter  may  be  rendered  somewhat  superior  to 
the  English.  This  superiority  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  be  attributed  to  Uie  smaller  aggregate  cf 
consonants  and  monosyllables  which  distinguish 
the  German  vocabulary.  But  the  unprejudiced 
reader  will  draw  what  inferences  he  pleases  from 
Uie  comparative  pow^ers  of  each  language,  and  log- 
ulatc  his  decision  according  to  the  apparent  truth 
or  falsehcxMi  of  the  whole  of  the  argument  and 
evidence. 

"  * Exdudat jurgia  Finis* 

*'  In  taking  leave  of  this  question,  the  Writer 
again  assures  Mr.  Southey  of  his  high  regard  both 
for  the  private  and  literary  life  of  the  Laureate  of 
the  present  age.  The  pen  which  has  traced  these 
Remarks,  if  it  be  not  that  of  a  ready  writer,  would 
fain  be  considered  as  that  of  a  humble  critic,  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motives  than  Uiose  of  friendly 
discussions,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  the  Epic 
Muse  of  Greece  and  Latium  free  from  the  barbar- 
ities of  modern  imitation. 

**  It  is  against  the  metre — the  metrical  association 
and  arrangement — against  the  innovation,  not  the 
innovator,  that  the  writer  protests ;  the  merits  or 
demerits  therefore  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  as  a 
poem,  he  leaves  to  abler  reviewers  and  to  posterity. 
It  will  be  read  and  admired  by  a  few  persons,  just 
as  the  attempts  of  oUier  Ilexametrists  have  been. 
The  experiments  of  Trissino,  Sydney,  and  Spenser, 
produced  a  short-lived  sensation,  which  perished 
with  Uie  sympathetic  caprice  of  the  times.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Southey  may,  even  in  the  Geor- 
gian age,  produce  a  parallel  effect ;  but,  independent 
of  the  probable  causes  of  the  failure  already  stated, 
the  poem  itself,  being  an  occasional  one,  is  on  that 

account,  also,  more  liable  to  forgetfulness. 

«  •  •  • 

^*  Via  triiUj  via  tuta,  is  therefore  as  good  a  password 
for  the  aspirant  who  would  climb  Parnassus,  as  for 
the  humble  pilgrim  who  plods  along  the  beaten 
path  of  Prose.  There  is  no  necessity,  indeed  no 
apology,  for  attempting  to  revive  those  misshapen 
furms  of  Poetry,  —  those  *  immodulata  poematOy* 
which  have  long  ago  been  laid  to  rest,  shrouded 
in  cobwebs  and  buried  in  the  dust.  Ennius  may 
be  pardoned  his  imaginary  metempsychosis,  his 
Satnnia  Pythagarea,  and  assumption  of  the  title 
^^Iter  IJomerus*  but  the  world  would  be  loath 
now-a-days  to  allow  the  same  privileges  to  an 
English  poet. 

"  Had  there  been  any  good  chance  of  imitating 
the  clonic  hexameter,  suK*1y  he  (who  by  distinction 
among  our  Poets  was  called  *  divine  ')  must  have 
succeeded  in  the  enterprise.  Spenser,  liowever, 
relinquished  Uie  hopeless  task ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  example,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
has  not  acted  preventively  upon  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor. 
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'^  In  the  farrago  of  metrical  trash  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  modern  hexametrists  of  different 
countries,  what  is  tiiere  worthy  of  example  or  re- 
membrance, either  in  the  subjects  or  execution  of 
their  performances  ?  Human  nature  is  indeed  so 
fickle  in  her  intellectual  operations,  that  the  most 
absurd  and  impracticable  speculations  have  ever 
found  partisans  ready  to  advocate  their  truUi,  and 
embark  in  the  execution  of  them.  But  the  career 
of  such  preposterous  enterprises  can  ncitlier  be 
prosperous  nor  long.  To  wage  war  against  the 
opinions  of  the  wise  and  experienced,  is  to  challenge 
the  fate  of  poor  Dick  Tinto,  who  afler  all  his  ill- 
spent  time  and  labor,  found  himself  *  patronized 
by  one  or  two  of  those  judicious  persons  who  make 
a  virtue  of  being  singular,  and  of  pitching  their  own 
opinions  against  those  of  the  world  in  matters  of 
taste  and  criticism.'  Ever  since  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  established,  innovators  of  one  kind  or 
other  have  endeavored  to  supplant  the  sterling 
writers,  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  of  every 
civilized  country.  But  when  ingenuity  or  imita- 
tion can  be  foisted  upon  true  scholarship,  as  the 
representative  of  original  genius,  tlie  taste  of  the 
public  must  either  be  sadly  perverted  to  relish 
what  is  bad,  or  be  already  satiated  with  that  which 
is  good. 

'^  There  can  now  be  little,  or  rather  no  honor 
conferred  upon  our  own  legitimate  Muse,  by  an  at- 
tempt to  naturalize  a  bastard  race  of  metre,  which 
has  been  banished  from  the  most  enlightened  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  lit- 
erature, arms,  and  commerce  have  extended  our 
vernacular  tongue  over  a  vast  portion  of  tlie  globe, 
and  it  is  spreading  still  further.  On  tliis,  if  on  no 
other  account,  it  behoves  the  guardians  of  our 
native  quarry  to  see  that  it  maintains  its  proper  ex- 
cellence, and  to  recommend,  as  worthy  of  imitation, 
only  such  standard  works  of  art  or  science,  as  may 
have  received  the  repeated  sanction  of  tlie  scholar 
and  critic.  The  arts  are  naturally  imitative ;  tliey 
will,  however,  sometimes,  from  mistaken  judgment 
or  self-confidence,  undertake  to  copy  that  which  is 
inimitable.  We  cannot,  under  any  coloring  or 
disguise,  mistake  the  Muse  of  modtm  hexameter 
for  the  original  Calliope  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

*^  In  the  preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  Mr. 
Southey  assures  us  that  a  desire  to  realize  one  of 
the  hopes  of  his  youth  was  one  among  the  leading 
causes  of  his  enterprise  :  to  this  motive  might  have 
been  superadded  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
an  official  duty,  and  the  public  expression  of  his 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 
With  these,  or  such  like  considerations,  the  im- 
aginary apotheosis  of  our  late  revered  monarch 
seems  to  have  cooperated  in  the  plan  and  ex 
ecution  of  a  poem,  which  cannot  fail  of  giving 
offence  to  many  serious  and  well-meaning  persons. 
To  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  to 
pronounce  upon  the  eternal  condition  of  departed 
kings  or  others,  is  unquestionably  a  bold,  if  not 
a  presumptuous  undertaking.  But  when  this  is 
carried  on  under  the  bias  of  political  feelings,  there 
is  greater  danger  of  its  becoming  erroneous,  or 
digressing  into  what  some  might  call  impiety.    It 


must,  however,  be  remembered,  Ihal  tike  *  ^  i>-    - 
of   Judgment'  is   neitlier   more  dot    krsa   Ihar    . 
poet's  dream.     Objections  of  a  similax  kind  mtc^.: 
apply  to  Dante  or  Milton,  and  to  the  subiectii  -^* 
their  great  labors,  and  in  short  in  all   scriptarv' 
themes.     It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  finer- 
mine  in  what  manner  the  scenes  of  Ih^   Vt»i«m  « * 
Judgment  could  have  been  unobjcctionab) jr   p  •- 
trayed.     But  there  is  no  reason  why  a  gt*aiie'at^ 
and  scholar,  like  Mr.  Sautliey,  (  who  cajmitt,  •.n- 
more   than  the    rest  of  the   world,    be    drciib-j 
infallible,)   should  be  loaded   with  abase  wh-s 
would  have  been  hardly  justifiablf?  bad   he  p-j^ 
lished  a  series  of  poems  as  licentiaua  as  manr  *M 
recent  notoriety.     No  wonder,  tberrfuie,  that  tLt: 
offended  pride  of  the  Laureate  turns  in  di^^H 
from  the  counsel  of  such  unworthy  riTala..     W^i 
the  civilities  of  learning  cease  to  be  cherisiK^ 
admonition   will  become  nauseous,  and  cnticuRi 
will  lose  half  its  usefulness.     It   is,  hawevrr.  i» 
be  hoped,  that  no  dispassionate  inquirer  will  U 
ranked,  even  by  the  Laureate,  amcmg^  thx'  i>tt» 
eery  of  the  Georgian  age.  At  all  evcnta,  the  Wntrs 
of  the  present  remarks  had  ratlHT  accept  an  faniahlr 
place  among  those  whom  King  James  has  st\  !rd 
'  the  docile  bairnes  of  knowledge.*     The  Wnirr'i 
stock  in  trade  as  a  critic  is  poor  and  homrly;  & 
little  recollection  of  the  rules  of  pfoaody,  acri-i>i, 
and  rhythm,  imprinted  upon  early  momocy  br  rod 
or  ferula;  an  Etonian  master  and  giammar — rro- 
nants  of  scanning  and  proving — an  ordinair  psir 
of  ears,  and  lungs  no  better  than  those  of  uib-r 
folks.    These  scanty  materials  have  been  cxrtrm^ 
in  the  examination  of  the  *  Vision  of  Judgvart/L,' 
and  conclusions  very  diflferent  frotn  tboer  of  lU 
author  have  been  deduced.    And  when  the  irs^-s 
has  perused  the  following  eulogy  by  the  LaanK? 
upon  the  excellence  of  our  blank  verse,  he  wZ. 
surely  ask  himself  why  that  gentfetnan  did  a.l 
apply  it  in  the  composition  of  a  poena,  whieh,  frmx 
the  nature  of  its  argument,  emiimced  the  Utt^St 
and  sublime  as  well  as  the  tender  and   psthrlic 
'  Take   our  blank  verse  for  all  in   all,  in  all  ts 
gradaUons,  from  the  elaborate  rhythm  of  Mdlaa. 
down  to  its  loosest  stnictore  in  the  earlv  di 
tists,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  measove 
parable  to  it,  either  in  our  own  or  any  otirt 
language,  for  might,  and  majesty,  and  fle^bditt, 
and  compass.'    A  host  of  authors  miglit  be  bmtfU; 
in  support  of  this  panegyric  upon  English  faissJk 
verse;  but  as  it  is  against  the  modem  hcxsni^ 
trists  that  the  Writer  has  waged  a  somewhat  Ion* 
(though,  as  he  trusts,  a  friendly)  warfare,  lir  ^ii 
now  draw  his  last  shafl  from  tlie  qurvrr  of  bM»-« 
old  Puttenham,  and  when  he  has  shot  it,  wdl  haie 
up  his  bow  and  shake  hands  with  the  LsoR«lr 
*  Now,  peradventure,  with  us  Englishmen,  it  he 
somewhat  too  late  to  admit  a  new  invention  cs 
feete  and  times,  that  our  forrfatliets  n»ret 
nor  ever  observed  till  this  day,  either  in  Ihrir  i 
urea  or  in  their  pronunciation,  and  perehaace  ad! 
seem  in  us  a  presumptuous  part  to  aitempi .  c«- 
sidering  also  it  would  be  hard  Co  find  tnamf  mm  U 
like  one  man's  choice,  in  the  limttatlan  of  timf • 
and  quantities  of  words,  with  which  not  <mti  Wt 
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every  e&re,  is  to  be  pleased  and  made  a  particular 
judge  ',  being  most  truly  said  tliat  a  multitude,  or 
commonality,  is  hard  to  please  and  easy  to  offend. 
And  therefore  I  intend  not  to  proceed  any  further 
in  this  curiositye,  than  to  shew  the  small  subtility 
that  any  other  hath  yet  done,  and  not  by  imitation, 
but  by  observation ;  not  to  the  intent  to  have  it  put 
in  ejtcution  in  our  vulgar  Foesie,  but  to  be  pleas- 
antly scanned  upon,  as  are  all  novelties  so  frivo- 
lous and  ridiculous  as  it.'  " 


AAer  thanking  Mr.  Tillbrook  for  sending  me  his 
pamphlet,  and  for  explaining  what  I  should  else 
have  been  sorry  to  notice,  tliat  it  contained  no  inti- 
mation of  the  personal  acquaintance  and  mutual 
good  will  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  us, 
I  addressed  to  him  the  following  cursory  remarks 
in  reply  to  his  observations  :  — 

*^  The  greater  part  of  your  Treatise  is  employed 
in  very  ably  and  pleasantly  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  my  Preface,  in  points  wherein  it  was 
necessarily  deficient,  because  I  was  out  of  reach  of 
materials.  The  remarks  which  are  directed  against 
my  own  hexameters  appear  to  me  altogether  ill 
founded.  You  try  the  measure  by  Greek  and  Latin 
prosody :  you  might  as  well  try  me  by  the  Laws 
of  Solon,  or  the  Twelve  Tables.  I  have  distinctly 
statc^d  that  the  English  hexameter  is  not  constructed 
upon  those  canons,  but  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  ancient,  that  our  heroic  line  does  to  the  iambic 
verse.  I  have  explained  the  principle  of  adaptation 
which  I  had  chosen,  and  by  that  principle  the 
measure  ought  to  be  judged. 

**  Tou  bring  forward  arguments  which  are  de- 
rived from  music.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  principle  which  holds  good  in  music,  should  there- 
fore be  applicable  to  metre.  The  arts  of  music 
and  poetry  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  that  very  skilful  musi- 
cians may  be  as  utterly  without  ear  for  metre,  as  I 
am  myself  without  ear  for  music.  If  these  ar- 
guments were  valid,  they  would  apply  to  the  Gf>r- 
man  hexameter  as  well  as  to  the  English ;  but  the 
measure  is  as  firmly  established  among  tlie  Germans 
as  blank  verse  is  with  us,  and,  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  practice  of  their  best  poets,  can  never 
become  obsolete  so  long  as  the  works  of  Voss,  and 
Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  remembered,  that  b,  as 
long  as  the  language  lasts. 

**  Twice  you  have  remarked  upon  the  length  of 
the  verse  as  occasioning  a  difficulty  in  reading  it 
•loud.  Surely  you  have  taken  up  this  argument 
v^'ith  little  consideration,  because  it  lay  upon  the 
surface.  It  is  doubly  fallacious :  first,  upon  your 
own  principle )  for  if  the  English  verse  is  not 
isochronous  with  the  Latin,  it  must  be  shorter; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  breath  is  regulated  in 
reading  by  the  length  of  the  sentence,  not  by  that 
of  the  verse. 

**  Why  did  you  bring  against  my  trochee  in  the 
fifth  place  an  argument  just  as  applicable  to  the 
spondaic  verse,  and  which,  indeed,  is  only  saying 
that  a  versifier  who  writes  without  any  regard  to 


effect,  may  produce  very  bad  verses  P  Tou  might 
as  well  object  to  the  Alexandrine  tliat  it  admits  of 
twelve  monosyllables.  And  how  is  it  that  you,  who 
know  Glaraniara  so  well,  should  have  made  me 
answerable  for  a  vowel  dropped  at  the  press  } 

"  You  have  dealt  fairly  in  not  selecting  single 
lines,  which,  taken  singly,  would  be  unfavorable 
specimens ;  but  methinks  you  should  have  exhib- 
ited one  extract  of  sufficient  length  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  measure.  I  certainly  think  that  any 
paragraph  of  the  poem  containing  from  ten  lines  up- 
ward would  confute  all  the  reasoning  which  you 
have  advanced,  or  which  any  one  could  adduce 
against  the  experiment. 

**  But  I  have  done.  It  is  a  question  dt  gustibus^ 
and  tlierefore  interminable.  The  proof  of  the 
pudding  must  be  in  the  eating ;  and  not  all  the  rea- 
soning in  the  world  will  over  persuade  any  one  that 
the  pudding  which  he  dislikes  is  a  good  pudding, 
or  that  the  pudding  which  pleases  his  palate  and 
agrees  with  his  stomach  can  be  a  bad  one.  I  am 
glad  tliat  I  have  made  the  experiment,  and  quite 
satisfied  with  tlie  result.  The  critics  who  write 
and  who  talk  are  with  you ;  so,  I  dare  say,  are  the 
whole  posse  of  schoolmasters.  The  women,  the 
young  poets,  and  the  docile  bairns  are  with  me. 

'*  I  thank  you  for  speaking  kindly  and  consider- 
ately concerning  the  subject  of  the  Vision,  and 
remain, 

«<  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

**  Robert  Southut 

*'  Keswick,  17th  June,  1822." 


ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 

I. 

Ha  vino  long  been  of  opinion  that  an  English 
metre  might  be  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  hexameter,  which  would  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  our  language,  and 
capable  of  great  richness,  variety,  and  strength,  I 
have  now  made  the  experiment.  It  will  have 
some  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  both  among 
learned  and  unlearned  readers ;  among  the  former 
especially,  because,  though  they  may  divest  them- 
selves of  all  prejudice  against  an  innovation,  which 
has  generally  been  thought  impracticable,  and 
might  even  be  disposed  to  regard  the  attempt  fa- 
vorably, nevertheless  they  will,  from  inveterate 
association,  be  continually  reminded  of  rules  which 
are  inapplicable  to  our  tongue ;  and  looking  for 
quantity  where  emphasis  only  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected, will  perhaps  less  easily  be  reconciled  to 
the  measure,  than  those  persons  who  consider  it 
simply  as  it  is.  To  the  one  class  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  explain  the  nature  of  the  verse  ;  to 
the  other,  the  principle  of  adaption  which  has 
been  followed. 

First,  then,  to  the  former,  who,  in  glancing  over 
these  long  lines,  will  pero<*''.e  that  they  have  none 
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articulated  and  inoaculated  throughout,  aa  in  the 
German,  still  more  in  the  Greek,  and  most  in  the 
Latin  meaanre.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defect* 
From  the  same  cause  the  easura  generally  coin- 
cides with  a  pause  in  the  sentence ;  but,  though 
Uiis  breaks  tlie  continuity  of  the  verse,  it  ought, 
perhajMy  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage ; 
for  the  measure,  like  blank  verse,  thus  acquires  a 
greater  variety.  It  may  possibly  be  objteted,  that 
the  four  first  feet  are  not  metrical  enough  in  their 
effect,  and  the  two  last  too  much  so.  I  do  not  feel 
the  objection ;  but  it  has  been  advanced  by  one, 
whose  opinion  upon  any  question,  and  especially 
upon  a  question  of  poetry,  would  make  me  distrust 
my  own,  where  it  happened  to  be  different.  Lastly, 
the  double-ending  may  be  censured  as  double 
rhymes  used  to  be ;  but  that  objection  belongs  to 
the  dnncery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  the  verse  being 
from  thirteen  syllables  to  seventeen,  it  derives 
from  that  range  an  advantage  in  the  union  of 
variety  with  regularity,  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  capability  which  is  thus  gained,  may  perhaps 
be  better  appreciated  by  a  few  readers  from  their 
own  sense  of  power,  tlian  it  is  exemplified  in  this 
experiment. 

I  do  not,  however,  present  the  English  hex- 
ameter as  something  better  than  our  established 
metres,  but  as  something  different,  and  which 
therefore,  for  that  reason,  may  sometimes  advan- 
tageously be  used.  Take  our  blank  verse,  for  all 
in  all,  in  all  its  gradations,  from  the  elaborate 
rhythm  of  Milton,  down  to  its  loosest  structure  in 
the  early  dramatists,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
measure  comparable  to  it,  either  in  our  own  or  in 
any  other  language,  for  might  and  majesty,  and 
flexibility  and  compass.  And  this  is  affirmed,  not 
as  the  predilection  of  a  young  writer,  or  the  pref- 
erence of  one  inexperienced  in  the  difficulties  of 
composition,  but  as  an  opinion  formed  and  con- 
firmed during  the  long  and  diligent  study  ^  and  the 
long  and  laborious  practice  of  the  art.  But  I  am 
satisfied  also  that  the  English  hexameter  is  a  legit- 
imate and  good  measure,  with  which  our  literature 
ought  to  be  enriched. 

**  I  fint  advtnture  *,  follow  m«  who  list !  ** 

III. 
1  am  well  aware  that  the  public  are  peculiarly 
intolerant  of  such  innovations ',  not  less  so  than 
the  populace  used  to  be  of  any  foreign  fashion, 
whether  of  foppery  or  convenience.  Would  that 
this  literary  intolerance  were  under  the  influence 

•  It  Ivodfl  ttlMi  to  thii  incotiTenienre,  that  tbe  Enflbh  line 
fTpnily  pxecrd*  the  aacicDt  oiio  in  litrral  len^h,  lo  that  tt  m 
brtuatl;  too  luof  for  sny  pim«,  if  printed  in  type*  of  Iho 
onJinary  prupurtion  to  the  •ixe  of  tbe  l»ook,  whAt(«vcr  that  may 
\mu  Tlio  Mine  in<*onvonic>ncp  wv  formerly  fvlt  in  that  floe 
atnacurc  of  the  EfixalH'ihan  nge,  the  Mvcn-footcd  couplet } 
wliirh,  to  the  diminutiun  of  it»  powora,  wia,  for  that  roaton, 
dtviJpd  into  quatrain*,  (the  pna«e  (enerally  MMng  upon  tbe 
ei;rhtb  ■yllable,)  and  then  converted  into  the  rommon  balUd 
•tansa.  Tbe  betameter  rannol  be  tho*  divldod,  and  tbercfere 
mu«(  ireaerally  look  neither  like  pro««  nor  poetry.  Thii  it 
no()cw^  a«  merely  a  diMight,  and  of  no  moment,  our  poetry  not 
htiimi,  like  that  of  the  Chineee,  aJdreeied  to  tbe  eye  loiteadof 
Jte  ear« 
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of  a  saner  judgment,  and  regarded  the  morals 
more  than  the  manner  of  a  composition ;  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  form  !  Would  that  it  were  directed 
against  those  monstrous  combinationb  of  horrors 
and  mockery,  lewdness  and  impiety,  with  which 
English  poetry  has,  in  our  days,  first  been  pol- 
luted !  For  more  than  half  a  century  English 
literature  had  been  distinguished  by  its  moral 
purity,  the  effect,  and,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  an 
improvement  in  national  manners.  A  father  might, 
without  apprehension  of  evil,  have  put  into  the 
hands  of  his  children  any  book  which  issued  from 
the  press,  if  it  did  not  bear,  either  in  its  title-page 
or  frontispiece,  manifest  signs  that  it  was  intended 
as  furniture  for  the  brothel.  Thero  was  no  dan- 
ger in  any  work  which  bore  the  name  of  a  re- 
spectable publisher,  or  was  to  be  procured  at  any 
respectable  bookseller's.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  our  poetry.  It  is  now 
no  longer  so;  and  woe  to  those  by  whom  the 
offence  cometh !  The  greater  the  talents  of  the 
offender,  the  greater  is  his  guilt,  and  the  more 
enduring  will  be  his  shame.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  laws  are  in  themselves  unable  to  abate  an  evil 
of  this  magnitude,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  are 
remissly  administered,  and  with  such  injustice  that 
the  celelH-ity  of  an  offender  serves  as  a  privilege 
whereby  he  obtains  impunity,  individuals  are 
bound  to  consider  that  such  pernicious  woiks 
would  neither  be  published  nor  written,  if  they 
were  discouraged  as  they  might,  and  ought  to  be, 
by  public  feeling;  every  person,  therefore,  who 
purchases  such  books,  or  admits  them  into  his 
house,  promotes  the  mischief,  and  thereby,  as  fsr 
as  in  him  lies,  becomes  an  aider  and  abettor  of 
the  crime. 

The  publication  of  a  lascivious  book  is  one  of 
the  wont  offi>nces  tliat  can  be  committed  againsi 
the  well-being  of  society.  It  is  a  sin,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned,  and 
those  consequences  no  afler-repentance  in  tlie 
writer  can  counteract.  Whatever  remorse  of  con- 
science he  may  feel  when  his  hour  comes  (and 
come  it  must !)  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  poig- 
nancy of  a  death-bed  repentance  cannot  cancel 
one  copy  of  the  thousands  which  are  sent  abroad  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  read,  so  long  is  he 
the  pander  of  posterity,  and  so  long  is  he  hesping 
up  guilt  upon  his  soul  in  perpetual  accumulation. 

These  remarks  are  not  more  severe  than  the 
offence  deserves,  even  when  applied  to  those 
immoral  writers  who  have  not  been  conscious  of 
any  evil  intention  in  their  writings,  who  would 
acknowledge  a  little  levity,  a  little  warmth  of 
coloring,  and  so  forth,  in  that  sort  of  language 
with  which  men  gloss  over  their  favorite  vices, 
and  deceive  themselves.  What,  then,  should  be 
said  of  those  for  whom  the  thoughtlessness  and 
inebriety  of  wanton  youth  can  no  longer  be 
pleaded,  but  who  have  written  in  sober  manhood 
and  with  deliberate  purpose?  — Men  of  diseased* 

*  Smmmi  poelm  in  emiri  pttmnam  amtuU  rai  fufnmi  frM  t 
im  npiiir't$  ii  vidimus  ct  ridrmmt ;  mequ*  tUims  tM  trrvr  a  vcniefe 
t0mfnA*  fed  a  mufnu  imfrmia  mafmtt  lucouarw  eorrmmpi  rituf • 
Seauid*  pttri^mt  pcsVUtkeiU  primmMf  ki  9ialifnilaU,  iJBi  ign». 
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hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,  who,  forming  a 
system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own  unhappy 
course  of  conduct,  have  rebelled  against  the  holiest 
ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating  that 
revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their  efforts  and 
bravadoes,  they  are  unable  entirely  to  disbelieve, 
labor  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  themselves, 
by  infecting  them  with  a  moral  virus  that  eats  into 
the  soul !  The  school  which  they  have  set  up  may 
properly  be  called  the  Satanic  school ;  for  though 
their  productions  breathe  tlie  spirit  of  Belial  in 
their  lascivious  parts,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in 
those  loatlisome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors 
which  they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  more 
especially  characterized  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of 
pride  and  audacious  impiety,  which  still  betrays 
the  wretched  feeling  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it 
is  allied. 

This  evil  is  political  as  well  as  moral,  for  indeed 
moral  and  political  evils  are  inseparably  connected. 
Truly  has  it  been  affirmed  by  one  of  our  ablest  and 
clearest*  reasoners,  that  "  the  destruction  of  gov- 
ernments may  be  proved  and  deduced  from  the 
general  corruption  of  the  sdbjects*  manners,  as  a 
direct  and  natural  cause  thereof,  by  a  demonstra- 
tion  as  certain  as  any  in  the  mathematics."  There 
is  no  maxim  more  frequently  enforced  by  Machia- 
velli,  than  that  where  the  manners  of  a  people  are 
generally  corrupted,  there  the  government  cannot 
long  subsist,  —  a  truth  which  all  history  exempli- 
fies ;  and  there  is  no  means  whereby  that  corrup- 
tion can  be  bo  surely  and  rapidly  diffused,  as  by 
poisoning  the  waters  of  literature. 

Let  rulers  of  the  state  look  to  this  in  time !  But, 
to  use  the  words  of  South,  if  *'our  physicians 
think  the  best  way  of  curing  a  disease  is  to  pamper 
it,  the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  suf- 
fer what  He  by  miracle  only  con  prevent !  *' 

No  apology  is  offered  for  these  remarks.  The 
subject  led  to  them ;  and  the  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing them  was  willingly  taken,  because  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one,  whose  opinion  may  have  any 
influence,  to  expose  the  drift  and  aim  of  those 
writers  who  are  laboring  to  subvert  the  foundations 
of  human  virtue  and  of  human  happiness. 

rant^  l  et  quvm  tdiquem  invmiunt  styli  montmqut  vitiis  notatum, 
tuc  infieetum  tamen  nee  in  libria  edendu  parrifni,  eum  atipant^ 
pradUantf  oeeupant^  ampUetuntitr.  Si  mora  atiqtuutulum  wUd 
eorrigere^  si  glfflnm  eurare  paululunit  nfervido  mftnio  tempe- 
rare,  si  mor»  tantdlum  iHterpanert^  turn  ingent  neaeio  quid  et 
veri  epieuMf  qwuiraginta  annoa  ntUna,  proeudereL  Ignorant 
verd  febriculi*  nan  indieari  vireSf  impatiei^iaM  ab  imbecUIitate 
non  differre ;  ignoroMt  a  levi  kontine  et  huonaUnUe  mmltafurtaaae 
acribi  poaat  pluaquam  mediocria,  nihil  eowipoaitum,  ardnum^ 
miemum,  —  Savag^ias  Landor,  Da  Cvitu  atqne  Uau  Laiini  Scr- 
monia^  p.  197. 

Thifl  eNiiay,  which  ii  full  of  fine  critical  remarks  and  striking 
thouglits  felicitously  expressed,  reached  me  from  Pisa,  while 
the  proof  of  the  present  sheet  was  Itefore  me.  Of  its  author, 
(the  author  of  Gebir  and  Count  Julias)  I  will  only  say  in  this 
place,  that  to  have  obtained  his  approbation  as  a  poet,  and 
poasessed  his  friendnhip  as  a  man,  will  be  rememltered  among 
the  honors  of  my  life,  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  genera- 
tion will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations  shall 
have  passed  away. 

*  South. 


IV. 

Returning  to  the  point  from  whence  I 
I  am  aware  not  only  that  any  metrical  mnoTvur  9 
which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  genenilw  f^-^ 
vokes  his  displeasure,  but  that  tbexe  pnrv^v  •  v 
particular  prejudice  against  the   ititrodiictjiii    c 
hexameters  in  our  language.    The  pxpt^rirncTzv  m 
is  alleged,  was  tried  in  the  ElizaheUuLn  agr,  «ni 
failed,  though  made  under  the  greatest   |»afi«   ' 
advantages  of  favor,  being  encouraged  by  the*  ^.«i 
patron  of  literature.  Sir  Philip  Sydoej,  (in  l»Ui-f« 
as  well  as  in  all  other  aocomplisJuneots  «b^   - 
virtues,  the  most  illustrious  omameni  oif  that  xL  ^ 
trious  court,)  and  by  the  Queen  herselfl 

That  attempt  failed,  because  it  wan  made  ujvT'  » 
scheme  which  inevitably  prevented  its  •access.    > 
principle  of  adaption  was  tried.    8ydnry«  anil  k.« 
followers  wished  to  subject  tl)e  EngliAh  prosa*- 
ciation  to  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody  ;  but  iT  il  W 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  public  to  a  ne^r  tacns  o 
verse,  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  reconctlr  tiaroi  \-* 
a  new  *  pronunciation.    There  was  the  furtlirr  4.^ 
stacle  of  unusual  and  violeDt  elisiooa ;  and 
over,  the  easy  and  natural  order  of  our  speech 
distorted  by  the  frequent  use  of  forced  inver^-ma, 
which  are  utterly  improper  in  an  uninAeeted  la>- 
guage.     Even  if  the  subjects  for  the  ezprrnBrci 
bad  been  judiciously  chosen,  and  well  composed  la 
•all  other  respects,  these  errors  must  have 
fatal ;  but  Sydney,  whose  prose  is  so  full  of  ii 
and  felicitous  expressions,  that  he  is  one  i^  ma 
greatest  poets  in  prose,  and  whose  other  porjau 
contain  beauties  of  a  high  order,  seems  to  hzT« 
lost  all  ear  t  for  rhythm,  and  all  feeling  of  poetxj 
when  he  was  engaged  in  metrical  experimenta. 

What  in  Sydney's  hands  was  uncouth  cad  dti^ 
cult  was  made  ridiculous  by  Stanihurst,  vlciie 
translation  of  the  four  first  books  of  the  JHoeid  iai« 
hexameters  is  one  of  the  moat  portentous  compwi- 
tions  in  any  language.  No  satire  could  so  efleccn:^]- 
ly  have  exposed  the  measure  to  derision.    The 
specimens  which  Abraham  Fraunce  produced  wrre 
free  from  Stanihurst's  eccentricities,   and  an* 
much  less  awkward  and  constrained  than  Sy  dofy'iL 
But  the  mistaken  principle  upon  which  the  metre 
was  constructed  was  fatal,  and  would  have  pfT>vr< 
so  even  if  Fraunce  had  possessed  greater  p)V«'rs 
of  thought  and  of  diction.    The  failure  theirforp 
was  complete,^  and  for  some  generations  it  scfias 

*  For  example : 

Neither  he  bears  reverCnee  to  a  prinec,  nor  pity  to  •  WfTxr. 
That  to  my  Advancement  their  wisdoms  havit  m*  abosNL 
Well  may  a  pastor  plain ;  but  alas !  his  plaints  b^  aot^sUfwoi. 
Appresi'd  with  rutnofls  <ionceits  by  tJie  help  of  «a  ontETt. 
Dgopair  most  tragical  clause  to  a  deadly  rt>qiie«t. 
Hard  tike  a  rich  marble  ;  hard  but  a  fair  diomfiod. 

t  That  the  reader  may  not  suppose  I  hare  tffipradatMl  ^^ 
ney  and  his  followers,  by  imputini^toUie  fiiult«oriJi#«r«wr»' 
tion  a  failure  which  the  nature  of  tbo  metre  itsi*lf  ti«dtf  ^i- 
plain,  I  have  added  a  few  fair  samples  at  th«  and  of  tks  pae^ 

%  A  writer  in  the  Censura  Liferaria  (vol.  it.  986 1)  hat  h< 
that  hexameters  were  **  much  in  v^gue,  owtn^  la  U'  }*^ 
nicious  example  of  Spensf»r  and  (Sabriel  llarrsj.**  IT01 
were  never  in  vogue.  There  is  no  reason  t«  bsliv^e,  ttat 
Spenser  ever  wrote  an  English  hoxamctsr,    OahrMi  RsTfr;^     1 
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to  have  prevented  any  thought  of  repeating  the 
experiment. 

Goldsmith,  in  later  days,  delivered  *  an  opinion 
in  lis  favor,  ob^rving,  tiiat  all  the  feet  of  tlie  an- 
cient poetry  are  still  found  in  the  versification  of 
living  languages,  and  that  it  is  impossible  the  same 
mi^aiiure,  composed  of  the  same  times,  sliould  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  car  in  one  language,  and  a 
bad  0 fleet  in  anotlier.  He  had  seen,  lie  says,  sev- 
eral  late  specimens  of  English  hexameters  and 
Sapphics,  so  happily  composed,  that  they  were,  in 
all  respects,  as  melodious  and  agreeable  to  the  ear 
as  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  What  these 
sfM^cimens  t  were  I  have  not  discovered ;  —  the  sap- 
phics  may  possibly  have  been  those  by  Dr.  Watts. 
Proofs  of  the  practicability  of  the  hexameter  were 
given,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  translations 
from  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  which  appeared  in 


example  only  incurred  ridicule }  and  as  (m  fpenter,  the  only 
■p<irira<*n  which  he  U  koowa  to  have  produced  u  Uie  following 
Tttrastieam  t  — 

Pee  ye  the  blindefnuMed  pretie  God,  thet  feathered  erchee, 
Of  loveri  niiaerit«4  which  maketb  bi«  bloodie  game.' 

Wote  ye  why  hi-*  mother  with  ■  voile  bath  covered  hii  face  ? 
1'ruit  me,  loaj<te  ho  my  love  happily  chance  to  behuld. 

With  so  little  koowl"d(H  of  fact«,  and  to  littlf*  regard  to  ac- 
curacy,  are  cou  fide  ill  a««('rtioni  sometimes  made  ! 

(•.tbric!  Harvey  was  one  of  the  great  promoters  of  the  at- 
t'>mpt ;  and  Spenser,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  is  believed 
Co  have  aanctiooed  it  by  his  opinion,  —  certainly  not  by  bis 
,  e  tanple.  That  great  master  of  versification  has  left  only  one 
piece  which  is  not  written  in  rhyme.  It  was  printed  in  Da- 
viion's  Poetical  Rhapsodic,  and  is  inserted  in  \Vartun*s  Ob- 
•''rvntioAs  on  the  Faery  Queen,  vol.  ti.  p.  M5.  The  author 
lias  called  it  an  Iambic  Elegy,  but  neither  by  any  rule  of 
quantity,  or  violence  of  accentuation,  can  it  bo  reduced  lo 
iumbics. 

*  *'  It  it  generally  supposed,"  says  Goldsmith,  "  that  the 
genius  of  the  English  language  will  not  admit  of  Greek  or 
Latin  measure  ;  but  this,  we  apprehend,  is  a  mistake  owing  to 
the  prejudice  of  education.  It  is  impossible  that  the  same 
measure,  compoeed  of  the  same  times,  should  hare  a  good 
e fleet  upon  the  ear  in  one  language,  and  a  bad  effect  in 
another.  The  trutli  is,  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our 
infancy  to  the  numbers  of  English  poetry,  and  the  vorv  sound 
and  signifioatioa  of  the  words  disposes  the  ear  to  receive  them 
in  a  certain  manner  ;  so  that  its  disappointment  most  be  at- 
tended with  a  disagreeable  aentatioo.  In  imbibing  the  first 
rudiments  of  education,  wo  acquire,  as  it  were,  another  ear  for 
the  aumhers  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  ;  and  this  being  re> 
served  entirely  for  the  sounds  and  significations  of  the  words 
t)iat  eoustilute  those  dead  languages,  will  not  caiily  accom- 
niotlate  iteelf  to  the  aounda  of  our  veroaeul.tr  tongue,  though 
conveyed  In  the  tame  time  and  mea«ure.  In  a  word,  lAtin 
and  Greek  have  annexed  to  them  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
mrature  from  which  they  are  not  easily  disjoined.  But  we 
will  venture  to  aay,  this  diffleolty  miirht  be  surmounted  by  an 
effort  of  attention  and  a  little  practice ;  and  in  that  case  we 
should  in  time  bo  a«  well  pleased  with  English,  a«  with  Latin 
hr^amoiers."—  OehLnnia*«  £«Mye,  vol.  ii.  p.  965. 

t  .Mr.  Park  fCcniura  Litoraria,  vol.  iv.  ^2X1)  mentions  an 
at'iin-it  to  revive  wh.it  he  culls'*  this  o'i«olete  whimsey  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  1737,  who  trantilated  the  fint  and 
fti'irth  Eelogues  of  Virgil,  ^c  Into  hoxametricel  veriie,  and 
prefixed  a  vindieatloo  of  hi*  attempt,  with  direetione  fof  the 
read»»r*s  pronunciation.'* 

I  venture  to  hope  that  thta  excellent  English  scholar  will  no 
longer  think  the  acheme  of  writing  English  hexameters  a  mere 
whimsey.  Gbd  indeed  should  I  be,  if  my  old  aequiintance 
were  to  tie  ae  well  pleaeed  with  the  present  attempt  as  I  have 
been  with  eomo  of  hl«  Momtng  Thoughts  and  Midnight 
Musingf. 


the  Monthly  Magazine ,  and  by  an  eclogue,  en- 
titled The  Showman,  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Annual  Anthology.  These  were  written 
by  my  old  friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of  Norwich, 
the  translator  of  Burger's  Lenora  -, —  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say,  whether  he  is  more  de- 
servedly admired  by  all  who  know  him  for  the  va- 
riety of  his  talents,  tlie  richness  and  ingenuity  of 
his  discourse,  and  the  liveliness  of  his  fancy,  or 
loved  and  esteemed  by  them  for  the  goodness  of 
his  heart.  In  repeating  the  experiment  upon  a 
more  adequate  scale,  and  upon  a  subject  suited  to 
the  movement,  I  have  fulfilled  one  of  tite  hopes 
and  intentions  of  my  early  life. 


I. 


THE   TRANCE. 

TwAS  at  that  sober  hour  when  the  light  of  day  is 

receding, 
And  from  surrounding, things  the  hues  wherewith 

day  has  adorn *d  them 
Fade,  like  the  hopes  of  youth,  till  the  beauty  of 

earth  is  departed : 
Pensive,  though  not  in  thought,  1  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, beholding 
Mountain, and  lake, and  vale;  the  valley  disrobed 

of  its  verdure ; 
Derwent,  retaining  yet  from  eve  a  glassy  reflection 
Where  his  expanded  breast,  then  still  and  smooth 

as  a  mirror, 
Under  the  woods  reposed;  the  hills  that,  calm  and 

majestic, 
Lifted  their  heads  in  the  silent  sky,  from  far  Gla- 

ramaia 
Bleacrag,  and  Maidenmawr,  to  Grizedal  and  west- 

ermost  Withop. 
Dark  and  distinct  they  rose.    The  clouds  had 

gatlier'd  above  them 
High  in  the   middle  air,  huge,  purple,  pillowy 

masses, 
While  in  the  west  beyond  waa  the  last  pale  tint 

of  the  twilight; 
Green  as  a  stream  in  the  glen  whose  pure  and 

chrysolite  waters 
Flow  o'er  a  schistous  bed,  and  aerene  aa  the  age 

of  the  righteous. 
Earth  was  hush'd  and  still ;  all  motion  and  sound 

were  suspended : 
Neither  man  was  lieard,  bird,  beast,  nor  humming 

of  insect, 
Only  the  voice  of  the  Greta,  heard  only  when  all 

is  in  stillness. 
Pensive  I  stood  and  alone ;  the  hour  and  the  scene 

had  subdued  me ; 
And  as  I  gazed  in  the  west,  where  Infinity  aeem'd 

to  be  open, 
Team'd  to  be  free  from  time,  and  felt  that  thii 

life  is  a  thraldom. 

Thus  aa  I  stood,  the  bell,  which  awhile  fh>m  it* 
warning  had  rested. 
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Sent  forth  its  note  again,  toll,  toll,  through  the  si- 
lence of  evening. 

'Tis  a  deep,  dull  sound,  that  is  heavy  and  mourn- 
ful at  all  times,  [day 

For  it  tells  of  mortality  always.    But  heavier  this 

Fell  on  the  conscious  ear  its  deeper  and  mourn- 
fuler  import ; 

Tea,  in  the  heart  it  sunk ;  for  this  was  the  day 
when  the  herald. 

Breaking  his  wand,  should  proclaim,  that  Greorge 
our  King  was  departed. 

Thou  art  released  !  I  cried  :  thy  soul  is  delivered 
from  bondage  I 

Thou  who  hast  lain  so  long  in  mental  and  visual 
darkness. 

Thou  art  in  yonder  heaven !  thy  place  is  in  light 
and  in  glory. 

Come,  and  behold!  —  me  thought  a  startling 
Voice  from  the  twilight 

Answered ;  and  therewithal  I  felt  a  stroke  as  of 
lightning. 

With  a  sound  like  the  rushing  of  winds,  or  the 
roaring  of  waters. 

if  from  without  it  came,  I  knew  not,  so  sudden 
the  seizure ; 

Or  if  the  brain  itself  in  that  strong  flash  had  ex- 
pended 

All  its  electric  stores.  Of  strength  and  of  thought 
it  bereil  me  \ 

Hearing,  and  sight,  and  sense  were  gone;  and 
when  I  awaken'd, 

'Twas  from  a  dream  of  death,  in  silence  and  ut- 
termost darkness ; 

Knowing  not  where  or  how,  nor  if  I  was  rapt  in 
the  body, 

Nor  if  entranced,  or  dead.  But  all  around  me  was 
blackness, 

Utterly  blank  and  void,  as  if  this  ample  creation 

Had  been  blotted  out,  and  I  were  alone  in  the 
chaos. 

Yet  had  I  even  then  a  living  hope  to  sustain  me 

Under  that  awful  thought,  and  I  strengthen'd  my 
spirit  with  prayer. 

Comfort  1  sought  and  support,  and  both  were 

found  in  retiring 
Into  that  inner  world,  the  soul's  strong-hold  and 

her  kingdom. 
Then  came  again  the  Voice ;  but  then,  no  longer 

appalling, 
Like  tlie  voice  of  a  friend  it  came :  O  son  of  the 

Muses ! 
Be  of  good  heart,  it  said,  and  think  not  that  thou 

art  abandon'd ; 
For  to  thy  mortal  sight  shall  the  Grave  unshadow 

its  secrets ; 
Such  as  of  yore  the  Florentine  saw.  Hell's  peril- 
ous chambers 
He  who  trod  in  his  strengtli;  and  the  arduous 

Mountain  of  Penance, 
And  the  regions  of  Paradise,  sphere  within  sphere 

intercircled. 
Child  of  earth,  look  up !  and  Isehold  what  passes 

before  thee. 


11. 


THE  VAUL.T. 

So  by  the  Unseen  comforted,  raided  I  my  hss^  c 

obedience. 
And  in  a  vault  I  found  myself  placed,  vch'd  vmi 

on  all  sides. 
Narrow  and  low  was  that  house   of  the  dnd 

Around  it  were  cofEns, 
Each  in  its  niche,  and  palls,  and  nnuiy  and  foneri 

hatchments ; 
Velvets  of  Tyrian  dye,  retainingf   their  hnet  nc^ 

faded ; 
Blazonry  vivid  still,  as  if  fresh  from  the  tondi  tA 

the  limuer ; 
Nor  was  the  golden  fringe,  nor  the  golden  brodikTf 

tarnish'd. 

Whence  came  the  light  wherebj  that  pbcf  4 

death  was  diacover'd  ? 
For  there  was  there  no  lamp,  whoae  wondrovi 

flame  inextinguish*d. 
As  with  a  vital  power  endued,  renewing  its  si^ 

stance. 
Age  ailer  age  unchanged,  endureth  in  adf-n^ 

sistence ; 
Nor  did  the  cheerful  beam  of  day,  direct  or  n' 

fleeted. 
Penetrate    there.     That    low  and    subterrasna 

chamber 
Saw  not  the  living  ray,  nor  felt  the  breexe;  bat 

forever. 
Closely  immared,  was  seal'd  in  perpetual  eilenf? 

and  darkness. 
Whence  then  this  lovely  light,  calm,  pare,u^ 

soft,  and  cerulean. 
Such  as  the  sapphire  sheds?    And  whence  tha    , 

air  that  infuses  ' 

Strength  while  I  breathe  it  in,  and  a  sense  of  ^^ 

and  a  stillness, 
Filling  the  heart  with  peace,  and  giving  a  joy  tint 

contents  it  ? 
Not  of  the  Earth  that  light ;  and  these  paxadisiaci} 

breathings, 
Not  of  the  Earth  are  they  • 

These  thoughts  were  passing  within  oKt 
When   there  arose  around  a  strain  of  heaveslj 

music, 
Such  as  the  hermit  hears  when  AngeU  Tiat  u 

slumbers. 
Faintly  it  flrst  began,  scarce  heard  \  and  gentW  if 

rising, 
Low  as  the  softest  breath  that  passes  in  v^vmf^^ 

evening 
O'er  the  Eolian  strings,  felt  there  when  nothinf  « 

moving,  ' 

Save  the  thistle-down,  lighter  than  air,  and  the  kv 

of  the  aspen. 
Then,  as  it  swell'd  and  rose,  the  thrilling  v^^^l 

deepen 'd ; 
Such,  methought,  should  the  musie  be,  wb'cft  '* 

heard  in  the  cloister. 
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By  the  sisterhood  standing  around  the  beatified 
Virgin,  [open, 

When  with  her  djing  eyes  she  sees  the  firmament 

LifU  from  the  bed  of  dust  her  arms  towards  her 
beloved, 

Utters  the  adorable  name,  and  breathes  out  her 
eoul  in  a  rapture. 

Well  could  I  then  belieye  such  legends,  and 
well  could  I  credit 

All  that  the  poets  old  relate  of  Amphion  and  Or- 
pheus; 

How  to  melodious  sounds  wild  beasts  their  strength 
have  surrender'd, 

Men  were  reclaimed  from  the  woods,  and  stones  in 
harmonious  order 

Moved,  as  their  atoms  obey'd  the  myaterious  at- 
traction of  concord. 

This  was  a  higher  strain ;  a  mightier,  holier  virtue 

Came  with  its  powerful  tones.  O'ercome  by  the 
piercing  emotion, 

Dizzy  I  grew,  and  it  seem'd  as  though  my  soul 
were  dissolving. 

How  might  1  bear  unmoved  such  sounds  ?  For, 
like  as  the  vapors 

Melt  on  the  mountain  side,  when  the  sun  comes 
forth  in  his  splendor, 

Even  so  the  vaulted  roof  and  whatever  was  earthly 

Faded  away ;  the  Grave  was  gone,  and  the  Dead 
was  awaken *d. 


III. 
THE  AWAKENING. 

Tbzn  1  beheld  the  King.    From  a  cloud  which 

eover'd  the  pavement 
His  reverend  form  uprose :  heavenward  his  face 

was  directed. 
Heavenward  his  eyes  were  raised,  and  heaven- 
ward his  arms  were  extended. 
Lord,  it  is  past !  he  cried ;  the  mist,  and  the  weight, 

and  the  darkness ; — 
That  long  and  weary  night,  that  long,  drear  dream 

of  desertion. 
Father,  to  Thee  I  come !    My  days  liave  been 

many  and  evil ; 
Heavy  my  burden  of  care,  and  grievous  hath  been 

my  affliction. 
Thou  hast  releas'd  me  at  length.    O  Lord,  in  Thee 

have  I  trusted ; 
Thou  art  my  hope  and  my  strength  ! — And  then, 

in  profound  adoration, 
Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  he  bent  and  wor- 

shipp*d  in  silence. 

Presently  one  approach'd  to  greet  him  with  joy- 
ful obeisance ; 

He  of  whom,  in  an  hoar  of  woe,  the  assassin  be- 
reaved us. 

When  his  counsels  most,  and  his  resolute  virtue 
were  needed. 


Thou,  said  the  Monarch,  here  ?    Thou,  Perceval, 

Bummon'd  before  me.'^— 
Then,  as  his  waken 'd  mind  to  the  weal  of  his 

country  reverted. 
What  of  his  sou,  he  ask'd,  what  course  by  the 

Prince  had  been  follow'd. 
Right  in  his  Father's  steps  hath  the  Regent  trod, 

was  the  answer : 
Firm  hath  he  proved  and  wise,  at  a  time  when 

weakness  or  error 
Would  have  sunk  us  in  shame,  and  to  ruin  have 

hurried  us  headlong. 
True  to  himself  hath  he  been,  and  Heaven  has 

rewarded  his  counsels. 

Peace  is  obtain'd  then  at  last,  with  safety  and 

honor !  the  Monarch 
Cried,  and  he  clasp'd  his  hands ;  —  I  thank  Thee, 

O  merciful  Father ! 
Now  is  my  heart's  desire  fulfill'd. 

With  honor  surpassing 
All  that  in  elder  time  had  adom'd  the  annals  of 

England, 
Peace  hath  been  won  by  the  sword,  the  faithful 

minister  answer'd. 
Paris  hath  seen  once  more  the  banners  of  England 

in  triumph 
Wave  within  her  walb,  and  the  ancient  line  is 

establish'd. 
While  that  man  of  blood,  the  tyrant,  faithless  and 

godless, 
Render'd  at  length  the  sport,  as  long  the  minion 

of  Fortune, 
Far  away,  confined  in  a  rocky  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Fights  his  battles  again,  and  pleased  to  win  in  the 

chamber 
What  he  lost  in  the  field,  in  fancy  conquers  his 

conqueror. 
There  he  reviles  his  foes,  and  there  the  ungrateful 

accuses, 
For  his  own  defaults,  the  men  who  too  faithfully 

served  him ; 
Frets,  and  complains,  and  intrigues,  and  abases  the 

mercy  that  spared  him. 
Oh  that  my  King  could  have  known  these  things ! 

could  have  witness'd  how  England 
Check'd  in  its  full  career  the  force  of  her  enemy's 

empire, 
Singly  defied  his  arms  and  his  arts,  and  baffled 

them  singly, 
Roused  from  their  lethal  sleep,  with  the  stirring 

example,  the  nations. 
And  the  refluent  tide  swept  him  and  his  fortune 

before  it. 
Oh  that  my  King,  ere  he  died,  might  have  seen  the 

fruit  of  his  counsels ! 

Nay,  it  is  better  thus,  the  Monarch  pionsly  an- 
swered ; 

Here  I  can  bear  the  joy ;  it  comes  as  an  earnest 
of  Heaven. 

Righteous  art  Thou,  O  Lord !  long-suffering,  but 
sure  are  thy  Judgments. 
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Then  having  paused  awhile,  like  one  in  devotion 

abstracted, 
£arthward  his  thoughts  recurr'd,  so  deeply  the  care 

of  his  country 
Lay  in  that  royal  soul  reposed ;  and  he  said,  Is  the 

spirit 
Quell'd  which  hath  troubled  the  land  ?  and  the 

multitude  freed  from  delusion, 
Know  they  their  blessings  at  last,  and  are  they 

contented  and  thankful  ? 

Still  is  that  fierce  and  restless  spirit  at  work,  was 

the  answer ; 
Still  it  deceiveth  the  weak,  and  inflameth  the  rash 

and  the  desperate. 
Even  now,  I  ween,  some  dreadful  deed  is  preparing ; 
For  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  are  loose,  and  the 

Powers  of  Evil 
Move  on  the  wing  alert.  Some  nascent  horror  they 

look  for. 
Be  sure  !  some  accursed  conception  of  filth  and  of 

darkness 
Ripe  for  its  monstrous  birth.    Whether  France  or 

Britain  be  threaten'd. 
Soon  will  the  issue  show ;  or  if  both  at  once  are 

endangered. 
For  with  the  ghosts  obscene  of  Robespierre,  Danton, 

and  Hebert, 
Faux  and  Despard  1  saw,  and  the  band  of  rabid 

fanatics. 
They  whom  Venner  led,  who,  rising  in  frantic 

rebellion, 
Made  the  Redeemer's  name  their  cry  of  slaughter 

and  treason. 


IV. 


THE  GATE  OF  HEAVEN. 

Thoi  as  he  spake,  methought  the  surrounding 
space  dilated. 

Overhead  1  beheld  the  infinite  ether ;  beneath  us 

Lay  the  solid  expanse  of  the  firmament  spread 
like  a  pavement. 

Wheresoever  I  look'd,  there  was  light  and  glory 
around  me. 

Brightest  it  seem'd  in  the  East,  where  the  New  Je- 
rusalem glitter'd. 

Eminent  on  a  hill,  there  stood  the  Celestial  City ; 

Beaming  afar  it  shone ;  its  towers  and  cupolas 
rising 

High  in  the  air  serene,  with  the  brightness  of  gold 
in  the  furnace. 

Where  on  their  breadth  the  splendor  lay  intense 
and  quiescent : 

Part  with  a  fierier  glow,  and  a  short,  quick,  trem- 
ulous motion. 

Like  the  burning  pyropus;  and  turrets  and  pinna- 
cles sparkled. 

Playing  in  jets  of  light,  with  a  diamond-like  glory 
coruscant. 

Groves  of  all  hues  of  green  their  foliage  inter- 
mingled. 


Tempering  with  grateful  ah&de  the  eke  Utfoftisv 

ble  lustre. 
Drawing  near,  I  beheld  wfant  over  the  portal  vu 

written : 
This  is  the  Gate  of  Bliss,  it  said ;  throogh  w  t 

the  passage 
To  the  City  of  God,  the  abode  of  beatified  SprSi 
Weariness  is  not  there,  nor  cbang«*,  nor  sco.«. 

nor  parting; 
Time  hath  no  place  therein ;  nor  evil.    Ye  r. 

would  enter, 
Drink  of  the  Well  of  Lif^^,  and  pot  away  aUtn 

is  earthly. 

0*er  the  adamantine  gates  an  Angel  stood  lo 

the  summit. 
Ho !  he  exclaim*d.  King  George  of  Engbuid  ("& 

eth  to  judgment ! 
Hear,  Heaven !    Ye  Angels,  hear  i    Souls  <d  (^ 

Good  and  the  Wicked, 
Whom  it  concerns,  attend !     Thoo,  HelJ,  hrn^ 

forth  his  accusers ! 
As  the  sonorous  summons  was  utter*d,  the  Vf^uk 

who  were  waiting, 
Bore  it  abroad  through  Heaven  i  and  HeQ,  in  im 

nethermost  caverns. 
Heard,  and  obey'd  in  dismay. 

Anon  a  body  iStfAa/lst 
Gathered  before  the  gate,  and  veiled  ths  lae£^ 

Presence, 
Which,  with  a  rushing  of  wings,  came  down.  7^ 

sentient  ether 
Shook  with  that  dread  descent,  and  the  soik!  fir- 
mament trembled. 
Round  the  cloud  were  the  Orders  of  Heaven- 

Archangel  and  Angel, 
Principality,  Cherub  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Ikeu 

nations, 
Virtues,  and  Powers.    The  Souls  of  the  G«*« 

whom  Death  had  mnde  perfect, 
Flocking  on  either  hand,  u  multitudinous  onn/. 
Came  at  tlie  awful  call.    In  semicircle  incliiuagt 
Tier  over  tier  they  took  their  piece :  aloft,  ia  ^ 

distance. 
Far  as  the  sight  could  pierce,  that  gloriottseompsBy 

glisten'd. 
From  the  skirts  of  the  shining  assembly,  s  tHroj 

vapor 
Rose  in  tlte  blue  serene,  and  moving  eow^  '^ 

deepen'd. 
Taking  a  denser  form;  the  while  from  the  oppostt 

region 
Heavy  and  sulphurous  clouds  roU*d  on,  tsd  ooid' 

pleted  tlie  circle. 
There,  with  the  Spirits  accursed,  in  eongeoisi  duk- 

ness  enveloped. 
Were  tlie  Souls  of  the  Wicked,  who,  wUfnlinr^  / 

and  in  error. 
Chose  the  service  of  sin,  and  now  were  shi^  ^ 

wages.  I 

Change  of  place  to  them  brought  no  teprievd  fi^   | 

anguish ', 
They,  in  their  evil  thoughts  anddesiMtcfiiBP''^ 

malice,  1 
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£nvj,  and  hate,  and  blasphemous  rage,  and  remorse 

unavailing,  [tion,  — 

Carried  a  Hell  within,  to  which  all  outer  afflic- 
So  it  abstracted  the  sense  —  might  be  deem'd  a 

remission  of  tormenL 
At  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  the  Princes  of  Darkness 

were  marshal! 'd : 
Dimly  descried  within  were  wings  and  truculent 

faces ; 
And  in  the  thick  obscure  there  struggled  a  mutinous 

uproar. 
Railing,  and  fury,  and  strife,  that  the  whole  deep 

body  of  darkness 
Roll'd  like  a  troubled  sea,  with  a  wide  and  a  man- 

ifold  motion. 


V. 


THE  ACCUSERS. 

On  the  cerulean  floor,  by  that  dread  circle  sur- 
rounded. 

Stood  the  soul  of  the  King  alone.  In  front  was 
the  Presence 

Veil'd  with  excess  of  light;  and  behind  was  the 
blackness  of  darkness. 

Then  might  be  seen  the  strength  of  holiness,  then 
was  its  triumph ; 

Calm  in  his  faith  he  stood,  and  his  own  clear  con- 
science upheld  him. 

When  the  trumpet  was  blown,  and  the  Angel 

made  proclamation  — 
Lo,  where  the  King  appears !    Come  forward,  ye 

who  arraign  him ! 
Forth  from  the  lurid  cloud  a  Demon  came  at  the 

summons. 
It  was  the  Spirit  by  which  his  righteous  reign  had 

been  troubled ; 
Likest  in  form  uncouth  to  the  hideous  Idols  whom 

India  [don'd) 

(Long  by  guilty  neglect  to  hellish  delusions  aban- 
Worships  with  horrible  rites  of  self-immolation 

and  torture. 
Many-headed  and    monstrous  the    Fiend;    with 

numberless  faces. 
Numberless  bestial  ears  erect  to  all  rumors,  and 

restless, 
And  with  numberless  mouths  which  were  fill'd 

with  lies  as  with  arrows. 
Clamors  arose  as  he  came,  a  confusion  of  turbulent 

voices, 
Maledictions,  and  blatant  tongues,  and  riperous 

hisses ; 
And  in  the  hubbub  of  senseless  sounds  the  watch- 
words of  faction. 
Freedom,  Invaded  Rights,  Corruption,  and  Wari 

and  Oppression, 
Loudly  enounced,  were  heard. 

But  when  he  stood  in  the  Presence, 
Then  was  the  Fiend  dismay*d,  though  with  impu- 
dence clothed  as  a  garment; 


And  the  lying  tongues  were  mute,  and  the  lipa 
which  had  scatter'd 

Accusation  and  slander,  were  still.  No  time  for 
evasion 

This,  in  tiie  Presence  ho  stood ;  no  place  for  flight ; 
for  dissembling 

No  possibility  there.  From  the  souls  on  the  edge 
of  the  darkness. 

Two  he  produced,  prime  movers  and  agents  of 
mischief,  and  bade  them 

Show  themselves  faithful  now  to  the  cause  for 
which  tliev  had  labored. 

Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  where  now  their  au- 
dacity ?    Where  now 

Are  the  insolent  tongues  so  ready  of  old  at  re- 
joinder? 

Where  the  lofty  pretences  of  public  virtue  and 
freedom  ? 

Where  the  gibe,  and  the  jeer,  and  the  threat,  tlie 
envenomed  invective. 

Calumny,  falsehood,  fraud,  and  the  whole  ammu- 
nition of  malice  ? 

Wretched  and  guilty  souls,  they  stood  in  the  face 
of  their  Sovereign, 

Conscious  and  self-condemn'd ;  confronted  with 
him  they  had  injured. 

At  the  Judgment  seat  they  stood. 

Beholding  the  foremost. 

Him  by  the  cast  of  his  eye  oblique,  I  knew  as  the 
firebrand 

Whom  the  unthinking  populace  held  for  their  idol 
and  hero. 

Lord  of  Misrule  in  his  day.  But  how  was  that 
countenance  altered 

Where  emotion  of  fear  or  of  shame  had  never  been 
witness'd ; 

That  invincible  forehead  ahash'd ;  and  those  eyes 
wherein  malice 

Once  had  been  wont  to  shine,  with  wit  and  hilarity 
tempered. 

Into  how  deep  a  gloom  their  mournful  expression 
had  settled ! 

Little  avail'd  it  now  that  not  from  a  purpose  ma- 
lignant, [evil ; 

Not  with  evil  intent  he  had  chosen  the  service  of 

But  of  his  own  desires  the  slave,  with  profligate 
impulse, 

Solely  by  selfishness  moved,  and  reckless  of  aught 
that  might  follow. 

Could  he  plead  in  only  excuse  a  confession  of 
baseness .' 

Could  he  hide  the  extent  of  his  guilt  •  or  hope  to 
atone  for 

Faction  excited  at  home,  when  all  old  feuds  were 
abated. 

Insurrection  abroad,  and  the  train  of  woes  that 
had  followed ! 

Discontent  and  disloyalty,  like  the  teeth  of  the 
dragon. 

He  had  sown  on  the  winds ;  they  had  ripen'd  be- 
yond the  Atlantic ; 

Thence  in  natural  birth,  sedition,  revolt,  revolution ; 

France  ^^d  received  the  seeds,  and  reap*d  the  har- 
vest of  horrors ;  i— 
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Where  —  where  ehould  the  plague  l>e  stay  'd  ?    Oh, 

most  to  be  pitied 
They  of  all  souls  in  bale,  who  see  no  term  to  the 

evil 
They  by  their  guilt  have  raised,  no  end  to  their 

inner  upbraidings ! 

Him  I  could  not  choose  but  know,  nor  knowing 

but  grieve  for. 
Who  might  the  other  be,  his  comrade  in  guilt  and 

in  suffering, 
Brought  to  the  proof  like  him,  and  shrinking  like 

him  from  the  trial  ? 
Nameless  the  libeller  lived,  and  shot  his  arrows 

in  darkness  \ 
Undetected  he  pass'd  to  tlie  grave,  and  leaving 

behind  him 
Noxious  works  on  earth,  and  the  pest  of  an  evil 

example, 
Went  to  the  world  beyond,  where  no  offences  are 

hidden. 
Mask'd  had  he  been  in  his  life,  and  now  a  visor  of 

iron. 
Riveted  round  his  head,  had  abolish'd  hb  features 

forever. 
Speechless  the  slanderer  stood,  and  tum'd  his  face 

from  the  Monarch, 
Iron-bound  as  it  was, —  so  insupportably  dreadful. 
Soon  or  late,  to  conscious  guilt  is  the  e^^  of  the 

injured. 

Caitiffs,  are  ye  dumb.'   cried  the  multifaced 

Demon  in  anger ; 
Think  ye  then  by  shame  to  shorten  the  term  of 

your  penance  ? 
Back  to  your  penal  dens!  —  And  with  horrible 

grasp  gigantic 
Seizing  the  guilty  pair,  he  swung  them  aloft,  and 

in  vengeance 
Hurl'd  them  all  abroad,  far  into  the  sulphurous 

darkness. 
Sons  of  Faction,  be  wam*d !    And  ye,  ye  Slan- 
derers !  learn  ye 
Justice,  and  bear  in  mind  that  after  death  there  is 

judgment. 
Whirling,  away  they  flew.    Nor  long  himself  did 

he  tarry. 
Ere  from  the  ground  where  he  stood,  caught  up 

by  a  vehement  whirlwind. 
He,  too,  was  hurried  away;  and  the  blast  with 

lightning  and  thunder 
Volleying  aright  and  alefl  amid  the  accumulate 

blackness, 
Scatter'd  its  inmates  accursM,  and  beyond  the 

limits  of  ether 
Drove  the  hircine  host  obscene :  they,  howling  and 

groaning. 
Fell,  precipitate,  down  to  their  dolorous  place  of 

endurance. 
Then  was  the  region  clear;  the  arrowy  flashes 

which  redden'd 
Through  the  foul,  thick  throng,  like  sheeted  ar- 

gentry  floating 
Now  o'er  the  blue  serene,  diffused  an  innocuous 

splendor, 


In   the    infinite  dying  away.      The  idl  oftW 

thunder 
Ceased,  and  all  sounds  were   hoah'd,  till  igta 

from  the  gate  adaroantEne 
Was  the  voice  of  the  Angel  beard  through  tk 

silence  of  Heaven. 


VI. 


THE  ABSOLVERS. 

Ho!  he  exclaimed,  King   Qeoige    of   Esgiud 

standeth  in  judgment ! 
Hell  hath  been  dumb  in  his  preaenoe.    Te  vhooi 

earth  arraign*d  him, 
Come  ye  before  him  now,    and   here  aeeose  or 

absolve  him ! 
For  injustice  hath  here  no  place. 

From  the  Souls  of  the  BlenH 
Some  were  there  then  who  advanced ;  and  men 

from  the  skirts  of  the  meeting — 
Spirits    who    had    not   yet    accomplxsh'd    tbeir 

purification, 
Tet,  being  cleansed  from  piide,  from  iadioii  ssd 

error  deliver'd, 
Purged  of  the  film  wherewith  the  eye  of  the  mak 

is  clouded. 
They,  in  their  better  state,  saw  all  things  cinr; 

and  discerning 
Now,  in  the  light  of  truth,  what  tortuous  view  bsd 

deceived  them. 
They  acknowledged  their  fault,  and  owo'd  (fe 

wrong  they  had  offered ; 
Not  without  ingenuous  shame,   and  a  srsseof 

compunction. 
More  or  less,  as  each  had  more  or  less  to  itooe  &f  . 
One  alone  remain'd,  when  the  rest  bad  letiied  \d 

their  station : 
Silently  he  had  stood,  and  still  unmoved  lod  » 

silence, 
With  a  steady  mien,  regarded  the  &oe  of  Ua 

Monarch. 
Thoughtful  awhile  he  gazed ;  severe,  but  serenf, 

was  his  aspect; 
Calm,  but  stem;  like  one  whom  no  cotDpssoso 

could  weaken. 
Neither  could  doubt  deter,  nor  violent  impahef 

alter; 
Lord  of  his  own  resolves, — of  his  own  beiii 

absolute  master. 
Awful  Spirit ;  his  place  waa  with  ancient  laga 

and  heroes ; 
Fabius,  Aristides,  and  Solon,  and  Epaminao^i* 

Here  then  at  the  Gate  of  Heaven  we  are  dK' 

said  the  Spirit; 
King  of  England !  albeit  in  li&  oppowd  to  t*^ 

other, 
Here  we  meet  at  last.    Not  tinprepaied  kt  tbe 

meeting 
Ween  I;  for  we  had  both  outlived  all  ttaifil^ 

rendering  \ 
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Each  to  each  that  juctice  which  each  from  each 

had  withholden. 
[n  thecoane  of  events,  to  thee  Ifleem'das  a  Rebel, 
Thoa  a  Tyrant  to  me; — ao  atrong]y  doth  circum- 
stance rule  men 
During  evil  days,  when  right  and  wrong  are 

confounded. 
Lett  to  our  hearts  we  were  just.    For  me,  my 

actions  have  spoken, 
That  not  for    lawless    desires,    nor   goaded   by 

desperate  fortunes, 
Nor  for  ambition,  I  chose  my  part;  but  observant 

of  duty. 
Self-approved.    And  here,  this  witness  I  willingly 

bear  thee, — 
Here,  before  Angels  and  Men,  in  the  awful  hour 

of  judgment,  — 
Thou  too  didst  act  with  upright  heart,  as  befitted  a 

Sovereign 
True  to  his  sacred  trust,  to  bis  crown,  his  kingdom, 

and  people. 
Heaven  in  these  things  fulfiird  its  wise,  though 

inscrutable  purpose. 
While  we  work'd  its  will,  doing  each  in  his  place 

as  became  him. 

Washington !  said  the  Monarch,  well  hast  thou 

spoken  and  truly. 
Just  to  thyself  and  to  me.    On  them  is  the  guilt 

of  the  contest, 
Who  for  wicked  ends,  with  foul  arts  of  faction  and 

falsehood, 
Kindled  and  fed  the  flame ;  bat  rerily  they  have 

their  guerdon. 
Thou  and  1  are  free  from  offence.    And  would 

that  the  nations. 
Learning  of  us,   would  lay  aside  all  wrongful 

resentment. 
All  injurious  thought,  and,  honoring  each  in  the 

other 
Kindred    courage     and     virtue,     and     cognate 

knowledge  and  freedom, 
Live  in  brotherhood  wisely  conjoin'd.    We  set  the 

example. 
They  who  stir  up  strife,  and  would  break  that 

natural  concord. 
Evil  they  sow,  and  sorrow  will  they  reap  for  their 

harvest 


VH. 
THE  BEATIFICATION. 

Whxv  that  Spirit  withdrew,  the  Monarch  around 

the  assembly 
Look*d,  but  none  else  came  forth;  and  he  heard 

the  voico  of  the  Angel, — 
King  of  England,  speak  for  thyself!  here  is  none  to 

arraign  thee. 
Father,   he  replied,  from  whom  no  secrets  are 

hidden. 
What  should  I  say  ?  Thou  knowest  that  mine  wie 

on  arduous  station, 
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Full  of  cares,  and  with  perils  beset.    How  heavy 

the  burden 
Thou  alone  canst  tell '.  Short-sighted  and  frail  hast 

Thou  nuide  us. 
And  Thy  judgments  who    can  abide?    But  as 

surely  Thou  knowest 
The  desire  of  my  heart  hath  been  alway  the  good 

of  my  people. 
Pardon  my  errors,  O  Lord,  and  in  mercy  accept 

the  intention ! 
As  in  Thee  I  have  trusted,  so  let  me  not  now  be 

confounded. 

Bending  forward,  he  spake  with  earnest  humility. 

Well  done. 
Good  and  faithful  servant !  then  said  a  Voice  from 

the  Brightness, 
Enter    thou    into    the  joy  of  thy    Lord.  — The 

ministering  Spirits 
Clapp'd  their  pennons  therewith,  and  from  that 

whole  army  of  Angels 
Songs  of  thanksgiving  and  joy  resounded,  and 

loud  hallelujahs; 
While,  on  the  wings  of  Winds  upraised,    the 

pavilion  of  splendor, 
Where  inscrutable  light  enveloped  the  Holy  of 

Holies, 
Moved,  and  was  borne  away,  through  the  empyrean 

ascending. 

BeautifVil  then  on  its  hill  appear'd  the  Celestial 

City, 
Soflen'd,  like  evening  suns,  to  a  mild  and  bearable 

lustre. 
Beautiful  was  the  ether  above ;  and  the  sapphire 

beneath  us. 
Beautiful  was  its  tone,  to  the  dazxled  sight  as 

refreshing 
As  the  fields  with  their  loveliest  green  at  the  coming 

of  summer. 
When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  and  the  eye  and  the 

heart  are  contented. 

Then  methooght  we  approach'd  the  gate.    In 

front  of  the  portal. 
From   a   rock    where    the    standard    of    man's 

Redemption  was  planted. 
Issued  the  Well  of  Life,  where  whosoever  would 

enter, — 
So  it  was  written, — must  drink,  and  put  away  all 

that  is  earthly. 
Earth  among  its  gems,  its  creations  of  art  and  of 

nature, 
Offers  not  aught  whereto  that  marvellous  Cross 

may  be  liken 'd 
Even  in  dim  similitude ;  such  was  its  wonderful 

substance. 
Pure  it  was  and  diaphanous.    It  bad  no  visible 

lustre; 
Tet  from  It  alone  whole  Heaven  was  illuminate 

alway ; 
Day  and  Night  being  none  in  the  upper  firmament, 

neither 
Bus,  nor  Moon,  nor  Stan ;  but  from  thai  Cross,  ae 

a  fountain, 
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Flow'd  the  Light  uncreated;  light  all-sufficing, 

eternal, 
Light  which  was,  and  which  is,  and  which  will  be, 

forever  and  ever ; 
Lightof  light,  which,  if  daringly  gazed  on,  would 

blind  an  Archangel, 
Tet  the  eye  of  weak    man    may    behold,    and 

beholding  is  strengthened ; 
Yea,  while  we  wander  below,  oppresa'd  with  our 

bodily  burden. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  death,  this  Light  is  in  mercy 

vouchsafed  us, 
So  we  seek  it  with  humble  heart;  and  the  soul 

that  receives  it 
Hath  with  it  healing  and  strength,  peace,  love,  and 

life  everlasting. 

Thither  the  King  drew  nigh,  and  kneeling  he 

drank  of  the  water. 
Oh,  what  a  change  was  wrought !     In  the  sem- 
blance of  age  he  had  risen, 
Such  as  at  last  he  appear*d,  with  the  traces  of  time 

and  affliction 
Deep  on  his  faded  form,  when  the  burden  of  years 

was  upon  him. 
Oh,  what  a  change  was  wrought!    For  now  the 

corruptible  put  on 
Incorruption ;  the  mortal  put  off  mortality.    Rising 
Rejuvenescent    he    stood  in  a    glorified   body, 

obnoxious 
Never  again  to  change,  nor  to  evil,  and  trouble,  and 

sorrow, 
But  for  eternity  form'd,  and  to  bliss  everlasting 

appointed. 


vm. 

THE  SOVEREIGNS. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  Gktes;  and,  ye  everlasting 

Portals, 
Be  ye  lift  up!     For  lo!    a   glorified    Monarch 

approacheth, 
One  who  in  righteousness  reign*d,  and  religiously 

governed  his  people. 
Who  are  these  that  await  him  within '    Nassau  the 

Deliverer, 
Him  1  knew :  and  the  Stuart,  he  who,  serene  in 

his  meekness, 
Bow*d  hb  anointed  liead  beneath  the  aze    of 

rebellion. 
Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  his  fortune 

triumphant. 

Queen  of  the  eagle  eye,  thou  too,  O  matchless 

Eliza, 
Excellent  Queen,  wert  there!  and  thy  brother's 

beautiful  spirit; 
0*er  whose  innocent  head  there  hover'd  a  silvery 

halo, 
Sneh  IS  crowns  the  Saint  when  his  earthly  warfare 

is  ended. 


There  too  was  he  of  the  sable  mail,  the  hi-ro  <t 

Cressy, 
Flower  of  chivalry,  he  in  arms  mxA  in  o^w** 

peerless. 
There  too  his  royal  sire  I  saw,  ma^nifieent  \Awict 
He  who  made  the  English  renown,  and  tfar  £isr 

of  his  Windsor 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident  kzftown,  from  T4j« 

to  Tigris. 
Lion-hearted    Richard    was    tiierev    xedoobtiW 

warrior, 
At    whose    irresistible    presence     the    SanoR 

trembled; 
At  whose  name  the  Caliph  exclaim*d  in  disnaj  ^ 

Mahommed, 
Syrian  mothers  grew  pale,  and  tbeir  diildiea  mat 

scared  into  silence. 
Bom  in  a  bloody  age,  did  he,  in  hie  pfowev  ti- 

ulting. 
Run  like  a  meteor  his  course,  and  fulfil  the  smrier 

assigned  him, 
Checking  the  Mussulman  power  in  the  heiglit  of 

its  prosperous  fortune ; 
But  that  leonine  heart  was  with  Tirtnes  homua 

ennobled ; 
(Otherwhere  else,  be  sure,  his  doom  had  nowbeei 

appointed ;) 
Friendship,  disdain  of  wrong,  and  geaeteos  frcliaf 

redeemed  it ; 
Magnanimity  there  had  its  seat,  and  the  lore  d 

the  Muses. 

There,  with  the  Saxon  Kings  who  founded  cc 

laws  and  our  temples, 
(Gratefully  still  to  be  named  while  these  eodw 

in  remembrance, 
They,  for  the  pious  work !)    I  saw  the  wffirA  ^ 

Alfred; 
Alfred,  than  whom  no  Prince  with  loftier  inlcikct 

gifted, 
Nor  with  a  finer  soul,  nor  in  virtue  more  absoiole, 

ever 
Made  a  throne  twioe-hallow*d,  and  reign'd  m  tk 

hearts  of  his  people. 
With  him  the  Worthies  were  seen  who  in  ^ 

partook  of  his  labors, 
Shared  his  thoughts,  and  with  him  for  the  ireal  of 

posterity  travail'd : 
Some  who  in  cloisters  immured,  and  lo  puaf<d 

study  devoted 
Day  and  night,  their  patient  and  innoernt  lim 

exhausted. 
And  in  meekness  possess*d  their  souls;  and  soar 

who  in  battle 
Put  the  Raven  to  flight;  and  some  who^  iotnp^ 

in  duty. 
Reached  the  remotest  East,  or  invading  tfae  to' 

dom  of  Winter, 
PloughM  with  audacious  keel  the  Hypexberea 

Ocean. 
I  could  perceive  the  joy  whiehfiU*d  their  bcit'fi'* 

spirits 
While  of  the  Georgian  age  they  thooghl,  B^^ 

glory  of  England. 
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IX. 
THE  ELDER  WORTHIES. 

Lift  up  jour  headB,  ye  Gatei;  and,  ye  everlasting 

PorUU, 
Be  ye  lift  up !    Behold,  the  Worthies  are  there  to 

receive  him, 
They  who,  in  later  days,  or  in  elder  ages,  ennobled, 
Britain's  dear  name.    Bede  1  beheld,  who,  humble 

and  holy. 
Shone  like  a  single  star,  serene  in  a  night  of 

darkness. 
Bacon  also  was  there,  the  marveUous  Friar ;  and 

he  who 
Struck  the  spark  from  which  the  Bohemian  kin- 
dled his  taper ; 
Thence  the  flame,  long  and  hardly  preserved,  was 

to  Luther  transmitted. 
Mighty  soul,  and  he  lifted  his  torch,  and  enlight^ 

en*d  the  nations. 

Thee,  too,  Father  Chaucer,  1  saw,  and  delighted 
to  see  thee, 

At  whose  well  undefiled  I  drank  in  my  youth,  and 
was  strengthen^ ; 

With  whose  mind  immortal  so  oft  I  have  com- 
muned, partaking 

All  its  manifold  moods,  and  willingly  moved  at  its 
pleasure. 

Bearing  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  Cranmer  was 
there  in  his  meekness. 

Holy  name,  to  be  ever  revered !  And  Cecil,  whose 
wisdom 

Stablish*d  the  Church  and  State,  EUxa*s  pillar  of 
council. 

And  Shakapeare,  who  in  our  hearts  for  himself 
hath  erected  an  empire 

Not  to  be  shaken  by  Time,  nor  e*er  by  another  di- 
vided. 

But  with  what  love  did  1  then  behold  the  face  of 
my  master,  — 

Spenser,  my  master  dear !  with  whom  in  boyhood 
1  wander*d 

Through  the  regions  of  Faery  land,  in  forest  or 
garden 

Spending  delicious  hours,  or  at  tilt  and  tourney 
rejoicing ; 

Tea,  by  the  magic  of  verse  enlarged,  and  trans- 
lated in  spirit. 

In  the  World  of  Romance  free  deniien  I ;  —  till 
awakening, 

When  the  spell  was  diMolved,  this  real  earth  and 
its  uses 

Reem*d  to  me  weary,  and  slab,  and  flat. 

With  other  emotion 
Milton's  severer  shade  I  saw,  and  in  reverence 

humbled 
Oand  on  that  sotil  rabltnia :  of  paarion  now  as 

of  blindness 
Heal*d,  and  no  longer  here  to  Kings  and  to  Hie- 

rarchs  hostile, 
He  was  assoil'd  from  taint  of  the  fttal  froH;  and 

inBden  1 


Not  agrain  to  be  lost,  consorted  an  equal  with 
Angels. 

Taylor  too  was  there,  from  whose  mind  of  its 
treasures  redundant 

Streams  of  eloquence  flow*d,  like  an  inexhaustible 
fountain : 

And  the  victoi  of  Blenheim,  alike  in  all  virtues 
accomplish*d. 

Public  or  private,  he;  the  perfect  soldier  and 
statesman, 

England's  reproach  and  her  pride ;  her  pride  for 
his  noble  achievements, 

Her  reproach  for  the  wrongs  he  endured.  And 
Newton,  exalted 

There  above  those  orbs  whose  motions  from  eartli 
he  had  measured. 

Through  infinity  ranging  in  thought.  And  Berke- 
ley, angelic 

Now  in  substance  as  soul,  that  kingdom  enjoying 
where  all  things 

Are  what  they  seem,  and  the  good  and  the  beauti- 
ful there  are  eternal. 


X. 


THE  WORTHIES  OF  THE   GEORGIAN 

AGE. 

Tuxst  with  a  kindred  host  of  great  and  illustrious 
spirits 

Stood  apart,  while  a  train,  whom  nearer  duty  at- 
tracted. 

Through  the  Gate  of  Bliss  came  forth  to  welcome 
their  Sovereign. 

Many  were  they  and  glorious  all.  Conspicuous 
among  them 

Wolfe  was  seen.  And  the  seaman  who  fell  on  the 
shores  of  Owyhee, 

Leaving  a  lasting  name,  to  humanity  dear  as  to 
science. 

And  the  mighty  musician  of  Germany,  ours  by 
adoption. 

Who  beheld  in  the  King  his  munificent  pupil  and 
patron. 

Reynolds,  with  whom  began  that  school  of  art 
which  hath  eqoall'd 

Richest  Italy's  works,  and  the  masterly  labors  of 
Belgium, 

Came  in  that  famous  array.  And  Hogarth,  who 
foUow'd  no  roaster, 

Nor  by  pupil  shall  e*er  be  approach'd,  alone  in  his 
greatness. 

Reverend  in  comely  mien,  of  aspect  mild  and  be- 
nignant, 

There,  too,  Wesley  I  saw  and  knew,  whose  leal 
apostolic. 

Though  with  error  alloy'd,  hath  on  earth  its  mer- 
ited honor, 

As  in  heaven  its  reward.  And  Mansfield,  the 
just  and  intrepid ; 

Wise  Judge,  by  the  craft  of  the  Law  ne*er  seduced 
from  its  purpose ; 
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And  when  the  misled  multitude  raged  like  the 

winds  in  their  madness, 
Not  to  be  moved  from  his  rightful  resolves.    And 

Burke  I  beheld  there, 
Eloquent  statesman  and  sage,  who,  though  late, 

broke  loose  from  his  trammels, 
Giving  then  to  mankind  what  party  too  long  had 

diverted. 
Here,  where  wrongs  are  forgiven,  was  the  injured 

Hastings  beside  him ; 
Strong  in  his  high  deserts,  and  in  innocence  hap- 
py, though  injured, 
He,  in  his  good  old  age,  outlived  persecution  and 

malice. 
Even  where  he  had  stood  a  mark  for  the  arrows 

of  slander. 
He  had  his  triumph  at  last,  when,  moved  with  one 

feeling,  the  Senate 
Rose  in  respect  at  his  sight,  and  atoned  for  the  sin 

of  their  fathers. 

Cowper,  thy  lovely  spirit  was  there,  by  death 

disenchanted 
From  that  heavy  spell  which  had  bound  it  in  sor- 

row  and  darkness ; 
Thou  wert  there,  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  of 

light  everlasting. 
Nelson  also  was  there  in  the  kingdom  of  peace, 

though  his  calling, 
While  upon  earth  he  dwelt,  was  to  war  and  the 

work  of  destruction. 
Not  in  him  had  that  awful  ministry  deaden*d  or 

weaken*d 
Quick  compassion,  and  feelings  that  raise  while 

they  soflen  our  nature. 
Wise  in  counsel,  and  steady  in  purpose,  and  rapid 

in  action. 
Never  thought  of  self  from  the  course  of  his  duty 

seduced  him. 
Never  doubt  of  the  issue  unworthily  warp'd  his 

intention. 
Long  shall  his  memory  live,  and  while  his  exam- 
ple is  cherish'd. 
From  the  Queen  of  the  Seas  the  sceptre  shall 

never  be  wrested. 


XI. 

THE  YOUNG  SPIRITS. 

Tb  whom  1  leave  unnamed,  ye  other  Worthies  of 

Britain, 
Lights  of  the  Georgian  age,^ — for  ye  are  many 

and  noble,  — 
How  might  I  name  ye  all,  whom  I  saw  in  this 

glorious  vision  ? 
Pardon  ye  the  imperfect  tale  !    Tet  some  I  beheld 

there, 
Whom  should  1  pretermit,  my  heart  might  rightly 

upbraid  me, 
Thai  its  tribute  of  honor,  poor  though  it  be,  was 

withholden. 


Somewhat  apart  they  came,  in  fellowship  gMiLrr  J 

together. 
As  in  goodly  array  they  foUow*d  the  train  of  thi 

Worthies. 
Chosen  spirits  were  these,  of  the  fisert  elroteiUs 

temper*d. 
And    unbodied  on  earth    in   mortality's    purer 

texture ; 
But  in  the  morning  of  hope,  in  the  bloasocn  c 

virtue  and  genius. 
They  were  cut  down  by  Death.     What  Ihen  '  — 

were  it  wise  to  lament  them. 
Seeing  the  mind  bean  with  it  its  wealth,  and  tbr 

soul  its  affections  ? 
What  we  sow  we  shall  reap;    and    the   seedt 

whereof  earth  is  not  worthy 
Strike  their  roots  in  a  kindlier  soil,  and  ripen  t> 

harvest. 

Here  where  the  gallant  youths  of  high,  htnu 

aspiring. 
Who,  so  fate  had  allowed,  with  the  martial  rexkow^ 

of  their  country 
Would  have  wedded  their  names,  for  perpetia 

honor  united ; 
Strong  of  heart  and  of  mind,  but  in  undislt^iB:^ 

ing  battle. 
Or  by  pestilence  stricken,  they  fell,  imk&own  axtc 

confounded 
With  the  common  dead.    Oh !  many  are  thry  wht 

were  worthy. 
Under  the  Red  Cross  flag,  to  have  wielded  the 

thunden  of  Britain, 
Making  her  justice  felt,  and  her  proper  fiowrr 

upholding 
Upon  all  seas  and  shores,  wheresoever  ber  righis 

were  offended, 
Followen  of  Nelson's  path,  and  the  glorwos  career 

of  the  Wellesley. 
Many  are  they,  whose  bones  beneath  the  hiUom 

have  whiten*d. 
Or  in  foreign  earth  they  have  motUder'd,  ha^T 

cover'd, 
In  some  wide  and  general  grave. 

Here  also  were  spirits 
To  have  guided,  like  Cecil  of  old,  the  comicils  «f 

England ; 
Or,  like  Canning,  have  silenced  and  eharm'd  t 

tumultuous  Senate, 
When  to  the  height  of  his  theme  the  oonsommate 

Orator  rising 
Makes  our  Catilines  pale,  and  rejokes  the  &ienk 

of  their  country. 

Others  came  in  that  goodly  band  whom  henigser 

fortune 
Led  into  pleasanter  ways  on  earth :  the  chUdret 

of  Science 
Some,  whose   unerring  pnisuii  would,  but  &t 

death,  have  extended 
O'er  the  unknown  and  material^  Man*a  inteUccttsl 

empire. 
Such  their  intuitive  power;  like  Davy,  disafBii«( 

destruction 
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When  it  mores  on  the  vapor;  or  him,  who,  dis- 
covering the  secret 

or  the  dark  and  ebullient  abyss,  with  the  fire  of 
Vesuvius 

Arm*d  the  chemises  hand:  well  then  might 
Kleusinian  Ceres 

Yield  to  him,  from  whom  the  seas  and  the 
mountains  conceal'd  not 

Naturu*s  mystery,  hid  in  their  depths. 

Here,  lost  in  their  promise 
And  prime,  were  the  children  of  Art,  who  should 

else  have  deliver'd 
Works  and  undying  names  to  grateful  posterity's 

keeping, 
Such  as  Haydon  will  leave  on  earth  -,  and  he  who, 

returning 
Rich  in  praise  to  bis  native  shores,  hath  left  a 

remembrance 
Long  to  be  honor*d  and  loved  on  the  banks  of 

Thames  and  of  Tiber : 
So  may  America,  prizing  in  time  the  worth  she 

possesses, 
Give  to  that  hand  free  scope,  and  boast  hereailer 

of  Allston. 

Here  too,  early  lost  and  deplored,  were  tlie 

youths  whom  the  Muses 
Mark'd  for  themselves  at  birth,  and  with  dews 

from  Casialia  sprinkled : 
Chatterton  first,  (  for  not  to  his  afiectionale  spirit 
Could  the  act  of  madness  innate  for  guilt  be 

accounted,) 
Marvellous  boy,  whose  antique  songs  and  unhappy 

story 
Shall,  by  gentle  hearts,  be  in  mournful  memory 

cheriffh'd 
Long  as  thy  ancient  towers  endure,  and  the  rocks 

of  St.  Vincent, 
Bristol!  my  birth-place  dear.     What  though  I 

have  chosen  a  dwelling 
Far  away,  and  my  grave  shall  not  be  found  by  the 

stranger 
Under  thy  sacred  care,  nathless  in  love  and  in 

duty 
Still  am  I  bound  to  thee,  and  by  many  a  deep 

recollection ! 
City  of  elder  days,  I  know  how  largely  I  owe 

thee; 
Nor  least  fur  the  hope  and  the  strength  that  \ 

gather'd  in  boyhood, 
While  on  Chatterton  musing,  I  fancied  his  spirit 

was  with  mc 
In  the  haunts  which  he  loved  upon  earth.     'Twas 

a  joy  in  my  vision 
When  I  bflield  his  face.  —  And  here  was  the  youth 

of  Loch  L'^ven, 
Nipp'd,  like  an  April  flower,  that  opens  its  leaves  to 

till*  ftunshinr. 
While    the  breath  of  the  East   prevails.    And 

Ruflsell  and  Bampfylde, 
Bright  emanations  they !  And  the   Poet,  whose 

songs  of  childhood 
Trent  and  tlie  groves  of  Cr(ft'>n  heard ;  not  alone 
by  the  Muses, 


But  by  the  Virtues  loved,  his  soul,  in  its  youthful 

aspirings. 
Sought  the  Holy  Hill,  and  his  thirst  was  for  Siloa's 

waters. 
Was  I  deceived  by  desire,  or,  Henry,  indeed  did 

thy  spirit 
Know  me,  and  meet  my  look,  and  smile  like  a 

friend  at  the  meeting  ? 


XH.    • 
THE  MEETING. 

Lift  up  your  heads, ye  Gates;  and, ye  everlasting 

Portals, 
Be  ye  lifl  up !     Behold  the   splendent  train  of 

the  Worthies 
Halt;  and  with,  quicker  pace  a  happy  company 

issues 
Forth  from  the  Gate  of  Bliss :  the  ParenU,  the 

Children,  and  Consort, 
Come  to  welcome  in  Heaven  the  Son,  the  Father, 

and  Husband ! 
Hour  of  perfect  joy  that  overpays  all  eartlily  ai- 

fliction ; 
Tea,  and  the  tliought  whereof  supporteth  the  soul 

in  its  anguish ! 

There  came  England's  blossom  of  hope,  —  the 

beautiful  Princess; 
She  in  whose  wedded  bliss  all  hearts  rejoiced,  and 

whose  deatli-bcU, 
Heard  from  tower  to  tower   through  the   island, 

carried  a  sorrow, 
Felt  by  all  like  a  private  grief,  which,  sleeping  or 

waking, 
Will  not  be  shaken  away ;  but  possesses  tlie  soul 

and  disturbs  it. 
There    was    our   late -lost    Queen,  the    nation's 

example  of  virtue ; 
In  whose  presence  vice  was  not  seen,  nor  the  face 

of  dishonor, . 
Pure  in  heart,  and  spotless  in  lifi?,  and  secret  in 

bounty. 
Queen,  and  Mother,  and  Wife  unreproved.  —  The 

gi^ntlo  Amelia 
Stretch'd  her  arms  to  her  father  there,  in  tender- 

uess  shedding 
Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep.    That  hand  was  to- 

ward  him  extended 
Whose  last  pressure  he  could  not  bear,  when  mer- 
ciful Nature, 
As  o'er  her  dying  bed  he  bent  in  severest  angiiiiih. 
Laid  on  his  senses  a  weight,  and  suspoiidt'd  the 

sorrow  forever. 
He  hath  recovered  her  now :  all,  all  that  was  lost 

is  restored  him ;  — 
Hour  of  perfect  bliss  that  overpays  all  earthly  afflic- 
tion ! 
They  are  met  where  Change  is  not  known,  nor 

Sorrow,  nor  Parting. 
Deatli  is  subdued,  and  the  Grave,  which  conquers 

all,  hath  lieen  conquered. 
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which  ifl  blue.  Do  we  not  we  that  the  moon,  which  we  aup- 
poao  to  be  covered  in  great  perl  with  very  elevated  giacieni| 
•ends  bock  to  ua,  in  a  light  oT  a  blaiah  white,  the  raye  of  the  sun, 
which  are  golden  in  our  ferruginoiu  almoopbere?  la  it  not 
by  the  reverberation  of  a  aotl  eompoaed  of  iron,  that  the  planet 
Mara  rvflecta  upon  ua,  at  all  timoa,  a  red  light  ?  Ii  it  not 
more  natural  to  attribute  theae  conatant  colore  to  the  rever- 
boiation  of  I  ho  toil,  of  the  aeaa,  and  of  the  vegetable!  of  theae 
pitineta,  rather  than  to  the  variable  refractioaa  of  the  rays  of 
the  aun  in  tlieir  atmoepherea,  the  colore  of  which  ought  to 
change  every  hour,  according  lo  their  diflereut  aapceta  with 
regard  to  that  atar.'  Aa  Man  appean  conatantly  red  to  the 
earth,  it  ia  poeaible  that  the  earth  might  appear  to  Man  like  a 
brilliant  jewel,  of  the  color  of  the  opal  towarda  the  North  Pole, 
of  the  agoa  marina  at  the  Sooth  Pole,  and  alternately  of  the 
anpphire  in  tlie  reat  of  ita  circumference.  But  wiibont  going 
out  of  onr  atmoaphere,  I  believe  that  the  earth  refloela  there 
the  blue  color  of  ita  ocean  with  the  green  of  ita  vegetation,  at 
all  timea  in  the  torrid  aone,  and  in  aumoier  only  in  onr  cli> 
mate,  for  the  aame  reaaon  that  ita  two  polea  reflect  their  dif- 
ferent aaiwraa,  which  participate  of  the  colon  of  the  earth  or 
the  araa  that  are  near  them. 

"  Prrhapa  our  atmoapbere  aometimea  refleeta  landacapea, 
which  announce  iaianda  to  the  aailon  Jong  before  they  reach 
them.  It  ia  remarkable  that  they  ahow  themaelvea,  like  the 
reflectiona  of  verdure,  only  in  the  horiton  and  on  the  aide  of 
the  Betting  aun.  I  chall  cite,  on  thia  aubject,  a  man  of  the 
lale  of  Fraoee,  who  need  to  perceive  in  the  aky  the  imagea  of 
veeacla  which  were  out  in  IVill  tea ;  the  eelebvated  Vemot,  who 
related  to  me  that  he  had  once  aeen  in  the  clouda  the  ramparta 
of  a  town,  ailnaled  aeven  leaguea  diatant  fiom  him,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  the  atrelta  of  Sicily,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  FtUm  Morgmuu  The  clouda  and  the  vapore  of  the  at- 
moaphera  may  very  welt  reflect  the  Ibraoa  and  the  colore  of 
earthly  objeeta,  aince  they  reflect  in  parheliooa  the  image  of 
the  aun,  ao  aa  lo  render  it  bvming  aa  the  aun  itaelf.  In  fine, 
if  the  waien  of  the  earth  repeat  the  colon  and  the  forma  of 
the  clouda  of  the  atmoapbere,  why  then  ahoutd  not  the  vapora 
of  the  Rtmoaphere,  in  their  turn,  reflect  the  blue  of  the  aea, 
the  verdure  and  the  yellow  of  the  earth,  aa  well  aa  the  glancing 
eolora  of  the  polar  icea? 

**  I  advance  my  opinion,  hourever,  only  aa  my  opinion.  The 
hiatory  of  nature  ia  an  ediflee  whieh,  aa  yet,  ia  acarcely  com- 
menced i  let  ua  not  foar  to  carry  eomo  atonca  towarda  the 
building ;  our  grandchildren  will  oae  them,  or  lay  them  aaide 
if  they  be  uaeleaf.  If  my  authority  ta  of  no  weight  hereafter, 
it  will  import  little  that  I  have  deceived  myaelf  uimn  thia 
point ;  my  work  will  enter  into  obacurity,  from  whence  it 
came  ;  hut  if  It  ahould  Im,  in  Aiture,  of  aome  eooaidemtion, 
my  error  in  phyalea  will  be  mora  uaeAil  to  morula  than  a 
f  nith,  otherwiao  indlflerent  to  the  happtneaa  of  mankind.  For 
it  Mill  be  inferred  with  reaaon,  that  it  ia  neceaaary  to  regard 
ev«*n  writen  of  credit  with  caution.'* 

In  one  point  of  flict,  St  Pierre  ia  certainly  miataken.  The 
gri>en  eveniaj  light  la  aeen  aa  often  in  winter  aa  in  aummer. 
Having  been  led  to  look  for  It  In  conaequence  of  auaperting 
the  accuracy  of  hia  remarka,  I  noticed  it  on  the  very  day 
when  thia  eitract  waa  tranaeribeil  for  the  preaa,  (late  in  De- 
rember,)  and  twice  in  the  courae  of  the  enauing  week ;  and  I 
ohaerved  it,  not  in  the  evening  alone,  and  in  the  weat,  (in 
which  quarter,  however,  and  at  which  time,  it  la  moat  fre- 
quently aeen,)  but  In  diflerent  parte  of  the  aky,  and  at  differ- 
ent timea  of  tJie  day. 


WhHher  FVoMce  or  BtUmh  ftc  CJbwetanad, 
Aien  inll  tkt  i*9iu  «*««,  trrifbuUkai  vu»  are  endangered, 

III.  col.  I,  p.  798. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Cato-atroet  con- 
apirecy,  were  both  planned  at  the  time  of  iho  KMig*!  death. 


Tkii  U  a«  Oafa  ^  BUu — IV.  eoL  9,  p.  7W. 

The  reader  will  ao  aurefy  think  of  the  admirable  paaaage  of 
Onnte,  which  waa  ia  the  wrher'a  mind  when  theae  linoa  were 
eompoaed,  that  I  ahould  not  think  it  oeeeeaary  to  notice  the 
imiution,  wera  it  not  that  we  live  ia  an  age  of  plagtariam ; 


when  not  our  jackdawa  only,  but  aome  of  our  awana  alao,  trick 
themaelvea  in  borrowed  plumage.  I  have  never  contracted 
an  obligation  of  thia  llind,  either  to  contemporary  or  predo- 
eeaaor,  without  acknowledging  it. 


i>we0nl<n<  and  disUfffaUff,  like  Uka  teatk  qftJka  dragon, 
Ht  had  aewa  an  the  winds ;  thtf  kod  ripen'd  bejfond  lk$  Mantie, 

V.  col.  9,  p.  799. 

"  Our  New  World,"  aaya  M.  Simond,  "  haa  generally  the 
credit  of  having  firet  lighted  the  torch  which  waa  to  illttminate, 
and  aoon  aet  in  a  blaze,  the  fincat  part  of  Europe  ;  yet  I  think 
the  flint  waa  atruck,  and  the  firet  apark  elicited,  by  the  |>atriot, 
John  Wilkca,  a  few  y oara  before.  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
the  rcitleaa  apirila  of  men,  deprived  of  other  objecla  of  public 
curioaity«  aeixed  with  avidity  on  thoao  queationa  which  were 
then  agitated  with  ao  much  violence  in  EnglamI,  touching  the 
righta  of  the  people,  and  of  the  government,  and  the  nature 
of  power.  The  end  of  the  political  drama  waa  in  favor  of 
what  waa  calle<l,  and  in  aome  reapect  waa,  the  lilierly  of  the 
people.  Encouraged  by  the  auccvaa  of  thia  great  comedian, 
the  curtain  waa  no  aooner  dropped  on  the  acene  of  Europe,  than 
new  acton  haateoed  to  raiae  it  again  in  America,  and  to  give 
the  world  a  new  play,  infliiitely  more  intereating,  and  morn 
brilliant,  than  the  fint." 

Dr.  Franklin  deacribea  the  atatc  of  thing*  during  the  reign 
of  Wilkea  and  lilferty.  He  aaya,  "  There  have  been  amazing 
conteata  all  over  the  kingdom,  twenty  or  thirty  thouaand 
pounda  of  a  aide  apcot  in  aevcral  placea,  and  inconceivable 
miachief  done,  by  drunken,  mad  moba,  tn  hooaea,  windowa, 
&c  The  aeenea  have  been  horrible.  London  waa  illuminated 
two  nighta  running,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  for  the  auc- 
ceaa  of  Wilkea  in  the  Middleaox  election  ;  the  aecond  night 
caceeded  aoy  thing  of  the  kind  ever  aeen  here  on  the  greateat 
occaaiona  of  rejoicing,  aa  even  the  am^tll  crora  atrceln,  lanca, 
courta,  and  other  out-of-the-way  placea,  wera  all  in  a  blaze 
with  lighta,  and  the  principal  atreetaall  night  long,  aa  the  mnba 
went  round  again  after  two  o'clock,  and  obliged  people  who 
hadextinguiahed  their  eandlea,  to  light  them  again.  Thoao 
who  refuaod  had  all  their  windowa  deatroyed.  l^e  damage 
done,  and  the  expenae  of  eandlea,  haa  been  computed  at  fifty 
thouaand  pounda.  It  muat  have  been  gnat,  though  probably  not 
ao  much.  Th«  ferment  ia  not  yet  over,  for  he  haa  promiaed  to 
aurrrnder  to  the  court  next  Wedneaday,  and  another  tumult  ia 
then  expected  ;  and  what  the  upahot  will  be,  no  one  can  yet 
foreaee.  It  ia  really  an  extraordinary  event,  to  aee  an  outlaw 
and  exile,  of  bsd  pononni  character,  not  worth  a  farthing,  como 
over  from  Prince,  aet  himaelf  up  aa  a  candidate  for  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  miea  hie  election  only  by  being  too  late  in  hia 
application,  and  immediately  carrying  it  fur  the  principal 
county,  llie  mob,  (apiritcd  up  by  numben  of  different  bal- 
lada,  aung  or  roared  in  every  etreet,)  requiring  gentlemen  and 
ludiea  of  all  ranka,  aa  they  paaaed  in  their  eanriagea,  to  about 
for  Wilkea  and  liberty,  marking  the  aame  worda  o»  all  their 
eoacliea  with  chalk,  and  No  45  ou  every  door,  which  extenda 
a  vaat  way  along  the  rooda  in  the  country.  I  went  laat  week 
to  Wincheater,  and  obaerved  that  for  fifteen  mileaout  of  town 
there  waa  aearoe  a  door  or  window-ah utter  next  the  road  un- 
marked :  and  thia  continued  here  and  there  quite  to  Win- 
cheater,  which  ia  aixty-four  milea. 

•  ••««•• 

Even  thia  capital,  the  reaidenov  of  tlie  king,  ia  now  a  daily  aceno 
of  lawleea  riot  and  confuaion.  Mofaa  patrolling  the  atreet  at 
noonday,  aome  knocking  all  down  that  will  not  roar  for  Wilkea 
and  librrty ;  courta  of  juatire  afraid  to  give  judgment  agaiiiat 
him ;  coal  hcavera  and  porten  pulling  down  the  houao«  of 
eoal-merchanta  that  refuae  togive  them  mure  wagea  ;  aawyen 
deatfoying  aaw-milla  j  aailon  unri^rg mg  nil  the  outward-bound 
ahipo,  and  auffering  none  to  aail  till  merehanta  agree  to  rabe 
their  pay  j  watermen  deatreying  private  boata,  and  threatening 
bridgaa ;  aoldien  firing  among  the  moba,  and  killing  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  aeema  only  to  have  produced  an 
nniveraal  anilenneea,  that  looka  like  a  great  black  cloud  coming 
on,  ready  to  bunt  in  a  general  tempeat.  What  the  event  w  ill 
ha  God  only  know*.  But  aome  puniahment  aeema  preparing 
for  a  people  who  are  ungrateAilly  abuaing  the  beat  oonatitution, 
and  the  beat  king,  any  nation  waa  ever  Ueaaed  «» it!t ;  intent 
on  nothing  but  luxury,  licentionaoeaa,  power,  placea,  pcoaioaa 
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Bad  plander,  while  the  miniatry,  divided  in  tlieir  oouncib, 
with  little  regard  for  eeeh  other,  wearied  by  perpetual  <^po- 
■itiopa,  in  continual  apprehenakui  of  chftofea,  intent  on  ee- 
curinx  popularity,  in  case  they  thoukl  loee  faTor,  have,  for 
■ome  yean  pait,  had  little  time  or  inelination  to  attend  to  our 
■luall  afliura,  whoae  remoteneaa  makoe  them  appear  still 

•mailer. 

«  e  e  e  •  e  • 

All  rnpect  to  law  and  government  seems  to  be  lost  among  the 
common  people,  who  are  moreover  oontinually  in/lamed  by 
seditioua  scribblers  to  trample  on  authority,  and  every  thing 
that  used  to  keep  them  in  order." 


Sent  ^FaetieHf  be  warned!  and  ye,  y«  StaMdtren^  learn  f 
JiUtiUf  and  bear  in  mtiuf,  that  after  death  there  ie  judgment. 

V.  col.  1,  p.  600. 

Discito  juatitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  Divos. — Viboil. 


T%ou  lee  didtt  act  with  y^rigkl  hearty  a»  bi^JUted  a  Soverdgn^ 
True  le  hie  saered  trust,  te  hie  crown,  his  kingdom,  and  people. 

VI.  col.  1,  p.  801. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  (since  the  first  publication  of  this  poem) 
the  same  opinion  forcibly  expressed  by  Cowpor.  **  It  appears 
to  me,"  he  says,  (writing  in  1783,)  "that  the  king  is  hound, 
both  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  him^eirand  to  his  people,  to  con- 
sider himself,  with  respect  to  every  inch  of  his  territories,  as 
a  trustee  deriving  his  interest  in  tltem  from  God,  and  invested 
with  them  by  divine  authority,  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
As  he  may  not  sell  them  or  waste  them,  so  he  may  not  resign 
them  to  an  enemy,  or  tranifer  his  right  to  govern  them  to  any, 
not  even  to  themselves,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  keep 
it.  If  he  does,  he  betrays  at  once  his  own  interest,  and  that 
of  bis  otlier  dominions.  It  may  be  said,  suppose  Providence 
has  ordained  that  they  shall  be  wrested  from  him,  how  then  ? 
I  answer,  that  cannot  appear  to  be  the  case,  till  God's  pnrpoee 
is  actually  accomplished;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  most 
probable  prospect  of  such  an  event  does  not  release  him  from 
his  obligation  to  hold  them  to  tlie  last  moment,  forasmuch  as 
adverse  appearances  are  no  infallible  indications  of  God's  de- 
signs, but  may  give  place  to  more  comfortable  symptoms  when 
we  least  iixpcct  it.  Viewing  the  thing  in  this  light,  if  I  sat 
on  his  Majesty's  throne,  I  should  be  as  obstinate  as  him,  be- 
cause, if  1  quilted  the  contest  while  I  had  any  means  left  of 
carrying  it  on,  I  should  never  know  that  I  had  not  relinquished 
what  I  might  have  retained,  or  be  able  to  render  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  doubts  (did  inquiries  of  my  own  conscience." 


Would  that  the  nations, 
looming  of  us,  u>oald  lay  aside  all  wrongful  resentment, 
Jill  usurious  thought,  and  honoring  each  in  the  other, 
tRndred  courage  and  oirtue,  and  cognate  knowledge  andfreedsm, 
lies  in  broiherhood  wisely  conjoined.     We  set  the  example. 

VI.  col.  I,  p.  801. 

The  wise  and  dignified  manner  in  which  the  late  King  re- 
ceived the  first  minister  from  the  United  States  of  America  is 
well  known.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  anxiety  and 
sleeplessness,  during  the  American  war,  are  believed  by  those 
persons  who  had  tlie  best  opportunity  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  malady  by 
which  the  Kin^  was  afllicted  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  publication  of  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  a  copy  of 
this  national  work  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  by  the  King's 
desire,  because  he  had  given  orders  fur  the  protection  of  that 
illustrious  navigator,  in  case  he  should  full  in  with  any  Amer- 
ican cruisers  on  his  way  home. 


Calm  in  that  insolent  hour,  and  over  hisfvrtnne  triumphant. 

Vrir.  col.  1,  p.  80i2. 

The  behavior  of  Charles  in  that  insolent  hour  extorted 
admiration  even  from  the  better  pert  of  the  Commonwealth's- 
men.    It  is  thus  finely  described  by  Andrew  Marvel :  — 


While  louod  the 

Did  clap  their  bloody 
He  aotUng  eomaon  did, 
Upon  that  ipesBoraMe aeeiMs 

Bat  with  hb  keener  c>y« 

The  axe's  edge  did  try; 
3)or  eall'd  the  Gode  with  vnlfir 
To  vindicale  hie  halpleae  right  i 

Bat  bow'd  hk  eofleely  bMil 

Down,  as  npop  •  bad. 


Hewho  mads  the  English  renowny 
In  the  Orient  and  Occident 


VI U. 


«,|L«L 


U^ 
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-> 


The  celebrity  which  Windaor  had  oli|aiiM«d,  mm  Wemg  t « 
roost  splendid  eonrt  in  Chriatendoa^  and  the  ecat  of  ri»m  %-v 
may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  ronanee  of  Amodi*,  er 
written  in  Portugal,  towards  the  Utter  sod  of 
Third's  reign.      The   Portugucee  in   that    n^ 
military  terms  from  the  Ei^Hsh,  and  Bt.  Gt^ugB 
fashion  among  them  at  the  same  time,  me  hrttif  tibe 
Santiago. 

A  dispute  arose  between  two  knights,  tbe  or«  a  Cypvi^.  ti* 
other  a  Frenchman,  who  were  s<>rviii$  ike  KVi^  of  A 
against  the  Soldan  of  Babylon.  Tb**  othrr  Chrkdtiatt 
in  the  army  determined  that  they  shoald  dvcsrf*  ii  by 
combat  before  King  Edward  of  Engtaod,  o«  th» 
and  honorable  prince  in  aU  Cbriritendooi ;  nod  tbe  qmsmi, 
which  began  in  Armenia,  was  aetnally  tboe  ile^rvileJ  wvikis 
the  lists,  at  the  palace  of  Westmineter.  It  was  wroo^aaC  vcfy 
honorably,  by  the  Frenchman. 


He,  who  discovering  the 
or  the  dark  and  Outtientabgss,  With  the  Jb^  ^  If7 
jfrni'd  the  ehemisi's  hand.  —  XL  col.  1,  p.  8QS. 

Though  chemistry  is  one  of  tbe  sahjects  of  which  I  vb  eae- 
tented  to  be  ignorant,  I  can  nevertheleas  perceive  aad  s^ 
predate  the  real  genina  indicated  by  Dr.  Clarke**  diooemtaj 
in  the  art  of  fusion.  See  hia  Treatise  apoa  lb*  Gas  Bbm- 
Pipe  ;  or  the  account  of  it  in  the  Qvarlerly  Review,  Ko.  xln« 
p.  466. 

In  referring  to  the  Safely  Lamp  of  Sir  flvm|ihr»y  Dary,  t 
most  not  be  understood  as  representing  tliat  to  be  ibs  masi 
important  of  his  many  and  great  diseoveriea.  No  ptnbsa  can 
add  to  his  deserved  celebrity. 


JV«(  to  hie  ^feditmate  tftril 
Could  the  act  iff  madness  innaUfer  guiU  be 

XI.  caI*  1,  p. 

The  act  of  suicide  is  very  far  from  being  co  certain  ■•  bdi- 
cation  of  insanity  as  it  is  nsnally  considered  by  onr  innouaa 
But  in  the  case  of  Chatterton,  it  was  tbe  manifostatiaa  of  ea 
hereditary  disease.  There  was  a  madness  in  his  family.  Bis 
only  sister,  during  one  part  of  her  life,  was  uodrr  eonfineeieeA. 

The  law  respecting  suicide  is  a  moet  barbarous  one  i  eni  «f 
late  years  has  never  been  carried  into  eflTect  without  steitiqg 
horror  and  disgust.  It  mi^ht  be  a  salutary  vnactmsnt  ibal 
all  suicides  should  be  given  np  for  dissecttoit.  This  veuU 
certainly  prevent  many  women  from  eomniitting  setf^Rifdev, 
and  possibly  might  in  time  be  useful  to  phjreielcf  y.  Bai  a 
sufficient  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  would  agyravaie  tbs  dis- 
tress of  afflicted  families. 


The  gentle  Amelia.  —  XIL  eol.  S,  pw  805^ 

In  one  of  his  few  intervals  of  sanity,  after  tbe  death  oTlbb 
beloved  daughter,  the  late  King  gave  otders  that  a  ninniiirt 
should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  bet  atlmdiais  k 
St.  George's  Chapel,  with  the  following  uiarnption :— 


SPECIMENS,   &c. 
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Kinf  GsoROB  IK. 

OAOfcd  lo  be  iiiterrad  near  this  place 

the  bodjr  of  Makt  Gavcoiokv, 

Servant  to  the  Printtose  Ambua  ; 

and  thia  itone 

to  be  ineerihod  in  teetimooy  of  hie  frateftil 

eenee 

of  the  fiiitbfttl  eervieee  and  attachment 

of  an  amiable  Toung  Woman  to  hie  beloved 

Danfhter, 

whom  the  torTivod  only  three  moothi. 

She  died  19th  of  February,  1811. 

Thii  may  probably  be  ron«idered  um  the  last  act  of  hie  life ; 
—  a  very  aiTecting  one  it  ii,  and  worthy  of  remembrance.  Such 
■  monument  it  more  honorable  lo  the  King  by  whom  it  wa« 
•et  iipi  than  if  he  bad  erected  a  pyramid. 


SPECIMENS,   be. 


Tmb  annexed  Specimena  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney'i  hexaoMtere 
will  lufficicntly  evince  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  nat- 
ttralix<«  thia  fine  meaauru  in  hia  dnya,  waa  owiogtotLe  mamier 

which  the  attempt  waa  made,  not  tiie  meaanre  itaelC 

Firat  shall  fertile  grounds  not  yield  inereoae  of  a  good  aeed, 
Fir4t  the  rivera  ahall  ceaae  tu  repay  Uieir  flooda  to  the  ocean : 
Firat  m4y  a  trusty  greyhound  tranaform  hiinaelf  to  a  tygor. 
First  afa.ill  vertue  be  vice,  and  beuuty  be  coutiled  a  blemiah  ; 
Kre  that  I  lenve  with  aong  of  pratae  her  pralae  to  aolcmnixe, 
tier  praise,  whence  to  the  world  all  praiae  hath  hia  only  be- 
ginning : 
But  yet  well  I  do  find  each  man  moat  wiao  in  hia  own  caae. 
None  can  apeak  of  a  wound  with  akill,if  he  have  not  a  wound 
felt:  [ment: 

Great  to  thee  my  atate  aeema,  thy  atate  ia  bleat  by  my  judg> 
And  ynt  neither  of  u«  great  or  bleat  deem<»th  hia  own  aelf. 
Fur  yet  (weigh  thia,  alaa  !)  great  ia  not  great  to  the  greater. 
What  jwlgo  you  doth  a  hillock  ahow,  by  the  lofty  Olympua  ! 
Su'^h  my  minute  grcatneaa  doth  aeem  comparM  to  the  greateat. 
When  Ccdara  to  the  ground  fall  down  by  the  weight  of  an 

Emmet, 
Or  when  a  rich  Rubie'o  price  be  the  worth  of  a  Walnut, 
Or  to  the  Sun  for  wondera  aecro  amall  aparka  of  a  candle : 
Then  by  my  high  Ced.ir,  lich  Rubie,  and  only  ahining  Sun, 
Vertue*,  richea,  bi^autiea  of  mine  ahall  great  be  rrputcd. 
Oh,  no,  no,  worthy  Slifphcrd,  worth  can  never  enter  a  title. 
Where  proofa  juatly  do  teach,  thua  matcht,  auch  worth  to  be 
nought  worth ;  [them 

Let  not  a  Puppet  abuae  thy  aprile,  Kioga'  Crowna  do  not  help 
From  the  cruel  headach,  nor  ahoea  of  gold  do  th«i  gout  heal ; 
And  preciona  Couchea  full  oft  are  aliakH  witli  a  feaver. 
If  then  a  hodily  evil  in  a  bodily  gloze  be  out  hidden, 
tjhall  auch  morning  dewa  bo  an  ease  to  the  beat  of  a  lovo*a  fire  ? 


9ydney*a  penLimctora  appear  even  more  uncouth  than  hia 
hoiinietora,  aa  more  unlike  their  model ;  fur,  in  oar  pronun 
ciation,  the  Latin  pontiinioler  rvada  aa  if  it  ended  with  two 
trocheea. 

Fortune,  Nature,  l^uve,  lung  have  contended  about  me, 

Which  abonltl  moat  miacriva  caat  on  a  worm  that  I  am. 
Fortune  thua  *gao  aay,  miaery  and  miaforlune  ia  all  one, 

And  of  roiafortunc,  fortune  hath  only  the  gift. 
With  atroug  fueaon  land,  on  aea  with  contrary  tem|ieata, 

Still  do  t  cruaa  thia  wretch  what  ao  he  taketh  in  hand. 
Tufth,  tuah,  Bdid  Nature,  tiiia  ia  all  but  a  tritfe,  a  man*a  aelf 

Givea  bapa  or  mlahapa,  even  aa  he  ordereth  hia  heart. 
Out  ao  hia  humor  I  fram^,  in  a  motild  of  choler  aduabed. 

Thai  the  delighta  of  life  ahnll  be  lo  him  dolorous. 
Love  aroiletl,  and  thua  said ;  what  joya*d  to  deaire  is  unhappy : 

But  if  he  nought  do  deaire,  what  can  Heraelitua  ail? 
None  hut  t  work  by  deaire :  by  deaire  have  I  kindled  in  hia  soul 

Infernal  ognoiea  into  a  beauty  divine : 
WIterr  thnu  poor  Ndtnre  Ifft'at  all  thy  due  glory,  to  Fortano 

Uer  vertue  ia  soveraign,  Fortune  a  vasaal  of  hers. 
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Nature  abaaht  went  back :  Fortune  bluaht :  yet  she  replied 
thua; 

And  even  in  that  love  shall  I  reserve  him  a  aptte. 
Thus,  thus,  alaa  !  woful  by  Nature,  unhappy  by  Fortune ; 

But  moet  wretched  I  am,  now  love  wakea  my  deaire. 

Sydney  has  also  given  examples  in  his  Arcadia  of  Anacre- 
ontic, Phaleocian,  Sapi^iie,  and  Asclepiad  verse,  all  written 
upon  the  same  erroneous  prinoiple.  Those  persons  who  con- 
sider it  ridiculous  to  write  English  veraes  upon  any  scheme 
of  Latin  versification,  may  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  have  read,  as  blank  verse,  many  lines  which  are  perftct 
Bailies  or  PhaJeueians.  Bowe*s  tragedies  are  full  of  such 
lines. 

The  Censora  Literaria  supplies  me  with  two  choice  samples 
of  Stanihorst's  Virgil. 

**  Neere  joynctlye  btayeth  with  rufflerye *  rnmbnlcd  JEtnu: 
Soomtyme  owt  it  bolcketh  f  f'om  buick  cloiids  grimly  be- 

dimmed 
Like  fyerd  pitche  skorchiog,  or  flash  flame  anlphurus  heating  * 
Flowooe  to  the  atara  towring  the  fire  like  a  pellet  ia  hurled, 
Ragd  rocks,  up  raking,  and  guts  of  mounten  yrented 
From  roote  up  ho  jogleth:  stoans  budge  slag);  molten  ha 

rowseth. 
With  route  snort  grumbling  in  bottom  flash  furie  kindling. 
Men  say  that  Enceladoa,  with  bolt  haulf  blaated,  here  har« 

brought, 
Ding*d  $  with  thia  aquiaing  ||  and  maaaive  burthen  of  iEtoa, 
Which  prea  on  htm  nailed,  from  broached  chininya  atil  heateth  } 
Aa  oft  aa  the  giant  hia  broldlf  ayda  croom|)eIe(l  altreth. 
So   oft    Sicil   al    ahivereth,   therewith    flaka    smoakye   be 

sparckled.'* 

**  T'ward  Sicil  is  aeated,  to  the  welkin  loftily  peaking, 
A  soyl,  ycleapt  Liparen,  from  whence  with  flounce  f^ry  fling- 
ing* 
Sloans  and  burlye  buleta,  like  tampounda,  maynelye  betowring. 

Under  ia  a  kennel,  wheare  chymneya  fyrye  be  acorching 
Of  Cyclopan  toatera,  with  runt  rocka  ohamferyo  aharded, 
Lowd  rub  a  dub  tabering  with  frapping  rip  mp  of  iEtna. 
In  the  den  are  drumming  fade  of  Steele,  parchfulyo  aparckling. 
And  flam's  fie  re  lye  glowing,  from  fornare  flaahye  bo  whiaking. 
Vulcan  hia  IkmiIc  fordgharth,  named  eke  thee  VulciAn  lahind. 
Doun  from  the  hev'niye  pahuro  travoyled  the  firye  God  hither. 
In  thia  cave  the  rakehela  yr'ne  btni,bigge  bulcked  ar  hamring, 
Broiilas  and  Steropea,  with  baerlym  swart ie  Pyrormon. 
These  thre  nere  opbotching,  not  ahapte,  but  part  lye  wel  on- 
ward, 
A  clapping  fier-bolt  (auch  aa  oft  with  romiee  robel  hobUe, 
Jove  to  the  ground  cialtreth)  but  yeet  not  Rnnivhed  holye. 
Three  ahowta  wringlye    wrytheu  glimmriog,  and  forciblye 

aowcing, 
Tlire  watrye  clowda  shymriog  to  the  craft  they  rampired  his»- 

Three  wheru's  fiord   glysiring,  with  soutli  winds  mfSered 

huflling. 
Now  doe  they  rayse  gastly  llghtningi,  now  grialye  reboundingt 
Of  niflfe  rafTe  roaring,  meoa  harta  with  terror  ogryaiiig. 
With  peiile  mealo  ramping,  with  tliwick  tliwuck  sinrdilye 

thundering.** 

Btanihurit'a  V^irgil  b  certainly  one  of  those  cariosiliea  in 
oor  literature  which  ought  to  be  reptinted.  Tot  notwitfa- 
standing  the  almoet  incredible  ahaonlily  of  this  version,  Stani- 
hursl  u  eolille<l  to  an  honorable  remembrance  for  the  part 
which  he  contributed  lo  Holi  nshed  *a  Col  lection  of  Chronic  U*  a. 
Nooe  of  our  Chronielera  poeaeaaed  a  mind  belter  atored,  nor 
an  intellect  more  perpetually  on  the  alert. 


Sydney,  who  (kiled  so  entirely  in  writing  hexameters,  has 
written  concerning  them  In  his  l>efi*nce  of  Poeaie,  with  the 
good  sense  and  propriety  of  thought  by  which  that  beautiful 
treatise  ia  dialinguisbed.  I^el  me  not  be  thought  lo  disparage 
this  admirable  man  and  drli^hlful  writer,  because  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  lo  show  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  an  attempt 


tQ  ba  litfbulaat  nolw.  A  rallar  was  tiumuif  a  Mali 


•  RidUaff 
buUj. 

t  To  bokh,  or  bokr,  h  netan. 

I  Daah'd  davn.  |  Bquendiig. 


2  «mg  la  Iha  dna  of 
T  i.  a.  Broiled  aUia 
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wherein  I  have  now  followed  him.  I  should  not  forgive  my- 
self wore  I  ever  to  mention  Sjdney  without  an  expression  of 
reverence  and  love. 

"  Of  versifying,"  he  says,  "  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one 
ancient,  the  other  modern  ;  the  ancient  marked  the  quantily 
of  each  syllable,  and,  according  to  that,  framed  his  ver^e ;  the 
modern,  observing  only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  ac- 
cent; the  chief  life  of  it  staodeth  in  that  like  sounding  of  the 
words  which  we  call  Rhyme.  Whether  of  these  be  the  more 
excellent,  would  bear  many  speeclies,  the  ancient,  no  doubt, 
more  fit  for  musick,  both  words  and  time  observing  quantity, 
and  more  fit  lively  to  express  divers  passions  by  the  low  or 
lofty  sound  of  the  well-weighed  syllable.  The  latter  like- 
wise with  his  Rhyme  striketh  a  certain  musick  to  the  ear; 
and,  in  fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  another  way,  it 
obtaineth  the  same  purpose,  there  being  in  either  sweetness, 
and  wanting  in  neither  majesty.  l*ruly  tlie  English,  before 
any  vuigar  language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both  sorts  ;  fur,  for  the 
ancient,  the  Itoliun  is  so  full  of  vowels,  that  it  must  ever  be 
cumbered  with  elisions :  the  Dntch  so,  of  the  other  side,  with 
consonants,  that  they  cannot  yield  the  sweet  sliding  fit  for  a 
verse.  The  French,  in  his  whole  language,  hath  not  one 
word  that  hntli  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving  two, 
called  .^nte|ienultima  ;  and  little  more  hath  the  Spanish,  and 
therefore  very  grucelesly  may  they  use  Dactyls ;  the  Engliah 
is  subject  to  none  of  thuse  defects.  Now  iur  Rhyme,  though 
we  do  not  observe  quantily,  yet  we  observe  the  accent  very 
precisely,  which  other  languages  either  cannot  do,  or  will  not 
do  so  absolutely. 

"  That  Cnsura,  or  breathing-place,  in  the  midst  of  the  verse, 
neither  Italian  nor  Spanish  have ;  the  French  and  we  never 
almost  fail  oC  Lastly,  the  very  Rhyme  itself  the  Italian 
eonnot  put  in  the  last  syllable,  by  the  French  named  the  Mas- 
culine Rhyme,  but  still  in  the  next  to  the  lost,  which  the 
French  call  the  Female,  or  the  next  before  that,  which  the 
Italian  call  Sdnicciola :  the  example  of  the  former  is  Buono 
Suono :  of  the  Sdrucciola,  is  Femina  Semina.  The  French, 
on  the  other  side,  hath  both  the  male,  as  Don  Son ;  and  the 
Female,  as  Fljise,  Taise,  but  the  Sdrucciola  he  hath  not, 
where  the  English  hath  all  throe,  as  Due,  True,  Fallier, 
BAther,  Motion,  Potion,  with  much  more,  which  might  be  said, 
but  that  already  I  find  the  trifling  of  tliis  discourse  is  too 
much  eularged.*' 

The  French  attempted  to  introduco  the  ancient  metres  tome 
years  before  the  (rial  was  made  in  England.  Pasquier  says, 
that  Estienne  Jodelle  led  the  way  in  the  year  1553,  by  this 
distich  upon  the  poems  of  Olivier  de  Maigny,  **  leqitelf"  he 
adds,  "  est  vraytment  ume  petit  duf'tPmuvre." 

PktebiUf  Amamr^  Cfpritf  veut  tauver,  nourrir  et  onur 
ToH  vers  et  ektff  d*umbre^  tUfiaminef  deJUura, 

Pasqtiier  himself,  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation 
of  a  fHend,  produced  the  following  "  ettaif  de  pliu  longiu 
AolMnet"  — 

Rism  MS  m*  plaist  ginon  de  tt  cAoafcr,  et  eenir  et  omer} 

RitH.  we  le  ptaist  man  Men,  rien  ne  te  plaist  que  ma  merL 
Pbuje  requiar»f  et  plusje  me  liens  seur  tPestre  r^usi^ 

El  e»  Ttfus  pintJUuA  point  ne  me  sembU  rtfus, 
O  trompeurs  attraiUs,  desir  ardent^  prompts  v^nUf 

EspoiTf  nen  espoir^  ains  misersMe  ptpaar, 
JXseours  mensongers^  tmhistreuz  oeilf  aspre  erutnU4f 

Qm  me  nims  Is  eorpsy  qia  me  mine  U  eeur, 
Pourquoy  tant  dsfuveurs  Vont  Iss  Cienx  mis  d  rotefufam, 

Ou  pourquo^  dans  moy  si  vi^ente  fttrenr  1 
Si  wuns  est  maftwetur^  si  vain  est  tout  ee  que  des  denz 

TV  Cmm,  si'en  toy  gist  eetts  cmetts  rigeur  i 
Dieux  patrons  de  Pamour  btuirusset  d*eUe  la  beautif 

Ou  bien  Paeeouplei  d'une  omidft/e  pitie ; 
0«  si  duns  Is  mid  vous  mssla  un  vensmeuxfiel, 

FueUlst  Dieux  qus  Pamour  r^enire  dedans  le  Chaos  i 
Comnumdetf  quo  lefrmd^  Prna^  PRsUf  Pkumide^  Pardsan 

Bruf  que  es  tout  par  tout  tends  d  Pabisms  de  tous, 
Pourfinir  ma  douUur,  povrfinir  eetts  cruautif 

Q«i  las  mine  le  corps,  qui  me  mine  le  emur. 


Mbu  hdoA  que  ce  rond  svU  t^vt  ua 

JlfoM  que  .HA  Sourde  so  change,  em  dof^m^^ 
Mais  que  ma  Sourde  »e  ekange,  tiptna  4ana£M  Mi 

Voix.  queje  seme  criant,  votx  qtujf 
Et  qms  lefeu  du  froid  desarmais  puissa 

Et  que  le  froid  an  feu  perds  sa  teat*  Wfrmr  i 
jf  iiui  s*assopira  mon  tonrmtnt^  et  la 

Q«u  me  mine  le  corps,  qfi  sm  mtnt  U 


dsfipm 


"  Je  ne  dj/  pas,**  says  the  author,  **  qma  tra  « 
qudque  vateur^aussi  ns Iss metope  iqf  snr  imwnamstr era 
qu'oH  Iss  tnmae  Ids  {  mais  bien  tetim*-je^*iltr  aan 
que  Its  Latins,  et  d  tant  veux-je  que  Pom  psmae  ua^tre  rm'/wt 
estre  aucunement  capable  ds  ee  suh^tcL'"  I*ia«<)ttter't  r»r&-i 
were  not  published  till  many  years  after  tJ><*x  srere  vrttt' 
and  in  the  moan  time  Jean  Antoino  de  Batf  miulc  xho  sttK^  . 
upon  a  larger  scale,  —  **  Toute^fuiSf  eay*  Pa««jtti«*r«  *'  ••  •-* 
subjea  si  mauvai*  parrain  que  nan  senteasewU  •/  •«  >W  $*^ 
d'aueun,  mais  au  cantraire  deeeaaragea  un  eAacmm  dtt'fra 
plover.  D*autant  que  tout  ce  qu*U  m  jtt  a^toii  tamt  dfr^ti'^% 
de  eette  naifveti  qui  doit  aeeompaguer  maa  namr,  fs'sa  • 
tost  que  cette  simne  poU-iie  voit  la  Iwmiert,  idle  imatsrmi  tasmtta 
avorton."  The  Abb4  Goujet,  therefore,  Umd  no  roaaoa  to  r<>> 
present  this  attempt  as  a  proof  of  the  imd  ta»te  of  tL*  a?: 
the  bad  taate  of  an  age  is  proved,  when  vteicNia  r«Bpe$jtj«» 
are  applauded,  not  when  thoy  are  nnooeie^aafaL  itj» 
Antoine  de  Baif  is  the  writer  of  whom  Cardinal  da  Ihmus 
laid,  «<  qu^U  itoit  ban  homme,  mats  qaSl  dtmt  miidssat  jat» 
Fraa^ois," 

I  subjoin  a  specimen  of  Spanish  Rezametcrs,  ftooi  aa  Ixr 
logue  by  D.  Estebao  de  Villegas,  a  poet  of  great  and  de^nW 
estimation  in  his  own  country. 

Uadas  y  Coridan,  Coridon  el  amaute  de  /Wa, 
Pastor  A  uno  de  Cobras,  «i  otro  de  hlanems  Ort/at, 
Jimhos  a  doe  tiernos,  mozos  an^os,  Jireadea  amboe, 
Viendo  que  los  rayos  del  SolfatigaAan  al  Orir, 
Tque  v^rando  fuego  frr6x  la  Cameula  ladrm, 
M  pure  cristai,  que  cria  lafaente  eonora^ 
JJevados  del  s6n  alegre  de  su  btando  susmrro. 
Las  plaidas  veloces  mueveu,  loepoitaa  ommau, 
Yal  troneo  de  ua  otrde  enebro  oe  sienta»  amigoe» 

TW,  que  los  ergnvdos  sobrepajas  dd  kondo  TImot* 
Pvkones,  gmereso  Duqme,  con  tu  ineittajrtwio, 
Si  aeaso  tocdre  el  eco  de  mi  r^iea  aoona 
Ths  sienes,  si  aeaso  lUga  a  iufhtil  abomo, 
Frandeco,  del  aeento  mio  la  sonora  ToAa, 
Oye  pio,  responds  grata,  eensura  oeveroa 
Alt  menos  al  core  htrmamo  geasroso  retratao. 
Que  at  troneo  prudente  sigufs,  generoeo  aAcuff 
lieroe,  que  guarde  el  Ctela  dilatamdo  tns  oHeS  t 
Lieidas  y  Coridon,  Coridon  el  amamt*  de  fOk, 
Pastares,  las  Muaas  aman,  recrearte  deoaam  t 
TV,  euerdo,  perdona  entretanto  la  b^rhara  Masa, 
Que  presto,  inspirando  Peon  con  aoUgo  Cotarea, 
Ea  trompa,  que  al  Olimpo  Uegae  poo  H  ikftgo  faiB*t 
Tufama  Uevar&n  los  aeos  del  Oangas  al  isiro, 
Tluego,  toreienda  d  vudo,  dd  aipAlo  al  Aastro, 

It  is  admitted  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the  fitness  aftlwir  1>^ 
guage  for  the  hexameter  has  been  established  ky  Vf(b^< 
his  success,  however,  did  not  induce  other  poet*  i«  U^ 
the  example.  I  know  not  whom  it  was  that  he  fiilk»«»*<  ** 
he  was  not  the  first  to  make  the  attempt.  Xeiiher  do  '  ^"^ 
whether  it  was  ever  made  in  Portngu«>ae,  Moapi  '*^  *** 
verses  upon  St.  Ursula  and  the  Elaveii  Thonsaail  Viv*» 
which  are  Latin  as  well  as  PoHuguete,  and  vre»wfia««»*  j 
a  whimsical  proof  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  Ufl|««f«*-  ' 
have  met  with  ix»  specimeas  in  lultaa.  The  ooaipIO"*^' 
cess  of  the  metre  in  Germany  is  well  known.  T1»«  i»^<*" 
ana  have  learnt  the  tune,  and  have,  tike  their  nttf^i'^** 
translation  of  the  Iliad  in  the  measure  of  the  ori|in«l-  "^^ 
I  learn  acciuentally  from  a  Bohemian  grammaj  \  wkfrd  i^^* 
me  also,  that  the  Bohemians  make  a  dactyl  oX  ^^ 
probably  because  tliey  pronounce  the  %  with  a  atroni  ui*'** 
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OLIVER  NEWMAN: 


TO  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  WORDSWORTH, 

THE  OLD  AND  DEAR  FRIENDS  OF  ROBERT  SOUTHEY, 

THES£   LAST   PRODUCTIONS, 

THE    IMPERl^ECT    "  AUTUMNAL    FLOWERS,"   OF    HIS  POETICAL   GENIUS, 
ARE    INSCRIBED,    WITH   FILIAL   REVERENCE    AND   AFFECTION, 


BT 


THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 

I 

The  principal  Poem  of  this  Yoloroe,  Outes  New- 

I 

MAN,  was  well  known  to  many  fHenda  of  the  late 
Poet  Laureate  :  and  it  is  presumed  that  those  per- 
sons at  least,  who  have  heard  htm  read  portions  of 
it,  with  his  peculiar  and  highly  expressive  intona- 
tion, will  welcome  with  pleasure,  not  however  un- 
mingled   with  melancholy,  this  his  last  poetical 
work,  imperfect  as  it  is.     Oliver  Newman  was  not 
a  rapid  production :  the  first  idea  of  it  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  his  mind  in   1811  ;  it  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1815 ;  and  having  been  con- 
tinued at  different  intervals,  amid  the  pressure  of 
more  urgent  business,  received  its  last  additions  in 
September,  1829.     Although  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  critically,  one  observation  perhaps  may  he 
pardoned — that  this  poem  seems  to   possess  in  a 
considerable  degree  a  quality  which  some  of  the 
AuUior's  other  poems  were  judged  by  several  critics 
to  be  deficient  in,  viz  ,  a  human  interest :  we  feel 
that  we  are  among  persons  of  a  like  nature  with 
ourselves,  and  their  sufferings  touch  the  heart.     A 
general   account   of  the  story  upon   which   it  is 
based,  and  the  intended  plan,  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  Author's  notes,  and  printed  as  an  Ar- 
rzmnr.     It  wos  thought  better  to  do  this,  than  to 
leave  the  reader  entirely  without  information :  yet 
the  sketch  is  presented  with  considerable  misgiv- 
ings ;  because  it  is  likely,  that  to  some  pereons, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Author'a  own  words  are 
used  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  dry  bones  of  a 
poem  may  seem  not  only  uninteresting,  but  even 
repulsive.    Neither  can  soch  a  sketch  be  certainly 


a  true  representation  of  the  mere  story  of  the  per- 
fect work  i  because,  even  of  the  few  particulars 
there  noted,  several  might,  in  the  working  out  of 
the  poem,  be  altered  or  expunged. 

Of  the  other  pieces  here  collected,  the  "  Frag- 
mentary Thoughts  occasioned  by  his  Son's  Death,'* 
and  the  "  Short  Passages  of  Scripture,"  are  printed 
as  much  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fresh  proof  of 
the  purity  and  elevation  of  his  character,  as  fo.** 
their  own  intrinsic  beauty.  His  son  Herbert — oT 
whom  he  wrote  thus  in  the  Colloquies,  **  1  called 

to  mind  my  hopeful  H too,  so  often  the 

sweet  companion  of  my  morning  walks  to  this  very 
spot,  in  whom  I  had  fondly  thought  my  better  part 
should  have  survived  me,  and 


'  With  whom  it  »Min*d  nj  mj  life 
Vent  half  awv'  "— 


died  17ih  April,  1816,  being  about  ten  years  old,  a 
boy  of  remarkable  genius  and  sweetness  of  dispo* 
sition.  These  Fragmenta  bear  a  date  at  their 
commencement,  3d  May,  1816,  but  do  not  seem  all 
written  at  the  aame  time.  The  Author  at  one  time 
contemplated  founding  upon  them  a  considerable 
work,  of  a  meditative  and  deeply  serious  cast. 
But,  although  he,  like  Schiller,  after  the  vanishing 
of  his  Ideals,  always  found  "  Employment,*  the 
never- tiring"  one  of  his  truest  friends^ — ^yet  iliia 

•  0ehiller*t  *'  Oi*  IdMla."  Merivde*!  tmntbtloo.  p.  St.— 


I 


"  Tho«  too,  hit  male,  with  him  eontpiring 
Tto  quell  the  faoM>m*ii  Hainr  tiorm, 
EmiibrBMat  —  thou,  the  neTer>tiriiiff. 
Who  ioileaa9  ■hep'et,  nor  break' •«  the  fan.** 
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And  hark  !  what  solemn  sounds  are  these 
Heard  in  the  silence  of  the  seas  ? 

"  Man  that  is  bom  of  woman,  short  his  time. 
And  full  of  woe  !  he  springetb  like  a  floweri 
Or  like  the  grass,  that,  green  at  morning  prime. 
Is  cut  and  wi there th  ere  the  evening  hour ; 
Never  doth  he  continue  in  one  stay, 
But  like  a  shadow  doth  he  pass  away.'* 
It  was  that  awful  strain,  which  saith 
How  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death : 
"  Yet  not  for  ever,  O  Lord  God  most  high ! 
Saviour !  yet  not  for  ever  shall  we  die !" 

Ne'er  from  a  voice  more  eloquent  did  prayer 
Arise,  with  fervent  piety  sincere. 

To  evt^ry  heart,  of  all  the  listening  crew. 
It  made  its  way,  and  drew 

Even  from  the  hardy  seaman's  eyes  a  tear. 

"  God,"  he  pursued, "  hath  taken  to  himself 
The  soul  of  our  departed  sister  dear  ; 

We  then  commit  her  body  to  the  deep  ;" 
He  paused,  and,  at  the  word, 
The  coffin's  plunge  was  heard. 

A  female  voice  of  anguish  then  brake  forth 
With  sobs  convulsive  of  a  heart  opprest. 
It  was  a  daughter's  agonizing  cry : 
But  soon  hath  she  rcpreat 

The  fit  of  passionate  grieC 
And  listening  patiently. 
In  that  religions  effort  gained  relief. 
Beside  the  gray-hair'd  captain  doth  she  stand ; 

One  arm  is  linked  in  his ;  the  other  hand 

Hid  with  the  handkerchief  her  face,  and  prest 

Her  eyes,  whence  burning  tears  continuous  flow. 

Down  hung  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  thus  the  maiden  stood  in  silent  woe. 

Again  was  heard  the  preacher's  earnest  voice : 

It  bade  the  righteoos  in  their  faith  rejoice, 

Their  sure  and  certain  hope  in  Christ ;  for  blest ' 

In  Him  are  they,  who  from  their  labours  rest. 

It  rose  into  a  high  thanksgiving  strain. 

And  praised  the  Lord,  who  from  a  world  of  pain 

Had  now  been  pleased  to  set  bis  servant  free  ; 

Hasten  thy  kingdom.  Lord,  that  all  may  rest  in  thee ! 

In  manhood's  fairest  prime  was  he  who  pray'd, 

Even  in  the  flower  and  beauty  of  his  youth. 

These  holy  words  and  fervent  tones  portray'd 

The  feelings  of  his  inmost  soul  sincere  ; 

For  scarce  two  months  had  61  I'd  their  short  career 

Since  from  the  grave  of  her  who  gave  him  birth 

That  sound  had  struck  upon  his  ear ; 

When  to  the  doleful  words  of  "  Earth  to  earth" 

lea  dead  response  the  senseless  coffin  gave  : — 

Oh  !  who  can  e'er  forget  that  echo  of  the  grave  ! 

Now  in  the  grace  of  God  dismiM'd, 
They  separate  at  they  may, 


To  narrow  limits  of  the  ship  confined  : 
Nor  did  the  impression  lightly  pass  away. 
Even  from  the  unreflecting  sailor's  mind. 
They  pitied  that  sweet  maiden,  all  bereft. 
Alone  on  shipboard  among  strangers  left. 
They  spake  of  that  young  preacher,  day  by  day 
How  while  the  fever  held  its  fatal  course, 
He  minister'd  at  the  patient  sufferer's  side. 
Holding  of  faith  and  hope  his  high  discourse  ; 
And  how,  when  all  had  join'd  in  humble  prayer. 
She  solemnly  confided  to  his  care. 
Till  to  her  father's  hands  she  could  be  given. 
Her  child  forlorn, — and  blest  him  ere  she  died. 
They  call'd  to  mind,  how  peaceful,  how  serene. 
Like  one  who  seem'd  already  half  in  heaven. 
After  that  act  she  yielded  up  her  breath  ; 
And  sore  they  wish'd  their  end  like  hers,  I  ween, 
And  for  a  comforter  like  him  in  death. 


(« 


n. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

The  maiden  on  her  narrow  bed 

To  needful  solitude  hath  fled  ; 

He  who  perform'd  the  funeral  prayer 

Leans  o'er  the  vessel's  head,  and  there 

Contemplating  the  sea  and  sky. 

He  muses  of  eternity. 

The  captain  paces  to  and  fro 

The  deck  with  steady  step  and  slow. 

And  at  his  side  a  passenger. 

Conversing  as  they  go. 

Their  talk  was  of  that  maid  forlorn. 

The  mournful  service  of  the  mom, 

And  the  young  man,  whose  voice  of  heartfelt  fiiith 

Breathed  hope  and  comfort  o^er  the  bed  of  death. 

Captain,"  quoth  Randolph, "  you  have  borne. 

Ere  this,  I  ween,  to  Boston's  shore, 

Saints  by  the  dozen,  and  the  score : 

But  if  he  preach  as  he  can  pray. 

The  Boston  men  will  bless  the  day 

On  which  you  brought  this  treasure  o'er : 

A  youth  like  him  they  well  may  call 

A  son  of  thunder,  or  a  second  Paul." 

Thereat  the  captain  smiled,  and  said. 

Oh  hang  the  broad  fiice  and  round  head. 

Hard  as  iron,  and  heavy  as  lead ! 

I  have  whistled  for  a  wind  ere  now, 

And  thought  it  cheap  to  crack  a  sail, 

If  it  sent  the  canting  breed  below. 

Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  whale. 

Bat  I  have  had  fellows  here,  I  trow. 

With  lungs  of  brazen  power, 

Who  would  not  feil  to  preach  a  whale 

Dead  sick  in  half  an  boor. 

One  Sunday,  when  on  the  banks  we  lay. 

These  Roundheads,  think  ye,  what  did  they  t 


« 
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Becaoae,  they  said,  'twas  the  sabbath  day. 

And  ballow'd  by  the  Lord, 

They  took  the  fish,  which  their  servants  caught, 

And  threw  them  overboard. 

Newman  is  made  of  difierent  clay ; 

He  walks  in  his  own  quiet  way : 

And  yet  beneath  that  sober  mien 

Gleams  of  a  spirit  may  be  seen. 

Which  show  what  temper  lies  supprest 

Within  his  meek  and  unambitious  breast : 

He  seemeth  surely  one  of  gentle  seed. 

Whose  sires  for  many  an  age  were  wont  to  lead 

In  courts  and  councils,  and  in  camps  to  bleed." 

Randolph  replied,  *'  He  rules  his  tongue  too  well 
Ever  of  those  from  whom  he  sprung  to  tell : 

Whatever  rank  they  once  possess'd 

In  camps  and  councils,  is,  I  ween,  suppressed 

In  prudent  silence.     Little  love  that  pair 

Could  to  the  royal  Martyr  bear. 

Be  sure,  who  named  their  ofispring  Oliver. 

You  have  mark'd  that  volume,  over  which  he  seems 

To  pore  and  meditate,  like  one  who  dreams. 

Pondering  upon  the  page  with  thought  intense, 

That  nought,  which  passes  round  him,  can  from 

thence 

His  fix'd  attention  move : 

He  carries  it  about  his  person  still, 

Nor  lays  it  from  him  for  a  moment's  time. 

At  my  request,  one  day,  with  no  good  will. 

He  lent  it  me :  what,  think  ye,  did  it  prove  ? 

A  rigmarole  of  verses  without  rhyme. 

About  the  apple,  and  the  cause  of  sin, 

By  the  blind  old  traitor  Milton !  and  within. 

Upon  the  cover,  be  had  written  thus. 

As  if  some  saintly  relic  it  had  been. 

Which  the  fond  owner  gloried  in  possessing : 

'  Given  me  by  my  most  venerable  friend. 

The  author,  with  his  blessing !' " 


CAPTAXK. 


8iU  the  wind  there ! 


BANDOLTB. 

Returning  him  the  book, 
I  told  him  I  was  sorry  he  could  find 
None  who  deserved  his  veneration  more 
Than  one  who,  in  the  blackest  deed  of  guilt 
That  blots  our  annals,  stands  participant, 
A  volunteer  in  that  worst  infiimy, 
Stain'd  to  the  core  with  blessed  Charles  his  blood. 
Although  by  some  capricious  mercy  spared. 
Strangely,  as  if  by  miracle,  he  still 
Lived  to  disparage  justice. 

CAFTAIK. 

And  how  brook'd  he 
Your  repraheniloii  t 


KANDOLTH. 

With  bis  wont4Ki  air 
Of  self-possession,  and  a  mind  snbdard  : 
And  yet  it  moved  him  ;  for,  thoagh  looks  slid  wor^ 
By  the  strong  mastery  of  his  practiiard  wiU 
Were  overruled,  the  mounting  blood  brtr»5^d 
An  impulse  in  its  secret  spring  too  deep 
For  his  control.     By  taking  up  toy  speech. 
He  answered  with  a  simulated  smile  : 
"  Sir,  yon  say  well ;  by  miracle  indeed 
The  life  so  fiiirly  foHeited  seems  spared  ; 
And  it  was  worth  the  special  care  of  HesTcn  ; 
Else  had  the  hangman  and  the  insensate 
Cut  off  this  toU  divine."     With  chat  his 
Fiash'd,  and  a  warmer  freling  flush*d  his  cheek : 
*'  Time  will  bring  down  the  pyrsaiidB/'  he  cried, 
"  Eldest  of  human  works,  and  wear  awmy 
The  dreadful  Alps,  coeval  with  himself: 
But  while  yon  sun  shall  hold  his  place  mamkgn'd. 
This  ocean  ebb  and  flow,  and  the  round  earth. 
Obedient  to  the  Almighty  Mover,  fill 
Her  silent  revolutions,  Milton's  mind 
Shall  dwell  with  us,  an  influence  and  a  power ; 
And  this  great  monument,  which  he  bath  boilt, 
Outliving  empires,  pyramids,  and  Alps, 
Endure,  the  lasting  wonder  of  mankind." 

CAPTADC. 

This  is  stark  madness. 

IULin»LPR. 

Or  stark  poetry. 
Two  things  as  near  as  Grub  Street  and  } 
But  he  came  bravely  off;  for,  softening  soon 
To  his  habitual  suavity,  he  said, 
Far  was  it  from  his  thought  to  vindicate 
III  deeds  of  treason  and  of  blood.     The  vrise 
Had  sometimes  err'd,  the  virtuous  gone  astray 
Too  surely  in  ourselves  we  felt  the  seed 
"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe 
His  friend,  like  other  men,  had  dravm  a  port 
Of  that  sad  heritage  ;  he  loved  in  him 
His  wisdom  and  his  virtue,  not  his  faults. 

CAPTAIN. 

Well  said,  and  manfully,  like  one  who 
The  honest  truth. 


RANDOLPH. 

Why,  so  it  sounds,  and 

CAPTAIK. 

And  we  must  needs  admit,  he  hath  not  left 
His  native  country  in  that  piggish  mood 
Which  neither  will  be  led  nor  driven,  bat  giqnti 
And  strives  with  stubborn  neek  and  grooadline 

snout. 
Struggling  through  mire  and  brake,  to  right  and  kit. 
No  matter  where,  so  it  can  only  take 

-  ■  ■  ' 
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The  way  it  should  not  go.  One  of  that  herd. 
Rather  than  read  the  service,  would  have  seen 
1*he  dead  thrown  overboard  without  a  prayer. 


RANDOLPH. 


Yet  he  hath  freaks  and  follies  of  opinion  ; 
The  bubbles  of  a  yeasty  mind,  that  works 
As  it  would  crack  its  vessel. 


CAPTAIV. 


They  arc  ever 
The  sweetest  nuts  in  which  the  maggot  breeds. 


•  RAlfDOLPH. 

But,  once  fly-stricken,  what  avails  their  sweetness  1 
Only  to  feed  a  pamper'd  grub,  that  leaves 
Nothing  but  dirt  and  hoUowneas  behind  it. 
Tainted  the  young  man  is,  and  deeply  too, 
I  fear,  by  birth  and  breeding :  I  perceive  it 
With  sorrow,  seeing  on  how  &ir  a  stock 
The  unlucky  graft  is  set. 

CAPTAIN. 

Why  then,  alas 
For  that  poor  Annabel,  if  she  must  have 
This  forther  cause  to  rue  our  baneful  frctions. 
The  wretched  strife  already  hath  enuilM 
Upon  her  luckless  family  the  loss 
Of  fair  poflsessions,  friends,  and  native  land ! 
And  now  a  chance  hath  offer'd,  which  to  her, 
I  trow,  might  lar;<'>ly  make  amends  for  all : 
It  would  be  hard  indeed,  when  all  things  seem 
To  square  so  well — youth,  opportunity. 
Their  fortunes  one,  the  natural  dower  of  each 
So  equal,  and  so  bountifully  given, 
A  dying  mother's  blessing  to  crown  all — 
It  would  be  hard  indeed,  should  loyalty 
Forbid  the  banns. 

SANDOLPH. 

I  know  her  fiither's  temper, 
True  as  his  own  Toledo  to  the  cause 
Wherein  they  both  were  tried.     Nor  will  neglect. 
Ingratitude  of  courts,  and  banishment, 
(For  a  grant  in  the  American  wilderness    | 
Only  calls  exile  by  a  fiiirer  name,)  | 

Subdue  his  high-wrought  virtue.     Satisfied 
At  last,  by  yeatv  of  painful  proof. 
That  loyalty  must  find  in  its  own  proud  sense 
Its  own  reward,  that  pride  he  will  bequeath 
His  children  as  their  best  inheritance, 
A  single  heir-loom  rescued  from  the  wreck. 
And  worth  whatever  was  lost. 

CAPTAIN. 

'Tis  well  the  yooth 
Thinks  less  of  earth  than  heaven,  and  hath  his  heart 
More  with  the  angels  than  on  human  love : 
But  if  such  thoughts  and  hopes  have  entet'd  it» 
As  would  some  forty  years  ago  have  ibund 


Quick  entrance,  and  warm  welcome  too,  in  mine. 
His  ugly  baptism  may  mar  all,  and  make  him 
Breathe  maledictions  on  his  godfathers. 
Though  old  Nol  himself  were  one. 

KANDOLPH. 

Howbeit  't  will  win  him 
Worship  and  friends  in  the  city  of  the  saints ; 
And,  to  the  ears  of  sober  Boston  men, 
Oliver  will  be  a  name  more  savoury 
Than  Tribulation,  or  Stand-fast-in-the-Lord, 
Increase  or  Nathan,  Gershom,  Ichabod, 
Praise-God,  or  any  of  the  Barebones  breed. 
They  rise  upon  the  oak-holyday  with  faces 
A  full  inch  longer  than  they  took  to  bed : 
Experienced  nurses  feed  their  babes  that  day 
With  spoons,  because  the  mother's  milk  is  sour ; 
And  when  they  mourn  upon  the  Martyrdom, 
'Tis  for  the  expiation,  not  the  crime. 
Oh  they  love  dearly  one  of  the  precious  seed ! 
Tyburn,  since  Sixty,  in  their  secret  hearts 
Holds  place  of  Calvary.     For  saints  and  martyrs. 
None  like  their  own  Hugh  Peters,  and  the  heads 
On  the  Hall  your  only  relics !     Fifteen  years 
I  They  have  hid  among  them  the  two  regicides. 
Shifting  from  den  to  cover,  as  we  found 
Where  the  scant  lay.    But  earth  them  as  they  will, 
I  shall  unkennel  them,  and  from  their  holes 
Drag  them  to  light  and  justice. 

CATTAIN. 

There  hath  been 
Much  wholesome  sickness  thrown  away.  Sir  Ran- 
dolph 
On  your  strong  stomach !    Two  sea  voyages 
Have  not  snfiiced  to  clear  the  bile  wherewith 
Yon  \th  New  England ! 

EAimOLPB. 

Nay,  it  ritet  in  me 
As  I  draw  near  their  sfaoree. 

CAPTAIN. 

Why  then,  look  shortly 
For  a  sharp  fit ;  for,  if  the  sky  tell  true. 
Anon  we  shall  have  wind,  and  to  our  wish. 


So  spake  the  Captain,  for  his  eye. 
Versed  in  all  signs  and  weathers. 
Discerned  faint  traces  in  the  eastern  aky, 
Such  as  a  lion's  paw  might  leave 
Upon  the  desert,  when  the  sands  are  dry. 
The  dog-vane  now  blows  ont  with  its  light  feath- 
ers; 
And  lo !  the  ship,  which  like  a  log  hath  lain. 

Heavily  rolling  on  the  long  slow  swell. 
Stirs  with  her  proper  impvlse  now,  and  gathers 
A  power  like  life  benetlh  the  helmanan's  will. 
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Her  head  lies  right ;  the  rising  breeze 
Astern  comes  rippling  o'er  the  seas  ; 

A  tramp  of  feet !  a  sound  of  busy  voices ! 

The  cordage  rattles,  and  the  topsails  fill ; 

All  hands  are  active,  every  heart  rejoices. 

Blest  with  fair  seas,  and  favourable  skies, 

Right  for  her  promised  land 

Tlie  gallant  vessel  flies ; 

Far,  far  behind  her  now 

The  foamy  furrow  lies ; 

Like  dust  around  her  prow 

The  ocean  spray  is  driven. 

O  thou  fair  creature  of  the  human  hand ! 

Thou,  who  wert  palsied  late. 

When  the  dead  calm  lay  heavy  on  the  deep, 

Again  hast  thou  received  the  breath  of  heaven. 

And,  waking  from  thy  sleep. 
As  strength  again  to  those  broad  wings  is  given. 

Thou  puttest  forth  thy  beauty  and  thy  state ! 

Hold  on  with  happy  winds  thy  prosperous  way, 

And  may  no  storm  that  goodly  pride  abate. 

Nor  baffling  airs  thy  destined  course  delay, 

Nor  the  sea-rover  seize  thee  for  his  prey  ; 

But  minist*ring  angels  wait 

To  watch  for  thee,  against  all  ill  event 

From  man,  or  from  the  reckless  element. 

Thou  hast  a  richer  freight 

Than  ever  vessel  bore  from  Ophir  old. 

Or  spicey  India  sent. 

Or  Lisbon  welcomed  to  her  joyfiil  quay 

From  her  Brazilian  land  of  gems  and  gold ; 

Thou  carriest  pious  hope,  and  pure. desires, 

Such  as  approving  angels  might  behold ; 

A  heart  of  finest  mould, 

A  spirit  that  aspires 

To  heaven,  and  draws  its  flame  from  heayenly  fires ; 

Genius,  Devotion,  Faith, 

Stronger  than  time  or  Death, 

A  temper  of  the  high  heroic  mood. 

By  that  strong  fisdth  exalted,^nd  subdued 

To  a  magnanimous  fortitude. 
The  blossom  of  all  virtues  dost  thou  bear. 
The  seed  of  noble  actions !  Go  thy  way 
Rejoicingly,  from  fear  and  evil  free  : 

These  shall  be  thy  defence. 

Beneath  the  all-present  arm  of  Providence, 

Against  all  perils  of  the  treacherous  sea. 


Where  the  long  sandy  Cape 
Bends  and  embraces  roaiid, 
As  with  a  lover's  arm,  the  sheltered 
A  haven  she  hath  found 
From  adverse  gales  and  boisterona  billo 


HI. 
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Days  pass,  winds  veer,  and  favouring  skies 
Change  like  the  face  of  fortune  ;  storms  arise  ; 
Safely,  but  not  within  her  port  desired, 
The  good  ship  lies. 


&cr. 


Now  strike  your  sails. 

Ye  toil-worn  mariners,  and  take  yoor  mt 

Long  as  the  fierce  north>weM 

In  that  wild  fit  prevails. 

Tossing  the  waves  nptom  with  fnntir  sway. 

Keep  ye  within  the  bay. 

Contented  to  delay 

Your  course  till  the  elemental  madness  cease. 

And  heaven  and  ocean  are  again  at  pea^. 

How  gladly  there. 

Sick  of  the  uncomfortable  ocean. 

The  impatient  passengers  approach  the  shore ; 

Escaping  from  the  sense  of  endieas  motion. 

To  feel  firm  earth  beneath  their  feet  once  more^. 

To  breathe  again  the  air 

With  taint  of  bilge  and  cordage  undefiied. 

And  drink  of  living  springs,  if  there  they  ntar, 

And  with  fresh  fruits  and  wholesome  Ibod  rrpsir 

Their  spirits,  weary  of  the  watery  way. 

And  oh !  how  beautiful 

The  things  of  earth  appear 

To  eyes  that  far  and  near 

For  many  a  week  have  seen 

Onlv  the  circle  of  the  restless  sea  ? 

m 

With  what  a  fresh  delight 
They  gaze  again  on  fields  and  forests  green. 

Hovel,  or  whatsoe'er 

May  bear  the  trace  of  mon's  industrious  hand ; 

How  grateful  to  their  sight 

The  shore  of  shelving  sand, 

As  the  light  boat  moves  joyfully  to  land  I 

Woods  they  beheld,  and  huts,  and  piles  of  wood. 

And  many  a  trace  of  toil, 
But  not  green  fields  or  pastures.    'Twas  a  land 
Of  pines  and  sand  ; 
Dark  pines,  that  from  the  loose  and  sparkling  mil 
Rose  in  their  strength  aspiring :  far  and  wide 
They  sent  their  searching  roots  on  every  nth. 
And  thus,  by  depth  and  long  extension,  fbou  I 
Firm  hold  and  grasp  within  that  treacherous  grouad  - 
So  had  they  risen  and  flourish'd ;  till  the  earth. 
Unstable  as  its  neighbouring  ocean  there. 
Like  an  unnatural  mother,  heap'd  around 
Their  trunks  its  wavy  furrows  white  and  high ; 
And  stifled  thus  the  living  things  it  bore. 
Half  buried  thus  they  stand. 
Their  summits  sere  and  dry. 
Marking,  like  monuments,  the  fttoeial  mooad ; 
As  when  the  masts  of  some  tali  vessr)  ahoir 
Where,  on  the  fatal  shoals,  the  wrack  liffvwhelm'i 
below. 
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Sach  was  the  imgeiiial  earth ;  nor  was  the  air 

Fresh  and  delightful  there : 

A  noiflome  taint  opon  the  breath  it  bore ; 

For  they  who  dwelt  upon  that  sandy  shore. 

Of  meadows  and  of  gardens  took  no  care ; 

They  sow'd  not,  neither  did  they  reap : 

The  ocean  was  their  field,  their  flocks  and  herds 

The  myriad-moving  armies  of  the  deep ; 

The  whale  their  mighty  chase,  whose  bones  bestrew'd 

The  sandy  margin  of  that  ample  bay. 

And  all  about,  in  many  a  loathly  heap, 

The  offal  and  the  reeking  refiise  lay. 

Left  there  for  dogs  obscene  and  carrion  birds  a  prey 

OliTer,  as  they  approach'd,  said  thoaghtfitUy : 
"  It  was  within  this  bay 
That  they,  into  the  wilderness  who  bore 
The  seeds  of  English  faith  and  liberty,*^ 

First  set  their  feet  upon  the  shore. 

Here  they  pat  in,  escaping  from  the  rage 

Of  tempests,  and  by  treacherous  pilotage 

Led,  as  it  seem'd  to  &llible  men,  sstray: 

But  God  was  with  them ;  and  the  PrOTidence 

Which  ena  not,  had  design'd  his  people's  way." 


«  A  blessed  day  for  England  had  it  been," 

Randolph  exclaim'd,  "  bad  Prondence  thought 

good, 

If  the  whole  stem  round-headed  brotherhood 

Had  lbllow*d,  man  and  woman,  great  and  small ; 

New  England  might  have  prxmpefd  with  the  brood. 

Or  seas  and  aharks  been  welcome  to  thesn  all." 

*  Alas,  how  many  a  broken  &mily 

Hath  felt  that  bitter  wish !"  the  youth  replied  ; 

And,  as  he  qiake,  he  bre&thed  a  silent  sigh. 

«  The  woanded  heart  is  prone  to  enterUin 

Presumptuous  thoughta  snd  feelings,  which  arraign 

The  appointed  course  of  things.    But  what  an  ^ie>. 

Short-sighted  creatures  of  an  hour. 

That  we  SiQould  judge  f    In  part  alone 

And  this  but  dimly.    He,  who  ordeivtK  aU» 

BeholdMh  all,  at  once,  and  to  the  sad : 

Upon  His  wisdom  and  His  power,. 

His  mercy  and  His  boundless  lowe,  we  ksI  ; 

And  resting  thus  in  bumble  iuth,we  know» 

Whether  the  present  be  fk  weal  or  woe. 

For  us  whatever  14  misrt  n^eds  be  best.** 

Thus,  while  he  Bp;ike,th^boat  had  reacfa'd  the  bad ; 

And,  gmtiiig  gfontly,  rested  on  the  sand. 

They  step  mAftore ;  the  dwellers  gather  nigh : 

'*  Whence  coRieft  tikfr  Tessell  whither  is  she  boantfl" 

Then  for  Old  Bngfaindls  welfare  they  inqaif*;— 

Eager  alike  far  question  snd  reply. 

With  open  lips  and  ears  attending  rojaad  ^^ 

What  news  of  war,  and  ptagoe,  and  plots;  and  fire  I 

TO!  satisfied  of  these,  with  cheerfnl  cars 

The  beard  and  bowl  they  hasten  to  pMpare ; 

S^h  active  in  his  way» 


Glad  of  some  lawful  business,  that  may  break 
The  tedium  of  an  idle  Sabbath-day. 

But,  from  the  stir  of  that  loquacious  crew, 

Oliver  meantime  apart  from  all  withdrew. 

Beyond  the  bare  and  sapless  pines,  which  stood 

Half-overwhelm'd  with  sand. 

He  paas'd,  and  entering  in  the  wood. 

Indulged  his  burthen*d  heart  in  solitude. 

*<  Thou  Earthf  receive  me,  from  my  native  land 

An  unoffending  eiile !     Hear  my  claim ! 
In  eeafch  of  wealth  I  have  not  sought  thy  shore. 

Nor  covetous  of  fiune. 

Nor  treading  in  the  ambitious  steps  of  power  ; 

But  hiding  from  the  world  a  hapleae  name. 

And  sacrificing  all 

At  holiest  duty's  call, 

Thou  barbaroos  Land,  of  thee  I  only  crave-^ 

For  those  I  love  ■  ■  conceahnent  and  a  grave.' 


ft 


Thus  he  relieved  his  breast ;  yet  did  not  date 

Allow  himself  full  utterance,  even  there : 

To  part  he  gave  a  voice ;  and  then,  in  fear» 

Shaped  with  his  lips,  inandibly,  the  XfU  I 

With  that  the  very  air 

Might  not  be  trusted ;  and  he  ksolM  arenwi^ 

Alarm'd,  lest  hnoMA  ea^ 

Had  caught  the  mfiplih^di  sound; 

Some  tears  stole  down  his>eheek>now  nol  repress'd. 

And,  kneeling  on  the  eeinh»he  kiss'd  ihe^  ground. 

Unbidden  thoo^^  tbett  took  their  eoarse»and  drew 

The  iutwe  a«d  the  past  before  his  view : 

The  hannt»,ihe  frieBdships,and  the  hopes  of  youths 

AU»*U  fonaken  9— no  dear  voice. 

Ever  again  to  hid  his  heart  rejoice ! 

Familiar  seoiiee  and  &cea 

Only  in  dreams  should  he  behold  sgain ; 

But,  in  their  places. 

The  vfilderaess,  wild  beasts,  and  savage  men ! 

Soon  from  that  poignant  thought 
His  soul  upon  the  wings  of  hope  took  flight ; 
And  strong  imagination  brought 
Visions  of  joy  before  his  inward  alght. 
Of  regions  yet  by  Englishmen  unsought. 
And  ancient  woods,  waa  that  delightful  dream/p 
The  bread  savannah,  and  the  silver  atream.  I 
Fair  bowers  were  there,  and  gardens  smiled,! 
And  harvests    fionrish'd  in  the  wild ;       ' 
And,  while  he  pjsde  Redeeming  Love  his  themer- 
Bavage  no  longer  now — 
The  Indiana  stood  sronnd. 
And  drank  salvation  with  the  se«nd. 
One  Christian  grsve  was  theie, 
^Turf 'd  well,  and  weeded  by  hie  pSDiis  care» 
And  redolent  of  many  a  fragraBt  flower 
And  heib  profusely  planted  all  about. 


Within  hisbovrer 
i       Axk  old  man  aate,  in  patience  aad  in 
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While  the  low  sands  of  life  ran  out. 

Awaiting  his  release. 

That  old  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  head. 

And  blest  him  daily,  when  the  day  was  done  ; 

And  Heaven  was  open  to  him,  and  he  saw 

His  mother's  spirit  smile,  and  bless  her  son. 

Thns  to  the  voluntary  dream  resign'd 

He  lay,  while  blended  sounds  of  air  and  sea 

Lnll'd  his  nnconcioiis  mind 

With  their  wild  symphony. 

The  wind  was  in  the  pines,  awakening  there 

A  sea-like  sound  continuous,  and  a  swell 

At  fitful  intervals,  that  mingled  well 

With  ocean's  louder  roar, 

When  the  long  curling  waves. 

Reach  after  reach  in  regular  rising,  fell 

Upon  the  sandy  shore. 

Long  might  he  there  have  lain,  but  that,  in  tones 

Which  seem'd  of  haste  to  tell. 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice  pronounced  he  heard  his 
name: 
Too  sweetly  to  his  ears  the  accents  came. 
Breathed  from  the  gentle  lips  of  Annabel. 

With  hurried  pace  she  comes,  and  flush'd  in  face, 

And  with  a  look,  half-pity,  half-affrigfat. 
Which,  while  she  spake,  enlarged  her  timid  eyes : 
"  O,  sir !  I  have  seen  a  piteous  sight !" 
The  shuddering  maiden  cries  ; 
"  A  poor  wild  woman.    Woe  is  me  !  among 
What  worse  than  heathen  people  are  we  thrown  ? 
Beasts,  in  our  England,  are  not  treated  thus, — 
Our  very  stones  would  rise 
Against  such  cruelties ! 
But  you,  perhaps,  can  reach  the  stony  heartr— 
Oh  come,  then,  and  peilbrm  your  Christian  part.' 
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She  led  him  hastily  toward  a  shed. 
Where,  fettcr'd  to  the  door  post,  on  the  ground 
Aa  Indian  woman  sate.    Her  hands  were  bound, 
Her  shoulders  and  her  back  were  waled  and  scored 
With  recent  stripes.    A  boy  stood  by. 
Some  seven  years  old,  who  with  a  piteous  eye 
Beheld  his  suffering  mother,  and  deplored 
Her  iqjuries  with  a  cry, 
Deep,  bat  not  loud, — an  utterance  that  ezpreas'd 
mingled  fiselings  swelling  in  his  breastr— 
Instinctive  love  intense,  the  burning  sense 

Of  wrong,  intolerable  grief  of  heart. 

And  rage,  to  Ahink  his  arm  could  not  fiilfil 

The  pious  vengeance  of  his  passionate  will. 

His  sister  by  the  door 
Lay  basking  in  the  sum  too  young  was  she 

To  feel  the  bnrthen  of  their  misery ; 

Reckless  of  all  that  paas'd,  kf  r  little  hand 

Play'd  idly  with  the^oft  and  glittering  sand. 

At  this  abhorred  sight. 

Had  there  been  place  for  aught 

But  pity,  half  relieved  by  i&dlgnatioii, 


They  would  have  seen  that  Indian  wamao'i  Ua 
Not  with  surprise  alone,  but  adnuntioo: 
With  such  severe  composure,  such  so  ux 
\>f  stem  endurance,  did  she  hear 
Her  lot  of  absolute  despair. 
You  rather  might  have  deem'd. 
So  fix'd  and  hard  the  strong  bronze  feamm  wet^i, 
That  they  were  of  some  molten  sutoe  ptn. 
Than  the  live  sentient  index  of  a  bean 
Suffering  and  struggling  with  extremest  wroo;: 
But  that  the  coarse  jet  hair  upon  her  Imti 
Hung  loose,  and  lank,  and  long. 
And  that  sometimes  she  moved  her  large  black  trf. 
And  look'd  upon  the  boy  who  there  stood  vetpc;; 
by. 

Oliver  in  vain  attempted  to  assaage. 

With  gentle  tones  and  looks  compaaeiozutc, 

The  bitterness  of  that  young  Indian's  ra^. 

The  boy  drew  back  abhorrent  from  his  haoi. 

Eyed  him  with  fierce  disdain,  and  brrtthtd 

In  inarticulate  sounds  his  deadly  hate. 
Not  so  the  mother ;  she  could  understaoii 
His  thoughtful  pity,  and  the  tears  which  itU 
Copiously  down  the  cheeks  of  AnnabrJ. 
Touch'd  by  that  unaccustomed  sympathy 
Her  countenance  relaz*d :  she  moved  her  bead 
As  if  to  thank  them  both 
Then  frowning,  as  she  raised  her  moum&l  tjfr- 
"  Bad  Christian-man !  bad  English-msa  V  abenii: 
And  Oliver  a  sudden  sense  of  shame 
Felt  for  the  English  and  the  Christian  osffle. 


IV 


THE  CAPTIVES  RANSOMED. 

ouvEa. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  who  owns  the  Indian  womn 
That  is  chain'd  in  yonder  hut  t 


cafbTs-xav. 

What !  yon  have 
The  she-wolf  and  her  whelps  1 


meafheai, 


OUVBB. 

She  hath  ioM 
A  strange  wild  aspect,  and  the  boy  appean 
Of  a  fierce  nature.    I  should  think  her  owner 
Would  find  her  an  unprofitable  riave. 

CAFS's-MAJr. 

Why,  sir,  you  reckon  rightly  ;  and,  msthiniDr 
Without  a  conjuror's  skill  yon  well  may  tlufl^  ^^ 
Those  fetters,  and  the  marks  upon  her  tka, 
Speak  her  deserts.    On  week-days  widi  tbe  «^ 
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We  keep  her  tigfatljr  to  her  work ;  bat  thoa 
Her  Sabbath  must  be  spent,  or  she  would  put 
The  wildemen  between  her  and  her  owner. 
An  honcit  dealer  never  paid  good  money 
For  a  worse  piece :  and  for  that  boy  of  hers, 
He  is  a  tme-bred  savage,  blood  and  bone, 
To  the  marrow  and  heart's  core. 

RAHDOLPH. 

I  warrant  him ! 
No  mother  like  yonr  sqoaw  to  train  a  child 
In  the  way  she  wonld  have  him  go ;  she  makes  him 

subtler 
7*han  the  sly  snake,  nntameable  as  bear 
Or  bofllalo,  fierce  as  a  &mish'd  wolf, 
And  crueller  than  French  judges,  Spanish  friars, 
Or  Dutchmen  in  the  East.     His  earliest  plaything 
Is  a  green  scalp,  and  then,  for  lollipop, 
The  toasted  finger  of  an  Englishman  ! 
Young  as  he  is,  I  dare  be  sworn  he  knows 
Where  is  the  liveliest  part  to  stick  a  skewer 
Into  a  prisoner's  flesh,  and  where  to  scoop 
The  tenderest  mouthful.     If  the  Devil  himself 
Would  learn  devices  to  afliict  the  damn*d 
With  sharper  torments,  he  mig^t  go  to  school 
To  a  New  England  savage. 

CAFlfs-lIAjr. 

I  perceive,  sir. 
Ton  know  them  well.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
Of  this  young  deviling's  father ;— he  was  noted 
For  a  most  bloody  savage  in  his  day : 
They  call'd  him  Kawnaeom. 

AAsnxkLra. 

What!  Kawnaeom, 
The  Nariuganaet  Sagamore  t 

CAR'S-MAV. 

The  same ; 
A  soft  of  captain,  or  of  prince,  among  them. 

A  most  notorious  villain !    But  I  lefi  him 
At  peace  with  the  English  1 

CAFS'S-MAV. 

And  yon  find  him  so/^ 
Under  the  only  bail  he  would  not  break ; 
A  bullet  through  the  heart  is  surety  for  him. 
You  have  not  learnt,  I  guess,  what  dreadful  work 
There  is  in  the  back  country  t — Families 
Burnt  in  their  houses ;  stragglers  tomahawk'd 
And  sealp'd,  or  dragg'd  away  that  they  may  die 
By  piecemeal  murder,  to  make  mockery 
For  these  incarnate  devils  at  the  stake. 
Farms  are  forsaken ;  towns  are  insecure ; 
Men  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  and  the  gnn 
By  their  bcd-alde.    And,  what  is  wont,  they  know 
not 


How  far  the  league  extends,  nor  whom  to  trust 
Among  these  treacherous  tribes.     Old  people  say 
That  things  were  not  so  bad  in  the  Pequod  war. 

RAKDOLPH. 

What  then,  have  we  been  idle  7 

cape's-man. 

Hitherto 
But  little  has  been  done.    The  evil  found  us 
Lapp'd  in  security,  and  unprepared : 
Nor  know  we  where  to  strike,  nor  whom,  so  darkly 
The  mischief  hath  been  laid. 

RAmWLPH. 

Strike  where  we  will, 
So  we  strike  hard,  we  cannot  err.    The  blow 
That  rids  us  of  an  Indian  does  good  service 

OLivsa. 

That  were  a  better  service  which  should  win 
The  savage  to  your  friendship. 

CAr^s-MAir. 

You  are  young,  sir. 
And,  I  perceive,  a  stranger  in  the  land ; 
Or  you  would  know  how  bootless  is  the  attempt 
To  tame  and  civilize  these  enemies, 
Man-beasts,  or  man-fiends«— call  them  which  you 

wUlr- 
Their  monstrous  nature  being  half  brute,  half  devil. 
Nothing  about  them  human  but  their  form. 
He,  who  expends  his  kindness  on  a  savage 
Thinking  to  win  his  friendship,  might  as  wisely 
Plant  thorns  and  hope  to  gather  grapes  at  vintage. 

ouvvm. 

Look  but  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  behold 
On  your  own  shores  the  impossibility 
Achieved— -the  standing  miracle  displasr'd 
In  public  view,  apparent  to  all  eyes. 
And  famous  through  sll  countries  wheresoe'er 
The  Gospel  troth  is  known.    Many  are  the  hearts 
In  distant  Englsnd  which  have  overflow'd 
With  pious  joy  to  read  of  Hiacoomes, 
Whose  prsyerful  house  the  pestilence  past  by ; 
And  blind  Wawompek^ — he,  within  whose  doors 
The  glad  thanksgiving  strain  of  choral  praise 
Fails  not,  at  mom  snd  eve,  from  year  to  year ; 
And  the  Sachem,  who  rejoiced  because  the  time 
Of  light  was  come,  and  now  his  countr3rmen. 
Erring  and  lost,  no  longer  should  go  down 
In  ignorance  and  darkness  to  the  grave  ; 
And  poor  old  Lazarus,  that  rich  poor  man. 
The  child  of  poverty,  but  rich  in  faith. 
And  his  assured  inheriunce  in  heaven. 

SAHDOLTH. 

Yonng  air,  it  Is  with  stories  as  with  men ; 
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Tbat  credit  oftentimes  tbey  gain  abrosd, 
T/hicfa,  either  for  mialBck  or  auBdesett, 
Thtf  fiul  Co  find  at  home. 


OUTER, 

Are  these  things  frlse,  then  T 
Is  there  no  tmth  in  Majhew's  life  of  lore  ? 
Hath  not  the  impatient  Welshman's  zeal,  that  blazed 
Even  like  a  burning  and  consuming  fire. 
Refined  itself  into  a  steady  light 
Among  the  Indians? — and  the  name  of  Williams, 
The  signal  once  for  strife  where'er  he  went. 
Become  a  passport  and  a  word  of  peace 
Through  savage  nations  T    Or  is  this  a  tale 
Bet  forth  to  mock  oar  weak  credulity ; 
And  ell  that  holy  Eliot  hath  perfbrm'd 
Only  a  Able  cunningly  devised  ? 


CAR'S-lUir. 

He  comes  out  qualified  to  lecture  us 
Upon  our  own  aflhin ! 


KANDQLTH. 

The  things  yon  talk  of 
Serve  but  with  us  to  comfort  our  old  women. 
Furnish  an  elder  with  some  choice  discourse 
For  a  dull  synod,  and  sometimes  help  out 
Sir  Spintezt  at  a  pinch,  when  he  would  think  it 
A  sin  did  he  dismiss  Ms  hungry  fiock 
Before  the  second  glass  be  fairly  spent. 
Much  have  you  read,  and  have  believed  as  largely ; 
And  yet  one  week's  abode  in  the  colony 
Will  teach  you  more  than  all  your  English  reading. 


OLXVIS. 

Sir,  I  am  easy  of  belief,  for  that  way 

My  temper  leads  me, — liable  to  err ; 

And  yet,  I  hope,  not  obstinate  in  error ; 

But  ready  still  to  thank  the  riper  judgment 

That  may  correct  my  inexperienced  years. 

You  paint  the  Indians  to  the  life,  I  doubt  not : 

Children  of  sin,  and  therefore  heirs  of  wrath. 

The  likeness  of  their  Heavenly  Sire  in  them 

Seems  utterly  defaced ;  and  in  its  stead. 

Almost,  it  might  be  thought,  the  Evil  Power 

Had  set  his  stamp  and  image.    This  should  move  os 

The  more  to  deep  compassion  ;  men  ourselves. 

In  whom  the  accident  of  birth  alone 

Makes  all  this  awful  difTerrace !  And  remembering. 

That  from  our  common  parent  we  derive 

Our  nature's  common  malady  innate. 

For  which  our  common  Saviour  offers  us 

The  only  cure,— ^h !  ought  we  not  to  feel 

How  good  and  merciful  a  deed  It  were 

To  bring  these  poor  lost  sheep  yrithxa  his  fold ! 


Sheep  call  you  them,  fenooth !    When 

gather 
Bears,  wolves,  and  tigers  in  a  feld,  h^ie 
To  tame  such  she^  as  these. 


nLTTBR. 

What  is  there,  air* 
That  may  not  by  aasidoous  care  be  won 
To  do  our  will  1    Give  me  a  lion's  cob, 
Tom  from  the  teat,  and  I  will  so  train  op 
The  noble  beast,  that  he  shall  Ibndle  me. 
And  lay  his  placid  head  upon  my  koces* 
And  lick  my  hand,  and  conch  my  bed-side. 
And  guard  me  with  a  dog's  fidelity. 

SAlfnOLTB, 

Behold  a  litter  ready  to  your  wish ! 
Our  friend,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  atibrd 
An  easy  purchase,  dam  and  eobs.    Whsi  ■■] 
My  lion-tamer  t 

CAmfs-Mur. 

Ton  shali^'hsTe  tiwm  cheap,  sarf 
A  bargain  that  may  tempt  you ;  come,  for  half 
That  they  would  fetch  in  the  Barbadoes  marfcrt. 
I  meant  to  ship  them  thither,  but  would  rather 
Sell  at  a  loss  than  keep  that  woman  longer. 

Thus  had  the  jeer  grown  serious,  and  it  drrw 

Into  the  young  man's  cheek  a  deeper  hoe. 
Moments  there  are  in  lifey— -alas/— hew  fi»w  ^ 
When,  casting  cold  prudential  doubts  aside. 
We  take  a  generous  impulse  for  oar  guide. 
And,  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks 
Commit  to  Providence  the  rest. 
Sure  that  no  after-reckoning  will 
Of  shame,  or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is 
And  happy  they  who  thus  in  fiuth  obey 
Their  better  nature :  err  sometimes  they  may, 
And  some  sad  thotaghts  lie  heavy  in  the  breast> 
Such  as  by  hope  deceived  are  left  behind ; 
But,  like  a  shadow,  these  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  a  peaceful  miod. 

Thus  feeling,  Oliver  obeyed 

His  nncorrapted  heart ;  nor  paused,  nor  weigb'd 

What  hindrance,  what  displeasure  might  cniac ; 

But  from' his  little  store  of  worldly  wealth. 

Poor  as  it  was,  the  teady  ransom  drew. 

Hklf-eamest,  half-sarcastic,  Randolph  now 

Sought  hhtt  ftam  that  rash  purpose  to  dtMiadt ; 

While  the  hard  Cape's-man,  nothing  nice, 

Covntedthe  money,  glad  to  get  his  prioev 
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V. 


THE  PORTRAIT. 

At  length  the  advene  gales  have  ceased ; 

The  breath  of  mora  is  from  the  east. 

Where,  boroishiDg  with  gold  the  restless  sea. 

Uprose  the  sun  in  radiant  majesty. 

Unfelt  that  breath  upon  the  seas. 

Unheard  amid  the  silent  trees. 

It  breathes  so  quietly : 

Yet  have  the  seamen,  on  their  way  intent. 

Perceived  the  auspicious  sign.     The  sails  are  bent. 

The  anchor  raised  ;  the  swelling  canvas  now 

Ftlls  with  the  freshening  breeie  ;  the  Cape  recedes, 

Its  sandhills  and  its  pines 

In  distance  fiide  away. 

Steady  she  holds  her  coarse ;  and  still  the  day 

Is  young,  whefl  lo !  the  haven  is  in  sight ; 

And  ere  from  his  meridian  height  the  son 

Declines,  within  that  haven's  gentle  breast. 

From  the  long  labours  of  her  weary  way. 

The  vessel  comes  to  rest. 

Scattered  within  the  peacefiil  bay 

Many  a  hit  isle  and  islet  lay, 

And  rocks  and  banks  which  threatened  there 

No  peril  to  the  mariner. 

The  shores  which  bent  around  were  gay 

With  maizals,  and  with  pastures  green, 

And  rails  and  hedge-row  trees  between. 

And  fields  for  harvest  white, 

And  dwellings  sprinkled  up  and  down ; 

And  round  about  the  clustered  town, 

Which  rose  in  sunshine  bright. 

Was  many  a  sheltered  garden  spot. 

And  many  a  sunny  orchard  plot. 

And  bowers  which  might  invite 

The  studious  man  to  take  his  seat 

Within  their  quiet,  cool  retreat. 

When  noon  was  at  its  height. 

No  heart  that  was  at  ease,  I  ween. 

Could  gaae  oo  that  surrounding  scen« 

Without  a  calm  delight. 


/ 


Behold  upon  the  quay  a  press 

Of  business  and  of  idleness, 

Where  these  new-comers  land. 

Kinsfolk  with  anxious  questions  meet ; 

And  friends  and  light  acquaintance  greet 

With  jocund  shake  of  hand : 

The  idlers  ask  the  crew  of  what 

Upon  thfcir  way  beliell ; 

And  all,  and  more  than  all  they  know. 

The  wondering  sailors  tell. 

From  tongue  to  tongue  the  tidings  nn ; 

The  lady's  deathr— the  strange  young  man ; 

Ills  moody  ways,  his  gift  of  prayer. 

The  maid  committed  to  his  care, 

tlis  destined  bride,  they  nothing  doubting  dsem'd ; 


And  how,  by  sudden  fit  of  pity  moved, 

From  slavery  he  redeem'd 

The  children  and  the  wife  of  Kawnacom, 

(An  act  that  all  admired,  hut  none  appro' ed.) 

And  to  their  savage  tribe,  they  fear'U, 

Reckless  of  counsel,  would  conduct  them  heme. 

All  roarvell'd  at  the  tale  ;  the  many  jeer'd  : 

"  Mad  as  the  Quakers !"  some  exclaim'd ;  and  some 

Pray'd  that  his  rash  and  unenlighlen'd  will 

Might  cause  no  after-troubles  in  a  state 

Pestered  with  erron  and  new  fancies  still. 

Some  shook  their  heads ;  the  more  compassionate 

Observed,  that  where  so  kind  a  heart  was  found. 

Pity  it  was  the  wits  should  not  be  sound* 


»t 


"  It  is  a  madness  which  the  world  will  cure,' 
Leverett,  the  €k>veroor,  said,  "  too  soon,  be  sure." 
Randolph  had  risen  to  leave  him,  when  the  youth 
Entered  the  Governor's  door.  **  Come,  let  me  play,'* 
Quoth  he, "  the  usher !"  in  his  wontrd  way. 
Mingling  with  sportive  speech  sarcastic  truth, 
"  Your  Excellency  here  beholds  the  Man ! 
The  Quaker-Church  of  England>Puritan, 
Knight-errant,  preacher,  and  we  know  not  what. 
So  many  things  he  is,  and  he  is  not ; 
A  hero,  certes,  if  he  would  but  fight  \ 
A  Solomon,  if  his  notions  were  but  right. 
Should  be  into  a  lion's  den  be  thrown, — 
Look  at  those  arms  and  eyes,  and  you  might  swear 
That  he  would  act  the  London  'Prentice  there ; 
But  trusting  to  the  mind,  forsooth,  alone 
He'd  take  the  cubs,  like  lambkins,  to  his  breast, 
And,  Daniel-like,  by  £iith  subdue  the  rest. 
Then  for  the  harder  task  of  savage -quelling 
He  hath  a  talent  which  exceeds  all  telling. 
Two  full-bred  devilings  he  has  taught  to  greet  him. 
And  kiss  as  lovingly  as  they  would  eat  him  ; 
And  he  hath  bought  their  mother  squow,  to  teach 
That  pleasant  lingo  the  Six-nation  speech ; 
Words,  which  would  choke  a  Dutchman  or  a  Jew, 
Dumfound  Old  Nick,  and  wliich  from  me  or  you 
Could  not  be  forced  by  ipecacuanha. 
Drop  from  his  oratoric  lips  like  manna. 
So  fine  withal  his  temper  proves,  that  it 
Hath  borne  unhurt  the  file  of  my  rough  wit ; 
This  to  his  honour  I  am  bound  to  tell ; 
Would  that  he  took  true  counsel  half  as  well ! 
And  now,  sir,  as  your  fiivour  may  befriend  him, 
To  that  in  right  good  earnest  I  commend  him  !** 

"  A  man  of  caustic  speech !"  the  Governor  said. 
Following  him  with  his  eye,  as  forth  be  went : 

"  Yet  hath  this  humour  no  unkind  intent ; 
His  commendation,  sir,  shall  have  its  weight, 
The  rest  we  take  as  it  is  meant/' 

The  youth 

To  that  urbane  accoil,  with  grateful  eye. 

And  gentle  motion  of  the  bending  head, 

Retum'd  a  mute  reply. 

There  was  a  troubled  meaning  in  his  look, 
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To  her  tree  children  freely  oiTering. 
Hid  from  the  world,  a  double  duty  there 
May  I  perform,  to  God  and  man  discharged, 
Serving  my  human  and  my  Heavenly  Sire ; 
There,  treading  in  your  saintly  Eliot's  path. 
Guide  the  poor  Indian  in  the  way  to  Heaven ! 
And,  in  the  foretaste  of  its  jojrs  assured. 
Receive  mine  own  exceeding  great  reward. 

LEVXmSTT. 

Oh  pitiable  lot 

Oh  poor  humanity. 
When  virtue  thus  can  wrong  the  heroic  heart. 
And  blind  the  noble  intellect !    Thou  dreamest 
Of  peopling  some  Arcadian  solitude 
With  human  angels,  — ^ignorant,  alas ! 
Of  time,  place,  circumstance,  and  men,  and  things,-^ 
The  Indians,  and  thy  fiither,  and  thyself! 

OLIVBS. 

Myself  at  least  I  know,  prepared  to  act 
Or  suffer,  with  a  soul  for  all  events 
Resign'd. 

UVXRITT. 

To  sufler,  rightly  thou  may'st  say ; 
Easily  we  screw  our  courage  to  that  point. 
The  issue  being  remote,  and  hope  and  chance 

Between  us  and  the  event. 
But  how  prepared  to  act  1     Ere  thou  couldst  hold 
With  these  Red  tribes  the  commonest  discourse 
Of  needful  things  and  every-day  concerns, 
Yeare  of  laborious  pupilage  must  pass. 
Unless  the  cloven  flame  upon  thy  head 
Should  light,  and  loose  thy  speech  by  miracle. 
But  wherefore  with  the  show  of  difficulties 
Should  I  dissuade  thee  from  an  enterprise 
Impossible  to  attempt  1 

OLIVU. 

A  poet,  sir. 
In  whose  dark  sayings  deeper  wisdom  lies 
Than  ancient  oracles  enounced,  or  statetmen 
Appear  to  reach  in  these  ignoble  times. 
Hath  taught  me  to  believe, "  impossible 
Is  but  the  &ith  of  fisar." 


Are  poets,  then, 
Thy  teachers  T    O,  young  man,  their  flattering  lore 
But  ill  prepares  the  spirit  for  the  uses 
Of  ordinary  life ! 

ouvxm. 

They  best  prepare  it. 
Who  warn  the  heart  against  its  own  illusions ; 
And,  strengthening  it  with  patient  hope  and  faith. 
Arm  it  against  all  issues.    To  such  teachers 
My  inexperienced  youth  by  Providence 


Was  mercifully  led.     Pcnn  hath  allow'd  me 
To  call  him  friend,  in  no  sectarian  use 
Of  words  ;  and  I  have  sate  at  Milton's  feet 
A  reverential  listener. 

LXVXXSTT. 

Milton's  friendship 
Will  neither  hurt  nor  help  thee  in  a  land, 
Where  they,  who  stiffliest  hold  his  errors,  \ih  not 
Their  thoughts  above  the  earth  to  follow  him. 
When  his  strong  spirit  mounts  upon  the  wing. 
Beyond  their  grovelling  vision.    But  well  is  it 
Thou  hast  not  from  Penn's  dangerous  fellowship 
Learnt  his  sectarian  speech,  and  other  follies 
Wherewith  that  formal  informality 
Provokes  the  law.      New   England  writes  her 

statutes 
In  blood  against  the  Quakers.    Thou  hast  *scaped 
Their  clownish  and  uncivil  usages ; 
But  if  there  be  an  inner  taint,  take  heed 
To  keep  it  hidden :  openly  I  must  not 
Allow  the  violation  of  our  laws. 

OLIVES. 

Oh  we  hare  trespass'd  largely  on  your  goodness  ; 

Generous  beyond  example,  as  thou  art. 

Too  largely  have  we  tax'd  it ;  and  the  cause. 

The  dreadful  cause  alone  can  palliate 

Conduct  like  ours  towards  thee.    Not  for  worlds 

Would  I  do  aught  that  might  displeasure  thee. 

Best  earthly  friend  !  whom  my  dear  mother  never 

Named  without  tears,  and  holiest  gratitude. 

Such  as  will  surely  bring  upon  thy  head 

The  blessing  that  it  pray'd  for.    I  come  here. 

Not  wilfully  and  madly  to  provoke 

Intolerant  laws,  nor  ferther  to  presume 

Upon  thy  noble  nature  ;  but  to  thank  thee, 

In  her  dear  name,  for  all  which  thou  hast  done  ; 

To  tell  thee,  as  she  charged  me,  that  in  death 

She  blcss'd  thee  for  thy  goodness  ;  and,  performing 

Her  latest  wish  and  will,  to  take  the  burthen 

Of  our  unhappy  fortunes  on  myself. 

LSVXftXTT. 

Her  latest  wish  and  will ! 

OLIVSft. 

It  was  a  thought 
Which  added  to  her  griefs,  that  you  should  stand 
In  jeopardy  for  us ;  howbeit,  she  said. 
She  hoped  and  felt  and  trusted  that  you  knew 
Her  inmost  mind,  and  Heaven  would  recompense 
A  true  affection,  too  severely  tried. 

LSVSXETT. 

Thus  it  was  ever  with  her  gentle  heart. 
By  some  strange  fortune  feted  still  to  prove 
That  in  her  strength  alone  the  root 
Of  her  sole  weakness  lay. 
Poor  heart !  a  victim  always  at  the  call 
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Left  incomplete  bj  choflen  Oliver. 

Thus  he  in  one  continuous  dream  of  hope 

Beguiles  the  tedious  fears. 


OLIYBB. 

Herein  I  see  not 
What  should  impede  my  purpose.    In  the  forest, 
The  sense  of  freedom  and  security, 
Healing  a  wounded  spirit,  may  restore 
To  health  his  mind  diseased. 


LEVXKETT. 

But  if  the  patient 
Reject  the  means  of  cure  ?    He  will  not  leave 
A  place  of  refuge  which  the  Lord  prepared 
For  him  in  his  distress  ;  and  where  full  surely 
He  trasts  the  call  will  reach  him,  to  come  forth 
And  fight  the  battles  of  the  good  old  cause. 
For  which  he  doth  endure  contentedly 
This  living  martyrdom.    Thy  father  thus 
Would  answer  thee  ;  the  malady  is  rooted 
In  him  so  deeply  now.    It  is  become 
Essential  in  his  being :  long  success. 
Beyond  the  most  audacious  of  his  thoughts, 
Fed  and  inflamed  it  first ;  long  suffering  since 
Hath  as  it  were  annealed  it  in  his  soul 
With  stubborn  fortitude,  bewilder'd  faith. 
Love,  hatred,  indignation,  all  strong  passions. 
The  bitterest  feelings,  and  the  tenderest  thoughts, 
Yea,  all  his  earthly,  all  his  heavenly  hopes. 
And  Riissel — ^for  such  sympathy  alone 
Could  influence  him  to  harbour  long  such  guests — 
Fosters  the  old  delusion  which  he  shares, 
And  ministers  to  it,  even  in  his  prayers. 


OLIVBK. 

My  &ther  will  not  be  persuaded  then. 
You  think  1 

LBVSRETT. 

I  know  he  will  not.     There  are  minds, 
The  courae  of  which,  as  of  some  slow  disease, 
Known  by  its  fatal  frequency  too  well. 
We  see  with  helpless  foresight,  hopelessly. 
Bat,  if  he  listened  to  thy  moving  words. 
What  would  it  now  avail  t     The  wilderness 
Affords  no  shelter  while  the  Indians, 
Fiercer  than  beasts,  and  wilier,  are  in  arms. 


OLTvm. 

I  have  a  passport  for  the  wilderness 
Safer  than  statesmen  could  accord,  or  states 
Enforce  with  all  their  strength.  The  Indian  woman. 
Of  whom  Sir  Randolph  in  his  mockery  told  thee  ; 
She  and  her  children  will  be  my  protection 
Among  the  wildest  tribes. 


LSVEESTT. 

And  was  this  thought,  then, 
Thy  motive  for  the  act  1 

OLIVER. 

I  will  not  say 
It  had  so  much  of  forethought :  but  the  ways 
Of  Providence  open  before  me  now. 
The  impulse,  which  appeared  like  foolishness 
To  worldly  censure,  and  which  tremblingly 
I  foUow'd,  for  this  issue  was  design'd : 
Oh  doubt  it  not !     And  had  I  dlsobey'd 
The  inward  and  unerring  monitor 
That  hour,  infirm  of  faith,  how  had  I  then 
Disherited  myself  of  this  fair  hope  ! 

LEVERETT. 

A  Narhaganset  woman,  is  she  not  I 
The  widow  of  a  Sagamore,  who  fell 
In  the  outbreak  of  these  troubles? 

OLtVBB. 

So  they  told  me ; 
A  noted  savage,  Kawnacom  his  name. 

LEVERETT. 

Something,  methinks,  I  see  in  this,  wherein 
Our  purposes  may  square,  and  my  straight  path 
Of  policy  wilh  thy  eccentric  course 
Fall  in  and  meet  at  the  end.     But,  understand  me, 
Rather  would  I  for  thine  own  sake  dissuade  thee. 
And  for  the  sake  of  that  dear  Saint  in  heaven. 
From  an  adventure  of  remotest  hope 
And  imminent  peril :  but  if  thy  resolve 
Be  obstinate  against  all  reason,  blameless 
Then  may  I,  both  in  her  sight  and  in  thine, 
Betide  the  issue  how  it  will,  promote 
The  purpose  which  in  vain  I  disapprove. 
One  trust  we  have  ;  all -able  Providence 
Will  overrule  our  ways,  and  haply  too. 
Knowing  the  upright  intention,  rectify 
Our  erring  judgments.     Let  the  matter  sleep 
Till  I  have  taken  counsel  with  my  pillow 
And  this  night's  waking  thoughts.    Sec  me  to- 
morrow 
As  early  as  you  will,  before  the  stir 
Of  bosineM  hath  begun:  and  now  fiirewell. 


VIL 
THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

WrrH  many  an  anxious  thought  opprest. 

From  busy  sleep  more  wearying  than  unrest. 

Hath  Oliver  arisen ; 
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And  from  his  bed  of  fe^eruh  care. 
Glad  to  respire  the  cool  fresh  morning  air. 

Gone  forth  as  from  a  prison. 

The  wakeful  governor  received  his  gaest ; 

And  ere  the  morning  board  was  placed. 

They  to  and  jfro  the  garden  paced 

In  earnest  talk,  while  Leverett  told 

How  mntnal  injuries  of  old. 

And  mutual  fears,  the  envenom'd  will. 

Suspicions  still  concealed  but  festering  still. 

And  policy  that  shrunk  from  nothing  ill, 

(Savage  or  civilized— oh  shame 

To  man's  perverted  power ! — in  this  the  same,) 

YoQth's  fiery  courage,  and  eld's  rooted  hate 

Had  brought  the  danger  on,  which  now  aasail'd  the 

state. 

The  times  were  fearful ;  wheresoe'er  around 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  he  tum'd  his  view. 

False  friends,  or  open  enemies,  were  found. 

How  wide  their  league  he  rather  fear'd  than  knew. 

Bat  this  was  understood. 

That  fends  delivered  down  for  many  an  age. 

From  sire  to  son  in  sacred  heritage. 

Wherewith  their  very  nature  seem'd  imbued. 

Had  been  with  dread  solemnities  forsworn 

And  secret  rites  accurst,  in  fell  intent 

That  they  shoald  root  the  English  from  the  land. 

And  the  last  white  man's  blood 

Be  of  their  bond  the  seal  and  sacrament. 

In  truth  they  were  a  formidable  foe  ; 

Compared  with  ours,  their  numbers  made  them  so ; 

Crafty,  deceitful,  murderous,  merciless: 

Yet  with  heroic  qualities  endued : 

Contempt  of  death,  surpassing  fortitude. 

Patience  through  all  privations,  self-control 

Even  such  as  saints  and  sages  scarce  attain, 

And  a  sustained  serenity  of  soul, 

Which  Fortune  might  assault  or  tempt  in  vain, 

"^ot  to  be  moved  by  pleasure  or  by  pain. 

OUVSH. 

Alas  to  think  they  have  not  long  ere  this 
Been  link'd  with  you  in  Christian  fellowship ! 

LEVERETT. 

Look  at  divided  Christendom !— at  England ; 

Her  wounds,  inflicted  by  sectarian  rage, 

Open  and  festering, — ^never  to  be  heal'd ! 

Look  at  thy  father's  house ;  a  threefold  cord 

or  brotherhood  trebly  disparted  there  ; 

Then  tell  me,  where  may  Christian  fellowship 

In  this  wide  world  be  found  ?     Alas,  my  friend, 

I  see  it  only  in  the  Promised  Land. 

From  Pisgah's  summit,  through  the  glass  of  Faith, 

Far  in  the  regions  of  futurity. 

Yet  something  we  have  done,  which — ^though  I 

own  it 
Far  short  of  what  true  policy  requires. 


And  in  the  scale  of  national  duty  wei^imur 
Lighter  than  dust — may  show  we  arr  not  w1k/It 
The  slaves  of  Mammon.    Fretted  as  wv  bfe*r  fae«s 
By  schisms,  by  rampant  bereaira  diMnrb'd, 
And  by  that  spiritual  pride  poaseas^d,  whose  umeii. 
With  influence  lethal  as  aspic's  fooib. 
Numbs  the  life-blood  of  cl»rity»  this  Ensfsod 
Hath  sons,  whose  names,  if  tbere  br  sny  pnm^» 
Shall  have  their  place   with  sain  is  ^  potMi've 

times 
ElnroU'd,  true  heroes  of  humanity. 

QLIVEB. 

Oh  doubt  not  that  their  virtue  and  their  |wsj<is 
Will  in  this  time  of  trial  speed  yon  more 
Than  all  your  carnal  strength ! 

LErERETT. 

That  fiuth  might  beocr 
Beseem  thine  uncle  of  the  seminary. 
The  Oratorian,  than  thy  father's  son. 
A  monk  may  put  his  trust  in  beads  and  sacUoth ; 
But  Oliver's  saints  wore  buff,  and  their  right  bsmfts 
Wrought  for  themselves  the  miracles  they  ask*d  £ur. 
Think  not,  young  man,  that  I  disparage  prayer. 
Because  I  hold  that  he,  who  calla  on  Heaven 
For  help  against  his  temporal  enemies. 
Then  with  most  cause  and  surest  hope  pteiam 
His  supplication,  when  he  best  exerts 
The  prudence  and  the  strength  which  God  hai^ 
given  him. 

OLTVBR. 

There  is  a  strength  in  patience  which  ezceedcth 
All  other  power ;  a  prudence  in  the  Gospel 
Passing,  as  needs  it  must,  all  human  wisdom. 
That  Gospel  teaches  passiYeneas  and  peace. 

LEVERETT. 

Patience  he  needs.  Heaven  knows !  who  hath  to 

deal 
With  one  enaroour'd  of  a  young  opinion, 
And  like  a  giddy  amorist  pursuing 
The  passionate  folly,  reckless  where  it  leads  him. 
Remember  that  you  come  not  here  to  teach : 
Remember  too,  that  something  like  respect 
Is  due  to  yeara,  and  something  to  ezperieooe ; 
Some  deference  to  our  station ;  some  atlcntioQ — 
And  this  at  least  will  be  aUow'd — to  one 
Who  at  all  hazards  has  approved  himself 
Thy  mother's  friend,  and  would  no  less  be  thine. 

Abash'd  at  that  reproof  sevene 

Stood  Oliver,  unable  to  abate 

The  rising  glow  of  shame  that  fired  his  check* 

Or  check  the  starting  tesr. 

But  then  the  Govemor'a  eye  compasttanaie 

Even  in  reproof, — the  pause  he  interposed.-* 

The  low  relenting  tons  wherein  be  closed 
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His  stern  though  fit  aathoritatiYe  strain, 
Temper'd  the  needful  pain. 

"  O  best  and  kindest  friend, 
O  friend  revered,  I  feel  and  own, 
Whether  I  spake  in  eiror  or  in  truth, 
That  thy  rebuke  is  just,"  replied  the  youth 
Forgive  me !  and  no  more  will  I  offend  ; 
But  listen,  and  in  all  things,  that  I  may. 
Humbly  and  zealously  obey." 


LEVERSTT. 

Hear  then,  and  patiently,  while  I  instruct  thee 

Of  things  as  yet  unchronicled  in  books, 

But  bearing  on  this  crisis,  and  tlie  knowledge 

Whereof  in  thine  adventare  will  be  found 

Specially  needfuL    When  the  English  laid 

The  poor  foundations  of  our  colony, 

(For  poor  indeed  they  seem'd  ;  and  yet  I  ween 

In  happy  hour  a  comer-stone  was  placed 

That  ne'er  shall  be  removed !)  they  found  the  land 

Contested  sometimes,  and  sometimes  poasess'd 

In  captions  peace,  between  three  powerful  nations, 

Or  rather  families  of  tribes.     Omitting 

The  minor  distributions  (which  arc  many 

And  barbarous  all),  suffice  it  to  name  these 

In  order  of  their  strength ;  the  Fequods  first ; 

The  Narhagansets,  unto  whom  belong 

Thy  ransom*d  captives ;  lastly,  the  Moheagans, 

Who  occupied  the  immediate  territory 

Whereon  our  sad  adventurers  set  foot. 

With  Massasoyt,  chief  Sachem  of  the  latter, 

A  league  was  made,  of  mutual  benefit ; 

For,  under  Providence,  his  only  friendship. 

In  the  first  hardships  of  the  settlement, 

Saved  them  alive ;  and  their  alliance  proved 

A  shield  against  his  enemies.     This  being 

The  end  to  which  he  look'd,  who  was  a  man 

Advanced  in  years,  far-sighted,  honourable. 

And  of  a  spirit,  which,  if  he  had  sway'd 

An  European  sceptre,  might  have  blest 

llie  people  over  whom  its  rule  extended, 

Tlie  league  was  faithfully  on  both  sides  observed ; 

And  ere  his  death  the  old  man  solemnly 

Renewed  it  for  his  sons,  who  for  themselves 

In  their  own  persons  ratified  the  engagement. 

But  men  and  times  were  changed,  when  the  elder 

youth 
Succeeded  to  his  sire ;  for  the  Colonists, 
Now  well  acquainted  with  these  Indian  neighbours, 
I^Mith'd  their  unseemly  usages,  abhori'd 
Their  most  incredible  cruelty,  despised 
Their  easy  ignorance,  —  and  practised  on  it. 
I  seek  not  to  conceal  our  own  offences : 
Compared  with  other  nations, -^cven  with  Engiand, 
Such  as  eomipted  England  long  hath  bcen,^ 
We  are  a  sober,  yea,  a  righteous  people: 
But  Trade,  which  in  the  mother-land  is  one 
Of  many  wheeis«  bearing  a  part  alone» 


And  that  too  but  subordinate,  in  the  movements 

Of  a  complicate  and  wonderful  machine, 

la  in  our  simple  order  the  main-spring 

That  governs  all.     And  where  Trade  rules,  alas  ! 

Whatever  name  be  worshipp'd  in  the  temples. 

Mammon  receives  the  heart's  idolatry. 

And  is  the  god  of  the  land. 

Our  Indian  friends 
Too  soon  had  reason  to  abate  their  friendship  ; 
And  politic  interests,  which  had  held  them  to  us. 
Were  loosen'd,  when  they  saw  their  ancient  foes. 
The  dreaded  Fequods,  by  our  arms  pursued 
In  vigorous  war,  and  rooted  from  the  land. 
Till  the  name  alone  remain'd,  with  none  to  own  it. 
This  Alexander,  so  the  youth  was  called. 
Finding  that  check  removed,  and  being  also 

I  By  his  fiither's  death  set  free  from  all  control. 
Plotted  against  the  English,  in  resentment 
Partly,  no  doubt,  because  strict  pains  in  teaching 
(Less  wise  than  well  intended)  had  been  spent 
On  his  indocile  and  unwilling  spirit ; 

I  But  having  injuries  also  to  provoke 

'  A  haughty  courage.     Ere  hia  schemes  were  ripe 

'  He  was,  on  sure  intelligence,  arrested  ; 
And  disappointed  malice,  joined  with  anger. 
Raising  a  fever  in  his  heart  and  brain, 
Deliver'd  him  from  our  restraint  by  death. 
He  left  a  brother,  who  inherited 
His  rights  and  wrongs,  —  that  Philip  who  is  now 
The  scourge  and  terror  of  the  colony. 

Think  not  that  these  were  names  imposed  in  bap- 
tism : 
Upon  that  point  the  heart  of  Massasoyt 
Was  harden'd  ;  and  his  sons,  like  him,  regarded 
With  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  a  &ith 
They  fiiiled  to  underaund.     But  it  is  held 
A  mark  of  honour  to  bestow,  a  pledge 
Of  friendship  to  receive,  new  appellations; 
Which  here  too,  among  savages,  import 
Something  of  peerage,  of  deserved  esteem. 
Or  of  imputed  worth,  the  commonalty 
(Strange  as  such  custom  may  appear)  being  name- 
leas. 
My  predecessor,  with  too  true  presage, 
Fix'd  on  these  names,  less  for  the  Christian  sound 
Which  use  bath  given  them,  than  because  he  saw 
In  the  one  youth  an  enterprising  temper. 
Ambitions  of  command  ;  and  in  the  other. 
More  to  be  fcar'd,  a  deep  dissembling  spirit. 
Which,  if  the  time  required,  could  brook  its  wrongs, 
And  in  all  outward  patience  chew  the  while 
The  cad  of  bitter  tbonghts.    He  being  yet  young. 
The  station,  which  his  sire  had  filled,  devolved 
Upon  a  chief,  who  was  alike  approved 
In  council  and  in  war ;  the  right  remaining 
For  Philip  to  succeed  in  course  of  years, 
If  yean  siioald  validate  the  acknowledged  claim 
Of  birthright ;  for  that  claim,  among  the  Indians, 
Is  held  dcfeaaible  by  Ul-deaert. 
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May  toward  thee  be  aoilen'd.    For  these  people 
Act  flometimea  upon  impolae,  like  thyself; 
A  generous  action  wins  them,  whom  no  fear 
Can  tooch»  nor  pity  move ;  and  they  will  tmst. 
Like  dogs  and  children,  to  a  coimtenanee. 
Wherein,  as  if  instinctively,  they  read 
Fair  tesdmonials  from  the  onerring  hand 
Of  Nature,  patent  there.    And  if  one  tribe» 
One  chief,  imto  thy  words  of  peace  incline 
A  willing  ear,  the  league  in  all  its  parts 
Will  fi;cl  its  ill-compacted  strength  relax : 
Once  loosen'd,  it  dissolves. 

The  Governor 
Paused  then  ;  and  fixing  on  the  youth  a  look 
Benign  though  mournful,  "  Mark  me,  Oliver," 
He  said  ;  *'  I  call  upon  thy  mother's  soul 
To  witness — ^if  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
Are  cognizant  of  what  is  done  below-^ 
That  I  have  sought  in  all  sincerity 
To  turn  thee  from  thy  purpose !  If  the  event 
Be  fatal,  bcibre  thee,  and  her,  and  Heaven, 
Shall  I  stand  nnreproved  ;  and  with  my  sorrow 
No  self-reproach  will  mingle.    But  if  still 
Thy  purpose  boldeth  firm,  God  speed  thee !  Go 
In  hope !  I  would  not  that  my  words  should  prove 
A  load  to  weigh  thy  buoyant  spirit  down. 
It  may  be  thou  may'st  render  to  the  state 
Some  eminent  service  in  this  time  of  need. 
And  thus— O  son  of  an  unhappy  house. 
Bom  to  a  sad  inheritance !  it  may  be. 
That  in  this  other  England,  this  new  world, 
Tbou  roajr'st  recast  thy  fortunes ;  may'st  acquire 
Such  honour  as  consists  with  peace  of  mind 
In  the  end  ;  and  for  thy  children's  children  gain 
In  this  good  land  a  goodly  heritage." 


vin. 

PARTING  WORDS. 

Son  of  a  hapless  honse  ! 
What  were  the  thoughts  which  then  within  thy 
breast. 
At  thy  true  friend's  concluding  words,  arose  T 
Doth  that  quick  flush  disclose 
A  feeling  thou  hast  labonr'd  to  control, 
And  hitherto  rcprest 
In  singleness  of  heart  and  strength  of  soulT 
A  light,  which  like  a  sudden  hope  might  seem, 
JGndied  his  cheek,  and  brighten'd  in  his  eye  : 
But  it  departed  like  a  gleam. 
That  for  a  moment  in  the  heavy  sky 
Is  openM  when  the  storm  is  hurrying  by ; 
And  then  his  countenance  resumed 
Its  meek  serenity. 


Nor  did  that  sad  composure  change, 
When  of  the  gentle  maiden  Levorett  spake, 
Whom  to  his  charge  her  mother's  dying  prayer 

In  Christian  confidence  consign'd. 

And  yet  it  was  a  theme  which  well  might  wako 

Oppugnant  feelings  in  his  inmost  mind  ; 

For  with  a  hope  upon  that  mother's  heart. 

Implied,  though  not  express'd,  the  solemn  care 

Was  given ;  and  therefore  in  the  young  man's  heart 

Uneasily  it  lay. 
As  if  he  were  unjust. 
And  had  received  a  trust 
He  could  not,  must  not,  did  not  dare— 
And  yet  would  fain — repay. 

"  That  trust  I  could  not  choose  but  take,"  he  said ; 
"  And  all  that  I  stand  pledged  for  to  the  dead 
Is  soon  discharged ;  it  will  not  from  my  way 
Detain  me  long,  nor  lead  me  far  astray." 

"  'Tis  but  the  easy  distance  of  a  day 

From  Hadlsy,"  quoth  the  Governor ;  and  he  spread 

A  map  before  them,  rudely  drawn,  wherein 

Wild  forests  stretching  far  and  wide  were  seen. 

Rivers  whose  inland  course  was  unexplored. 

And  infant  settlements,  as  yet  ill-stored. 

Few,  and  with  dreary  intervals  between. 

"  Here  in  the  vale  of  the  Connecticut," 

Said  Leverett, "  Willboy's  allotment  lies : 

A  part  from  our  immediate  enemies 

Remote,  and,  if  reliance  might  be  put 

On  distance,  safe.    From  hence  it  bears  due  west 

Some  five  day's  travel  through  the  woods ;  and  now 

The  least  frequented  path  will  be  the  best. 

That  thou  may'st  leave  behind  thee  on  the  lefl 

The  troubled  country.    Hcce  thoa  see'st  it  south. 

About  these  creeks  and  inlets  and  the  moath 

Of  Providence  river,  and.  the  region  wide 

Of  lakes  and  swamps  in  woodland  interspersed. 

That  darkens  o'er  the  land  on  every  side. 

This  then  will  be  thy  course,  to  render  fimt 

The  damsel  to  her  father's  hands  ;  then  seek 

Thy  fortune  with  thine  Indian  company 

In  the  Narhaganset  lands.     If  it  fsll  fair. 

Thou  wilt  among  their  people  leave  them  there. 

And  to  that  painful  interview  proceed. 

Which  of  thy  dearest  hope,  fnll  well  I  know. 

Must  undeceive  thee.    It  shall  be  my  care 

To  the  Connecticut  thy  way  to  speed ; 

From  thence,  alas !  I  can  but  follow  thee 

With  anxious  thoughts  in  spirit  and  in  prayer. 

But  I  will  snfier  no  ill  bodings  now : 

The  Lord  is  merciful,  and  thy  intent 

Is  righteous,  and  to  him  we  leave  the  event." 

Thus  having  ended,  to  the  boani  he  led 
His  guest :  too  full  of  care  were  they 
For  appetite  or  easy  talk  that  day. 
"  This  caution  let  me  give  thee,"  Leverett  said, 
"  That  Willoby  is  a  high  old  Cavalier !" 
"  Fear  not  lest  I  should  jar  upon  his  ear 
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With  ill-attuned  diBcourae/'  the  Yoath  replied. 

"  He  bore  a  part,  a  brave  one  too,  I  hear. 
In  those  unhappy  times,  and  may  look  back 
Upon  the  strife  with  passion  and  with  pride : 
My  soul  abhors  the  ill  deeds  on  either  side. 
Even  if  it  had  not  cost  me  all  too  dear. 
Likelier  it  is  that  in  my  Father's  sight 
I  may  appear  degenerate,  and  excite 
Sorrow  or  sterner  notions  in  a  heart, 
The  which,  albeit  with  piety  imbued. 
Is  to  a  Christian  temper  unsubdued  : 
But  this  too  I  can  bear.     Oh  what  a  strength 
For  saiTerance  to  the  patient  sonl  is  given 
When,  wholly  humbled,  it  hath  placed  at  length 
Its  only  hope  in  Heaven." 

**  Nay,"  answer'd  Leverett,  "  earth,  I  trust,  hath  yet 

Good  hope  for  thee  in  store. 

One  day  with  fair  performance  to  be  crown'd : 

For  one  who  doth  so  well  discharge  the  debt 

Of  filial  duty,  will  not  Heaven  fulfil 
The  eternal  promise  which  it  made  of  yore  ? 
Happy,  and  long,  I  trust,  thy  days  shall  be. 
Here,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  thee." 

And  then,  as  if  with  such  discursive  speech 

To  draw  his  mind  from  gloomy  thoughts  away, 

Did  Leverett  reach 

His  lifted  hand  towards  the  tOMrn  and  bay. 

Bright  in  the  morning  sunshine  as  they  lay 

Before  them  :  "  Is  it  not  a  goodly  land," 

He  cried,  "  where  nought  is  wanting  that  may  bless 

The  heart  of  man  with  wholesome  happiness  ? 

Summer  subdues  not  here 

To  sloth  the  dissolute  mind ; 

Nor  doth  the  rigorous  year 

In  long  inaction  bind 

His  ioc-lock'd  arm  and  torpid  faculties. 

But  changeful  skies 

And  varying  seasons,  in  their  due  career, 

Bring  forth  his  powers  ;  and  in  the  vigorous  frame 

The  human  spirit  thrives  and  ripens  here ! 

Where  might  the  sober  mind. 

Which  Heaven  with  temperate  desires  hath  blest, 

A  land  of  happier  promise  find  7 

Where  might  a  good  man  fitlier  fix  his  rest  7 

Where  better  might  he  choose  a  burial-place 

For  him  and  for  his  race  7 

Where  wiselier  plant  the  tree 

Of  his  posterity  7" 

The  smile  wherewith  the  youth  received  his  speech 

Was  cold  and  feeble,  —  one  in  which  the  heart 

Too  plainly  had  no  part ; 

Constrain'd  it  came,  and  slowly  past  away. 

"  Truly  thou  say'st,  O  friend !" 

He  said  ;  "  and  well  are  they 

Who,  far  from  plagues  and  plots,  and  from  the  rage 

Of  fiiction,  for  their  children  may  prepare 

A  peaceful  heritage. 

For  me,  if  other  end 


Await  me,  fall  my  fortune  as  it  may, 

A  comfort  and  a  strength  it  i«  to  kanw 

That  wheresoe'cr  I  go. 

There  is  the  same  Heaven  over  me  on  Ingli, 

Whereon  in  faith  to  fix  the  steady  eye  ; 

The  same  access  for  prayer ; 

The  same  God,  always  present,  everj  wlirrr ; 

And  if  no  home,  yet  every  where  tfa^  bed 
Which  £arth  makes  ready  for  the  weary  head. 


"  But  wherefore  should  I  talk  of 
Thus  early  in  the  day. 
And  when  the  morning  calls  me  on  roy  waj  T 
In  brightness  and  in  beauty  hath  it  risen. 

As  if  the  eternal  akiea 

Approved  and  smiled  upon  onr  tnterpriar  * 

Now  then  farewell !     That  we  shall  meet  again. 

True  friend  !  we  know ;  but  whether  among  mrn 

Or  angels  who  can  tell  7     It  is  not  ours 

To  choose,  or  to  foresee  ; 

Such  choice  or  foresight  would  bnt  ill  sgrre 

With  man's  imperfect  powers. 
Enough  for  him,  tliat  what  is  best  will  be." 


IX. 


JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  FOREST. 


Text  are  on  their  way,  and  they  have  entered  now 

The  forest  that  from  earliest  time  bath  stood. 

By  human  culiure  unsubdued. 

Strangelier  assorted  company 

Than  this,  which  through  that  ancient  wood 

Their  solitary  course  pursued. 

No  errant  knight  might  chance  to  see, 

Wandering,  in  good  King  Arthur'a  days. 

Through  Faery  or  Loegria  land. 

Where  most  adventures  were  at  hand. 

Liken'd  the  gentle  Annabel  might  be 

To  sweet  Serena,  ere  the  blatant  mouth 

And  cankerous  tooth 

Had  with  their  venom  stain'd  her  harmless  yootb. 

And  he  who  paced  beside  her  steed 

Might  seem,  in  form,  and  strength,  and  manly 

grace. 

Like  Calidore,  when  he  had  laid  aside 

His  glorious  thoughts  and  martial  pride. 

And,  as  a  shepherd,  in  the  sylvan  shades 

Woo'd  Pastorella  for  his  bride. 

Contented  to  forego  for  her  the  meed 

Of  high  desert ;  and  with  tnie  Um 

How  largely  for  ambition  ovefpaid ! 

Such  Oliver  might  seem,  and  such  the  ■"•>'< 
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But  lighter  hearts,  I  ween,  of  yore 

Then  first  perhaps  the  Virgin  thought 

The  errant  knights  and  damsels  bore. 

How  large  a  dower  of  love  and  faithfulopss 

In  ages  when  the  shield  and  lance 

Her  gentle  spirit  could  have  brought 

Gave  law  through  all  the  realms  of  Old  Romance  ; 

A  kindred  heart  to  bless ; 

Who  roam*d  at  hap,  or  on  adrentore  bent. 

Herself  then  first  she  understood 

Searching  the  seas,  the  isles,  and  continent ; 

With  what  capacities  endued  ; 

When  they,  in  bower,  in  hermitage,  and  hall, 

Then  first,  by  undeserved  neglect 

Were  welcomed  every  where  by  all. 

Roused  to  a  consciousness  of  self-respect. 

Or  underneath  the  greenwood  tree 

Felt  she  was  not  more  willing  to  be  won 

Took  np  their  inn  contentedly. 

Than  worthy  to  be  woo'd. 

For  in  that  pensive  maiden's  mien 

Had  they  fit>m  such  disturbant  thoughts  been  free. 

Had  recent  sorrow  left  its  trace. 

It  had  been  sure  for  them 

And  plainly  too  might  there  be  seen 

A  gladsome  sight  to  see 

A  present  trouble  in  her  &ce : 

The  Indian  children,  with  what  glee    i 
They  breathed  their  native  air  of  liberty.  V 

She  fear'd  the  melancholy  meeting. 

When  grief  would  mar  her  Other's  greeting ; 

Food  to  the  weary  man  with  toil  forespent 

And  hardly  leas,  I  ween,  the  pain 

Not  more  refreshment  brings, 

With  which  she  soon  must  part 

Than  did  the  forest  breeze  upon  its  wings 

From  one  whose  imsge  would  remain 

To  these  true  younglings  of  the  wilderness : 

The  inmate  of  her  heart. 

A  happy  sight,  a  sight  of  hearts  content ! 

For  wishes,  from  herself  till  now  conceal'd — 

For  blithe  were  they 

ConceaI'd,  if  not  represt — 

As  swallows,  wheeling  in  the  summer  sky 

And  thoughu,  to  which  the  will  had  not  consented. 

At  close  of  day  ; 

Forlornly  as  she  felt  them  now  reveal'd. 

As  insects,  when  on  high 

Her  secret  soul  unwillingly  confess*d. 

Their  mazy  dance  they  thread 

Unwillingly  repented : 

In  myriads  overhead. 

And  hopes,  that  had  arisen  she  scarce  knew  how. 

Where  sunbeams  through  the  thinner  foliage  gleam, 

Were  first  acknowledged  when  they  fail'd  her  now. 

Or  spin  in  rapid  circles  as  they  play. 

Where  winds  are  still. 

Think  not  that  Oliver  was  free 

Upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  nnrippled  stream : 

The  while  from  painful  sympathy : 

Yea,  gamesome  in  their  innocence  were  they 

What  more  had  be  required  his  lot  to  bless. 

As  lambs  in  fragrant  pasture,  at  their  will 

Than  in  the  depth  of  those  clear  eyes  was  seen — 

The  udder  when  to  press 

The  modest,  meek,  confiding  gentleness. 

They  run,  for  hunger  less 

That  soften'd  while  it  sanctified  her  mien ; 

Than  joy,  and  very  love  and  wantonness. 

Those  looks,  devoid  of  art. 

Nor  less  contentment  had  it  brought 

Whose  mild  intelligence  he  loved  to  meet ; 

To  see  what  change  benevolence  had  wrought 
-    In  the  wild  Indian  mother,  whom  they  first 

The  voice,  that,  varying  still,  but  always  sweet, 

Still  found  a  chord  responsive  in  his  heart  t 

Had  seen,  her  spirit  strong 

If  ever  at  his  fiite  he  half  repined, 

Madden'd  by  violence  of  wrong, 

If  ever  o'er  his  calm  and  constant  mind 

For  vengeance  in  her  inmost  soul. 

The  doubt,  the  trouble,  and  the  cloud,  were  brought. 

With  natural  but  with  ferine  rage,  athirat. 

'Twas  at  the  thought. 

That  soul  unhoped-for  kindness  had  subdued : 

That  cruel  circumstance  two  souls  most  sever, 

Her  looks,  and  words,  and  actions,  now  combined. 

Whom  God,  he  surely  felt,  would  eUe  have  join'd 

Evpress'd,  in  that  composure  of  the  mind 

for  ever. 

Which  uneffiir4'able  sorrow  had  left  behind. 

A  lively  ever-watchful  gratitude. 

Uneasy  now  became  perforce 

Oliver  seem'd  to  her  a  creature 

The  inevitable  intercourse. 

Lesis  of  this  earth  than  of  celestial  nature ; 

Too  grateful  heretofore : 

And  Annabel  as  well 

Each  in  the  other  could  descry 

Had  won  from  her  a  love  like  veneration ; 

The  tone  constnin'd,  the  alter'd  eye. 

(So  goodness  on  the  grateful  heart  can  gain ;) 

They  knew  that  each  to  each  could  seem 

Though  charms  of  Europesn  tint  and  feature 

No  longer  as  of  yore ; 

No  beauty  to  an  Indian  eye  convey. 

And  yet,  while  thus  estranged,  I  deem. 

Regarded  with  disdain. 

Each  loved  the  other  more. 

Am  if  they  were  the  original  stamp  and  stain 

Hers  was  perhaps  the  saddest  heart ; 

Of  an  inferior  clay. 

His  the  more  forced  and  painful  part ; 

Proved  in  some  earlier,  inexpert  creation, 

A  sense  of  proper  maiden  pride 

And  then,  for  degradation. 

To  her  the  needful  strength  supplied. 

When  the  red  man  was  fiMhion'd,  pat  away. 
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when  the  weather  wbb  tempestuous,  in  a  house  near 
it.  They  behaved  with  great  honour  to  their  friends  : 
and  when  Mr.  Davenport,  the  minister  of  New  Ha- 
ven,  was  suspected  by  the  magistrates  of  concealing 
them,  they  went  publicly  to  the  deputy-governor  of 
New  Haven  to  offer  themselves  up ;  but  he  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  them,  suffering  them  to  return 
again  to  the  woods.  The  pursuit  of  them  afterwards 
relaxing,  they  remained  two  years  in  a  house  near 
Milford,  wtiere  they  frequently  prayed  and  preached 
at  private  meetings  in  their  chamber;  till  the  king's 
commissioners  coming  to  Boston,  they  were  again 
driven  to  their  cave  in  the  woods.  Here  some  In- 
dians discovered  their  beds,  which  obliged  them  to 
seek  a  fresh  refuge :  and  they  went  to  Hadley,  100 
miles  distant,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, the  minister,  and  remained  as  long  as  they  lived, 
very  few  persons  Icnowing  who  they  were.  Whalley's 
death  took  place  about  1679.  They  confessed  that 
their  lives  were  "  miserable,  and  constant  burdens  to 
them;*'  especially  when  their  fanatical  hopes  of 
some  divine  vengeance  on  Charles  II.  and  his  ad- 
visors were  perpetually  disappointed.  The  fidelity 
and  affection  of  Goffe's  wife  to  her  husband  were 
remarkably  displayed  in  her  letters." 

While  they  were  at  Hadley  the  Indian  war  broke 
out,  which  was  particuhirly  disastrous  in  that  part 
of  the  colony.*  "  The  following  story  has  been  tra- 
ditionally conveyed  down  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Hndley.  In  the  course  of  Philip's  war,  which  in- 
volved almost  ail  the  Indian  tribes  in  New  England, 
and  amongst  them  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town,  the  inhabitants  thought  It  proper  lo  ob- 
serve the  1st  of  September,  1676,  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  While  they  were  in  the  church,  and 
employed  in  their  worship,  they  were  surprised  by 
a  band  o^  savages.  The  people  instantly  betook 
thrmselves  to  their  arms,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  limes,  they  had  carried  with  them  to 
the  church,  and,  rushing  out  of  the  house,  attacked 
their  invaders.  The  panic  under  which  Ihey  began 
the  conflict  was,  however,  so  great,  and  their  num- 
ber was  so  disproportioned  to  that  of  their  enemies, 
that  they  fought  doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short 
time  began  evidently  to  give  way.  At  this  time  an 
ancient  man,  with  hoary  locks,  of  a  most  venerable 
and  dignified  aspect,  and  in  a  dress  widely  differing 
from  that  of  the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly  at 
their  head,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  and  an  example  of 
undaunted  resolution,  reanimated  their  spirits— led 
them  again  to  the  conflict— and  totally  routed  the 
savages.  When  the  battle  was  ended,  the  stranger 
suddenly  disappeared ;  and  no  person  knew  whence 
he  had  come,  or  whither  he  had  gone.  The  relief 
was  so  timely,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and  so 
providential ;  the  appearance  and  the  retreat  of  him 
v,h(}  furnished  it,  were  so  unaccountable,  his  person 
was  so  dignified  and  commanding,  his  resolution  so 
superior,  and  his  Interference  so  decisive,  that  the 
inhiblianta,  without  any  uncommon  exertion  of  cre- 
dulity, readily  believed  him  to  be  an  angel  sent  by 
Heaven  for  their  preservation.  Nor  was  this  opin- 
ion seriously  controverted  until  it  was  discovered, 
several  years  aAerwards,  that  Goffe  and  Whalley  had 
been  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  EusselL    Then  it 
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was  known  that  their  deliverer  was  Gtoffe,  Whalley 
having  become  superannuated  some  time  before  the 
event  took  place."  The  latter  part  of  Goffe's  life 
seems  not  to  be  known  with  certainty.  Dwight  says, 
Immediately  before  the  passage  above  quoted,  "  After 
Whalley's  death,  Goffe  quitted  Hadley,  went  into 
Connecticut,  and  afterwards,  according  to  tradition, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  Here  he  is 
said  to  have  lived  some  time,  and,  the  better  to  dis- 
guise himself,  to  have  carried  vegetables  at  times  to 
market.  It  is  said  that  having  been  discovered  here, 
he  retired  secretly  to  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  there  lived  with  a  son  of  Whalley  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life." 

Goffe's  was  a  divided  family— one  of  his  bro- 
thers  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
while  another  was  become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
To  this  division  allusion  is  made  in  Leverett's  con- 
versation with  Oliver.  Of  the  other  persons  intro- 
duced, the  following  are  historical:  Leverett  the 
governor,  who  succeeded  Bellingham,  in  1673;  he 
had  been  a  Cromweiliao,  and  is  soi>ered  into  a  ra- 
tional Conformist;  he  knew  where  the  regicides 
were,  and  connived  at  their  concealment,  as  he  is 
represented  doing  in  the  poem :  and  Randolph,  of 
whom  the  people  of  New  England  said  '*  that  he 
went  up  and  down  to  devour  them."  Also  the 
names  of  the  Indian  chieftains,  and  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  war,  are  matter  of  history. 

The  hero  Oliver  himself  is  therefore  a  purely  im- 
aginary character :  he  was  originally  intended  to  be 
a  Quaker ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  author  after- 
wards considered  that  the  noble  points  of  character 
and  of  principle  intended  to  be  exhibited — viz.  zeal 
for  the  Christian  faith,  inflexible  truth,  peacefulness, 
and  endurance — were  not  exclusively  belonging  to 
that  sect  whose  operations  and  whose  sufferings  in 
New  England  he  had  been  contemplating;  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  some  features  of  their  character 
were  both  unmanageable  In  poetry  and  distasteful  to 
his  own  mind.  There  was  also  another  reason  for 
the  alteration,  namely,  that  he  found  it  necessary  for 
his  plot,  that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  Oliver's  tisual 
mode  of  conduct  should  bend  to  circumstances ;  and 
such  a  compliance  would  be  morally,  and  therefore 
poetically,  probable  in  a  person  swayed  only  by  a 
reasonable  principle,  but  not  so  in  one  governed  by 
an  absolute  rule  of  life.  The  following  notes  will 
explain  the  intended  bearing  of  this  character  upon 
the  stcy. 

1811.  "A  son  of  Goffe,  a  Quaker,  gone  aAer  his 
mother's  death  to  seek  his  father.  He,  by  convert- 
ing one  of  the  principal  Sachems,  weakens  Meta- 
com's  party  so  materially  as  to  decide  the  contest » 
and  with  that  Sachem  he  retires  into  the  interior. 
He  and  his  father  are  discovered,  and  he  will  not  lift 
his  hand  in  defence.  A  party  of  Indians  take  them 
all,  he  still  passive ;  hence  his  influence  begins  with 
their  astonishment."  "The  points  on  which  Oli- 
ver's Quakerism  is  put  to  the  test  are,  in  not  deny- 
ing his  father's  name,  and  in  not  lifting  a  hand  to 
defend  him." 

1814.  "Oliver  must  be  so  far  instrumental  in  ter- 
minating the  war  as  to  obtain  security  for  his  father ; 
and  this  Instrumentality  most  be  effected  wholly  by 
means  conformable  to  his  peculiar  opinions.  But 
those  opinions  must  yield  where  they  are  wrong." 
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Imperfectly  as  the  latter  part  of  the  story  can  be 
ascertained,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  sketch  it 
out,  however  rudely,  from  the  author's  hints^  than 
to  leave  an  entire  blank. 

X.  OUver  at  WWobt^B  Houmc. 

They  remain  awhile  at  Willoby*s,  that  Paraya  may 
be  their  protection.  When  some  Indians  appear, 
she  goes  out,  and  finds  among  a  party  of  Indiana 
one  of  her  own  tribe.  After  her  story,  the  calumet 
is  smoked,  and  the  door  of  Willoby's  house  painted 
with  marks  indicating  that  it  was  under  their  pro- 
tection. Then  they  venture  to  depart.  A  sort  of 
half-confidence  has  first  been  made  to  Willoby  In 
consequence  of  his  wife's  letter,  and  a  sort  of  half- 
engagement  formed.  WiUoby  had  known  one  of  the 
Qoffes.  His  moral  reasons  for  leaving  England, — 
on  account  of  his  sons,  seeing  the  character  of  the 
times,  and  that  all  that  we  pray  in  the  Litany  to  be 
delivered  from,  was  come  upon  the  country — ^blind- 
ness of  heart,  pride,  vain-glory  and  hypocrisy,  envy, 
hatred  and  malice,  &lse  doctrine,  heresy  and  schism, 
sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion,  Ac. 

XL  Tht  Wounded  Indian. 

Oliver  journeying  with  Pamya  and  her  children 
through  the  forest,  finds  a  wounded  Indian,  by  whom 
they  stay  till  a  party  of  his  countrymen  see  them. 
This  is  the  Mohawk,  whom  Philip  had  meant  to  kill, 
and  not  tcalped^  to  create  a  belief  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  English.  (An  historical  fact,  and  re- 
presented as  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.)  Many 
hints  for  forest  scenery,  which  are  noted  down, 
would  probably  belong  to  this  canto.  At  night  Oli- 
ver is  seen  reading  by  firelight  in  the  wood. 

XII.  WhaUey't  body. 

The  Indians  conduct  the  party  to  their  Sachem : 
on  the  way  they  meet  with  Whalley's  body  being  con- 
veyed somewhere  for  interment.  Oliver  knows  it 
by  a  mutilated  hand.  Likeness  of  Whalley  to  his 
daughter  [Oliver's  mother];  that  family  character  of 
face  which  the  infant  brings  into  the  world,  and  into 
which  the  countenance  settles  In  old  age,  when  the 
character  which  individual  pursuits  and  passions 
have  Induced  fades  away,  and  the  natural  linea- 
ments recover  their  primary  cast.  The  death  of 
Whalley  sets  GofTe  at  liberty.  They  reach  the  en- 
campment of  Indians,  and  Pamya  is  restored  to  her 
own  friends,  the  Narhagansets. 

XIII.  The  AJair  of  HadUy. 

A  renegade  (in  one  place  named  Joshua  Tiilt,  tho 
English  savage  and  traitor,)  being  among  the  In- 
dians, calls  Oliver  a  spy,  insults  and  strikes  him. 
This  Oliver  endures  patiently,  making  no  retalia- 
tion. This  fellow  relates  the  affair  of  Hadley,  "  the 
most  disastrous  day  that  ever  befell  New  England," 
and  especially  the  marvellous  apparition  of  one  dur- 
ing the  conflict,  who  was  realty  GrofTe,  Oliver's  fa- 
tlier. 

XIV.  Rtaaoning  wWi  the  Sadunu. 

Hie  interest  of  this  scene  is  to  turn  chiefly  upon 
two  points :  the  effect  for  good  which  Oliver's  words 
have  upon  an  old  Indian  chief,  who  has  formerly 
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been  impressed  by  Eilot  or  K.  WUItams,  sod  «%• 
now  puts  himself  under  Oliver's  guidsnce.  Tt: 
roan  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Sskaneta,  who  srs  p^ 
bably  connected  with  the  Narhagnnset  stock.  It 
would  have  been  contrary  to  history  to  wmkit  S 
Narhaganset  chieftain  himself  infiuencefd  si  (."b* 
time  by  Oliver.  The  other  point  is,  the  pccj^c 
character  of  Philip,  composed  of  hatred  sad  Tkscr- 
tivpness  against  the  English,  united  with  glooa^ 
forebodings  about  the  issue  of  the  wsr. 

These  may  be  some  of  bis  words,  or  rsdMr  ibc 
more  hopeful  Canonchet's: 

The  forest  and  the  swamp  are  onr  allies ; 

Have  we  not  with  these  giants  of  tbs  wood 
A  sacred  immemorial  brotherhood  ? 

The  land  itself  will  aid  her  proper  childns. 

XY.  Olioer  rtadus  hU  raOur. 

When  Oliver  mentions  the  wilderness,  Goi&  f»> 
piles,  it  is  not  there  that  he  must  prepare  die  mvf 
of  the  Lord,  but  in  the  streeu  of  London. 

XVI.  Tfu  Arrest. 

A  party  sent  by  Randolph,  with  WiUobf  die 
Her  at  their  head,  surprise  them. — ^Willoby 
let  them  go,  if  Oliver  will  declare  that  this 
not  Gofie.    Meeting  with  Randolph* 

XVII.  Rescue, 

The  whole  party  are  surprised  hy  the  SskonctsL— 
Qofk  and  Willoby  escape.— Randolph  and  Oliver  an: 
taken,  and  carried  to  the  encampment  of  the  Sscbona. 
—Oliver  is  recognized  and  welcomed. — ^Randolph  a 
to  be  burnt,  but  Oliver  obtains  his  life  and  safe  dis> 
mission :  they  separate. 

XVIII.  D^eat  qf  the  JndianM, 

Grofie  meanwhile  has  rallied  some  strag^era,  vtk? 
attack  and  defeat  the  Sakonet  party,  and  takesonwi 
for  whom  Oliver  intercedes,  engaging  for  tbem  tiiai 
they  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities. — ^He  then  goca 
with  these  Indians  to  negotiate  with  their  tilbeL 

XIX.  Annabel  a  Prisoner, 

While  this  discussion  is  goUig  on,  Annsbd  is 
brought  in  a  prisoner  by  the  renegade :  In  tbs  dis* 
pute  which  ensues,  Oliver  kills  him.  This  is  the 
point  in  which  Oliver's  passivenen  is  to  ^vs  way  to 
a  just  wrath.  Before  he  Imocks  ont  the  feUow's 
brains  he  stands  '*  trembling,  but  not  with  Ui$tJ* 

X2k«  PeocSt 

Tho  Sakonet  tribe  make  peace  with  the  Engfirii; 
Oliver  going  with  the  chiefs  to  the  English  Imf- 
quarters  to  sign  it— The  Mohawk,  whom  he  haJ 
saved  In  the  forest,  meets  him  there^  at  the  bead  of 
his  party. 

JiJa.DtalkqfPkaip. 

Oliver's  services  are  now  clearly  seen.— B«iidet|li 
solicits  for  him  a  grant  of  land. — ^Wiltoby  gjsas  faSse 
his  daughter,  and  Russell  manieo  ibem.— FsafiTs 
children  baptized. 
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jfSliuttlUmtouu  lloetUftl  Hemafnii. 


FRAGMENTARY  THOUGHTS 

oociaioifSD  BY  ms  aoH's  deith.* 

Tht  life  was  a  daj,  and  aum  it  well,  life  ia  but  a 
week  of  aoeh  daya^ — ^with  how  mnch  atonn,  and 
cold,  and  darkneae  I  Thine  waa  a  aweet  apring  holy- 
dayy — a  Ternal  Sabbath,  all  aonahine,  hope,  and 
promiae. 


and  that  name 
In  aacred  ailenoe  boried,  which  waa  atill 
At  mom  and  ere  the  never-wearying  theme 
Of  dear  diaconxae. 


playful  thoughta 
Tom'd  now  to  gall  and  eael. 


He  to  whom  Hearen  in  mercy  hath  aasign'd 
Life'a  wholeaome  woimwood,  leara  no  bitterneas 
when 
FVom  tfa*  hand  of  Death  he  drinka  the  Amreeta  cup, 


of  nature^ — the  paaaion  of  my  youth, 
Nnraed  up  and  ripen'd  to  a  aettled  love. 
Whereto  my  heart  ia  wedded. 


Feeling  at  Weatminater,  when  annuner  evening 
aent  a  aadneaa  to  my  heart,  and  I  aate  pining  for 
green  fielda,  and  banka  of  flowera,  and  ranning 
Btreama^— «r  dreaming  of  Avon  and  her  rocka  and 
wooda. 


No  more  great  attempta,  only  a  few  autumnal 
flowen,  like  aeoond  piimroaea,  dee. 


They  who  look  fer  me  in  our  Father'a  kingdom 
Will  look  for  Him  alao ;  inaeparably 
Shall  we  bo  ao  remonbered. 


L«ttwiolfr.w.l>7lar,llMeh,ifi7.  **l 

fntm  ii  UMik  VMM.  pltelMd  in  a  blgh«r  kar 
Cowpai'i.iBdinawlMrflfaino^plillawptirChaa  Yonsf*!!  b«t 
MFOtl  have  HOC  weofwed  boart  Mioacfito  pwiwd  wtth  Ht 
to  tt  Kkdr  thai  H  wfll  to  pdUMMd  dwteff  BV IM.** 


The  Grave  the  bouae  of  Hope 
It  ia  the  haven  whither  we  are  bound 
On  the  rough  aea  of  life,  and  thence  ahe  landa 
In  her  own  country,  on  the  immortal  ahore. 


Come,  then, 
Pain  and  infirmity— appointed  gueata. 
My  heart  ia  ready. 


Mg  aoul 
Needed  perhapa  a  longer  diacipline. 
Or  aorer  penance,  here. 


A  reapite  aomething  like  repoae  ia  gain'd 
While  I  invoke  them,  and  the  troubled  tide 
Of  feeling,  for  a  while  allay'd,  obeya 
A  tranquillizing  influence,  that  might  aeem 
By  aome  benign  intelligence  diapenaed. 
Who  lenda  an  ear  to  man. 

They  are  not,  though. 
Mere  unrealitiea :  rather,  I  ween. 
The  ancient  Poeta,  in  the  graceful  garb 
Of  fiction,  have  tranamitted  earliest  truths, 
ni  understood  ;  adorning,  aa  they  deem'd, 
With  mythic  talea  thinga  crringly  received, 
And  mingling  with  primeval  veritiea 
Their  own  devicea  vain.    For  what  to  ua 
Scripture  aasorea,  by  aearching  proof  confirmed, 
And  inward  certainty  of  aober  Faith, 
Tradition  unto  them  delivered  down 
Changed  and  corrupted  in  the  course  of  time. 
And  haply  alao  by  deluaive  art 
Of  Evil  Powers. 


SHORT  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

SHTTRMICALLT   AaftAKOtn  OR  PARAFinuaCD. 
JSREM.  VI.  4. 

Woe  unto  us! 
For  the  day  goeth  down. 
For  the  ahadowa  of  evening 
Are  lengthened  out. 


JsR.  tx.  SO— 4. 

Let  not  the  wiae  man  glory  In  his  wisdom. 
Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches, 
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Let  not  the  mighty  glory  in  his  might, 
Bnt  in  only  this  let  him  that  glorieth,  glory, 
That  he  knoweth  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  infinite 
mercy, 
Who  ezerciseth  on  the  earth 
His  loTing-kindnees  and  his  ris^teonBoeas. 


Jer.  xm.  16. 

Giye  glory  to  the  Lord  yoar  God ! 

Lest,  whUe  ye  look  for  light, 

He  bring  the  darkness  on. 

And  the  feet  that  advanced 

With  haughty  step. 
Marching  astray  in  their  pride. 

Stumble  and  fail 

In  the  shadow  of  death. 


Jer.  xltii.  6,  7. 

Sword  of  the  Lord  !  how  long 
Ere  thou  be  quiet  7    O  thou  sword,  how  long? 
Put  up  thyself 
Into  thy  scabbard. 
Rest  and  be  still. 


Jer.  zlix.  7. 

FVom  the  prudent  hath  counflel  departed  1 
Is  wisdom  no  more  in  the  land  t 
Hath  it  utterly  periah'dt 
Is  it  vanish'd  and  gone  7 


Lamgntatioxs,  m.  44. 

The  Lord 
Covered  himself  with  a  clond. 
That  the  prayer  should  not  pan  through. 


HosEA,  z.  12,  13. 

Break  up  your  iailow-gmimd, 
8ow  to  youiBelves  in  righteoasTme,  tod  reap 
In  mercy ;  it  is  time  to  seek  the  IaoA. 
Ye  have  plongh'd  wickedness,  and  ye  bare  ics^i 
Iniquity :  the  fruit  of  lies  hath  been 
Your  harvest  and  your  ibod. 


Parisl,  iz.  7,  8,  9. 18. 

To  Thee  belongeth  righteousneas,  O  Lord! 
Confusion  and  shame  to  us ; 
To  our  kings  and  our  princes. 
Our  priests  and  our  nileiB, 
Ourselves  and  our  children. 
Because  we  have  sinned  against  Tbet. 


Bnt  mercies  and  fbrgiveneflsee  belong 
To  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God, 
Rebellious  though  we  be. 


Jer.  l.  25. 

...  the  Lord 
Open'd  his  armoury,  and  brought  forth 
The  weapons  of  his  wrath. 


Jer.  l.  15. 

Ye  nations,  shout  against  her  round  aboat ; 

Take  vengeance  upon  her. 

It  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord, 

As  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her. 


Incline  thine  ear,  and  hear ; 
Open  thine  eyes,  and  pitiinlly  see 
Our  sins,  our  miseries. 
The  impending  punishment. 
Too  long,  too  much  deserved. 


Amos,  v.  8. 

Who  oalleth  lor  the  water*  of  the  sm. 

And  poureth  them  in  seasonable  tain 

Upon  the  hce  of  earth. 


Lttze,  m.  5. 

When  every  valley  shall  be  filled. 

And  every  mountain  be  brought  low ; 

The  crooked  be  made  straight, 

The  rough  ways  smooth. 


Nabdm,  r.  3"-  8. 

The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whixlwind, 
The  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  stonn, 
The  clouds  are  the  dost  of  his  fiset, 
And  darkness  shaQ  pursue  his  tnenoa, 


Nabux,  m.  15. 17. 

There  shall  the  fim  dermir  tHif» 
The  sword  shall  cut  thee  o£ 
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Make  thyaelf  many  as  the  canker- worm, 
Ab  the  lociuts  make  thyself  many. 
Thou  hast  multiplied  thy  merchants 
Above  the  stars  of  heaven ! 
But  the  canker-worm  spoilethj 
Then  fleeth  away. 
And  his  place  is  not  found. 


1  Kiiros,  vin.  23.  97. 30. 

Lord  God  of  Israel ! 

There  is  no  God  like  Thee, 
In  heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth  beneath. 

Who  keepeat  covenant 

And  mercy  with  thy  servants,  when  with  all 

Their  heart  they  walk  before  Thee. 


....  will  God  indeed 
Dwell  on  the  earth  7  Behold,  the  heaven,  and 

heaven 

Of  heavens,  cannot  contain  Thee  ;  bow  much  I 
This  house  that  man  hath  builded  ! 


....  hear  Thou  in  heaven,  thy  dwelling  place ; 
And  when  Thou  heareet,  O  Lord  God,  forgive ! 


He  layeth  it  low  to  the  ground, 
He  bringeth  it  down  tonhe  dust : 

The  foot  shall  tread  it  down, 
The  feet  of  the  poor  and  the  needy. 


In  the  way  of  thy  judgments, 
O  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  thee. 


IsAiAB,  Txrm.  15.  17, 18. 

They  have  made  lies  their  refuge. 
And  under  falsehood  have  they  hid  themselves  ; 
Their  covenant  is  with  death,  with  hell 
The  agreement  wherein  they  trust. 
O  fools  !  O  miserables ! 
The  covenant  shall  be  annull'd. 
The  agreement  shall  not  stand. 
By  the  storm  shall  their  refuge  be  swept  away. 
Their  hiding-place 
By  the  flood  be  overflown. 


Isaiah,  zxvm.  16. 

In  Zion  the  foundation  hath  been  laid, 
A  precioos  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation. 


Isaiah,  zxv.  1<  4.  7. 
Thy  counsels.  Lord,  of  old. 
Are  faithfulnesi  and  truth. 


A  strength  to  the  weak  hast  thoa  been, 

A  help  to  the  poor  in  his  need, 

A  refuge  from  the  storm, 

A  shadow  from  the  heat. 


The  covering  that  is  cast 
Over  all  people  shall  be  then  removed. 
And  the  veil  that  is  spread 
Over  all  nations  be  taken  away. 


Isaiah,  zzvi.  3.  5.  8. 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
Whose  mind  is  staid  on  Thee. 


He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high ; 
The  iofly  diy  he  layech  it  low. 


Isaiah,  zzxi.  3. 

When  the  Lord  shall  put  forth  his  anger. 
Then  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  &U,  and  he  that  is 
holpen. 


Isaiah,  lvii.  1. 

The  righteous  periaheth. 

And  none  layeth  it  to  heart ! 

The  merciful  man 

Is  taken  away 

From  the  evil  to  come. 


EzEXiiL,  vn.  5,  6,  7.  12. 

An  evil,  an  only  evil. 
Behold,  is  come  !  an  end 
Is  comer— the  end  is  come ! 
It  watcheth  for  thee,  behold  it  is  come. 
The  time  of  trouble  is  near, 
The  morning  is  gone  forth ; 
Behold  the  day  is  come. 
Let  not  the  buyer  rejoice. 
Nor  let  the  seller  mourn. 
For  wrath,  the  wrath  of  God, 
Is  upon  all  the  multitudes  thereof. 
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EzEXiEL,  xzn.  7,  8.  14. 

In  thee  have  they  set  light 

By  venerable  age. 

By  natural  piety. 
In  thee  God's  holy  things  have  they  despiBed, 
God's  sabbaths  have  profaned. 
Oh  can  thine  heart  endare. 
Or  can  thine  hand  be  strong. 
When  God  shall  deal  with  thee  T 


LITTLE  BOOK,  IN  GREEN  AND  GOLD. 

Little  Book,  in  green  and  gold, 
Thou  art  thus  bedight  to  hold 
Robert  Sottthet's  Album  rhymes. 
Wrung  from  him  in  busy  times : 
Not  a  few  to  his  vexation. 
By  importune  application ; 
Some  in  half-sarcastic  strain. 
More  against  than  with  the  grain ; 
Other  some,  he  must  confess. 
Bubbles  blown  in  idleness ; 
Some  in  earnest,  some  in  jest, 
Grood  for  little  at  the  best : 
Tet  because  his  daughter  dear 
Would  collect  them  fondly  here. 
Little  Book,  in  gold  and  green, 
Thou  art  not  unfitly  seen 
Thus  apparell'd  for  her  pleasure. 
Like  the  casket  of  a  treasure. 
Other  owner,  well  I  know. 
Never  more  can  prize  thee  so. 

Little  Book,  when  thou  art  old. 

Time  will  dim  thy  green  and  gold. 

Little  Book,  thou  wilt  outlive 

The  pleasure  thou  wert  made  to  give : 

Dear  domestic  recollections, 

Home-bom  loves,  and  old  afiections. 

Incommunicable  they : 

And  when  these  have  passed  away. 

As  perforce  they  must,  from  earth. 

Where  is  then  thy  former  worth  1 

Other  value,  then,  I  ween, 

Little  Book,  may  supervene. 

Happily  if  unto  some 

Thou  in  due  descent  shouldst  come. 

Who  would  something  find  in  thee 

Like  a  relic's  sanctity, 

And  in  whom  thou  may'st  aw!Jte, 

For  thy  former  owner's  sake, 

A  pious  thought,  a  natural  sigh, 

A  feeling  of  mortality. 


When  those  feelings,  and  that  teoe. 
Have  in  course  of  time  giren  pUee, 
Little  worth,  and  little  prmtd. 
Disregarded  or  deiq[>isefi. 
Thou  wilt  then  be  bougfat  and  sold. 
In  thy  fiided  green  and  gold. 
Then,  unless  some  curiooa  eye 
Thee  upon  the  shelf  should  flpy« 
Dust  will  gather  on  thee  there. 
And  the  worms,  that  never  Bpare, 
Feed  their  fill  within,  and  hide. 
Burrowing  safely  in  thy  aide. 
Till  transfigured  out  they  come 
From  that  emblem  of  the  tomb : 
Or,  by  mould  and  damp  coiwomed. 
Thou  to  perish  majr'st  be  doom'd. 

But  if  some  collector  find  thee. 
He  will,  as  a  prize,  re-bind  thee  | 
And  thou  may'st  again  be  seen 
Gayly  drest  in  gold  and  green. 

9th  SepiembtT,  1831. 


LINES   WRITTEN   IN    THE   ALBUM  0? 

ROTHA  Q. 

RoTHA,  after  long  delays. 

Since  thy  book  must  cross  the  Raiss» 

Down  1  sit  to  turn  a  stave. 

Be  it  gay  or  be  it  grave. 

Wiser  wish  than  what  thy  name 
Prompts  for  thee  I  cannot  finme ; 
Nowhere  find  a  better  theme 
Than  thy  native  namesake  stream. 
Lovelier  river  is  their  none 
Underneath  an  English  sun ; 
From  its  source  it  issues  bright 
Upon  hoar  Hellvellyn's  height. 
Flowing  where  its  summer  voice 
Makes  the  mountain  herds  rejoiee } 
Down  the  dale  it  issues  then ; 
Not  polluted  there  by  men ; 
While  its  lucid  waters  take 
Their  pastoral  course  firom  lake  to  lik^i 
Please  the  eye  in  every  part. 
Lull  the  ear  and  soothe  the  heart, 
Till  into  Windermere  sedate 
They  flow  and  unoontaminate. 

Rotha,  such  fit>m  youth  to  tfs 
Be  thy  mortal  pilgximage ; 
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Thus  In  childhood  blithe  and  free, 
Thofl  in  thy  maturity. 
Bleat  and  bleaaing,  may  it  be ; 
And  a  coarse  in  wel&re  past, 
Thnfl  aerenely  cloae  at  last. 


IMAGINATION  AND  REALITY. 

Tbs  hill  was  in  the  sunshine  gay  and  green. 

The  vale  below  coald  not  be  seen ; 

A  cload  hang  oyer  it, 

A  thin  white  cloud,  that  scarce  was  seen  to  fly, 

So  slowly  did  it  flit ; 

Yet  cload  methinka  I  err  in  calling  it, 

It  spread  so  evenly  along  the  sky. 

It  gave  the  hills  beyond  a  hue 

So  beautiful  and  blue. 

That  I  stood  loitering  for  the  view : 

Loitering  and  musing  thoughtfully  stood  I, 

For  well  those  hills  I  knew. 

And  many  a  time  had  travell'd  them  all  o'er ; 

Yet  now  such  change  the  hazy  air  had  wrooght. 

That  I  could  well  have  thought 

I  never  had  beheld  the  scene  before. 

Bot  while  I  gazed  the  cloud  was  passing  by ; 

On  the  slow  air  it  slowly  travell'd  on, 

Ef^soon  and  that  deceitful  haze  was  gone. 

Which  had  beguiled  me  with  its  mockery ; 

And  all  things  seem'd  again  the  things  they  were. 

Alas!  but  then  they  were  not  half  so  fair 

As  I  had  shaped  them  in  the  hazy  air ! 


The  River  God  in  slumber  saw  her  laid. 

He  raised  his  dripping  head 

With  weeds  o'erspread. 
Clad  in  his  watery  robes  approacli'd  the  maid, 

And  with  cold  kiss,  like  Death, 
Drank  the  rich  perfume  of  the  maiden's  breath. 
The  maiden  felt  that  icy  kiss ; 

Her  suns  unclosed,  their  flame 

Full  and  unclouded  on  the  intnider  came. 

Amazed,  the  bold  intruder  felt 

His  frothy  body  melt. 
And  heard  the  radiance  on  his  bosom  hiss  ; 
And  forced  in  blind  confusion  to  retire. 
Leapt  in  the  water  to  escape  the  fire. 

February,  1799. 


MADRIGAL, 

TSAKSLATSD  TROU  tVlS  MARTIK. 

IThk  pofm  i*Mlflel«d  for  pabUeatioa  ftom  a  iiiian  folnintf  of 
ImiiaklkMU.  beotuM,  havior  been  printed  before  in  e  newapeper, 
it  attracted  the  attcotion  of  Mr.  D'liraeli.  who  haa  inaerted  H  in 
the  "  Curloiities  of  Literature,"  aa  a  ticauttM  tpeRimen  of  a 
kind  of  eztfiTafaiiee  eharmeteriaUe  nf  Spanieh  poetrr-  It  nem- 
ed.  therefore,  worth  while  to  pkee  it  amooff  the  poema  oi  the 
Tranalator.) 

On  the  green  margin  of  the  land. 

Where  Guadalhorce  winds  his  way. 

My  Lady  lay. 
With  golden  key  Sleep's  gentle  hand 

Had  closed  her  eyes  so  bright, 

Her  eyes— two  suns  of  light. 

And  bade  his  balmy  dews 

Her  rosy  cheeks  sufiaae. 


MOHAMMED ; 

A  FRAOITZNT,  WAITTBH  JV  1799. 

CLOAz'n  in  the  garment  of  green,  who  lies  on  the 
bed  of  Mohammed, 

Restless  and  full  of  fear,  yet  semblant  of  one  that 
is  sleeping  T 

Every  sound  of  the  feet  at  his  door  he  hears,  and 
the  breathing 

Low  of  inaudible  words :  he  knows  their  meaning 
of  murder. 

Knows  what  manner  of  men  await  his  outgoing, 
and  listens 

All  their  tread,  and  their  whiq>*ring,  till  even  the 
play  of  his  pulses 

Disturbs  him,  so  deep  his  attention.    The  men  of 
the  Koreish 

Fix  on  the  green-robed  youth  their  eyes;  impa- 
tiently watchful 

Wait  they  the  steps  of  his  rising,  the  coming  of 
him  whom  they  hated. 

He  rises  and  makes  himself  pure,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  Caaba, 

Loud  he  repeats  his  prayer :  they  hear,  and,  in  ea- 
gerness trembling. 

Grasp  the  hilts  of  their  swords — their  swords  that 
are  sworn  to  the  slaughter. 

But  when  the  youth  went  forth,  they  saw,  and  be- 
hold !  it  was  AU ! 

Steady  the  hero's  face :  it  was  pale,  for  his  life  was 
a  blessing; 

It  was  calm,  for  in  death  he  look'd  on  to  the  crown 
of  the  martyr. 

Dark  as  they  were  of  soul,  and  goaded  by  rage  dis- 
appointed. 
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Died  in  the  distance  now :  yet  still  they  were  si- 
lent, and  listened. 

Abubeker  first,  as  his  fear  gave  fiiith  to  the  echo, 

Fresh  in  his  sense  alann'd — f  Hark !  hark !  I  hear 
them  returning; 

They  are  many,  and  we  bat  two !"  he  whiaper'd' 
in  terror. 

'  There  is  a  third !"  alond  replied  the  son  of  Ab- 
dallab— "  God !" 

So  the  night  came  on,  and  they  in  the  place  of 
their  refuge 

Silently  sat.  And  now  in  hope  they  listened, 
awaiting 

Sound  of  approaching  feet— of  trusted  friend  or 
disciple. 

Bringing  them  food  and  tidings,  now  that  the 
darkness  had  settled. 

Slow  past  the  expectant  hours :  nearer  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern 

Eagerly  now  they  drew.  The  sound  of  the  wind 
that  was  passing 

Took  from  their  hope  its  tone  ;  and  now  in  its  dis- 
tant murmuiB 

They  heard  the  tread  of  feet ;  and  now  despair- 
ingly argued 

Danger  was  yet  abroad,  and  none  could  venture 
towards  them. 

Midnight  came  ;  and  a  step  was  heard-^distinctly 
they  heard  it : 

Heavier  it  comes^ — and  now  in  the  rock— and  a 
voice— it  is  Ali. 

He  in  the  cave  laid  down  the  water-skin  that  he 
carried, 


And  the  figs  wrapt  under  his  robe :  then  told  he 
his  tidings. 

Low  was  his  voice,  for  he  spake  in  fear :  "  The 
peril  is  pressing. 

Prophet  of  God,  I  saw  thy  foes  return  in  the  twi- 
li«^t: 

Sullen  they  came  from  their  toil,  and  talk'd  of 
the  search  on  the  morrow. 

The  Idolaters  joy  in  thy  flight,  and  grieve  at  thy 
safety: 

God  shall  remember  their  joy,  and  that  grief,  in 
the  day  of  his  judgment. 

They  shall  feel  in  their  evil  load !    A  price  is  ap- 
pointed 

His  who  shall  shed  thy  blood:    but  keep   thou 
close  in  the  mountain ; 

God  will  confound  their  plots." 

He  paused  ;  so  suddenly  checking 

Words  on  their  way,  as  one  who  tells  but  half  of 
his  errand, 

Loth  to  utter  the  worse  remainder,  that  yet  must 
be  utter'd. 

Sure  if  Mohammed  had  seen  his  eye,  he  had  read 
in  its  trouble 

Tidings  of  evil  to  come.    At  length  to  the  son  of 
Abdallah, 

Telling  his  tale  of  woe,  spake  Ali  the  first  of  be- 
lievers : 

"  Prophet,  there  is  grief  in  thy  dwelling :  Cad^ah 
in  sickness 

Lies  on  her  bed  of  pain :  for  death  she  is  strick- 
en, I  fear  me." 

Mohammed  heard;  and  he  bow'd  his  head,  and 
groan'd  fer  his  exile. 


THE   END. 


